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PREFACE. 


'HE  object  of  the  Editor  and  Publishers  of  The  Bible  Educator  was  to  supply 
a  large  number  of   thoughtful  readers   of    Scriisture  with  a  book  which,  while  it 
was    neither    dictionary  nor  commentary,   should  yet  impart  in  a  more  attractive 
form  the  information  which  men  seek  for  in  such  works,  and  at  the  same  time  supply 
materials  for  continuous  and  instructive  reading.     The  work  has  occupied  many  anxious 
and    many   pleasant  hours    during    the    last    two    years — years  in   other   respects    full  of 
many  unlooked-for  labours  and  anxieties ;   and  as  I  look  on  the  work  now  that  it  has 
drawn  to  a  close,  it  is  not  without  some  measure  of  regi-et  that  I  wi-ite  the  Preface  which 
is  also  its  conclusion. 

I  think  I  may  congratulate  both  the  readers  and  the  publishers  of  The  Bible  Educator  on  the  list 
of  Contributors  who  have  kindly  lent  their  aid  diu-ing  its  progi-ess.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  that 
list  includes  most  of  the  names  that  are  prominent  in  oxir  own  generation,  and  will  be  prominent  for 
many  years  to  come,  among  Biblical  scholars  and  interpreters.  It  is  almost  invidious  to  select  any  for 
special  notice  where  all  have  done  so  well ;  but  I  venture  to  state  my  conviction  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  better  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets  than  in  the  papers,  at  once 
free  and  rever'ential,  of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  ;  or  a  more  thorough  statement,  at  once  popular  and 
accurate,  of  the  results  of  the  inquiries  of  archaeologists  into  the  monumental  records  of  Egy[:)t,  Babylon, 
and  Assyiia,  than  in  those  of  Canon  Rawlinson  ;  or  a  fuller  account  of  the  history  of  Ancient  Music  than 
that  supplied  by  Dr.  Stainer.  The  masterly  and  systematic  treatment  of  the  Botany  of  the  Bible  by  Mr. 
Cari-uthers,  of  its  Zoology  by  the  Rev.  W.  Houghton,  of  its  Geogi-aphy  by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Phillott  and 
Major  Wilson — the  latter  already  eminent  for  his  labours  in  connection  with  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Society — of  its  Weights,  Measures,  and  Chronology  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Conder,  leave,  I  think,  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  thoughtful  and  suggestive  papers  by  the  Rev.  S.  Cox  on  some  of  the  Minor  Prophets  have 
not  only  suj:)erseded  the  necessity  of  special  notes  on  difficult  passages  that  might  otherwise  have  required 
them,  but  may  serve  as  examples  of  the  method  of  interpretation  to  be  followed  by  intelligent  students 
in  reading  other  parts  of  Scripture  ;  and  the  papers  of  Dr.  Milligan  on  the  symbolLsm  of  the  ritual  and 
ceremonial  of  the  Mosaic  Law  have  practically  superseded  the  necessity  of  any  separate  treatment  of 
that  subject  in  connection  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Lastly,  I  must  acknowledge  my  thanks 
to  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Aglen  for  a  series  of  papers  which  seem  to  me  to  follow  woi-thily  in  the  steps  of 
Lowth  and  Herder  and  Ewald  in  their  analysis  of  the  laws  of  Hebrew  Poetry  and  its  chief 
characteristics ;  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Venables  for  his  scholar-like  notes  on  Bible  Words ;  to  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Heard  for  having  brought  within  the  reach  of  our  readers  the  principles  of  Biblical  Psychology ; 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moulton  for  a  history  of  the  English  versions  of  the  Bible,  which  may  well  bear  com- 
parison with  any  previous  treatment  of  the  same  subject ;  and  to  the  writers  of  many  interesting 
biographies.     In  one  respect  only  has  the  work  been  less  full  than  was  originally  contemplated.     It  was 
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fouud  as  the  work  went  on  (1),  that  to  give  explanations  of  passages  that  might  be  classed  as  difficult  in 
evexy  Book  of  Scripture  would  unduly  narrow  the  space  requii-ed  for  the  adequate  treatment  of  other 
subjects,  and  (2)  that  these  explanations  were  often  given  incidentally  in  the  introductions  to  the  several 
Books,  in  the  Notes  on  Words,  and  in  other  papers,  such  as  those  on  Jewish  Manners  and  Customs.  It 
seemed  better,  accordingly,  to  deal  with  such  passages  in  the  Gospels  and  some  other  portions  of  the  New 
Testament  as  seemed  most  to  require  special  discussion,  and  not  to  attempt  a  systematic  and  continuous 
interpretation  such  as  would  belong  more  fitly  to  a  commentary.  It  has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  me 
to  receive  in  this  portion  of  my  work  the  assistance  of  my  friends  Dr.  Vaughan,  Canon  Barry,  the 
Eev.  C.  J.  Elliott,  and  the  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  Spence. 

My  own  work  as  a  wi-iter  in  these  volumes  has  naturally  been  comparatively  subordinate,  and  the 
labour  of  my  editorial  duties  (anxious  as  it  has  sometimes  been,  when  the  illness  of  one  contributor,*  or 
the  urgent  engagements  of  another,  threatened  the  interruption  of  theii-  work)  has  been  lightened  by  the 
constant  assistance  of  one  of  whom  I  may  almost  sjoeak  as  a  co-editor — my  friend,  the  Kev.  T.  Teign- 
mouth  Shore.  Looking  back  uj^on  that  work,  I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  it  has  not  failed  to  fulfil 
the  promise  and  the  purpose  with  which  it  started.  Scholars  belonging  to  the  different  sections  of  the 
great  family  that  names  the  Name  of  Christ  have  here  met  as  on  common  gi-oiuid.  The  -s^Titings  in  which 
we  recognise  a  revelation  of  the  Mind  and  Will  of  the  Eternal,  more  distinct  and  precious  than  any  other, 
.have  been  dealt  with  in  the  spu-it  of  reverential  freedom  so  ably  vindicated  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Farrar  in  his 
Essay  on  Inspii-ation,  and  exemplified  so  admirably  in  his  "  Life  of  Christ."  The  cii-cumstances  and 
accessories  of  the  great  di\'ine  drama  of  which  the  Bible  is  the  chief  record  have  been  brought  before  the 
reader  with  a  vividness  and  accuracy  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  make  the  drama  itself  more  of  a  living 
reality  than  it  has  been.  The  wants  of  the  class  of  students  who  are  also  teachers  have  never  been  lost 
sight  of,  and,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  incidental  notices  that  have  from  time  to  time  ajjpeared  in  reviews 
and  magazines  that  represent  that  class,  have  been  adequately  met.  I  can  but  express  the  hope  that  the 
completion  of  The  Bible  Educatoe  may  lead  to  a  yet  wider  appreciation  of  its  usefulness,  and  that  it 
may,  for  many  years  to  come,  take  its  place  among  the  agencies  by  which  English  men  and  women  may 
be  led  to  unite  the  thoughts  that  mden  with  the  years,  and  the  Faith  that  has  been  from  the  beginning. 
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*  I  must  mention,  -vvitli  special  regret,  the  loss  of  health  which  compelled  my  friend  Dr.  Ginshiirg  to  leave  his  papers  ou 
Jewish  Mamiers  and  Customs  to  be  finished  by  another  waiter.  1  consider  myself  fortunate  in  having  found  in  Dr.  Edersheim 
a  successor  who  was  comjietent  to  comiJete  his  work. 
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BOOKS     OF     THE     NEW     TESTAMENT. 

THE   GOSPEL   OF  ST.  LUKE. 

BT     THE    KEV.     EUSTACE     R.    CONDER,     M.A.,     LEEDS. 


THE  writer  of  tlio  tliird  Gospel  employs  the 
first  person  singular,  both  in  the  preface  to 
the  Gospel  and  in  the  i^reface  to  the  Acts 
(in  which  he  refers  to  the  Gospel  as  "  the 
former  treatise ") ;  and  by  the  repeated  use  of  the 
first  person  plural  in  his  narrative  of  the  travels  and 
labours  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  he  iiuijlies  tliat  he  was 
a  eompauiou  in  both  travel  and  toil.  Yet,  like  the 
other  Evangelists,  he  has  abstained  from  appending  his 
name  to  his  work.  And  although  the  name  of  Luke,  as 
one  of  St.  Paul's  companions,  repeatedly  occurs  in  the 
Epistles,  it  is  only  on  the  authority  of  tradition  that 
we  assign  this  name  to  the  author  of  this  Gospel.  But 
it  is  a  tradition  of  that  entirely  trustworthy  sort  to 
which  we  have  before  referred  (in  preceding  articles 
on  the  Gospels) ;  not  the  dictum  of  authority,  but  the 
testimony  of  universal  belief  amongst  those  whose  belief 
implied  knowledge. 

The  name  "  Lute "  is  our  English  contraction  of 
Lucas,  itself  an  abbrevi;ition  of  Lucanus  (the  same  mth 
the  name  of  the  poet  Lucau).  Like  Silvanus,  Marcus, 
Paulus,  it  is  a  Latin  name ;  and  as  we  have  no  hint 
of  the  Evangelist  lia\'iug  borne  any  Jewish  name,  we 
may  presume  that  he  was  a  Gentile ;  though  it  woidd 
be  going  too  far  to  infer  that  he  was,  like  Paul  and 
Silvanus,  a  Roman  citizen.  It  is  commonly  assumed 
that  he  is  the  same  with  "  Luke,  the  beloved  physician," 
referred  to  in  Col.  iv.  14  ;  an  assumption  resting  simply 
on  the  improbability  that  there  was  among  St.  Paul's 
companions  another  of  the  same  name. 

The  naiTative  in  the  Book  of  Acts  implies  the 
writer's  presence  first  in  chapter  x\'i.,  on  occasion  of 
Paul's  ^-ision  at  Troas,  where  tlie  remarkable  expression 
"  gathering  that  the  Lord  had  called  us  to  preach  tlie 
gospel,"  seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  an  active  and 
even  prominent  member  of  the  little  missionary  baud. 
Compare  verses  13,  15,  17.'  The  remark  previously 
made   concerning  Matthew   and  Peter  will,  however, 

1  The  natural  inference  from  these  passages,  if  they  stood  alone, 
would  be  that  the  writer  was  either  Silas  or  Timothy.  The  former 
hypothesis  (propounded  in  the  LUerarij  Hblori/  of  the  .Vtn!  Tisla. 
ment)  has  been  examined  carefully  and  keenly  by  Deau  Alford,  who 
considere  it  untenable.  Some  of  his  arguments  do  not  appear 
conclusive;  but  the  strongest  (and  perhaps  decisive)  is  the  im- 
probability that  St.  Paul  should  in  some  of  his  Epistles  speak  of 
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also  ajiply  here ;  the  gifts  of  the  histoiian  and  of  the 
preacher  are  not  often  united.  It  seems  (in  Dean 
Alford's  words)  "  probable  that  the  men  of  loord  and 
action,  in  those  times  of  the  li\-ing  energy  of  the  Spirit, 
would  take  the  highest  place  ;  and  that  the  work  of 
securing  to  future  generations  the  word  of  God  would 
not  be  fidly  honoured  till,  from  necessity,  it  became 
duly  valued," 

Of  St.  Luke's  life  and  labours,  after  the  "  two  years  " 
at  Rome  referred  to  in  the  last  sentence  we  have  from 
his  pen,  we  possess  no  trace.  Early  tradition  and 
modern  criticism  have  toOed  to  spin  a  web  of  conjecture 
(of  the  slenderest  tissue)  across  the  void.  Thus,  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  make  him  to  have  been  a  native  of  the 
famous  city  of  Antioch,  which  Dean  Alford  ingeniously 
conjectures  to  be  a  mistake  for  Antioch  in  Pisidia. 
From  the  fact  that  slaves  were  often  called  by  shortened 
names,  like  Lucas,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was 
a  freedman ;  as  if  we  were  to  draw  an  inference  as 
to  any  English  writer's  social  standing  from  his  being 
known  as  "  Tom  "  or  "  Sam  "  among  his  friends."  That 
he  was  one  of  the  Seventy  referred  to  in  his  Gospel 
(chap.  X.  1) — which  would  contradict  his  disclaimer  of 
having  been  an  "  eye-witness  "  (chap.  i.  2) — and  that  he 
was  a  painter,  are  idle  traditions,  requiring  no  attention. 
That  he  was  a  man  of  good  education  and  culture  is 
plain  from  his  writings,  but  especially  from  the  style 
of  his  preface  (i.  1 — 4),  which  dijfers  so  notably  from 
the  body  of  liis  narrative  as  to  show  that  he  would  have 
written  in  more  classical  and  elegant  Greek,  had  he  not 
been  restrained  by  faithful  adherence  to  the  original 
narratives  (oral  or  wi-itten),  the  substance  of  which.it 
was  his  object  to  record. 

St.  Luke's  own  idea  of  his  work  is  indicated  in  his 
preface  ;  and  more  tersely  still  in  the  opening  words  of 
his  second  treatise,  commonly  knovra  by  the  not  very 
appropriate  title  of  "Acts  of  the  Apostles."  It  is  a 
record  "of  all  that  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  teach,  until 

Silvanus  and  in  others  of  Lucas,  with  no  apparent  reason  for 
such  variation  (both  being  Roman  names),  had  they  been  the  same 
person.  The  idea  that  Timothy  was  the  narrator  is  contradicted 
by  Acts  XX.  4,  5. 

-  Not  to  mention  that,  if  such  an  abbreviation  were  peculiar  to 
slaves,  courtesy  would  require  its  beiug  dropped  when  a  man 
attained  his  freedom. 
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the  day  in  wliicli  He  was  takeu  up  "  to  heaven.  The 
so-caUeJ  Book  of  Acts  is  the  sequel  of  the  Gospel,  and 
might  more  truly  bo  named  the  "  Acts  of  the  Ascended 
Lord ;"  carrying  on  the  story  of  what  Jesus  continued 
"both  to  do  and  teach,"  both  through  His  Apostles 
and  tlirongh  the  whole  body  of  His  disciples,  from  that 
memorable  day  of  Pentecost  when  He  fulfilled  His, 
promise  by  the  shedding  forth  (Acts  ii.  33)  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  until  in  Rome  itself  His  Cross  was  preached 
"unhindered;"'  and  though  "the  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ"  was  "an  ambassador  in  bonds,"  yet  "the  word 
of  Gfod  was  not  bound." 

The  "  most  excellent  Theophilus,"  to  whom  Ijoth  works 
are  formally  inscribed,  may  be  regarded  as  representing 
the  ckss  of  readers  especially  had  in  view  by  the  Evan- 
gelist. His  name  is  Greek,  his  rank  suggests  education 
and  intelligence,  and  he  had  been  already  instructed  in 
the  tiiiths  of  the  Gospel.  The  Evangelist's  design  was 
to  furnish  so  faithful  an  outline  (for  it  could  be  no  more) 
of  the  things  certainly  believed  throughout  the  Christian 
Church  on  the  testimony  of  the  original  eye-witnesses 
of  the  facts,  that  Theophilus  might  know  the  certainty 
of  what  he  had  been  taught.  Many  attempts  thus  to 
record  the  oral  teaching  of  the  Apostles  (whether  in 
Hebrew  or  in  Greek)  had  already  been  made.  This 
was  natural,  one  may  say  inevitable.  St.  Luke  neither 
censures  nor  praises  those  already  iiublished  memoirs. 
The  only  claim  which  he  modestly  makes  to  a  special 
fitness  for  this  great  work,  is  that  of  thorough  informa- 
tion and  diligent  industry;  "lia\'ing  closely  followed 
from  the  beginning  all  things  accurately"  (i.  3). 

The  assumption,  sometimes  liastily  made,  that  these 
words  imply  a  disclaimer  of  inspiration,  betrays  a  very 
shallow  view  of  its  nature.  Scripture  undoubtedly 
records  instances  of  inspiration  acting  with  an  over- 
mastering power,  independently  of  thought  and  volition, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Balaam  and  Saul.  But  in  its  highest 
form  inspiration  does  not  supersede,  but  pervades, 
guides,  and  stimidatcs  to  the  utmost  the  exercise  of  the 
natural  facidties ;  so  that  the  work  produced  bears  the 
full  impress  of  the  indiridual  character  and  manner  of 
its  human  author,  while  the  stamp  of  r)i\-iue  author- 
ship is  no  loss  clearly  legible  in  the  perfect  and  inimit- 
able quality  of  the  work,  its  freedom  from  error,  its 
tone  of  authority,  and  innate  spiritual  power,  to  which 
human  uatm'O  under  all  conditions  pays  homage  ;  and 
its  permanent  adaptation  to  its  purpose,  defying  the 
pasting  touch  of  time. 

The  Gospel  history  is  the  true  battle-ground  of  the 
great  conflict  between  Christian  faith  and  scepticism. 
Into  this  conflict  the  question  of  inspiration  need  not 
enter.  If  the  four  Gospels  (or  even  any  one  of  them) 
present  in  substance  and  main  outline  atrutlifnl  account 
of  the  character,  teaching,  miracles,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Jestjs,  the  trath  and  Diriue  authority  of 
Christianity  are  established.     For  the  essence — the  soul 


1  ',1ku\i't<oc,  the  word  witb  wbicli  tliB  Book  of  Acts  closes.  See 
Baumgarten's  ifistora  of  the  Church  in  the  AposioKc  Atje;  JHovrison's 
Translation,  in  Clarli's  Library. 


— of  Christianity  is  not '  any  system  either  of  doctrines 
or  of  ethics.  The  essence  of  Christianity  is  Christ. 
Christianity  has,  indeed,  other  evidence  besides  the 
historical — evidence  of  a  nature  which,  to  many  minds, 
is  more  impressive  and  satisfying ;  but  its  root  is  in 
historic  fact,  for  the  certainty  of  which  the  testimony 
of  eye-witnesses  is  of  prime  importance.  It  is,  there- 
fore, most  instructive  to  observe  with  what  clear  definite- 
ncss  St.  Luke  sets  forth  in  his  opening  sentence  this 
fundamental  certainty.  His  Gospel  was  written,  at 
latest,  -(vithin  about  thirty  years  after  the  Ascension,  for 
it  was  finished  before  the  Book  of  Acts  was  commenced; 
the  last  sentence  of  which  brings  us  to  the  year  63, 
or  thereabouts.  It  matj  have  been  ^vl•itteu  several  years 
carlier.- 

In  St.  Luke's  pages,  therefore  (inspiration  apart),  wo 
have  the  substance  honestly,  carefully,  and  intelligently 
recorded,  of  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  to  facts  of 
the  greatest  pubHcity — the  most  extraordinary  in  the 
whole  compass  of  human  experience — while  the  memory 
of  them  was  stOl  fresh  in  tens  of  thousands  of  minds. 
And  we  have  no  contemporary  contradiction  of  these 
statements,  unless  it  be  the  lame  story  invented  by  the 
Jews  to  explain  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  (Matt,  xxviii. 
13),  that  His  friends  had  stolen  His  corpse  from  the 
tomb. 

In  default  of  any  narrower  distinction,  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  third  Gospel  has  been  said  to  be  U7iiver- 
sality — broad  human  interest  and  sympathy.  Not  a 
few  passages  might  be  selected  in  illustration  of  this 
view.  At  the  same  time  wo  must  be  on  our  guard,  in 
any  general  statements  of  this  sort,  against  mistaking 
antithesis  for  insight,  and  epigrammatic  point  for  truth. 
Thus  wo  have  seen  that,  notwithstanding  the  strongly- 
marked  Jewish  features  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  it  is 
he  who  has  recorded  the  homage  of  the  Eastern  Magi 
to  the  new-born  King ;  the  faith  of  Gentiles  rebuking 
the  unbelief  and  outstrippiug  the  faith  of  Israel ;  the 
parables  in  which  the  world-wide  scope  of  Christ's 
kingdom  and  tribunal  are  most  strongly  .set  forth  ;  and 
the  command  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  reserved  for  St.  Luke  to  be  the  pen- 
man of  tliose  august  narratives  and  inspired  hymns 
contained  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  his  Gospel,  wliich 
may  almost  be  called  a  postscript  to  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptiu-es. 

Tliese  initial  chapters,  including  the  only  account  of 
our  Saviour's  childhood — a  brief  but  inestimable  frag- 
ment— which  it  has  pleased  God  to  allow  to  be  placed 
on  record,  are  bi-oadly  marked  off  from  the  remainder 
of  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  In  two  passages  his  narrative 
records  facts  which  could  not  be  derived  from  reports 
of  eye-witnesses,  but  must  have  been,  in  the  first 
instance,  supplied  either  l)y  our  Lord's  own  statements 
(which  seems  not  very  probaldc),  or  by  direct  revela- 
tion ;  namely,   the  account  of  the  Temptation  in  the 


-  Dean  Alford's  assumption  that  no  Gospel  conJd  have  been 
written  before  a.d.  50— that  for  twenty  years  no  one  attempted  to 
write  any  account  of  the  words  and  worlis  of  Jesus  —is  entirely 
void  of  proof. 
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wilderness,  and  tlie  account  of  tlio  Aji;ouy  in  Getli- 
semane.  Tho  first  is  common  to  him  witli  St.  Mattliew. 
So  is  the  second  in  part,  but  St.  Luke  adds  the  circum- 
stances of  the  "  sweat  as  it  were  gi'eat  drops  of  blood," 
and  of  the  angel  sent  to  strengthen  the  Sufferer. 

As  to  the  main  body  of  this  Gospel,  a  moderately 
attentive  reader  will  not  have  failed  to  observe  that  it 
consists  of  three  portions.  From  chap.  iii.  to  chap.  ix. 
50,  it  is  in  substantial  accordance  with  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Mark ;  supplying,  however,  even  here, 
much  important  new  matter — a  different  genealogy 
from  that  in  the  fii'st  Gospel,  with  the  accounts  of  the 
Ti.sit  to  Nazjireth,  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  the 
raising  of  the  mdow's  sou,  and  the  penitent  who  anointed 
our  Saviour's  feet.  Again,  from  chap,  xviii.  15  to  the 
end,  this  Gospel  is  in  substantial  accordance  with  those 
of  Matthew  and  Mark,  with  a  similar  margin  of  variation 
and  addition  :  as  in  the  accoimt  of  Zacchajus ;  in  the 
parable  of  the  pounds  (different,  both  in  occasion  and 
details,  from  that  of  the  talents.  Matt,  xxv.) ;  in  the 
remarkable  instance  of  the  Lord  turning  and  looking 
on  Peter  (xxii.  61) ;  and  in  the  account  of  the  events 
following  the  resm-rection.  Between  these  two  portions 
thus  broadly  agreeing  with  the  other  so-called  synoptic 
Gospels — that  is  to  say,  from  chap.  ix.  51  to  chaj).  xviii. 
14 — we  find  a  large  amount  of  matter  peculiar  to  this 
Gospel.  Of  fifteen  parables  recorded  only  by  St.  Luke, 
thirteen  are  in  this  section.  It  contains  ten  incidents 
not  mentioned  elsewhei-e,  three  of  which  are  miracles ; 
of  the  other  seven,  the  mission  of  the  Seventy,  and  the 
story  of  Martha  and  Mary,  are  the  chief.  The  rest  of 
tho  section  is  made  up  of  discourses  or  sayings,  closely 
parallel  in  the  main  with  portions  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  but  differing  in  detail,  and  in  the  connection 
of  time,  place,  and  circumstances.  This  section  has 
occasioned  much  perplexity  to  harmonists,  in  the  en- 
deavour to  arrange  each  incident  and  discourse  in  true 
chronological  order.  Clu-onological  arrangement  is  not 
that  "  order  "  of  which  St.  Luke  speaks  in  his  preface, 
except  in  those  broad  general  outlines  which  are  common 
to  all  the  four  Gospels.  Harmonists,  in  straining  after 
an  impossible  accuracy,  often  involve  in  obscurity  what 
is  comijai-atively  plain.  Exaggerated  significance  is 
often  attached  to  such  indications  of  time  as  here  and 
there  occur.  Thus,  for  example,  the  note  of  time  in 
chap.  ix.  51,  which  refers  simply  to  the  incident  there 
narrated,  has  been  taken  as  a  key  to  the  chronology  of 
tho  whole  section.  With  these  cautious,  however,  we 
shall  scarcely  be  wrong  in  referring  the  csntents  of 
this  section  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  in  the  main,  to  the 
last  six  months  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  aiul  especially 
to  that  portion  which  Ho  spent  iv  Penea. 

An  ancient  tradition,  supported  by  tho  venerable 
names  of  Ireneeus,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Euseblus,  and 
Jerome,  represents  St.  Luke's  Gospel  as  embodying  the 
substance  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  teaching,  or  perhaps 
even  dictated  by  St. '  Paul.  The  only  value  of  this 
tradition  lies  in  the  proof  and  warning  it  affords  of  the 
necessity  of  rigorously  distinguishing  between  the  facts 
attested  by  tradition,  and  the  inferences  and  opinions 


of  those  through  whom  tho  tradition  reaches  us.  In 
plain  words,  when  these  early  Christian  fathers  teU  us 
what  Lay  within  their  own  knowledge,  their  testimony 
is  of  the  utmost  weight :  when  they  give  us  their  infer- 
ences and  guesses,  we  are  often  better  judges  than 
they,  because  they  were  entii-cly  untrained  in  that  keen 
and  accurate  criticism  which  has  become  habitual  with 
modern  scliolars.  Regarding  this  special  tradition, 
' '  tliere  is  little  or  nothing  in  tho  Gospel  itself  to  favour 
such  an  hyijothesis,  and  very  much  to  conti-adict  it." ' 
The  only  striking  coincidence  between  St.  Luke  and  St. 
Paul  is  found  in  tho  account  given  by  tho  latter  of  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (1  Cor.  xi.  23 — 25 ; 
Luke  xxii,  19,  20).-  To  this  we  may  add,  if  St.  Paul  be 
tlie  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (or  if,  as  some 
have  conjectured,  St.  Luke  ■wi'ote  it  from  oral  discourses 
of  St.  Paul),  that  the  key  to  Heb.  v.  7  is  supplied  by 
Luke  xxii.  43,  44. 

How  and  wherefore  St.  Luke  wi'ote  his  Gospel,  he 
has  distinctly  informed  us  in  his  preface.  His  object 
was  the  instruction  of  Christians  in  the  fundamental 
facts  of  their  faith.  Accuracy  and  certainty  were  the 
points  he  especially  aimed  at.  Long  famUiarity  with 
his  theme,  and  dihgeut  inquiry,  qiialified  him  to  write 
with  authority.  He  had  taken  notliing  at  second  hand, 
but  had  derived  his  information  directly  from  those 
eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  to  whom  the  great  work  of 
telling  tho  Gospel  story  was  first  entrusted.  The  first 
two  chapters,  manifestly  transcripts  from  Hebrew  origi- 
nals, give  us  (I  cannot  doubt)  the  testimony  of  Zacharias, 
Elisabeth,  and  Mary.  Tho  slumbering  voice  of  ancient 
prophecy  wakes  again  in  them,  forming  a  living  link 
between  the  Scriptiu-es  of  tho  Old  Covenant  and  those 
of  the  New,  of  which  they  were  the  fii'st- written  pages ; 
reminding  us  that  "  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the 
spirit  of  prophecy." 

If  the  suggestion  1  have  offered  be  accepted,  that  the 
"  oral  gospel  "  forming  the  basis  of  both  St.  Matthew's 
and  St.  Mark's  narrative  was  the  preaching  of  the 
Apostle  Peter,  the  same  origin  must  be  ascribed  to 
those  portions  of  St.  Luke's  narrative  which  are  in  sub- 
stance one  with  theirs.  The  remaining  portions  must 
have  been  supplied  either  by  the  ijreaching,  or  by 
private  statements  or  notes  of  other  eye-witnesses. 

1  Ci/cL  o/  Bih.  Lit.  In  the  same  admirably  compreTiensive  and 
instructive  article,  Mr.  Venablcs  quotes  the  remark  that  "  St. 
Luke's  is  the  Gospel  of  contrasts,''  instancing  Zacharias'  unbelief 
aud  Mary's  faith ;  Simon  and  the  penitent  woman  ;  Martha  and 
Mnry  ;  ono  tliaukful  and  nine  thankless  lepers ;  '*  the  tears  and 
hosannas  on  the  brow  of  Olivet;"  woes  opposed  to  blessings  (chap, 
vi.  24 — 26) ;  the  Pharisee  aud  publican  ;  the  good  Samaritan  ;  the 
blaspheming  and  repentant  malefactors. 

-  The  view  adopted  by  Westcott  (following  "Winer,  with  others), 
rightly  rejected  by  Dean  Alford,  that  St.  Paul  here  claims  no 
direct  revelation,  but  only  to  have  heard  from  others  what  came 
originally  from  the  Lord,  rests  ou  an  overstrained  grammatical 
nicety — the  employment  of  the  preposition  "to,  instead  of  nnpit. 
But  (1)  the  fact  that  the  Lord  was  the  original  authority  is  by  no 
means  inconsistent  with  His  having  personally  commuuicated  both 
the  facts  aud  the  command  to  the  Apostle  ;  (2)  there  would  be  no 
meaning  in  saying  that  an  account  of  what  Jesus  did  came  originally 
from  Himself  ;  (3)  St.  Paul  uses  both  prepositions  in  denying  that 
he  received  his  Gospel  from  men  (Gal.  i.  1,  1'3),  and  uses  fapi  of 
the  original  source  of  a  thing  as  well  as  of  the  medium  (Phil, 
iv.  18). 
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THE   POETEY   OP   THE   BIBLE. 

IMAGERY   FROM   OBJECTS    OF    COMMON   LIFE. 

BT  THE  KEY.  A.  S.  AGLBN,  M.A.,  INCUMBENT  OF  ST.  NINIAn's,  ALYTH,  N.B. 


)  F  thu  fidelity  ivith  wliicli  the  Bible  reflects 
the  natural  features  of  a  laud  so  diversi- 
fied as  Palestiue  has  been  serviceable  ui 
its  wide-spread  mission  over  the  earth,  its 
vivid  representation  of  every  form  of  healthy  human 
life  has  had  no  less  influence  in  securing  for  its  doctrines 
a  welcome  among  the  different  conditions  and  ranks  of 
men.  Tlie  Jewish  Scriptures  differ  from  the  religious 
books  of  other  countries  in  the  wide  range  of  their 
sympathies.  They  do  not  appeal  to  the  experience  of  a 
select  or  initiated  few.  They  address  all  who  have  ears 
to  hear,  and  speak  to  the  representatives  of  every  class 
with  the  authority  which  can  only  bo  secured  by  interest 
in  its  welfare,  and  familiarity  with  its  needs. 

In  claiming  this  largo  sympathy  for  Hebrew  poetry, 
■we  do  no  more  than  describe  the  office  of  poetry  in 
general.  But  it  is  endent  that  the  social  arrangements 
of  the  Israelites  during  the  best  periods  of  their  history 
were  eminently  favourable  to  the  presei-vation,  in  the 
national  literature,  of  this  element  of  impartial  truth- 
fulness. As  in  the  Greece  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the 
whole  course  of  domestic  and  common  life  among  the 
Hebrews  was  simple  and  uniform  in  the  highest  degree. 

To  estimate,  therefore,  the  place  which  rural  and 
domestic  images  occupy  in  Biblical  poetry,  and  the 
boldness  vrith  which  they  are  introduced,  we  may 
conveniently  compare  it  >vith  the  great  epics  of  Greece. 
These  reflect  a  state  of  society  in  its  primitive  sim- 
plicity, similar  to  the  best  phases  of  Hebrew  life. 
There  was  the  same  respect  for  honest  labour,  the 
same  freedom  from  disdain  of  manual  toil.  The  wise 
Ulysses  Ijuilt  his  own  house,  and  carved  his  own 
bed.  Princes  did  the  work  of  cooks.  Tlie  princess 
of  Phiuacia,  one  of  t)ie  most  gracefid  and  lovely  of 
all  poetic  creatioiLS,  took  her  part  with  the  maidens  of 
her  court  in  washing  the  houseliold  linen.  It  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  manners  which  he  represents,  that 
Homer  takes  a  serene  and  sunny  enjoyment  in  rural 
scenes  of  every  kind.  But  while  he  makes  homely  work 
beautiful,  he  does  not,  as  the  Hebrew  poets  do,  surround 
it  with  associations  of  grandeur  and  sublimity.  Similes 
from  the  farmyard  ami  the  field  the  Grecian  bard  keeps 
for  his  less  heroic  and  important  incidents.  The  poet 
of  Israel  connects  by  his  metaphors  the  highest  with 
the  lowest  tilings.  The  actions,  not  only  of  warriors 
and  Iviugs,  but  of  tlie  Supremo  Being  himself,  are  often 
illustrated  from  the  meanest  and  commonest  sources. 
And  this  is  done  so  naturally  that  we  are  conscious  of 
no  incongruity.  Heaven,  so  united  to  earth,  loses  no 
dignity,  but  confers  it.  The  event  described  does  not 
suffer  in  power  or  grandeur  from  the  illustration  em- 
ployed; while  the  image,  so  familiar  in  its  homeliness, 
lends  a  life-like  reality  to  thoughts  which  might  else  be 
too  sublime  for  ordinary  minds. 


This  feature  of  Biblical  poetry  cannot  bo  better  illus- 
trated than  by  the  instance  selected  by  Bishop  Lowth. 
The  ancient  modes  of  threshing  and  winnowing  corn 
were  in  themselves  picturesque,  and  afforded  many 
situations  favom-abie  for  the  exercise  of  poetic  imagi- 
nation. Tho  floor,  which  was  not  seldom  selected  for 
the  performance  of  religious  rites,  and  held  in  sacred 
estimation,  was  generally  in  a  lofty  and  exposed  situa- 
tion, where  tho  wind  served  as  a  natural  fan,  to  blow 
away  the  chaff  as  the  oxen  trod  the  sheaves.' 

An  instrument  constructed  of  large  planks  funiished 
with  sharp  teeth,  or  a  kind  of  cart  on  indented  wheels, 
was  sometimes  substituted  for  the  cattle.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  borrows  a  grand  image  from  this  custom  :— 

"  Behold,  I  liave  made  thee  a  threshing  waiu  ; 
A  new  coru-drag  armed  with  pointed  teeth. 
Thou  Shalt  thresh  the  mountains  and  beat  them  small, 
And  reduce  tho  hills  to  chaff. 

Thou  shalt  winnow  them,  and  the  wind  shall  bear  them  away  j 
And  the  tempest  shall  scatter  them  abroad." 

(Isa.  xli.  15,  IS.) 

Hero  the  comparison  of  the  chosen  people  to  an 
instrument  for  executing  Jehovah's  vengeance  on  the 
heathen  is  remarkably  fine,  and  exhibits  the  secret  of 
the  sublimity  of  such  images  in  Hebrew  poetry,  which 
jiroduces  its  effect  by  a  boldness  surpassing  anything 
in  Homer.  In  the  following  employment  of  the  same 
simile  in  the  Iliad,  the  comparison  of  tho  hero's  horses 
to  the  oxen,  grand  as  it  is,  is  more  obvious  and  clear ; 
and,  lejiving  less  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  does 
not  impress  him  to  the  same  degi'oe  :— 

"  As  with  autumnal  harvests  covered  o'er 
And  thick  bestrewn  lies  Ceres'  sacred  floor. 
When  round  and  round  with  uever-weai'ied  pain 
The  trampling  steers  beat  out  the  unnumbered  grain; 
So  the  fierce  coursers,  as  the  chariot  rolls. 
Tread  down  whole  ranks  and  crush  out  heroes'  souls." 

(Pope's  niad,  xx.  577.) 

In  other  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  God  himself  is 
represented  as  the  One  who  threshes  out  tho  heatlien, 
tramples  them  under  His  feet,  and  disperses  them ;  while 
tho  comparison  of  the  wicked  to  "  chaff  which  is  di-iveu 
by  tho  wind"  is  so  frequent  as  almost  to  become  a 
poetical  commonplace.'-  But  tlie  image  was  revived 
with  all  the  power  of  freshness  and  originality  when, 
after  the  long  prophetic  silence,  a  voice  was  hoard  in 
the  wilderness  jiroclaiming  tho  coming  of  an  Anointed 
One,  in  whoso  hand  should  bo  a  winnowing  fan  that 
would  "  throughly  purge  His  floor,"  and  sift,  with  keen 
discrimination,  genuine  and  substantial  worth  from  the 
chaff  fit  only  for  the  burning. 

It  would  bo  useless  to  accumulate  allusions  of  a 
similar   kind.      Images  from  ploughing,  sowing,  and 


1  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18 ;  Hos.  ix.  1. 

-  Hab.  iii.  12 ;  Joel  iii.  li  ;  Jer.  U.  33  ;  Isa.  xxi.  10. 
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reaping,  and  all  the  detaOs  of  Eastern  agricultural  life, 
will  occur  to  every  one.  The  magnificent  picture  of  the 
wine-press  of  the  vengeance  of  Almighty  God,  iu  the 
sixty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  has  been  already  quoted. 
The  same  image  floated  before  the  imagination  of  the 
seer  of  Patmos,  and  mingled  its  fierce  colours  with  the 
awful  visions  which  were  unrolled  in  his  sight.' 

Among  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  Palestine,  that 
of  the  potter  often  attracted  the  notice  of  the  prophets, 
who  borrowed  some  of  their  most  striking  and  forcible 
symbols  from  it.  The  material  in  which  the  potter  works, 
his  absolute  command  over  it,  and  its  obedience  to  the 
skilful  hand  which  makes  it  take  what  shape  or  im- 
pression the  artist  likes,  commended  that  art  to  religious 
poets  in  seareli  of  expres.sive  emblems  of  God's  creative 
power ;  while  tlie  ease  with  which,  iu  a  moment,  tlio 
vessel  of  clay  coidd  be  shattered,  suggested  the  irresis- 
tible might  of  Him  "  who  dasheth  iu  pieces  the  nations." 
Among  the  Old  Testament  writers  Jeremiah  is  especially 
fond  of  this  image,  and  it  passed  both  into  the  poetry 
and  the  theological  reasoniug  of  the  New  Testament. 
In  our  ovm  day  an  eminent  English  poet  has  shown 
that  the  ancient  writers  did  not  by  any  means  exhaust 
this  fertile  figure." 

Tho  mention  of  this  figure  of  the  potter's  vessel 
suggests  one  cause  which  redeems  the  imagery  with 
which  we  have  been  dealing  from  the  charge  of  mean- 
ness or  impropriety  when  employed  in  serious  and  lofty 
subjects.  In  the  symbolism  employed  by  the  prophets, 
which  may  be  described  as  acted  poetry,  the  commonest 
household  utensils  and  furnitui-e  offered  the  readiest  as 
well  as  the  most  striking  emblems.  The  prophetic 
warnings  had  reference  to  the  people  and  their  lives,  and 
were  often  brought  home  to  them  by  some  emblematic 
allusion  to  domestic  life.  Thus  Jeremiah  breaks  a  vase 
to  show  the  utter  and  in-evocable  doom  about  to  fall  on 
sinful  Jerusalem.^  From  the  signs  adopted  by  Ezekiel 
to  announce  or  explain  the  I)i\'ine  judgment,  we  can 
almost  gather  a  complete  picture  of  Oriental  daily  life. 
At  one  time  he  is  directed  to  bake  a  sujiply  of  bread ; 
at  another  to  superintend  the  boiling  of  flesh  in  a  large 
caldron  ;  at  another  to  move  the  furniture  from  his 
house,  as  if  about  to  change  his  residence.  Watching 
such  representations,  not  as  part  of  a  drama  intended 
only  to  amuse,  but  as  signs  of  an  inspired  mission 
brought  before  them  at  the  tunes  when  the  deepest 
feelings  of  their  nature  were  stirred,  the  Israelites 
came  to  connect  the  homeliest  actions  with  the  most 
serious  and  lofty  subjects.  Thus  a  taste  was  formed 
free  from  the  fastidiousness  which  modern  literature 
encourages,  and  Hebrew  poetry  dares  to  handle  subjects 


1  Rev.  xiv.  19 ;  six,  15. 

2  E.  Browning's  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra.     Especially — 

"Ay,  note  that  potter's  wheel, 
That  metaphor  !   and  feel 

Why  time  spins  fast,  why  passive  lies  our  clay. 
Thou,  to  whom  fools  propound 
When  the  wine  makes  its  round — 

'  Since  life  fleets,  all  is  change  ;  the  past  gone,  seize  to-day'  " 
and  succeeding  stanzas. 
^  Jer.  xix.  10. 


of  the  meanest  kind  with  a  boldness  to  which  the 
greatest  of  other  countries  hardly  approach.^  Common 
as  is  the  figure  of  Time  ploughing  tlie  aged  face  into 
wrinkles,  what  lyrical  poet  would  now  venture  to  de- 
scribe excessive  misf oi-tuue  iu  the  Psalmist's  way  ? — 

**  The  ploughers  have  ploughed  upon  my  baclt. 
And  made  long  furrows."  (Ps.  cxxix.  3.) 

Or  in  what  other  literature  could  a  comptirison  be 
found,  combining  at  once  the  utmost  meanness  iu  the 
illustration  and  the  .supremo  of  sublimity  in  its  appli- 
cation ? — 

*'  And  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem, 
As  a  man  wipeth  a  dish  ; 
He  wipeth  it  and  turneth  it  upside  down." 

(2  Kings  xxj.  1.3.     See  Lowtli,  Lect.  vii.) 

This  series  of  papers  would  be  incomplete  without 
a  few  remarks  on  the  skill  and  jiower  exhibited 
by  tlie  poets  of  Israel  in  depicting  hum.au  passions. 
Poetry  has  been  defined  as  tlie  spontaneous  overflow 
of  powerful  feelings,  and  iu  endeavouring  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  excellence  of  a  jjoem,  we  test  it  by 
its  power  to  communicate  to  ourselves  the  passions 
which  it  paints.  His  .skill  is  great  who  succeeds  in 
charming  us  into  sympathy  with  himself,  or  convinces 
us  of  the  truth  with  which  ho  paints  emotions  to  which 
our  own  hearts  have  been  strangers. 

But  there  are  certain  conditions  peculiar  to  Hebrew 
song  which  must  be  borne  iu  mind.  It  is  for  the  mo.st 
part  lyrical,  and  therefore  reflects  only  single  and 
isolated  states  of  feeling.  Of  tlie  infinite  complexity 
of  human  motive  and  character,  a  short  psalm  or  rapid 
ode  cannot  take  account.  But  hardly  any  poetry  is  so 
completely  spontaneous  as  that  of  the  Jews.  The  poet 
usually  sings  from  the  force  of  remembered  emotion, 
or  more  properly  from  feelings  which,  having  once  pos- 
sessed him,  do  not  die  away  like  the  passions  of  less 
gifted  individuals,  but  live  on  as  a  permanent  part  of 
his  being.  Hence  he  is  distinguished  from  other  men, 
not  only  by  a  greater  quickness  of  thought  and  feeling 
under  immediate  external  excitement,  but  by  a  power 
of  expressing  his  sensations  after  the  exciting  cause  has 
passed  away.  These  he  will  sometimes  depict  iu  lan- 
guage little  short  in  liveliness  and  truth  of  that  which 
is  uttered  by  men  in  real  life  under  the  actual  pressure 
of  excited  passion.  This  is,  doubtless,  the  character 
of  many  of  the  Hebrew  odes.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
numbers  of  the  Psalms,  as  well  as  passages  in  the  pro- 
phetical books,  seem  to  have  sprung  from  the  first 
vehemence  of  feeling  of  which  tliey  are  the  inspired 
utterance.  Tlie  fifty-ninth  Psalm  offers  a  good  instance. 
It  appears  to  be  the  composition  of  a  king  beleaguered 
in  Jerusalem  by  a  foreign  foe.  In  his  cry  for  help, 
his  mind,  it  is  true,  recurs  to  old  deliverances  \vrought 
by  Jehovah  for  His  Holy  City ;  but  the  tone  of  sconi 

■1  Dante,  of  moderns,  comes  perhaps  the  nearest  to  the  Hebrews 
iu  this  daring,  e.g.— 

"  The  moon  belated  almost  into  midnight 
Now  made  the  stars  appear  to  us  more  rare. 
Formed  Iifee  ahyicliei  that  ia  all  ablaze." 
•  {Tii.r(j,  xviii.) 

Shakespeare,  too,  C3n  combine  homeliness  and  sublimity,  eg,  — 
"  Blow,  wind,  and  crack  your  cheeks."  [King  Lear.) 
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is  so  fierce,  aud  the  imprecations  are  so  real,  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  we  havo  hero  words 
actually  uttered  whOo  some  barbarian  horde,  probably 
the  Scythians,  were  raging  round  the  walls.'  But 
whether  tliis  be  a  correct  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
such  poems  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  a  religious  poet 
sino-ino-  or  writing  under  the  influence  of  a  mighty  con- 
viction, was  within  the  same  circle  of  feeling  whether  lie 
recalled  the  past  or  described  tlie  present.  Whenever 
the  presence  of  a  Spiritual  Being  is  realised  the  reli- 
gious emotions  will  be  excited,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Hebrew  lyric  poetry  appears  to  have  been  composed  in 
the  spirit  which  foimd  utterance  in  the  cry — 

"  Whither  shall  I  go  then  from  Thy  Spirit  ? 
Or  whither  shall  I  go  from  Thy  presence  ?  " 

WliUe,  therefore,  its  almost  exclusive  occupation  \vith 
the  religious  side  of  life  limits  its  range  to  one  set  of 
feelings,  the  language  in  which  these  are  exhibited  is 
remarkable  for  its  liveliness  and  truth.  Indeed,  it  has 
often  been  remarked  that  there  is  danger  in  the  general 
adoption  of  this  passionate  Eastern  religious  language 
by  the  less  emotional  Western  races.  The  burning 
words  in  which  men  under  the  influence  of  deep  emo- 
tion have  expressed  their  convictions  are  usefid,  if  they 
help  us  to  give  to  otherwise  v.ague  and  fitful  feelings 
the  definiteness  necessai-y  to  make  them  starting-points 
for  immediate  action.  But  nothing  is  more  likely  to 
dull  the  reality  of  spiritual  perception  than  the  con- 
stant strain  after  ecstacies  of  emotion  which  were  real 
to  other  minds,  but  need  an  effort  to  create  them  in  our 
own ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  so 
likely  to  impair  the  sincerity  of  the  soul  as  the  habitual 
repetition  of  words  pitched  in  a  key  so  far  above  the 
range  of  ordinary  feeling.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  custom  of  chanting  the  Psalms  has  a  propriety 
beyond  the  retention  of  their  decided  musical  purpose. 
Not  only  does  the  additional  impulse  of  music  come 
in  to  aid  the  emotional  faculties,  but  we  ai-e  reminded 
that  we  are  using  the  words  of  men  inspired  with  the 
passionate  feelings  of  poets,  as  well  as  with  the  religious 
feelings  of  saints. 

The  proper  place  to  notice  the  treatment  of  the  great 
human  passions  by  the  poets  of  Israel,  will  be  found  in 
the  detailed  notices  of  separate  books.  But  this  paper 
may  fitly  close  with  an  example  of  that  power  of  ex- 
pressing intense  and  passionate  religious  desire,  which 


'  See    lutroducticu   to   this   Psalm    in    Psalms    Chronologically 
Ayyanfjcd. 


in  different  degrees  was  possessed  by  all  the  insi)ired 
line.  The  occasion  of  the  exquisitely  plaintive  song 
of  whicli  Ps.  xUi.  forms  part  has  been  already  noticed 
(Vol.  II.,  p.  ICl).  The  accompanying  lijann  probably 
had  its  origin  in  the  same  experiences,  and  is  from  the 
pen  of  the  same  nameless  royal  author.  A  special 
interest  attaches  to  it  from  the  fact  that  it  contributed 
to  I'eligion  and  literature  a  permanent  symbol  of  life. 
The  "  vale  ©f  misery,"  or  "  vale  of  tears,"  in  verse  6, 
has  been  identified  with  the  last  caravan  station  on  the 
road  to  Jerusalem  from  the  north.  "  Ain  el-Haramie, 
the  last  halting-place,  is  a  melancholy  and  charming- 
spot,  and  few  impressions  equal  that  which  is  expe- 
rienced on  resting  there  for  the  evening  encampment. 
The  valley  is  narrow  and  gloomy ;  a  stream  of  black 
water  issues  from  the  rocks  which  form  its  walls,  and 
which  are  hollowed  into  sepulchres.  That,  I  believe,  is 
the  '  Vale  of  Tears,'  or  of  trickling  waters,  sung  of  as 
one  of  the  stations  of  the  journey  in  the  delightful 
eighty-fourth  P.salm,  and  become,  in  the  sad  and 
tender  mysticism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  emblem 
of  life." 2 

"  O,  bow  lovely  are  thy  dwellings, 

Jehovah,  Thou  God  of  Hosts  ! 
My  soul  hath  a  desire  and  lougiug  for  the  courts  of  Jehovah  : 

My  heart  and  my  flesh  cry  out  for  the  living  God, 
Yea,  the  sparrow  hath  fouud  her  an  house  and  the  swallow  a  nest, 

"Where  she  may  lay  her  young ; 
Even  Thy  altars,  O  Jehovah,  God  of  Hosty, 

My  King  aud  luy  God! 

"  Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  iu  Thy  house  : 

They  shall  yet  live  to  praise  Thee  ! 
Blessed  is  the  man  whose  strength  is  iu  Thee, 

Who  loveth  to  think  ou  journeying  to  Thy  House  ; 
Who  goiug  through  the  vale  of  misery,^  malco  it  a  well, 

Yea,  au  early  rain  falleth  and  covereth  it  with  blessing ! 
They  go  from  strength  to  strength,-* 

Aud  so  they  appear  before  God  iu  Zion. 

"Jehovah,  God  of  Hosts,  hear  Thou  my  prayer! 

Hearken,  O  God  of  Jacob  ! 
Behold,  O  God  our  Defender, 

Aud  look  upon  the  face  of  Thine  Anointed  ! 
For  one  day  iu  Thy  courts  is  better  thau  a  thousand; 

I  had  rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  House  of  my  God 
Than  to  dwell  iu  the  tents  of  uugodliuess. 

For  Jehovah  our  God  is  a  light  aud  defence  ! 
Jehovah  will  give  grace  aud  glory. 

And  no  good  thing  shall  be  withheld  from  them  that  live  a 
godly  life. 
O  Jehovah,  God  of  Hosts, 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  putteth  his  trust  iu  Thee." 


=  Ki5nau,  Tio  dc  Jhus,  p.  69. 

^  Valley  of  Baca,  as  in  A.  V.  Iu  2  Sam.  v.  2i,  the  word  is  trans- 
lated '*  mulberry-tree,"  aud  Ewald  reuders  hereby  "balsam."  But 
the  ancieut  versions  all  render  "  weepiug.''    See  Porowue  in  loc. 

■1  Id  est,  they  surmounted  every  fresh  obstacle. 
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STORK. 

^HEBE  is  uo  duiibt  about  the  correctness 
of  onr  version  in  t!io  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word  lihasiddh,  whicli  literally 
sigTiiiies  "  the  pious  bird,"  from  a  root  "  to 
dosiro  or  love  strongly."  The  stork  has  long  been  justly 
celebrated  for  its  strong  attachment  to  its  young  :  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  contain 
frequent  allusions  to  its  affection.  Ai-istotlo  and  Pliny 
mention  a  belief  that  the  young  repay  the  care  of  the 
parents  by  supporting  them  when  old,  an  idea  more 
pleasing  than  accurate.  The  Latins,  like  t!io  Hebrews, 
called  the  stork.(Ciconia  alha)  "the  pious  bird,"f((H's2^i<'- 
Pliny  also  tells  us  that  this  bird  was  so  highly  prized 
for  its  utility  in  destroying  serpents,  that  in  Thessaly 
it  was  a  capital  crime  for  any  one  to  kill  it ;  the  laws 
awarding  the  same  penalty  for  the  offence  as  for  homi- 
cide. Tlie  stork's  affection  for  its  young  was  shown  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner  at  the  bui-nuig  of  Delft,  in 
the  south  of  Holland,  when  a  female  bird,  after  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  carry  off  her  young,  chose 
rather  to  perish  with  them  in  the  general  ruin  than  to 
de.sert  them. 

The  stork,  from  its  carnivorous  habits  and  the  unclean 
nature  of  its  food,  was  not  allowed  as  food  (see  Lev.  xi. 
19;  Deut.  xiv.  18).  The  Psalmist  alludes  to  these  birds 
often  frequenting  fii--trees :  "  As  for  the  stork,  the  fir- 
trees  are  her  house"  (Ps.  civ.  17).  Jeremiah  notices 
their  migratory  habits:  "  Tea,  the  stork  in  the  lieaven 
knoweth  her  appointed  times ;  and  the  turtle,  and  the 
crane,  and  the  swallow  observe  the  time  of  their  comuig; 
but  my  people  know  not  the  judgment  of  the  Lord " 
(viii.  7).  Zechariah  seems  to  refer  to  the  power  of  the 
stork's  wings  in  chap.  v.  9.  The  stork  is  mentioned 
once  more,  viz.,  in  the  margin  of  Job  xxxix.  13,  where 
the  rendering  of  the  English  version  is  incorrect;  it 
should  be  translated  as  f oUows : 

"The  Vfing  of  the  ostrich  movoth  joyously. 
But  has  she  the  wings  aud  phimes  of  the  stork  ?  " 

(i.e.,  the  ostrich  has  beautiful  wLugs,  but  she  has  not 
ihe  affectionate  disposition  of  the  stork,  for  she  leaveth 
ier  eggs  in  the  dust,  aud  is  hardened  against  her 
young  ones,  &c.) 

The  utility  of  the  stork  to  man  in  destroying  serpents 
and  reptiles,  and  in  clearing  away  noxious  substances, 
has  secured  for  itself  protection.  In  Holland  and 
Germany  especially  the  stork  is  treated  as  a  welcome 
guest,  and  annually  returns  to  the  nest  on  a  steeple  or 
turret,  or  on  the  false  chimney  erected  by  the  HoUandor. 
or  the  platform  placed  hj  the  German  for  its  use,  where 
the  young  for  mauj-  generations  have  been  cradled.  In 
some  Continental  towns  the  young  storks  are  taken 
from  the  nests  aud  domesticated,  aud  may  be  seen 
near  the  markets,  where  they  are  usefiU  as  scavengers 
in  clearing  away  eutraUs  of  fisli  aud  other  offal. 


Storks  migrate  sometimes  in  enormous  numbers ; 
Shaw  noticed  several  flocks,  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  while 
he  was  journeying  over  Mount  Carmcl.  These  flocks 
were  from  Egypt,  and  each  one  occupied  three  hours  in 
passing  over.  Dr.  Tristram  aptly  calls  attention  to  the 
j  expression  ' '  stork  in  the  heaven  "as  of  pecidiar  force ; 
this  bird,  unlike  most  emigrants,  voyages  by  day  at  a 
great  height  in  the  air  and  in  vast  flocks.  He  also  speaks 
of  the  suddeuuess  with  which  these  birds  distribute 
themselves  over  the  whole  country  of  Palestine  as  "  truly 
startling."  In  winter  not  one  is  to  be  seen.  '"  On  the 
24th  of  March,  186-t,  vast  flocks  suddenly  appeared, 
steadily  travelling  northward,  and  leaving  large  detach- 
ments on  eveiy  plain  and  liill.  Prom  that  jjerioA  tiU 
about  the  4th  of  May  they  kept  possession  of  the  whole 
land,  except  where  the  ground  was  utterly  barren, 
aboimdiug  esiJecially  in  any  marshy  plains.  They  did 
not  congregate  like  rooks,  but  like  sheep  or  cattle  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  pasture,  they  systematically  quartered 
every  acre  of  the  country,  probably  until  they  had 
cleared  it  of  aU  the  snakes,  lizards,  and  frogs  they  could 
find,  when  either  scarcity,  or  the  iuereasing  heat  of 
summer,  reminded  them  of  tlieir  northern  homes,  and 
they  proceeded  as  suddenly  as  they  had  arrived,  leaving 
behind  them  only  a  pair  here  and  there  at  the  established 
resting-places.  They  were  equally  abundant  on  both 
sides  of  Jordan.  On  Mount  Nebo,  they  so  covered  the 
range  that  at  first,  and  until  we  had  examined  them 
through  our  telescopes,  we  took  them  for  vast  flocks  of 
Moabite  slieep  pasturing." 

Storks  build  their  nests  on  house-tops,  old  towers, 
&o.,  aud  sometimes  on  the  summits  of  very  lofty  trees; 
the  nest  is  formed  of  a  mass  of  sticks,  reeds,  and  other 
coarse  materials,  heaped  together  wiiii  a  slight  de- 
pression in  the  centre  for  the  eggs,  which  are  three  or 
four  in  number,  white  tinged  with  a  faint  buff  colour. 
The  old  birds  are  said  to  feed  their  young  by  "inserting 
their  own  beak  withiu  the  mandibles  of  the  young  bird, 
and  passing  from  their  own  stomach  the  half-digested 
remains  of  their  last  meal"  (see  Tarrell,  ii.  557). 

The  black  stork  (Ciconia  nigra)  is  also  to  be  seen 
in  Palestine,  in  some  parts  of  which  it  is  common.  This 
is  a  smaller  -species  than  the  white  stork;  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  being  of  a  glossy  bluish-black ;  its 
under-surface  white.  Unlike  the  white  stork,  this  one 
shuns  the  abodes  of  man,  dwelling  in  secluded  spotp,  and 
nesting  on  tlie  tops  of  the  loftiest  pines.  It  appears 
to  prefer  fish  to  other  kind  of  food,  but  when  hungry 
wOl  eat  any  sort  of  offal.  A  black  stork  which  Colonel 
Montague  captured  by  means  of  a  slight  shot-wound  in 
the  wing,  and  domesticated,  lived  with  him  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  afforded  him  oiiportunities  of  noticing 
its  habits.  The  bu-d  was  of  a  mild  disposition,  and 
would  follow  its  feeder  about ;  it  would  never  make  use 
of  its  powerful  bUl  ofl'ensively  against  other  birds,  and 
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was  a  wonderful  adept  in  seizing  and  retaining  liold  of  a 
slippery  eel.  The  black  stork  is  migratory,  and  passes 
the  winter  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  It  was 
observed  by  Tristram  standing  patiently  iu  the  shallows 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  fish  are  brought  down  by  the 
streams. 

Neither  the  white  nor  black  storks  have  any  voice ; 
they  make,  however,  a  snapping  noise  with  their  bills. 
The  absence  of  a  voice  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
belief  mentioned  by  Pliny  {Nat.  Hist.  x.  31)  that  the 
stork  had  no  tongue.  The  Hebrew  term  khasiddh 
doubtless  would  include  both  the  white  and  black 
species.  Both  the  white 
and  black  stork  have 
occasionally  been  seen  in 
this  coimtry,  but  they 
never,  we  believe,  pay  U's 
a  visit  now.  In  Holland 
he  who  has  a  stork's  nest 
on  his  hoiise  is  con- 
sidered a  fortunate  man 
"  In  England,  on  the 
other  hand,"  to  quote  the 
words  of  Macgillivray 
"  the  possession  of  all  the 
virtues  imaginable  would 
not  suffice  to  protect  the 
bird  from  the  prowling 
game-keeper  and  bird 
stuffer."  The  storks 
belong  to  the  Ardeidw,  or 
Heron  family  of  birds. 

COEMOEANT. 

There  are  two  Hebrew 
words  for  wliich  the 
E  nglish  version  gives 
"  cormorant,"  viz.,  knaih 
and  shdldk  ;  the  former 
word  is  with  much  reason 
assigned   to  the   pelican; 

doubts  liave  been  expressed  as  to  what  bird  the  shdh'ilc 
denotes.  The  word  occurs  in  the  list  of  unclean  or 
abominable  birds  (Lev.  xi.  17  ;  Deut.  xiv.  17),  and  is 
mentioned  nowhere  else.  The  LXX.  interpret  shdldh 
by  KarapaKT-n!.  The  ancient  Greeks,  as  Aristotle  and  the 
author  of  the  I^eutics  (Oppian,  ii.  2),  understood  some 
diving  bird,  apparently,  from  the  description  given  by 
the  latter,  the  Sol.an  goose  or  gannet  iSida  basscum). 
Etymologically  speaking,  the  Hebrew  term  points  to 
some  plunging  bird ;  shdldk  means  "  to  throw "  or 
"  cast  down  ;  "  honeo  a  bird  which  plunges  down  from 
high  rocks  into  the  water. 

The  Solan  goose  is  not  common  on  the  shores  of 
Palestine,  and  may  not  have  been  sufficiently  known  to 
the  ancient  Hebrews  to  obtain  a  place  amongst  the  for- 
bidden birds;  but  the  cormorant  (Phalacrocorax  carbo), 
which  answers  very  well  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Hebrew  root,  is  common  on  tlie  coast,  comes  up  the 
river   Kishon,  and  visits  the  Galilean  lake ;  it  is  also 
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abundant  on  the  Jordan.  Another  species,  called,  from 
its  small  size,  the  pigmy  cormorant  (P.  pygmeus),  was 
noticed  by  Tristram  and  his  party  on  the  Kishon  and 
the  Litany.  There  is  no  other  bird  that  has  an  equal 
claim  to  repi'escnt  the  shdldh  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, and  we  may  conclude  that  the  cormorant  is  the 
bird  probably  intended. 

PELICAN. 

The  word  kdath,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  if  any, 

is  rightly  translated  by  "  the  pelican."     It  occurs  in  the 

list  of  unclean  birds  (Lev.  xi.  18 ;  Deut.  xiv.  17) ;  in  Ps. 

cii.  6,  where  the  .suppliant  exclaims,  "I  am  like  a  pelican 

of  the  wilderness,  an  owl 
of  ruiued  places ;"  in  Isa. 
xxxiv.  11,  where  it  is  said 
of  desolate  Edom,  "the 
Jcdcdh  and  the  bittern 
shall  possess  it;"  and  in 
Zeph.  ii.  14,  where  the 
same  is  said  of  Nineveh. 
The  Hebrew  word  is  de- 
rived from  a  root  mean- 
ing "  to  vomit,"  in  allu- 
sion to  the  habit  the 
pelican  has  of  pressing  its 
under-mandibles  against 
its  breast,  and  then  dis- 
gorging the  contents  of 
its  pouch  to  feed  its 
young.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected that  the  pelican  is 
a  water-bird,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  the  kdath 
of  the  Scriptures — "the 
pelican  of  the  wUderaess  " 
— as  it  must  of  necessity 
starve  in  the  desert;  but 
the  midbar  (wilderness) 
is  often  used  to  denote  a 
wide,  open  space,  culti- 
vated or  uncultivated, 
and  is  not  to  be  restricted  to  barren  spots  destitute  of 
water ;  moreover,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pelican,  after 
ha-idng  fiDed  its  capacious  pouch  with  fish,  mollusks, 
&c.,  often  does  retire  to  places  far  inland,  where  it  con- 
sumes what  it  has  captured.  Thus,  too,  it  breeds  in 
the  great  sandy  wastes  near  the  mouths  of  the  Danube. 
The  expression  "  pelican  iu  tlie  wilderness,"  in  the 
Psalmist's  pitiable  complaint,  is  a  true  picture  of  the 
bird  as  it  sits  iu  apparent  melancholy  mood  with  its 
bill  resting  on  its  breast. 

Two  species  of  pelican  are  found  on  the  coasts  of 
Syria — the  white  pelican  (P.  onocrotalus)  and  the  Dal- 
matian pelican  (P.  crispus) ;  neither  species  was  seen 
in  Palestine  by  Tristram's  party,  but  Dr.  Thomson 
obtained  a  specimen  by  the  waters  of  Merom,  and  saw 
one  near  the  G.alilean  lake.  The  mode  of  feeding  its 
young  with  the  contents  of  its  pouch — the  red  tip  being 
pressed  against  its  breast. — is  by  some  supposed  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  fable  about  the  pelican  feeding  its 
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young  with  its  own  blood.  The  fablo  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  a  classical  one,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  In 
an  old  book  of  emblems  entitled  A  Choice  of  Emblemes 
and  other  Devices,  by  Geffery  Whitney,  1586,  there  is 
a  woodcut  of  an  eagle  piercing  her  breast  with  her 
hooked  beak,  in  a  nest  suiTouuded  with  her  young  ones, 
whose  moutlis  are  opened  to  receive  the  blood  which 
issues  from  the  parent's  body ;  underneath  the  cut  are 
the  following  lines  : — 

"The  pellican,  for  to  revive  her  younge, 
Doth  pierce  her  breast,  and  geve  them  of  her  blood. 
Then  searche  your  breste,  and  as  you  have  with  tonge 
"With  penne  proceede  to  doe  our  countrie  good : 


Tour  zeal  is  great,  your  learning  is  profouude  ; 
Then  help  our  wantes,  with  that  you  doe  abounde.*' 

This  is  cnrious,  and  bears  on  what  we  have  already 
stated,'  that  the  original  idea  of  a  bird  feeding  its 
young  with  its  blood  is  of  Egyjitian  birth,  and  was 
held  concerning  the  vulture  or  eagle ;  that  in  course 
of  time  the  fable  was  transfen-ed  to  the  pelican,  and 
appears  first  in  the  wi-itings  of  the  ecclesiastical  fathers 
and  their  annotations  on  the  Scriptures.  The  Greek 
vn-iters  employ  the  word  ir€\€itai'  or  ireAoKTvos  to  express 
both   some    species    of   woodpecker   and    the   pelicaQ. 


1  Bible  Edccator,  Vol.  II.,  p.  248. 
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EtymologicaDy  (from  TreXexaa,  "to  hew  ■with  an  axe"), 
the  word  shows  that  it  originally  denoted  a  woodpecker. 
"Whether  the  word  "pelican"  was  by  early  English 
writers  ever  used  to  denote  the  eagle  or  any  other 
bird  excout  the  pelican,  we  cannot  say;  bnt  it  seems 
clear  that  in  architectural  ornaments  and  in  old  books 
of  emblems  the  pelican  is  always  depicted  as  an  eagle. 
This  Sir  Thomas  Browne  has  pointed  out  in  the  chapter 
on  the  picture  of  the  pelican.  "  In  every  pLace,"  he 
says,  "we  meet  with  the  picture  of  the  pelican  opening 
her  breast  with  her  bill,  and  feeding  her  young  ones  with 
the  blood  distilled  from  her.  Thus  it  is  set  fortli,  not 
only  in  common  signs,  but  iu  the  crests  and  scutcheons 
of  many  noble  families."  Ho  then  shows  that  the  pic- 
tures "contain  many  improprieties,  disagreeing  almost 
in  all  things  from  the  true  and  proper  description."  The 
pelican  inclines  to  white,  the  bird  of  the  pictures  is 
green  or  yellow ;  the  pelican  exceeds  the  magnitude  of 
a  swan,  the  bu'd  of  the  pictures  '•  is  described  in  the 
bigness  of  a  hen  ;"  it  is  commonly  painted  with  a  short 
bill,  the  pelican  has  one  two  spans  long ;  it  is  described 
as  having  divided  claws,  those  of  the  pelican  are  fin- 
footod.  "  Lastly,  there  is  one  part  omitted  more  i-e- 
markable  than  any  other ;  that  is  the  chowle  or  croji 
adhering  unto  the  lower  side  of  the  bill,  and  so  descend- 
ing by  the  throat;  a  bag  or  sachel  very  observable, 
and  of  a  capacity  almost  beyond  credit."  Notwith- 
standing "the  many  improprieties"  of  the  pictures, 
if  supposed  to  refer  to  a  pelican,  it  is  certain  that 
this  bird  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  bird  in 
question.  Did  the  word  "pelican"  ever  stand  for  an 
eagle,  as  the  pictm'es  seem  to  show?  It  is  not  certain 
what  bird  Shakespeare  had  in  view  when  he  makes 
Laertes  say — 

"  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  I'll  ope  my  arms. 
And  like  the  kiud  life-rcnderiug  pelic;iu, 
Eepast  them  with  my  blood  "  {Hamlet,  iv.  5) ;' 

or  Klug  Lear  to  exclaim — 

"  'Twas  this  flesh  begot 
Those  pelicau  daughters  "  (iii.  4)  ; 


1  In  the  folio  (reprint)  edition  of  1623  (the  first  collection  of 
ShnlcespearG's  works),  the  words  "life-rendering  politician"  occur. 


or  Gaunt  to  say — 

"  That  hlood  already,  like  the  pelican, 
Hast  thou  tapp'd  out,  and  druukenly  caroused." 

(K.Rich.  II.  ii.  1.) 

If  Shakespeare  ever  looked  into  the  old  book  of 
emblems  mentioned  above,  as  is  thought  probable  in  the 
note  in  Knight's  Shalcespeare,  then  his  iielicau  must 
have  stood  for  an  eagle.  But  there  is  no  mistake  as  to 
the  bird  intended  by  Hacklnyt,  who  says,  "Of  thesea- 
fowlo  aboue  all  other  not  common  iu  England,  I  noted 
the  "pelUcane,  which  is  fained  to  be  the  louingst  bird  that 
is,  which  rather  than  her  young  should  want,  will  spare 
her  heart  blood  out  of  her  belly  "  (Voyages,  iii.,  p.  520). 

Mr.  Bartlott,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Zoological 
Society's  Gardens,  in  a  letter  to  a  London  newspaper, 
has  given  an  ingenious  explanation  of  this  old  fable. 
He  noticed  that  the  flamingoes  in  the  gardens,  when 
showing  signs  of  breeding  —  but  with  no  result^ 
exliibited  a  most  extraordinary  beha^ur  to  a  pair  of 
cariamas  in  the  same  a^-iary.  "  These  bu-ds  have  a 
habit  of  bendiug  back  their  heads,  and  with  open  gaping 
mouths  uttering  loud  and  somewhat  distressing  sounds. 
This  habit  at  once  attracts  the  flamingoes,  and  very 
frequently  one  or  more  of  them  advance  towards  the 
cariamas,  and  standing  erect  over  the  bnd,  by  a  slight 
up  and  down  movement  of  the  head,  raise  up  into  its 
mouth  a  considerable  quantity  of  red-colom'ed  fluid. 
As  soon  as  the  upper  part  of  the  throat  and  mouth 
becomes  filled,  it  will  drop  or  run  down  from  the 
corners  of  the  flamingo's  mouth ;  the  flamingo  then 
bends  its  long  neck  over  the  gajjing  cariama,  and  pours 
the  fluid  into  the  mouth,  and  as  frequently  on  the  back 
of  the  c<ariama."  On  examination  of  this  red  fluid,  it 
was  found  to  be  principally  blood,  the  red  corpuscles 
showing  themselves  abundantly  under  the  microscope. 
Mr.  Bartlett,  therefore,  thinks  that  this  habit  was  noticed 
iu  ancient  Egyi)t,  and  that  the  flamingo  is  the  bird  of 
the  fable.  From  what  has  been  said,  however,  it  will 
appear  that  the  ^^llture  or  eagle  is  really  the  bird  of  the 
fable,  that  the  fable  originated  in  Egypt,  and  that  this 
is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  figures  in  arohitectm'al 
ornaments  and  in  old  books  of  emblems  and  fables. 
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ST.    PAUL'S   EPISTLE   TO   THE   EPHESIANS. 

BY  C.  J.  VAUQHAM,  D.D.,  MASTER  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 


"  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  will  of  God,  to  the 
saints  which  are  at  Eijhesus,  and  to  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus." 
— Epkes.  i.  1. 

^HE  words  "at  Ephesus"  are  wanting  in 
the  original  text  of  tlio  Vatican  and  Sinaitic 
manuscripts.  Origen  (A.  D.  186 — 253) 
comments  upon  the  remarkable  phrase 
(as  it  would  stand  mtliout  them),  the  saints  which  are  ; 
referring  to  the  revelation  in  Exodus  of  the  I  AM,  and 
suggesting  that  St.  Paul  hero  ascribes  to  Christians  a 


participation  in  that  Divine  reality  of  being.  Basil 
(A.D.  32.^ — 379)  expressly  says  that  the  reading  handed 
down  by  those  before  him,  and  actually  found  by  him 
in  the  ancient  copies,  was,  "  the  saints  which  are,  and 
faithful,"  &c.  The  intolerable  harshness  of  such  an 
expression,  and  the  ntter  iuappropriateness  of  so 
abstruse  a  doctrine  to  the  particular  passage,  as  well  as 
St.  Paul's  repeated  use  of  the  same  "  which  are,"  or 
"  which  is,"  with  a  local  designation,  in  the  opening  of 
other  Epistles  (1  Cor.  i.  2,  2  Cor.   i.   1,  "  which  is  at 
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Coriuth ;  "  Phil.  i.  1,  "  which  are  at  Philippi "),  will 
satisfy  us  that  the  words  "  which  are  "  cannot  have  been 
intended  to  stand  without  any  addition  in  the  place 
before  us.  The  phenomenon  of  the  omission  in  the 
authorities  above  quoted  may  most  readily  be  explained 
by  supposing  this  Ejiistle  to  have  been  designed  for  a 
circuit  of  Churches,  so  that  the  words  "  at  Ephesus," 
though  originally  St.  Paul's,  may  have  been  omitted  in 
copies  made  for  transmission  to  other  congregations, 
and  either  a  blank  left,  or  other  words,  "  at  Laodicea," 
&o.,  as  occasion  required,  substituted  in  their  place. 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  "the  Epistle  from  Lao- 
dicea," mentioned  in  the  contemporary  Epistlo  to  the 
Colossians  (iv.  16),  may  have  been  this  very  Ejiistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  which  might  naturally  reach  Colossse  in 
its  circuit  from  that  neighbouring  city. 

It  should  bo  remembered  that  the  original  destination 
of  the  Epistle  does  not  wholly  depend  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  the  words  "  at  Ephesus  "  in  the  verse  before 
us.  Even  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitio  manuscripts  have 
"  To  the  Ephesians  "  as  its  title.  Origen  and  Basil 
quote  it  as  the  Epistlo  to  the  Ephesians.  Tertullian 
(about  A.D.  160 — 2-10)  makes  it  a  charge  against 
Marcion  that  he  speaks  of  it  as  addi-cssed  to  the  Lao- 
diceans.  Nor  can  any  stress  justly  be  laid  upon  the 
total  absence  of  salutations  or  personal  references,  as 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  an  Epistlo  to  a  com- 
munity amongst  which  St.  Paul  had  long  lived  and 
laboured.  The  argument,  however  plausible,  might 
almost  be  inverted.  St.  Paul  had  never  visited  Rome 
when  he  wrote  to  the  Roman  Church :  that  great 
Epistle  has  a  whole  chapter  of  greetings.  St.  Paul  had 
spent  eighteen  months  continuously  at  Corinth :  Ids 
two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  have  but  one  personal 
greeting  between  them.  The  same  contradiction  of 
expectation  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
Galatians  and  Thcssalouians.  It  is  a  salutary  example 
of  the  illusiveness  of  a  priori  reasoning,  in  reference 
alike  to  Scripture  and  science.  In  the  instance  before 
us,  Tychicus,  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  may  have  been 
charged  also  with  many  personal  messages ;  and  the 
very  depth  and  catholicity  of  the  doctrinal  subjects  of 
the  Epistle,  if  not  its  intentionally  encyclical  character, 
may  sufficiently  account  for  the  exclusion  of  all  local 
and  personal  references. 

We  have  then  before  us  an  Epistle  from  St.  Paul, 
now  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  to  that  specially  privileged 
Church  of  Ephesus,  which  had  had  St.  Paul  as  its  evan- 
gelist, St.  Paul  for  three  years  as  its  resident  bishop 
and  pastor,  and  which  was  to  enjoy  in  later  days  the 
continuous  ministry  of  St.  John  watching  over  the  great 
and  perilous  transition  from  an  age  of  supernatural 
powers  and  apostolical  gifts  to  an  age  of  ordinary 
ministries  and  level  experiences.  Let  us  read,  as  our  best 
introduction  to  the  study  of  this  great  Epistle,  aU  that 
Scripture  tells  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus, 
from  St.  Paul's  first  brief  ^-isit,  on  his  way  from  Corinth 
to  Jerusalem,  in  Acts  xviii. ;  through  the  interesting- 
episode  of  Apollos,  matured  there,  under  the  personal 
influence  of  two  private  Christians,  into  a  devoted  and 


powerful  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  to  that  three  years' 
residence  of  St.  Paul  himself,  which  began  with  the  in- 
struction and  ro-bai)tism  of  the  twelve  half-disciples, 
and  the  exciting  scenes  of  exorcism  and  incantation, 
and  closed  with  that  tumult  in  the  theatre,  which  bore 
so  powerful  a  testimony  to  the  Apostle's  work  and  tho 
Gospel's  progress  (Acts  xix.).  Then  let  us  ponder  that 
affecting  charge  of  St.  Paul  to  the  presbyters  of  Ephesus 
summoned  to  meet  him  at  Miletus,  in  which,  on  his 
way  from  Corinth  and  Philippi  and  Troas  towards  his 
captivity  at  Jerusalem,  at  Csesarea,  and  Rome,  he  calls 
to  their  remembrance  the  life  he  had  led  among  them 
as  their  first  pastor,  and  solemnly  commits  to  them  the 
oversight  of  a  flock  which  he  t'uen  believed  ho  should 
see  no  more  in  the  body  (Acts  xx.).  After  this,  leaving 
space  meanwhile  for  the  writing  of  this  Epistlo  from 
Rome,  we  shall  gather  the  few  scattered  hints  which 
remain  to  us,  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  of  a  later  visit 
paid  by  St.  Paul  to  Ephesus  in  the  interval  between 
his  two  imprisonments  in  the  gi-eat  metropolis ;  of  the 
commission  given  to  his  loved  disciple  to  exercise  at 
Ephesus  in  his  stead  tho  episcopal  offices  of  ordination, 
discipline,  correction  of  error,  and  general  administra- 
tion ;  and  of  that  gradual  yet  definite  growth  of  corrupt 
and  corrupting  doctrine  of  which  the  first  warning  had 
been  given  at  Miletus,  and  of  which  tho  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians  marks  to  us  something  of  tho  nature  and 
the  direction.  Finally,  when  St.  Paul  himself  is  with- 
dra'wn  from  the  scene  by  that  martyi-dom  on  the 
eve  of  which  he  writes  his  second  letter  to  Timothy, 
summoning  him  from  his  charge,  we  have  still  Scrip- 
ture glimpses  left  to  us  of  tho  anxious  and  wavering 
fortunes  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  in  that  last  Book  of 
the  Bible,  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  which  contains  an 
Epistle  to  Ephesus,  not  from  earth,  but  from  heaven, 
telfing  of  toil  and  patience  and  general  fidelity,  but 
withal  of  a  loss  of  the  "  first  love,"  and  of  the  need  of 
repentance  and  watchfulness  lest  tho  candlestick  be 
removed  finally  out  of  its  place  (Rev.  ii.  1 — 7). 


'*  Blessed  be  the  God  aud  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist."— 
Ephes.  i.  3. 

The  very  same  words  open  the  first  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter  (1  Pet.  i.  3).  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
coincidences — and  they  are  many — between  the  wiltings 
of  these  two  great  Apostles.  In  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  16,  wo 
have  an  express  testimony  to  the  general  knowledge 
and  acceptance  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  the  Churches, 
and  to  their  distinctive  character  as  recognised  portions 
of  tho  written  Word  of  God.  "  Even  as  our  beloved 
brother  Paul  also,  according  to  the  wisdom  given  unto 
him,  hath  written  unto  you ;  as  also  in  all  his  epistles, 
speaking  in  them  of  those  things  ;  in  which "  epistles 
(according  to  the  reading  of  the  best  manuscripts,  which 
have  afs,  not  oh)  "  are  some  things  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  imstable 
wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other  scriptures,  unto  their 
own  destruction." 

That  which  is  thus  emphatically  asserted  in  (ho 
second  Epistle  is  clearly  to  bo  inferred  from  the  first. 
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Of  the  genuineness  of  the  first  Epistle  there  has  never 
heen  any  doubt  in  the  Church.  It  may  form  an  argu- 
ment not  wholly  valueless  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
second,  if  we  see  that  the  testimony  borne  in  it  to 
certain  Apostolical  writings  is  I)ut  the  gathering  into 
shape  and  form  of  several  scattered  and  incidental 
testimonies  fau'ly  deducible  from  the  first. 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  St.  Peter's  lan- 
guage in  his  first  Epistle  is  imbued  and  satiu-ated 
with  the  phraseology  of  St.  Paul.  We  have  taken  one 
example  from  the  opening  words.  The  very  frame- 
work and  setting  of  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  is 
that  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Wo  will 
adduce  two  or  three  other  examples,  to  which  many 
further  additions  might  doubtless  be  made. 

(1.)  Compare  1  Pet.  ii.  6—8  with  Rom.  ix.  33.  Both 
the  Apostles  are  quoting  from  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
Both  bring  together  two  jjassages,  wide  apart  in  place, 
and  with  no  obvious  connection  of  import.  The  one  is 
Isa.  xxviii.  16;  the  other  is  Isa.  viii.  14.  The  varia- 
tions from  the  Septuagint  are  important  in  both 
Epistles,  and  it  is  surely  remarkable  that  the  varia- 
tions are  the  same.  The  Septuagint  has,  in  the  ono 
passage,  "  Behold,  I  cast  in  for  the  foundations  of 
Sion  : "  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  (following  the  Hebrew) 
both  read,  "  Behold,  I  lay  [set,  or  place]  in  Sion."  The 
Seiituagiut  (with  the  Hebrew)  has,  "Ho  that  belicveth ; " 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  both  read,  "  He  that  believeth 
on  him  "  (or  "it").  The  Septuagint  has,  in  the  other 
passage,  \lOou  Trp6ffK0^tia  and  •n^rpas  TtTwjxa  :  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Peter  both  read,  \l$os  TrpoaKifinaTos  and  irtrpa 
iTKavBa^ov.  It  is  easier  to  imagine  that  the  one  Apostle 
has  the  quotation  of  the  other  before  him,  than  that 
both,  in  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  neither  promi- 
nent nor  obviously  connected,  adopted  a  form  of  cjuota- 
tion  popidarly  current  in  the  Churches. 

(2.)  Compare  1  Pet.  iii.  3—5  with  1  Tim.  ii.  9. 
Both  the  Apostles  are  giving  rules  for  the  di-ess  of 
Christian  women.  The  one  says,  "  Whose  adorning 
(itiJirnos)  let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting 
(ifi-nKoKrii)  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold  (xpucfiu:/), 
or  of  putting  on  of  apjiarel  (iVoTiajf) ;  but  let  it  be  the 
■hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  tliat  which  is  not  corruptible, 
even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  (T]avxiov)  spirit, 
which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price  [iroXunxis). 
For  after  this  manner  in  the  old  time  the  holy  women 
also,  who  trusted  in  God,  adorned  themselves  {iKi(TiJ.ovv 
iavrii\,  being  in  subjection  (uTroraffo-tifierai)  unto  their 
own  husbands."  The  other,  "  In  like  manner  also 
that  women  adorn  themselves  (Kotriittv  favTat)  in  modest 
apparel,  not  with  broidcred  hair  (irXt^iuocnr),  or  [and] 
gold  (xpva£].  or  pearls,  or  costly  array  (iViththw  ttoXv- 
TcAfD ;  but  [which  becometh  women  professing  godli- 
ness] with  good  works.  Let  the  woman  learn  in  silence 
(V''X''?X  with  all  subjection  {inroTayri)."  The  identity  of 
thought  is  apparent.  The  resemblance  of  phraseology 
is  remarkable.  The  idea  of  the  true  and  the  false 
Kdrr/xos  is  the  same  in  both,  though  the  one  Epistle 
contrasts  the  dress  with  the  "spirit,"  and  the  other 
with  the  conduct  ("  good  works  ").     The  very  change 


from  "and"  to  "or"  in  the  enumeration  of  parti- 
culars of  apparel  is  made  (according  to  the  best  manu- 
scripts) at  the  same  point.  The  rare  word  voKvTeXijs 
("  costly,"  " of  great  price  "),  though  difEerently  applied, 
occurs  in  both.  On  the  whole,  we  have  in  this  passage  an 
admirable  example  of  the  use,  at  once  free  and  original, 
of  Scriptm-e  by  Scripture,  of  St.  Paul  by  St.  Peter. 

(3.)  Compare  1  Pet.  iv.  1  with  Rom.  vi.  6,  7,  10, 
11.  St.  Peter  says,  "  Forasmuch  then  as  Christ  [hath] 
sufBered  [for  us]  in  [the]  flesh,  arm  yourselves  likewise 
with  the  same  mind  [thought,  or  idea] ;  for  he  that  hath 
suffered  in  [the]  flesh  hath  ceased  [hath  been  made  to 
cease]  from  sin."  St.  Paul,  "  Knowing  this,  that  our 
old  man  is  [was]  crucified  with  Him,  that  the  body  of  sin 
might  bo  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve 
sin  :  for  he  that  is  dead  [hath  died]  is  freed  [hath  been 
justified,  rid  as  by  a  judicial  sentence]  fi-om  sin.  .  . 
For  in  that  He  [Christ]  died.  He  died  mito  sin  once  : 
but  in  that  He  livetli,  He  liveth  unto  God.  Likewise 
reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin, 
Init  alive  unto  God  through  [in]  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
St.  Peter's  argument  is,  "  Christ  having  died,  regard 
yourselves  as  having  died  in  and  with  Him.  A  dead 
man  cannot  sin ;  the  very  instruments  and  implements 
of  sinning  are  his  no  more.  Let  the  thought  that 
you.  are  dead  men,  dating  that  death  from  Chi-ist's 
death,  be  your  protection,  your  safeguard,  your  armour 
((SirXiVatrfle),  against  sinning."  The  foundation  of  the 
argument  is  St.  Paul's,  once,  twice,  and  thrice  over. 
See,  for  example,  2  Cor.  v.  14,  "  Because  we  thus  judge, 
that  if  One  died  for  aU,  then  were  all  dead  [then  all 
died]  : "  Gal.  ii.  20,  "  I  am  crucified  with  Christ :  never- 
theless I  live  ;  yet  not  I  [and  it  is  no  longer  I  that  live], 
but  Christ  liveth  in  me  : "  Ephes.  ii.  5,  "  Hath  quick- 
ened us  together  with  Christ :  "  Col.  iii.  3,  "  For  ye  are 
dead  [ye  died],  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God:" 
2  Tim.  ii.  11,  "  For  if  we  be  dead  [if  we  died]  with 
Him,  we  shall  also  live  with  Him."  But  in  the  two 
passages  set  side  by  side  above,  we  have  not  only  the 
same  doctrine,  but  the  same  illustration.  St.  Peter 
says,  "  For  he  that  hath  [once]  suffered  in  flesh  [died] 
hath  been  made  to  cease  from  sin."  St.  Paul,  "  For  ho 
that  hath  [once]  died  hath  been  freed  [as  by  a  judicial 
sentence]  from  sin."  Both  use  the  compulsory  sinless- 
ness  of  the  dead  man  as  an  argument  for  the  Christian 
man's  freedom  from  the  power  of  sin.  The  Christian 
is  a  dead  man,  because  he  died  in  Christ,  and  now  live.s, 
in  Christ,  the  resurrection  life  of  heaven.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  the  argument,  however  we  might 
conceive  the  doctrine,  of  the  later  of  the  two  writers  to 
have  been  independent  of  the  earlier.  The  very  expres- 
sion "  arm  yourselves "  in  St.  Peter  suggests  a  remi- 
niscence of  St.  Paid,  to  whom  (-svith  this  exception)  the 
figure  is  peculiar  in  the  New  Testament.  See  Rom. 
vi.  13  ((Jir\a  SiKaio(Tvvns);  xiii.  12  (eV5u(To(r0e  to  oirXa  rov 
ipurds);  2  Cor.  vi.  7  ;  X.  4 ;  Ephes.  vi.  11 — 17;  1  Thess. 
V.  8. 

(4.)  One  other  instance  of  a  reference  in  the  Catholic 
Epi.stles  to  St.  Paul's  writings  shall  be  taken  from  St. 
James  iv.  5.     We  are  aware  that  the  statement  is  open 
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to  question ;  but  to  us  no  explanation  of  tho  difficult 
TBi'se,  "  Do  }'e  thiuk  that  the  Scripture  saith  in  rain, 
The  spirit  that  dweUeth  in  us  lusteth  to  [against] 
envy?"  is  so  satisfactory  as  that  which  sees  in  it  an 
allusion  to  Gal.  v.  IT — 21,  where  St.  Paul,  speaking  of 
the  antagonism  between  flesh  and  spirit,  describes  it 
as  au adverse  "lusting"  ("the  spu'it  lusteth  against  the 
flesh  "),  and  then  places  "  euyy ''  amongst  those  "  works 
of  tho  flesh "  against  which  tho  lusting  of  the  spirit  is 
directed.  Thus  St.  James,  ha\-ing  spoken  of  selfish 
and  sensual  desires  as  the  cause  of  "  wars  and  fight- 
ings," asks,  in  the  verse  before  us, '"  Thiuk  ye  that  the 
Scripture  saying  is  false  or  uumeauiug.  The  Spirit 
which  took  up  His  abode  [or,  according  to  the  truer 
reading,  '  which  He  implanted ']  in  us  [when  wo  became 
Christians]  lusteth  against  envy,"  against  that  parti- 
cular "work  of  the  flesh"  which  has  to  do  with  the 
discords  and  dissensions  so  rife  amongst  us  in  the 
world  ?  We  have  seen  above  that  St.  Peter  recog- 
nises St.  Paul's  Epistles  as  "  Scripture  "  (2  Pet.  iii. 
16).  The  word  tViiroeei  in  St.  James's  quotation  is  a 
fair  equivalent  to  tlio  iirtdvixtl  of  St.  Paul.  The  pre- 
position T/)(ij,  in  tlie  sense  of  "  against,"  ''  in  opposition 
to,"  is  sufficiently  supported  by  1  Cor.  vi.  I  ("  lia\Tng  a 


matter  against  another  "),  Ex^hes.  vi.  12  ("  we  wrestle 
not  against  flesh  and  blood,"  &c.),  Col.  iii.  13,  19  i,"  if 
any  man  have  a  quarrel  against  any  ...  be  not 
bitter  against  thorn"),  and  stdl  more  exactly  by  Col. 
ii.  23,  when  rightly  rendered,  '•  not  in  any  honour 
[or  value]  against  [to  resist]  the  satisfying  of  the 
flesh." 

The  interest  of  these  references  to  St.  Paul  in  St. 
James  and  St.  Peter  is  great  in  itself,  greater  in  the 
help  it  affords  towards  the  conception  of  the  gradual 
formation  of  the  volume  of  the  New  Testament.  We 
see  how,  imder  God's  providence,  one  "  writing"  after 
another  won  its  way  from  tlie  ch-cle  of  readers  to  which 
it  was  addressed,  into  the  wider,  at  last  into  the  world- 
wide, community  of  tlie  Christian  Church.  St.  Paul's 
directions  for  the  recognition  of  liis  o^vn  letters  (2  Thess. 
iii.  17),  for  their  public  reading  in  the  congregation 
(1  Thess.  V.  27),  and  for  their  interchange  between 
neighbouring  Churches  (Col.  iv.  16),  are  so  many  pre- 
parations for  that  kind  and  degree  of  homage  which  St. 
Peter  at  last  claims  for  them,  in  their  multiplieol  if  not 
yet  collected  form,  when  he  says,  "  As  also  in  all  liis 
Epistles,"  and  goes  on  to  associate  them  with  "tho  other 
Scrijitures." 
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III.  MISCELLANEOUS    MINERAL    SUBSTANCES. 

F.G.S.,   PROFESSOR    OF    OLD   TESTAMENT    EXEGESIS   AND  OF    NATURAL    SCIENCE,    SPRING 
HILL    COLLEGE,    BIRMINGHAM. 


>,N  dealing  with  those  minerals  which  are  not 
connected  with  either  metals  or  precious 
stones,  we  have  to  consider  the  Rocks  and 
Soils,  and  then  tlie  mineral  .substances 
which  are  found  along  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
We  shall  include  some  reference  to  what  is  known  of 
the  geology  of  Palestine,  and  to  the  physical  agencies 
which  have  produced  the  oxtraordin.ary  valley  that 
.extends  from  the  slopes  of  Lebanon  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  Red  Sea. 

EOCKS    AND    SOILS. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  until  recently,  no 
systematic  and  organised  effort  has  been  made  from 
England  geologically  to  survey  tho  Lands  of  the  Bilile. 
The  observations  of  private  travellers,  valuable  though 
they  are,  cannot  supply  the  place  of  an  authoritative 
sui-vey  by  specially  trained  observers.  The  report  of 
Dr.  Anderson,  the  geologist  of  the  American  expedi- 
tion of  1848,  and  the  published  works  of  Seetzeu, 
Russegger,  Ritter.  Lartet,  Tristram,  Grove,  Stanley, 
and  others,  have  furnished  a  quantity  of  most  valuable 
information  concerning  the  physical  structure  of  Pales- 
tine ;  but  problems  of  great  interest  are  still  left  un- 
settled, and  there  is  a  great  lack  of  accurate  geological 
maps  and  definite  information.  This  want  is  now  to 
some  extent  being  met.  The  Ordnance  Survey  of  tlie 
Peninsula  of  Sinai,  published  in    1869,  has   led  the 


way  to  the  more  important  enterprise  of  the  promoters 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  in  imdertaking  an 
accurate  and  comprehensive  survey  of  Palestine  both 
topographical  and  geological.  Tho  brief  reports  of 
Lieutenant  Conder,  published  in  the  Quarterly  State- 
ments of  the  Society,  give  promise  of  the  successful 
termination  of  this  work ;  and  we  look  forward  with 
high  interest  to  the  publication  of  the  full  results,  as 
likely  to  explaiu  many  things  whicli  at  present  are 
obsciu'e  and  imperfectly  known.  Meanwhile,  we  must 
be  content  with  the  knowledge  that  has  already  been 
gained ;  and  propose  in  this  article  to  give  a  brief  and 
general  resume'  of  the  chief  matters  of  interest  that 
throw  light  on  the  sacred  narrative. 

The  term  Eaeth,  in  our  English  Bible,  is  the  trans- 
lation of  two  totally  different  Hebrew  words.  One  of 
these  (erets)  is  used  to  denote  "  the  world "  as  opposed 
to  "the  heavens,"  or  "the  land  "  as  opjiosed  to  "the 
sea,"  and  in  some  other  derived  significations.  The 
other  (addrndh)  is  used  to  express  the  material  or  soil 
of  which  the  earth  is  composed — the  inorganic  sub- 
stance which  lies  at  the  basS  of  all  organic  life,  and 
into  whicli.  on  dying,  organic  life  becomes  again 
resolved.  The  term  dphctr  addmali,  "  dust  of  the 
ground,"  is  often  used  in  this  sense  (Gen.  ii.  7;  m. 
19,  &c.),  as  iudicaHng'  that  man's  body,  originally 
formed   of   earth,  woidl   retui-n   to   earth   again.      A 
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curioiis  characteristic  of  all  forms  of  ancient  worsMi^ 
appears  in  connection  with  this  term.  When  Naamau 
was  cured  by  Elisha,  he  begged  for  two  miiles'  burden 
of  earth,  that  he  might  erect  an  altar  therewith  in  his 
own  land,  and  thus  sacrifice  acceptably  to  the  God  of 
the  land  where  he  had  received  his  cm-o  (2  Kings  v. 
17).  The  gods  of  a  nation  were  considered  part  of  its 
land,  and  could  be  worshipped  acceptably  only  in  con- 
nectien  with  its  soil. 

Sand  (chol)  is  abundant  in  Egypt,  occurs  in  some 
parts  of  the  desert  of  Sinai,  though  not  by  any  means 
general  in  that  district,  and  is  found  along  the  shores 
of  the  seas  and  lakes,  and  in  some  of  the  mountain 
torrents  of  Palestine.  The  "sand  of  the  sea"  is  oft^-n 
used  in  the  Bible  as  a  figure  expressive  of  great  number 
or  abundance  (Geu.  xxxii.  12;  xli.  49,  &c.),  and  in  other 
passages  (Job  y\.  3 ;  Prov.  xx^i.  3)  as  expressive  of 
weight.  When  Moses  killed  the  Egyptian  who  was 
oppressing  his  Hebrew  bi'other,  he  hid  liis  body  in  the 
sand  (Exod.  ii.  12).  In  the  final  blessing  of  Moses 
(Dent,  xxsiii.  18,  19),  Issachar  is  exhorted  to  rejoice  in 
his  tents,  for  "  they  shall  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the 
seas,  and  of  the  treasm-es  hid  in  the  sands  " — a  state- 
ment which  Dean  Stanley  explains  as  referring  to  the 
mercliandise  from  the  port  of  Acre,  and  to  the  sands 
of  the  torrent  Belus  {8inai  and  Palestine,  page  348). 
The  parable  of  the  house  buUt  on  the  sand,  mth  which 
"  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount "  concludes,  must  bo 
familiar  to  the  reader.  On  one  of  the  sandy  flats  of  a 
mountain  torrent  the  house  is  built  in  the  dry  season, 
and  when  the  rains  set  in  the  roaring  stream  sweeps  all 
before  it. 

The  sand  and  saud-di-ifts  of  Egj^pt  and  the  East 
liave  been  likened  by  Dean  Stanley  to  glaciers — "  sands 
and  sand-drifts  which  in  purity,  in  brightness,  in  fu-m- 
ness,  in  destructiveness,  are  the  snows  and  glaciers  of 
the  south "  (Introd.,  p.  xxxvi.).  Professor  Wyville 
Thomson,  wi-iting  from  the  Challenger  Expedition, 
gives  a  wonderful  account  of  a  "glacier"  of  moving 
sand  in  the  Bermudas  which,  blown  by  the  mnd,  "has 
partially  overwhelmed  a  garden,  and  is  moving  slowly 
on."  The  sand-blown  hiUs  and  dunes  which  line  some 
pertions  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  ai-e  referred  to  by 
Jeremiah  in  the  words,  "  Pear  ye  not  me  ?  .saith  the 
Lord :  will  ye  not  tremble  at  my  presence,  wliich  have 
placed  the  sand  for  the  bound  of  the  sea  by  a  perpetual 
decree,  that  it  cannot  pass  it;  and  though  the  waves 
thereof  toss  themselves,  yet  can  they  not  prevail; 
though  they  roar,  yet  can  they  not  pass  over  it  ? " 
(Jer.  V.  22.)  The  might  of  Jehovah  makes  the  feeble- 
ness and  mobility  of  the  sand  the  bander  to  the  strength 
of  the  ocean. 

Clay  (tit,  chomer,  wri\os)  is  reijeatedly  refen-ed  to  in 
tlie  Bible  as  the  material  of  bricks,  pottery,  and  seals. 
The  word  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  mud,  and  is  then 
in  our  version  generally  translated  "  mire,"  or  "  dirt "' 
(Isa.  Ivii.  20 ;  Jer.  xxx\'iii.  C,  &c.).  But  in  other  pas- 
sages it  clearly  refers  to  alluvial  clay  or  potter's  clay, 
which  was  used  for  the  purposes  above  named.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  finer  kinds  of  porcelain  clay 


existed  either  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  or  Assyria.  Most 
of  these  finer  kinds  of  clay  are  the  result  of  a  peculiar 
disintegration  of  rocks  containing  felspar.  The  kaolin, 
or  porcelain  clay  of  Cornwall,  e.g.,  results  from  the 
decomposition  of  light  gi'cy  or  almost  white  granite. 
Tho  felspar  of  the  granite,  which  consists  of  silicate  of 
iilumina  and  potass,  is  acted  upon  by  water  containing 
carbonic  acid  in  solution,  and  thus  becomes  gradually 
decomposed.  The  potass  compounds,  being  soluble", 
are  washed  out ;  and  the  silicate  of  alumina  remains  as 
a  fine  impaliiable  white  powder.  This  powder  then 
becomes  separated  by  rain- wash  and  streams  from  much 
of  the  quartz  and  mica  with  which  in  tho  gi-anite  it  was 
associated,  and  forms  the  clay  so  much  valued  for  the 
finer  sorts  of  potteiy.  So  far  as  we  aro  aware  there  is 
no  evidence  that  potter's  clay  of  this  very  pure  character 
existed  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible.  But  other  kinds  of 
clay,  also  suited  for  purposes  of  potteiy,  undoubtedly 
oecui'rod,  and  are  repeatedly  mentioned. 

In  Jer.  xviii.  3  is  a  reference  to  the  potter's  wheel. 
Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  conclusively  shows  that  it  must 
have  been  in  use  in  Egj-j)t  previous  to  the  time  of 
Joseph  (iii.  165).  The  Oiirliest  distinct  reference  to 
pottery  (with  the  exception  of  Rebekah's  pitcher,  Gen. 
xxiv.  14,  which  may  possibly  have  been  of  earthenware), 
is  found  in  tho  narrative  of  Gideon's  little  army,  who 
hid  theu'  torches  in  eai-theu  pitchers,  which  they  sub- 
sequently broke  (Judg.  vii.  IG,  19).  From  Jer.  xxxii. 
14,  it  appears  that  in  ancient  times  eai-then  vessels 
were  employed,  as  iron  safes  aro  with  us,  to  preserve 
documents  from  destniction  by  fire  or  vermin.  The 
utter  desolation  of  the  patriarch  Job  is  forcibly  shown 
by  the  use  he  made  of  a  potsherd  (Job  ii.  8). 

Two  distinct  kinds  of  bricks  wore  made  use  of  in 
olden  time.  The  bricks  of  Assyi-ia  were  kibi-baked, 
and  were  generally  set  in  bitumen  or  asphaltum. 
Those  of  Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  were  sun-dried, 
sometimes  made  with  straw,  sometimes  without  straw. 
The  Assyi'iau  method  of  manufacture  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  building  of  tho  Tower  of  Babel 
(Gen.  xi.  3) ;  and  tho  Egyjitian  method — both  with 
and  vrithout  straw — was  one  of  the  employments  of 
the  Hebrews  during  their  Egyptian  bondage  (Exod. 
i.  14 ;  V.  7).  Sun-dried  bricks  were  used  at  Nineveh ; 
and  in  later  times  kUn-burut  bricks  were  employed  in 
Egypt,  as  the  mention  of  a  brick-kiln  there  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  (xliii.  9)  indicates.  The  Israelites 
appear  to  have  followed  the  method  of  burning  in  kilns 
(2  Sam.  xii.  31). 

The  third  use  to  which  clay  was  put — viz.,  for  seals 
(Job  xxxviii.  14) — seems  strange  to  us  in  modern  times. 
The  luxury  of  sealing-wax  was  unknown  then,  and  clay 
took  its  place.  Even  tho  seals  of  public  documents 
were  made  of  clay  impressed  by  the  tablet,  and  then 
baked.  In  Assyria  small  cylinders  of  hard  stone, 
engi'aved  with  devices  and  letters,  were  used  to  impress 
the  clay  seals.  The  mummy-pits  of  Egyjit,  and  some- 
times doors,  Avere  in  like  manner  sealed  \vith  clay.  The 
den  of  lions  in  which  Daniel  was  placed  was  .sealed 
in  like  manuei-.     And  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
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sealing  of  our  Lord's  tomb  was  effected  similarly  (Matt. 
xxvii.  66). 

Several  Hebrew  words  are  used  to  denote  rock,  or 
stone,  or  pebble.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  one  of  these 
{chaUamwh)  refers  specifically  (as  Michaelis  suggests) 
to  the  granite  or  porphyric  rocks  found  in  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai.  Gesenius,  indeed,  renders  it  "flint;"  but  the 
fact  that  it  occurs  with  special  reference  to  the  miracle 
of  Horeb  favours  the  suggestion  of  Michaelis  (Dent. 
viii.  15 ;  Ps.  cxiv.  8). 

In  the  paper  on  "  Precious  Stones "  allusion  was 
ma.de  to  the  shoham  stone  of  Gen.  ii.  12,  as  the  flint 
from  which  ancient  weapons  were  made.  There  are 
references  to  cutting  implements  of  flint  in  later  times 
(see  Exod.  iv.  25  ;  Josh.  v.  2,  3,  where  the  Hebrew 
reads  clmrboth  tsiirim,  "  stone-knives"). 

The  employment  of  stones  for  building  purposes  is 
too  obvious  to  need  much  comment.  Altars  were 
commanded  to  be  made  of  earth  or  of  unhewn  stone 
(Exod.  XX.  25) ;  and  in  the  narrative  of  the  building  of 
Solomon's  Temple,  it  is  stated  that  "  The  house,  when  it 
was  in  building,  was  built  of  stouo  made  ready  before 
it  was  brought  thither :  so  that  there  was  neither 
hammer  nor  axe  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the 
house  while  it  was  in  building"  (1  Kings  vi.  7).  Some 
of  the  enormous  stones  which  modern  explorations  on 
the  Temple  site  have  brought  to  light,  are  believed  to 
have  been  part  of  the  original  erection  of  Solomon. 
The  references  of  the  New  Testament  to  Christ  as  the 
"  foundation-stone,"  or  "  chief  corner-stone,"  in  the 
great  sjtiritual  temple  of  His  Church,  wiU  bo  familiar 
to  the  reader  (Eph.  ii.  20—22 ;  1  Pot.  ii.  4—8 ;  Mark 
xii.  10 ;  Matt.  xvi.  16—18). 

The  probability  has  been  suggested  that  the  ap^ia- 
rently  well-known  stones  which  are  dignified  by  specific 
names  in  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  were 
really  boundai-y  stones  to  mark  the  limits  of  land  (Josh. 
XV.  6  ;  1  Sam.  ^-i.  15  ;  xx.  19 ;  1  Kings  i.  9 ;  2  Sam.  xx. 
8),  cromlechs  or  cairns,  or  heaps  of  stones  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  some  public  event — by  Jacob  at  Bethel, 
by  Joshua  at  the  river  Jordan,  by  Samuel  at  Ebenezer 
between  Mizpeh  and  Shon  (Gen.  xxWii.  18;  xxxi.  45; 
Josh.  iv.  9  ;  1  Sam.  vii.  12).  Tliis  practice  of  memorial 
stones,  and  heajis  of  stones,  is  common  to  almost  all 
nations.  It  survives,  in  a  modified  form,  in  the  monu- 
ments, mausoleums,  and  obelisks  of  modern  days,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  outward  expression  of  an  instinct 
of  humanity.  Even  in  some  of  tho  wild  regions  of  the 
Alps — tho  Col  du  Bonhomme  for  instance — the  traveller 
finds  conical  heaps  of  stones  commemorative  of  some 
ancient  tradition ;  and  tho  mounds  and  ancient  monu- 
ments of  our  own  country  have  been  deemed  of  such 
importance  as  to  engage  tho  serious  consideration  of 
Parliament. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  use  of  memorial  stones, 
and  also  as  raising  furtlier  questions  of  some  imjjort- 
ance,  may  be  quoted  Deut.  xxvii.  2 — 8  :  "  And  it  shaU 
be  on  the  day  when  ye  shall  pass  over  Jordan  unto  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  that  thou 
shalt  set  thee  up  great  stones,  and  plaister  them  with 


plaister  :  and  thou  shalt  write  upon  them  aU  the  words 
of  this  law,  when  thou  art  passed  over,  that  thou 
maye.st  go  in  unto  the  land  which  tho  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee,  a  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey ; 
as  tho  Lord  God  of  thy  fatliers  hath  promised  thee. 
Therefore  it  shall  be  when  ye  be  gone  over  Jordan,  that 
ye  shall  set  up  these  stones,  which  I  command  you  this 
day,  in  Mount  Ebal,  and  thou  shalt  plaister  them  with 
plaister.  And  there  shalt  thou  buUd  an  altar  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God,  an  altar  of  stones  :  thou  shalt  not  lift 
up  any  iron  tool  upon  them.  Thou  shalt  build  the 
altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God  of  whole  stones  :  and  thou 
shalt  offer  burnt-offerings  thereon  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God  :  and  thou  shalt  off'er  peace-offerings,  and  shalt 
eat  there,  and  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God.  And 
thou  shalt  write  upon  the  stones  all  the  words  of  this 
law  very  plainly."  This  passage,  on  the  one  hand, 
gives  additional  interest  to  the  previous  commands, 
that  altars  should  be  made  either  of  earth  or  of  natural 
stones,  which  had  not  been  fashioned  by  artificial  aid, 
and  to  the  subsequent  fact  of  the  absence  of  iron  tools 
in  the  actual  operations  of  tho  building  of  Solomon's 
Temple ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  suggests  questions 
of  some  interest,  which  lead  on  naturaOy  to  the  matters 
remaining  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  paper.  The  Hebrew 
term  here  translated  "plaister"  is  sid.  There  has 
been  much  controver.sy  whether  this  means  gypsum  or 
lime.  Gypsum,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  uatm-al 
sulphate  of  lime,  wliicli  occurs  abundantly  in  some 
districts  bordering  the  Dead  Sea,  and  other  inland 
lakes,  and  also  in  those  geological  formations  which 
are  the  result  of  deposit  in  such  seas.  Burnt  and 
artificially  prepai-ed,  it  forms  tho  so-called  "  plaster  of 
Paris,"  which,  when  mixed  with  water,  becomes  a 
quick-setting  cement  or  stucco.  Lime  also,  in  its 
different  varieties,  may  bo  employed  for  a  similar 
purjiose..  It  is  clear,  from  the  above-quoted  passage, 
that  the  natural  stones  were  to  be  plastered  over  with 
the  material  termed  sid,  and  then  on  the  smooth  sur- 
face the  words  of  the  Law  were  to  be  cut.  In  Egypt  it 
was  not  at  all  uncommon  to  cover  the  walls  of  buiklings 
and  monumental  stones  ^vith  a  coating  of  cement,  upon 
which  figures  and  hioroglyi^hics  wex-e  subsequently 
painted ;  and  a  similar  practice  appears  to  have  been 
here  followed.  Either  lime  or  gy|)sum  would  answer 
this  purpose ;  and  Oriental  scholars  are  in  great  doubt 
as  to  which  material  is  meant. 

Now  side  by  side  with  this  controversy  let  us  place 
another.  Tho  vale  of  Siddim,  in  Gen.  xiv.,  has  given 
risen  to  almost  endless  discussion.  Several  Hebr'ew 
and  Arabic  roots  have  been  regarded  as  giving  a 
ratienal  interpretation  of  the  word ;  and  all  the  while 
every  one  agi-ees  that  the  vale  of  Siddim  must  be 
somewhere  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

There  is  reason  for  making  these  two  controversies 
mutually  explanatory.  "Without  entering  into  tlie 
minutias  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  etymology,  there  can 
be  no  question  at  all  that  the  two  forms  of  roots  repre- 
sented by  sadad  and  sid  aro  very  closely  allied.  And 
whatever  bo  the  way  by  which  tho  term  Siddim  became 
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applied  to  a  district  bordering  on  tlie  Dead  Sea,  it  is 
liigUy  probable  etymologically  that  the  term  sid  would 
be  applied  to  a  rock  characteristic  of  the  vale  of 
Siddiin.  The  English  reader  may  be  reminded  that 
the  termination  -im  is  simply  the  form  of  the  Hebrew 
plural,  and  tliat  the  only  fundameutal  differences 
between  the  two  words  are  the  shortening  of  the  vowel 
i  and  the  doubling  of  the  d.  Hence,  as  gypsum  is 
specially  characteristic  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  whilst  limestone  covers  almost  the  whole 
of  Palestine,  the  balance  of  evidence  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  gypsum.  The  s'ld  of  Dent,  xxvii.  is  the 
gypsum  which  was  found  in  the  valley  of  Siddim. 
This  explanation  is  indeed  not  borne  out  by  Amos  ii. 
1,  where  it  is  said  that  Moab  "  burned  the  bones  of  the 
king  of  Edom  with  sid ; "  but  this  passage  is  highly 
metaphorical,  and  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the 
word,  in  course  of  time,  became  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all  powders  which  could  be  used  for  plaster 
or  cement. 

The  Hebrew  word  for  Limestone  appears  to  have 
been  gir,  which  in  Isa.  xxvii.  9  is  translated  "  chalk." 
Almost  the  whole  of  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan  is 
limestone.  The  reports  of  Lieutenant  Conder  to  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Society  render  it  evident  that 
there  are  at  least  three  systems  of  limestone  strata. 
The  lowest  of  these  is  described  as  highly  crystalline 
and  dolomitic  (i.e.,  containing  magnesia  as  well  as  lime) ; 
in  some  districts  it  is  much  disturbed  and  contorted. 
It  is  found  generally  in  proximity  to  basaltic  or  other 
trap  rock,  and  is  probably  metamorphic  in  origin. 
Connected  with  this  are  other  strata  somewhat  similar, 
but  containing  fossils,  which  fix  the  geological  age  of 
the  upper  beds  as  that  of  the  English  Lower  Chalk 
formation,  and  of  the  underlying  metamorphic  lime- 
stone as  Neocomiau  or  Upper  Jurassic.  In  the  north  of 
Palestine,  lying  imcouformably  upon  the  above-named 
series,  are  beds  of  limestone,  some  of  it  very  white  and 
hard,  containing  flints,  and  referred  to  the  time  of  the 
Upper  Chalk.  And  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  the  so- 
called  Nummulitic  Limestone,  which  has  generally  been 
referred  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Eocene  formation,  is 
well  represented.  lu  connection  with  these  formations 
are  numerous  outbursts  and  dykes  of  basaltic  and  other 
trap  rock.' 

One  point  in  connection  witli  limestone  rock,  which 
is  of  great  interest  in  Biblical  history,  is  the  formation 
of  natural  caverns.  All  limestone  districts  are  fidl  of 
caves,  fissurSs,  and  hollows.  The  geological  history  of 
such  caverns  is  very  simple.  All  rocks  are  penetrated 
more  or  less  by  cracks  and  fissures ;  those  which  have 
been  subjected  to  much  uptiUing  and  contortion  will, 
of  course,  be  more  affected  with  fissures  and  clefts 
than  others.     Into  these  fissures  and  clefts  rain-water 


*  The  writer  has  obtained  this  iuformatiou  from  the  reports  of 
Lieutenant  Couder,  as  published  in  the  QiiarterUj  Statemenis  of  the 
Palestine  E.tploration  Society.  He  uses  it  in  preference  to  other 
accounts,  not  by  any  means  iu  disparagement  of  the  labours  of 
other  observers,  but  because  it  presents  the  newest  and  most 
systematic  iuformatiou  ou  the  subject. 


from  the  surface  penetrates ;  this  rain-water,  having 
previously  passed  through  the  surface-soil  filled  with 
decaying  vegetation,  becomes  charged  ivith  carbonic 
and  organic  acids.  Thus  charged,  it  is  capable  of 
dissolving  the  limestone,  and  so  iu  course  of  years  the 
rock  becomes  disintegrated  and  hollowed  into  caverns. 
In  some  caverns  another  chemical  action  becomes  super- 
added. Water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  can  dissolve 
only  a  definite  quantity  of  limestone.  If,  by  evapora- 
tion or  heat,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  becomes 
lessened,  the  hmestono  is  again  deposited  in  the  form 
of  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  thus  arise  the  stalactites 
and  stalagmites  which  crowd  many  natural  caverns 
in  limestone.  Those  who  are  famUiar  with  the  caves 
of  the  Mendip  HiUs,  or  Derbyshire,  or  Yorkshire,  will 
readily  be  able  to  understand  the  method  of  formation 
of  the  eaves  of  Palestine.  Such  caves  have  been  the 
abode  both  of  men  and  of  wild  beasts.  Dr.  Tristram 
(Land  of  Israel,  p.  237)  gives  a  good  account  of  a 
hyeena  cave  on  the  edge  of  the  Jordan  valley  which 
is  singularly  like  the  caves  that  geologists  have  heard 
so  much  of  lately  in  England. 

These  caverns  of  Palestine  have  been  of  great  im- 
portance in  Jewish  history.  They  were  used  for  places 
of  buriivl,  for  shelter  and  concealment,  and  perhaps 
also  for  worship.  Caves  at  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and 
Mount  Olivet  are  still  kept  sacred  to  the  scenes  of  the 
Saviour's  history ;  and  scattered  all  over  the  country 
are  cave-memorials  of  past  Hebrew  life.  We  should 
like  to  transcribe  a  page  or  two  of  Dean  Stanley's 
wonderful  account  of  these  ancient  caves,  but  space 
forbids ;  we  content  ourselves  with  a  few  sentences, 
and  refer  the  reader  who  is  interested  in  the  matter  to 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  150.  "  We  see  iu  these  caves 
also  the  hiding-places  wliich  served  sometimes  for  the 
defence  of  robbers  and  insurgents,  sometimes  for  the 
refuge  of  those  '  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy ; ' 
the  prototype  of  the  catacombs  of  the  early  Christians, 
of  the  caverns  of  the  Vaudois  and  the  Covenanters. 
The  cave  of  the  five  kings  at  Makkcdah ;  the  '  caves, 
and  dens,  and  strongholds,'  and  '  rocks,'  and  '  pits,' 
and  '  holes,'  in  which  the  Israelites  took  shelter  from 
the  Midianites  in  the  time  of  Gideon,  from  the  Philis- 
tines in  the  time  of  Saul ;  the  cleft  of  the  cliff  Etam, 
into  which  Samson  went  down  to  escape  the  vengeance 
of  his  enemies ;  the  caves  of  Da^dd  at  Adullam,  and 
at  Maon,  and  of  Saul  at  En-gedi;  the  cave  in  which 
Obadiah  hid  the  prophets  of  the  Lord ;  the  caves  of 
the  robber-hordes  above  the  plain  of  Gcnnesareth ;  the 
sepulchral  caves  of  the  Gadarene  demoniacs ;  the  cave 
of  Jotapata,  where  Josephus  and  his  countrymen  con- 
cealed themselves  iu  their  last  struggle — continue  from 
first  to  last  what  has  truly  been  called  the  'cave-life'  of 
the  Israelite  nation.  The  stream  of  their  national 
existence,  like  the  actual  streams  of  the  Grecian  rivers, 
from  time  to  time  disappears  from  the  light  of  day^ 
and  runs  uudei-ground  iu  these  subterraneous  recesses, 
to  burst  forth  again  wlien  the  appointed  moment 
arrives— a  striking  type,  as  it  is  a  remarkable  instance, 
of  the  preservation  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  chosen 
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people ;  '  burning,  but  not  consumed ; '  '  chastened, 
but  not  killed.'  "  |,See  Judg.  vi.  2  ;  I  Sam.  xiii.  6  ;  xiv. 
11 ;  Judg.  XV.  8 ;  1  Sam.  xxii.  1 ;  xxiii.  25 ;  xxiv.  3 ; 
1  Kings  xviii.  4,  13;  Mark  v.  3;  Josephns,  Bell.  Jitd., 
i.  16,  §§2— 4;  iii.  7,  §36;  8,  §1.) 

In  connection  witli  limestone  it  will  be  convenient  to 
notice  Alabaster  and  Marble.  The  former  term 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  account  of  the 
woman  who  brought  the  "alabaster  box  of  very  precious 
ointment,"  and  breaking  the  box  (i.e.,  in  all  probability 
removing  the  seal  of  tlio  vase),  poured  it  on  the  head 
of  our  Saviour  as  He  sat  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
leper  (Matt.  xxvi.  7  ;  Mark  xiv.  3 ;  Luke  vii.  37).  Tlie 
term  alabaster  is  confined  by  modern  mineralogists  to 
crystalline  suovr-white  sulphate  of  lime,  or  crystallised 
gypsum.  But  the  word  is  really  derived  from  a  place 
called  Alabastrou,  in  Egypt,  where  vases  and  vessels 
for  holding  perfumes  were  manufactured  in  ancient 
times.  In  the  time  of  our  Lord  it  is  clear,  from  PUny 
and  other  writers,  that  the  term  was  indicative  more  of 
the  form  and  usage  of  the  "  box  "  than  of  the  material 
of  which  it  was  composed.  Some  of  these  ancient 
alabastra  were  manufactured  out  of  fibrous  or  semi 
crystalline  carbonate  of  lime,  some  out  of  the  different 
varieties  of  onyx,  and  some  from  other  materials. 

"  Marble"  is  the  rendering  in  our  English  version  of 
four  different  Hebrew  words  (shesh  or  shaish,  bahat, 
dar,  and  sochereth).  These  words  all  occur  in  Esther 
i.  6,  as  descriptive  of  different  stones  ornamenting  the 
palace  of  the  Persian  king.  In  other  passages  the  first 
of  the  above  words  occurs  alone  (1  Chron.  xxix.  2; 
Cant.  V.  15).  Undoubtedly  these  terms  apply  to  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  ornamental  stone.  Marble  in  modem 
nomenclature  is  applied  to  aU  the  ornamental  varieties 
of  limestone.  Some  of  these  rocks  derive  tlieir  beauty 
from  tlie  infiltration  of  metallic  oxides  and  the  different 
chemical  substances  they  contain;  others  ai'e  the  result 
of  organic  agencies,  and  are  filled  with  tlie  relics  of 
extinct  life.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  identify  the 
above  terms  with  any  known  species  of  marble  of 
modern  times.  Shesh  was  most  likely  the  snow-white 
crystalline  carbonate  of  lime  of  metamorphio  origin, 
like  to  the  marbles  of  Paris  or  Carrai-a,  and  used 
abundantly  for  purposes  of  statuai-y.  The  Septuagint 
renders  feafcai  hj  a-t^LopaySiTiis  (i.e.,  emerald),  but  on  what 
authority  there  is  no  means  of  knowing;  it  may  have 
been  gi'een  serpentine,  or  perliaps  malachite.  Dar,  in 
Arabic,  means  a  pearl ;  and  Michaelis  has  suggested 
that  in  Esther  it  signifies  what  mineralogists  now  call 
"  satin  spar,"  a  peculiar  fibrous  variety  of  gypsum, 
which  when  polished  has  a  beautiful  pearly  lustre. 
Socliereth  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  a  spotted 
or  variegated  marble,  of  which  there  are  many  well- 
known  kinds. 

THE    DEAD  SEA    AND    ITS    MINERALS. 

One  is  almost  tempted  to  claim  the  Dead  Sea  as  the 
most  unique  and  extraordinary  mineral  production  of 
Palestine.      It  certainly  is  not  vegetable  nor  animal, 
and  its  waters  are  most  decidedly  mineral. 
74 — VOL.  IV 


From  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  to  the  extreme  north  of 
Syriii  runs  a  deep  natural  valley  or  fissure.  The  Dead 
Sea  occupies  tlie  lowest  part  of  this  deep  valley,  and 
its  surface  is  more  than  1,300  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas.  On  the  north  the 
river  Jordan,  nsing  in  the  slopes  of  Lebanon,  drains  the 
valley,  and  flows  soutliward  into  the  Dead  Sea.  On 
the  south,  another  river,  rising  at  a  watershed  two- 
thirds  of  the  distance  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  flows  northwards  into  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  sea,  therefore,  receives  the  natural 
(h'ainage  of  the  whole  of  the  valley  between  Lebanon 
and  the  waterslied  overlooking  the  Gulf  of  Akaba. 
It  has  no  natural  outlet,  the  evaporation  from  its 
surface  balancing  the  supply  of  fresh  water  by  the 
rivers.  Consequently,  its  waters  are  charged  with 
mineral  salts,  wliich,  as  the  concentration  proceeds,  must 
become  deposited  as  chemical  strata.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  whole  fissure  or  valley  was  once 
an  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  continuation  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akaba  northwards.  By  the  raising  of  the  whole 
district  through  past  geological  agencies  the  Red  Sea 
retreated  to  its  present  limits;  and  changes  of  physical 
conditions  caused  evaporation  to  prevail  over  supply  of 
water,  and  reduced  the  inland  sea  to  its  present  pro- 
portions. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  there  are  two  physical 
problems  of  importance  connected  with  the  formation 
of  the  Dead  Sea — viz.,  the  hollowing  out  of  the  valley, 
and  the  drying  up  of  the  district. 

The  old  tradition  of  the  destruction  of  the  "cities  of 
the  plain "  by  volcanic  eon^nilsion,  and  the  formation 
of  the  sea  on  their  site,  is  manifestly  inadequate  to 
account  for  all  the  phenomena.  Those  cities  were  most 
probably  to  the  north  of  the  existing  sea ;  and  whatever 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  catastrophe  which  overtook 
them,  there  is  clear  geological  cadence  that  the  Jordan 
valley  and  the  Dead  Sea  existed  pretty  much  as  they 
are  now,  long  before  any  possible  date  that  can  be 
assigned  to  Abraham.  The  two  theories  of  formation 
which  have  been  most  discussed  are  these :  (1)  A  sudden 
dislocation  resulting  in  a  sinking  down  of  the  strata, 
and  the  formation  of  the  valley ;  and  (2)  its  production 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  atmospheric  denudation. 
The  difference  of  the  strata  on  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  sea  favour  the  former  theory;  and  the  presence 
of  almost  aU  the  signs  of  ordinary  atmospheric  denuda- 
tion are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Probably 
both  agencies  have  concurred  in  the  production  of  the 
valley.  It  is  clear  that  the  present  rivers  and  the 
present  flow  of  drainage  are  quite  inadequate  to  effect 
such  a  result ;  because,  whatever  they  may  wear  away 
from  the  land  surface  would  be  deposited  in  the  Dead 
Sea  itself,  and  tend  to  fill  up  the  chasm.  The  river 
erosion  theory,  therefore,  presupposes  a  considerable 
elevation  of  the  land  above  its  present  level,  so  that  the 
river  flowing  tlirough  the  valley  might  make  its  way 
l^ast  the  intervening  watershed  into  the  Gulf  of  Akaba. 

Another  physical  problem  of  interest  is  the  d.fving 
up  of  the  district  by  diminished  rainfall  or  increased 
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evaporation.  The  Dead  Sea  is  only  oue  of  a  series  of 
inland  seas  in  Central  Asia;  and  there  is  strong  reason 
for  believing  that  the  rainfall  over  the  whole  of  these 
districts  was  in  ages  long  gone  by  vastly  greater  than 
now. 

Captain  Maury,  in  his  Physical  Geography  of  the 
Sea  (chap,  xii.),  argues  that  the  uplifting  of  Soutli 
America  and  the  Andes  is  the  cause  of  the  inland  seas 
of  Asia.  He  maintains  that  the  south-east  trade-winds 
blowing  over  South  America  and  the  Andes  must  rise 
at  the  equator  as  dry  winds  above  the  lower  stratum  of 
air ;  and  that  they  return  to  the  sui-f ace  of  the  earth, 
still  devoid  of  moistui-e,  as  the  counter  trade-winds  that 
cross  East  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  Hence  the 
excessive  evaporation  of  these  districts,  the  dry  winds 
sucking  up  all  moisture.  This  theory,  though  very 
ingenious,  is  far-fetched  and  uusouud.  Apart  from  the 
objection  urged  Ijy  Sir  J.  Herscliel.  that  the  crossing 
of  the  winds  (as  suggested  by  Captain  Maury)  at  the 
equator  is  utterly  impossible  [Phys.  Geog..  p.  48),  there 
is  no  need  to  go  as  far  as  South  America  in  order 
to  account  for  the  dessication  of  Western  Asia.  At 
the  comparatively  recent  time  when  the  Sahara  and 
Northern  Africa  were  beneath  the  sea,  Western  Asia 
must  have  been  a  region  of  great  atmospheric  moistui'e. 
The  uplifting  of  large  districts  in  North  Africa  into 
dry  laud  would  have  a  much  more  potent  effect  iipon 
Syria  than  any  possible  result  of  the  Andes  in  South 
America.  j 

The  very  peculiar  geological  conditions  of  the  Dead  { 
Sea  have  resulted  in  the  deposit  of  a  number  of  minerals  i 
along  its  shores.  Gypsuin,  rock  salt,  brimsto-ne,  and  j 
hitumen  demand  a  word  or  two  of  notice. 

Nitre,  or  more  correctly  natron,  a  natural  carbonate  | 
of  soda,  which   occurs  abundantly   in   some   lakes  of 
Egypt,  does  not  appear  to   have  been  found   at  the 
Dead  Sea.     This  substance  is  mentioned  in  Prov.  xxv.  ! 
20,  '■  As  vinegar  upon  nitre,  so  is  he  that  siugeth  songs 
to  an  heavy  heart;"  and  in  Jer.  ii.  22,  '■  Tliough  thsu 
wash  thee  with  nitre,  and  take  thee  much  sope,  yet  j 
thiue  iniquity  is  marked  before  me."      These  passages  ' 
are  readily  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  ; 
substance  referred  to  is  not  what  we  call  nitre  or  salt- 
petre,  but   is   a   substance   closely   allied   to   ordinary 
washing  soda,    and   to   the   carbonate   of   soda   which  \ 
ciforvesces  vigorously  with  acids. 

Gypsum  and  Rock  Salt  are  the  u.atnral  deposits  \ 
resulting  from  the  evaporation  of  sea-water,  and  both 
occur  abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead 
Sea.      Gypsum  has  already  been  discussed.      Salt  is  ! 


of  frequent  mention  in  the  Bible.  Eating  salt  together 
is,  in  the  East,  a  pledge  of  amity  and  friendship. 
Hence  the  "  covenant  of  salt  "  (Lev.  ii.  13 ;  Numb,  xviii. 
19;  2  Chron.  xiii.  6)  was  an  indissoluble  pact;  and 
"salted  with  the  salt  of  the  palace"  (Ezra  iv.  14)  meant 
not  maintenance,  but  the  sign  of  faitlrfulness  to  the  king. 
Salt  was  used  in  the  sacrifices  and  oii'erings  of  the 
Israelites  (Lev.  ii.  13;  Ezek.  xlili.  24),  probably  with 
the  same  idea  of  honour  and  fidelity.  Salt  is  the  condi- 
ment that  sweetens  food  and  preserves  from  putrefac- 
tion :  hence  the  i-eferences  of  our  Lord  to  His  people  as 
the  "  salt  of  the  earth  "  (Matt.  v.  13 ;  M;irk  ix.  49,  50 ; 
Luke  xiv.  34).  The  sterility  of  the  salt  districts  of  the 
Dead  Sea  appears  to  have  suggested  the  figure  of  a 
"salt  land,"  and  the  custom  of  "sowing  with  salt,"  as 
indicating  barrenness,  and  utter  desolation,  and  ruin 
(see  Jer.  xvii.  6 ;  Judg.  ix.  4.5 ;  Dent.  xxix.  23 ;  Zeph. 
ii.  9). 

Brimstone  or  Sulphue  occurs  nearly  pm-e  in  lumps 
or  balls  in  the  deposits  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Anderson,  187 ; 
Tristram,  p.  279).  This  sulpluir  is  most  probably  the 
result  of  deposit  from  the  hot  sulphurous  springs  which 
occur  in  places  along  the  shores.  It  might  possibly  be 
the  result  of  chemical  reaction  of  decomposing  carbon- 
aceous matter  upon  gypsum.  Any  way,  there  it  is  ;  and 
its  intense  inflammability  is  used  in  the  Scriptures  as 
the  symbol  or  figure  of  Divine  wrath  and  vengeance 
(Gen.  xix.  24;  Dent.  xxix.  23;  Job  xviii.  15;  Isa.  xxxiv. 
9;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  22;  Rev.  xix.  20;  xx.  10;  xxi.  8). 

Bitumen,  in  Hebrew  chenidr,  sometimes  translated 
"slime"  (Gen.  xiv.  10;  xi.  3),  has  already  been  alluded 
to  a-s  the  mortar  used  for  cementing  the  bricks  of 
Babylon.  It  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
city,  and  also  in  connection  with  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
bitumen  pits  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  caused  the  defeat  of 
the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  as  recorded  in  Gen. 
xiv.  Tlie  river-cradle  of  Mosos  was  rendered  water- 
tight by  means  of  bitumen  (Exod.  ii.  3).  There  is  a 
popular  idea  that  the  bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  a 
proof  of  volcanic  action.  This  is  a  huge  delusion. 
Some  of  the  liquid  hydro-carbons — naphtha,  rock-oil^ 
&c. — may  be  the  result  of  the  interior  heat  of  the  earth 
causing  an  upward  distillation  of  carbonaceous  stratal 
But  bituminous  matter  results  from  the  natural  decom- 
position of  organic  remains,  and  occurs  most  abundantly 
in  strata  which  are  purely  aqueous,  and  have  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  volcanic  agency.  To  point  to 
the  bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea  as  a  proof  of  volcanic 
agency  is  a  most  extraordinary  development  of  the 
imagination  of  enthusiastic  travellers. 
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BY  THE   REV. 


AGLEN,  M.A.,  INCDHBENT  OF  ST.  NINIAN'S,  ALYTH,  N.B. 


<(HTS  divine  drama  has  a  double  action. 
Tlie  main  purpose  of  the  poet  was  to 
combat  the  manner  in  which  the  theology 
of  his  time  sought  to  justify  tlie  ways  of 
God  to  man.  The  current  belief  on  the  subject  had 
the  merit  of  being  simple  and  intelligible.  It  acknow- 
ledged only  one  principle  of  moral  government,  that 
of  retributive  justice,  which  was  alvniys  assumed  to  be 
at  work,  apportioning  in  this  world  their  due  reward 
to  good  and  evil  men.  According  to  this  creed  the 
righteous  are  always  blessed  with  prosperity,  while  the 
wicked  are  always  overtaken  with  ruin.  But  expe- 
rience soon  supplied  matter  for  perplexing  questions. 
The  Book  of  Job  does  not  stand  alone,  in  the  literature 
of  Israel,  in  the  attempt  to  deal  with  the  difficulty 
raised  by  the  contradictory  facts.  Two  Psalms  espe- 
cially, xxxvii.  and  Ixxiii.,  attempt  to  dissipate  tlie 
anxious  doubts  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  popular 
theory.  But  these  deal  only  with  the  question  of  the 
triumph  of  ungodly  men.  Tiie  Book  of  Job  takes  up 
the  other  side,  which  is  surrounded  by  still  more  per- 
plexity. Why  does  the  Divine  Ruler  of  the  world 
permit  good  men  to  be  afflicted  ? 

This  forms  the  main  subject  of  the  poem,  and  supplies 
one  of  its  two  lines  of  action.  By  his  choice  of  the 
dratnatic  form,  the  unknown  theologian  is  able  to  ex- 
pose the  falsehood  and  cruelty  of  the  current  theory  in 
the  persons  of  three  able  representatives,  with  a  com- 
pleteness that  would  have  been  impossible  in  any  otlier 
style  of  composition.  But  he  is  enabled  to  aceomplisli 
more.  The  sufferer  who  is  the  victim  of  these  well- 
meaning  persecutions  is  the  hero  of  a  real  tragedy,  iu 
whose  fate  are  involved  questions  of  universal  interest. 
Can  religion  be  entirely  disinterested  ?  Shall  men  be 
able  to  preserve  their  integrity  under  affliction  which 
has  crushed  out  not  only  happiness,  but  hope  and  faith  .' 
When  innocence  is  of  no  avail,  and  justice  is  withheld, 
and  God,  withdrawn  in  dark  im))enetrable  silence,  does 
not  answer  even  with  the  merciful  summons  of  death, 
can  a  human  soul,  by  maintaining  the  truth  and  freedom 
of  its  moral  consciousness,  conquer  for  itself  a  truer 
peace,  and  out  of  affliction  bring  a  blessing  ?  To  one 
despairing  of  this  life  can  there  spring  up  a  longing 
and  a  hope  of  another,  in  which  innocence  shall  at 
length  find  its  vindication  ansl  its  reward  ?  These  are 
some  of  the  c|uestions  that  are  answered  in  the  Book 
of  Job.  And  there  are  others  which  are  not  answered, 
which  the  inspired  author  of  this  great  book  could 
only  himself  suggest,  and  which  waited  for  the  fuller 
light  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  poem  consists  of  seven  di\-isions — (1)  chaps,  i.,  ii., 
the  opening,  in  prose ;  (2)  chaps,  iii. — xiv.,  the  first 
dialogue  or  scene,  commencing  with  a  monologue  by 
Job,  and  continued  by  a  speech  from  each  of  the  three 


friends,  and  a  reply  to  each  from  the  Iicro  ;  (3)  chaps. 
XV.— xxi.,  the  second  scene,  construcied  on  the  same 
plan ;  (4)  chaps,  xxii. — xxvi.,  the  tliird  scene,  iu  which 
one  actor  is  silent ;  two  long  speeches  by  Job,  who  has 
now  put  his  antagonists  to  silence,  conclude  this  scene 
(,xxvii.— xxxi.) ;  (5)  xxxii.— xxxvii.,  occupied  by  a  fourth 
speaker  not  previously  mentioned;  this  part  was  not 
in  the  original  plan  of  the  poem  ;  (6)  xxxviii.— xlii.  1—6, 
Jehovah  spciiks  from  the  tempest  those  majestic  de- 
scriptions of  His  power,  to  which  Jol)  can  only  respond 
in  broken  accents  of  penitence  and  awe ;  (7)  epilogue 
in  prose. 

1. — THE   PEOLOGUE    (chaps.  i.,  ii.). 

The  first  pui-pose  of  the  author  was  to  present  in 
one  person  a  combination  of  the  mo.st  perfect  goodness 
and  most  complete  prosperity  that  could  be  conceived, 
and  then,  by  a  cjuick  succession  of  sudden  calamities,  to 
reduce  him  to  the  utmost  misery.  This  is  done  in  an 
epic  introduction,  which  defies  attacks  on  its  authen- 
ticity, by  the  fact  that  without  it  the  poem  would  not 
only  be  incomplete,  but  unintelligible.  All  the  necessary 
conditions  were  exactly  satisfied  iu  the  person  of  Job. 
His  greatness  and  his  misfortunes  were  a  tradition  ^  in 
the  East.  His  piety  and  his  patience  were  the  theme 
of  Hebrew  prophets  (Ezek.  xiv.  14;  James  v.  II). 

In  a  few  simple  and  majestic  words  this  model  of 
patriarchal  virtue  and  greatness  is  introduced.  The 
traits  of  his  character  are  brought  out  in  detail  iu  the 
course  of  the  poem  (xxix.  11 — 16  ;  xxxi.),  and  show  how 
nearly  the  st.andard  of  even  Christian  holiness  was 
approached  in  tlie  ideal  presented  by  tlie  four  sjilendid 
epithets,  "perfect,  upright,  fearing  God,  and  eschewing 
evil."  "  There  is  none  like  liiin  upon  earth,"  was  the 
testimony  of  Jehovah  to  Job's  righteousness. 

K  such  a  man  should  fall  into  misfortune,  plainly  the 
current  belief  must  bo  in  error.  Tradition  asserted 
that  Job  had  been  overtaken  by  the  worst  of  calamities. 
What  was  the  interpretation  of  a  fact  so  at  variance 
with  the  orthodox  creed  ? 

With  marvellous  art  and  profound  insight  into  the 
mystery  of  human  life,  the  way  is  prepared  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  difficulty.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
spectator  should  be  admitted  partially  into  the  secrets 
of  the  Divine  Ruler.     He  must  bo  furnished  with  a 


1  The  question  of  Job's  historical  existence  is  not  necessary  to 
the  right  understanding  of  the  Book  of  Job.  There  have  been 
some  who  held  the  whole  work  to  be  fictitious—a  long  parable  like 
iu  kind  to  that  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.  Others  have  understood 
it  as  entirely  and  literally  historic.  The  truth  probably  lies  be- 
tween the  tTvo.  The  book  is  a  poem  founded  on  the  facts  pre- 
served in  the  traditional  accounts  of  Job,  who  belonged  probably 
to  the  p.atriarohal  asje.  The  LXX.,  in  the  appendix  boforo  quoted, 
identifies  him  with  Jobah,  prince  of  Edom.  nieutiouod  in  Gen.  xsxvi. 
3.3.  But  this  appendix  is  of  very  doubtful  authority.  The  name 
Job,  lyob,  appears  to  meau  "  the  afflicted  ouo  "  (Ewald,  however, 
fetching  it  from  an  Arabic  root,  makes  it  "  he  that  repents"). 
Was  the  earher  name  changed  to  suit  the  lot  of  the  sufferer  ? 
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reason  for  the  nfflictiou  uf  the  suffoi'er,  wliich  lie  himself, 
if  he  could  pei-coive  it,  would  acknowledge  to  be  suffi- 
cient. Without  this  his  sense  of  right  would  bo  too 
keenly  stung  to  enable  him  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
lioeni. 

The  necessary  motive  is  supplied  by  Satan,  the 
accusing  angel,  who,  fresh  from  his  self-chosen  task  of 
roaming  eartli  in  search  of  sin,  fronts  God  in  heaven 
itseK  with  calumnies  against  His  purest  creatures  and 
detraction  of  His  most  tried  saints.'  It  is  indeed  a 
devilish  suggestion,  one  too  gross  for  human  mind  to 
invent,  that  aU  ™-tue  is  assumed,  and  piety  itself  but 
a  selfish  policy  to  cheat  God.  "  Doth  Job  serve  God 
for  nought?" 

Thau  that  such  a  miserable  suspicion  should  continue 
to  exist  in  heaveu  or  hell,  better  that  not  one  only  but 
all  good  men  be  stricken  down  with  sudden  ruin.  The 
blows  that  rained  on  Job  and  left  him  a  broken  and 
desolate  man,  and  the  loathsome  disease-  which  tired 
oven  the  affection  of  his  wife,  and  turned  it  into  the 
bitterest  of  temptations,  would  have  had  their  purpose 
had  this  only  been  recorded,  that  "  Job  sinned  not  with 
his  lips."  For  the  devil  had  predicted  blasphemy  and 
renunciation.  "  He  will  renounce  thee  to  thy  face." 
But  his  falsehood  recoiled  on  himself,  for  not  oidy  was 
Satan  silenced,  not  afterwards  to  appear''  in  the  poem, 
but  his  fiendish  spite  produced  those  wonderful  words 
of  resignation  which  seem  to  descend  from  the  clime  of 
some  eternal  calm,  and  have  been  the  strength  and 
support  of  thousands  of  sorrowing  souls.  "  We  have 
received  good  at  the  liands  of  God,  and  shall  we  not 
also  receive  evil  P  "  "  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's 
womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return  thither.  The  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  Thus  is  the  integrity  of  the 
sufferer  proved  sincere.  Job  sitting  on  his  ash-heap 
an  utterly  miserable  man,  the  .symbol  of  woe  for  all 
time,  has  already,  and  not  for  himself  alone,  disarmed 
the  enemy  of  mankind  of  one  of  his  most  deadly 
weapons. 

2. — THE  FIRST  SCENE  (chaps.  iii. — xiv.). 
The   prologue  concludes  with  the  touching  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  \'isit  of  the  three  friends,  to  whom  the  news 
of  Job's  calamity  had  been  quickly*  brought.     It  is  a 


1  The  poetic  interest  as  well  as  profound  meaning  of  the  scenes 
in  heaven  has  caught  the  imagination  of  some  of  the  greatest 
in  modern  literature.  It  powerfully  impressed  Byron.  Shelley 
meditated  a  tragedy  on  Job.  Goethe  in  Faust,  Bailey  in  Festus, 
have  actually  imitated  this  scene,  and  by  their  attempt  have  only 
thrown  into  bolder  relief  its  incomparable  grandeur  and  simplicity. 

-  This  disease  is  intei-preted  to  be  elephantiasis.  Among  its 
symptoms,  whicli  are  in  the  course  of  the  poem  accurately  aud 
painfully  described  (see  vii.  5—15;  xvi.  8  ;  xxx.  17,  sq.),  was  that  of 
fetid  breath.  This  is  mentioned  in  the  one  allusion  to  Job's  wife 
put  into  bis  own  lips  (six.  17).  The  words  used  by  her,  "Curse 
[i.e.,  renounce,  or  leave]  God,  aud  die,"  may  have  been  spoken 
in  wish  to  see  an  end  of  his  sufferings.  Tlie  LXX.,  however,  ex- 
tends her  words,  and  gives  them  a  tone  of  selfish  querulousuess. 

•*  It  is  worth  mentioning  only  as  an  instance  of  the  monstrous 
conjectures  allowed  themselves  by  expositors,  that  EUhii  has  been 
regarded  as  Sntan  come  back  iu  disguise  "as  au  angel  of  ligiit." 
Perhaps  the  wish  in  xxsiv.  36  would  have  been  more  appropriate 
on  a  fiend's  lips. 

"*  "  Reports  spread  among  tJie  mounted  tribes  of  the  Arabian 
desert  with  the  rapidity  of  telegraphic  despatches." 


picture  of  true  friendship,  true  sympathy.  "  Now  when 
Job's  three  friends  heard  of  all  this  evil  that  was  come 
upon  him,  they  came  every  one  from  his  own  place ; 
EUpliaz*  the  Temauite,  and  Bildad  the  Shuhite,  and 
Zophar  the  Naamathito ;  for  they  had  made  an  appoint- 
ment together  to  come  to  moui'u  with  him  and  to  com- 
fort him.  And  when  they  lifted  up  their  eyes  afar  off, 
and  knew  him  not,  they  lifted  up  their  voice  and  wept  ; 
and  they  rent  every  one  his  mantle,  and  sprinkled  dust 
upon  their  head  toward  heaven.  So  they  sat  down 
with  him  upon  the  ground  seven  days  and  seven  nights, 
and  none  spake  a  word  unto  him  :  for  they  saw  that 
his  grief  was  very  great." 

When  the  long  silence  was  at  length  broken,  it  was 
by  that  piercing  cry  in  winch  the  sufferer,  his  forced 
composure  at  last  overcome,  "  cursed  the  day  of  his 
birtli,"  and  called  for  death  and  uotlilngness  to  end  his 
cruel  grief. 

"  Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I  was  born. 
And  the  night  which  said.  There  is  a  man  conceived. 
Let  that  day  be  darkness, 
Aud  let  uot  God  brighten  it  from  above, 
Neither  let  the  light  shine  upon  it. 

Lo !  let  that  night  become  barren. 
Let  no  joyful  voice  come  tbereiu. 
Let  the  cursera  of  days  curse  it. 
Who  can  at  will  rouse  the  dragon.^ 

Because  it  shut  not  up  the  doors  of  my  mother's  womb. 
Nor  hid  sorrow  from  my  eyes." 

In  this  wild  and  passionate  outburst  of  feeling  it  is 
important  to  mark  that  there  is  no  approach  to  the 
impiety  which  Satan  hoped  to  provoke.  The  language 
of  the  sufferer  is  reckless  and  vehement,  but  it  comes 
from  the  depths  of  a  single  and  simple  heart.  As  yet 
there  is  not  even  a  complaint  of  injustice,  not  a  ques- 
tion of  the  providence  which  has  allowed  the  affliction. 
Existence  indeed  has  become  inexpressibly  miserable, 
and  for  a  time  the  active  trust,  once  habitual  to  this 
pious  soul,  is  paralysed.  Sick  in  body  and  sick  in  mind, 
his  one  wish  is  for  death  to  come  to  end  the  weary 
scene  of  monotonous  never-ending  pain  that  robs  him 
of  thought  and  rest,  and  even  of  hope. 

"  No  more  safety,  no  more  rest,  no  more  peace, 
Trouble,  trouble  for  ever. 7     (iii.  26.) 

Everything  has  now  been  most  skilfully  prepared  for 


^  The  character  of  each  of  these  comes  out  with  clearness  and 
dramatic  truth  iu  the  poem.  In  rank  they  were,  of  course,  chiefs 
like  Job  himself,  principal  scheiks  or  emirs  of  large  tribes.  The 
LXX.  calls  Elipbaz  aud  Zophar  /3aui\iU,  Bildad  Ti'.pai'cor.  The 
name  EUphaz  is  one  of  the  points  connecting  the  poem  with 
IdumEBa  (Geu.  xxsvi.  10,  11).  Teman,  his  tribe  or  country,  was 
the  name  of  part  of  Arabia  Petrasa.  Shuah  is  the  name  of  a  son  of 
Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen.  xsv.  2),  and  perhaps  connects  him 
with  the  same  region.     Of  Zophar  or  Naama  ixothing  is  known. 

**  In  the  A.  v.,  "  uiourniug;"  margin,  "  leviathan."  The  allusion 
is  to  the  constellation  of  the  Dragon,  which,  according  to  the 
mythology  of  Eastern  nations,  stands  ready  to  devour  the  sun 
and  moon.  "  Those  who  curse  the  day  "  are  magiciuus  who  know 
how,  by  iucautatious,  to  chauge  days  into  dies  in/asti.  Job  prays, 
uot  that  the  memory  of  the  day  may  be  lost,  but  tliat  the  day 
itself  may  be  blotted  from  the  course  of  time.  In  the  transla- 
tions given  iu  tliis  paper,  tlie  English  version  has  been  carefullj 
compared  with  those  of  Lee,  Delitzsch,  and  Renan. 

'  Cf.  "  Ah,  woe  !  ah,  woe  !  pain,  pain  ever,  for  over."  (Shelley, 
Prom.  Unbound.) 
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the  entry  of  the  three  friends.  Full  as  they  wore  of 
the  doctrines  which  they  think  it  religious  to  impress 
on  Job,  they  could  not  well  he  the  fii-st  to  break  the 
silence.  But  his  wild  words  supply  a  reason  for  ad- 
dressing him. 

Eliphaz,  who  speaks  first  in  each  dialogue,  is  evi- 
dently the  oldest  of  the  three,  as  he  is  the  most 
diguified,  the  calmest,  and  the  most  considerate.  He 
is  the  only  one  whose  words  convey  sympathy  with  the 
paiu  they  inflict.  Ho  comes  forward  under  a  sense  of 
duty  and  with  an  apology. 

*'  If  we  attempt  a  word,  we  shall  grieve  you  perhaps  ; 
But  who  can  withhold  himself  from  speakius  ?  " 

Nor  could  anything  be  more  appropriate  than  the 
endeavour  to  recall  the  sufferer  to  the  memory  of  the 
truths  whose  efficiency  ho  had  himself  proved  in  admi- 
nistering consolations  to  others,  when 

"  He  upheld  the  falliug, 
And  strengthened  the  feeble  knees. 

So  Eliphaz  covers  his  approach  to  the  statement  of  the 
position  which  in  common  with  the  others  he  takes 
up,  and  even  when  he  comes  to  it  all  is  vague,  im- 
personal, indirect.  He  appeals  to  Job's  own  memory  to 
tell  him  of  any  case  where  a  righteous  man  had  beeu 
cut  oil,  or  an  innocent  man  had  perished.  As  to  the 
other  side  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  -.vicked  invariably 
meet  with  retribution,  he  contrives  to  give  his  statement 
of  it  a  greater  air  of  indirectness  by  reference  to  the 
iny.sterious  vision  which  had  revealed  to  him  the  infir- 
mity of  human  nature.  At  the  close,  in  describing  the 
blessings  which  penitence  may  secure,  he  allows  himself 
to  indicate  Job  more  directly : — 

'*  In  thy  place  I  would  turn  unto  God, 
And  address  myself  to  the  Almighty.'* 

The  note  touched  so  gently  by  Eliphaz  is  struck  by 
each  of  the  others  in  turn,  always  with  increa-siug 
peremptoriness  and  decision,  as  Job,  so  far  from  accept- 
ing their  interpretation  of  wliat  had  befallen  him,  hurls 
it  from  him  in  anger  aiul  disdain.  Blldad,  who  through- 
out unites  brevity  with  a  quick  and  vigorous  imagina- 
tion, comes  at  once  to  the  attack  mthout  a  word  of 
.sympathy  or  solace.  He  asks  abruptly  the  question 
whether  God  could  pervert  judgment  or  do  injustice 
(viii.  3) — an  admirable  question  for  a  calm  philosophical 
discussion,  but  cruel  when  thrown  in  the  face  of  one 
who  was  harassed  and  ivrung  by  tortui-e  which  seemed 
so  mysterious  and  undeserved.  It  is  true  he  glances 
by  Job  ic  fix  the  whole  blame  on  his  children  (viii.  4). 
And  this  father,  with  his  heart  aching  in  its  desolation, 
had  watched  with  such  pious  care  the  morals  of  his 
house,  had  expiated  so  religiously  the  possible  sins  of  his 
sons  and  daughters  (i.  5) !  As  Eliphaz  had  appealed  to 
a  vision,  so  Bildad  calls  to  the  aid  of  his  argument  the 
wise  proverbs  of  the  ancients,  and  sketches  the  inevit- 
able fate  of  the  wicked  in  a  number  of  most  striking 
and  beautiful  similes  drawn  from  the  experiences  of 
Egypt  and  the  desert  lands  of  the  East  (viii.  6 — 19). 
His  general  conclusion,  summed  up  in  an  antithetical 
verse,  combines  an  accusation  and  a  threat : — 


"  No,  God  does  not  cast  away  the  innocent, 
He  does  not  stretch  out  his  hand  to  help  the  evil-doers.*' 

Zophar,  the  youngest  and  most  violent  of  the  tlu'ee, 
who  sometimes  descends  even  to  coarseness  in  liis  tone 
(xi.  12 ;  cf .  XX.  7),  does  not  advance  the  controversy  a 
step.  His  speech  contains  a  fine  passage  on  the  mys- 
terious greatness  of  God,  and  the  impuissance  of  man. 
But  he  only  reiterates  in  a  new  form,  and  with  forcible 
illustrations,  the  common  position  that  retributive  justice 
alone  is  a  sufficient  principle  to  account  for  all  pheno- 
mena of  the  moral  world.  He  appears  indeed  very 
desirous  of  Job's  penitence  .and  restitution,  but,  like 
Bildad,  he  closes  an  appeal  which,  if  mad<>  uuder  other 
conditions,  might  have  been  very  effectual,  with  the  im- 
plied condemnation : — 

•'  But  the  eyes  of  the  wicked  shall  fail, 
And  refuge  shall  be  closed  to  them  ; 
Their  hope  is  worth  only  a  dying  man's  breath." 

God  cannot  act  unjustly.  The  friends  were  rigla 
to  maintain  that  fundamental  truth,  without  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  moral  order.  But 
they  should  have  left  room  for  the  doubt  whether  justice 
alone  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  all  the  facts  which 
make  up  the  experience  of  life.  At  least,  they  might 
have  made  allowance  for  one  too  tortured  to  think  with 
perfect  calmness.  They  need  not  Iiave  been  so  ha-sty 
to  impute  evil.  Friendship  should  have  kept  them 
from  condemning  him  for  a  few  hasty  and  passionate 
words ;  nay,  shoidd  have  clung  to  him  in  all  extremes, 
oven  had  he  been  proved  guilty  of  tlie  greatest  impiety. 

"  To  him  that  is  afflicted  grief  should  bo  shown  of  his  friends, 
Even  though  he  has  abandoned  the  fear  of  the  Almighty." 

Job  felt  this  break  in  their  sympathy,  and  felt  it 
keenly.  Tlie  disappointment  shows  itself  repeatedly 
in  the  course  of  his  speeches,  and  lends  them  much  of 
their  bitterness  and  fierceness  of  tone.  A  little  confi- 
dence in  his  innocence  would  have  helped  him  to  bear 
his  pain  and  win  back  something  of  his  shattered  faith. 
With  sympathy,  even  silent  sympathy,  he  might  have 
discovered  for  himself  where  the  creed  in  which  he  too 
had  been  educated  was  imperfect  and  incomplete.  For 
he  too  had  been  taught  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  out- 
wai'd  dispensations.  But  now  that  he  feels  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  that  he  is  a  sore  contradiction  of 
what  ho  had  learnt  to  believe,  the  repetition  of  the  old 
half-tniths  only  exasperates  him  to  fierce  defiance,  and 
tends  to  shatter  all  his  former  faitli  into  fragments. 

"  And  thus,  whatever  of  calmness  and  endurance  Job 
alone,  on  his  ash-heap,  might  have  conquered  for  him- 
self, is  all  scattered  away ;  and  a-s  the  strong  gusts  of 
passion  sweep  to  and  fro  across  his  heart,  he  pours  him. 
self  out  in  wild  fitful  music,  so  beautiful  because  .so  true ; 
not  answering  them  or  their  speeches,  but  now  flinging 
them  from  him  in  scorn,  now  appealing  to  their  mercy 
or  turning  indignantly  to  God ;  now  praying  for  death  ; 
now  in  perplexity,  doubting  whether,  in  some  mystic 
way  he  cannot  understand,  he  may  not  perliaps  after 
all  really  have  sinned  (vii.  20),  and  praying  to  be  shown 
his  fault;  and  then  staggering  further  into  the  darkness. 
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and  broakiug  out  into  upbraidiugs  of  the  Power  which 
has  become  so  dreadful  au  enigma  to  him.  '  Thou 
ouquire.st  after  my  iniquity,  thou  searchest  after  my  sin, 
and  thou  knowest  that  I  am  not  wicked.  Vfhy  didst 
thou  bring  mo  forth  out  of  the  womb  ?  Oh,  that  I  had 
"ivon  up  the  ghost,  and  no  eye  had  seen  mo.  Cease, 
let  me  alone.  It  is  but  a  little  while  that  I  have  to 
live.  Let  mo  alone,  that  I  may  take  comfort  a  little 
before  I  go,  whence  I  shall  not  return,  to  the  laad  of 
darkness  and  the  shadovT  of  death.'  In  what  other 
poem  ill  the  world  is  there  pathos  deep  as  this  ?  With 
experience  so  stern  as  his,  it  was  not  for  Job  to  be  calm 
and  self-possessed,  and  delicate  in  his  words.  He 
speaks  not  what  he  knows,  but  what  he  feels  ;  and 
without  fear  tho  writer  allows  him  to  throw  out  his 
passion,  all  genume  as  it  rises,  not  overmuch  caring 
how  nice  ears  might  be  offended,  but  contented  to  bo 
true  to  the  real  emotion  of  a  genuine  human  heart." ' 

In  this  passionate  music  are  stmck  two  or  throe 
dominant  chords  which  persist  and  prevail  to  the  end 
of  the  whole  sad  strain.  In  the  first  place.  Job  never 
lets  go  tho  consistent  profession  of  his  real  innocence. 
It  is  the  more  important  to  remark  this,  because 
the  translation  of  our  English  Bible  sometimes  repre- 
sents the  speaker  as  utterly  inconsistent  -vvith  himself.'- 
Beneath  his  desire  for  death  was  something  more  than 
the  longing  for  rest  from  pain.  He  wants  to  pass  away 
before  his  will  and  reason,  overmastered  by  suffering, 
have  cousented  to  any  sin. 

"  Oh,  that  it  would  please  God  to  destroy  me  ! 
That  He  would  let  loose  His  haud  aud  cut  me  oft'! 
That  I  might  have  at  least  this  consolatiou, 
This  joy  iu  the  suifei'ings  that  He  heaps  upon  me. 
That**  I  have  not  violated  the  words  of  the  Holy  One." 

(vi.  9,  10.) 

And  so,  when  from  his  intense  realisation  of  the 
awful  power  of  God,  ho  recoils  back  from  the  hope  of 
an  answer  from  one  so  self-sustained  aud  arbitrary — 

*'  If  I  had  called  aud  Ho  had  answered  me, 
I  wwild  uot  believe  that  Ho  had  heard  my  voice  : 
Ho  who  crusheth  me  with  a  tempest 
And  multiplied  my  wounds  without  cause; 
Who  will  not  suft'er  me  to  take  breath. 
But  filleth  mo  with  bitterness ; " 

though  he  is  driven  to  say — 

"Were  I  innocent,  He  would  declare  me  guilty," 

he  is  yet  true  to  his  oatu  conscience,  and  exclaims,  in 

tones  that  are  sublime  though  defiant — ■ 

"  Tes,  I  am  innocent ;  life  is  nothing  to  mo; 
I  care  no  more  to  live."  ■•     (ix.  21.) 


1  Fronde,  Short  Siuilh:i  on  Great  Suljccts,  201. 

2  See,  e.g.,  vii.  20,  where  "  I  have  sinned,"  should  he  "  If  I  have 
sinned."  Iu  siv.  17,  the  word  rendered  '*  transgression  "  should  bo 
"coudemuatiou."  There  is  great  difficulty  iu  translatiuE?  Job,  arisirg 
from  tho  fact  that  iu  Hebrew  tho  same  words  aro  employed  for 
moral  evil  aud  phytiical  suffering. 

•*  A.  v.,  ''I  have  not  concealed  the  words  of  the  Holy  Oue," 
though  sufficiently  correct,  does  not  bring  out  tho  mcaniug. 

■*  This  rendering  is  also  adopted  by  Ewald,  Belitzsch,  how- 
ever, translates,  "  Whether  I  am  innocent.  I  know  not  myself.'' 
which  is  not  iu  accordance  w=th  the  context  or  consistent  v/ith 
Job's  other  utterances.  Cf.  s.  7,  **  Thou  knowest  that  I  am  not 
wicked." 


In  contrast  to  the  view  of  Providence  which  the 
friends  with  such  wearisome  reiteration  parade  as  the 
adequate  explanation  of  all  the  facts  of  existence.  Job, 
conscious  of  the  conti-adictiou  iu  his  own  case,  refers 
everytliing  to  an  arbitrary  omnipotence  wliich  governs 
the  world  without  regard  to  innocence  or  guilt,  aud 
disdains  to  give  account  of  His  deeds  to  creatiu-es  so 
mean  as  man : — 

"  The  earth  is  given  into  the  hand  of  the  wickedj 
He  covereth  the  faces  of  tho  judges  thereof. 
If  it  is  not  He,  who  then  is  He  ?  "     (ix.  24;   cf.  ver.  19.) 

And  yet  he  has  not  let  go  his  trust  in  God  as  a  God  of 
truth.  When  iu  a  hasty  moment,  under  the  influence 
of  his  bitter  disappoiutmeut  in  them,  he  becomes  unjust 
to  his  friends,  aud  interprets  as  falseliood  of  heart  what 
Wits  only  error  of  undei'standing,  he  confidently  appeals 
to  the  God  who  "is  no  accepter  of  persons,"  and  will 
bo  the  first  to  confound  those  who  think  to  do  Him 
sorA-ico  by  unfairness  and  untruth  (xiii.  8 — 11). 

It  is  this  "belief  in  unbelief"  which  constitutes  the 
strength  of  Job,  and  leads  him  through  all  his  perilous 
wanderings  of  doubt  at  last  to  tho  higher  trust  and 
purer  faith.  Even  now  ho  turns  from  man  and  throws 
himself  on  God.  He  learns  that  even  in  tho  exercise 
of  arbitrary  power  the  Di-s-ine  Being  would  respect  his 
sincerity,  aud  iu  some  dim  way  he  sees  iu  this  a  hope  of 
salvation  : — 

"  This,  moreover,  shall  turn  to  vay  salvation. 
For  ahypocrite  dare  not  appear  before  Him."   (xiii.  IG.) 

And  so,  as  his  old  conception  of  God's  character  be- 
comes more  and  more  insufficient  aud  unsatisfactory, 
so  that  with  this  God  above  him  there  is  no  hojie  biit 
the  hope  of  death,  no  comfort  but  in  tho  eternal  sileuce 
of  the  tomb,  there  begins  to  shape  itself  before  liim,  as 
yet  confused,  indistinct,  and  far-off,  another  God  of  too 
pure  eyes  to  behold  evil,  and  awful  in  grandeur  and 
power,  but  with  something  akin  to  the  human  in  His 
heart,  something  sympathetic  with  the  struggles  and 
weaknesses  of  tho  creatures  that  He  made.  Wliat  if  he 
could  not  yet  think  of  this  now  tenderness  in  connection 
with  his  earthly  lot,  but  only  caught  at  the  conjecture 
that  beyond  the  grave  (if  men  who  die  could  live  again) 
God  woidd  "  h.ave  a  desire  for  tho  woi-k  of  His  hands  ?  " 
(xiv.  14,  1.5.)  Tot  the  mere  presentiment  indicates  the 
guiding  baud  which  was  leading  the  sufferer  on  to 
truth.  His  perception  of  his  relation  with  liis  Maker 
was  becoming  clearer.  A  new  and  better  faith  was 
taking  the  i^lace  of  the  old." 


^  Before  passing  on  to  the  nest  division  there  are  somo  passages 
iu  this  which  need  explanation. 

"  How  long  wilt  thou  keep  thine  eyes  fixed  on  me  ? 
Wilt  thou  refuse  me  a  moment  to  swallow  down  my  spittle  ?  " 

(vii.  19.) 
This  is    an  Arabian    proverb,  answering  to  our   expression,    "A 
brcathiug  while.'' 

*'  For  vain  man  would  be  wise, 
Thouyli  man  Ic  born  lilte  a  i\ild  ass's  colt.'' 

(xi.  12  iu  A.  T.) 

This  is    a  curious  passage,   aud    has   been  a  great    difficulty  to 
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IV.— Tira  DEAD  SEA. 
'HE  Dead  Sea,  to  use  its  moJeru  and  more 
familiar  uame,  is  usually  called  iu  the 
Bible  the  "  Salt  Sea,"  but  is  also  styled 
the  "  Sea  of  the  Plain,"  or  Arahali ; 
the  "  East  Sea ; "  and  once,  iu  "2  Esdras  v.  7,  the 
*'  Sodomitish  Sea."  To  the  writers  of  the  Talmud  it 
was  known  as  the  "  Sea  of  Sodom  "  and  the  "  Sea  of 
Salt;"  to  Josei)hus  as  the  "Asphaltic  "  and  "  Sodo- 
mitic"  Lake;  and  it  is  now  called  Ijy  the  Bedawiu 
"  BaUr  Lut,"  the  Sea  of  Lot.  The  title  "  Dead  Sea  " 
appears  not  to  have  been  used  by  Jewish  writers,  but 
it  was  current  iu  the  country  when  Jerome  wrote,  and 
it  is  also  found  in  the  writings  of  Pausanias  and  Galeu  : 
this  name  probably  originated  in  the  very  general  belief, 
which  has  survived  even  to  om*  own  day,  that  the 
waters  of  the  lake  covered  the  doomed  Cities  of  tho 
Plain,  and  were  of  such  a  deadly  character  that  no  bli-d 
could  fly  over  them ;  that  the  sliores  were  desolate  and 
barren,  and  that  tho  scenery  was  gloomy  and  forbid- 
ding. Recent  investigation  has  completely  disposed  of 
these  erroneous  impressions,  which  possibly  arose  from 
the  fact  that  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  the  part 
most  frequently  visited  by  travellers,  there  is  a  dreary 
waste  of  mud  without  the  slightest  trace  of  vegetation. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  "  Dead  Sea  "  and  its  shores  is 
derived,  for  the  most  part,  from  t'le  boat  expeditions  of 
Lieutenant  Lynch,  of  the  American  Navy,  in  1848, 
and  of  tho  Due  de  Luyncs  iu  lSf34 ;  and  from  the  land 
journeys  of  Seetzen,  Robinson.  De  Saulcy,  Captain 
Warren,  R.E.,  and  others. 

The  Dead  Sea  occupies  the  deepest  portion  of  tho 
great  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley ;  it  is  oblong  iu 
form,  the  longest  dimonsiou  being  almost  duo  north 
and  south ;  and  its  width  is  nearly  uniform,  except  near 
the  southern  end,  whei-e  a  long  low  peninsula,  the 
Lisan,  stretches  out  for  some  distance  from  the  eastern 
shore,  and  divides  its  waters  into  two  unequal  portions. 
The  lake  has  a  length  of  forty-six  miles,  and  au  average 
vridth  of  ton  miles  ;  on  either  side  tlie  mountain-ranges 
nin  parallel  to  each  other,  and  on  the  east  they  rise 


e.Ypositors.      Tho   clioice   seems    to   lie  between   three   esplaua- 
tious : — 

(1)  "For  before  au  empty  Lead  g.imetu  understandiuj, 

A  wild  ass  would  become  a  man.''     (Delitzscli.) 
or — 

(2)  "  TLerebj'  even  the  fool  would  be  born  again  to  intelligence. 

And  the  young  ass  would  become  a  reasouablo  creature." 

(Reuan,  Ewald.) 
(•■J)    "But  man  is  furnished  witli  an  empty  head  (i.e.,  receives 
at  birth  an  empty  imdiscerning  heart), 
And  man  is  born  as  a  wild  ass's  colt  "  ij.c,  as  stupid  and 
obstinate).     (Hupfeld.) 
The  preceains  verses  dwell  on  the  penetration  and  certainty  of 
tho  Divine  iusi^ht  into  chnvacter  aud  consequent  discipline.      (1) 
and  (3)  present  niau  iu  contrast  as  stupid  aud  uudisceruiuf;.     In  (2) 
the  verse  is  takeu  as  expressing  the  result  of  the  Divine  discipline. 


j  abruptly  from  tho  water's   edge,   leaving'  no   margin, 

;  except  at  those  points  where   small  deltas   have  been 

j  formed  at  the  mouths  of  the  larger  ra\Tnes  that  dis- 

I  charge  their  waters  into  the  lake.     The  northern  end, 

■  bordered  by  the  plain  of  Jericho,  is  somewhat  rounded, 

1  and  at  the  southern  end  tho  .shore  is  for  some  two  or 

;  three  miles  perfectly  fiat  aud  but  slightly  raised  above 

j  the  surface  of  the  water ;  beyond  this  it  is  shut  in  by 

I  the   salt   mountain   of   Jebel    IJsduin   and   the    rising 

1  ground  that  separates  the  waters  of  tho  lake  from  those 

of  the  Red  Sea.     The  extraordinary  depression  of  tho 

!  surface  of  the  lake,  1,202  feet  belgv,-  tho  level  of  the 

Mediterranean,   according   to   the   lino    of    levels   rmi 

across  the  country  in  186.5   by  tho  Royal  Engineers, 

together  with  the  absence  of  any  outlet  for  its  waters, 

j  render  it  tho  most  remarkable  body  of  water  in  the 

!  world ;  and  its  great  depth,  1,308  feet  at  the  deepest 

i  point,  is  equally  worthy  of  notice.    Tlio  total  depression 

;  of  the  bed  of  tho  lake  is  thus  2,600  feet,  almost  the 

same  as  tho  elevation  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  above  the 

Mediterranean.     Tho  level  of  the  lake  varies  as  much 

as  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  at  different  seasons  of  tho 

year,  rising  when  the  melting  snows  and  winter  rains 

are  brought  do^vn  by  the  Jordan  and  by  the  smaller 

streams  running  directly  to  the  lake  from  the  moxm- 

tains  on  the  east  aud  west,  and  falling  during  the  long 

dry  summer,  when  tho  supply  of  water  is  not  stdficient 

to  meet  the  enormous  amount  of  evaporation  constantly 

going  on  under  tho  iierce  rays  of  a  Syrian  sun.     Tho 

water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  clear  and  bright,  but,  owing 

to  the  large  quantities  of  various  salts  held  in  solution, 

it  is  intensely  salt,  and   has  a  nau.seous  bitter   taste. 

The  specifie  gra'i'ity,  1228,  distilled  water  being  1000, 

and  the  Mediterranean   1025,  is  greater  than  that  of 

any  known  water,  aud  to  this  may  be  attributed  tho 

extreme  buoyancy  noticed  by  so  many  travellers.     This 

peculiarity  was  well  known  to  ancient  writers.     Aiis- 

totle  relates  that  if  men  or  animals  were  thrown  bound 

into  the  lake  they  would  not  siuk ;   Seneca  says  that 

bricks  would  float  in  it ;  and  Josephus,  B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  4, 

tells  us  that  when  Yespasian  went  to  see  the  Dead  Sea, 

"he  commanded  that  some  who  could  not  swim,  should 

have  their  hands  tied  behind  them,  and  be  thrown  into 

the  deep,  when  it  so  happened  that  they  all  swam  as  if 

wind  had  forced  them  upwards."     So  buoyant  is  the 

water,  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  tho  feet  dowii  when 

swimming,  and  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  roU  over 

when  striking  out.     Sinking  is  almost  au  impossibility, 

for  the  body  floats  without  the  slightest  exertion ;  aud 

with  a  gentle  movement  of  the  hand  to  prevent  turning 

over,  a  sitting  posture  can  be  i-etaiuod  with  perfect  ease 

for  any  length  of  time.    Unless  the  body  is  well  rubbed 

after   bathing,   a  saline  crust   is  soon  formed  by  the 

rapid  evajioration,  and  the  water  leaves  a  greasy  feeling 
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on    the    skin ;    but 
with  due  precaution 
a  bathe  iu  the  Dead 
Sea  is  far  more  in- 
vigorating  and   re- 
freshing   than    one 
in     ordinary     sea- 
water.     The   effect 
of  the  great  specific 
gravity  was  noticed 
by  Lynch,  tlie  com- 
mander    of     the 
Amsrican     Expedi- 
tion, during  liis  first 
day's    sail    on    tlie 
lake,  when  the  dense 
heavy  waves  raised 
by  a  strong  north- 
westerly   gale     are 
said  to  have  struck 
the  bows  of  the  boat 
like     the     "  sledge- 
hammers    of      the 
Titans,"  and  to  have 
settled  down  again 
with  great  rapidity 
as  soon  as  the  wind 
ceased.  The  density 
of     the    water    in- 
creases    with      the 
depth,  and  its  com- 
position   varies    at 
different   places  on 
the  surface  and  at 
different    depths. 
The  salts  deposited 
by  the  water  con- 
sist   almost    exclu- 
sively  of   chlorides 
of      magnesium, 
sodium,  calcium, 
and  potassium,  with 
a   c«rtain    quantity 
of  bromides  of  the 
same  bases.     There 
is  a   total    absence 
of    iodine,   but   the 
amount  of  bromine 
is    so    largo    as   to 
make     it    probable 
that  the  Dead  Sea 
will  at  some  future 
period  become  one 
of  the  principal 
sources  from  which 
this    valuable    sub- 
stance is  obtained.     Tlie  quantity  of  salt  held  in  solu- 
tion is  so  great  tliat  the  solid  matter  in  a  gallon  of  the 
water  is  more  than  eiglit  times  tlie  weight  of  that  in 
a  gallon  of  sea-water.     No  trace  of  animal  or  vegetable 
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life    has    yet    been 
found  in  the  lake; 
fresh-water     shells, 
and   occasionally 
fish,      have       been 
picked    up    on   the 
northern  shore,  but 
they    have     always 
been       dead,      and 
appear  to  have  been 
brought     down    by 
the  Jordan.   An  ex- 
periment   made   by 
M.    Lartet    conclu- 
sively    proves     the 
deadly  effect  of  the 
waters    on     animal 
life,  for  some  small 
fish,  which    he    re- 
moved from  a  very 
salt  pool   close  by, 
died    directly    they 
were    immersed    in 
the   lake.     On   the 
stores  of  the  Dead 
Sea  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent ;         there, 
wherever    there    is 
fresh      water,      an 
abundant      vegeta- 
tion     springs      np. 
On      the      eastern 
shore     palm  -  trees 
are    found,   and   in 
several    places    the 
bushes  grow  down 
to  the  water's  edge. 
Nor    is    there   any 
want    of    life,    for 
numerous  birds  en- 
liven   the    thickets 
round    the    springs 
with  their  song,  and 
the    rocks     around 
re-echo  to  the   call 
of     the     partridge, 
whilst    ducks     and 
divers      may     fre- 
quently    be      seen 
floating      on      the 
placid     surface     of 
the  lake.     Josephus 
says  that  " the  sea 
in      many      places 
sends      up      black 
masses    of    asphal- 
tum,   having   the   form   and   size   of    headless    bulls," 
and   from  this   phenomenon  it  received   the   name  of 
"  Laeus  Asphaltitis."     Of  late  years  the  oecasiims  on 
which  masses  of  bitumen  have  risen  to  tlie  surface  have 
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been  less  frequent  than  they  appear  to  have  been  for- 
merly. After  the  great  earthquake  of  1837,  a  large 
quantity  is  said  to  have  been  found  by  the  Arabs,  who 
realised  a  considerable  sum  by  its  sale ;  and  there  have 
since  been  occasional  finds.  The  appearance  of  the 
lake  hardly  bears  out  the  description,  "  an  infernal 
region,"  given  to  it  by  early  travellers,  even  under  the 
most  unfavourable  circumstances,  when  hca\'y-leaden 
clouds  give  a  sombre  hue  to  everything  around.  Wlien, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  surrounding  mountains  are 
lighted  up  by  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun,  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  place  in  the  world  that  can  equal  this  region 
for  brilliancy  and  richness  of  colouring ;  and  the  vivid 
tints  in  Mr.  Holmau  Hunt's  picture  of  the  "Scape- 
goat "  are  no  exaggeration  of  those  frequently  wit- 
nessed on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  No  one  who 
has  stood  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  seen  the  moun- 
tains of  Moab  glowing  under  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  can  ever  forget  the  wondrous  be.auty  of  tlie  scene, 
with  the  bright  blue  water  lying  in  the  depths  below, 
and  tlie  burnislied  mountains  rising  beyond  like  the 
border  of  some  enclianted  fairy  land.  Striking  atmo- 
spheric effects  are  occasionally  produced  by  the  enormous 
evaporation.  Irby  and  Mangles  noticed  it  "  rising  in 
broad,  transparent  columns  of  vapour,  not  unlike  water- 
spouts  in   appearance,   but   very   much   longer."      At 


other  times  the  mist  may  be  seen  hanging  over  the 
surface  of  the  water,  or  spreading  out  in  a  thin  haze 
over  the  mountains ;  whilst  at  night  the  heated  air  often 
ru.shes  up  from  the  deep  chasm  in  a  strong  fierce  gale. 
The  geology  of  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  care- 
fully examined  by  M.  Louis  Lartet,  the  distinguished 
geologist  who  accompanied  the  expedition  of  the  Due 
de  Luynes,  and  the  conclusion  ho  arrived  at  was 
that  the  lake  "  had  never  been  in  communication  with 
the  neighbouring  oceans,  although  its  waters  formerly 
stood  at  a  much  higher  level  than  they  now  do."  The 
fact  that  a  hiU  of  cretaceous  formation,  781  feet  above 
the  sea,  separates  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  from 
tliose  of  the  GuK  of  Akabah,  and  that  the  cretaceous 
strata  are  covered  vnth  their  own  dt'bris  alone,  aud  show 
no  trace  of  any  water-course  running  in  a  southerly 
direction,  effectually  disproves  the  theory  of  an  ancient 
prolongation  of  the  Jordan  to  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  that  of 
an  ancient  marine  communication  with  the  surrounding 
oceans  is  equally  disproved  by  "  the  absence  of  any 
marine  organisations  in  the  most  ancient  strata  of  the 
basin,  the  fluviatile  character  of  the  post-eocene  de- 
posits of  the  Arabah,  the  existing  traces  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  streams  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
non-existence  of  any  material  elev.ition  of  the  ground 
in  the  middle  of  the  Arabali  since  the  formation  of  (he 
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present  valleys."  M.  Lartet  thinks  that  the  position  of 
the  cretaceous  and  eocene  beds  on  both  sides  of  tlie 
Jordan  valley,  and  the  striking  rectilineal  character  of 
the  vaUey  itself,  seems  "  to  favour  the  idea  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  vast  line  of  fracture  through  the  middle  of 
the  country;"  and  that  "  the  eastern  side  of  the  high- 
lands of  Judah  must  have  undergone  a  considerable 
downward  movement  all  along  the  line  of  dislocation, 
and  thus  originated  the  depressed  trench  which  sepa- 
rates Palestine  proper  from  the  highhmds  on  the  other 
side  of  Jordan."  The  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  thus 
been  formed  without  any  influence  from,  or  communi- 
cation with,  the  ocean ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  Lake 
which  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  basin  has  never  been 
anything  but  a  reservoir  for  the  rainfall,  the  saltness  of 
whicii  originally  proceeded  from  the  constitution  of  the 
environs  of  the  lake,  and  has  greatly  mcreased  under 
the  inilaeuee  of  incessant  evaporation.  M.  Lartet 
found  the  ancient  deposits  of  the  Dead  Sea  oxtending 
up  the  Jordan  valley  as  far  north  as  Wady  Zerka, 
where  tliey  were  at  least  300  feet  above  tlie  present 
surface  of  the  lake,  so  that  the  water  must  at  one  time 
have  stood  at  that  level,  filling  up  a  large  portion  of 
tli8  vaOey,  and  have  then  deposited  the  marls  which 
are  so  rich  in  salt  and  gypsum  beds.  At  a  later  date 
volcanic  eruptions  have  taken  place  to  the  north-east 
and  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  last  phenomena 
which  affected  its  basin  were  the  hot  and  mineral 
springs  and  bituminous  eruptions  which  often  accom^ 
pany  and  follow  volcanic  action. 

Having  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the  general  character 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  basin,  we  may  proceed  to  an 
examination  of  some  of  the  most  important  places  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  commencing  with  the  western 
side.  The  Jordan,  as  it  approaches  its  final  homo, 
rushes  through  a  flat  expanse  of  whitish  mud  on 
which  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  vegetation,  and  its 
tlilck  cream-coloui-ed  waters  can  be  seen  pursuing 
their  course  far  out  into  the  clear  blue  waters  of  the 
lake.  Leaving  to  the  right  the  curious  artificial 
mound.  Tell  er-Rashidiyeh,  and  proceeding  westward, 
we  pass  over  a  low  barren  plain,  well  known  to 
travellers,  and  reach  the  foot  of  the  moiintains  near 
some  remarkable  blocks  of  rock,  one  of  which  is  known 
to  the  Bedawin  as  Hajar  el-Asbah,  and  believed  by 
M.  Ganneau  to  bo  the  stone  of  Bohan  mentioned  as  a 
point  in  the  border-lino  between  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
All  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  arc  lines  of 
driftwood  marking  the  different  levels  at  which  the 
water  has  stood.  South  of  Hnjar  el-Asbah,  on  a  spur 
at  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  is  Khirbct  Gumran,  wliich  M. 
de  Saulcy  would  identify  with  Gomorrah.  The  ruins  are 
quite  insignificant,  a  few  riule  walls,  a  small  pool  and 
fragments  of  pottery.  The  most  remarkable  feature  is 
the  number  of  tombs,  about  1,000,  covering  the  mound 
and  adjacent  plateaux ;  they  are  arranged  in  regular 
rows  close  together  with  their  longest  dimensions  north 
and  south,  and  their  form  is  that  of  a  small  elliptical 
tuundus  surrounded  by  rough  stones  with  two  larger 
ones  at  the  head  and  foot ;  beneath  the  tumulus  is  an 


excavation,  about  four  feet  deep,  in  which  the  bodies 
were  laid  and  covered  witii  a  layer  of  sun-dried  bricks. 
Two  miles  south  of  Gumran,  and  about  000  yards  from 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  is  the  spring  of  Ain  Feshkah ;  the 
water,  which  is  slightly  brackish,  but  quite  drinkable, 
rises  at  a  temperature  of  82°,  and  flows  off  through  a 
thicket  of  cane  to  the  lake ;  in  the  spring  and  stream 
are  numbers  of  small  fish,  and  on  the  rocks  behind  the 
coney  is  occasionally  found.  South  of  the  spring  the 
level  space  between  the  mountains  and  the  lake  gradu- 
ally narrows,  till  at  tlio  end  of  two  mOes  the  bold  bluff 
of  Bas  Feshkah  descends  perpendicularly  into  the  water, 
effectually  preventing  any  progress  along  the  shore. 
Beyond,  the  Wadies  Samiirah  and  En  Nar  run  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  latter,  a  continuation  of  the  Kedron, 
descending  abruptly  through  a  remarkable  chasm  iu 
the  rock  which  is  qviite  inaccessible.  Further  south 
a  small  plain  covered  with  tamarisk,  acacia,  and  nahk, 
borders  the  lake ;  it  receives  the  drainage  of  Wady 
Ghuwoir,  and  contains  two  springs,  Ain  Ghuweir  and 
Ain  Terabeh.  Between  Ain  Terabeh  and  Ain  Jidi 
(Bn-gedi)  several  valleys  come  down  from  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Judah  and  pass  to  the  Dead  Sea  through  great 
fissures  in  the  cliffs,  which  present  scenery  of  the 
wildest  grandeur  ;  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  them,  Wady 
Sliukif ,  a  hot  sulphur  sprmg  rises  at  a  temperature  of 
of  95°  within  a  few  inches  of  the  water  of  the  lake. 
At  Ain  Jidi  there,  is  a  plain  about  li  miles  long, 
and  1|  miles  broad  at  its  widest  point;  two  valleys,  the 
Wadies  Sadur  and  Areyat,  said  to  contain  perennial 
streams,  break  through  the  mountains  at  either  cad,  and 
on  a  little  sloping  spur  between  them  the  waters  of  Ain 
Jidi  (En-gedi,  the  "  fountain  of  the  kid ")  burst  forth 
and  fall  down  in  cascades  to  the  sea  five  himdred  feet 
below,  gi^^ng  life  to  a  bright  gi'een  strip  of  vegetation 
v/liich  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  surrounding 
desolation.  There  are  no  traces  now  of  the  -j-inos,  tlie 
balsam,  and  the  palms  mentioned  by  Solomon,  Josephus, 
and  Pliny.  The  plain  is  now  covered  with  acacia,  tama- 
risk, liable,  the  henna,  which  may  perliajis  bo  the  "  cam- 
phire  in  the  gardens  of  En-gedi ; "  and  the  oslicr,  or 
apple  of  Sodom,  -with  its  wiinkled  liark,  its  large  roiuid 
glossy  leaves,  and  its  golden  yellow  fruit  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  but  cracking  like  a  hollow  puff-ball  with  the 
slightest  pressure.  The  heat  at  Ain  Jidi  in  summer  is 
very  great :  Captain  Warren,  R.E.,  in  July  found  it  110° 
after  sunset,  and  this  may  perhaps  have  something  to 
say  to  a  curious  optical  delusion  which  has  been  noticed 
by  several  travellers,  the  appearance  of  dark  moving 
spots  passing  over  the  surface  mi  the  water  fikc  floating- 
islands.  There  are  a  few  remains  of  buildings  roimd 
the  fo'.mtain,  but  those  of  the  ancient  city  of  Hazezon- 
tamar,  "  the  city  of  palms,"  .ire  some  distance  below  at 
the  foot  of  a  succession  of  terraces,  remnanis  perhaps 
of  the  vineyards  of  En-gedi.  H:KCzon-tamar  is  first 
mentioned  in  connection  \vith  the  march  from  the 
south  of  Chedorlaomer,  who,  after  smiting  the  Amorites 
who  lived  in  the  town,  advanced  and  defeated  the  con- 
federate kings  of  the  "cities  of  the  plain"  in  the  vale  of 
Siddim,  possibly  the  small  plain  m  wiiich  Ain  Ghuweir 
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is  sitimted.  It  was  m  the  "  strongholds  of  En-gedi " 
tliat  David  dwelt  during  one  portion  of  his  life  in  the 
Wilderness  of  Judah,  and  it  was  amongst  "  tlio  rocks 
of  the  wild  goats  that  he  was  souglit  for  by  Saul  and 
3,000  chosen  men  of  Israel ;  whilst  on  the  plain  below 
the  spring  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  assembled  on 
■their  march  against  Jehoshaphat  shortly  before  the 
extraordinary  event  occurred  wliich  relieved  Judah  from 
invasion  (2  Chrou.  xx.  22—24).  South  of  Ain  Jidi,  a 
plain  varying  in  width  from  li  to  3  miles,  and  150  to 
250  feet  above  the  sea,  lies  between  the  mountains  and 


the  lake,  and  extends  southwards  to  Jebel  Hatrura;  tlie 
plain  or  rather  terrace  formed  by  the  ancient  deposits 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  cut  through  Ijy  deep  dry  water- 
courses, tlie  continuation  of  valleys  coming  down  from 
the  hUls,  and  in  these  a  few  acacias  may  bo  seen,  the 
sole  relief  to  the  dreary  lifeless  aspect  of  the  district  ; 
on  the  shore  are  several  hot  sulpliur  springs.  Alouo- 
this  plain  the  Bedawin  pass  when  making  a  raid  on  the 
hill-country  of  Judtea,  and  the  same  route  was  followed 

j  by  tlie  Moabites  and  tlie  Ammonites  ou  their  expedition 

I  against  the  kingdom  of  Judali. 
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jiT'H  regard  to  the  chronology  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  only  part  which,  notwith- 
standing long-  discussion,  can  as  yet  be 
said  to  have  been  brought  within  the  jiro- 
reasonable  certitude,  is  the  narrative  of  tlie 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  together  with  the  date  of  such 
Epistles  as  may  be  referred  to  the  history  therein 
contained.  The  pious  student  will  fondly  seek  to  attach 
a  distinct  date  to  each  of  the  events  recorded  in  the 
Go.spel.  But  it  is  not  a  help,  but  a  hindrance,  to  intel- 
ligent study  to  hold  out  the  idea  that  this  lias  yet  been 
done.  Even  that  primary  cpiestion,  the  length  of  time 
whicli  elapsed  from  the  liaptism  to  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  is  still  matter  of  debate.  While  the  term  of 
three  years  is  tliat  which  is  generally  thought  most  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  Evangelic  record, 
one  of  the  latest  and  most  learned  of  the  writers  on 
sacred  chronology  is  firm  in  the  opinion  that  the  time 
must  be  limited  to  a  single  year. 

The  one  Gospel  date  which  may  be  regarded  as  chro- 
nologically fixed,  is  that  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  term 
of  tho  proeuratorship  of  Pilate,  who  lield  that  office 
for  tlie  last  ten  years  of  the  reigni  of  Tiberius,  first 
approximately  fixes  the  time.  The  fifteenth  year  of 
Tiberius,  according  to  St.  Luke,  preceded  the  Passion. 
The  Passover,  in  the  year  iu  question,  fell  on  the  fiftli 
day  of  the  week.  These  requisites  are  found  to  concur 
in  the  year  783  of  the  City  of  Rome,  or  30  of  the 
A.D.  reckoning.  Tlie  names  of  Louginns  and  Quar- 
tinus,  the  Consuls  for  that  year,  are  referred  to  in  oa.rly 
Christian  literature.  And  a  reference  exists  to  the 
computation  of  the  vague  Egyptian  year,  wliich  gives 
a  coincident  result.  Again,  the  habitual  celebration 
by  the  Christian  Church  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  on 
the  Sunday,  on  which  day  of  tho  week  it  falls  when 
the  Passover  is  on  the  Thursday,  is  a  mute  confirmation 
of  the  accuracy  of  tlie  reckoning.  Good  Friday  may 
be  regarded  as  the  best  fixed  day  of  the  week  in  ancient 
history. 

Tho  Nativity,   according  to   St.  Matthew,  oecurred 


during  tho  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  died  on  the 
20th  of  Cislou,  in  the  year  of  Rome  740.  How  long 
before  the  close  of  this  reign  the  event  occurred  is  not 
stated  by  any  Evangelist.  There  is  a  reference  by  St. 
Luke  to  tlie  fact  of  Christ  being  about  thirty  years  old  ; 
but  it  is  not  distinctly  said  whether  this  was  His  age  at 
His  baptism,  at  His  commeiicemeut  of  public  teaching, 
or  at  His  death.  Tlie  same  doubt  attaches  to  tho  event 
as  to  which  tho  date  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius 
Caesar  is  given  by  the  same  Evangelist.  If  this  were, 
as  the  first  glance  at  tho  passage  suggests,  tho  com- 
mencement of  the  preaching  of  John,  the  whole  course 
of  the  events  comprised  in  the  Gospel  must  have  been 
crowded  into  a  very  few  months.  If  the  reference  to 
the  Passovers  be  taken  as  conclusive,  the  term  of  three 
years  will  be  made  out ;  but  the  reference  to  15  Tiberius 
will  be  unexplained.  In  any  case,  the  reference  to 
Cyrenius,  who  is  said  by  Josephus  to  have  been  sent  into 
Syria  to  take  an  account  of  the  national  property  on 
the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  nine  years  after  the  death 
of  Herod,'  and  which,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  cany 
down  the  date  of  the  Nativity  to  that  time,  is  still 
matter  of  extreme  perplexity. 

Even  with  regard  to  tho  close  of  the  Acts  of  tha 
Apostles,  several  dates,  although  not  very  far  apart, 
have  been  suggested  by  learned  men.  Tho  point,  how- 
ever, which  is  decisive  (unless  conflicting  evidence,  as 
yet  unknown,  can  be  brought  against  it),  is  the  statement 
of  St.  Jerome,  iu  his  in  Evanr/elistas  ad  Damasum 
prefatio,  that  Festus  succeeded  Felix  as  Procurator  of 
Jud»a  in  the  second  year  of  Nero,  being  tho  twenty- 
fifth  year  after  the  Passion.  The  investigations  of 
Lehman  have  tended  rather  to  fix  the  latest  tha-.-  tho 
earliest  possible  limit  of  tlie  recall  of  Felix.  The  clear 
statement  of  St.  Jerome  cnnnot  be  disputed,  except  on 
equally  plain  ground  of  evidence. 

This  determination  of  the  date  of  the  arrival  of 
Festus  at  C»sarea  eiiables  us  to  trace  the  thread  of  tho 
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.  narrative  of  the  historian  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
with  detaUed  accuracy,  aud  to  fix  the  principal  events 
recorded,  not  only  to  the  year,  but  often  to  the  day. 
Thus  the  year  of  Paul's  visit  to  Athens  being  known, 
and  the  season  when  the  navigation  was  open  being  also 
known,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  date  of  his 
defence  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus  was  on 
the  22nd,  23rd.  or  24th  of  the  month  Hecatombeou, 
when  this  coiu-t  held  its  sitting,  immediately  after  the 
feast  of  the  0€o|6i/ia,  or  festival  of  foreign  gods,  which 
was  celebrated  on  the  20th  of  th:it  lunar  month.  Again. 
the  saci-ifice  of  the  priest  of  Jupit«r,  "  before  the  city," 
at  Lystra,  may  with  a  like  propriety  be  referred  to  the 
festival  of  the  Bov(p6v!a,  which  oeouiTcd  on  the  14th  of 
Scirrophoreon,  the  month  corresponding  to  the  Jewish 
month  Tamnz. 

It  may  be  more  convenient  to  the  student  to  throw 
the  fixed  and  indisputaljle  dates  of  the  New  Testament 
into  the  form  of  a  tjible,  specifying  each  successive  year 
throughout  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  One  further 
remark,  however,  deserves  serious  note. 

The  entire  spiritual  fabric  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  Peter  the  Apostle  was 
bishop  of  that  city,  and  handed  down  his  primate's 
power  to  his  successor.  Of  this  we  have  here  to  speak 
as  matter  of  chronology  alone.  The  accuracy  of  the 
date  of  the  establishment  of  that  see,  and  of  the 
presence  of  Peter  at  Rome,  is  an  integral  and  essential 
condition  of  the  truth  of  the  claim  to  primacy ;  as  the 
date  has  been  fixed  by  the  solemn  celebration  of  the 
eighteenth  centenary  of  the  martyrdom  of  Peter,  and  by 
the  attribution,  by  equally  infallible  dogma,  of  the  term 


of  twenty-five  years  to  his  episcopate.  These  dat«s  give 
the  foundation  of  the  see  in  A.D.  42,  and  the  martyrdom 
in  A.D.  66. 

But  A.D.  42  is  the  very  year  at  the  close  of  which, 
according  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Peter  was  in 
chains  in  Jerusalem.  At  the  Passover  of  A.D.  43  took 
place  his  deliverance.  Four  years  later,  we  find  him  at 
Antioch.  In  the  next,  a  sabbatic  year,  he  was  at  Jem- 
salem.  Six  years  after  that  he  was  also  at  Jerusalem, 
imless  he  was  not  considered  by  the  historian  of  the 
Acts  to  be  a  person  of  sufficient  importance  to  except  by 
name  from  the  s:tatement,  "All  the  elders  were  present." 
In  A.D.  57,  on  the  arrival  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  the  chief 
of  the  Jews  there  told  him  that  they  liad  received  no 
letters  concerning  him.  aud  that  they  know  that  the  sect 
to  wliich  he  belonged  was  everywhere  spoken  against — 
a  statement  altogether  irreeoncileable  with  the  hypo- 
thesis that  Peter  had,  at  that  dat<?,  been  for  fifteen 
j'ears  ruUng  a  Church  m  Rome.  Finally,  the  references, 
in  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  to  the  conflagration  which 
had  occurred,  to  the  sore  trial  of  his  hearers' — and  to 
the  commencement  of  the  destruction  at  the  Temple 
itself^ — can  hardly  be  attributed  to  a  date  anterior  to 
the  burning  of  the  Temple  and  the  destruction  of  the 
city;  and,  in  that  case,  must  date  at  lea,st  five  years 
later  than  the  legendary  martyrdom  of  the  Apostle. 
Whatever  argument,  then,  may  be  adduced  for  the 
primacy  of  Peter,  acceptance  of  the  Romish  dogma  on 
that  point  is  manifestly  incompatible  mth  a  belief  in 
the  truth  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

J  1  Peter  iv,  12,  ti}  €v  v^Tv  iri'pwcei. 

2   1  Peter  iv.  17,  tou  "tp^ita&at  to  npifia  uiro  Toy  o'Uov  Q€Ov. 
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Dearth  (Acts  xi.  30 ;  Ant.  xv.  1,  §  2). 
Dearth.       Theudas,  false  prophet,  be- 
lieaded  about  this  time(^nf.sxi,  5,  §1). 
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of  Herod,  Kiug  of  Chalcis.  Agrippa 
succeeds. 
Paul  at  Athens,  ou  20th  Hecatombeou. 
1st  year  of  207th  Olympiad.  Se- 
dition at  Passover.  1st  Epistle  to 
Thessalouiaus  writteu  from  Corinth. 
Jews  banished  from  Rome. 
Paul   at   Corinth.       London  fortified. 

Nero  adopted  by  Claudius. 
Paul  at  Corinth  and  Ephesus. 
Felix  Paul  at  Ephesus,  visits  Antioch    and 

Phrygia.     Batanea,  Trachouitis,  aud 
Abilene  given  to  Agripi)a. 
Paul  at  Ephesus,     1st   Epistle  to  Co- 
rinthians writteu  from  Ephesus. 
Death      of      Claudius.        Epistle     to 
Romans  writteu  iu  Macedonia.  Paul 
leaves  Philippi,  aud  is  impiisoued. 
Death  of  Azizas,  KingofEmesa.   Peter 
:     leaves  Antioch. 
Pestus  Paul  before  Festus.     Sicarii  prevail. 

;  Paul  an-ives  at  Rome. 

Albiuus  'Paul  abides  at  Rome. 
[End  of  Acts  of  Apostles. 
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BOOKS   OF   THE   NEW  TESTAMENT. 

FIRST    EPISTLE    TO    THE    CORINTHIANS. 

BY    THE    KEV.    S.    G.    GKEEN,     D.D.,    PRESIDENT    OP    RAWDON    COLLEGE,    LEEDS. 


iT  was  in  Corinth  that  St.  Paul  iii-st  came 
fully  into  contact  with  the  liighest  form.s 
of  Greek  civilisation.    Thessalonica  was  in  , 
comparison  provincial,  and  the  Apostle's 
stay  in  Athens  had  been  but   brief.     When  St.  Paul  i 
visited  Corinth  it   was   at  the  height  of  its  restored  i 
fortunes ;  Romans  ^  and  Jews,  together  with  Greeks,  i 
constituted    its   heterogeneous  population ;    while  the  ; 
absence  of  political  power,  uo  less  than  its  commercial 
prosj)erity,    had  tended    to   the  growtli    of    luxurious 
habits,  and  the  ciUture  of  a  dileitanie  phOosophy  ;  the 
natural    consequence    being    a  depravation  of   morals 
which  made  Corinth  a  bye-word  even  in  the  heathen 
world.     The  Apostle,  entering  the  city  alone,  was  sad- 
dened  and    dismayed    by    the  prospect   before     him, 
needing   at  length  the   succour  of  a  heavenly  visiou.- 
But   his  course  was   taken  from    the   first.      To   the 
intcUoctual  pride  of  Corinth  he  opposed,  without  any 
concealment  or  reserve,  the  most  humbling  doctrines 
of    the    Cross  ;    while,   disdaining    those    weapons   of 
rhetoric  which  he  might   so  easily  have  wielded,  he 

^  Among  the  Corinthian  Christians  Latin  names  predominate : 
Justus,  Crispus  (Acts  xviii,  7,  8),  Gains,  Quartus  (Rom.  xvi.  23), 
Fortunatus,  Achaicus  (1  Cor.  xvi.  17).  Stephanas,  Erastus, 
Sosthenes,  and  Phcebe,  are  Greek. 

2  See  1  Cor.  ii.  3;  Acts  xviii.  9.  That  St.  Paul  was  alone  on 
his  first  entrance  into  Corinth  is  plain  from  the  history.  Silas 
and  Timothens  came  to  him  afterwards. 


declared  with  the  plainest  simplicity  the  testimony  of 
God.  Nor  would  he,  like  other  teachers,  derive  his 
maintenance  from  those  whom  he  taught.  Resolved 
to  bo  independent,  contented  to  be  poor,  he  spent  the 
intervals  of  evangelic  labour  iu  tent-making,  with  AquUa 
and  PriscUla.  His  efforts  soon  yielded  rich  fruit ; 
and  a  church  was  gathered  which  henceforth  was  to 
occasion  some  of  the  chief  joys  aud  sorrows  of  the 
Apostle's  life. 

2.  Again,  as  at  Thessalonica  and  Bercea,  the  Jews 
excited  a  tuinidt  against  the  Apostle,  Ijut  not  with  the 
same  success.  The  wisdom  and  adroitness  of  GaUio 
the  procousul  foiled  their  aim,  and  he  "  drave  them 
from  the  judgment-seat."^  St.  Paul  therefore  stood 
his  ground,  remaining  in  the  city  "  yet  a  good  while," 
quitting  it  only  for  a  visit  to  Jerusalem,  with  the 
double  purpose  of  celebrating  the  Pentecost,^  and  of 
discharging  a  vow.  This  having  been  accomplished, 
the  Apostle  commenced  his  third  great  missiiaiary 
jouruey,  iu  the  course  of  whieli  he  came  to  Eplicsus, 
and  there  entered  upon  a  lengthy  abode.     Momentous 

3  Acts  xviii.  16.  The  notices  of  Gallio  iu  secular  history  are 
interesting.  He  was  brother  to  Seneca,  the  distinguished  philo- 
sopher, who  says  of  him,  ''  Nemo  mortahum  uui  tam  dulcis  est, 
quam  hie  omnibus."  (No  one  else  is  so  charming  to  his  iutimato 
friend  as  Gallio  is  to  everybody. ) 

<  "  This  feast  that  cometh  in  Jerusalem "  (Acts  xviii.  21). 
Wieseler   shows    that   this   must    in   all    probability   have    been 
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events  liad  meanwhile-  taken  place   in  tlie  Cormtldau 
cliurcli. 

3.  The  first  of  these  was  the  visit  of  Apollos,  the 
eloquent  Jew  of  Alexandria,  whose  teacliiug  brought  a 
new  inflnenco  to  bear  upon  the  Jews  in  Oorintli,  and 
speedily  established  a  special  school  of  thought  in  the 
church.  Of  this  more  will  be  said  further  on.  A  yet 
more  serious  matter  was  the  growing  disposition  to 
tolerate  in  the  chui-cU  those  sins  of  the  flesh  whieli 
made  Corinth  so  infamous.  Hearing  of  this  wliile  at 
Ephcsus,  the  Apostle  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Corinthi:ms 
which  has  not  been  in'eserved ;  wai-ning  them  "  not  to 
associate  with  fornicators."'  It  has  recently  been 
conjectured  with  much  shrewdness  that  a  portion  of 
this  letter  has  become  inserted  in  the  Second  Epistle, 
chap.  vi.  14 — to.  1  inclusive.  The  connection  of  this 
passage  with  the  paragraphs  x^receding  and  following 
is  certainly  very  ditficuU,  wliilo  chap.  vii.  2  follows 
naturally  on  vi.  13.  But  whatever  this  .supposition 
may  bo  worth,  it  is  certain  that  the  letter  contained  a 
stem  protest  against  fellowship  with  evil.  Probably 
also  it  included  some  direction  or  request  for  a  contri- 
bution to  the  necessities  of  the  impoverished  Christians 
in  Jerusalem,  from  which  city  St.  Paul  had  recently 
come.  Not  only  was  this  letter  written,  but  a  brief 
visit  was  jiaid  by  the  Apostle  to  Corinth,  unrecorded 
in  the  history.  That  such  a  visit  was  made  appears 
plain  from  2  Cor.  xiii.  1,  "  This  third  time  I  am  coming 
to  you  "  (see  also  xii.  14),  words  which  it  is  impossible 
fairly  to  interpret  with  Paley,  "  This  is  the  third  time 
I  am  ready  to  come  to  you,  although  I  have  actually 
visited  you  but  once."'-  The  interview  between  tlie 
Apostle  and  the  Coriutliiau  church  appears  to  have 
been  very  painful.  He  came  "  in  hea'i'iness  "  (2  Cor.  ii. 
1),  God  "  humbled  him  among  them"  (xii.  21),  while  yet 
he  had  "  spared  "  the  most  flagrant  transgressors  (xiii. 
2).  Ha\'ing  paid  this  visit,  the  Apostle  retuimed  to 
Macedonia,  intimating  an  intention,  which  he  was  after- 
wards led  to  change,^  to  call  at  Corinth  again  on  his 
projected  tour  to  Macedonia,  returning  the  same  way, 
so  as  to  give  the  church  "  a  second  benefit  "  (2  Cor. 
i.  16). 

4.  The  state  of  the  Corinthian  church  meantime 
grew  more  deplorable,  and  tidings  arrived  in  Ephesus, 
brought  by  members  of  the  family  of  a  Christian  lady 
named  Chloe,^  which  occasioned  the  Apostle  the  deepest 


the  Pentecost.  See  Alford  in  loc.  This  seems  to  have  heen  a 
favourite  festival  with  St.  Taul  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8 ;  Acts  xx.  16} ;  the 
•'  birthday  of  the  Church." 

*  1  Cor.  V.  9,  "  I  wrote  to  you  iu  the  Epistle  not  to  associate 
with  fornicators.'"  It  is  true  that  ^-jpa^a  here  (the  epistolary 
aorist)  might  refer  to  the  letter  now  beiui?  ivritteu  (chap.  ix.  15 ; 
Gal.  yi.  11 ;  Philera.  19  ;  1  John  ii.  14) ;  but  there  is  no  previous 
passage  iu  this  First  Epistle  that  bears  out  the  Apostle's  reference; 
besides  which  the  contrast,  "I  ^vrote,  but  now  I  write"  (1  Cor.  v. 
11),  seems  to  point  to  two  differeut  communications.  We  there- 
fore take  t^paj/a  as  iu  -  Cor.  ii.  4. 

^  See  RorcE  Pauh'ntc  on  2  Cor.  xiii,  1.  Whether  the  lost  letter 
or  ;,he  uurecorded  visit  is  to  be  placed  first,  is  a  question  that  has 
been  variously  answered. 

•^  See  Introduction  to  Second  Epistle. 

■'  1  Cor.  i.  11,  lir.'i  T<T.»  XXiint— "  We  cannot  fill  up  the  bhanli," 
says  Alford,  "  not  Ituowing  whether  they  wi-re  sous  or  servants, 
or  other  members  of  her  family.     Nor  can  we  say  whether  Chloo 


anxiety.  At  the  same  time  a  letter  arrived  from  the 
Corinthians  to  Paul,  in  which  liis  advice  was  sought 
respecting  some  important  points  of  doctrine  and  church 
discipline.  These  two  circumstances — the  intelligence 
and  the  epistle — jointly  determined  him  to  write  at 
large  to  the  church.  The  Epistle  therefore  divides  itself 
into  two  main  portions,  which  we  may  entitle  respec- 
tively the  Tidings  from  Corinth,  and  the  Corinthian 
Letter. 

The  time  of  writing  was  evidently  towards  the  close 
of  St.  Paul's  residence  in  Ephesus,  and  when  he  was 
anticipating  the  Pentecost  (chap.  xvi.  8).  It  would 
be  therefore  about  the  season  of  the  Passover,  a  sup- 
position which  corresponds  with  the  allusions  in 
cha]3.  V.  7. 

I.  The  Tidings  feom  Cokinth.  Before  giving 
any  answer  to  the  questions  proposed  by  the  Corinthians, 
the  Apostle  dwells  upon  those  crying  evils  existing 
among  them  which  they  had  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  mention.  St.  Paul  gives  his  authority  for  the 
charges  brought,  as  if  to  show  that  he  proceeds  upon 
no  surmise,  and  to  give  opportimity,  if  possible,  for 
refutation.  He  also  begins  very  tenderly,  according 
to  his  wont ;  singling  out  every  cause  of  congratu- 
lation, and  especially  the  gifts  which  liad  bei»u  so 
largely  bestowed  upon  the  Christians  of  Corinth  (chap, 
i.  1—9). 

The  charges  brought  are  mainly  three  :  the  outbreak 
of  a  factious  spirit  (i.  10 — iv.  21),  a  case  of  incest 
tolerated  in  the  church  (v.  1 — 13),  and  the  habit  of 
bringing  their  disputes  before  heathen  courts  (vi. 
1 — 9).  This  section  of  the  Epistle  concludes  with  a 
general  warning  against  eompUeity  ^vith  heatlieuism 
(vi.  9—20). 

(1.)  The  Spirit  of  Factiousness.  The  church  iu 
Corinth  was  divided  into  parties,  maintaining  internal 
strife  rather  than  developing  into  outward  schism. 
Each  section  claimed  some  great  name  as  its  ilistin- 
guishing  badge.  Those  who  rebelled  against  every 
form  of  Judaism,  and,  in  repudiating  the  Law  as  a 
ground  of  justification,  jirobably  passed  to  an  Autino- 
miau  extreme,  said,  "  We  are  of  Paul."  Others,  admiring 
eloquence  and  philosophy,  as  applied  to  divine  things, 
caring,  it  may  be,  little  for  doctrine,  and  choosing  rather 
to  live  in  a  mystic  seutimentalism,  would  say,  "  We  are 
of  Apollos."  The  Jewish  party  iu  the  church  claimed 
the  great  name  of  Ceph,<is,  Peter,  the  Apostle  of  the 
circumcision.  Others,  again,  made  the  name  of  Christ 
a  party  watchword,  probably  denying  even  apostolic 
authority,  and  anticipating  the  modern  cry.  "  Not  Paul, 
but  Jesus."  ^  AH  these  parties  are  sternly  rebuked  by 
the  Apostle.     "  Is  Christ  divided  ?  "  "    Not  only  are  the 


was  (Theophylact  and  others)  an  inhabitant  of  Corinth,  or  seme 
Christian  woman  (Estius),  kuowu  to  the  Coriuthiaus  elsewhere,  ov 
(ittiohaelis,  Meyer)  an  Ephesian,  having  friends  who  had  been  in 
Corinth.'' 

5  Much  has  been  written  on  these  parties.  See  especially  Dr. 
Davidson's  IntroiucUon,  1849,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  223— 2-iO. 

6  Chap.  i.  13.  Lachmaun  puuetuates  this  as  an  exclamation, 
"  Christ  is  divided  !  "  i.e.,  by  your  factions  and  disputes.  So  Dean 
Stauley.  The  interrogation,  however,  seems  better  to  suit  the 
context. 
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votaries  of  human  authority  upbraided,  but  those  who 
assert  an  exclusive  connection  with  Clirist.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  say  "  I  am  a  Chi'istiau  "  in  as  sectarian  a  tone 
as  that  of  some  who  say,  "  I  am  a  Calviuist,"  or  "  I  am 
a  Wesleyan.''  The  sjjtj-ii  in  which  these  pvofessious 
respectively  may  bo  made  makes  all  the  difference. 

The  corrective  to  this  party  spirit  is  supplied  in 
three  distinct  forms. 

o.  The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  not  esclusive  disciple- 
ship,  but  a  common  gospel.  '"  Christ  sent  me  not  to 
baptize,  but  to  evangelize."  These  words  of  Paul  would 
no  doubt  have  been  echoed  witli  equal  earnestuess  by 
Peter  and  ApoUos.  Tliey  were  no  more  responsible 
than  he  for  the  nari'owuess  and  strife  of  their  respective 
adherents.  Such  is  ever  the  history  of  parties.  Men 
whose  souls  are  truly  and  grandly  catholic  ai-o  made, 
by  their  misunderstanding  admirers,  the  patrons  of 
sectai-ian  exclusivoness. 

j3.  This  Gospel,  in  its  simplicity,  actually  excludes  the 
human  element.  Neither  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks 
(as  vaunted  by  tho  followers  of  Apollos)  nor  the  symbol- 
ism of  the  Jews  (to  which  Peter's  self-styled  adherents 
were  devoted)  might  bo  suffered  to  impair  its  grandeur. 
The  wisdom  of  man  is  "  f  oolislmess  "  with  God,  and 
"the  foolishness"  of  God  is  wiser  than  men.  Only  in 
"  Christ  and  Him  crucified  "  is  the  truth  to  be  sought ; 
the  revelation  of  truths  which  "  eye  had  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard,  which  had  not  entered  into  the  lieart  of  man."' 
Every  human  accretion  shall  be  swept  away  in  tlie  day 
of  "  manifestation  by  fire."  Such  are  the  tojjics  of  this 
sublime  discussion,  closing  with  the  gi'eat  declaration 
that,  so  far  from  being  the  lords  of  men's  consciences, 
the  very  ministers  of  Christ  live  for  the  sake  of  the 
Church — "  Say  not  that  you  arc  ours  ;  it  is  we  who  are 
yours  !  "  The  Church  collective,  the  body  and  temple 
of  Christ,  is  greater  than  the  individuality  of  any 
minister.  The  Church  was  not  made  for  the  Apostles, 
but  the  Apostles  for  the  Church  ;  and  the  same  may  bo 
said  of  the  universe,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 

7.  The  Apostle  shows  what  he  and  his  comrades 
really  were — "  ministers  of  Christ  and  stewards  of  tho 
mysteries  of  God."  To  Him  only  are  they  X'esponsible, 
while  their  humiliation  and  sufferings  on  earth  are 
tokens  that  they  belong  to  Him.  Only  the  false  are 
proud.  In  a  strain  of  mingled  tenderness  and  rebuke 
the  Apostle  closes  this  part  of  liis  letter,  appeahng  to 
the  solf-denial  and  humility  of  himself  and  his  brethren 
as  marks  of  their  true  calling,  and  avowing  a  determi- 
nation, if  necessaiy,  to  exert  his  authority  to  punish  in 
the  name  of  Christ. 

(2.)  27ie  case  of  incest.  A  gross  act  of  immoi-ality 
had  been  perpetrated  in  the  church — a  man  mai-rying 
his  stepmother  wliOe  his  father  yet  lived.".  The  case 
was  thus  doubly  atrocious  ;  but  the  church  had  tolerated 


'  1  Cor.  ii.  9  (Tsa.  Ixiv.  4).  Tlie  ordinary  npplication  of  tTiese 
words  to  heavenly  joys  is  incorrect.  Tho  Apostle  is  referring  to 
the  truths  revealed  to  men  in  Christ. 

2  Chnp.  T.  1,  "His  father's  wife."  That  the  father  was  yet 
olive  is  clear  from  2  Cor.  vii.  12,  "  For  his  cause  that  had  suffered 
wrong." 


the  deed,  the  guilty  man  being  retained — not  with 
shame,  but  in  a  spirit  of  defiance — in  the  membersliip 
of  the  church.  The  Apostlo  demands  the  excommuni- 
cation of  the  transgressor  :  "  Put  away  from  yourselves 
that  wicked  person ; "  enjoining,  if  necessary,  his  deliver- 
ance "unto  Satan,  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh" — 
i.e.,  the  infliction,  by  supernatural  power,  of  some  sore 
bodily  disease,  the  pain  of  which  might  bring  him  to  a 
better  mind.^ 

(3.)  Unworihy  appeals  to  the  law  courts.  The  tran- 
sition from  the  preceding  paragraph  to  this  topic  is 
immediate  and  natural.  The  church,  having  these 
dread  powers  within  itself,  to  adjudicate,  to  exclude, 
and  to  punish,  ought  not  to  take  any  of  its  disputes 
before  heathen  tribunals.  The  privilege  of  settling 
their  own  quarrels  had  been  granted  by  the  Romans 
even  to  Jews  ;*  much  ]nore  should  Christians  disdain 
to  seek  decision  in  any  other  way.  Nay,  more  :  the 
saints  would  one  day  sit  in  judgment  on  the  world;  how 
little  fitting,  therefore,  that  tliey  should  now  ask  the 
world  to  judge  amongst  them  ! — "  Is  it  so,"  the  Apostle 
asks,  "  that  there  is  not  a  wise  man  among  you  .P" 

(4.)  The  last  two  points  lead  to  a  vehement  denuncia- 
tion of  every  heathen  practice.  An  objection  is  antici- 
pated— perhaps  had  been  actually  made.  Are  not  "  all 
things  lawful  "  to  the  Christian  ?  Had  not  Paul 
himself  declared  as  much  ?  Yes,  in  matters  indifferent, 
as  in  meats ;  but  not  in  actions  involving  the  principles 
of  morality.  To  violate  these  is  to  profane  the  body, 
which  belongs  to  Christ — the  body,  which  is  the  temple 
of  tho  Holy  Spirit. 

n.  The  Letter  of  the  Coeinthian  Church.'' 
The  several  points  raised  are  noted  below :  on  the  whole, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  no  part  of  the  Apostle's  writings 
more  strikingly  illustrates  his  power  of  dra\ving  uni- 
versal lessons  from  special  and  occasional  cu-cumstances. 
The  questions  raised  are  mostly  obsolete ;  the  solution,s 
deelai'e  principles  that  are  impcrisliable. 

(1.)  Is  it  good  to  marry  >  (chap,  vii.)  This  question 
takes  a  threefold  shape. 

a.  Under  present  circumstances,  and  as  a  general 
rule,  the  single  state  is  to  bo  preferred.  Only  (1)  those 
who  cannot  control  themselves  must  marry ;  (2)  those 
already  married  must  not  separate,  excepting  for  spii'i- 
tual  purposes  and  for  a  time;  (3)  where  a  heathen  is 
married  to  a  Christian  (although  Christ  has  left  no 
special  rule  on  the  point),  it  is  generally  best  that  the 
union  should  continue. 

/3.  As  to  giving  in  marriage,  the  parents'  jirerogative, 
the  matter  is  again  one  of  Christian  expediency,  without 
any  absolute  command  from  Christ.    Only  in  general,  as 


3  Chap.  V.  5 .  See  Alf ord.  It  docs  not  appear  that  the  sentence 
was  actually  inflicted  ;  the  penitence  and  grief  of  the  gnilty  person 
having  averted  this  further  doom  {2  Cor.  ii.  7).  As  proofs  that 
in  special  circumstances  such  penalties  were  inflicted  by  apostolic 
authority,  mny  he  cited  the  cases  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  of 
Elymas;  with  the  hints  giveu  iu  1  Cor.  xi.  30;  1  Tim.  i.  20;  and 
perhaps  1  John  v.  IG. 

i  Josephns,  A.nt.  xiv.  10,  §  17 ;   xvi.  6,  §  1  ;   Acts  xviii.  14,  15. 

^  See  a  very  ingenious  conjectural  reproduction  of  this  letter  in 
Mr.  Lewie's  LiJ'e  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  vol.  i.,  pp.  386—391. 
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things  are  in  the  Churoli,  it  is  best  to  witlihold,  unless 
there  be  danger  in  any  way  of  dishonour ;  then,  "  let 
them  marry." 

y.  "  Widows  had  better  not  marry  again,  but  they 
may." 

(2.)  May  a  Christian  man  eat  flesh  that  has  been 
offered  to  idols  I  (chap.  viii. — xi.  1.)  This  was  a  vei-y 
practical  matter,  as  the  tratfic  between  the  temples  and 
the  shambles  was  constant,  and  the  piu-chaser  could 
never  be  sure  that  the  carcase  from  which  his  joint  was 
cut  had  not  been  slain  before  some  altar.  Now  this 
really  made  no  difference ;  for  as  sm  idol  is  "  nothing 
in  the  world,"  it  could  not  claim  the  victim.  Yet  so 
strong  was  "  the  consciousness  of  the  idol,"  that  some 
converts  from  heathenism  would  be  unable  to  get  rid 
of  the  feeling  that  they  were  doing  wi-ong,  and  would 
thus  be  morally  injured.  For  the  sake  of  these,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  well  that  the  "  strong  "  slioidd  forbear 
to  exercise  their  Chi-istian  liberty  Especially,  where 
the  common  meal  was  spread  in  the  precincts  of  the 
idol  temple,  would  it  be  wise  to  abstain.  Not  that  tlie 
place  made  auy  actual  difference ;  but  as,  to  some  who 
might  recline  at  the  table,  the  act  would  Ije  a  conscious 
participation  in  idolatry,  they  must  have  no  example 
of  ours  leading  them  to  so  great  a  sin. 

a.  This  view  is  sustained  by  the  Apostle's  own 
example.  He  too  forbore  to  press,  in  another  way,  his 
obvious  rights  for  the  sake  of  others.  As  a  teacher  of 
the  church,  he  was  entitled  to  maintenance  from  the 
church  on  two  distinct  grounds — the  general  practice 
among  men  (ix.  7)  and  the  express  command  of  God 
(vv.  9,  10,  13,  14).  Moreover,  others  had  claimed  this 
power  and  received  supfjort  (ver.  12).  Tet,  lest  he 
should  scandalise  any  or  be  misconstrued,  he  withheld 
his  claim,  and  laboured  for  his  own  maintenance.  Such 
was  his  unalterable  resolution ;  such  his  self-discipline. 
Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  Isthmian  games,  so 
familiar  to  the  dwellers  in  Corinth,  he  represents  this 
self-denial  as  his  training  for  the  race  of  life  and  the 
immortal  crown. 

/3.  The  thought  of  self-discipliue  leads  to  that  of 
watclifuluess ;  aud,  with  an  especial  reference  to  his 
Jewish  brethren  in  Corinth,  the  Apostle  illustrates  his 
warning  by  the  example  of  those  who  "were  overthrcn'u 
in  the  wilderness"  (x.  1 — -15).  The  thought  here  is 
that  no  privilege,  however  exalted,  can  suffice  to  prevent 
apostacy  aud  ruin.  Idolatiy  was  the  "  temptation " 
then,  as  it  is  the  temptation  now,  but  to  the  watchful 
aud  sincere  "  the  way  of  escape  " '  is  always  open. 

y.  The  evil  of  idolatry  is  further  illustrated  by  its 
utter  antagonism  to  all  that  pertained  to  Christian 
fellowship  :  '■  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  aud 
the  cup  of  demons  "  (x.  16 — 22). 

5.  Coming  back  to  his  former  point,  St.  Paul  declares 
anew  the  law  of  Christian  freedom  (x.  23 — xi.  i). 
The  representation  which  he  has  made  of  the  e\'ils  of 
idolatry  will  sufficiently  deter  from  even  apparent  con- 
nivance at  so  awful  a  sin.     "  Give  none  offence,"  i.e., 

1  Chap.  s.  13,  TJ/v  "K^aaiv. 


Be  stumbling-blocks  to  none;  and  "  Be  ye  followers  of 
me,  even  as  I  also  am  of  Chiist."  It  is  plain  that 
chap,  xi,  1  properly  belongs  to  the  preceding  chapter. 

(3.)  Soiv  should  the  women  he  attired  in  worship  ? 
(xi.  2 — 16.)  The  freedom  which  the  Go.spel  gave  to  the 
female  sex  appears  to  have  been  in  danger  of  abuse. 
"Women  in  the  Christian  assembly  were  tempted  to  lay 
aside  those  decencies  of  costume  which  were  elsewhers 
maintained  in  public.  Tliis  was  decidedly  a  mistake. 
Womeu  must  wear  the  veil  in  Christian  service  "  because 
of  the  angels  "• — "  as  they  veOed  their  faces  in  the 
presence  of  God."-  The  whole  passage  is  vei-y  insti'uc- 
tive,  as  bearing  upon  the  relation  between  Christianity 
and  the  conventionalisms  of  society. 

(4.)  Concerning  the  Lord's  Sujjper  (xi.  17 — 34). 
Here  there  was  decided  ground  for  blame.  The  Corin- 
thians, it  woidd  appear,  had  prided  themselves  on  strict 
adherence  to  apostolic  direction  iu  the  matter  of  ordi- 
nances. In  the  preceding  case,  St.  Paul  had  acknow- 
ledged their  fidelity — "  I  praise  you  "  (xi.  2).  But 
iu  the  matter  of  the  Eucharist,  they  had  grievously 
deviated — "  I  praise  you  not  "  (vv.  17,  22).  The 
special  offence  was,  that  they  had  turned  the  Lord's 
Supper  into  a  meal,  for  which  every  one  brought  liis 
own  portion,  and  selfishly  enjoyed  it  without  respect  to 
others.  Thus  in  the  same  professedly  sacred  repast  the 
rich  banqueted  at  one  table,  while  the  poor  at  another 
were  fain  to  be  satisfied  with  crusts.  Such  impiety 
and  greed  are  sternly  rebuked ;  the  Apostle  taking 
occasion  to  detail  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
as  delivered  by  Christ  to  him  personally.  The  narra- 
tive is  in  close  accordance  mth  that  of  St.  Luke  (xxii. 
19,  20),  but  with  somewhat  fuller  detail,  aud  proves  tho 
close,  immediate  fellowship  of  the  Apostle  Paid  with 
the  risen  Lord.^  The  siu  was  one  peculiar  to  the 
primitive  age — an  "  eating  and  drinking  unworthily," 
which  drew  down  swift  "  condemnation."  Hence  an 
outbreak  of  disease  and  death  in  the  Corinthian  church'' 
— the  manifest  "  judgment  of  the  Lord." 

(5.)  Coiicei'ning  spiritual  gifts  (xii.  1 — ^xiv.  40).  The 
nature  aud  regulation  of  the  se  gifts  were  points  of  great 
importance  in  the  early  Church.  The  dispensation  was 
one  of  miracle ;  and  those  to  whom  special  powers  were 
imparted  were  often  so  flushed  with  the  honour  and 
excitement  as  to  forget  the  source  of  these  endow- 
ments and  the  pui-pose  for  which  they  were  designed. 
The  following  truths  therefore  needed  to  be  clearly 
set  forth : — 

a.  The  source  of  these  gifts — the  Holy  Spirit  (w. 
1-6). 

0.  Tlieir  diversity,  for  the  sake  of  one  common  end 
(vv.  7—20). 

y.  Their  equal  importance — each  in  its  place  (w. 
21—30). 

5.  The  supremacy  of  Love  (xii.  31 ;  chap.  xiii.). 

-  Stanley  on  chap.  xi.  10.  No  perfectly  satisfactory  erplan.Ltion 
of  this  verse  has  yet  been  given.  There  is, however,  no  reisouiible 
dovibt  that  the  word  "  power  "  {Uovaia)  means  here  the  veil 

3  "  I  received  of  tho  Lord"  (chap.  xi.  23),  i.e., at  some  particular 
time,  we  know  not  when. 

■'  Chap.  -d.  30.     See  above  under  I.  (2). 
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Then  follows  (chap.  xiv.  1 — 22 1  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  gift  of  tongues,  setting  forth  its  value  as  a  sign, 
but  showing  the  superior  worth  of  a  service,  such  as  that 
of  prophecy,  rendered  "with  the  uuderstandiug."  It  is 
plain  that  the  Corinthiaus  were  apt  to  value  the  mystic 
utterance,  comprehended  only  by  the  few,  more  highly 
than  that  which  appealed  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  all. 
The  Apostle  corrects  the  mistake,  and  concludes  hj 
setting  forth — 

€.  The  necessity  of  order  and  arrangement  in  Divine 
service  (xiv.  23 — 40). 

(6.)  The  Besxirrection  of  the  Dead  (xv.  1  —  58). 
This  in  all  probability  was  among  the  topics  on  which 
the  Corinthians  sought  the  guidance  of  the  Apostle. 
Some  among  them  denied  the  resurrection — "  GentUe 
believers  "  probably,  "  inheriting  the  unwillingness  of 
the  Greek  miud  to  receive  that  of  which  a  full  account 
could  not  be  given  (see  vv.  3.5,  3G);  and  probably  of 
a  philosophical  and  ca\Tlling  turn."'  These  objectors 
are  met  by  St.  Paul  with  the  argument  that  to  deny 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  to  deny  the  resuiTectiou 
of  Jesus.  The  Gospel,  therefore,  has  nothing  for  us 
but  a  dead  Christ,  and  the  Christian  hope  is  gone ! 
In  setting  forth  this  great  topic  the  Apostle  has  three 
main  lines  of  thought — 

a.  Christ's  resurrection  a  certainty  (vv.  1 — 11). 

p.  The  resurrection  of  man  dependent  on  that  of 
Christ  {TV.  12—34). 

7.  The  mode  of  the  resurrection,  mysterious,  yet  con- 
ceivable (w.  35 — 58).  "  He  enters  into  no  details, 
he  appeals  to  two  arguments  only :  first,  the  endless 
variety  of  the  natural  world ;  secondly,  the  power 
of  the  new  life  introduced  by  Cln-ist.  These  two 
together  furnish  him  with  the  hope  that  out  of  God's 
infinite  goodness  and  power,  as  shown  in  nature  and 
in  grace,  life  will  spring  out  of  death,  and  new  forms 
of  being,  wholly   unknown  to  us  here,  will  fit  us  for 

the   .spiritual   world    hereafter The 

Christian  idea  of  a  future  state  is  not  fuUy  expressed 
by  a  mere  abstract  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  but  requires  a  redemption  and  restoration  of  the 
whole  man." 

(7.)  One  practical  topic  yet  remains :  the  Collection 
for  the  destitute  Christians  of  Judtea  (xvi.  1 — i).  Part 
of  the  interest  of  the  Apostle's  directions  here  is  the 
way  in  which  they  dovetail  into  the  history,  with  the 
allusions  in  the  Second  Epistle,  and  in  Romans  xv. 


'  Alford  on  1  Cor.  xv,  14. 

2  Stanley,  1  Corinthians ;  detached  note  on  cliap.  xv. 


25 — 27.  The  correspondence  is  so  absolutely  comijlete, 
yet  so  in.artificial,  as  to  produce  upon  the  mind  the 
impression  of  a  mathematical  demonstration.  Paley's 
argument  is  too  familiar  to  need  reproduction  here;-' 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  no  adversary  has  been  bold 
enough  to  attempt  its  refutation. 

III.  The  Apostle  concludes  his  letter  with  some 
intimations  of  his  future  movements,  especially  hia 
purpose  of  visiting  Corinth  on  his  way  /ro7»i.  Mace- 
donia*— his  former  plan  having  been,  as  shown  above, 
to  call  there  both  on  his  journey  out  and  home.  He 
had  his  reasons,  however,  for  altering  his  arrangement, 
a-s  will  be  shown  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Second 
Epistle.  Timothy  had  already  been  sent  with  Erastus 
into  Macedonia,  and  might  probably  reach  Corinth — 
whether  he  actually  went  thither  is  imcertain.  Apollos 
had  also  been  requested  to  re-\'isit  the  city,  but  shrank 
from  doing  so,  very  likely  from  the  perverse  use  that 
had  been  made  of  his  name.  Stephanas,  now  in  the 
Apostle's  company,  with  two  of  his  comrades,  was  on 
the  point  of  returning,  and  as  the  earliest  Achaiau 
convert,  and  a  minister  in  the  church,  is  commended  to 
the  esteem  of  the  brethren.  Salutations,  with  a  stirring 
autograph  sentence,  and  a  doubly  tender  benediction, 
close  the  Epistle.  Sosthenes,  of  whom  nothing  more 
is  known,^  appears  to  have  acted  as  amanuensis,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  part  of  the  Eutlui- 
liau  subscription  which  specifies  Stephanas,  Portunatus, 
and  Achaicus,  as  the  bearers  of  the  Epistle.  Titus 
either  accompanied  them  or  speedily  followed. 

5.  On  the  whole,  no  part  of  the  Apostle's  professed 
writings  is  more  indubitably  his  than  this  Epistle.  In 
none  do  we  see  more  of  the  heart  of  the  pastor,  coun- 
sellor, and  friend.  He  speaks  with  authority,  as  an 
ambassador  of  Christ  ;  but  at  the  same  time  with 
melting  tenderness  to  all  who  have  gone  astray.  His 
s^yle  glows  with  even  unwonted  eloquence ;  and  the 
discoui-se  on  Love  in  the  thirteenth  chapter,  with  that 
on  the  Resurrection  in  the  fifteenth,  will  always  hold 
a  foremost  place  among  those  writings  which  bear  in 
themselves  the  Lndisputable  stamp  of  inspiration  from 
God. 


3  Kovm  PauIincE,  on  Eom.  xv.  25 — 27. 

•*  Verse  5,  "I  do  pass  through  Macedonia"— i.f.,  such  is  my 
intention.  The  words  have  been  misunderstood  as  showing  that 
he  was  in  Macedonia  ir/ieu  he  vrote  :  hence  the  erroneous  appendix 
to  the  chapter— "  written  from  Philippi."  There  is  no  doubt  at 
all  that  Ephesus  was  the  place  of  writiua:. 

5  He  may  have  been  the  former  chief  ruler  of  the  Coriuthiau 
synagogue  (Acts  xviii.  17) ;  but  tbis  is  unUkely.  The  name  was  a 
very  common  one. 
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THE    URIM    AND    THE    THUMMIM. 


ET   THE    KEV.    O.    DEANE,    D.SC,    F.G.S., 


PKOFESSOK    OF    OLD    TESTAMENT    EXEOESIS   AND    NATURAL    SCIENCE,    SPKING 
HILL    COLLEGE,    EIKMINGHAM. 


^HB  deep  longing  of  humanity  for  Divine 
guidance  lias  expressed  itself  in  many- 
ways.  The  perplexities  of  life,  the 
great  crises  of  existence,  the  social  and 
bj^iii-iiiuil  problems  that  force  themselves  into  promi- 
nence and  baffle  man's  intellect  and  judgment,  lead 
either  to  the  wail  of  despair,  or  to  the  earnest  heartfelt 
supplication  to  God,  "  Send  forth  thy  light  and  thy 
truth,  let  them  lead  me  "  (Ps.  xliii.  3). 

This  longing  of  human  nature  may  be  regarded  in  a 
twofold  way.  On  the  one  hand,  in  imperfect  and  false 
forms  of  religion  it  ^viU  express  itself  in  a  mystical  and 
superstitious  manner;  where  religious  ideas  are  low 
and  religious  faith  is  distorted,  the  appeal  for  Divine 
direction  wUl  assume  the  form  of  witchcraft  and  tlivina- 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  true  revelation  of  the  : 
Almighty  God  we  may  expect  that  this  longing  of  His 
intelligent,  moral,  and  spiritual  creatures  will  be  met 
and  satisfied  ;  and  that  as  tliat  revelation  progressed 
from  its  earlier  and  elementary  stages  to  the  full  and 
complete  development  of  His  spiritual  power,  we  shaU 
find  different  methods  of  Divine  guidance  and  different 
ways  of  making  known  tlie  Divine  will. 

Heatlien  nations  have  had  their  modes  of  divination, 
and  of  appeal  for  the  decision  of  the  gods.  The  oracles 
of  Dordona,  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  Delphi ;  the  astrology  ' 
of  Persia  ;  the  arrow  divination  i^Bzek.  xxi.  21'!,  and  the 
"  magicians,  astrologers,  and  sorcerers "  (Dan.  ii.  2)  of 
the  Chaldajaus ;  tho  "  divining  cups "  of  Egypt  and 
other  nations  (Gen.  xliv.  5) ;  the  auspicia  and  auguria 
of  the  Romans;  the  curious  judicial  "ordeals"  of  the 
ancient  Saxons  in  England,  of  Madagascar,  and  other 
lands — these  and  many  other  similar  things  are  illus- 
trations of  tho  admitted  weakness  of  human  judgment 
and  foresight  making  appeal  to  a  supposed  Divine 
authority  and  direction. 

"Enquire  of  the  Lord"  is  a  phrase  often  met  with 
in  early  Scripture  history.  Rebekah  is  represented  in 
one  of  the  crises  of  her  life  as  going  "  to  enquire  of 
tho  Lord"  (Gen.  xxv.  22).  During  Jethro's  visit  to 
Moses  we  find  the  Lawgiver  vindicating  his  judicial 
office  in  these  words  :  "  Because  the  people  come  imto 
me  to  enquire  of  God :  when  they  have  a  matter  they 
come  unto  me ;  and  I  judge  between  one  and  another, 
and  I  make  them  know  the  statutes  of  God  and  his 
laws  "  (Exod.  x\iii.  15,  16).  In  the  tribal  war  against  the 
Benjamites,  "  the  children  of  Israel  enquired  diligently 
of  tho  Lord"  (Judg.  xx.  27).  During  tho  troublous 
times  of  Saul,  David,  and  Samuel,  this  '"  enquiring  of  | 
the  Lord "  frequently  appears  (1  Sam.  ix.  9 ;  x.  22 ; 
xxii.  10,  13,  15  ;  xxiii.  2,  4 ;  xxx.  8  ;  2  Sam.  ii.  1 ;  v.  19, 
23  ;  xxi.  I ;  I  Chron.  xiv.  10,  14).  Subsequently  Jeho- 
shaphat,  Beuhadad  king  of  Syria,  Josiah,  and  others 
ai-o  represented  as  "enquiring  of  the  Lord"  (1  Kings 
xxii.  5,  7 ;   2  Kings  viii.  8 ;   xxii.  13,  &c.).      And  the 


singuLir  embassy  of  Ahaziah  to  enquu-e  of  Baal-zebub 
the  god  of  Ekrou,  thus  neglecting  Elijah  the  prophet 
of  Jeliovah,  is  another  most  curious  illustration  of  this 
longing  for  Divme  knowledge  and  instruction. 

It  will  be  observed  by  those  who  have  followed  the 
preceding  passages  and  quotations,  that  this  enquiring 
of  the  Lord  was  sometimes  in  connection  with  the 
ephod  and  breastplate  of  tho  high  priest,  sometimes 
vnth  the  so-called  teraphim  or  images,  and  sometimes 
by  the  mouth  of  the  authorised  prophet  of  Jehovali. 
The  teraphim  appear  to  have  been  httle  images  which 
were  kept  in  the  house,  and  cousidted  for  guidance  iu 
times  of  emergency.  Laban  clearly  believed  them  to 
be  "gods,"  when  he  pursued  his  daughter  Rachel  to 
recover  those  she  liad  stolen  (Gen.  xxxi.  30).  Micah, 
when  manufacturing  his  Levito  into  a  priest,  equipped 
him  with  "  an  ephod  and  teraphim  "  (Judg.  xvii.  5,  11, 
12  ;  xviii.  l-t,  20).  During  tlie  times  of  the  judges  and 
the  early  kings  these  teraphim  are  occasionally  men- 
tioned; they  wore  "put  away"  in  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  24) ;  but  after  the  capti\-ity  they  re- 
appear (Zech.  X.  2),  perhaps  in  consequence  of  Chaldasan 
influence  (Ezek.  xxi.  21 — 23). 

Turning  now  from  these  illustrations  of  the  longing 
of  humanity  for  some  actual  material  representation  of 
Divine  direction  and  decision,  we  notice  that  iu  tho 
eai-ly  manifestations  of  God  to  man  this  longing  was 
met,  and  m  different  ways  did  Jehovah  make  known 
His  counsel  and  guidance  to  those  who  "  enquired  "  of 
Him.  The  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fii'e  which  led  the 
Israelites  during  the  exodus  and  the  wilderness  wan- 
derings (Exod.  xiii.  21),  and  the  Shechinah  glory  of  the 
mercy-seat  of  the  Ark ;  the  clonds,  and  fire,  and  smoke 
of  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  like  manifestation  of  the 
Di^ano  presence  at  various  times — all  teach  tliat  God 
met  the  longing  of  His  people,  and  satisfied  bj-  mani- 
fested guidance  the  yearning  of  those  who  enquired  of 
Him  (Exod.  xix.  9 ;  xin.  7,  10 ;  xxiv.  10 ;  xl.  34,  35  ; 
Numb.  ix.  15,  16 ;  Le\'.  ix.  6,  23 ;  1  Kings  viii.  10, 
and  others). 

Between  the  time  of  Moses  and  the  pei-iod  when  the 
prophetic  office  became  recognised  as  the  anthoritative 
and  inspired  exponent  of  tho  Divine  will,  "  the  Urim 
and  the  Thummim"  iu  the  Ijrcastplate  of  the  high 
piiest  was  the  medium  through  which  God  communi- 
cated His  guidance  in  matters  of  great  uaticuial  im- 
portance and  perplexity.  TJus  title  first  appears,  with- 
out the  least  explanation,  as  if  it  was  perfectly  familiar 
in  tlie  times  when  the  Book  of  Exodus  was  written : 
"And  thou  shall  put  in  the  breastplate  of  judgment 
the  Urim  and  tho  Tliiimmim ;  and  they  shall  be  upon 
Aaron's  heart  when  he  goeth  in  before  the  Lord ;  and 
Aaron  shall  bear  the  judgment  of  the  children  of 
Israel  upon  his  heart  Iiefore  the  Lord  continually" 
(Exod.  xxviii.  30).     But  if  the  Uiim  and  the  Thmnmim 
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were  perfectly  familial'  to  those  for  wliom  these  words 
were  first  written,  they  have  not  been  so  iu  modern 
days.  For  the  last  two  thousand  years  at  least  tliere 
has  been  considerable  difficulty  in  understanding  ac- 
curately what  they  really  meant.  Conjectures  have 
been  numerous,  but  accurate  and  definite  knowledge 
has  been  slight.  The  Rabbi  Kimchi  remarks,  '■  He  is 
on  the  safest  side  who  frankly  confesses  his  ignorance ; 
so  that  we  seem  to  need  a  priest  to  stand  up  with  Urim 
and  Thummim,  to  teach  us  what  the  Urim  and  Thmn- 
mim  were"  (quoted  in  Jennings'  Jewish  Antiquities,  i., 
p.  233).  So  Dr.  Lightfoot  confesses,  "  There  are  so 
many  opinions  about  what  Urim  and  Thummun  was, 
and  so  great  obscurities  made  how  the  oracle  was  given 
by  it,  that  it  may  seem  to  require  another  oracle  to  tell 
us  how  that  oracle  was  given  "  (vi.  278).  In  this  doubt 
and  uncertainty  it  is  perhaps  satisfactory  to  conclude 
with  Dr.  Jennings,  that  "  amidst  this  great  variety  of 
sentiments  we  may  indidge  this  consolatory  reflection, 
that  if  a  more  clear  and  certain  knowledge  of  this 
subject  had  been  necessary  or  usefid,  the  Scripture 
account  beyond  all  question  would  have  been  made 
distinct  and  particular"  (Jewish  Antiquities,  p.  238'!. 
No  one  now  can  be  "a  priest  with  Urim  and  Thunmiim," 
nor  can  claim  to  speak  with  the  authority  of  an  ancient 
oracle ;  but  we  venture  to  think  that  this  subject  is  not 
so  profitless  as  these  writers  suggest,  and  that  its  devout 
investigation  will  bring  us  very  near  to  problems  of  great 
importance  in  the  spiritual  history  of  mankind. 

As  to  the  mere  meaning  of  the  words  there  is  but 
little  conflict  of  opinion.  The  plural  form  is  qiiite  in 
accord  with  Hebrew  usage  in  regard  to  similar  expres- 
sions. '■  Light  and  perfection  "  is  perhaps  as  accurate 
an  English  rendering  as  can  be  given.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  in  the  Hebrew  not  only  the 
definite  article  but  also  the  sign  of  specific  definition  is 
used  with  both  words,  indicating  (though  in  this  some 
distinguished  Hebraists  think  otherwise)  a  specific  dif- 
ference between  the  two  terms.  Some  have  considered 
the  words  as  equivalent  to  "  perfect  Ulumination,"  thus 
blending  tlie  two  ideas  into  one.  The  chief  argument 
alleged  in  favour  of  this  is  that  the  oracle  is  sometimes 
referred  to  .simply  as  "the  Urim,"  without  any  mention 
of  "the  Tlramraim  "  (Numb,  xxvii.  21;  1  Sam.  xx\aii. 
6) — a  slippery  argument  at  the  best ;  but  if  it  be  worth 
anything  it  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  inversion  of 
the  terms,  "  thy  Thummim  and  thy  Urim,"  in  Deut. 
xxxiii.  8. 

Wbilst  there  is  nothing  iu  the  mere  meaning  of  the 
terms  to  determine  their  usage  and  significance,  there 
is  almost  as  little  in  the  historic  narrative  eimcerning 
the  thing  itself.  The  passage  already  quoted  is  part 
of  the  Di\'ine  command  to  Moses.  In  Lev.  viii.  8  we 
read  of  the  f ulfilmont  of  tlie  command ;  and  in  subse- 
quent history  we  find  the  transmission  of  the  sacred 
symbols  to  Eleazar  and  the  descendants  of  Aaron 
(Numl).  XX.  28  comp.  with  Numb.  xx\-ii.  21).  Tlio 
tribe  of  Le^^,  in  the  final  blessing  of  Moses,  is  dignified 
by  its  special  possession  of  the  Thummim  and  the 
Urim  (Deut.  xxxiii.  8,  9).     And  after  this  we  find  only 


dim  and  regretful  references  to  the  glory  tliat  was 
departed  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  6 ;  Ezra  ii.  63;  Nell.  vii.  65). 

The  different  opinions  that  have  been  held  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim,  and  as  to  the 
method  by  which  God  made  known  His  will  thereby, 
may  be  ranged  in  two  leading  classes.  First :  the  Urim 
and  the  Thummim  were  the  four  rows  of  precious 
stones  in  the  high  priest's  breastplate,  the  oracle  being 
made  known  either  by  some  supernatural  liohtiug  up 
of  the  stones,  or  by  some  supernatural  flesiguation  of 
the  successive  letters  of  the  answer  from  amongst  the 
letters  of  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  which  were 
carved  upon  the  stones,  or  by  an  audible  voice  to  the 
high  priest  when,  arrayed  in  his  robes  and  breastplate, 
he  stood  before  the  ark.  Second  :  the  Urim  and  the 
Thummim  were  stones  or  other  substances  which  were 
placed  within  the  folds  of  the  breastplate,  and  which 
were  employed  iu  oracular  utterances  in  ways  that  wiU 
be  indicated  below.  The  former  class  reiireseuts  the 
opinions  which  have  been  most  widely  held  both  by 
Jewish  writers  and  by  Christian  expositors.  Josephus 
apparently  regarded  the  Urim  and  Thummim  as  in- 
cluding both  the  twelve  stones  of  the  breastplate  and 
the  two  sardoniTtes  which  the  high  priest  bare  on  his 
shoulders ;  for  he  says,  "  As  to  those  stones,  which  we 
told  you  before,  the  high  priest  bare  on  his  shoulders, 
wliich  were  sardouyxes,  the  one  of  them  sinned  out 
when  God  was  present  at  their  sacrifices ;  I  mean  that 
which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  button  on  his  right 
shoulder,  bright  rays  darting  out  thence,  and  beina; 
seen  even  by  those  that  were  most  remote.  .  .  .  Tet 
will  I  mention  what  is  still  more  wonderful  than  this  : 
for  God  declared  beforehand,  by  those  twelve  stones 
which  the  high  priest  bare  on  his  breast,  and  which 
were  inserted  into  his  breastplate,  when  they  should 
be  -s-ictorious  in  battle ;  for  so  great  a  splendour  shone 
forth  from  them  when  the  army  begau  to  march,  that 
all  the  people  were  sensible  of  God's  being  present  for 
their  assistance"  (Winston's  Josephus,  p.  77;  Ant.  iii. 
8,  §  9). 

Tliose  who  have  held  this  form  of  theory,  and  also 
maintained  that  the  answer  was  given  by  the  simul- 
taneous or  successive  illumination  or  prominence  of 
the  letters,  are  met  by  the  difficulty  that  the  letters  of 
the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  which  were  engraven  on  the 
stones  of  the  breastplate,  do  not  contain  all  the  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  Accordingly  the  Talmudists 
state  th,at  the  names  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
were  likewise  engraven  over  the  name  of  Reuben ;  and 
under  that  of  Benjamin  the  words  shihte  Jah,  "  the 
tribes  of  the  Lord ; "  and  thus  the  alphabet  was  com- 
pleted (see  quotations  in  Jennings'  Jewish  Antiquities, 
i.,  p.  235).  Kalisch,  in  an  able  treatment  of  the  whole 
subject  in  his  Commeut.ary  on  Exod.  xxviii.  30,  "  con- 
siders the  Urim  and  Thummim  identical  with  the 
precious  stones  ;  "  takes  the  term  as  implying  only  one 
notion — "  the  perfectly  shining  gems  ;  "  and  believes 
that  this  "  perfect  light  or  brilliancy "  represented 
"  the  absolute  banishment  of  terrestrial  selfishness,  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  self-denial;"  and  that  the 
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high  priest  bearing  these  symbols  of  purity  upon  his 
heart  "  became,  by  the  sight  of  the  gems,  powerfully 
impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  his  mission ;  his  mind 
gave  itself  up  entirely  to  the  duties  of  his  office ;  all 
earthly  thoughts  vanished  l)efore  him ;  he  was  raised 
to  a  prophetic  vision,  and  in  this  state  of  enthusiastic 
sanctity  God  deigned  to  reveal  to  him  His  will  and  the 
fates  of  His  people ;  and  both  the  high  priest  and  the 
people  were  con\'inced  of  the  truth  of  such  inspirations  " 
(Kalisoh  on  Exod.  xiviii.  30,  31).  There  is  much  that 
is  touching  and  true  in  the  latter  part  of  this  theory, 
and  we  shall  return  to  it  subsequently. 

The  curious  conceits  and  conjectures  of  those  who 
have  held  this  first  class  of  theory,  are  perhaps  equalled 
by  the  strange  mysticism  and  vague  guesses  of  those 
who  have  held  the  second.  The  point  of  agreement  in 
this  second  class  of  theory  is,  that  within  the  folds  of 
the  chosheii  or  breastplate,  and  hidden  from  the  popular 
view  by  the  enveloping  stones,  were  placed  the  Urim 
and  the  Thummim.  Jahn,  Michaelis,  Gesenius,  and 
others  regard  the  Urim  and  Thummim  as  three  very- 
ancient  stones,  one  for  an  affirmative,  another  for  a 
negative,  and  the  third  for  a  neutral  answer,  and  that 
the  high  priest  employed  them  as  lots.  Ziillig  and 
Winer  understand  the  Urim  as  cut  and  polished  dia- 
monds, partly  with  the  name  of  God  engraved  on  them, 
and  the  Thummim  as  rough  unijolished  diamonds, 
which  the  high  priest  used  as  dice  (see  the  notes  on 
these  two  opiidons  in  Kalisch,  loc.  cit.).  Others  have 
understood  the  term  to  indicate  a  stone  or  plate  of 
gold,  with  the  sacred  cabalistic  name  of  Jehovah — the 
TetragrammatoH  or  Shem-hammephi^rasli — engi-aved 
thereon.  Philo  considered  it  as  referriitg  to  two  images 
of  the  two  \'irtues  or  powers,  SriXaa-if  re  koI  aXrjSaay 
("revelation  and  truth").  Others  have  followed  him, 
tracing  the  origin  of  the  images  to  Egyptian  custom, 
and  believing  that  the  contemplation  of  these  images 
exerted  a  subjective  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  high 
priest,  and  raised  him  to  the  ecstasy  of  prophetic  vision. 
Dr.  Spencer  adopted  in  part  this  view  of  Philo,  but 
maintained  that  the  answer  was  given  by  the  audible 
voice  of  an  angel. 

Professor  Plumptre  has  ventured  on  "  one  more 
theory."'  This  theory  blends  the  view  of  Philo  and 
Spencer  with  the  latter  part  of  that  of  Kalisch,  and 
adds  some  modifications  cliaracteristic  of  its  author.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  do  justice  to  this  theory  in  a  few 
sentences.  The  reader  must  therefore  be  content  with 
its  main  features,  and  may  refer  to  tlio  original  article 
for  full  illustration.  The  Thummim  is  identified  vfiih. 
the  figure  of  Truth,  'AKri9eia,  which  was  suspended  )jy  a 
golden  chain  from  the  neck  of  the  priestly  judges  of 
Egypt,  and  with  which  they  touched  the  lips  of  suitors 
when  giving  evidence  before  them.  Tlie  Urim,  in  like 
manner,  is  identified  with  the  figiires  of  porcelain,  or 
jasper,  or  cornelian,  or  lapis  lazuli,  or  amethyst,  which 
are  found  right  over  the  heart  of  evoiiy  priestly  mummy 
of  ancient  Egypt.  These  figures  were  in  the  form  of 
the  "  mystic  scarabaeus,"  or  Egyptian  beetle,  which  in 
Egyptian  mythology  waa  the  symbol  of  life  and  light. 


Taking  their  form  and  orig^  thus  from  Egyptian 
customs,  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim  would  be  p'er- 
f ectly  famUiar  to  the  Israelites  of  Moses'  days ;  and 
would  therefore  need  no  description,  nor  any  account 
of  their  manufacture.  These  symbols,  hidden  in  the 
breastplate  beneath  the  twelve  stones  that  represented 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  Aaron  bore  upon  his  heart 
before  the  Lord.  And  in  matters  of  great  national 
importance  affecting  the  welfare  of  those  twelve  tribes, 
the  high  priest,  gazing  intently  upon  those  symbols  in 
the  presence  of  Jehovah,  was  raised  above  all  disturb- 
ing elements — selfishness,  prejudice,  fear  of  man — and 
passed  for  the  time  into  the  mysterious  half-ecstatic 
state  of  prophetic  trance  and  vision.  Ho  received  in- 
sight from  the  Eternal  Spirit,  and  declared  the  decision 
of  Jehovali.  But  this  revelation  by  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim was  only  temporary.  Other  influences,  half 
sensuous,  half  spiritual,  higher  in  their  tone  and  power 
than  the  mere  contemplation  of  symbols,  were  to  take 
its  place.  The  sense  of  hearing  was  to  supplant  the 
sense  of  sight.  The  harp  of  Da«d  heralded  the 
coming  change  ;  and  when  music — in  its  marvellous 
variety,  its  subtle  sweetness,  its  spirit-stirring  power — 
beca,me  the  lawful  help  to  the  ecstasy  of  praise  and 
prayer,  the  utterances  of  the  prophets,  speaking  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  superseded  the  oracles  of  the 
Urim  and  the  Thummim. 

Two  or  three  general  considerations  will  materially 
aid  the  attempt  to  estimate  the  value  of  these  different 
and  conflicting  theories.  All  opinions  which  connect 
the  Urim  and  the  Thummim  with  the  diamond  are 
clearly  incorrect ;  because,  as  has  been  shown  in  the 
article  on  "Precious  Stones"  (Bible  Educator,  Vol. 
II.,  p.  348),  there  is  strong  evidence  that  neither  the 
diamond  nor  the  Oriental  gems  were  known  in  the 
time  of  Moses.  In  like  manner  those  who  regard  the 
oracle  as  the  sudden  lighting  up  or  flashing  forth  of  the 
gems  in  the  centre  of  the  breastplate  are  also  unsatis- 
factory, because  neither  lapis  lazuli  nor  agate  (the  two 
centre  stones)  correspond  at  all  with  any  such  pheno- 
menon. The  same  remark  may  be  made  respecting  the 
idea  of  Josephus  concerning  the  two  sardonyxes  on 
the  shoulders. 

Further,  the  theory  of  Kalisch  as  to  the  "per- 
fectly shining  gems "  as  one  notion  is  fallacious, 
not  only  because  there  is  a  specific  grammatical  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  terms  "  Urim  "  and  "  Thum- 
mim," l)ut  also  because  many  of  the  stones  were  not 
'■  perfectly  shining,"  and  never  could  be  made  so  by 
any  natural  agency.  And  the  idea  of  the  illumination 
or  prominence  of  the  letters  carved  upon  the  stones 
may  also  be  rejected  as  introducing  needless  complica- 
tions, and  being  perfectly  untliiukable.  It  may  indeed 
be  noticed  that  the  colours  of  the  stones  of  the  breast- 
plate were  arranged  with  a  striking  regard  to  the 
natural  gradation  of  rainbow  tints.  The  red  and 
yellow  tints  are  on  one  side,  and  the  green  and  blue  on 
the  other.  But  this  does  not  favom-  the  supposition  of 
a  special  illumination  either  of  particular  stones  or  of 
particular  letters  ;  and  this  form  of  theory  may  justly 
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be  regarded  as  a  gratuitous  assiunption  having  no 
foundation  whatever  iu  fact. 

Again,  the  first  class  of  theories  above-mentioned 
may  be  rejected  en  bloc,  because  tlie  passage  iu  Exodus 
(chap,  xxviii.  30,  31)  di-aws  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  stones  of  the  breastplate  and  "  the  Urim  and  the 
Thummim."  The  latter  were  to  be  placed  in  the 
breastplate  of  judgment.  The  preposition  el,  as 
KaUsch  urges,  does  indeed  admit  quite  unforcedly  the 
interpretation  that  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim  were 
externally  fixed  to  the  breastplate;  but  it  is  manifest 
from  the  use  of  the  same  words,  ndthan  el,  in  reference 
to  the  Ark  in  Exod.  xxv.  16,  that  the  preposition  means 
in  or  into,  and  not  upon.  The  "  testimony,"  or  two 
Tables  of  the  Law,  were  placed  within  the  Ark;  the 
Urim  and  the  Thiunmim  were  placed  xinthin  the  breast- 
plate. Kalisch  reasons  vigorously  against  what  he 
calls  the  hiding  within  the  breastplate  of  the  Urim  and 
the  Thummim  ;  and  asks  vehemently,  "Where,  through- 
out the  whole  Mosaic  legislation,  do  we  find  an  analogy 
to  such  mysterious  concealment  ?  It  is  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  Mosaism  that  the  whole  people,  down  to 
the  lowest  individual,  shared  the  same  knowledge,  and 
were  admitted  to  the  same  sources  of  information ;  that 
the  priests  had  no  exclusive  privilege  what<?ver."  And 
again,  "If  these  were  hidden  in  the  breastplate,  unseen 
by  all  the  Israelites,  was  it  not  to  be  apprehended 
that  the  people  might  connect  with  them  superstitious 
notions  ?  What  were  those  mysterious  objects  which 
had  the  power  of  manifesting  the  fates  of  Israel  ? " 
It  seems  a  very  presumptuous  thing  for  a  Gentile  to  say 
of  the  writings  of  a  Jew,  but  these  statements  appear 
to  us  to  do  grievous  despite  to  the  genius  of  Mosaism, 
Its  symbolism  on  the  one  hand,  its  concealment  on  the 
other,  appear  repeatedly.  The  cloud  that  veiled  God's 
presence  on  Mount  Sinai ;  the  veil  that  separated  the 
Holy  of  Holies  from  the  rest  of  the  Temple ;  the 
cherubim  overshadowing  the  mercy-seat  that  covered 
the  Tables  of  the  Law ;  the  twelve  stones  of  the 
breastplate,  radiant  with  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel,  that  hid  mysteriously  the  Urim  and  the 
Thummim — -these  all  are  constituent  and  component 
parts  of  the  symbolic  teaching  of  that  sublime  and 
awful  Being  who  manifests  His  glory  by  conceal- 
ment. 

A  reference  to  a  singular  and  striking  incident  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  Ark  will  perhaps  make  this  clearer. 
On  the  return  of  the  Ark  after  its  capture  by  the 
Philistines,  it  came  to  the  little  town  of  Beth-shemesh. 
Tlie  inhabitants  allowed  their  curiosity  to  overcome 
their  respect  for  the  great  symbol  of  God's  presence ; 
and  although  the  mercy-seat  in  its  golden  glory  shone 
on  their  gaze,  telling  things  unutterable  of  the  sprinkled 
sacrifice  of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  and  of  God's 
mercy  through  such  sacrifice  to  the  penitent  and  con- 
trite, they  dared  with  impious  hands  to  place  aside 
this  mercy-seat  and  gaze  within — on  what  f  On  the 
Tables  of  the  Law — the  emblems  of  God's  power  and 
majesty.  Tlie  seat  of  Mercy  covered  and  hid  the 
Power ;    and  when  that  Mercy-seat   was   irreverently 


removed,  the  Power  blazed  forth  and  punished  the 
transgressors  (1  Sam.  vi.). 

And  in  like  manner  there  is  a  peculiar  symbolism  in 
coveiing  over  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim  Ijy  the 
twelve  tribal  stones.  The  rich  and  precious  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  graven  with  the  name's  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  were  symbolic  of  their  land  and  nation ; 
and,  borne  on  the  heart  of  the  high  priest  before  the 
Shechinah  glory  of  the  Ark,  represented  the  whole 
assembled  tribes  paying  homage  to  the  great  Jehovah. 
And  in  times  of  great  perplexity,  when  the  fate  of  the 
nation  was  in  suspense,  the  high  priest,  taking  from 
the  breastplate  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim,  was  raised 
thereby  to  prophetic  vision,  and  was  able  to  declare  the 
decision  of  God.  The  symbolism  of  this  is  quite  in 
unison  with  the  symbolism  of  the  Ark.  Concealment ! 
Are  there  not  now  "  secret  things  wliich  belong  to 
God."  as  well  as  "things  that  are  revealed  and  belong 
to  us  ? "  And  in  the  early  stages  of  Divine  teaching 
the  symbolism  and  the  concealment  must  have  been 
greater  than  now. 

From  these  considerations,  the  first  class  of  theories 
must  be  altogether  repudiated.  Neglecting  the  in- 
congruous notion  of  Dr.  Spencer  that  the  response  was 
given  by  an  audible  supernatural  voice,  the  theories  of 
the  second  class  resolve  themselves  into  two  kinds — 
those  which  reg.ird  the  response  as  given  either  by  lot, 
or  by  some  external  and  objective  indication  of  the 
win  of  God ;  and  those  which  attribute  the  response 
to  the  subjective  influence  of  the  sacred  symbols  on 
the  whole  spiritual  nature  of  the  high  priest,  raising 
him  to  that  state  of  inspired  ecstasy  in  which  he  re- 
ceived the  prophetic  afflatus,  and  was  able  to  declare 
the  decision  of  God.  It  appears  decisive  against  the 
former  that  lots  were  perfectly  familiar  amongst  the 
Israelites,  and  are  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  Scrip- 
tures (see  Numb.  xxvi.  55  ;  xxxiii.  54 ;  Josh.  xiii.  6 ; 
1  Chron.  vi.  63;  Prov.  xW.  33;  Ezek.  xlvii.  22,  &c.). 
Had  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim  been  nothing  but  a 
casting  of  lots,  or  a  throw  of  diamond  dice,  it  would 
not,  amongst  a  people  with  whom  similar  determinations 
were  famUiar,  have  been  invested  with  the  strange 
solemnity  that  surrounded  it.  It  was  something  ex- 
ceptional and  unique,  called  into  exercise  only  on 
occasions  of  great  national  importance,  and  deriving 
its  significance  from  the  momentous  issues  of  its 
decisions. 

The  subjective  theories,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  full 
,agi-eement  with  the  known  facts  of  human  conscious- 
ness, and  lead  naturally  onwards  to  the  magnificent 
developments  of  prophetic  power  and  insight  which  the 
Hebrew  monarchy  presented.  During  the  transition 
period  between  the  great  Lawgiver  and  the  fuU  esta- 
blishment of  the  prophetic  ofiice,  occurred  the  transfer  of 
the  inie  theocracy  of  Jehovah  to  the  mediaie  theocracy 
of  the  Jewish  king  ,and  the  Jewish  prophet.  Wlieu  the 
people,  in  their  haste  and  political  ambition,  demanded 
a  king,  the  power  of  the  Urim  and  the  Tliummim 
began  to  decline.  When  Saul,  the  chosen  king  of  the 
people,  refused  the  prophetic  teaching  of  Samuel  and 
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violated  Lis  allegiance  to  God,  lie  lost  this  Diviue 
decision  ;  whilst  David,  through  Al)iathar  (1  Sam.  xxiii. 
6,  9 — 1-2),  I'elaiuod  it  in  a  modified  form.  Aud  wheu 
at  length  the  God-ohosen  king  ascended  the  throne,  aud 
Jehovah  established  his  house  for  ever,  the  previous 
theocracy  became  embodied  in  the  kingly  office,  and 
the  Urim  and  the  Thummim  gave  place  to  the  grand 
succession  of  Jewish  prophets. 

The  Urim  and  Thummim  derive  then-  significance, 
therefore,  from  the  direct  government  of  the  Israelites 
by  Jehovah.  By  means  of  these  mysterious  symbols 
He  guided  the  destinies  of  the  nation  in  matters  of 
great  public  importance  and  perplexity.  Aud  when  at 
length  a  visible  kiug  reigned  by  Diviue  appointment, 
the  counsel  of  the  Urim  aud  the  Thummim  passed  into 
the  public  ministry  of  the  prophets,  which  modified  and 
controlled  the  political  organisations  of  the  kings. 

But  if  the  office  of  the  Urim  aud  the  Thummim  de- 
parted with  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  monarchy 
and  prophets,  their  injliieticc  and  symbolic  ieacliing 
still  survive.  Archbishop  Trench  {Seven  Churches,  p. 
125)  traces  in  the  promise  to  the  Church  at  Pergamos  a 
reference  to  these  ancient  symbols — '"  To  liim  that  over- 
coraeth  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna,  and  will 
give  him  a  ichite  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  nciv  name 


written,  which  no  man  knoweth  save  he  that  recciveth 
it"  (Rev.  ii.  IT).  Whether  this  suggestion  be  correct  or 
not,  it  well  agrees  with  the  general  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament.  That  which  in  the  olden  Jewish  times  was 
the  prerogative  of  the  few,  becomes  in  Christian  days 
tlio  privilege  of  the  many.  Christ  makes  all  His  faith- 
ful followers  "  kings  and  pi-iests  unto  God "  (Rev.  i. 
6 ;  V.  10).  Aud  much  of  the  sacred  symbolism  that 
gathered  around  the  ancient  priesthood,  now  gathers  ui 
another  form  around  the  believer  in  Christ.  Mere 
symbols  have  given  place  to  titie  spiritual  power.  The 
whole  history  of  religious  feeling',  from  the  first  dawn 
of  light  upon  Abraham's  mind  till  the  consummation  of 
the  promises  in  Cluist,  has  been  one  long  struggle  of 
the  spiritual  reality  against  its  material  surroundings. 
Symbols  had  their  effect  in  leading  the  mind  up  to  the 
underlying  essence;  but  when  at  length,  iu  the  full 
fight  of  Gospel  truth,  we  have  the  Spirit  of  God  made 
manifest  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  Chx'istians, 
the  symbols  have  done  their  duty,  aud  pass  away  as 
obsolete  memorials  of  an  imperfect  past.  The  Spirit 
of  God  which  once  underlay  the  symbols,  and  spako 
through  them  to  the  devout  mind,  now  communicates 
directly  with  the  heart,  aud  needs  no  material  inter- 
vention. 
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PALESTINE. 

BY    MAJOK    WILSON,    E.E. 


IV.— THE   DEAD   SEA  (conlhmed). 
LITTLE  more  than  half-way  between  Ain  , 
Jidy  aud  Jebel   Hatrura   is  Sebbeh,  the  ] 
ancient  fortress  of  Masadii,  situated  on  a  I 
platform,  G20  paces  long  and  210  wide,  at  ' 
the  fopl)f  a  cliff  1,.500  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea.     The  ! 
platform  is  isolated  by  tremendous  chasms  on  all  sides, 
and  was  enclosed  by  a  wall  running  along  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  aud  affording  no  foothold  oiitside  it ;  on 
a  slight  projecting  ledge  at  the  north  end,  about  70  feet 
below  the  platform,  is  a  strong  circular  fort  iu  almost 
perfect   repair,  and   still   lower  are  the  remains  of   a 
quadrangular  fort.      Withiu  the  walls  of  the  fortress 
arc  the  ruins  of  a  reservoir,  a  chapel,  probably  of  Cru- 
sading  date,  an   archway,  a  network  of   walls,  and  a 
series  of  rooms,  corridors,  and  chambers — perhaps  the 
remains  of  Herod's  palace.     The  place  was  approached 
by  two  paths,  one  on  the  east,  the  other  on  the  west, 
aud  one  of  them,  according  to  Josephus,  was  called  the 
"  Serpent,"  as  "  resembling  that  animal  in  its  narrow- 
ness and  its  perpetual  windings."     Both  of  these  paths  : 
are  in  existence,  and  have  been  described  by  travellers. 
The    f>i-tress    of   Masada  was    built    by   Jonathan 
Maccabeus  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  and  afterwards 
strengthened  by  Herod  the  Great,  but  its  chief  interest 
is  iu  connection    with ,  the  celebrated   siege  of   which 
Josephus    gives  a  most  vivid    descriiition.     After  the 


fall  of  Jerusalem  the  forti'oss  was  seized  by  Eleazar 
and  1,000  men,  aud  besieged  by  Flavius  Silva.  The 
first  operation  of  the  Roman  general  was  to  establish  a 
camp,  which  may  stiU  te  seen  on  the  plain  to  the  west, 
and  erect  a  wall  of  circumvallation,  still  iu  very  fair 
repair,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Ijesieged.  Li  order 
to  approach  the  fortress  a  gigantic  causeway  was  con- 
structed with  great  labour  across  one  of  the  ra^■iucs, 
and  upon  this  a  tower  plated  with  iron  was  erected,  and  a 
battering-ram  brought  against  the  walls.  The  masonry 
after  some  little  time  gave  way,  but  only  to  disclose 
an  inner  wall  of  huge  bo.ims  which  the  Jews  had  put 
up  to  deaden  the  blows  of  the  ram  ;  this  was  with  some 
difficulty  set  on  fire,  and  the  Romans  then  retired  to 
their  camps,  intending  to  carry  the  place  by  assault 
next  morning.  During  the  night,  however,  the  be- 
sieged, stirred  to  madness  by  an  exhortation  addressed 
to  them  by  Eleazar,  killed  their  wives  and  children, 
aud  then  choosing  ten  men  by  lot  to  slay  the  rest,  lay 
down  by  their  sides  and  offered  their  necks  to  the 
chosen  executioners ;  when  these  ten  had  slain  their 
comrades,  they  cast  lots  amongst  themselves  as  to  who 
should  kill  the  other  nine,  and  then  slay  himself.  The 
last  man,  after  seeing  that  every  one  was  dead,  set  fire 
to  the  palace,  and  tlieu  running  his  sword  through  liis 
body,  fell  down  near  his  relations.  When  the  Romans 
entered  the  place  uext  morning  thoy  were  sm-prised  at 
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the  perfect  silence,  and  fearing  an  ambush,  gave  a  loud 
shout,  which  brought  out  from  one  of  the  caverns  two 
women  and  live  ehiicbeu,  the  sole  survivors,  who  had 
managed  to  conceal  themselves  whUst  the  slaughter  was 
going  on.  The  number  of  persons  who  perished  in  till, 
remarkable  mimner  is  said  to  have  been  960. 

A  little  beyond  Jebcl  Hatrura  is  Wady  Umm 
Bagkhek,  witli  its  tiny  rill  of  sweet  water  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  oleanders,  canes,  ferns,  &c. ;  there  are  traces 
of  an  old  road  in  the  valley,  and  near  its  mouth  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
Further  to  tlie  south  is  Wady  Znweireh,  and  here  too 
there  are  the  remains  of  a  mediajval  castle,  perhaps  one 
of  the  posts  hj  which  the  road  to  Kcrak  in  Moab  was 
secured.  In  front  of  the  valley  is  a  plain  of  some  extent, 
which  Dr.  Tristram  found  in  January,  1864,  carpeted 
with  tropical  plants  in  full  bloom,  many  of  them  new 
species  of  Indian  or  Nubian  genera ;  on  a  second  visit, 
however,  in  1872,  a  little  later  in  the  year,  he  found  it 
perfectly  barren,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  rains.  In 
Zuweireh,  M.  de  Saulcy  believes  he  finds  traces  of  the 
name  Zoar,  and  in  tlie  little  tower  of  Umm  Zoghal  close 
by  he  sees  the  ruins  of  tlie  town  itself ;  but,  as  we  have 
pre\'iously  shown,  Zuar  must  have  been  far  to  tlienortli. 
A  little  more  than  a  mile  beyond  Wady  Zuweireh  is  the 
salt  mountain  of  Jebcl  Usdum ;  Dr.  Tristram  describes 
it  as  a  huge  rock  of  salt,  about  3.50  feet  high,  from 
one  to  one  and  a-half  miles  wide,  and  about  seven  miles 
long,  completely  isolated  from  the  surrounding  moiin- 
tains ;  it  is  penetrated  by  fissui'es,  "  choked  with  glit- 
tering stalactites  of  salt,  though  the  general  asi^oet  of 
the  mount  is  anything  but  glittering  until  closely 
inspected."  Portions  of  the  salt  cliff  are  continually 
splitting  off  and  falling,  leaving  perpendicular  faces; 
and  '■  wide  as  tlie  hill  is,  there  is  no  plateau  on  the  top, 
but  a  forest  of  little  peaks  and  ridges,  furrowed  and 
scarped  angularly  in  every  direction."  Every  year  the 
rains  make  changes  in  the  form  of  the  mountain, 
washing  away  some  of  the  pinnacles,  and  forming  others 
to  take  their  place  :  one  of  these  Captain  Warren,  R.E., 
describes  as  a  '"  gigantic  Lot  ^vith  a  daughter  on  each 
arm,  hurrying  off  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  their 
bodies  bent  forward  as  though  they  were  in  gi-eat 
liaste,  and  their  flowing  garments  trailing  behind ; "' 
and  another  largo  pillar  of  salt  is  called  by  the  Bedawiii 
"  Lot's  wife."  Along  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea  stretches  the  Sebka  plain,  a  great  flat  of  fine  sandy 
mud  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and 
extending  from  its  shores  for  about  ten  miles  in  a 
southerly  direction.  Nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than 
the  aspect  of  this  plain,  without  a  plant  or  leaf  to 
relievo  the  glare  from  its  surface.  The  Sebka  is  fur- 
rowed by  several  small  water-courses,  and  at  its  eastern 
extTemity  is  separated  by  the  Wady  Tufileh  from  the 
Ghor  es-Safieh,  "  a  wild  thicket  and  oasis  of  trees  of 
various  kinds  with  fertile  glades  and  opens  of  irregu- 
lar shape,  rising  gradually  to  the  mountains  of  Moab." 
This  fertile  tract  extends  about  six  miles  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  is  well  watered  by  numerous  rivulets ; 
the  chief   source  of  its  wealth;  however,  is  the  broad 


rushing  stream  which  comes  down  the  V/ady  Siddiyeh  ; 
this  valley  was  the  boundary  lino  betvreeu  Moab  and 
Edom,  and  is  possibly  the  brook  Zered  named  in  Deut 
ii.  13,  14,  as  the  point  at  which  the  wanderings  of  the 
Israelites  ended.     Its  course  is  fringed  viith  oleanders, 
tamarisk,  Ac,  and  its  waters  abound  with  small  fish  and 
fresh-water  crabs.     North  of  Wady  Siddiyeh  are  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  of  the  Crusading  period,  and  still  further 
north,  where  the  mountains  approach  more  closely  to  the 
sea,  is   Wady  Nmeirah,  vrith  some  ruins  which  have 
been  identified  by  some  wiiters  with  Nimriui  of  Moab ; 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  place  alluded  to 
in  Isa.   XV.   6  as  the  "  waters  of   Nimrim "  is  higher 
up  the  valley,  at  the  springs  of  Nmeirah,  where  there 
are  said  to  be  the  ruins  of  an  old  town.     Proceeding 
northwards  along  a  barren  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hUls 
we  reach  the  ciuious  peninsula  called  by  the  Bedawin 
Lisan,   or   the   "  tongue ; "  the  Lisan,  formed  by  the 
ancient  deposits  of  the  Dead  Sea,  presents  a  scene  of 
utter  desolation,  but  the  beds  of  marl  and  gypsum  have 
been  cut  up  by  the  rains  iuto  quaint  picturesque  forms, 
which  have  been  compared  by  travellers  to  ruined  cities 
or  dismantled  fortresses  ;  in  one  of  these  water-courses 
called  Meraikh  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  tower  of  solid 
masonry,  probably  built  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
ford  across  the  Dead  Sea,  which  was  in  use  when  Irby 
and  Mangles  visited  the  country,  but  has  been  impas- 
sable for  many  years  oAving  to  the  high  state  of  the 
water.     Into  the  gulf  which  separates  the  northern  end 
of  the  Lisan  from  the  mainland  the  Wady  Kerak  dis- 
charges its  waters,  a  broad  perennial  stream,  fringed 
with  date-palms  and  oleanders,  that  fertilises  the  Ghor 
el-Mezari,  as  the  level  space  between  the  foot  of  the 
mouutaius  and  the  lake  is  called.     On  the  south  bank 
of  Wady  Kerak,  a  side  valley  falls  in,  which  is  known 
to  the  Bedawin  as  Wady  Draa ;  there  are  here  some 
ruins  bearing  the  same  n.aine,  which  possibly  represent 
the  early  Christian  Zoar,  described  as  being  on  the  road 
from  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  Kerak,  and 
once  an  episcopal  see  under  the  Archbishop  of  Petra. 
Soon  after  passing  the  month  of  Wady  Kerak  we  come 
to  the  Nagh  Jerrah,  up  which  a  good  broad  road,  though 
somewhat  steep,  leads  from  the  Ghor  to  Shilian  l^Sihon) 
and  the  plains  of  Moab.     Some  distance  to  the  north, 
and  nearly  ojjposite  En-gedi,  the  Bedawin  pointed  out 
to  Professor  Palmer  a  tall  isolated  needle  of  rock  1,000 
feet  above   the  sea,  to  which  they  gave   the  name  of 
"  Lot's  wife  ; "  the  pillar  at  a  distance  bears  a  certain 
i-esemblance  to  an  Arab  woman  with  her  child  upon  her 
shoulders  ;  the  colouring  at  this  point  is  very  fine,  the 
red  sandstone    being    streaked  with    bright    bands   of 
yellow,  violet  and  purple.     A  little  further  the  Arnon 
(Wady  Mojib)  issues  from  the  mountains  through  a  wild 
romantic  gorge,  scarcely  sixty  feet  wide,  into  which  the 
sun  rarely  penetrates,  so  lofty  are  the   perpendicular 
w.alls  of  rock  that  form  its  sides ;  the  stream  is  perennial, 
and  in  winter  as  much  as  forty  feet  wide  and  one  foot 
deep.      Proceeding    northwards    again   we    reach   the 
plain  of  Zara,  a  wide  open  belt  of  laud  stretching  along 
the  edge  of  the  lake;  the  surrounding  rocks  present 
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every  variety  of  gorgeous  colouring ;  and  on  the  plain, 
amidst  groves  of  tamarisk  and  acacia,  there  is  rich 
abundant  pasturage,  with  great  tufts  of  grass  ten  feet 
high,  and  near  the  shore-line  an  impassable  thicket  of 
cane.  The  plain  is  full  of  hot  springs,  many  of  them 
slightly  sulphurous,  and  near  its  northern  limit  are  a 
few  broken  basaltic  columns  and  rude  remains,  marking 
the  site  of  Zareth-shah.ar,  one  of  the  towns  allotted  to 
Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  19).  On  the  hill-side  above  the 
plain  are  the  ruins  of  Mkanr  (Machserus),  3,800  feet 
above  the  sea.  and  covering  more  than  a  square  mile  of 
groimd.  Machaerus  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus  in  connection  with  the  wars  of  the  Jews,  and  ho 
tells  us  that  Herod  greatly  strengthened  the  fortifi- 
cations and  built  a  magnificent  palace  there ;  its  chief 
interest,  however,  is  derived  from  its  having  been  the 
place  in  which  John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  and 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  order  of  Herod  Antipas, 
Dr.  Tristram,  who  visited  the  ruins  in  1872,  gives  an  inte- 
resting description  of  the  citadel,  built  at  some  distance 
from  the  town,  in  which  he  found  two  dungeons,  "  one 
of  them  deep,  and  its  sides  scarcely  broken  in,"  with 
"small  holes  still  visible  in  the  masonry,  where  staples 
of  wood  and  iron  had  once  been  fixed,"  and  he  concludes 
that  one  of  these  "  must  surely  have  been  the  prison- 
house  of  John  the  Baptist."  Three  miles  north  of  the 
plain  of  Zara  is  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  of  Wady  Zerka 
Main  (Callirrhoe),  so  narrow  that  it  is  not  seen  until 
it  is  reached.  "  Picture,"  says  Dr.  Tristram,  "  a  wild 
ravine  never  more  than  100  yards  wide,  and  in  some 
places  only  thu-ty,  winding  between  two  rugged  lines  of 
brilliant  red  cliffs,  600  feet  high,  which  stand  perpen- 
dicular, but  sometimes  seem  to  meet.  The  water,  in  a, 
large  and  rapid  lukewarm  stream,  rushes  to  the  sea, 
over  and  among  boulders  of  granite,  sandstone,  and 
conglomerate,  under  the  dense  shade  of  tamarisk-trees, 
choked  with  cane-brakes,  waving  their  tall  feathery 
heads.  An  emerald  fringe  of  maiden-hair  fern,  hanging 
from  the  rocks,  skirts  the  line  of  the  stream  to  the 
very  month  of  the  gorge."  Some  distance  up  the 
gorge  are  the  celebrated  hot  springs  of  Callirrhoe,  to 
which  Herod  resorted  during  his  last  illness  in  the  vain 
hope  of  obtaining  relief  from  its  baths  ;  the  springs 
are  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Josephus.  and  have 
been  visited  during  the  past  century  by  Seetzen,  their 
discoverer,  in  1807,  and  after  him  by  Irby  and 
Mangles,  the  Due  de  Luynes,  Dr.  Chaplin,  Mr.  Klein. 
Captain  Warren.  R.E.,  and  Dr.  Tiistram.  The  springs 
are  all  on  the  right  or  northern  side  of  the  valley,  and 
issue  from  the  rock  at  the  point  of  junction  between 
the  new  red  sandstone  and  the  limestone ;  this  side  of 
the  valley  is  cut  up  by  deep  precipitous  ravines,  each 
supplying   a  hot   spring,   "  which   sometimes  emerges 


at  the  top,  and  comes  dashing  do\vn ;  and  at  others, 
bubbles  up  ivith  tremendous  force  at  the  foot."  Within 
three  miles  there  are  ten  large  springs  ranging  in 
temperature  from  130°  to  143'^,  according  to  Dr. 
Tristram ;  Cajitain  Warren,  however,  gives  the  tem- 
l^eratnre  of  one  as  high  as  167'^.  The  scenery  in  the 
gorge  is  very  striking ;  on  either  hand  rise  lofty  walls 
of  rock  tinged  with  red,  violet,  and  yellow  ;  bright 
green  palms  nestle  in  the  ravines  amidst  thick  brush- 
wood, where  many  a  strange  tropical  plant  may  be 
seen;  round  the  springs  are  curious  sulphur  terraces 
deposited  by  the  water,  whilst  the  most  startling  and 
weird  effects  are  produced  by  the  columns  of  steam 
that  are  continually  rising  from  the  boiling  caldrons 
in  the  lower  depths  of  the  chasm.  Northwards  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Zerka  Main  the  mountains  are  cut  by 
several  ravines  of  no  great  importance,  except  that  of 
Wady  ed-Deid,  down  which  a  plentiful  stream,  rising 
near  Medeba,  runs  tlirough  a  thicket  of  willow  and 
oleander  to  the  lake.  At  this  point  the  plain  of  Seisa- 
ban,  with  its  exuberant  fertility,  far  exceeding  that  of 
the  oasis  of  Jericho,  may  be  said  to  commence ;  this 
tract  extends  northward  for  about  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
and  is  everyivhere  well  watered  by  springs  or  streams 
coming  down  from  Jebel  Nebbeh  (Mount  Nebo)  and 
the  mountains  of  Moab.  At  one  point  not  far  from 
the  north-east  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  some 
mounds  which  may  possibly  mark  the  site  of  Beth 
Jesimuth,  and  more  to  the  north  is  a  conspicuous  mound 
crowned  by  the  tomb  of  a  Moslem  wehj,  or  saint,  called 
Beit-harrau,  without  doubt  the  modern  representative 
of  Beth-haran,  one  of  the  fenced  cities  built  by  the 
children  of  Gad,  and  mentioned  in  Numb,  xxxii.  36 
Avith  Beth-nimrah,  which  we  have  identified  in  a  pre- 
vious paper  with  the  mound  of  Nimrin,  a  short  distance 
higher  up  the  Jordan  valley.  In  the  article  on  the 
Jordan  valley  the  Seisaban  has  been  alluded  to  as  the 
site  of  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  before  they 
passed  over  Jordan,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  more  suitable  locality  for  the  establishment  of  a  larce 
camp. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  briefly  the  continuation  of 
the  great  fissure  of  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  Red  Sea. 
Beyond  the  Sebka  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea 
some  hiUs  of  moderate  elevation  are  met  with,  and  the 
road  leading  over  them  is  probably  the  "  ascent  of 
Akrabbim,"  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  a  point  in  the 
southern  boundary  of  Judah,  and  in  1  Mace.  v.  3  as 
the  scene  of  Maccabeus'  victory  over  the  Edomites; 
from  this  point  the  ground  gi-adually  rises  till  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Petra  it  attains  a  height  of  781  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  it  then  falls  to  the  level  of  the  Red 
Sea  at  Akabah  (Elath). 
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BOOKS    OF    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT. 

THE    BOOK    OF    EZSA. 

ET  THE    REV.    CANON    EAWLINSON,    M.A.,  CAMDEN    PKOPESSOB    OF   ANCIENT    HISTORY    IN    THE  UNIVERSITT    OF    OXFORD. 


i  r  has  been  sliowu  in  a  previoua  article 
upon  the  two  Books  of  Clivouicles,^  that 
originally  the  Book  of  Ezra  was,  in  all 
probability,  not  a  distinct  work,  but  the 
section  of  that  large  history  of  the  Jewish 
people  wliich  the  writer  of  Chronicles  considered  to 
be  needed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  whicli 
he  lived.  It  has  been  noted  that  there  is  a  remarkable 
uniformity  of  style  between  the  two  works ;  and  that, 
the  concluding  section  of  the  one  being  identical  with 
the  opening  section  of  the  other,  and  the  said  section 
terminating  abruptly  in  Chronicles,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  frame  any  otheiv  tenable  explanation  of  the 
facts,  than  by  supposing  that  one  author  wrote  the 
whole  as  a  single  composition,  but  that  subsequently 
his  work  was  broken  up,  the  last  portion,  which  treated 
of  a  special  period  of  the  history,  being  detached  from 
the  rest,  and  so  made  into  a  distinct  and  separate  narra- 
tive. The  occasion  of  this  separation  was,  it  would 
seem,  the  composition  of  another  history  by  a  contem- 
porary, wliicli  treating  of  the  same  period,  and  dealing 
with  very  similar  cireumstaucos,  seemed  more  akin  to 
the  post-capti\aty  section  of  Chronicles  than  that  section 
was  to  the  narrative  whereto  it  was  attached  by  tlie 
author.  Ezra  was  separated  from  Chronicles,  not  to 
stand  by  itself,  but  to  bo  attached  to  Nehemiah,  and  to 
be  considered  as  forming  the  opening  section  of  a  post- 
captivity  history,  which  began  with  the  decree  of  Cyrus 
and  terminated  witli  Nehemiah's  reforms  in  B.C.  431. 
Such  a  mode  of  manipulating  historical  writings  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  East,  where  the  amour  propre  of 
authors  is  little  considered,  and  the  main  object  is  to 
arrange  the  history  conveniently  for  the  learner.  In 
the  Jewish  Church  there  seems  to  have  lieen  from  very 
early  times  a  superintending  body,  which  had  histories 
completed  or  curtailed,-  whicli  compiled  works  from 
existing  materials,'  and  which  regarded  itself  as  entitled 
to  arrange  the  Scriptures  in  the  most  convenient  form, 
whether  by  separating  an  integral  work  into  parts,  or 
by  uniting  separate  productions  into  a  whole. 

Ezra  was,  until  the  third  century  A.D.,  united  vnih 
Nehemiah,  the  two  "Books"  constituting  together  what 
was  then  called  "  the  Book  of  Ezra."  Origen  is  the 
first  wi-iter  who  notes  that  the  works  are  really 
separate ;  and  even  he  lets  us  see  that  the  separateness 
was  not  in  his  time  generally  recognised.*     It  was  not 


1  See  Bible  Edtjcatoe,  Yol.  III.,  p.  137. 

2  The  concludiug  chapter  of  Deuterouomy  must  have  been 
aclded  to  the  work  of  Moses  by  some  such  authority,  which  may 
also  have  curtailed  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel.  (See  Bible  Edu- 
cator, Vol.  III.,  p.  3,  note  2.) 

3  The  original  "  Books  of  the  Kiugs,"  which  Jeremiah  used  in 
composing  the  e.'ustiug  "  Books,"  were  such  compilations,  gradually 
ma,lo  out  o,f  the  works  of  the  Prophets  by  some  authority. 

'1  Origen  speaks  of  "the  first  aud  second  of  Esdras,  nliicli  together 
•male  vp  Esdms."     (Ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclcs.  vi.  §  25.) 


till  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century^  that  the 
division  came  to  be  commonly  adopted,  and  that  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  a  "  Book  of  Ezra  "  and  a 
'•  Book  of  ]Srehemiah,"'to  which  we  are  accustomed. 

It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  portions  of  the  Book 
of  Ezra  are  from  tlie  pen  of  Ezra  himself.  In  chap. 
^■ii.  27,  28,  and  in  the  whole  of  chaps,  viii.  and  ix.,  the 
first  person  is  used,  wliere  it  is  plain  tliat  Ezra  himself 
is  intended ;  and  so  much  of  the  work  is  on  this  account 
universally  admitted  to  bo  his.  Some  writers  i*  are  of 
opinion  that  the  rest  of  the  Book  is  from  a  different 
hand.  Others  assign  to  Ezra  the  last  four  chapters,'' 
but  think  that  the  first  six  are  the  composition  of  a 
different  author.  A  minute  examination  of  the  text 
has  convinced  the  present  writer  that  the  entire  work 
is  from  first  to  last  the  production  of  one  pen ;  and  he 
lias  no  hesitation  in  assigning  to  Ezra  the  composition 
of  the  whole.^ 

A  division  of  the  Book,  however,  into  two  distinct 
portions  must  be  freely  granted;  and  it  must  be 
allowed  that  Ezra  is  not  iii  the  same  sense  the  author 
of  both.  The  narrative  contained  in  the  fir.st  six 
chapters,  commencing  with  the  first  year  of  Cyi'us  in 
Babylon,  or  B.C.  538,^  and  terminating  witfi  the  sixth 
year  of  Darius  Hystaspis,'"  or  B.C.  515,  is  divided  by 
a  gap  of  no  less  than  fifty-seven  years  from  the  narra- 
tive of  the  last  four  chapters,  which  belongs  to  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years  of  Artaxerxes  Longimauus,^^ 


5  Jerome  is  the  first  writer  who  speaks  of  a  "  Book  of  Nehe- 
miah."    (Ep.  ad  Paulin.,  Op.,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  p.  574.) 

"  As  De  Wette  {EMeitimg  in  d.  All.  Test.  §  195),  and  Bertheau 
[Ea'e'jet,  Handhuch,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  pp.  7,  8). 

'  As  the  present  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  (See  the  Dictionary 
of  the  BiUe,  vol.  i.,  p.  606.) 

^  Au  outline  of  the  grounds  on  which  this  opiniou  is  formed  has 
been  given  in  the  Speaker's  Commentarii,  vol.  iii,,  pp.  386-7.  The 
unity  of  the  work  is  .apparent,  not  merely  from  its  uniformity  of 
style,  but  from  the  correspondency  of  plan  between  the  second 
section  (chaps,  vii, — x.),  admitted  to  ba  by  Ezra,  and  the  first 
section  (chaps,  i. — vi.),  whereof  his  authorship  is  doubted. 

^  This  date  is  determined  by  the  Cauou  of  Ptolemy.  There  is 
no  need  to  suppose  that  the  Jews  regarded  "  the  reign  of  the 
kingdom  of  Persia"  as  commencing  two  jcars  later  (b.c.  536),  for 
the  prophetic  round  number  seventy  years  need  not  have  been 
fulfilled  cxactlij.  The  Captivity  commenced  B.C.  605  (Dan.  i.  1; 
2  Kings  x.xiv.  13 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6,  7).  The  decree  of  Cyrus  was 
issued  B-C.  538,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  after.  The  foundations  of 
the  Temple  were  laid  B.C.  537  (Ezra  iii.  81,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Captivity. 

1'^  That  the  Darius  of  chap.  iv.  24,  chap.  v.  6,  7,  and  chap, 
vi.  1 — 15,  is  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  not  Darius  Nothus,  follows 
from  the  fact  distinctly  stated  in  chap.  v.  2,  that  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshua,  who  brought  the  people  from  Babylon  in  B.C.  538  (Ezra 
iii.  2),  and  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  in  B.C.  537 
[ib.  iii.  8),  were  still  living  in  his  second  year.  The  second  year 
of  Darius  Nothus  was  B.C.  423,  or  115  years  after  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshua  were  full-grown  men.  (Compare  Hagg.  i.  1,  &c.,  and  Zcch. 
iii.  1  ;   iv.  9.)    " 

1'  That  the  Artaxerxes  of  ch.ap.  vii.  1 — 27,  and  of  Neh.  ii. 
1 ;  xiii.  6,  is  Longinianus,  is  generally  allowed.  It  is  rendered 
almost  certain  by  the  fact  that  the  high  priest  contemporary 
with  him  was  Eliashib  (Neh.  iii.  1  ;  xiii.  4),  the  grandson  of  Jeshua 
[ib.  xii.  10).  Artaxerxes  Lougimauus  was  the  grandson  of  Darius 
Ilystaspis. 
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01-  tu  B.C.  458  and  457.  Ezra  himself  lived  iu  this 
latter  period,  and  was  sent  from  Babylon  into  Judaja  by 
A-rtaxerxos,  on  a  special  commission  (vii.  14),  iu  the  year 
B.C.  458,  when  ho  was  certainly  not  less  than  thirty,' 
and  probably  not  more  than  fifty  years  of  age.  His 
own  birth,  therefore,  would  have  fallen  into  the  period 
B  c.  508 — 488;  and  ho  can  scarcely  have  had  any  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  events  which  occurred  during 
the  period  B.C.  538—516.  They  belonged  to  the  time 
of  his  father  or  his  grandfather.  Thus,  while  ho  is  to 
be  viewed  as  tho  original  and  solo  author  of  the  second 
section  (chaps,  vii. — x.),  towards  tho  first  section  (chaps. 
i. — vi.)  he  stands  in  the  position  of  a  compiler.  He 
could  not  have  written  it  at  first  hand,  but  must  have 
derived  his  knowledge  of  the  events  contained  in  it 
cither  from  inquiries  or  from  documents.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  work  itself  indicates  a  strong  probability 
that  documents  were  its  main  source.  The  decree  of 
Cyrus  (i.  2 — 4),  the  letter  of  Rehum  (iv.  8 — 16),  the 
reply  of  Artaxorxes  (iv.  17 — 22),  the  letter  of  Tatnai 
(v.  7- — 17),  the  decree  of  Darius  (vi.  3 — ^12),  are  plainly 
documents.  Copies  of  them  would  necessarily  exist  in 
the  Persian  archives  in  Ezra's  time,  and  might  pro- 
bably exist  also  at  Jerusalem.  The  lists  contained  in 
chap.  i.  (vv.  9 — ^11)  and  chap.  ii.  (w.  2 — 61,  64 — 67,  and 
69),  consisting  as  they  do  almost  wholly  of  names  aud 
numbers,  must  also,  it  would  seem,  have  been  derived 
from  documents,  since  they  are  far  too  exact  to  be  the 
residt  of  mere  inquiry.-  Tliis  conclusion,  which  it 
woidd  be  natural  to  draw  from  Ezra  alone,  is  confirmed 
by  a  comijarison  of  Ezi-a  ii.  with  Nehemiah  \\i.  and 
1  Esdras  v.,  which  contain  lists  parallel  to  those  in  Ezra 
ii.,  but  clearly  not  drawn  from  them— lists  of  which 
the  most  reasonable  account  is,  that  they  were  taken 
from  the  same  document  that  the  writer  of  Ezra  used, 
a  document  which  was  illegible  in  parts,  and  in  others 
difficult  to  decipher.''  If  this  be  allowed,  then  the 
documentary  portion  of  the  first  section  of  Ezra  will 
amount  to  112  verses  out  of  157,  or  to  considei-ably 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  ;  and  Ezra's  own 
direct  contributions  to  the  narrative  will  be  i-educed  to 
forty-five  verses,  or  less  than  throe-tenths. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Ezra  found  tho 
documents  iu  question  already  embodied  in  an  historical 
work  from  the  pen  of  Zechariah,  or  Haggai,  the  prophets 
of  the  return  from  the  Captivity.  But  tliis  supposition 
is  entirely  iinsupported  by  e\-idence.  While,  on  tho 
one  liand,  there  is  no  resemblance  in  style  between  the 
first  section  of  Ezra  and  the  admitted  projihecies  of 
Haggai  and  Zechariah,  on  the  other,  there  is  the  closest 
resemlilance  between  the  peculiarities''  of  the  narrative 
connecting  the  documents  in  this  section  and  the  pecu- 

1  This  follows  from  his  being  a  "  ready  scribe "  (Ezra  vii.  6}, 
nntl  teacher  of  the  law  {ib.  ver.  10),  wheu  he  received  his  com- 
missiou. 

2  Ou  similar  grounds  it  has  been  couchided  that  certain  lists  in 
Herodotus  were  drawn  from  Persian  documents.  (See  liawlinson's 
Rei-oilotiLS,  vol.  i.,  p.  50.) 

3  Compare  the  Sjieakcr's  Commcntai'i!,  vol.  iii. ,  p.  395  (note  ou 
Ezra  ii.  6t). 

■*  On  these  peculiarities,  see  tho  Siicaker's  Coinmentary,  vol.  iii., 
p.  387,  note  7. 


liarities  obsei-vable  throughout  the  second  section,  which 
is  generally  allowed  to  be  Ezra's.  If,  therefore,  Ezra 
found  any  general  narrative  of  the  events  in  question 
already  in  existence,  and  regarding  it  as  authoritative, 
followed  it,  at  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  copy 
it  or  embody  it  as  it  stood,  but  re-wi'ote  tho  whole  in  his 
own  words. 

The  subject-matter  of  Ezra  is  the  history  of  the 
chosen  race  from  the  accession  of  Cyrus  to  the  spring 
of  B.C.  437,  the  eighth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus ; 
or  rather  perhaps  the  history  during  such  space  of  that 
portion  of  the  chosen  race  which  took  advantage  of  the 
decree  of  Cyrus,  and  returned  to  its  native  country, 
Palestine.'^  The  time  covered  is  eighty-one  years.  The 
scene  is  in  part  Babylon,  in  part  Juda;a,  in  part  the 
intermediate  country.  The  narrative  opens  with  the 
statement  that  "in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  ^otith  of 
Jeremiah  might  be  fwlfiUed,  Jehovah  stirred  up  tho 
spirit  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,"  to  make  a  certain 
proclamation,  tho  terms  of  which  are  given.  The  pro- 
phecy of  Jeremiah,  whereto  allusion  is  made,  is  con- 
tained in  his  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-ninth  chapters  ; 
where  he  announces  that  "  after  seventy  years  Babylon 
shall  be  punished  and  the  Jews  delivered  from  thedr 
capti'vity.'"'  Cp'us  seems  to  have  taken  Babylon  in 
the  sixty-eighth  year  after  tho  Captivity  commenced, 
thus  anticipating  the  round  number  used  by  Jeremiah 
by  a  couple  of  years.  Having  been  acknowledged  as 
king,  he  almost  immediately  issued  his  decree  allowing 
"  all  the  people  of  Jehovah  "  to  return  to  their  own  land. 
The  terms  of  this  decree  are  recorded  by  the  writer  of 
Ezra  in  three  verses  of  his  first  chapter  (vv.  2 — 4).  He 
then  proceeds  in  general  terms  to  relate  the  result — the 
actual  return  of  a  part  of  the  people  under  a  leadei", 
whom  he  calls  Sheshbazzar  in  one  place  (chap.  i.  8)  and 
Zerubbabel  in  others  (chaps,  iii.  2 ;  iv.  2 ;  v.  2,  &c.) ;  he 
gives  a  list  of  the  sacred  vessels  which  they  brought 
back  with  them  (chap.  i.  9 — 11),  of  the  chiefs  who 
headed  them  (chap.  ii.  2),  of  the  families  into  which 
they  were  divided,  and  the  number  of  each  family 
(chap.  ii.  3 — 39),  of  the  Lo^'itical  and  other  septs  con- 
nected with  the  service  of  tho  sanctuary  (chap.  ii.  40 — 
58),  and  of  the  exiles  who  did  not  know  their  pedigree 
(chap.  ii.  59 — 61);  estimating  the  whole  number  of 
those  that  returned  at  something  a  little  short  of 
50,000  (chap.  ii.  64,  65).  To  this  account  he  adds 
the  number  of  their  horses,  mules,  camels,  and  asses 
(chap.  ii.  66,  67).  He  then  proceeds  to  narrate  tho 
restoration  of  tho  Temple — how  the  rich  men  subscribed 
towards  it  (chap.  ii.  68,  69) ;  how  Jcshna  the  high 
priest,  aud  Zerubbabel  the  prince  of  Judah,  took  tho 
lead,  first  erecting  tho  altar  of  burnt-offormg  (chap, 
iii.  2,  3),  then  keeping  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  {ib.  ver. 
4),  after  this  obtaining  timber  from  Phoenicia  (ib.  ver. 

5  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Israelites  preferred  to  remain  in  the  countries  to  which  the 
Babylonians  had  tr,ansported  them  (Josephus,  Ant.  xi.  1),  and 
remaiued  there  permanently,  their  descendants  being  still  found 
in  the  country  at  the  preseut  day. 

■^  Jer.  SXT.  12;  vviv    10. 
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7) ;  and  finally,  in  the  second  year  of  Cyrus,  B.C.  637, 
commencing  the  actual  foundation  of  the  building  ^rith 
songs  and  shoutings,  but  at  the  same  time  with  tears, 
"  so  that  the  people  could  not  discern  the  noise  of  the 
shout  of  joy  from  the  noise  of  the  weeping  of  the 
people,"  who  wept  doubtless  because  the  scale  and 
style  of  the  new  construction  fell  far  short  of  the  old ' 
(*.  vv.  8—13). 

With  his  fourth  chapter  the  author  enters  upon  a 
new  phase  of  the  history — the  opposition  made  to  the 
proceedings  of  Zerubbabel  by  the  mixed  race  which, 
till  the  Jews  returned,  had  held  possession  of  the 
land."  He  tells  us  how,  on  Zerubbabel's  first  arrival, 
these  people  offered  to  unite  with  him  in  the  work  of 
restoration,  how  their  offer  was  refused,  and  how  from 
thenceforth  they  did  all  they  could  to  oppose  and 
prevent  the  building  (chap.  iv.  1 — 4).  After  making 
futile  representations  to  two  Persian  kings,  Cyrus  and 
Ahasuerus,^  they  addressed  a  letter  to  a  third,  Arta- 
xerxes,'  which  produced  a  favourable  reply.  The 
building  was  peremptorily  stopped.  The  "  adver- 
saries "  triumphed.  "  Then  ceased  the  work  of  the 
house  of  God  at  Jerusalem"  —  the  workmen  being 
compelled  to  desist  "by  force  and  power"  {ib.  vv. 
7—24). 

Ere  long,  however,  another  change  occurred.  Arta- 
xerxes,  the  opponent  of  the  Jews,  was  succeeded  by 
Darius  ;  and,  so  soon  as  that  king  had  firmly  established 
himself,  "in  his  second' year  "  (iv.  24),  the  Jews  took 
heart,  and  resumed  the  work  of  construction  (chap.  v. 
1,  2).  Once  more  the  "people  of  the  land"  interposed, 
and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  new  monarch,  inquiring 
whether  the  biiilding  was  to  be  allowed  {ib.  w.  6 — 17). 
Darius,  ha^nng  caused  a  search  to  be  made,  found  at 
Ecbatana  a  copy  of  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  at  once 
wrote  a  reply  to  the  inquirers,  sanctioning  Zerubbabel's 
proceedings,  Jind  requiring  them  to  lend  him  their 
assistance  (chap.  vi.  1 — 12).  Upon  this  all  opposition 
ceased,  the  work  progressed  rapidly,  the  heathen  lent 
their  aid  (ib.  ver.  13),  and  "in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius" 
(B.C.  515)  the  building  was  completed  (Ezra  vi.  15). 
A  feast  of  dedication  was  then  held,  of  which  the 
writer  of  Ezi'a  gives  an  account  towards  the  close  of 
his  sixth  chapter  (w.  16 — 18) ;  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  passover,  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
first  month,  according  to  the  command  of  Moses  and 
the  practice  of  the  more  religious  among  the  kings. 

With  these  events  the  sixth  chapter  of  Ezra  con- 
cludes, and  the  seventh  opens  with  a  new  and  much 
later  history.  "  In  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes,"  we 
are  told  (and  this  Artaxerxes  must  be  a  later  king  than 
Darius),^  Ezra,  the  sou  (descendant)  of  Seraiah,*  went 

1  Compare  Zeclj.  iv.  10. 

-  See  2  Kings  xvii.  24—41. 

3  This  Ahnsiierus  mui^i,  it  would  seem,  be  Cambyses. 

■*  This  Artasersesis  probably  the  pseudo-Smerdls  who  succeeded 
Cambyses,  B.C.  533,  aud  is  called  Tfiuy-ornrccs  by  Ctesias. 

^  See  the  order  of  the  names  in  chap.  vi.  14-,  and  the  first  words 
of  chap,  vii.,  "  It  came  to  pass  after  these  thingfi,"  &c. 

fi  Seraiah  had  been  high  priest  under  Zedekiah  (3  Kiaors  xsv.  18  ; 
1  Chron.  vi.  14).  He  was  probably  separated  froui  Ezra  by  three 
or  four  generations. 


np  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  with  a  special  commis- 
sion from  the  Persian  monarch  (chap.  vii.  14).  The 
Artaxerxes  intended  is  generally  supposed  to  be  Longi- 
mauus  ;  and  in  this  case  there  is  (as  has  been  observed) 
an  interval  of  fifty-seven  years  between  the  conclusion  of 
chap.  vi.  and  the  opening  of  chap.  vii.  If  he  is  a  later 
Artaxei-x"s  (Mnemonl,  the  interval  will  be  still  longer 
(117  years) ;  but  this  is  improbable."  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Longimanus  is  meant^ — the  monareli 
who  succeeded  his  father,  Xerxes,  sou  of  Darius,  in  B.C. 
465.  Assuming  such  to  be  the  case,  the  gap  in  the 
history  is  one  of  fifty-seven  years,  and  includes  the  last 
thirty  years  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  the  entire  reign  of 
Xerxes,  and  the  first  six  years  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  extend- 
ing from  B.C.  515  to  B.C.  458.  We  nuist  suppose  that 
either  Jewish  history  was  for  this  period  a  blank — so 
far,  at  any  rate,  as  Palestine  was  concerned' — or  that 
Ezra,  on  reaching  Jerusalem,  found  no  important  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  period,  and  so  passed  it  over  in 
silence.  His  own  commission,  however,  and  his  execu- 
tion of  it,  he  regarded  naturally  as  events  of  interest ; 
and  he  proceeded  to  append  to  his  account  of  the 
return  under  Zerubbabel,  a  further  account  of  a  second 
return  of  exiles,  under  his  own  guidance,  from  Babylon 
to  Palestine. 

Commencing  vrith  a  statement  of  his  own  descent 
(^di.  1 — 51,  and  of  the  nature  of  his  office  (ib.  ver. 
61,  and  first  giving  in  brief  the  main  facts  of  his 
journey  (ib.  w.  6 — 10),  he  proceeded  to  place  on  record 
the  commission  which  he  received  from  the  great  king 
(ib.  w.  11 — ■26),  the  names. and  number  of  those  who 
went  up  with  him  (viii.  1 — 14).  the  circumstances  which 
happened  on  the  journey  (ib.  \t.  15 — 321,  the  arrival  at 
Jerusalem  and  delivei-y  of  the  sacred  vessels  tn  the 
priests  who  had  the  charge  of  the  Temple  treasures 
(vv.  33  and  34),  and  the  solemn  sacrifice  made  by  the 
second  body  of  exiles  (ver.  35),  in  imitation  of  that 
which  was  offered  by  the  first  body  under  Zerubbabel 
(chap.  vi.  17).  It  is  remarkable  that  on  both  occasions 
the  returned  exiles  considered  themselves  a.s  represen- 
tatives of  all  the  tribes,  and  not  of  Judah  only;  they 
offered  bumt-oft'erings  and  sin-offerings  "for  all  Israel" 
— twelve  bullocks,  ninfty-si,-c  (12  by  8)  rams,  and  tioelve- 
he-goats — "according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel."  (Compare  with  this  the  statement  in  1  Chron. 
ix.  3,  that  in  Jerusalem  dwelt  at  this  time  "  of  the 
children  of  Judah.  and  of  the  children  of  Benjamin, 
and  of  the  children  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.") 

From  this  account  of  his  commission  and  its  execu- 
tion, Ezra  passes  (in  chaps,  ix.  and  x.)  to  a  matter 
which  seemed  to  him.  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  one  requiring  all  his  atten- 


?  It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  Artaxerxes  of  Nehemiah  is 
identical  with  Ezra's  Artaxerxes.  As  Eliasbib,  the  grandson  of 
Jeshna,  was  high  priest  in  Nebemiah's  time  (Neh.  iii.  1 ;  xii.  10), 
the  Artaxerxes  who  sent  him  to  Palestine  can  scarcely  be  Mnemon, 
whose  twentieth  year  {':>'.  ii.  1)  was  B.C.  38.5.  cr  more  than  ft 
century  and  a  half  after  the  manhood  of  Jeshua  (B.C.  537). 

»  The  events  related  in  the  Book  of  E.'Jtber  probably  fell  into 
this  interval ;  but  they  may  not  have  caused  much  stir  in  Palestine, 
where  the  Jews  were  too  strong  to  have  been  in  much  danger. 
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tion.  He  found  the  law  disregarded  in  a  most  vital 
point,  and  his  people  las  it  seemed  to  him)  on  their  way 
to  complete  apostacy.  The  returned  exiles,  who  had 
perhaps  been  unable  to  bring  with  them  an  adequate 
number  of  their  own  countrywomen,  had  intermarried 
in  certain  cases  with  the  neighbouring  idolatrous  nations 
— had  become  to  some  extent  entangled  in  the  idolatries 
of  these  various  races,  and  were  in  danger  of  being 
assimOated  to,  if  not  even  absorbed  into  them.  Ezra 
describes  in  impressive  language  the  horror  with  which 
he  learnt  of  these  proceedings  ''  And  when  I  heard 
this  thing,  I  rent  my  garment  and  my  mantle,  and 
plucked  off  the  hair  of  my  head  and  of  my  beard,  and 
sat  down  astonied"  ^chap.  ix.  3).  On  his  astonishment 
followed  his  prayer  (\-v.  6 — 151 — a  prayer  which  recalls 
the  tone  and  echoes  the  phrases  of  Daniel  (Dan.  ix. 
5—19). 

Ezra  relates  how  the  people  were  affected  by  seeing 
his  horror  and  his  grief — how  they  too  burst  into 
tears  and  "wept  with  a  great  weeping"  (chap.  x.  1) — 
how  by  the  mouth  of  a  certain  Shechaniah  they  con- 
fessed their  sin,  and  expressed  their  desire  to  turn  from 
it,  inviting  Ezra  to  initiate  proceedings  for  the  reform 
of  the  abuse  and  the  general  purification  of  the  people 
(w.  2 — t).  He  then  tells  us  what  measures  were  taken 
— how  first  of  all  the  people  renewed  their  covenant 
with  God  by  solemnly  making  oath  that  they  would  put 
away  their  heathen  wives  (ver.  5) — how  then  after  some 
delay  (w.  7 — 15)  a  standing  commission  was  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  whole  matter  [ver.  16) — and  how  finally 
in  the  course  of  three  months  the  commission  brought 
its  labours  to  an  end,  having  effected  a  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  heathen  from  the  Israelitish  element,  and 
sent  the  foreign  wives,  with  their  offspi-ing,  out  of  the 
country  (ver.  17).  In  conclusion,  a  list  is  given  of 
those  whose  wives  were  divorced,  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  entire  number  was  less  than  might  have  been 
.supposed,  being  only  113  in  a  population  which  must 
have  exceeded  60,C)CK),  and  which  cannot  have  contained 
fewer  than  10,000  households.  The  "strange  wives" 
were  thus  not  many  more  than  one  in  a  hundred ;  but 
the  example  liad  been  set  in  high  quarters,  and  so  was 
likely,  if  unchecked,  to  have  rapidly  spread.  Among 
the  ]  13  Israelites  who  had  transgressed,  twenty-seven 
belonged  to  the  priestly  tribe  of  Levi,  and  of  these 
seventeen  were  actual  priests,  and  four  members  of  the 
high  priest's  family ! 

Little  objection  is  taken  to  Ezra  by  modern  writers 
of  the  Rationalistic  school.  As  it  contains  no  record 
of  an}i:hing  miraculous,  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  provoke 
sceptical  criticism.  Its  difficulties  are  merely  historic, 
and  are  in  fact  limited  entirely  to  the  question  of  the 
jiroper  identification  of  the  several  Persian  kings  men- 
tioned in  the  narrative.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  first-named  is  the  Cyrus  who  took  Babylon  in  B.C. 
538,  and  died  in  B.C.  529.  Some  suppose  that  the 
Ahasuerus  who  is  the  next  king  mentioned  by  name 
(Ezra  iv.  6)  represents  Xerxes;  that  the  third  king, 
Artaxerxes  {ih.  ver.  7),  is  Longimanus  ;  that  the  Darius 
of  chaps,  iv. — vi.  is  Darius  Nothus ;  and  the  Artaxerxes 


of  chaps,  vii. — viii.,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon;  and  it  must 
be  allowed  that  this  exposition  is  the  only  one  which 
removes  all  difficulty  as  to  the  names.  But  the  view 
is  rendered  untenable  by  the  fact,  which  appears  in 
Zechariah  and  Haggai  no  less  than  in  Ezra,  that  Zerub- 
babel  and  Jeshua,  who  led  the  exiles  from  Babylon  to 
Palestine  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  (B.C.  538),  and  com- 
menced the  building  of  the  Temple  in  his  second  year 
(B.C.  537),  resumed  the  work  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Darius  of  the  Book  of  Ezra  (chap.  v.  2 ;  Hagg.  i.  1 ; 
Zech.  i.  1 ;  iv.  14),  and  brought  it  to  a  completion  in 
his  sixth. 

As  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  Nothus  was  B.C.  420 
(or  118  years  after  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus),  it 
is  simply  impossible  to  regard  him  as  the  king  under 
whom  the  Temple  was  completed,  since  in  that  case 
both  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  must  have  lived  to  the  ago 
of  150 !  Thus  the  Darius  of  Ezra,  Haggai,  and  Zecha- 
riah must  be  the  first  Darius  of  Persia,  or  Darius  the 
son  of  Hystaspis.  But  if  this  be  so,  the  Ahasuerus 
and  Artaxerxes  who  intervene  in  Ezra  (chap.  iv.  6,  7) 
between  him  and  Cyrus,  can  only  be  the  two  Persian 
kings  whose  reigns  exactly  filled  up  this  interval — viz., 
Cambyses  and  the  pseudo-Smerdis.  The  only  difficulty 
in  this  case  is  to  account  for  the  names.  Why  did  the 
Jews  call  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyrus  by  a  name 
corresponding  to  the  Persian  Xerxes,  when  his  true 
name  was  Cambyses  ?  And  why  did  they  call  his 
successor,  whose  real  name  was  Gomates,  and  who  was 
known  in  Persia  as  Smerdis,  by  the  entirely  different 
royal  appellative  of  Artaxerxes  ?  To  these  questions  it 
is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to 
give  wholly  satisfactory  answers.  We  can  only  say 
that  the  Persian  kings  and  princes  did  often  bear  more 
names  than  one.  It  was  a  common  practice  for  the 
king  to  change  his  name  upon  his  accession.  As  a 
prince  the  second  Darius  was  known  as  Ochus ; '  he 
took  the  name  of  Darius  on  ascending  the  throne. 
Similarly,  Artaxerxes  II.  (Mnemon)  till  his  accession 
bore  the  name  of  Arsaces.-  The  pseudo-Smerdis  was 
known  to  some  of  the  Greeks  as  Tanyoxares  or  Tany- 
oxarces.^ 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Cambyses  as  crown  prince 
bore  the  name  of  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes),  and  only  took 
the  name  of  his  grandfather  on  becoming  king.  The 
Jews  may  have  known  him  at  Babylon  under  his 
original  appellation,  and  may  therefore  have  simply 
retained  it.  The  pseudo-Smerdis,  whose  great  object 
was  to  conceal  his  real  name,  may  have  indulged  in  a 
free  use  of  various  royal  titles.  The  Persian  names 
were  significamt.  and  might  be  taken  as  epithets — 
Artaxerxes  meant,  according  to  Herodotus,'' "  the  very 
warlike."  At  any  rate,  whether  the  explanation  here 
offered  be  accepted  or  not,  the  historical  and  chronis- 
logical  scheme  on  which  Ezra  has  been  arranged  must 


I  Ctesias,  Etc.  Pei-s.,  §  49.     Maaotho  o»Ileil  him  "Ochua"  after 
hia  accession.     (Clem.  Al.  ColhorL  ad  Gentes,  §  5.) 
-  Pint.   Tit.  Artax.,  §  2  ;   Ctes,  Exc.  Pars.,  §  57. 
^  This  name  is  given  to  him  by  Ctesias  {Exc.  Pers.f  1.  3.  c). 
■•   Herod,  yi.  9S. 
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be  regarded  as  establislied.  The  four  kings  of  the 
earlier  section  of  the  Book  must  represent  Cyrns  the 
Great,  his  sou  Cambyses,  the  pseudo-Suierdis,  and 
Darius  Hystaspis.     The  Artaxerxes  of  the  latter  section 


may  possibly  be  Mnemon,  but  on  the  wliolc  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  he  is  Longimanus.' 

1  See  note  11,  ou  page  43. 


BOOKS      or     THE      NEW      TESTAMENT, 

SECOND   EPISTLE    TO   THE    COEINTHIANS. 

BY    THE    KEV.    S.    6.    GREEN,    D.D.,    PRESIDENT    OF    KAWDON    COLLEGE,    LEEDS. 


'  Stephanas  and  his  two  companions  were 
the  actual  bearers  of  the  fir.st  Epistle 
to  tlie  church  in  Corinth,  tho  Apostle, 
in  his  anxiety  about  its  reception,  soon 
afterwit.-us  cammissioued  Titus,  who  was  at  the  time 
occupied  in  tlie  business  of  tho  collection,  to  visit  the 
city,  and  report  the  effect  of  the  instructions  and 
warnuigs  that  had  been  given.  New  troubles  at  the 
same  tima  arose  in  Ephesus.  The  intention  of  St. 
Paul  to  remain  there  until  Pentecost  was  unexpectedly 
frustrated  by  tho  riot  of  Demetrius  and  the  silversmiths. 
This  hea\'y  trial,  coming  at  so  anxious  a  time,  well-nigh 
broke  tho  Apostle's  heart.  "  We  were  pressed,"  lie 
says,  "out  of  measure,  above  strength,  insomuch  that 
we  despaired  even  of  life."'  Times  there  had  been 
when  that  uproar  in  tlio  Ephesian  tlieatre  would  have 
been  but  a  small  thing  to  the  brave  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But  his  heart  was  now  so  full  of  concern 
and  sorrow  for  the  Corinthians,  that  he  could  not  bear 
the  stress.  Bodily  weakness  was  superadded  to  the 
mental  conflict.  He  "  called  unto  him  tho  disciples, 
and  embraced  tliem,  and  departed  for  to  go  into  Mace- 
donia."- His  main  anxiety  was  to  meet  -n-itli  Titus, 
wlio  ought  by  this  time  to  have  been  returning  from 
Corinth.  Down  to  Troas  the  Apostle  bent  his  way,  but 
for  awhile  was  disappointed.  His  intention  was  "to 
preach  Christ's  Gospel"  in  that  sea-port  town;  and 
everything  was  favourable  for  the  task.  "  A  door  was 
opened "  to  him  "  by  the  Lord ;"  but  it  was  in  vain. 
Titus  had  not  ai-rived,  and  tho  Ajjostle  could  not  bend 
his  miud  even  to  evangelic  labours  before  he  had  heard 
from  Corinth.  Restlessly  he  crossed  over  to  Mace-  '< 
donia,  and  at  last  was  "  comforted  by  the  coming  of 
Titus ;"  so  comforted,  that  at  the  very  mention  of  i 
Macedonia,  the  Apostle  breaks  into  the  ascription, 
"  Thanks  bo  unto  God !"  ^ — for  Titus  had  brought  good  | 
news.  The  Corinthians  had  not  only  repented,  but  had  I 
zealously  set  themselves  to  put  away  the  e"\'il.  "  I  am  I 
fiUed  with  comfort,"  exclaims  the  Apostle ;  "  I  am 
exceeding  joyful  in  all  o>ir  tribulation."  In  the  hal-  ' 
lowed  excitement  of  such  joy  this  second  Epistlo  to  the 
Corinthians  is  written,  in  some  Macedonian  town  ;  per- 
haps Philippi,  or  Thessalonica,  or  Bercea— dispatched 
by  Titus,  pvuljably  with   Luko    or    Tropliimus  (chap. 

1  Chop.  i.  8. 

2  Acts  ss.  1.     Meyer  thinks  tliat  some  unfavonr.Tlile  uews  as  to 
tLe  effect  of  liis  first  Epistle  had  by  this  time  reached  St.  Paul. 

•*  Chap.  vii.  6;  u.  13,  14. 


viii.  181,  and  Tychicus  (chap.  \in.  22) ;  and  then  did 
the  Apostle,  with  free  and  exulting  heart,  "  round  about 
unto  lUyricum  fully  preach  tho  Gospel  of  Christ."'' 
Tills  work  accomplished,  the  Apostle  bent  his  steps  to 
Corinth  for  his  "  thu-d  visit,"  to  find,  let  us  hope,  that 
his  two  letters  had  -wrought  their  work,  and  that  words 
which  through  all  generations  since  have  lived  in  the 
hearts  of  the  disciples  of  Clu-ist,  liad  not  failed  in  their 
salutary  effect  upon  tliose  who  heard  them  fh'st;  as  read 
from  the  apostolic  scroll. 

2.  The  intelligence  brought  by  Titus,  although  on 
the  whole  so  cheering,  was  not  without  its  disquietino- 
elements.  True,  these  were  overborne  by  tlie  fact  that 
the  Corinthians  had  repented  of  their  grosser  sins;  but 
it  was  nevertheless  necessary  that  St.  Paid  should  still 
write  on  some  points  with  decision,  even  with  severity. 
The  Judaizing  party  in  the  chm-ch — the  same,  probably, 
who  had  said,  "  We  are  of  Cephas,"  in  bygone  days — 
had  acquired  strength,  had  even  become  "the  majority" 
of  the  teachers,-'  and  lost  no  occasion  of  disparaging  the 
apostleship  and  even  the  character  of  Paul.  There  is, 
tlierefore,  a  twofold  current  of  thonglit  through  all  this 
Epistle ;  an  exquisite  tenderness  and  joy,  combined 
with  manly  earnest  self -vindication ;  rebukes  pathetic 
in  their  very  sternness  from  a  heai-t  so  loving;  and 
"  boastings  "  uttered  with  a  kind  of  ingenuous  shame, 
although  the  intent  was  not  the  exaltation  of  self,  but 
the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

3.  Accordingly,  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  contents 
of  the  Epistle  to  any  formal  order.  Each  mood  by 
tm-ns  predominates,  and  any  outline  must  take  notice 
only  of  the  prominent  thoughts  in  the  several  sections, 
without  regard  to  the  numerous  hints  and  side-toucliings 
which  betray  the  feelings  that  struggled  aO  througli 
for  mastery  in  the  Apostle's  mind.  The  general  order, 
however,  may  bo  stated  as  follows  : — 

I.  After  a  general  introduction  and  salutation  (in 
which  Timothy,  who  had  now  rejoined  him,  is  in- 
cluded) (i.  1 — II),  St.  Paul  at  once  vindicates  his  own 
sincerity  and  fair  dealing  in  the  matter  of  the  delayed 
-visit  (i.  12 — ii.  4).  He  avows  that  he  had  changed  his 
intention  of  taking  Corinth  on  his  way  to  Macedonia 
(I  Cor.  x-ri.  5).  and  he  gives  the  reason.  It  was  not 
that  he  was  uutrue  to  his  promise,  nor  hght  iu  purpose, 

■•  Eom.  xv.  19  ;  which    must    he    referred  to  this  part  of   St. 
Paul's  history.     Compare  Acts  XX.  2. 
s  Chap.  ii.  17,  o*  noWoi. 
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but  to  spare  tlie  cliurcli  and  liiinsclf.  In  a  word,  he 
could  not  see  them  until  lie  knew  in  wbat  spirit  tlioy 
had  received  his  letter. 

II.  This  matter  being  set  clear,  St.  Paul  now  in  the 
strengtli  of  his  affection  declares  Lis  forgiveness  of  the 
man  who  had  sinned,  sufEered,  and  repented  (ii.  5 — 11). 
Characteristically,  the  Apostle  declares  that  to  remain 
imforgi\ang  would  give  an  advantage  to  Satau,  by 
driving-  the  sinner  to  despaii-. 

III.  The  way  is  now  clear  to  speak  of  the  coming  of 
Titus,  and  tlie  joy  it  brought  (ii.  12 — 16),  suggesthig 
the  image  of  a  triumph,  with  the  incense  of  its  sacrifice 
floating  upwards,  and  filling  the  air  witli  fragrance; 
yet  to  some  doomed  ones  in  the  procession  the  scent 
would  be  that  of  death !  for  there  wore  rebels  still. 

IV.  The  foregoing  thoirght  seems  to  suggest  the 
impassioned  vindication  of  himself  and  his  brother 
apostles,  into  which  he  now  Ijreaks  forth  (ii.  17 — vii. 
16).  Ho  bad  asked  the  cpiestiou,  ''  Who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things P"  and  replies  in  substance,  "Wo  are, 
by  the  grace  of  God  '" 

(1.)  Some,  who  decried  liis  character  and  work,  liad 
brought  letters  of  commendation,  probalily  from  Jeru- 
salem, which  had  imposed  upon  the  Corinthians.  Paul 
appeals  to  then"  own  consciousness  as  the  true  commen- 
dation of  his  ministry  (iii.  1 — 6). 

(2.)  With  the  image  of  a  letter  stiU  in  his  mind,  he 
declares  the  clearness  and  transparent  truth  of  the 
apostolic  ministry  (ui.  7 — iv.  6).  Nor  does  he  speak  of 
Iiis  own  labom's  merely — it  is  the  "  ministration  of  the 
Spirit,"  as  contrasted  to  the  older  ministration  of  Law. 
HLs  illustrations  are  liore  taken  from  the  "  vanishing 
glory"  of  tlie  countenance  of  Moses  descending  from 
the  mount ' — a  coimtenanee  still  veiled  !  The  glory  of 
the  Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  is  permanent,  and  shines 
upon  us  with  no  intervening  veil.  Such,  tlie  Apostle 
seems  to  say,  is  the  contrast  between  our  teaching  and 
that  of  the  men  who  would  lead  you  back  to  Judaism. 

(3.)  Prom  this  sublime  delineation  of  a  faitlifid 
ministry,  St.  Paul  turns  now  to  tlie  human  side  (iv.  7 — 
V.  10).  Wliere  tliere  is  so  much  glory  there  must  be 
somewhat  to  show  that  the  true  power  is  with  God,  not 
with  us.  Hence  tlie  Apostle  is  led.  to  depict  the  trials 
and  supports  of  apostolic  life,  "  bearing  about  in  the 
body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  tlie  life  also  of 
Jesus  might  be  made  manifest."  Death  and  life,  life 
out  of  death,  the  faith  that  rests  on  the  unseen,  the 
Jiope  that  springs  toward  heaven,  and  gazes  unappallcd 
on  the  solemnities  of  the  judgment-seat,  are  the  topics 
of  the  i^aragraph.  "  Such  a  life,"  Paul  seems  to  say, 
"  is  ours." 

(4.)  Hence  there  is  deep  sincerity  in  our  aims  and 
conduct,  as  befits  those  who  must  be  "  made  manifest 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  "  (v.  10,  11),  with 
the  constant  power  of  an  all-sufficient  motive.  "  One 
died  for  all,  then  they  all  died  "  (v.  14).  We  died  to 
live  in  Christ ;  our  very  being  is  henceforth  absorbed 


1  Chap.  iii.  13.     "  So  that  tlie  children  of  Israel  guzed  not  to 
the  close  of  that  which  was  vanishiug  away." 


in  His.  Here  is  tlie  first  iitterance  of  that  gToat  con- 
ception, of  fife  in  the  risen  Clu-ist,  whicli  was  to  reappear 
more  fully  in  tlie  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  the 
Romans.-  The  truths  on  which  all  this  rests,  the  doc- 
trines of  "recoucifiation"  and  of  "righteousness,"  are 
then  declared,  as  if  in  similar  anticipation  of  the  pi"0- 
founder  doctrinal  discussions  which  were  to  follow  (v. 
18—21). 

(5.1  But  at  present  the  Apostle  returns  to  Ms  theme, 
and,  as  liis  heart  warms,  becomes  more  intensely  per- 
sonal (vi.  1' — -vii.  3).^  "  Receive  not  the  grace  of  God 
in  vain.  .  .  .  Receive  lis,"  is  now  the  substance  of  bis 
fi.ppeal.  "  The  almost  lyrical  and  poetical  character 
wliich  belongs  to  this  burst  of  feelmg,"  says  Dean 
Stanley,  "may  be  fitly  compared  to  Rom.  viii.  31 — 39 ; 
1  Cor.  xiii.  1 — 13,  which  occupy,  in  a  similar  manner, 
the  central  place  in  those  Epistles."  With  a  fine  appro- 
priateness the  Old  Testament''  is  made  to  furnish  lan- 
guage for  his  glowing  appeals.  The  "  acceptalile  time  " 
and  "  the  day  of  salvation  "  which  tlie  prophet  dmily 
saw  has  come ;  and  at  tiie  close  of  the  chapter  promise 
after  promise  gathered  from  Moses,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Zechariah,  in  one  glorious  rush  of  utterance 
declare  what  God  will  do  for  those  who  accept  his  truth. 

(6.)  The  reference  to  the  return  of  Titus  is  resumed 
as  by  one  who  has  given  vent  to  all  his  sadder  emotions, 
and  can  now  freely  utter  his  triumph  and  joy  (vii. 
4 — 16).  He  even  ceases  to  regret  the  severity  of  his 
former  Epistle.  "  I  do  not  repent,  thougli  I  did 
repent " — for  the  reproof  has  done  its  work ;  "  godly 
sorrow "  has  wrought  true  "  repentance,"  and  joyful 
confidence  is  restored  ! 

V.  The  claims  of  the  collection  for  the  impoverished 
Chi'istiaus  of  Judtea  are  now  urged  with  inimitable  force 
and  delicacy  (viii.  1 — ix.  15).  It  was  doubly  generous 
in  the  Apostle,  while  defending  himself  from  the  asper- 
sions of  the  Judaizers,  to  retain  a  compassion  so  tender 
for  tlie  community  so  apt  to  misimderstand  and  condemn 
him.  This,  however,  was  his  true  character.  If  the 
incentives  by  which  he  urges  ready  liberality  on  the 
Corinthians  are  to  be  classified,  they  might  be  stated 
thus : — 

(1.)  The  example  of  the  Macedonian  churches  (viii. 
1-8). 

(,2.)  Tlie  self-sacrifice  of  Christ  (vei*.  9). 

(3.)  The  former  alacrity  of  the  Corintliians  themselves 
(TV.  10—15). 

(4.)  The  character  of  the  messengex'S — Titus,  and  two 
other  bi'ethren^  (w.  16 — 24). 

2  Gal.  ii.  20  ;  Rom.  vi.  1—13,  &c. 

■•  This  parae:rapli  coutains  the  remarkable  digressiou,  "  without 
coiiuectiou  with  what  cither  precedes  or  follows"  (vi.  13— vii.  1), 
which  has  already  been  mentioned  in  our  Introduction  to  the  first 
Epistle,  as  possibly  an  extract  from  the  Apostle's  earlier  letter  to 
the  church  in  Corinth. 

■1  Isa.  xlix.  S;  Lev.  xxvi.  12;  Isa.  Iii.  11;  Jer.  xsxi.  1,  9,33; 
xxxii.  3S;   Ezelc.  sxsvii.  26,  27;  Zech.  viii.  8. 

^  Who  these  brethren  were  cannot  be  determiuod  with  any 
certainty.  Luke  has  been  suggested  by  many,  partly  from  the 
reference  to  "  the  Gospel"  in  verse  18  ;  but  in  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  the  Gospel  always  means  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  never  the  written  record.  Trophimus,  again,  was  an 
Ex^hesiau,  well  known,  and  connected  with  the  Apostle  in  this 
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(5.)  St.  Paul's  owu  confidence  in  the  Corinthians 
(ix.  1—5). 

(6.)  The  return  wliich  Di^dne  bounty  will  make  to 
the  generous  (ix.  6—11). 

(7.)  The  thauksgiving  and  prayer  of  the  recipients, 
hotli  bringing  glory  to  God,  and  forming  a  new  hnk 
between  Jewish  and  GentUe  Christians  (ix.  12 — 14). 
This  last  thought  occasions  the  outburst  of  praise  for 
the  oue  great  gift  of  which  we  all  are  recipients,  and 
■which  is  truly  "  unspeakable  "  (ver.  15). 

VI.  The  Apostle  having  closed  this  practical  matter, 
occupies  the  remainder  of  the  Epistle  with  a  re-assertiou 
of  liis  authority  and  claims  (x.  1 — xii.  10).  It  may  be 
that  St.  Paul  hero  resumes  his  pen  after  a  pause- 
Perhaps  "  in  tlio  interval  news  had  come  again  from 
Corinth,  indicating  a  relapse  of  fervour  on  the  part  of 
the  church  at  large,  and  a  more  decided  opposition  to 
him  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  section  of  the  church. 
Or,  after  the  full  outpom-ing  of  liis  heart,  he  may  have 
returned  to  the  original  impression,  which  the  arrival 
of  Titus  luid  removed.  As  the  time  of  his  visit  either 
actually  drew  nearer,  or  was  more  forcibly  impressed 
upon  liis  imagination,  he  was  again  haunted  by  the  fear 
already  expressed  l,ii.  1),  that  he  should  have  to  visit 
them,  not  in  love,  but  in  anger." ' 

(1.)  He  asserts  his  apostolic  authority  (x.  1 — 7). 

(2.)  He  "VTudicates  his  boasting  (x.  8 — 18). 

(3.)  He  pleads,  in  defence,  his  affection  for  the 
Corinthians  (xi.  1 — 15). 

(4.)  He  details  his  claims  more  fully  (xi.  16 — 33). 

a.  If  his  opponents  were  Hebrews,  so  was  he  (ver.  22  ; 
compare  Phil.  iii.  4,  6). 

(3.  His  toils  and  sufferings  were  apostoUc  (w.  23 — 
31).  Many  of  liis  trials  here  recounted  took  place 
in  unrecorded  joiu'ueys,  or  are  passed  over  by  the 
historiau." 

y.  He  began  his  pubUc  Christian  career  by  a  notable 
escape  from  danger  (w.  32,  33). 

S.  He  had  been  raised  to  tlie  third  heaven,  and  disci- 
plined by  the  "  thorn  in  the  flesh  "  (xii.  1 — 10).  Thus, 
out  of  exaltation  came  weakness,  and  in  weakness 
strength.     The  date   of  the  rapture,  "  fourteen  years 

alms-erraud  (Acts  xsi.  29).  He  also  left  Coriuth  in  St.  Paul's 
compauy  at  the  close  of  the  visit  which  speedily  followed  this 
secoud  Epistle.  The  third  brother  (ver.  22)  may  have  been 
Tychicus,  an  Ephesiau  likewise  (Acts  xx.  4),  a  friend  and  associate 
of  Titus  (Titus  iii.  12),  and  conversant  with  St.  Paul's  affairs  (Eph. 
vi,  21). 

1  Stanley,  2  Corinthians,  Introduction  to,  chaps,  s.^siii. 

2  Five  scourgings  from  the  Jews,  not  one  related  in  the  Acts. 
"  Thrice  beaten  with  rods "  (a  Roman  punishment) — only  one 
instance  related  (Acta  svi.  23).  "  Once  stoned,"  at  Lystra  (Acts 
xjv.  19).  "  Thrice  shipwrecked  " — not  one  instance  recorded  up  to 
this  time.  "Perils  by  countrymen"  (Acts  is.  23,  29;  xiii.  50; 
xiv.  5,  19;  xvii.  5,  13;  xviii.  12.  *'  Perils  by  heathens"  (Acts  svi. 
20;  xLs.  23). 


ago,"  places  it  soon  after  the  escape  from  Aretas,  just 
described.  With  regard  to  the  trial  that  followed,  we 
only  know  that  it  was  some  humUiatuig  and  disabling 
aifliction:  whether  temjitations  to  siu  (as  to  sensuality, 
held  by  most  Roman  Catholic  theologians) ;  or  trials 
from  without,  as  persecutions,^  which  scarcely  com- 
ports with  the  definite  character  of  the  affliction, 
and  the  Apostle's  importunate  prayer  for  deliverance ; 
or  bodily  affliction  [a  very  ancient  tradition  says  excru- 
ciating headache,''  others  suggest  an  impediment  in 
speech  (chap.  x.  10),  and  it  has  been  plausibly  main- 
tained that  the  malady  was  one  that  affected  the  eye- 
sight'']. In  any  case,  the  assurance  of  Divine  support 
transformed  the  feebleness  into  a  new  som-ce  and  aliment 
of  spiritual  strength.  "  I  glory  in  my  infirmities,  that 
the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me." 

VII.  Summary  of  his  self-vindication,  and  appeal  to 
the  Corinthians  (xii.  11 — xiii.  10).  That  the  Apostle 
had  been  compelled  to  assert  his  own  claims,  was  their 
doing ;  a  necessity  which  ought  not  to  have  been  forced 
upon  him,  for  his  apostolic  career  spoke  for  itself. 
Was  he  behind  otters  in  anything  ?  Only  in  ene — that 
he  had  not  cast  himself  upon  the  support  of  the  church. 
With  a  fine  irony  ho  adds,  "  Forgive  me  this  wrong." 
Again  he  indignantly  repudiates  the  charge  of  acting 
insincerely  by  them,'  and  declares  his  intention  of  deal- 
ing with  the  church  in  faithfulness  when  he  should 
arrive.  If  severity  were  needed,  none  could  be  more 
grieved  than  the  Apostle  himself;  and  if  he  writes 
sharply,  it  is  that  he  may  obviate  the  necessity  for 
sharper  speech.  He  would  always  rather  "  build  "  than 
"  destroy." 

VIII.  Salutation  and  farewell.  The  benediction 
which  concludes  the  whole  '"  is  the  most  comjilete  of 
all  which  occurs  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;"  "  remark- 
able," Alford  well  says,  "  for  the  distinct  recognition  of 
the  Three  Persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  thence 
adopted  by  the  Christian  Church  iu  all  ages  as  the 
final  blessing  iu  her  services."  The  blessing  is  invoked 
upou  •'  all."  even  upon  those  with  whom  he  had  most 
strenuously  contended,  or  whom  he  had  most  sharply 
reproved.  No  better  introduction  could  be  imagined 
for  the  'visit  which  ho  was  so  soon  to  pay,  as  the  sequel . 
of  these  two  immortal  Epistles,  to  the  people  whose 
conduct  and  spirit  had  occasioned  some  of  the  deepest 
joys  and  keenest  sorrows  of  his  life. 


-*  Persecution  of  Judaizers  :  Chrysostom,  and  many  Greek 
fathers. 

^  Jerome,  Tertullian. 

^  See  Brown's  Hor<x  Subsecince.  Compare  Acts  is.  9;  siiii.  5; 
Gal.  iv.  15  ;   vi.  11. 

''  The  words  in  sii.  16,  "  being  crafty,  I  caught  you  with  guile," 
nre,  of  course,  to  be  read  as  un  indignant  quotation  of  his  enemies' 
words — "  la  that  what  they  say  ?" 
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THE     COINCIDENCES     OF     SCRIPTURE. 

THE  LOCAL  COLOURING  OF  ST.   PAULS  EPISTLES. 

THE    EPISTLE    TO   THE    EOMANS. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 


JHE  Epistle  to  the  Romans  occupies,  in 
some  respects,  a  very  peculiar  position. 
Tlitf  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written,  the  structure  of  its  argument, 
will  be  dealt  with  elsewhere,  under  the  heading  of  the 
"Books  of  the  New  Testament."  The  special  fact  to 
which  I  now  desire  to  call  attention  is  that  it  is  the 
first  extant  epistle  of  St.  Paid's  addressed  to  a  church 
which  as  yet  he  had  not  seen.  He  knew  it,  indeed, 
by  report,  "  for  their  faith  was  spoken  of  throughout 
all  the  world,"  but  of  direct  personal  communication 
with  the  church  as  such  there  had  been  none.  And, 
therefore,  in  the  comparative  absence  of  local  questions, 
such  aa  so  largely  fill  the  Epistles  to  the  churches  of 
Thessalonica  and  of  Corinth,  there  was  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity for  such  a  treatment  of  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  of  the  great  problems  of  the  history  of 
Israel  and  mankind,  as  that  on  which  St.  Paul  enters 
here.  His  thoughts  seem  to  take  a  wider  range,  the 
horizon  of  his  mental  vision  is  enlarged,  his  Epistle 
becomes  a  great  Apologia,  and  he  seeks 

*' to  the  lieight  of  bis  great  argument 

To  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Epistle  displays  a  close 
personal  knowledge  of  many  distinct  congregations  or 
churches  among  the  Christians  at  Rome,  and  the 
number  of  names  of  those  to  whom  loving  messages 
are  sent  is  larger  than  in  any  other.  How  are  we  to 
reconcile  this  apparent  inconsistency  ?  The  answer  is 
to  be  foimd,  it  is  clear,  in  the  fact  that  the  decree  of 
Claudius  which  banished  all  Jews  from  Rome  must 
have  included  Christians  as  well  as  non-Christians. 
To  the  former  class  apparently  belonged  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  seeing  that  no  mention  is  made  in  the  Acts 
of  their  having  been  hearers  of  St.  Paul  or  converted 
by  him,  and  that  from  the  first  they  were  companions 
and  feUow-workers.  But  if  they  were  disciples  at 
that  time,  then  proljably  there  must  have  been  other 
believers  among  the  artisans  whom  they  employed 
and  the  friends  who  had  sought  with  them  a  refuge  at 
Corinth.  Others  would  be  attracted  by  their  influence 
and  example,  and  those  who  were  able  to  instruct  the 
eloquent  Jew  of  Alexandria  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
may  well  have  been  among  the  pillars  of  the  church  of 
Achaia,  perhaps  even  among  the  teachers  of  the  church 
of  Rome  before  they  were  driven  from  that  city.'     It 


The  inferences  drawn  from  the  fact  that  Claudius  is  said  to 
have  expelled  the  Jews  because  tbey  were  constantly  disturbing 
the  peace,  under  the  command  of  Chrestiis  ("impulsore  Chresto"), 
Imve  been  already  noticed  in  the  Bible  Educatok-  see  also 
the  paper  on  "  Aqnila  and  Pnsoilla-  in  the  writer's  EMical 
Studies. 
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is  noticeable  how,  as  wo  study  the  list  of  names,  fact 
after  fact  confirms  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have 
thus  been  led.  Andronicus  and  Junia  (probably 
Junias  as  a  man's  name)  were  "  in  Christ "  before  the 
Ajiostle  who  salutes  them  (Rom.  xvi.  7).  Epgenetus, 
the  "first-fruits  of  Achaia,  the  "well-beloved,"  the 
th'st  Chi-istian  convert,  is  named  next  to  AquLla  and 
Priscilla,  as  having  probably  been  converted  by  them, 
and  returned  with  them  to  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  5),  while 
St.  Paul  in  writing  to  Corinth  names  the  household 
of  Stephanas  by  the  same  honourable  title  (1  Cor. 
xri.  15).  Those  who  had  been  St.  Paul's  feUow- 
workers,  Timotheus,  Tertius  (possibly  the  same  as 
Siks  or  Silvanus),  Gains,  in  whose  house  the  church  of 
Corinth  found  its  chief  place  of  meeting  (Rom.  xvi.  23), 
all  these  are  on  intimate  and  friendly  terms  with  the 
Christians  of  Rome.  And  on  this  hypothesis  we  may 
include  in  the  list  of  these  early  converts  those  of  the 
household  of  Narcissus,  of  whom  traces  have  been 
discovered  in  inscriptions  still  extant  (Rom.  xvi.  11), 
and  Rufus,  whose  mother  had  received  St.  Paul  with  a 
kindness  which  made  him  feel  that  he  owed  to  her 
nothing  less  than  iifial  love  (Rom.  xvi.  1.3),  and  who 
has  been  identified,  on  fairly  good  grounds,  with  the 
son  of  Simon  of  Cyrene,  whom  St.  Mark  mentions 
in  chap.  xv.  21.'-  In  these  then,  not  in  St.  Peter  or 
St.  Paul,  we  may  see  the  real  founders  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  great 
imperial  city. 

3.  The  besetting  temptation  of  the  church  in  that 
city  had  been,  it  is  obWous,  that  which  arose  out  of 
their  position,  as  attacked  by  the  unbelie-\-ing  Jews. 
At  first  the  church  was  prol)ably  entu-ely  Jewish,  and 
the  Jews'  trans-Tiberine  quarter  was  the  scene  of 
continual  riots,  in  which  the  name  of  Christus  (pro- 
nounced Chrestus)  had  been  heard  so  often,  that  he 
was  looked  upon  as  their  author,  and  which  led  to 
the  decree  of  Claudius.  When  they  returned  with  a 
larger  infusion  of  Greek  and  therefore  Gentile  blood, 
they  probably  sought  a  home  elsewhere  in  some  remote 
district  of  the  city.  And  so  when  St.  Paul  arrives  at 
Rome,  while  the  ChristLaas  there  sent  out  deputations 
of  the  brethren  to  meet  him  as  far  as  to  Appii  Forum 
and  the  Three  Taverns,  the  Jews  who  live  together  in 
their  old  suburb  (the  decree  of  CLaudius  which  ex- 
pelled them  having  betn  resciuded  or  treated  as  null 
and  void)  speak  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  a  body  of 
whom  they  know  personally  little  or  nothing,  except  as 
"  a  sect  everywhere  spoken  against"  (Acts  xxviii.  22). 
This  was  the   state  of  things  when  St.  Paul  reached 

-  See  the  pajjer  on  "  Simon  of  Cyreue  "  in  the  writer's  Biblicdl 
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Rome,  and  it  was  clue  in  part  to  tlio  influence  of  liis 
counsels.  But  wlieu  lie  wrote  to  tLem  from  Corintli 
the  danger  was  still  fresh  in  Ms  memory,  and  thought 
of  as  still  imminent.  And  therefore  he  dwells  with 
an  emphatic  and  exceptional  f  ulaess  on  the  duty  and 
necessity  of  obedience  to  civil  authority,  teaches  them 
that  even  the  government  of  a  Nero  is  better  than 
anarchy,  and  therefore  a  Divine  ordinance,  a  "minister 
of  God  for  good,"  as  able,  and,  it  might  be,  willing  to 
defend  them  against  the  lawless  attacks  of  their  Jewish 
enemies,  should  those  attacks  be  renewed,  as  he  himself 
Lad  been  defended  from  them  at  Corinth  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Gallio. 

4.  The  close  connection  between  the  cong'regations 
which  St.  Paul  had  known  at  Corinth  and  those  whom 
he  has  in  view  in  writing  to  the  Romans  may  serve  to 
throw  light  on  the  difficult  and  obscure  questions  con- 
nected with  the  disjmtes  referred  to  in  chap.  xiv.  Who, 
we  ask,  were  those  who  held  it  to  bo  unlawful  to  eat 
anything  but  herbs  ?  Who  wore  bold  enough  to  eat 
meat  ?  In  what  way  could  the  eating  meat  become  a 
stuml)ling-bloek  to  the  weak  ?  Have  we  come  into 
contact  with  a  simple  asceticism,  or  with  an  Essene 
superstition,  or  with  a  Gnostic  idea  that  all  animal 
food,  as  such,  was  impure  and  unlawful  ?  Many 
treatises  have  been  ^vl•itten  on  this  chapter,  maintaining 
this  or  that  theory ;  but  the  right  answer  is,  I  believe, 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  on  which  I  have  now  dwelt,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  Christians  at  Rome  whom  St. 
Paul  addresses  had  previously  been  under  him  at 
Corinth.  The  controversies  in  the  former  city  were  Imt 
tlie  expansion  and  echoes  of  those  which  had  disturbed 
the  latter,  leading  the  weak,  over-scrupul6us  brother  to 
avoid  any  animal  food  that  was  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
market  of  a  heathen  city,  through  the  fear  that  it 
might  possibly  have  been  slain  as  a  sacrifice  to  an  idol ; 
while  the  strong,  holding  that  "  an  idol  was  nothing  in 
the  world,"  was  ready  to  eat  what  had  been  so  offered, 
even  at  the  risk  of  oifending  others,  or  of  shrinking, 
in  the  i^reseuce  of  heathen  friends,  from  the  confession 
of'  his  faith.  Assume  that  the  questions  discussed  by 
St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  viii.,  ix.,  x.  were  transferred  to  Rome, 
when  a  large  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Corinthian 
church  had  returned  to  the  city  from  which  they  had 
started,  and  wo  have  an  explanation,  natural  and 
adecpiate,  of  the  teaching  in  Rom.  xiv.  The  principle 
aijplied  to  the  points  at  issue  is  the  same  in  both. 
St.  Paul's  own  convictions  are  clearly  in  favour  of  the 
bolder  and  stronger  view.  "  I  know,  and  am  persuaded 
by  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  there  is  nothing  unclean  of 
itself,"  not  even  that  which  had  been  ofeered  in  sacrifice 
to  idols,  but  this  was  modified  in  action  by  the  tenderest 
sympathy  .and  consideration  for  the  weaker  conscience 
of  the  over-scrupulous.  Wliat  was  objectively  right 
might  thus  come  to  be  subjectively  wrong,  and  a  man 
might  be  led  by  the  influence  of  example,  or  through 
fear  of  shame,  into  doing  what  his  conscience  did  not 
approve  of.  For  such  persons  abstinence  from  what 
was  to  them  doubtful  was  the  only  wise  and  right 
course,  and  abstinence  for  their  sake  from  what  might 


otherwise  have  been  done  with  a  safe  conscience  was 
enjoined  Ijy  the  Apostle  even  on  the  strong  as  an 
obedience  to  the  higher  law  of  love. 

THE    PASTORAL   EPISTLES. 

It  is  now  admitted  by  nearly  all  commentators  who 
admit  theii-  Pauline  authorship  that  the  thi-ee  letters 
which  we  know  by  this  title  were  written  after  the 
Apostle's  liberation  from  his  imprisonment  at  Rome', 
and  after  ho  had  carried  into  effect  the  intention  ex- 
pressed in  the  letters  to  the  Philippians  and  to  Phile- 
mon, of  re-visiting  the  scenes  of  his  former  labours. 
It  is  not  difficult,  on  this  assumption,  to  track  his 
course,  and  to  get  at  least  an  ontHne  of  the  incidents  of 
his  journey.  Accompanied  by  some  of  the  faitliful 
disciples  who  had  been  with  him  at  Rome,  certainly  by 
his  beloved  son  in  the  faith,  Timotheus,  he  seems  to 
liave  made  lais  way  to  the  Asiatic  chiirches  who  owed 
so  much  to  his  teaching.  In  many  ways  the  visit 
must  have  been  a  painful  one.  The  fii'st  love  had 
waxed  cold.  AU  in  Asia  were  "turned  away  from 
liim"  (2  Tim.  i.  15),  two  even  from  whom  better  things, 
it  would  seem,  might  have  been  expected,  Phygellus 
and  Hermogenes,  being  named  as  the  most  conspicuous 
instance  of  this  desertion.  All  the  more  did  his  mind 
dwell  gratef  idly  on  any  ministrations  which,  like  those 
of  Onesiphorus,  showed  that  the  old  loving-kindness  and 
affection  had  not  quite  died  out  (2  Tim.  i.  18).  'When 
ho  had  last  parted  from  the  representatives  of  these 
churches,  they  "  all  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck 
and  kissed  him,  sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the  words 
that  he  spake,  that  they  shoidd  see  his  face  no  more " 
(Acts  XX.  36,  37).  Now  when  he  left,  leaving  the 
reluctant  Timothy  behind  him,  there  were,  it  woidd  seem, 
no  other  tears  but  those  which  the  master  and  scholar 
had  wept  over  each  other  (2  Tim.  i.  4).  But  worse 
even  than  this  personal  desertion  was  the  falling  away 
of  these  Asiatic  churches  from  the  purity  of  their  first 
faith.  The  germ  of  ■wild  speculative  heresies  which  St. 
Paul  had  even  seen  among  the  ministers  of  the  church, 
and  of  which  he  had  warned  them  on  tlie  occasion  of  that 
most  memorable  parting,  had  grown  with  a  portentous 
rapidity.  Hymenteus,  Philetus,  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i. . 
20 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  17)  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  here- 
siarchs,  teaching  that  the  resm-rection  was  past  already, 
that  its  meaning  was  exhausted  in  a  siiiritual  conversion 
from  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  righteousness,  that 
there  was  no  real  return  to  life  after  death,  no  judg- 
ment of  the  risen  dead.  He  endeavoured  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  error  by  the  strongest  exercise  of  his 
.apostolic  authority,  and  passed  upon  them  the  sentence 
which  at  Corinth  had  been  reserved  for  the  sin  of  the 
incestuous  adidterer  (1  Cor.  v.  5).  Tliey  were  "delivered 
to  Satan,"  and  that  solemn  sentence  was  followed  by 
some  sharp  bodily  suffering  by  which,  the  pixnishment 
being  corrective  and  not  destructive,  they  were  to  be 
taught  "not  to  blaspheme"  (1  Tim.  i.  20). 

The  coincidences  connected  with  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  Timothy  wiU  lie  found.  I  believe,  fo  have  a 
special  interest.     At  the  close  of  their  long  companion- 
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ship  and  fi-ieudsliip  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  goes  back 
to  the  days  when  he  had  first  known  the  mother — pro- 
bably the  widowed  mothe-- — Eunice,  and  the  grand- 
mother Lois,  and  liad  seen  their  unfeigned  faith,  and 
noted  how  the  boy  who  was  growing  up  under  their 
care  had  from  a  cliUd  been  taught  to  know  the  Holy 
Scriptures  (those,  of  course,  of  the  Old  Testament),  as 
entering  into  his  daily  life.  Ho,  tlie  young  disciple, 
himself  of  Lystra,  had  witnessed  those  early  persecu- 
tions which  attended  the  Apostle's  efforts  iu  his  mis- 
sionary work  auiong  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xiv.  19) — had, 
in  the  interval,  gained  a  good  report  not  only  among 
the  believers  in  his  own  town,  but  also  in  Iconium, 
where  he  was  probably  known  as  a  messenger,  if  not 
as  an  evangehst  (Acts  xyi.  2).  Tear  by  year  he  had 
become  more  and  more  dear  to  the  Apostle's  heart, 
was  as  liis  "true  son,"  "  like-mmded "  in  all  essential 
points,  one  iu  whose  devotion  he  could  entirely  confide. 
Yet  there  were,  it  is  clear,  drawbacks  even  here,  and 
the  character  of  Timothy  presented  some  weak  points 
about  which  St.  Paul  was  ob\-iously  anxious.  He  was 
placed  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  say  thirty-four  or 
thirty- five,  in  a  position  where  he  had  to  exercise  autho- 
rity over  many  men  older  than  himself,  and  he  seems 
to  have  tended  to  that  shrinking  from  the  exercise  of 
authority  which  is  often  found  in  meditative  and  devout 
minds.  And  therefore  his  master  plies  liim  through- 
out with  counsels  on  this  head.  He  is  to  let  no  man 
despise  his  youth  (1  Tim.  iv.  12),  is  not  to  "  neglect," 
but  rather  to  "  stir  \vp  "  {i.e.,  re-kindle)  "  the  gift  that 
is  in  him  "  (2  Tim.  i.  6),  is  to  "keep  that  which  is  com- 
mitted to  his  trust "  (2  Tim.  i.  14).  With  an  un- 
usual solemnity  he  charges  him  "  before  God,  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  elect  angels,"  to  yield  to  no 
influence  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  him  to  bias 
his  decisions  (1  Tim.  v.  21),  or  again,  "  iu  the  sight  of 
God  who  quickeueth  all  things,  and  before  Christ  Jesus, 
who  before  Pontius  Pilate  witnessed  the  good  con- 
fession," to  keep  the  commandment  "  without  spot  and 
uurebukeable  "  (1  Tim.  vi.  13,  141.  His  peculiarities  of 
a^o  and  temperament  brought  with  them  other  dangers. 
His  total  abstinence  from  wine,  probably  under  a 
Nazarite  vow,  like  that  which  St.  Paul  himself  took,  but 
perm.anent  instead  of  temporary,  might  seem  to  favour 
the  heresy  of  those  who  commauded  men  to  abstain 
from  this  or  that  kind  of  food,  forgetting  or  denying 
that  "  every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  bo 
refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving"  (1  Tim.  iv. 
■1-).  It  tended,  at  any  rate,  with  such  a  constitution  as 
liis,  to  weak  health,  and  weak  health  brought  with  it 
the  danger  of  hasty  and  impulsive  action,  of  suddenly 
"laying  hands"  (whether  as  ordaining,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, as  "absolving")  on  those  whom  a  fuller  and 
calmer  inquii'y  would  have  led  him  to  reject.  It  might 
bring  with  it  the  very  temptations  which,  at  first,  it 
was  designed  to  counteract,  and  so,  in  the  delicate  and 
difficult  task  of  inquiry  into  other  men's  sins,  he  was 
to  "keep  himself  pure"  (1  Tim.  v.  22),  to  "flee  all 
youthful  desu-es "  (the  Authorised  Version,  "  lusts," 
suggests    too  exclusively  one    form    of    evil),    which 


mig'ht  mar  the  comx^leteness  of  his  character  and 
work  (2  Tim.  ii.  22). 

It  is,  at  least,  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  two  dis- 
ciples to  whom  these  Epistles  were  addressed  should 
have  been  severally  examples  of  the  apparently  con- 
trasted, but  really  consistent  courses  of  action  whioh 
St.  Paul  adopted  under  different  circumstances.  With 
regard  to  Titus,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Jeru- 
salem (probably  on  the  journey  of  Acts  xv.),  ho  lays 
stress  on  the  fact  that  "  he,  being  a  Greek,"  was  "not 
compelled  to  be  cii'cumcised "  (Gal.  ii.  3).  There  he 
was  contending  for  a  principle,  and  the  ease  of  Titus 
presented  itself  as  a  crucial  instance,  and  would  have 
been  binding  as  a  precedent.  Of  Timothy,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  recorded  that  because  the  Jews  of 
the  district  in  which  ho  lived  knew  that  his  father 
was  a  Greek,  Paul  "  took -and  circumcised  him"  (Acts 
xvi.  3).  Then,  as  there  was  no  pressure  from  without, 
the  act  was  not  the  abandonment  of  a  principle,  but 
a  voluntary  concession,  iu  entire  harmony  with  the 
Apostle's  plan  of  becoming  "  all  things  to  all  men,  if 
by  any  means  he  might  save  some"  (1  Cor.  ix.  22). 
In  this  case,  too,  the  mother  was  a  Jewess,  and  the  re- 
ceived i-ule  of  the  Rabbis  in  such  cases  was  that  the 
child  of  a  mixed  marriage  inherited  from  the  nobler  side, 
whether  it  was  that  of  father  or  of  mother ;  and  there- 
fore to  have  sent  to  them  as  an  Evangelist,  not  an  nn- 
circumcised  Greek,  like  Titus,  but  a  Jew  neglecting  the 
appointed  symbol,  not  yet  formally  discarded,  of  God's 
covenant  with  his  race,  would  have  been  a  gratuitous 
insult  to  their  feelings.  And  we  note,  if  I  mistake 
not,  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  tone  adopted  in 
the  epistles  to  the  two  disciples  in  reference  to  the 
errors  of  the  Judaising  sects.  Both,  indeed,  are 
wai-ned  against  "  fables,"  "  Jewish  fables,"  the  teaching 
of  those  who  profess  to  be  "  doctors  of  the  law"  (1  Tim. 
i.  7) ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  tone  is  sharper  in  the 
Epistle  to  Titus  than  it  is  iu  those  to  Timothy,  as 
though  the  former  had  been  more  openly  attacked. 
Among  the  many  unruly  and  vain  talkers  and  deceivers, 
it  is  specially  "  they  of  the  circumcision,"  of  whom  he 
is  told  that  their  "  mouths  must  be  stopped,"  that  they 
must  be  "  rebuked  sharply." 

Of  the  coincidence  connected  with  the  names  of 
Claudia  and  Pudens,  Luke  and  Mark,  I  have  ab'eady 
spoken.  Among  the  other  names,  however,  which 
meet  us  in  this  Epistle  there  are  some  that  cannot  be 
passed  over  iu  this  relation,  though  a  few  lines  will 
suffice  for  each. 

(1.)  "Alexander  the  coppersmith  wrought  me  much 
evil "  (2  Tim.  iv.  14).  In  the  riot  caused  by  Demetrius 
and  his  craftsmen,  we  find  the  Jews,  obviously  with  an 
animus  hostile  to  St.  Paul,  putting  forward  a  certain 
Alexander  to  "  make  a  defence,"  sc,  to  vindicate  himself 
and  them  from  the  supposition  that  they  were  involved 
in  any  complicity  ^vitli  St.  Paul's  action  (Acts  xix.  33). 
The  name  was  too  common  for  us  to  infer  the  identity 
of  the  one  opponent  with  the  other ;  but  it  is  at  least 
probiible  that  a  "  coppersmith,"  a  worker,  i.e.,  in  l)ronze, 
would  have  some  business  relations  with   the   silver- 
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smith  and  his  follo\Yers,  and  that  this  may  have  led  the 
Jews  of  Ephesiis  to  select  him  as  their  spokesman. 
The  Alexander  who  is  mentioned  iu  conjunction  with 
HymeniEHS  is,  on  the  other  hand,  probably  a  different 
person,  an  heretical  teacher  eaUing  himself  a  Christian, 
whUe  the  other  was  an  open  antagonist. 

(2.)  The  mention  of  Apollos  iu  the  Epistle  to  Titus 
(iii.  13)  has  a  special  interest.  Assuming  the  release 
from  the  imprisonment  at  Rome  and  the  renewed 
activity  of  St.  Paul  among  the  scenes  of  his  old  labours, 
it  shows  that  Apollos  also,  of  whom  our  last  glimpse 
was  at  a  distance  of  some  ten  or  eleven  years,  had 
during  this  interval  continued  his  activity,  and  that  St. 
Paul's  feelings  to  him  had  undergone  no  cliange.  Just 
as  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  he  never  allows  his 
indignation  against  the  ApoUos  party  to  lead  him  to  a 
word  of  bitterness  against  the  individual  teacher,  and 
recognises  that  he  and  the  man  whom  some  looked  upon 
as  his  rival  had,  each  of  them,  their  special  calling  and 
ministry  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  so  now  his  feeling 
towards  him  is  simply  one  of  anxious  friendliness.  The 
Alexandrian  Jew,  "mighty  in  the  Scriptures,'  "  Zenas 
the  lawyer,"  given  by  special  devotion  to  a  study  of 
the  Law,  like  that  of  HiUel  or  Gamaliel — these  are 
they  whom  the  Apostle  desires  to  see,  as  the  noblest 
representatives  of  Christian  Judaism,  for  whom  he 
wishes  such  provision  to  be  made  that  nothing  may 
be  wanting. 

(3.)  Lastly,  we  may  note  the  probable  significance  of 
the  earnest  entreaty  that  Timothy,  whom  (he  Apostle 


expected  to  arrive  at  Rome  before  his  martj-rdom, 
would,  when  he  came,  bring  with  him  the  cloak  that  he 
had  left  at  Troas,  "  the  books,  but  especially  the  jjarch- 
ments  "  (2  Tun.  iv.  13).  They  point,  it  is  clear,  to  somo 
hurried  departure,  hastened  on,  it  may  be,  by  threaten- 
ing danger  and  the  desertion  of  his  friends,  so  that  the 
baggage  which  might  have  delayed  his  progress  had 
to  be  left  behind.  And  now  that  he  has  the  prospect 
of  some  months  in  prison,  he  wailts  the  cloak  which 
might  give  some  warmth,  even  iu  the  Mamertino 
dmigeon,  to  his  feeble  and  aged  limbs.  In  those  last 
hours  he  wants  the  "  books  "  which  had  been  the  solace 
and  guide  of  his  life,  the  sopai'ate  volumes  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Law,  the  Prophets  (including  most  of 
the  liistorical  books),  and  the  Holy  writings.  Not  even 
his  well-stored  memory,  nor  the  fulness  of  spiritual 
illumination,  nor  the  sense  of  communion  with  an  ever- 
present  and  Divine  friend,  can  allow  him  to  dispense 
with  that  daily  study  of  the  written  Word.  And  with 
these  he  wants  the  "  piu'chments."  What  these  were  is 
left  to  conjecture.  They  may  have  been  books  of 
greater  value,  and  of  more  costly  material.  But  it  is, 
I  believe,  more  probable  that  the  Apostle,  who  so  con- 
stantly appealed  to  his  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen,  and 
who  must  have  i^nown  that  that  appeal  would  not  be 
officially  received  unless  the  claims  were  formally 
attested,  referred,  when  he  asked  for  the  parchments,  to 
his  documents,  to  which  he  might  appeal  in  proof  of 
the  claim  which  exempted  him  from  torture,  or  from 
the  death  of  a  rebel  or  a  slave. 


DIFFICULT      PASSAGES      EXPLAINED. 

ST.   PAUL'S    EPISTLE   TO   THE    EPHESIANS. 


BY     C.      J.     VAUQHAN,      D.D., 

"  In  whom  also  we  have  obtained  an  inheritance,  being  predea- 
tiuated  according  to  the  purpose  of  Him  who  worketh  all  things 
after  the  counsel  of  His  own  will." — Ephes.  i.  11. 

^HE  opening  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
siaus  contains  the  amplest,  tliough  not  the 
most  systematic,  statement  of  St.  Paul's 
doctrine  of  the  Christian's  salvation.  It 
wiU  be  interesting  to  compare  it  briefly  with  his  lan- 
guage elsewhere  on  this  mysterious  yet  (in  his  treat- 
ment) profitable  and  practical  subject. 

The  pas.sago  here  before  us  extends,  in  one  long  sen- 
tence, from  the  3rd  to  the  14th  verse  of  the  first 
cliapter.  (1)  It  opens  with  a  general  ascription  of 
praise  to  God.  Benedicenti  benedicamns.  "  Blessed  be 
God,  who  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessing" — that 
sort  of  benediction  which  (with  Him  whoso  ''  favour  " 
is  "life,"  and  who  neither  feels  nor  speaks  without 
doing)  is  benefaction  too — "  in  the  heavenly  places  " 
(compare  i.  20 ;  ii.  6 ;  iii.  10)  which  are  the  home  of 
the  Christian  because  they  are  the  homo  of  Christ 
(Phil.  iii.  20  ;  Col.  iii.  3)—"  in  Christ,"  the  all-compre- 
hending, all-containing  One.     (2)  Next,  iu  verses  4  to 


MASTER     OF     THE     TEMPLE. 

6,  this  grand  self-fulfilling  "  benediction  "  is  declared 
to  be  in  accordance  with  a  Divine  choice,  an  election 
prior  to  created  being,  an  election  centred  and  summed 
up  in  the  foreseen  and  foreordained  Christ ;  an  election 
having  for  its  direct  aim  the  holiness  of  its  objects,  a 
holiness  as  in  God's  sight,  a  holiness  of  which  the  very 
element  and  atmosphere  is  love  (verse  4).  Further, 
this  election  is  a  predestination  too ;  a  definite  desig- 
nation of  its  objects,  as  by  a  line  of  boundary  and  demar- 
cation, for  a  certain  position  and  relationship,  described 
as  one  of  adoption  and  sonship,  towards  God  Himself, 
by  the  agency  and  instrumentality  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  all  this  in  accordance  with  the  will,  not  of  man,  liut 
of  God,  and  to  the  praise,  not  of  man,  but  of  God,  in 
whose  grace  alone  we  find  grace,  aud  are  endued  with 
grace — the  word  exctpiToKrei'  suggests  lioth  these  ideas 
— "in"  [within,  inside,  as  contained  in]  "the  beloved 
One  "  (veraes  5,  6).  Thus  far  the  subject  has  been  that 
originating  will  and  purpose  of  God,  in  the  eternal 
past,  which,  iu  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  Omniscient 
and  the  Omnipotent,  can  "  call  those  things  which  be 
not,  a3  though  they  were  "  (Rom.  iv.  17).     (3)  Nest,  in 
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verses  7  to  12,  we  read  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  eternal 
purpose  in  time.  "  We  have  the  redemption,"  it  is 
ours,  "through  the  blood  of  Christ."  Aud  what  is  it, 
in  this  its  present  possession  ?  It  is  the  remission,  tlie 
dismissal,  of  all  sin  (verse  7).  How  ascertained,  how 
certified  to  us  ?  By  the  communication  to  us  of  the 
secret  of  the  Divine  will ;  of  that  purpose  which,  having 
Christ  for  its  centre  aud  sum,  pointed  onward  to  "  a 
dispensation  of  [belonging  to]  the  fulness  of  times  " — in 
otlier  words,  to  a  Divine  stewardship,  an  exercise  and 
cominnuicatiou  of  bounty,  to  be  introduced  when  the 
preliminary  periods  of  necessary  preparation  should  be 
fidfilled;  a  purpose  which  had  for  its  direct  aim  the 
gathering  up  of  all  the  scattered  aud  siu-brokeu  unities 
of  earth  and  heaven  in  Christ  Himself  (verses  8 — 10). 
In  that  Divine  Person  we  Christians — wo  who,  as  the 
12th  verse  expresses  it,  "  have  hoped  by  anticipation,'" 
have  set  our  hope,  in  the  f  oreview  of  things  stUl  ujiseen, 
"  in  Christ " — form  the  assigned  and  allotted  heritage 
of  God  Himself  {iK\r]pMriixey),  to  set  forth  the  praise  of 
His  glory — to  reflect,  in  thanksgiving  of  word  aud  act, 
the  manifestation  which  He  has  thus  made  of  His  own 
being  and  attributes  (verses  11,  12).  (4)  Finally,  in 
verses  13  and  14,  the  place  of  St.  Paul's  present 
readers,  as  representatives  of  the  GentOe  Christendom, 
within  the  pale  of  the  Divine  purpose  and  performance, 
is  strongly  and  emphatically  asserted.  They  too,  like 
earlier  disciples,  hearing  the  Gospel,  believed,  and, 
believing,  were  sealed  with  the  same  Holy  Spirit  of 
promise,  who  is  Him.self  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance, 
"unto"  [pointing  to,  and  preparing  for]  the  actual 
redemption,  by  resurrection,  of  "  the  acquisition  " — that 
is,  of  God's  already  purchased  possession — that  so,  in 
eternal  ages,  the  manifestation  thus  made  of  His 
Divine  wisdom,  power,  and  love  may  be  the  subject  of 
adoring  contemplation  to  a  universe  reconciled  and  re- 
united in  Christ. 

The  involved  structure  and  redundant  fulness  of  this 
paragraph  contrast  strongly  witli  the  exact  precision 
and  almost  severe  terseness  of  Rora.  viii.  29,  30.  "  For 
whom  He  did  foreknow.  Ho  also  did  predestinate  to  be 
OMuformed  to  the  image  of  His  Son,  that  He  might  be 
the  firstborn  among  many  brethren.  Moreover,  whom 
He  did  predestinate,  them  He  also  called:  and  whom 
He  called,  them  He  also  justified  :  and  whom  He  justi- 
tified,  them  He  also  glorified."  We  have  here  five 
steps  distinguished.  Two  of  these  belong  to  a  region 
"  far  above  out  of  our  sight,"  aud  can  be  but  faintly 
imaged  in  language  or  conception.  (1)  The  Divine 
"  foreknowledge."  This  originating  act  of  the  Divine 
grace  cannot  vnth  any  consistency  bo  resolved  into  one 
of  mere  prescience.  The  wliole  object  of  St.  Paul  in 
this  passage  is  to  trace  to  God's  will  and  God's  agency 
the  work  of  human  salvation.  If  it  bo  only  that  God 
foresees  how  man  will  resolve,  and  according  to  that 
foresight  of  the  human  volition  foreordains  and  pre- 
destinates, man  is  the  originator,  and  God  but  the 
recorder— man's  is  the  primary  part,  aud  God's  the 
secondary,  in  the  work  of  salvation— and  the  Apostle's 
whole  ai-gument  founders  at  the  outset.     The  "fore- 


knowledge "  spoken  of  is  evidently  a  fore-approval ;  it 
denotes  the  resting  of  the  miud  of  God  beforehand 
upon  the  person  with  complacency  and  live.  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  "good  purpose  of  His  will,"  or  "the 
purpose  of  Him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the 
counsel  of  His  own  will,"  in  the  5th  and  11th  verses 
of  Ephes.  i.  (2)  The  Divine  "  predestination."  The 
demarcation,  as  by  limit  and  boundary,  in  the  Divine 
purpose  and  counsel,  of  those  who  are  first  "  fore- 
known." The  word  occurs  twice  in  the  passage  before 
us  in  Eplies.  i.  In  both  Epistles  the  possible  Anti- 
nomian  pei-versiou  is  precluded  by  the  strongest  asser- 
tion of  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  predestination  ; 
a  conformity  of  spirit,  and  eventually  of  body  also,  to 
the  holy  Saviour  Himself.  "  To  be  conformed  to  the 
image  of  His  Son  "  (Rom.  viii.  29).  "  That  we  should 
be  holy  and  without  blame  before  Him  in  love  "  (Ephes. 
i.  4).  Where  this  likeness  is  not,  neither  is  the  predes- 
tination. (3)  The  Divine  "  call."  The  Gospel  is  made 
audible,  in  duo  season,  to  the  destined  heir  of  salvation. 
This  is  the  copida,  the  connecting  link,  between  the  two 
eternities.  This  is  the  point  of  transition  from  the 
purpose  to  the  performance— from  the  first  two  to  the 
last  two  steps  of  the  Divine  procedure — from  the  fore- 
knowledge and  predestination  to  the  justification  and 
glory.  It  is  expressed  in  the  parallel  passage  to  the 
Ephesians  by  the  clause,  "  having  made  known  unto 
us  the  mystery  of  His  will"  (Ephes.  i.  9).  (4)  The 
Divine  "  justification."  They  who,  hearing  the  Gospel 
of  grace,  believe  and  accej>t  it,  are  at  once  justified — 
cleared  from  guilt,  forgiven  freely,  and  admitted  into 
a  life  of  love  and  blessing.  "We  have  redemption 
through  His  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  "  (Ephes.  i. 
7).  (5)  The  Divine  "glorifying."  "  Them  Ho  also 
glorified."  This  is  that  final  recognition  of  the  sons  of 
God,  that  future  perfection,  both  in  character  and  con- 
dition, of  those  who  have  been  here  disciplined  into 
holiness,  which  is  the  completion  aud  consummation  of 
the  Gospel  redemption.  St.  Paul  puts  even  this  last 
act,  which  is  necessarily  future  for  all,  into  a  past 
tense,  as  though  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  asserting 
its  absolute  certainty,  but  also  of  indicating  the  retro- 
spective character  of  the  whole  passage,  aud  guarding 
his  readers  against  a  presumptuous  self-appropriation, 
in  this  life,  of  its  language  of  individual  assurance. 
They  who  shall  eventually  see  heaven,  whosoever  they 
be,  shall  have  been  the  objects  of  a  wliole  series  of 
Divine  acts,  to  which  they  will  owe  as  much  the  first 
rising  of  the  soid's  desire  and  inquiry  aff^r  God,  as  the 
"bringing  fortli  of  the  headstone  w4th  shoutings"  in 
the  day  of  resurrection  and  glory.  The  "  glory"  here 
is  equivalent  to  the  "  redemption  of  the  purchased  pos- 
session "  in  Ephes.  i.  14. 

There  is  another  and  briefer  passage  on  the  same 
great  subject  in  2  Thess.  ii.  13,  14.  "Because  God 
hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  sal  vatiou  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  tho  truth; 
whereuuto  He  called  you  by  our  Gospel,  to  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Hero  (1) 
the  "foreknowledge"  and  "predestination"   of  Rom. 
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viii.  are  abbreviated  into  the  one  term  "  clioioe ; "  (2) 
tlie  '•call"  is  set  promiueutly  in  view,  exactly  in  the 
place  which  it  occupies  alike  in  Rom.  ^-iii.  and  Ephes. 
i.,  as  the  coimccting  link  between  the  eternal  purpose 
and  its  realisation;  (3)  the  "  justificatiou,"  or  '■  posses- 
sion of  redemption  "  in  "  the  forgiveness  of  sins,"  is 
replaced  by  that  "  belief  of  the  truth  "  which  appro- 
priates, and  that  "  sanctification  of  [or  by]  the  Spirit  " 
which  evidences  it;  (i)  the  crowning  particular  is 
twice  brought  into  view,  first  in  the  general  form  of 
"  salvation,"  and  then  in  the  more  precise  expression, 
"  the  obtaining  of  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
So  free  and  elastic  are  the  theological  terms  of  Holy 
Scripture ;  so  consistent,  so  harmonious  its  enuncia- 
tions of  doctrine.  So  practical,  moreover,  so  admoni- 
tory, are  its  introductions  of  ab.itruse,  mysterious,  even 
metaphysical  truths.  The  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
EiJhesiaus  is  a  thanksgiving  for  the  "imspeakable  gift." 
The  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  an  assur- 
ance that  all  things  must  "  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God."  The  passage  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Thcssalonians  omjjhasises  the  security  of  the  Chris- 
tian from  that  "  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness " 
which  is  the  punishment  of  the  caviller  and  the  un- 
believer. There  is  no  such  thing  in  Scriptm-o  as  a  dry, 
formal,  or  theoretical  presentment  even  of  the  deepest 
or  least  comprehensible  of  God's  truths. 

In  what  has  been  said  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
direct  bearing  of  these  statements  concerning  predes- 
tination and  election  is  ujion  individuals  and  not  upon  i 
communities.     Such  is  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  < 
Church  of  England's  17th  Article,  which  is  indeed  but  [ 


the  transcript  (in  paraphrase)  of  St.  Paul's  language 
in  tlie  passages  quoted  above.  We  regard  it  as  tlic 
declaration  of  a  Di'i'ine  purpose  of  love,  formed  in 
eternity,  wrought  out  step  by  step  in  time,  for  all  such 
as  shall  eventually  come  to  sivlvation.  It  is  the  thought, 
so  humbling  to  human  pride,  that  all  good  is  of  God ; 
as  miich  the  first  impulse  and  inclination  towai-ds 
repentance  and  faith,  as  the  actual  admission  of  tlie 
man  "  washed  and  sanctified "  into  the  everlasting 
kingdom  in  lieaven.  St.  Paul,  taught  of  God,  traces 
back  this  glorious  consummation  to  a  date  prior  to  the 
very  existence,  not  of  the  iudiridual  only,  but  of  the 
race.  He  bids  no  man  to  say  of  liimself ,  while  he  is 
yet  in  this  body,  "  I  am  one  of  the  elect — I  can  never 
perish — I  am  predestinated  to  salvation."  But  he  bids 
each  man  say,  as  he  enters  the  golden  gates,  "  I  come 
hither,  not  of  my  free  wiU,  but  of  God's  grace — He  laid 
the  first  stone  of  this  blessedness  when  as  yet  I  was  not 
— He  wiDed,  Ho  purjiosed.  He  loved,  He  called,  He 
justified,  now  He  lias  glorified — of  Him,  and  through 
Him,  and  to  Him,  are  all  things."  Thus  only  is  "  boast- 
ing excluded,"  when  the  origination,  as  well  as  the  com- 
pletion, of  the  individual  salvation  is  ascribed  to  God, 
and  God  alone.  The  hard  and  proud  logic  which  would 
infer  reprobation  from  election,  has  no  place  and  no 
footing  within  God's  theology.  All  good  is  of  God — all 
good  and  no  evil.  Enough  if  we  can  grasp  separately, 
in  the  present,  the  contrary  yet  not  contradictory  prin- 
ciples of  Di\'iue  grace  and  human  responsibility,  and 
wait  for  their  reconciliation  in  a  world  and  in  a  con- 
dition of  which,  in  this  life,  we  can  have  but  the 
feeblest  and  faintest  conception. 
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REPTILES. 


'  E  now  come  to  the  class  Reptilia,  air- 
breathing,  cold-blooded  Vertebrates,  which 
together  with  the  classifies  form  the  siib- 
divisiou  Simropsida  of  modern  zoologists. 
The  llcptilia  embrace  creatures  such  as  crocodiles, 
turtles,  tortoises,  lizards,  and  serpents.  Frogs  and 
toads  are  now  commonly  placed  in  a  distinct  class,  the 
Ampliihia,  because  either  for  longer  or  shorter  periods, 
or  throughout  the  whole  of  their  lives,  they  are  pro- 
vided with  gills  for  aquatic  respiration  in  addition  to 
lungs  for  aerial  respiration.  In  the  Repiilia  the  heart 
is  generally  composed  of  two  auricles  opening  into  a 
single  ventricle,  but  in  the  Crocodilina  the  ventricular 
part  of  the  heart  is  separated  into  two  canties.  In  all 
reptiles  the  venous  and  arterial  blood  are  more  or  less 
intermingled;  the  anterior  limbs  are  sometimes  absent; 
the  caudal  vortobrce  frequently  form  a  series  equalling 
in  length  the  rest  of  the  Ijody;  the  jaws  usually  possess 
teeth,  and  these  are  constantly  i-cproduced  during  the 
life  of  the  animal.    But  in  the  Chelonia  (tortoises)  the 


jaws  are  covered  by  a  horny  sheath  as  in  bii'ds ;  in  tlie 
Crocodilina  alone  the  teeth  are  provided  with  sockets  ; 
the  tongue  may  be  flat  and  immovable  as  iu  crocodiles, 
tortoises,  and  some  lizards,  or  it  may  be  long,  bifid,' 
and  protrusible,  as  in  serpents  and  other  I'optiles.  In 
the  Chelonia  the  body  is  enclosed  in  a  bony  case ;  in 
the  Crocodilina  the  outer  skeleton  consists  partly  of 
horny  scales  developed  by  the  outer  layer  of  the  skin, 
and  partly  of  large  bony  plates  produced  by  the  inner 
layer  of  the  skin.  According  as  bony  plates  are 
combined  with  these  scales,  and  constitute  an  osseous 
skeleton  or  not,  the  Beptilia  are  di\dded  into  two 
largo  groups,  the  Loricata  and  Squamata  ;  the  former 
group  contains  the  Clielonia  (tortoises,  turtles)  antl 
the  Crocodilina  (crocodiles,  gavials,  and  alligators); 
the  latter  the  Sauria  (lizards)  and  Ophidia  (serpents). 
The  word  "  reptile  "  does  not  occur  in  om'  English  Bible  ; 
the  creatures  designated  are  usually  called  "  creeping 
things,"  but  the  term  is  used  in  a  much  wider  sense. 
There  are  two  Hebrew  words,  viz.,  remes  and  slierels, 
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rendered  "  creeping  tilings  "  in  our  version ;  and  both 
tlieso  terms  include  not  only  reptiles  properly  so  called, 
but  any  cra\yling  creatures,  whether  possessing  feet  or 
not,  wliether  li\'ing  in  the  land  or  in  the  water  (Gen.  i. 
21,  26,  28,  30;  yii.  21 ;  Lev.  xi.  41,  &c.).  Reptiles  are 
very  numerous  in  P;ilcstine,  the  nature  and  climate  of 
the  country  being  peculiarly  suited  to  this  class  of 
animal  life.  "  The  limestone  rocks  and  chalky  hills 
afford  the  cover  and  the  security,  both  in  summer  aud 
winter,  in  which  the  serpent  tribe  delight.  The  sandy 
downs  and  wilderness  of  Judaea  are  the  natural  home  of 
the  myriads  of  lizards  which  dart  over  the  plains,  and 
on  the  slightest  alarm  conceal  themselves  ui  the  sand. 
The  tropical  heat  and  dry  atmosphere  of  the  Jordan 
valley  are  favourable  to  their  reproduction  to  an  extent 
only  limited  by  the  supply  of  food"  (Nat.  Hint.  Bib., 
p.  255),  Of  the  Clieloma,  the  common  land  tortoise 
{Testudo  grcBca)  is  found  everywhere  in  abundance 
during  tlie  warm  months ;  in  the  winter  it  conceals  itself 
in  holes  in  the  earth  or  under  rocks.  Numerous  birds 
of  pi"ey,  especially  the  bearded  vulture  or  liimmergeier, 
feed  upon  these  tortoises,  whose  hard  carapaces  these 
birds  break  by  letting  them  fall  fi'om  a  great  height 
upon  the  rocks ;  the  natives  also  eat  both  the  animal 
aud  its  eggs,  ^^'liich  are  hard  and  round,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  eggs.  Tristram  procured  on  Mount 
Carniel  another  species  of  land  tortoise,  with  a  carapace 
somewhat  flattened  behind,  the  Testudo  marffinata. 
Water-tortoises  (Emys  Caspica)  also  abound  in  all  the 
streams  and  marshes,  ^specially  in  Lake  Huloli  (Waters 
of  Merom),  in  the  mud  of  which  and  in  the  bank-holes 
they  conceal  themselves  dm-ing  winter.  The  marsh  or 
water-tortoises  are  not  slow  in  their  movements  like 
the  land  species,  for  they  swim  with  facility,  and  move 
on  the  land  more  qmckly.  The  habits  of  the  water- 
tortoise^  differ  in  some  other  respects  from  those  of 
the  laud  species,  the  latter  being  vegetarian  in  their 
food,  while  the  former  are  carnivorous,  feeding  on 
living  animals,  as  fish,  frogs,  river  mollusks,  &c. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Crocodilina  are  repre- 
sented in  Palestine  at  present.  Tristram  thinks  we  have 
good  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  crocodile  in  the 
mar.shes  of  the  Zerka,  or  "crocodile  river,''  and  says  that 
the  Arabs  are  familiar  with  it,  but  he  never  saw  one 
himself.  The  Saitrttt  are  well  represented;  twenty-two 
species  of  lizards  belonging  to  eighteen  genera  were 
collected  in  Palestine  by  Tristram's  party ;  the  large 
spiny-tailed  dliab  {Uroniastix  spinipes)  is  well  known 
in  the  wilderness  of  Judeea;  the  chameleon  (Chameleo 
vulyaria)  is  also  common  ;  geckos  (Ptyodactijlus  cjecho), 
with  their  strange  fan-shaped  feet,  abound  over  the 
whole  country,  among  rocks,  in  ruins,  and  on  the  walls 
aud  the  ceiUugs  of  houses.  Various  species  of  the 
green  lizard  (as  Lacerta  viridis  and  L.  IcBvis)  are  con- 
spicuous in  the  woods  and  cultivated  grounds;  still 
more  common  are  the  wall  lizards  (Zootociiur),  of  which 
several  species  occur  in  the  Holy  Land,  swarming  l)y 
thousands  on  the  rocks  and  walls  in  the  warm  weatlier. 
The  large  ■  fulvous  skiuk.  or  sand  lizard  [Pkstiodon 
aaraiut!),  with  body  prettily  spotted  with  orange  and 


red,  is  found  in  the  sandy  and  rocky  districts  near  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  family  of  Scincida:  both  in  structure 
and  habits  seems  to  establish  a  sort  of  connection  with 
or  transition  to  the  great  division  of  serpents  by  the 
intervention  of  certain  species  such  as  thoso  of  Aiif/uis 
and  Acontias.  In  shape  they  are  serpent-like,  and  the 
legs  are  sometimes  rudimentary  and  concealed  beneath 
the  skin ;  they  do  not  climb  like  the  true  lizards,  but 
confine  themselves  to  dry  sandy  places. 

The  sheltoxjusik,  a  snake-like  lizard  iPseudo]]us 
PaUasii,  Cuv.),  with  only  two  rudimeutaiy  liind  legs 
and  elongated  body,  is  very  common  in  Syria ;  and 
though  generally  regarded  as  dangerous  it  is  perfectly 
harmless,  feeding  on  other  small  lizards  and  mice  in  the 
cultivated  plains. 

The  Ophidia  or  serpents  of  Palestine  are  very 
numerous,  the  conditions  of  the  country  favouring 
their  increase,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sauria.  Eighteen 
species  were  secured  by  Tristram's  party,  but  a  much 
larger  number,  it  is  probable,  remains  to  bo  described. 
Thirteen  of  these  eighteen  species  belong  to  the  Colu- 
briue  sub-order  of  snakes,  the  Serpents  propres  non 
venvmeux  of  Cu\-ior,  the  harmless  snakes  of  Dr.  Gray 
{Syii.  Brit.  Mus.).  The  greater  number  of  these  Colu- 
brine  snakes  belong  to  the  genera  Ahlabes  of  the  family 
Coronellidce,  aud  Zamenis  of  the  family  Cohtbridce. 
Many  are  brilliantly  coloured,  slender,  aud  generally  of 
a  small  size,  but  some  species  are  very  large.  The 
Tropidonotos  hydrns  of  the  family  Natricidce,  "  Fresh- 
water snakes,"  is  exceedingly  eomnion  in  the  marshes 
and  lakes ;  of  the  sand  snakes,  the  Eryx  jacidus  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  abundant.  Of  the  venomous  snakes 
of  Palestine  there  are  four  genera :  the  Naja  h  aje,  or 
"  deadly  cobra,"  a  colubrine  snake  with  grooved  fangs ; 
four  viperiue  snakes,  two  true  ^-ipers  ( Vipcra  Etiph  ratica 
and  V.  ammodytes) ;  the  Xauthian  Katuka  (Daboia 
xanthiiia),  and  the  Toxicoa  {Ecliis  arenicola),  "avery 
common  and  dangerous  reptUo  in  the  hotter  and  di'ier 
parts  of  the  country."  The  horned  viper  {Cerastes 
Hasselquistii),  a  small  but  very  venomous  snake,  well 
known  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  has 
been  repeatedly  observed  in  Palestine,  and  is  well 
known  in  the  southern  wilderness  of  Judasa. 

The  Amphibia  are  represented  by  the  edible  frog 
{Bana  esculenta),  which  abounds  in  the  marshy  places 
of  Palestine,  and  is  equally  common  in  Egypt ;  ))y 
tlie  green  tree-frog  {Hyla  arborea),  a  beautiful  little 
creature  which  sits  on  trees  and  catches  flies  as  they 
pass;  and  by  one  species  of  toad  (Biifo  pantherinus),  a 
southern  form,  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Neither  the  common  frog  of  this  country  {Bana  tern- 
poraria),  nor  the  toad  {Bufo  vulgaris),  has  been  observed 
in  Palestine. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  Rcptilia  and  Amphibia 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings. 

The  Chelonia— the  order  of  Picptiles  iucludmg  the 
tortoises,  turtles,  and  terrapcnes,  characterised  by  the 
body  being  enclosed  between  a  douljlo  shield,  out  of 
which  they  protrude  the  head,  fail,  and  extremities — 
are   not  definitely   meufioued   in  the    Hebrew    Bible. 
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The  English  version  in  Lev.  xi.  29  enumerates  "  the 
tortoise  "  amongst  the  "  nncleau  creeping  things  "  for- 
bidden as  food,  hut  the  Hebrew  word  tsdb  probably 
denotes  rather  a  large  species  of  lizard  than  a  tortoise. 
Land-tortoises  and  marsh-tortoises,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  common  in  many  parts  of  Palestine  at  the  present 
day,  and  no  doubt  formerly  existed  in  the  country,  and 
would  have  been  known  to  the  Jews,  who  would  have 
included  them  amongst  the  "  unclean  creeping  things." 
The  Hebrew  term  tsdb  will  be  considered  when  we 
come  to  the  saiirians  or  lizards. 

The  Crocodilina,  the  other  order  of  the  Loricata, 
is  represented  by  the  common  crocodile  {Crocodilus 
mdgaris),  whicli  under  the  name  of  livydtlmn  is 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  though 
this  word  is  used  also  in  a  generic  sense,  to  signify 
any  huge  monster  of  the  deep  or  of  the  rivers.  For 
instance,  in  the  passage  in  Ps.  civ.  25,  26,  "  This  great 
and  wide  sea,  wherein  are  things  creeping  innumerable, 
both  small  and  great  beasts ;  there  go  tlie  ships ;  there 
is  that  leviathan  whom  thou  hast  made  to  play  therein," 
some  large  whale  or  other  cetacean  is  intended,  for 
"  the  great  and  wide  sea "  here  must  refer  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  not  to  any  river  as  the  Nile.  In 
ihe  Authorised  Version  the  Hebrew  word  is  always  left 
untranslated,  with  the  exception  of  Job  iii.  8,  where 
it  is  rendered  "  m'  .trning."     It  occurs  five  times  in  the 


text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  once  in  the  margin 
(Job  iii.  8).  In  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13,  14,  "  Tliou  didst  divide 
the  sea  by  thy  strength;  .  .  .  thou  breakest  the 
heads  of  Leviathan  in  pieces,  and  gavest  him  to  be 
meat  to  the  people  inhabiting  the  wilderness,"  the 
Egyi^tian  crocodile  is  clearly  intended.  The  heads  of 
Leviathan  symbolically  represent  the  princes  of  Pharaoh 
(the  gi-eat  crocodOe  or  "  dr.agon  that  lietli  in  the  midst 
of  his  rivers,"  Ezek.  xxix.  3),  and  his  army  who  were 
destroyed  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  whose  dead  bodies  cast 
on  shore  were  devoured  by  the  jackals  and  other  wild 
beasts  of  the  desert,  here  poetically  called  "  the  people 
inhabiting  the  wilderness."  A  similar  figure  may  be 
seen  in  Prov.  xxx.  25,  26,  "  The  ants  are  a  people  not 
strong;"  "  The  conies  are  but  a  feeble  folk."  In  the 
passage  in  Isa.  xx^ni.  1,  "  In  that  day  the  Lord  with 
his  sore  and  great  arid  strong  sword  shall  punish 
leviathan  tlie  piercing  sei-jient,  even  leviathan  that 
crooked  serpent ;  and  he  shall  slay  the  dragon  that  is 
in  the  sea,"  the  Hebrew  word  {livydfhan)  may  denote 
some  large  snake  or  python,  typifying  the  Egyptian 
power,  or  the  Hebrew  nachash  may  be  used  in  this 
passage  not  restrictively  to  a  serpent,  but  to  any  fierce 
monster.  Tlie  passage  (Job  iii.  8)  in  which  Job  curses 
the  day  of  his  birth — "  Lot  them  curse  it  that  curse  the 
day,  who  are  ready  to  raise  up  their  mourning  "  (margin, 
"leviathan") — is  obscure,  and  a  better  translation  is. 
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"  Let  the  cursers  of  the  days  curse  it,  those  who  can 
rouse  the  crocodile."  "  There  is  evidently  an  allusion 
to  ancient  and  wide-spread  superstitions :  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  natural  corruptions  of  religious 
feeling  was  a  desperate  struggle  against  the  powers 
of  nature :  the  sorcerer  was  believed,  and  believed 
himself  to  be  able  to  arrest  the  course  of  day  and 
night  by  incantations.  It  does  not  follow  that  Job 
adopted  the  belief,  though  ho  found  in  it  an  apt 
expression  for  his  feelings  "  (Canon  Cook  in  Speaker's 
Comment,  iv.  28).  The  leviathan  or  crocodile  is  here, 
according  to  the  same  wi-iter,  "in  all  probability  a 
symbol  of  the  dragon,  the  enemy  of  light,  who  in  old 
Eastern  traditions  is  conceived  as  ready  to  swallow  up 
sun  and  moon,  and  plunge  creation  into  original  chaos 
or  darkness." 

Tlie  most  detailed  account  of  Leinathan  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  forty-first  chapter  of  Job,  a  description 
which,  though  clothed  in  the  hyjierbolical  garb  of 
Oriental  poetry,  very  graphically  represents  the  croco- 
dile of  the  NUe.  "  Canst  thou  draw  out  leviathan  with 
an  hook,  or  fasten  his  tongue  with  a  cord  p"  The 
tongue  of  the  crocodile  adheres  to  its  jaws  nearly  up  to 
its  edges,  hence  the  impossibility  of  putting  a  noose 
round  it.  "  Canst  thou  fill  his  skin  with  barbed  irons. 
or  his  head  with  fish-spears  ?"  The  scaly  armour  of 
the  crocodile  is  so  hard  that  a  rifle-baU  often  wUl,  unless 
tipped  with  steel,  glance  off  it  as  from  adamant. 


"  Who  can  discover  the  face  of  his  garment,  or  come 
within  his  double  bridle  ?  "  (ver.  13);  i.e.,  "Who  can  lift 
up  his  outside  covering  "  (detach  his  scaly  skin)  ?  The 
expression  "  double  bridle  "  is  usually  explained  by 
"  the  double  row  of  teeth,"  The  teeth  of  the  crocodile 
are  in  one  visible  single  row,  but  the  teeth  are  hollowed 
at  the  base  so  as  to  form  sheaths  for  the  germs  of 
teeth  destined  to  replace  them,  so  that  the  row  is  in 
fact  a  double  one.  "  His  eyes  are  like  the  eyelids  of 
the  morning  "  (ver.  18).  In  illustration  of  this  idea,  it  is 
curious  to  notice  the  following  passage  from  HorapoUo  : 
"  To  express  sunrise,  they  (the  Egyptians)  depict  the 
two  eyes  of  a  crocodile,  because  the  eyes  of  the  animal 
rising  from  the  deep  appear  before  its  whole  body" 
(Hieroglyph,  i.  68).  Some  of  the  Egyjitiaus.  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Ombi  and  Crocodilopolis,  paid  great 
honour  to  the  crocodile.  "  Those  who  live  not  far  from 
Thebes."  says  Herodotus,  "  and  those  who  dwell  round 
Lake  Mceris  look  on  these  animals  with  gi'eat  venera- 
tion. In  these  places  the  people  keep  one  crocodile  in 
l^articular  who  is  taught  to  be  fame.  They  adorn  his 
ears  with  ear-rings,  put  bracelets  on  his  fore-paws, 
giving  him  each  day  his  portion  of  bread  with  a  certain 
number  of  victims ;  and  after  thus  treating  him  with 
great  attention  when  alive,  they  embalm  liim  when  he 
dies,  and  bury  him  in  a  sacred  place."  Strabo  gives  a 
curious  account  of  a  tamo  crocodile  he  saw  at  Arsinoe, 
or  Crocodilopolis  ("crocodile-city"),  as  was  its  ancient 
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name.  The  creatvire  was  kept  in  a  lake,  and  was  tame 
ami  geutlo  iu  disijositiou ;  it  was  called  Stichus.  Visitors 
used  to  briug  it  bread,  flesli,  and  wine.  Ou  one  occa- 
sion the  priests  took  a  small  cake,  cooked  meat,  and  a 
mixtme  of  honey  and  milk,  and  wont  to  the  animal, 
which  was  Ipug  by  the  edge  of  the  water.  Some  of 
the  priests  then  opened  the  crocodile's  mouth,  and 
another  put  into  it  the  cake,  then  the  meat,  and  then 
poured  down  the  draught  of  milk  and  honey.  Other 
Egyptian  people,  however,  amongst  wliom  the  most 
celebrated  were  the  Teutyrites,  regarded  crocodiles  with 
far  different  feelings.  The  people  of  Elephantine,  so 
far  from  considering  crocodiles  sacred,  used  to  eat 
them.  Differences  of  opinion  iu  religious  matters  have 
often  been  a  fertile  source  of  quarrels;  and  as  the 
people  of  Ombi  treated  the  crocodile  with  every  mark 
of  veneration,  and  their  not  very  remote  neighbours, 
the  Teutyrites,  himted  and  destroyed  this  saurian  on 
every  opportunity,  a  fierce  hatred  arose  amongst  these 
two  people,  a  fact  noticed  by  Juvenal,  who  speaks  of 
the  quarrel  as  an 

"  Immortalo  odium  ct  uunquam  sauabile  vulmis," 

These  people  of  Denderah  seem  to  have  been  very 
skilful  iu  destroying  crocodiles.  Pliny  speaks  of 
them  as  men  of  small  stature,  but  gifted  mth  great 
presence  of  mind.  He  affii-ms  that  they  swim  in  the 
river  after  a  crocodile,  and  jump  on  its  back.  This 
reminds  us  of  the  celebrated  exploit  of  the  late  Charles 
Waterton,  pei'haps  the  only  Englishman  who  has  ever 
ridden  a  crocodile.  An  authority  quoted  by  Kitto, 
speaking  of  the  crocodiles  of  the  Rio  San  Domingo 
(W.  Africa),  says  they  "  are  so  tame  that  they  hiirt 
nobody.  It  is  certain  that  children  play  mth  them, 
ridiug  upon  their  backs,  and  sometimes  beating  them, 
without  their  showing  the  least  resentment."  The 
author  of  the  passage  in  the  Book  of  Job,  however, 
expresses  the  general  fact,  and  represents  the  crocodile 
as  a  dangerous  pet,  when  he  asks,  "  Wilt  thou  play 
with  him  as  -with,  a  bird,  or  wilt  thou  biud  him  for 
thy  maidens  ?  "  The  crocodile  of  the  Nile,  which  is 
found  also  in  the  Senegal  and  other  rivers  of  Africa, 
is  a  formidable  animal,  and  often  seizes  men  as  they 
sleep  on  the  shore.  The  vertebras  of  the  neck  bear 
upon  each  other  by  means  of  small  false  ribs,  so  that 
lateral  motion  is  difficult ;  hence  a  quick  turn  will  serve 
to  place  a  man  out  of  immediate  danger.  Ordinary 
bullets  -mil  seldom  pierce  the  crocodile's  scaly  armour, 
but  hard  steel-tipped  bullets  from  a  good  riUe  -will  find 
an  entrance.  Amongst  some  of  the  Egyptians,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  crocodile  was  an  object  of  worship ;  its 
mummies  are  sliU  to  be  foimd  in  some  of  the  cata- 
combs, and  several  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 
Crocodiles  lay  eggs,  twenty  or  thirty  iu  number. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  goose,  and  are 
deposited  on  the  sand,  where  they  are  hatched  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  Numbers  of  the  eggs  and  the  newly- 
hatched  young  oues  are  devoured  liy  ichnenmous,  \^^l- 
tures,  and  other  predacious  auhnals.  The  true  crocodiles 
are  found  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  America ;  there  are  none 


in  Europe  or  iu  Australia.  The  aUigatoi's  are  peculiar 
to  America,  the  gavials  to  India.  Numerous  remains 
of  crocodileau  roptUes  are  found  iu  a  fossil  state  in  our 
own  country,  from  the  lias  to  the  early  tertiaries. 

The  Saurians  appear  to  be  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
words  tsdh,  andkdh,  letddh,  coach,  and  tinshemeth. 

Tsdh  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  29,  as  one  of  the 
"unclean  creeping  things"  disallowed  as  food;  it  is 
rendered  in  our  version  by  "  tortoise."  It  is  probable 
that  the  Hebrew  word  is  the  same  as  the  Arabic  dhab^ 
'■  a  large  kind  of  lizard."  The  Septuagint  renders  it  by 
"  land  crocodile."  From  the  description  of  the  word 
dliah,  as  given  by  the  Ai'abian  naturalist  Damir,  it 
appears  to  be  either  the  Psammosaurus  sci)icus,  the 
Monitor  terrestris  of  Cui^ier,  or  else  the  Mastigure 
(Uromastix  sjji/tijjes),  a  kindred  species,  very  common 
in  the  deserts  of  North  Africa  aud  Arabia,  as  well  as 
iu  the  wilderness  of  Judaea.  The  Egyptian  Mastigure 
is  a  large  lizard  attaining  the  length  of  two  feet,  of  a 
green  or  greyish-green  colour  above,  aud  with  scattered 
spines  on  the  upper  side  of  the  thigh,  and  conical 
tubercles  on  the  sides  and  loins ;  but  the  chief  pecu- 
liarity of  tliis  lizard  consists  in  its  tail,  which  is  bi'oad 
and  thick,  covered  with  a  series  of  whorls  of  sharp 
hard-edged  scales,  which  it  uses  with  effect  when 
irritated.  According  to  the  statements  of  the  Ai'abs, 
the  dhab  is  a  match  for  the  horned  cerastes,  whose  hole 
it  enters,  and  whose  body  it  chastises  with  vigorous 
blows  of  its  spmy  tail.  The  Hebrew  tsdb  is  derived  from 
a  root  meaning  "  to  be  slow,"  aud  this  is  true  of  the 
Egyptian  mastigure,  which  has  a  slow  and  awkward 
gait,  turning  its  head  from  side  to  side  with  great 
caution  as  it  walks.  Dr.  Ti-istram  kept  a  specimeu 
alive  for  some  months ;  it  was  very  docile,  and  would 
come  at  his  call,  sleeping  in  the  suu  during  the  cLay, 
supporting  itself  on  its  tail,  with  the  nose  aud  fore-legs 
leaning  against  the  wall.  The  dhab  rarely  bites,  but 
when  it  does  so,  "  nothing  will  induce  it  to  relinquish 
its  grasp."  Its  food  consists  principally  of  beetles,  but 
it  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  larger  animals,  as  chickens, 
when  iu  confinement.  Some  of  the  ancients  tell  strange 
stories  about  the  mastigure.  Old  Topsel  says :  "  The 
tail  of  this  crocodile  is  very  sharp,  and  standeth  up  like 
the  edges  of  wedges  in  bunches  above  the  ground, 
wherewithal  when  he  hath  mounted  himself  up  upon 
the  back  of  a  beast,  ho  boateth  aud  striketh  the  beast 
most  cruelly,  to  make  him  go  with  his  rider  to  the 
place  of  his  most  fit  execution,  free  from  all  rescue  of 
his  heardman  or  pastor,  or  annoyance  of  passengers, 
when  in  most  cruel  aud  savage  manner  ho  teareth  the 
limbs  and  parts  one  from  another  till  he  be  devoured  " 
{History  of  Four-footed  Beasts  and  Serpents,  p.  692). 
The  figm"e  of  this  lizard,  which  is  before  us  as  wo  writ«, 
is  rudely  drawn,  but  otherwise  it  is  a  very  correct 
repi'csentation, 

Andlcdh  occurs  once  only,  iu  Lev.  xi.  30,  as  an  "  un- 
clean creeping  thing,"  Our  version  renders  the  word 
by  "ferret,"  which  it  certainly  docs  not  mean.  The 
andkdh  is  mentioned  with  the  tsdb  and  other  kinds  of 
lizard,  so  tha'  probably  the  andkdh  is  also  some  kind  of 
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sauriau.  Efcymologieally,  the  word  points  to  somo 
"groauiug"  or  "sigluug"  auimal.  The  aucieut  ver- 
sions disagree  entirely;  there  is  but  one  slender  clue 
in  the  Ethiopic  word  Ancjuecj  or  Anrjncja  (Ludolf,  Lex. 
Aeth..  s.  v.),  which  in  Abyssinia  denotes  somo  large 
river-lizard.  If  the  Ethiopic  word  bo  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew,  the  andkah  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
water-lizards,  such  as  the  Monitor  Niloticus  or  Varan 
of  the  Nile,  while  the  tsab  may  stand  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  land-lizards;  but  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  form  a  conjecture. 

Letcidh. — -There  is  much  less  uncertainty  as  to  the 
meaning  of  this  word,  which  occurs  only  in  the  list  of 
"  unclean  creeping  things  "  (.Lev.  xi.  30),  and  is  ren- 
dered "lizard"  in  our  version.  All  the  old  versions 
agree  in  identifying  the  letddh  with  some  kind  of 
saurian,  and  some  concur  as  to  the  geuus  indicated. 

The  Septuagiut  word  is  KaXa^airi'is  or  udKaXa^uTi^s ;  the 
Vulgate  reads  stellio.  Now  we  know  from  Aristotle 
what  the  aerKa\aBwTi]s  denotes  :  speakiug  of  the  wood- 
pecker, ho  says,  "  It  runs  quickly  upon  trees,  and  even 
^"ith  its  head  downwards,  like  the  aslcalabotce."  In  the 
Etymologicon  Magnum  the  askalabotes  is  thus  ex- 
plained: "A  little  auimal  like  a  lizard,  which  creeps  on 
the  walls  of  houses."  This  identifies  the  ascalabotes 
with  some  species  of  the  family  Geclcotidw,  or  geckos, 
many  members  of  which  are  characterised  by  a  pocidiar 
lamellated  structure  of  the  toes,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  enabled  to  run  over  smooth  surfaces  even  in 
an  inverted  position,  head  downwards,  like  house-flics 
on  a  ceiling.  The  Latin  stellio  also  signifies  "a 
gecko,"  and  the  name  refers  to  the  white  .star-like  spots 
with  which  the  body  is  covered.  If  we  look  at  the 
Hebrew  word  we  shall  see  that  its  derivation  from  a 
root  meaning  "to  cling,"  "to  adhere,"  or  "to  hold 
oneself,"  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  a  gecko.  It  is  true 
that  other  lizards  have  the  habit  of  clinging  to  the 
ground  or  to  other  objects,  but  this  is  strikingly 
exhibited  in  the  geckos.  Their  habits  are  thus  summed 
up  by  Dr.  Gray :  "  They  live  ou  insects  and  woitus, 
which  they  swallow  whole,  the  oesophagus  being  very 
large.  They  produce  a  sound  by  the  movement  of  their 
tongues  against  their  palate,  which  has  given  rise  to 
their  name — similar  to  the  double  click  often  used  in 
riding,  which  has  been  attempted  to  be  imitated  by  the 
word  Gecho,  Fockaie  aud  Geitge — and  also  to  be  called 
postilions,  claqueure,  aud  spitters.  Nocturnal,  avoiding 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  catch  theu-  food  in  cracks, 
in  rocks,  houses,  &c.  Their  movements  are  very 
brusque,  without  sound,  aud  exceedingly  rapid.  They 
liibernate,  aud  are  pro\ided  with  one  or  two  fatty 
masses  in  front  of  the  pubis,  which  are  said  to  be  a 
provision  for  their  nourishment  during  that  period. 
The  males  are  smaller ;  .  .  .  the  egg .  is  spherical, 
with  a  hard  calcareous  sheU  "  (Catalogne  of  Lizards  in 
Brit.  Mus.,  p.  142).  Geckos  ai-e  found  nearly  in  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  warm 
climates.  They  have  the  character — whether  deserved 
or  not — of  being  highly  venomous,  exiialing  poison 
from  the  lobes  of  the  toes.     Though  prettily  marked. 


they  are  certainly  repulsive  in  appearance,  and  hence 
probably  tlie  reason  for  the  disgust  they  inspire.  The 
Arabs  think  that  contact  with  a  gecko  produces  leprous 
sores ;  hence  one  of  their  names  for  this  lizard  is  Abu 
burs  or  Abu  burays,  i.e.,  "Father  of  leprosy."  Hassel- 
quist  confinns  the  assertion  that  the  geckos  secrete  a  ■ 
venomous  fluid.  He  says,  "  The  poison  of  this  animal 
is  very  singular,  as  it  exhales  from  the  lobuli  of  the 
toes.  At  Cairo  I  had  an  opportunity  of  obser^-iug 
how  acrid  the  exhalations  of  the  toes  of  this  animal  are. 
As  it  I'an  over  the  hand  of  a  man  who  was  endeavouring 
to  catch  it,  there  immediately  rose  little  red  pustules 
over  all  those  parts  which  the  auimal  had  touched " 
(Travels,  p.  220).  Several  geckos  occur  both  in  Egypt 
and  Palestine  ;  one  of  the  commonest  species  being  the 
fan-foot  {Ptyodactyliis  gecko),  Lo  Gecko  des  Maisous  of 
Bory ;  it  is  reddish-brown,  .spotted  with  white. 

Coach,  a  word  of  uncertain  meaning,  occurs  only  in 
Lev.  xi.  30,  as  another  "  imclean  creeping  thing."  The 
Septuagiut  and  the  Vulgate  interpret  it  by  "  chame- 
leon;" but  this  lizard  is  with  more  probability  assigned 
to  another  Hebrew  word — viz.,  tinshemeth.  Etymologi- 
cally,  coach  clearly  points  to  some  largo  aud  strong 
animal,  probably  of  the  Saurian  faniUy.  The  word 
coach  occurs  frequently  iu  the  Bible  in  the  sense  of 
"strength,"  "j)"'^'''"'"  " '^^ealth."  There  is  a  large 
lizard — common  in  Bible  lands,  in  the  sandy  parts  of 
Egypt,  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Judsea — the  Land  Monitor  or  Ouaran  {Psammosauvus 
scincus),  which  may  perhaps  be  intended  by  the  coach. 
The  Monitor  of  the  Nile  (Monitor  Niloticus)  is  another 
large  and  powerful  lizard,  being  five  or  six  feet  in 
length,  belonging  to  the  same  fauuly  ;  both  are  emi- 
nently carnivorous  in  then-  habits,  feeding  on  other 
lizards,  mice,  jerboas,  crocodiles'  eggs,  &c.  Either 
lizard  may  be  denoted  by  the  coach,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion. 

The  chameleon  is  thought  to  be  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  word  tinshemeth,  which  occurs  only  in  the  list 
of  unclean  creeping  things  (Lev.  xi.  30),  aud  is  trans- 
lated "mole"  in  our  version.  The  context  points  rather 
to  some  species  of  lizard,  and  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  so  many  kinds  of  lizards  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  prohibited  animals  when  we  remember  how  great 
is  their  number,  and  how  numerous  the  genera  that 
are  found  in  Palestine  and  the  Bible  lands.  "Every 
kind  of  soil,"  says  Tristram,  "and  evei'y  district  has 
its  numerous  species,  and  they  swarm  most  especially 
in  the  barren  and  desolate  wilderness.  There  are 
lizards  of  the  water  and  lizards  of  the  land.  Immense 
numbers  are  peculiar  to  the  sandy  deserts  ;  others  bask 
on  the  rocks  aud  shelter  themselves  securely  in  the 
caves  and  flssures  of  the  glens.  Some  species  resort  to 
the  cultivated  plains  ;  others  run  among  the  brushwood 
of  the  Galilean  hills ;  many  others  climb  the  trees  of 
the  forests  of  Gilead  and  Tabor,  and  seek  their  food 
among  their  branches." 

The  word  tinshemeth  is  derived  from  the  root 
ndsham,"to  breathe,"  "to  inhale  the  air;"  and  the 
chameleon  certainly  deserves  the  n:ime  of  "breather," 
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par  excellence,  as  it  is  fond  of  filling  its  immense  lungs 
with  air  till  it  becomes  almost  transparent.  Chameleons 
live  on  trees,  clinging  to  the  branches  with  great  force 
by  their  feet  and  prehensile  tail ;  their  movements 
are  excessively  slow,  proceeding  with  regularity  and 
affected  gravity.  They  live  on  flies  and  other  insects, 
which  they  procure  by  the  rapid  ejection  of  their  elon- 
gated tongue,  which  is  viscid  at  the  tip ;  the  eggs  are 
placed  on  the  ground  luider  leaves ;  they  are  round,  aud 
the  shell  is  calcareous,  white,  spotless,  and  very  porous ; 
they  inhabit  Asia  and  Africa,  and  are  naturaUsed  in 
Southern  Europe.  Their  eyes  are  very  curious,  and 
capable  of  being  moved  in  opposite  directions ;  they 
are  covered  with  a  circular  lid,  pierced  with  a  small 
central  hole;  the  ears  are  concealed  under  the  skin. 
Their  faculty  of  changing  colour  is  well  known,  but 
whether  it  is  involuntary  or  under  the  control  of  the 
animal  is  a  question  at  present  undecided.     The  species 


that  occurs  in  the  Bible  lands  is  the  Chameleo  vulgaris ; 
it  is  extremely  common  in  the  Jordan  valley. 

There  is  yet  another  Hebrew  word,  chotnet,  occurring 
in  Lev.  xi.  30,  and  rendered  "  snail "  by  the  A.  V., 
which  the  old  versions  and  later  authorities  interpret 
by  "  lizard."  Piirst  derives  the  Hebrew  name  from  an 
unused  root  meaning  "to  wind,"  "to  bend,"  of  au 
animal  winding  itself  like  a  serpent.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  serpent-like  sand-lizards,  Sepsidce, 
are  probably  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term.  Many  of 
these  lizards  have  no  \'isiblo  feet ;  when  alarmed  they 
bury  themselves  quickly  in  the  sand.  Several  species 
inhabit  the  Bible  lands;  they  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  blindworm  of  this  country,  which  is  also  a  lizard, 
despite  its  snake-like  form.  Their  teeth  are  small, 
aud  the  little  creatures  are  harmless.  The  Arabs  of 
North  Africa  call  them  sand-fish,  and  esteem  them  as 
delicacies.    The  flesh  is  white  and  good. 
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BY  THE  REV.  A.  S.  AGLEN,  M.A.,  INCUMBENT  OF  ST.  NINIAN's,  ALTTH,  N.B. 
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friends. 


3.    SECOND    SCENE    (CHAP.  XV.— XXI.). 

ITH  the  second  appearance  of  Eliphaz  we 
become  conscious  of  a  chauge,  which 
marks  the  true  dramatic  cliaracter  of 
the  poem.  We  are  not  to  expect  any 
in  the  arguments  employed  by  the  three 
These  remain  throughout  in  substance  the 
same.  But  an  entirely  new  turn  is  given  to  the  dialogue 
by  the  mode  in  which  they  are  presented.  Up  to  this 
time  the  three  have  been  content  with  general  state- 
ments, which  were,  of  course,  partially  true ;  now  they 
step  forward  to  a  direct  and  personal  attack.  Job's 
speeches  appear  to  them  to  be  a  damning  proof  of  his 
impiety,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  denounce  him  as  a 
rebel  against  God  (xv.  4 — 6,  13).  This  change  of 
attitude  is  effected  with  consummate  art.  Hitherto  the 
thi-ee  speakers  have  maintained  the  temper  becoming 
men  charged  with  a  grave  and  painful  task,  in  which 
they  have  no  doubt  of  success.  Job,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  passionate  and  intemperate.  But  now  the 
relative  situation  changes.  In  attempting  to  raaint;iiu 
their  new  position,  the  three  friends  stray  fm-ther  aud 
further  from  the  truth,  and,  as  is  natural,  grow  visibly 
angry.  Wounded  self-love  shows  behind  their  zeal  for 
God,  and,  as  always  happens,  their  bigotry  grows  more 
intense  with  the  rise  of  personal  feeling.  Job,  on  the 
other  hand,  becomes  every  moment  calmer  and  more 
collected  as  the  accusations  assume  a  more  direct  form. 
Before,  he  had  been  confused  and  divided,  as  one  who 
fights  in  the  dark  wliere  friend  and  foe  are  indistinguish- 
able. But  as  the  charges  are  brought  personally  home 
to  him  he  feels  more  and  more  the  falsehood  implied  in 
them,  and  is  more  and  more  confirmed  in  his  innocence. 
"Ho  had  before  known  that  he  was  iimocent,  and  now 


he  feels  the  strength  that  lies  in  innocence,  as  if  God 
were  beginning  to  reveal  Himself  within  liim,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  outward  manifestation  of  Himself." 

The  theme  chosen  by  the  speakers  suits  their  indig- 
nant mood.  Abandoning  all  attempt  to  comfort  Job 
with  the  promises  that  wait  on  repentance,  they  con- 
centrate all  their  powers  on  the  description  of  the  doom 
of  wicked  men.  It  is  an  awful  picture,  none  the  less 
true  because  of  the  falsehood  of  its  application.  The 
type  of  wickedness  selected  is  one  intended  to  cover 
the  case  of  Job.  It  is  the  Oriental  chieftain  grown 
great  and  rich  by  successful  violence  and  rapine  (xv. 
27,  28 ;  xviii.  7 ;  xx.  6 — 15\  The  successive  steps  of 
the  tyrant's  ruin  are  graphically  described,  from  the 
first  stings  of  the  guOty  conscience  that  disturbs  the 
serenity  of  his  proud  prosperity  to  the  oblivion  that  at 
last  overwhelms  and  buries  his  infamous  name  (xv.  20, 
sq. ;  xviii.  7,  sq. ;  xx.).  A  few  delicate  touches  serve  to 
detect  the  individual  peculiarities  of  the  three.  Eliphaz 
is  still  the  most  dignified  and  considerate,  and  although 
he  assumes  an  air  of  superiority,  he  tries  to  make  his 
words  less  direct  while  he  supports  them  with  the 
weighty  authority  of  tradition  (xv.  17,  sq.).  He  dwells 
chiefly  on  the  terrors  which  haunt  a  guilty  mind, 
painting,  with  a  viWdness  of  touch  which  no  poetry  has 
surpassed,  the  coward  fears  that  attend  an  evil  con- 
science (xv.  20 — 24).  Bildad,  whose  taste  for  brevity 
makes  Job's  lengthy  speeches  especially  offensive  to 
him  (xviii.  2),  follows  with  a  description  of  the  godless 
man,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  poetic  idealising,  amd 
teems  with  images  that  have  enriched  literature  for 
ever  (6 — U).  Zophar,  the  most  angry  and  the  least 
able  to  disguise  his  wounded  vanity,  pursues  the  same 
theme  in  a  series  of  vigorous  figures,  which  display  at 
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the  same  time  the  narrowness  and  coarseness  of  his 
mind  (chap.  xx. ). 

Job's  reply  to  Elipliaz  opens  with  a  keen,  biting 
sarcasm — 

*'  I  eould  console  you  with  my  moutb, 
And  you  sboulJ  have  for  comfort  the  movement  of  my  lips." 

But  he  soon  drops  this  scornful  tone,  and  his  strain 
becomes  elegiac  and  subdued.  Once  and  again,  in 
words  of  indescribable  pathos,'  he  port.rays  his  bodily 
and  mental  anguish,  his  condition  so  desolate  aad  so 
hopeless  (xvi.  6,  sq. ;  xix.  13 — 21).  As  before  he  poured 
out  so  passionately  his  longing  for  instant  death,  so 
now,  in  the  gentler  mood  that  has  come  over  his  spirit, 
he  anticipates  the  rest  of  the  grave,  and,  bidding  fare- 
well to  life,  chants  iu  strains  of  exquisite  tenderness 
his  own  requiem — 

*'  My  spirit  is  spent, 
My  days  are  extinct ; 
There  only  remains  the  tomb."  (svii.  1.) 

"All  my  hope  is  to  have  the  grave  for  my  abode  ; 
I  have  made  my  bed  iu  the  darkness. 

I  have  said  to  corruption,  '  My  father  ; ' 
To  the  worm,  'My  mother  and  my  sister. "- 

And  where,  then,  is  now  my  hope  ? 
As  for  my  hope,  who  shall  see  it  ? 

It  is  gone  down  to  the  gates  of  Sheol, 

If,  at  least,  there  is  rest  in  the  dust."  (svii.  13—16.) 

But  through  this  elegiac  tone  the  strong  persistent 
and  almost  triumphant  protestation  of  innocence  is 
always  heard.'  And  hero  the  higher  purpose  of  the 
poem  comes  into  clearer  light.  The  refining  efficacy 
of  affliction  has  already  appeared  in  Job's  gentler 
manner.  It  shows  still  more  plainly  in  the  purer 
form  wliich  his  faith  begius  to  take. 

The  growth  of  a  better  trust  is  exhibited  in  two 
ways.  The  creed  of  the  three  friends,  which  is  also  the 
creed  in  which  Job  has  been  educated,  is  confronted 
with  tlie  contradictory  facts  of  experience  in  all  their 
naked  truth,  although  even  now  to  reflect  upon  them 
brings  consternation  and  bewilderment  (xxi.  6).  If 
villany  is  daring  and  consistent  enough,  it  will  succeed. 
This  is  true  now,  and  was  beginning  to  ajipear  painfully 
true  in  Job's  time  (xxi.  6 — 13).  The  wicked  man  may 
openly  renounce  God  and  scoff  at  His  judgments,  and 
no  sign  of  wrath  is  given  in  heaven,  '"the  destruction 
which  he  deserves  does  not  come  upon  him."  But  he 
gains  all  that  he  desires,  and  lives  honoured  and  happy 
(14 — 18)  <      Utterly  wide  of  the  mark  is  the  weary 

•  See  sis.  21  — 

"  Have  pity  upon  me,  have  pity  upon  me,  O  my  friends ; 
For  the  hnnd  of  God  bath  touched  me." 
-  Cf.  Shakspeare,  Rom.  and  Julitit — 
"  Here,  here  will  I  remain 
With  worms  that  are  thy  chambermaids  ;  ob  hero 
Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest." 
^  See  svi.  17. 

*  This  does  not  appear  in  A.  V.     Translate — 

"  Lo,  their  good  !  is  it  not  in  their  hand  ? 
(The  counsel  of  the  wicked  be  far  from  me.) 
How  rarely  is  the  candle  of  the  wicked  put  out, 
Or  his  destruction  come  upon  him. 
Or  God  distributing  to  him  a  lot  of  wrath, 
That  they  are  as  stubble  before  the  wind. 
Or  as  chaff  that  the  storm  carrieth  away  ?  ** 


proverb  that  the  wrath  is  but  delayed,  to  fall  on  their 

posterity — 

"  '  God,'  you  say  to  me,  '  reserves  this   punishment  for  their 
children.' 
But  He  should  punish  them,  so  that  they  might  perceive  it 

for  ever. 
Their  eyes  should  see  their  own  destruction. 
They  should  themselves  drink  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty. 
For  what  matters  to  them  their  house  after  them, 
When  ouco  the  number  of  their  months  is  accomplished  ?  "  ^ 

(x)ci.  19-21.) 

They  will  die  ?  Yes,  that  is  part  of  tlieir  happiness. 
They  die  like  all  the  rest.  "  One  man  is  good,  another 
wicked  ;  one  is  happy,  another  miserable.  In  the  great 
indifference  of  nature  they  all  share  a  common  lot." 
But  the  tyrant  passes  away  in  the  midst  of  his  posterity, 
and  even  death  is  made  sweet  by  the  pageants  that 
surround  his  burial,  and  the  knowledge  that  his  sculp- 
tured tomb  will  be  the  praise  and  envy  of  travellers, 
and  continue  his  glory  when  he  is  gone"  (xxi.  23 — 33). 

That  is  the  actual  fact  about  the  wicked  man,  whom, 
in  spito  of  their  intimate  knowledge  of  his  chai-acter, 
the  three  friends  identify  with  Job.  Such  ho  might 
have  been  had  he  been  openly  godless.  The  contrast 
between  this  state  of  happiness  and  his  own  wretched 
condition,  as  he  sits  on  his  ash-heap  alone  in  his  forlorn 
nakedness,  a  mai-k  of  scorn  for  even  his  nearest  friends, 
is  all  the  more  impressive  because  it  is  drawn  by  the 
hand  of  the  sufferer.  And  the  poet  discloses  his  high 
aim  in  the  noble  exclamation  which  rises  to  the  hero's 
lips  while  they  describe  a  lot  which  in  outward  re- 
spects is  so  enviable — 

"  M.-iy  the  counsel  of  the  wicked  be  far  from  me." 

(sxi.  1(5.) 

That  thought  was  dictated  by  a  feeling  which  antici- 
pated the  teaching  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  "  Job  was 
learning  to  see  that  it  was  not  in  the  possession  of 
enjoyment;  no,  nor  of  happiness  itself,  that  the  differ- 
ence lies  between  the  good  and  the  bad.  True  it 
might  be,  that  God  sometimes,  even  generally,  gives 
such  happiness — gives  it  in  what  Aristotle  calls  an 
eTriyiyi'Sfj.et'oi'  reXos — but  it  is  no  part  of  the  terms  on 
which  He  admits  us  to  His  service,  still  less  is  it  the 
end  which  we  may  propose  to  ourselves  on  entering  His 
service.  Happiness  He  gives  to  whom  He  wUl,  or 
leaves  to  the  angel  of  nature  to  distribute  among  those 
who  fulfil  the  laws  upon  which  it  depends.  But  to 
serve  God  and  to  love  Him  is  higher  and  better  than 
liappiness,  though  it  be  with  wounded  feet,  and  bleeding 
brows,  and  hearts  loaded  with  sorrow." ' 

H  this  is  the  goal  to  which  Job  is  gradually  struggling 
through  his  outward  trial,  the  issue  of  the  conflict  put 
upon  him  by  his  friends  is  no  less  glorious  and  clear. 
Obliged  by  his  own  sincerity  to  deny  their  assumption 
that  his  sufferings  are  just,  and  driven,  in  order  to 
account  for  them,  to  contemplate  the  Divine  power  as 


5  The  force  of  this  passage  also  is  entirely  missed  in  the  A.  V. 

6  Verse  32,  "  And  shall  remain  in  the  tomb,"  margin,  "  Shall 
watch  in  the  heap,"  has  been  variously  explained.  The  best  com- 
mentators are  now  agreed  that  it  refers  to  the  monument  of  the 
dead  man  sculptured  on  his  tomb,  in  which  he  seems  to  watch 
even  in  death  over  the  possessions  iu  which  ho  gloried  when  alivo. 

-^  Froude,  ut  supra. 
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capricious  and  inimical,  he  yet  supports  liiinseH  more 
and  more  by  tlie  bravo  certainty  tliat  there  is  a  just 
God,  who  abides  in  heaven  as  the  witness  to  his  inno- 
cence and  the  arbiter  of  his  cause  (xv-i.  18 — 21).  The 
conception  of  an  Invisible  One  who  can  "  bo  wrouglit  to 
sympathy "  with  hiuaan  liopes  and  fears  grows  clearer 
with  every  utterance  of  the  sufferer.  At  last  there 
comes  one  of  those  flashes  of  inspiration  by  which  from 
time  to  time  God  heralds  his  fuller  revelation.  What- 
ever be  the  literal  meaning  of  the  celebrated  passage  in 
chapter  xix. — its  difficulties  are  discussed  below — from 
which  to  English  cars  thoughts  of  an  incarnate  Saviour 
and  a  resurrection  fi-om  the  dead  can  never  be  dis- 
sociated, it  is  certain  that  it  leaps  in  its  large  aspiration 
far  beyond  the  purest  hopes  that  up  to  this  time  had 
stirred  even  Hebrew  hearts.  In  the  intense  feeling  that 
justice  must  and  will  be  done,  Job  is  made  to  cast  one 
marvellous  look  through  the  mysterious  darkness  of 
death,  and  see  God,  his  avenger,  stand  as  it  were  above 
his  dust,  and  vindicate  his  character  upon  his  grave.  In 
this  groat  hope  he  is  able  himself  to  live  again,  and  to 
appropriate  the  Uving  Redeemer,  and  look  ujion  Him 
when  tlie  skin  is  wasted  from  his  bones  and  the  worms 
have  done  their  work  on  the  body  which  now  imprisons 
his  sijirit.' 

1  The  literal  rendering  of  chap.  xix.  25—27  (which  may  be  fairly 
obtained  from  the  A.  V.  by  omitting  the  italics  and  correcting 
from  the  margin)  is  as  follows  ; — 

"  And  I  know,  my  vindicator  lives  ; 

And  the  last,  Ho  will  arise  over  the  dust ; 

And  after  my  skin,  wliicli  has  been  thus  torn  to  pieces. 

And  from  my  flesh,  shall  I  see  God. 

Yea,  I  shall  see  Him  for  myself, 

Mine  eyes  shall  behold  Him,  none  other; 

My  reins  pine  away  within  me." 
The  word  god,  translated  "vindicator,"  means  hlood-avcngcr  or  Icins- 
man  (Numb,  sssv.  12).  But  in  Prov.  xsiii.  11  ;  Lam.  iii.  58, 
&c. ,  it  implies  one  who  procures  justice  or  compensation  for  the 
oppressed  (see  Delitzsch  171  loc).  It  is  as  the  rescuer  of  ftis 
honour,  the  vindicator  of  his  character,  that  Job  contemplates 
God  in  this  passage  (cf.  xvi.  19).  The  term  is  applied  to  God  in 
Esod.  vi.  6  ;  Isa.  xliii,  1  ;  xlviii.  17,  &c.,  as  the  one  who  redeems 
from  the  bondage  of  Egypt  or  the  Babylonian  exile.  From  Isa. 
lix.  20,  St.  Paul  applies  the  word  to  Christ  (Rom.  xi,  26,  trans. 
"  deliverer"  in  A.  V.),  but  god  is  nowhere  in  the  0.  T.  api>lied  to 
the  Messiah. 

The  second  liue  may  mean — 

"  At  the  last  He  v/ill  arise  upon  the  eartli," 
or 

"  At  the  last  He  will  arise  over  my  dust." 
The  third  line  can  mean  nothing  else  but  — 

"  After  my  skin  has  been  torn  in  shreds  from  my  bones." 
In  line  4,  the  words  "  from  my  flesh  "  have  given  rise  to  much 
controversy.  Some  would  give  them  the  sense  *'  when  my  flesh 
hag  been  made  whole  again."  But  this  quite  destroys  the 
parallelism  with  the  preceding  liue,  and  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  Job's  feeling  at  the  time,  which  induces 
him  to  look  for  certaiu  death,  and  to  reject  all  thought  of 
recovery.  To  understand  it  as  an  anticipation  of  a  bodily  resur- 
rection in  St.  Paul's  sense  would,  of  course,  be  to  import  into 
the  Old  Testament  ideas  quite  foreign  to  it.  And  the  particle 
translated  "from"  may  be  more  correctly  understood  as  "free 
from,"  i.e.,  "deprived  of."     Tliis  preserves  the  parallelism — 

"  And  after  my  skin,  thus  torn  in  shreds. 
Even  as  a  fleshless  skeleton,  I  shall  see  God." 
That  there  is  any  direct,  still  less  conscious,  anticipation  here  of 
an  incarnate  Redeemer,  and  of  a  resurrection  in  the  flesh,  can 
only  be  admitted  with  extreme  violence,  not  only  to  the  passage 
itself,  but  to  the  .whole  tenor  of  the  Book  of  Job.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  is  not  the  mere  expression  of  conviction  that  God  will 
appear  in  Uds  life  as  the  avenger  of  Job's  innocence,  and  present 


4.    THIRD    SCEJJE  (CHAPS.  XSII. — XSXI.). 

Only  one  more  opening  was  left  for  Eliphaz.  The 
hypothesis  on  which  he  had  proceeded,  that  Job  would 
yield  before  tlie  indirect  charges  brought  against  him, 
had  been  met  with  indignant  and  consistent  denial. 
Ho  now  withdraws  the  restraint  which  friendship  and 
respect  had  placed  upon  his  lips,  and  ^jroceeds  to 
change  conjectures  into  certainty  by  arguing  that  the 
sufferer's  misfortunes  are  the  result  of  particular  crimes, 
which  he  enumerates  with  unsparing  severity  and 
minuteness  (xxii.  5 — 11 ;  17 — 21).  It  is  a  proof  of  the 
profound  insight  into  character  possessed  by  the  poet 
that  these  falsehoods  are  powerless  to  make  Job  angry. 
Ho  does  not  deign  to  reply  to  them.  There  was 
nothing  to  reply.  If,  indeed,  God's  tribunal  could  be 
reached,  where,  instead  of  unworthy  and  Ijaseless  in- 
vective, the  sufferer  felt  he  would  meet  justice  and 
even  sympathy  (xxiii.  6,  7),  then  ho  would  plead  his 
cause  and  maintain  his  innocence.  But  turn  where  he 
wiU,  all  is  darkness  and  silence.  God  Himself  is  not  to 
be  foimd.  And  the  e\idenco  of  His  presence  in  the 
world,  if  evidence  at  all,  is  such  as  to  produce  con- 
sternation and  despair  (xxiii.  8 — 17).  For  everywhere 
around  are  victims  of  oppression  and  cruelty,  unfriended 
and  unavenged — 

"  Where  groans  are  heard  rising  from  the  city. 
The  soul  of  the  wounded  crieth  out  for  vengeance; 
And  God  takes  no  heed  of  their  wrongs."   (xxiv.  12.) 

The  robber,  the  adidterer,  the  assassin,   pursue   then- 

abomuiable  crimes,  and  as  long  as  they  escape  detection 

by  man,  God  has  no  care  ;  neither  living  nor  dj'ing  do 

they  suffer  retribution.     The  curses  of  their  victims  do 

not  hurt  them  in  life,  and  cannot  foUow  them  when 

tliey  drop  off  "in  their  proper  time  like  ears  of  ripe 

corn,"  happy  even  in  death  (xxiv.  13 — 21). 

"  If  it  is  not  so,  who  will  make  me  a  liar. 
And  make  my  speech  nothing  worth  ?" 

These  incontestable  facts  silence,  if  they  do  not  con- 
vince. Zophar  retires  altogether  from  the  contest. 
Bildad  sounds  the  note  of  retreat.  He  contents  himself 
with  a  picture  of  the  greatness  of  that  God  whose  real 
character  he  so  little  understood;  and  is  proudly  cut 
short  by  Job,  who,  after  a  few  words  of  satu-e,  takes 

Himself  to  His  seiwant's  view  when  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton 
and  consumed  by  his  cruel  disease.  It  is  true  that  this  actually 
happens  in  the  sequel.  But  comparison  with  xvii.  IG  ;  xx.  II ;  xxi. 
26,  shows  that  by  the  word  "dust"  the  grave  is  most  probably  in- 
tended, and  "  without  my  flesh"  imphes  more  than  the  emaciation 
of  sickness. 

The  passage  is  a  further  expansion  of  the  thought  of  chaps,  xiv. 
13 — 15  ;  xvi.  18.  10.  in  which  the  sufferer,  in  whose  heart  an  image 
of  the  eternal  God  of  love  and  justice  is  beginning  to  displace  that 
of  a  God  of  mere  caprice  (see  this  worked  oixt  in  Delitzsch  and 
Ewald),  catches  at  the  hope  that  even  after  death  the  bond  between 
his  Maker  and  himself  would  hold.  Thei-e  he  trusted  to  hear  the 
assuring  voice,  and  maintained  the  existence  of  a  Witness  to  his 
innocence  in  heaven.  Hei*e,  by  a  momentary  outburst  of  trium- 
phant faith,  he  "  knows  "  he  will  actually  in  the  spirit  behold  his 
Redeemer.  Thus  he  "  plants  the  flag  of  victory  upon  his  own 
grave."  Thus  "the  doctrine  of  immortality  gleams  forth  like  a 
solitary  star  in  the  darkness."  [See  Delitzsch,  Ewnld,  Davidson, 
and  Reuan  (trLins.).  The  sanic  view  is  held  by  Vaihinger.  Um- 
breit,  Hupfeld,  and  others.]  And  thus,  we  may  add,  though 
unconsciously,  this  unknown  writer  shows  the  existence  in  the 
heart  of  man  of  a  need  which  only  the  fuller  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  would  meet  and  satisfy. 
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up  the  same  theme  of  Divine  majesty,  and  piu-sues  it 
in  a  spirit  of  loftiness  which  Bildad  could  not  have 
approached.  But  even  while  confessing  that  all  creation 
is  confounded  by  the  glory  and  might  of  its  Maker,  of 
whose  ways  it  can  but  perceive  a  small  portion  and  catch 
but  the  faintest  echo  of  His  mighty  voice  (xxvi.  14)j  the 
sufferer  can  still  solemnly  appeal  to  this  dread  Being, 
and  with  an  oath  protest  liis  integrity  and  his  truth. 

"As  God  liveth,  who  denies  me  my  right, 
And  the  Almighty  who  hath  sorely  vexed  my  soul  j 
All  the  while  my  breath  is  iu  me, 
Aud  the  spirit;  of  God  is  in  my  uostrils, 
My  lips  shall  not  speak  wickedness, 
Nor  my  tongue  prououuce  a  lie, 

God  forbid  that  I  should  grant  you  to  be  in  the  right ; 
Till  I  die  I  will  not  remove  my  integrity  from  me. 
My  righteousness  I  hold  fast,  and  will  not  let  it  go ; 
My  heart  does  not  reproach  me  for  a  single  one  of  my  duys."l 

(sxvii.  2 — (i.) 

And  now  a  new  note  is  struck — a  note  which  it  is 
important  we  should  catch,  since  upon  our  perception 
of  it  depends  our  appreciation  of  the  grandeur  of  pur- 
pose in  the  conclusion  of  tlie  poem.  Job's  experience 
of  Ufe,  tried  as  it  had  been  by  severe  suffering,  and 
tested  by  its  power  to  silence  his  friends,  has  led  him 
on  to  a  great  height.  "  He  had  seen  the  fact  that  the 
wicked  may  prosper,  and  in  learning  to  depend  upon 
his  innocency  lie  had  learnt  that  the  good  man's  support 
was  there  if  it  was  anywhere ;  and  at  last,  with  all  his 
heart,  was  reconciled  to.the  truth."  But  this  conclusion 
had  not  solved  the  mystery  of  the  outer  world.  That 
was  deeper  aud  deeper  to  him.  Better  try  no  longer 
to  understand  it.-  "  The  wisdom  that  can  compass  that 
mystery,  he  knows,  is  not  in  man,  though  man  search 
for  it  deeper  aud  harder  than  the  miner  ^  searches  for 


1  So  far  the  intention  of  the  poet  is  clear,  and  has  been  pursued 
with  the  strictest  regard  to  dramatic  truth.  But  a  passage  follows 
of  some  obscurity  and  of  doubtful  purpose.  In  chap,  xsvii.  13 — 23, 
Job  appears  to  recede  from  the  position  to  which  he  had  been 
driven  by  the  result  of  his  observation,  and  to  concede  the  very 
point  which  he  has  hitherto  maintained  so  resolutely  and  well. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  avoid  the  difficulty.  Keuuicott 
was  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  third  speech  of  Zophar  had 
accidentally  been  transferred  to  Job.  According  to  this  hypo- 
thesis, chaps,  sxvi.  2— ssvii.  12  contain  the  reply  to  Bildad,  and 
Zoijhar  begins  chap,  xxvii.  13.  Eichhorn  supposed  Job  to  be 
stating  his  adversaries'  case  merely  to  reply  to  it.  But  he  does 
not  reply.  Ewald,  again,  understands  the  passage  as  an  inten- 
tional recantation  of  Job,  who  had  in  the  heat  of  argument  been 
carried  too  far.  But  this  seoms  inconsistent  with  Job's  solemn 
oath  of  innocence  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  xsvii.  The  most 
feasible  explanation  is  the  one  most  agreeable  to  the  dramatic 
necessity  of  the  poem.  The  whole  of  chap,  xxvii.,  after  verse  7,  is 
couched  in  a  tone  of  indignant  satire.  After  protesting  in  the 
most  solemn  way  his  own  innocence,  the  hero  turns  round  on  his 
adversaries  with  the  very  principles  involved  against  himself.  Ho 
acknowledges  the  general  truth  of  their  views  of  Divine  retribution, 
which  he  may  safely  do  without  allowing  that  every  unhappy 
man  must  be  wicked,  only  to  threaten  them  with  the  fate  they 
deserve.  They,  not  he,  are  wicked  ;  on  them,  not  on  him,  will 
fiill  the  terrors  of  the  sword,  the  pestilence,  and  the  storm.  This, 
■which  is  Kenan's  view,  is  substantially  that  of  Delitzsch,  who  says, 
"  Job  holds  up  the  end  of  the  evil-doer  before  the  fi-iends,  th,at 
from  it  they  may  infer  that  he  ■!&  not  an  rvil-doer;  whereas  the  friends 
hold  it  up  before  Job  that  he  might  infer  that  he  is  an  evil-doer." 

-  For  chap,  xxviii.  3,  4,  see  Vol.  III.,  p.  61.  It  is  a  passage 
which  owes  its  elucidation  entirely  to  motlera  exegesis.  The 
ancient  versions  and  the  A.  V.  can  make  nothing  of  it.  The  old 
commentators  speak  of  it  as  "  Cinmierian  darkness." 

3  Mining  operations  may  have  become  familiar  to  the  author— 
(1.)  from  the  "  Iron  mount "  of  Josephus,  between  Wady  Zerka 


the  hidden  treasures  of  the  earth."  The  only  wisdom 
within  man's  reach  is  the  moral  wisdom  of  right  pur- 
pose and  good  act. 

"  Behold  the  fear  of  God — that  is  wisdom  ; 
And  to  depart  from  evil— that  is  understanding."  * 

(ssviii.  2S. } 
"Here,  therefore,  it  miglit  seem  as  if  aU  was  over. 
There  is  no  clearer  or  purer  faith  possible  for  man ; 
aud  Job  had  achieved  it.  His  evil  had  turned  to  good  ; 
aud  sorrow  had  severed  for  him  the  last  Ihiks  which, 
bound  him  to  lower  things.  He  had  felt  that  he  could 
do  without  happiness,  that  it  was  no  longer  essential, 
and  that  he  could  live  on,  and  still  love  God  and  cling 
to  Him.  But  he  is  not  described  as  of  pra'ternatural, 
or  at  all  Titanic  nature,  but  as  very  man,  full  of  all 
human  tenderness  and  susceptibility.  His  old  life  was 
still  beautiful  to  him.  He  does  not  hate  it,  because  he 
could  renounce  it ;  and  now  that  the  struggle  is  over, 
the  battle  fought  and  won,  and  his  heart  has  overflowed 
in  that  magnificent  song  of  ^tory,  the  note  once  more 
changes ;  ho  turns  back  to  earth  to  linger  over  those 
old  departed  days,  with  which  the  present  is  so  hard  a 
contrast ;  and  his  jiai-ahle  dies  away  in  a  strain  of 
plaintive  but  resigned  melancholy""  (xxix.,  xxx.). 

But  from  this  mournful  tone  the  tliought  of  the 
unjust  charges  against  him  soon  arouses  him,  and  with 
one  more  strong  and  explicit  protestation  of  his  perfect 
obedience  to  the  highest  laws  of  conscience  and  God,  he 
appeals  for  tlie  last  time  to  his  Divine  Judge,  arraigns 
in  imagination  the  prisoner  at  the  dread  tribunal,  and 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  declares  his  integrity  and 
X^leads  his  cause  (chap.  xxxi.).  And  hero  the  scene  ends, 
aud  we  are  formally  told  that  "  these  three  men  ceased 
to  answer  Job,  because  he  was  righteous  in  his  own 
eyes."" 

(Jabbok)  and  Abarim.  (2.)  In  Sinai,  where  frequent  traces  of  mines 
are  discovered  by  travellers.      (3.)   In  Egypt.      (4.)  In  Lebanon. 

■*  Cf.  Eccles.  xii.  13.  By  aud  by  Jehovah  will  Himself  show 
His  servant  how  Nature  reflects,  not  only  His  greatness,  but  His 
wisdom,  and  subserves  the  higher  purposes  of  moral  order. 

^  Fronde,  xd  supya. 

''  In  chap.  xxiv.  1 — 8  we  have  a  passage  which,  when  compared 
with  chaps,  xvii.  6,  xxx.  1 — 10,  becomes  of  considerable  historical 
interest  a,ud  importance.  As  rendered  in  the  A.  V.,  there  is  some 
confusion.     Verse  7  should  be  translated— 

"  They  pass  the  night  naked,  without  clothing. 
And  have  no  covering  against  the  cold." 

It  is  thus  seen  to  refer  to  the  same  people,  whose  miserable  con- 
dition is  described  in  the  other  verses,  and  in  chap.  xxx.  1 — 10. 
Ewald  recognised  in  this  a  description  of  the  Horites  or  Troglodytes 
of  Edom,  a  remnant  of  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  strangers  alike 
to  the  Hebrews  and  their  cogn.ate  tribes,  aud  to  the  Cauaanites, 
who,  in  the  time  of  the  poet,  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  homeless 
and  abject  misery,  living  a  gipsy  or  bush  life,  aud  a  prey  to  every 
powerful  tribe. 

In  chap.  xxix.  IS,  many  commentators  {e.O-,  Delitzsch,  Davidson) 
see  a  mention  of  the  fable  of  the  phcenix.  The  word  I.I10!,  trans- 
lated "sand  ■'  in  the  A.  V.,  is  identified  by  uiauy  aucient  Rabbins 
(cf.  Ps.  ciii.  5)  with  the  mythical  Egyptian  bird  who  was  supposed 
to  live  a  thousand  years,  aud  at  the  end  of  that  time  buru  itself 
in  its  own  uest  that  a  new  and  young  phoenix  might  spring  from 
the  ashes. 

Verse  21  of  chap.  xxx.  has  been  a  cause  of  great  difficulty. 
The  A.  v., 

"  Howbeit  he  will  not  stretch  out  his  hand  to  the  grave  (marg. 
*heap  '), 

Though  they  cry  in  his  destruction," 
gives  no  intelligible  sense.     The  word  rendered  "heap"  in  the 
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5.    ELIHTJ    (CHAPS.   XXXII. — XXXVII.). 

It  seems  probable  from  chap.  xvii.  8,  9  that  there  was 
an  audience  around  the  speakers  who  were  variously 
impressed   by   what   they   heard.      BUdad    also    com- 
mences   his  second   speech    (xviii.   2)    in    the    plural. 
Among  these  spectators  hitherto  sUent,  or  expressing 
their  feelings  only  by  si»ns,  was  a  young  man  named 
Elihu,  a  Buzite,  a  descendant,  that  is,  of  a  collateral 
branch  of  the  family  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  21 ;  cf.  Jer. 
XXV.  23).     Seeing,  however,  that  his  elders  "  had  found 
no  answer,  and  yet  had  condemned  Job,"  he  is  impelled 
by  an  irresistible  inspiration  to  throw  himself  into  the 
discussion,  and  not  without  signs  of  impatience  from  the 
sufferer  (xxxiii.  81)  proceeds  to  deliver  his  opinions  in  a 
long  addi-es3.     Every  reader  feels  that  this  appearance 
of  Ehhu  is  an  interruption  to  the  regular  action  of  the 
drama.     No  notice  is  taken  of  this  speaker  by  Jehovah, 
nor  is  he  mentioned  either  in  the  prologue  or  epilogue. 
The  opening  words  of  God,  in  cliap.  xxxviii.,  "  Who  is  this 
that  darkeuetli  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  ?  " 
are  only  addressed  to  Job,  and  imply  that  he  had  just 
then  spoken.    This  connection  is  broken  by  Elihu's  dis- 
courses.    Even  in  the  English  version  the  style  of  this 
portion  is  perceptibly  different ;  it  is  more  rhetorical 
and  discursive,  and  the  poetry,  though  sometimes  fine, 
wants  the  intense   and  vivid  colouring  of  the  rest  of 
the  book.     In  a  commentary  the  difference  of  language 
is  at  once  perceptible.     The  difficulties  of  this  part  are 
far  fewer  and  smaller  than  elsewhere,  and  arise  from 
quite  different  causes.     There  are  other  arguments,  too 
long  to  be    inserted   here,  which   seem   to  point  to  a 
later  origin  and  insertion  of  this  portion  of  the  poem. 
Whether  the  same   author  added  it  in   later   life  (as 
Renan  supposes),  or  some  other  hand  interpolated  it, 
will  never  be  known.     The  reason  of  the  addition  is 
plain.     In  the  original  plan  of  the  work  no  room  was 
left  for  the  development  of  one  most  important  truth 
more  than  once  hinted  at,  that  suffering  is  in  itself  a 
means  of  moral  purification.     Elihu's  idea  of  punish- 
ment is  not.  as  that  of  the  others,  the  vindictive,  but 
the  reformative.     It  is  to  teach  them,  and  bring  them 
to  His  feet  in  humble  prayer,  that  God  visits  sinners 
(XXxiii.  23 — 30).      But  there  are  put  into  his   mouth 
charges  against  Job  as    severe   and   reprehensible   as 
those  of  the  three  friends,  and  he  is  guilty  of  misre- 
presenting the  sufferer's  language  (xxxiv.  81.     Besides 
this,  the   speeches    consist   chiefly  of  descriptions    of 
Divine  power. 

6.    FOURTH   SCENE     (CHAPS.  XXXVIII. — XLII.  6). 
Whatever  be  the  rehition  of  the  section  just  closed 
to  the  rest  of  the  poem  its  insertion  is  managed  with 
considerable  art.     During  the  last  few  moments  of  liis 


margin  might  refer  metaphorically  to  Job  (this  heap  of  ruins)  it 
the  rendering  "  Only  may  He  not  stretch  out  His  hand  to  a  heap 
of  rubbish  "  accorded  with  the  second  member  of  tlie  verse.  It 
seems  better  to  understand  by  it  overUirow  or  falling,  as  Delitzsch— 
"  Doth  not  one,  however,  stretch  out  the  hand  in  falling  ? 

Doth  be  not  raise  a  cry  for  help  on  that  account  in  his  ruin  ?" 
Job  feels  him.self  hurried  along  to   death,  but  by  an  instinct  of 
self-preservation  tries  to  check  his  fall. 


speech,  Elihu  makes  us  sensilile  of  the  tempest  gather- 
ing in  the  heavens,  from  the  bosom  of  which  the  awful 
voice  of  Jehovah  breaks  in  a  thunder-peal.     Both  in 
the  sublimity  of  its  conception,  and  in  the  incomparable 
grandeur  of  its  poetry,  this  scene  is  the  crown  of  the 
whole  poem.     At  first  it  does  not  seem  to  contain  any 
answer  to  the  questions  raised,  or  solution  of  tho  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  book  deals.     As  a  Theodicaea,  as 
a  justification  of  God's  ways  to  man,  it  speaks  no  more 
than  the  natural  works,  of  which  it  gives  such  vivid 
and  life-like  pictures,  speak.     It  is  one  of  God's  silences, 
not  one  of  His  revelations.     It  has  a  voice  only  for 
"  those  who  have  ears  to  hear."     And  yet  it  hiunbles 
Job  '■  to  dust  and  ashes."     It  completes  the  work  of 
restoration  in  his  soul.     His  error  had  consisted,  not  in 
maintaining  his  innocence,  nor  in  denying  with  indig- 
nant scorn  tho  shallow  inferences  of  his  friends,  but  in 
the  assumption  that  he  too  could  penetrate  behind  the 
veil   and  read   the  mystery  and  ways  of   God.     The 
burden  of  the  drama  is,  not  that  we  do,  but  that  we 
do  not,  and  cannot,  fathom  the  mind  of  the   Divine 
Ruler  of  the  world — that  it  is  not  for  man  to  know  it, 
nor  for  Grod  to  reveal  it.    Wlien,  therefore,  the  Almighty 
at  length  speaks,  in  answer  to  Job's  repeated  challenge, 
it  is  not  to  argue,  it  is  not  to  answer,  but  to  unfold  the 
gloiy  and  wonder  of  creation  in    a    series    of    living 
pictures,  "  to  point,  with  mighty  but  tender  irony,  to 
the  arch  of  the  rainbow  and  the  fountains  of  the  dawn, 
and  to  amaze,  to  startle,  to  humble  the  dust  and  ashes  of 
mortality  with  the  miracles  of  His  power  ;  to  convince 
them  that  man  is  nothing-perfect,  and  that  God  is  All- 
complete."     But   it  is  not  only  to  convict  man  of  his 
impuissance  and  his  inability  to  comprehend  tlie  move- 
ments of  the  Divine  mind  that  Job  is  catechised  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  Liws  of  nature,  on  the  diffusion  of 
light,  the  formation   of   rain,    or   the   marvels  of  tho 
treasure-house  of  ice  and  snow.     It  is  not  merely  ta 
con^-ince  him  of  the  nothingness  of  his  puny  strength 
that,  after  he  has  "girt,  his  loins  like  a  man  "  (xxxrai.  3), 
he  is  confronted  one  by   one   with   inferior   creatures 
which  yet  defy  his  dominion  and  laugh  at  his  pretension 
and  pride,  so  that  the  "lord  of  creation  "  is  left  "  en- 
circled with   a   universal   chorus  of   contempt."'      He 
is  to  learn,  in  the  first  place,  tliat  "God's  thoughts 
are  not  as  our  thoughts,  nor  our  ways  as  His  ways ;" 
but   at   the    same   time    he    is    to   learn   that   in   tho 
outward   manifestation  of  Himself  in  nature  there   is 
enough   to  confirm  the  testimony  of   conscience  to   a 
moral  order,  founded  on  perfect  justice  and  directed  by 
perfect   wisdom.      The   temerity   which    could  for    a 
moment  question  this,  needed  reproof  and  humiliation, 
wlule  the  faith  which  caught  at  something  higher  still, 


1  '*  This  is  the  sting  of  these  matchless  descriptions.  They 
exhibit  the  laughter  of  God  at  man's  pride  and  folly,  passing  in 
reverberated  echoes  throughout  the  free  and  noble  creatures  of 
His  baud— the  lion  roaring,  the  hawk  soaring,  the  wild  ass  spurning, 
the  eagle  screaming,  the  horse  snorting,  the  peacock  strutting,  the 
ostrich  tossing,  behemoth  brooding,  and  leviathan  lashing  the 
deep  iuto  laughter,  all  in  token  of  their  perfect  and  unite<l  derision 
of  man's  pretensions,  his  character  and  his  virtues."  (Giliillan, 
Biirds  of  the  Bible,  p.  55.) 
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and  claimed  love  and  sympathy  as  well  as  justice  in  the 
Divine  dispensations,  needed  to  be  confirmed.  By 
tender  and  beautiful  touches  these  lessons  are  Ijrought 
out. 

The  proud  and  powerful  animals  which  laugh  at 
weak  man  have  got  their  proper  place  in  creation,  where 
they  live  according  to  the  nature  with  which  God  has 
endowed  them.  The  ordinary  phenomena  of  the  universe 
serve  the  higher  purposes  of  the  moral  order — the  dawu 
of  day  puts  an  end  to  the  works  of  darkness,  snow  and 
hail  act  as  Divine  judgments  (xxxviii.  12 — -15,  22,  23). 
The  sea  is  kept  within  appointed  bounds,  and  the  pride 
•of  its  waves  stayed  (xxx^^ii.  11),  that  man  may  not  suffer 
.from  their  destructive  power,  while  even  ou  the  desert 
God's  bouaty  overflows  in  kindly  though  useless  rain 
(vor.  26).  As  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  so  here,  the 
common  and  every-day  sights  of  Nature,  the  grass,  the 
flowers,  the  birds,  are  made  the  vehicles  of  the  lessons 
of  humility,  gratitude,  and  peaceful  dependence  on  the 
one  wise  and  just  and  perfect  God. 

Twice  only  does  the  proved  and  humbled  saint — who 
had  so  longed  for  opportunity  to  open  his  cause  at 
God's  tribunal— venture  to  reply.  It  is  but  to  confess 
Lis  inability  to  reply.  In  broken  accents,  and  in  con- 
fusion, which  shows  how  utterly  aU  self-couseiousuess 
lias  disappeared,  and  how  true  and  noble  is  his  peni- 


tence, Job  rises  out  of  his  weakness  in  repenting  of  it, 
and  "by  losing  himself  finds  himself." 

7.    THE    EPILOGUE. 

God  does  not  justify  His  ways  to  man,  but  He  pro- 
noimces  judgment  on  the  past  controversy.  "  The  self- 
constituted  pleaders  for  Him,  the  accepters  of  His 
person,  were  all  wrong ;  and  Job — the  passionate, 
vehement,  scornful,  misbelieving  Job — he  had  spoken 
the  truth ;  he  at  least  had  spoken  facts,  and  they  had 
been  defending  a  transient  theory  as  everlasting  truth." 

Nor  was  the  judgment  confined  to  words.  The  general 
law  which,  however  large  the  exceptions,  tends  to  con- 
nect pr6>sperity  and  goodness,  is  admitted  and  confirmed, 
and  our  sense  of  fitness  satisfied,  by  the  outward  in- 
demnification to  Job  for  his  outward  sufferings.  The 
lesson  taught  to  him  and  us,  although  independent 
of  this  residt,  perhaps  needed  it  for  its  completion.  Hap- 
piness and  enjoyment,  if  regarded  as  thiug.s  essential, 
"  have  a  tendency  to  disennoble  our  nature,  and  are  a  sign 
that  we  are  still  in  servitude  to  selfishness.  Only  when 
they  lie  outside  us,  as  ornaments  merely  to  bo  woru 
or  laid  aside  as  God  pleases — only  then  may  such  things 
be  possessed  with  impunity.  Job's  heart  in  cxrly  times 
had  clung  to  them  more  than  he  knew,  and  now  they 
were  restored  because  he  had  ceased  to  need  them." 
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MILES  COVERDALE   (coii(uiiie<J). 


xHE  quotation  which  h.as  been  given  from 
tlie  dedication  to  Coverdale's  Bible  wdl 
prepare  the  reader  for  finding  but  little 
originality    in   the    work.      Had   we   no 
specimen     of     Coverdale's     translation,      wo     should 
conclude   that    he   ought    to    be   placed   in   the   same 
class   mth   Wycliffe    and    Purvey    rather    than   with 
Tyndale.        The    title-page    alleges    that     the    work 
has    been   faithfully    translated    out    of   Dutch    (i.e., 
German)   and   Latin   into    English.      It   is   true   that 
other  copies  of  the  book  have  a  title-page  from  which 
these  words  are  absent;   but   the  agi-eement  between 
them  and  Coverdale's  statement  is  so    complete,  that  j 
wo  cannot  but  regard  the   title  as  presenting  Cover-  | 
dale's  own  description  of  his  work.     The  accuracy  of 
this  statement  has  indeed  been  denied,  but  its  correct-  | 
ness  may  easily  be  shown  by  comparing  Coverdale's 
version  with  the  translations  which  we  know  to  have  ' 
been  extant  in   his    time.      If.  for  example,  we  com- 
pare   the    two    translations   of    Numb.   xxiv.    15—24 
which   have   been    given,  from   Tyndale's   Pentateuch 
and  Coverdale's  Bible  respectively,  we  find  an  aTuount 
of  agreement   sufficient  to  prove  that  Coverdale  had 
Tyndale's  translation  before  him,  but  with  this  a  con- 
siderable  amount  of   divergence-about  twenty-seven 
variations  in  every  hundr^  words.     Where  the   two 
77— VOL.  IV. 


translators  differ,  Coverdale  is  almost  invariably  in 
agreement  with  Luther's  version  and  the  Zurich  Bible 
(see  Vol.  I.,  p.  260).  A  minute  examiuation  of  an  easy 
chapter  in  the  New  Testament,  Luke  xv.,  leads  to 
similar  results.  The  agreement  in  ver.  13,  "  took  his 
journey  into  a  far  country,  and  there  he  wasted  his 
goods  with  riotous  living."  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to 
prove  that  Coverdale's  translation  was  not  .independent 
of  Tyndale's.  There  are,  however,  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  variations,  some  suggested  by  the  Vulgate, 
but  almost  all  in  agreement  with  Luther.  In  the 
Pentateuch  and  in  the  New  Testament  the  difference 
between  Luther's  version  and  the  Zurich  Bible  is 
usually  limited  to  points  of  dialect :  where  these  two 
versions  are  really  at  variance,  Coverdale  generally  .shows 
a  marked  preference  for  the  Zurich  Bible.  The  more 
carefully  the  question  is  studied,  the  more  probabls 
does  it  appear  that  the  "five  interpreters"  whom 
Coverdale  was  "  glad  to  follow  "  were  the  four  already 
mentioned  and  the  Latiu  translator  Fagninus.' 

Coverdale's   relation    to   Tyndale    requires   a    little 


'  See  especi.illy  the  Fourth  Appendix  in  Westcott's  Jlislory  of 
the  English  Bible.  Dr.  Westcott  traces  to  their  source  otmost  nil 
the  alt^^rDative  reuderinEra  given  in  tJie  mnr^inof  Coverd.ile's  Bible. 
The  few  renderings  which  ho  iLi^s  nob  identify  liavo  since  heea 
diacorered  in  other  editions  of  the  two  German  vcrsjona. 
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further  attention.  No  writer  on  the  subject  appears  to 
have  noticed  how  this  relation  varies  in  different  parts 
of  the  New  Testament.  Luke  sv.,  referred  to  before, 
will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  historical  books — tlie 
Gospels  and  the  Acts.  In  most  of  the  Epistles  Cover- 
dale  makes  many  changes.  Taking  sixty  verses  at 
random  from  Romans,  2  Coi'inthians,  2  Thessalonians, 
Titus,  Philemon,  and  Hebrews,  we  find  that  Coverdale 
departs  from  Tyndale's  Testament  of  1534  rather 
more  than  Uvice  in  every  verso.  In  the  subjoined 
extract  from  Romans  iii.  (in  modern  spelling),  the 
words  which  differ  from  Tyndale  are  printed  in 
italics  : — 

"  What  fiirtlierance  then  have  the  Jews  7  Or  what 
a*lvantageth  circumcision  ?  Surely  very  much.  Eirst : 
unto  them  was  committed  what  God  sixike.  But 
lohereas  some  of  them  did  not  believe  thereon,  what 
then  ?  should  their  unbelief  make  the  promise  of  God 
of  none  effect  ?  God  forbid.  Let  it  rather  he  thus, 
that  God  is  true,  and  all  men  liars.  As  it  is  wi'itten  : 
That  thou  mayest  be  justified  in  thy  sayings,  and 
shouldest  overcome  when  thou  art  judged.  But  if  it 
he  so,  that  our  unrighteousness  praiseth  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  what  shall  we  say  ?  Is  God  then  un- 
righteous, that  he  is  angry  therefore  ?  (I  speak  thus 
after  the  manner  of  men")  God  forbid.  How  might 
God  then  judge  the  world  ?  For  if  the  truth  of  God 
he  through  my  lie  the  more  excellent  unto  his  praise, 
why  should  I  then  he  judged  yet  as  a  sinner  ?  and  not 
rather  to  do  thus  (as  we  are  batI  spolien  of,  and  as 
some  report,  that  we  skonid  say).  Let  us  do  evil, 
that  good  may  come  thereof.  Whoso  damnation  is 
just." 

In  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John,  Professor  Westcott 
reckons  about  one  alteration  for  every  verse.  In  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Peter  also  there  are  many  chauges. 
In  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  however,  containing  108 
verses,  the  difference  between  Coverdale  and  Tyndale 
amounts  to  three  words  only ;  and  even  here  the 
change  merely  consists  in  the  adoption  of  Tyndale's 
earlier  instead  of  his  later  rendering.  In  St.  Jude  the 
agi'cement  is  complete.  In  Revelation  i.  two  words 
are  altered.  One  of  these  is  angel  for  messenger  (verse 
20) :  throughout  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches 
Coverdale  retains  this  word,  whereas  Tyndale,  with 
strange  inconsistency,  has  now  messenger,  now  angel, 
and  once  (chap.  iii.  7)  tidiiigs-hringer.  In  chap.  ii. 
tliere  are  besides  two  slight  verbal  changes,  and  one 
alteration  which  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  noticed 
more  particularly.  In  verse  3,  "  and  hast  suffered  and 
hast  patience  "  is  the  very  clear  rendering  of  Tyndale's 
earlier  Testament ;  but  in  his  second  edition  we  are 
startled  to  find  the  words  "  didst  wash  thyself  in  the 
place  of  "  hast  suffered."  Strange  as  the  words  appear 
in  this  connection,  wo  find  on  examination  that  they 
are  a  faithful  translation  of  Erasmus's  Greek  text, 
which  in  the  Apocalypse  was  very  incorrect.  Cover- 
dale,  gaining  by  his  dependence  on  other  translators  in 
such  an  instance  as  this,  where  the  text  of  the  Greek 
was   incorrectly  given,   naturally  retained  the   earlier 


words,  and  Tyndale's  later  rendering  found  no  place  in 
any  other  version. 

Although  Coverdale 's  is  but  a  secondary  translation, 
a  version  derived  from  other  versions,  its  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  English  Bible  is  great.  We  caunot 
too  carefully  bear  in  mind  that  in  three-fourths  of  the 
Old  Testament  this  was  the  first  printed  version  pre- 
sented to  the  English  reader.  Throughout  this  large 
portion  of  the  Bible  Coverdale  for  the  present  stands 
alone.  Some  isolated  chapters  had  been  published  by 
Tyndale,  the  "Epistles  from  the  Old  Testament," 
already  described ;  but  a  com^iarison  of  the  two  ver- 
sions of  Isaiah  xii.  will  show  that  they  have  little  in 
common.  If  we  go  on  to  compare  with  both  tlie  chapter 
as  it  stands  in  our  present  Bibles,  we  shall  fiud  that,  in 
one  hundred  points  of  translation,  the  Authorised  Version 
agrees  with  Tyndale  against  Coverdale  iu  thirty-two, 
with  Coverdale  against  Tyndale  in  twenty-seven,  with 
both  in  nineteen,  with  neither  iu  twenty-two.  In 
Luke  XV.  the  Authorised  Version  accords  with  these  two 
versions  where  they  agree  with  each  other,  exce2)t  iu 
about  one  instance  in  every  verse.  In  ninety-four 
instances  the  Authorised  Version  agrees  with  Tyndale 
against  Coverdale,  iu  thirty -two  with  Coverdale  against 
Tyndale :  in  nineteen  places  where  the  two  dift'er  tha 
Authorised  Version  agrees  with  neither.  We  will  not 
further  tax  the  patience  of  our  readers  by  numerical 
statements.  Such  analyses,  however,  are  the  only 
means  by  which  the  exact  relation  of  the  versions  can 
be  made  clear. 

Coverdale's  Bible  is  divided  into  .six  parts.  The  first 
contains  the  Pentateuch ;  the  second,  the  historical 
books  from  Joshua  to  Esther  (or,  as  it  is  here  written, 
Hester),  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  being  denominated  1  and 
2  Esdras ;  the  third.  Job,  the  Psalter,  the  "  Proverbs  of 
Salomon,"  the  "Preacher of  Salomon,"  and  "  Salomon's 
Balettes."  In  the  fourth,  embracmg  the  prophetical 
books,  Baruch  (with  the  Epistle  of  Jeremy)  fiuds  a 
place  before  Ezekiel ;  but  a  note  at  the  end  states  that 
the  book  "  is  not  in  the  canon  of  the  Hebrew,"  and 
a  Later  notice  explains  that  Barach  belongs  to  the 
Apocry|)ha,  but  is  "  set  among  the  prophets  next 
unto  Jeremy,  because  lie  was  his  scribe,  and  in  his  time." 
The  Book  of  Lamentations  is  thus  introduced :  "  And 
it  came  to  passe  (after  Israel  was  brought  into  cap- 
tiuyte,  and  Jerusalem  destroyed)  that  Jeremy  the 
Prophet  sat  wepinge,  mournyuge,  ^nd  making  his  mone 
in  Jerusalem  ;  so  that  with  an  lieuy  herte  he  sighed  and 
sobbed,  sayenge."  Part  5  contains  the  Apocryijhal 
Books,  arranged  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  Authorised 
Ver.sion :  the  Prayer  of  Manasses,  however,  is  omitted 
altogether. 

The  sixth  part  of  Coverdale's  Bible  consists  of 
the  New  Testament.  In  the  table  of  contents  the 
books  are  arranged  iu  the  same  order  as  in  liuthor's 
and  Tjnidalo's  Testaments,  but  are  placed  in  three 
groups: — (1)  The  Gospels  and  Acts;  (2)  the  Eiiistles 
of  St.  Paul ;  (3)  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epistles  of  St.  James 
and  St.  Jude,  and  the  Revelation.     No  part  has  any 
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preface,  with  the  exception  of  the  fifth,  contaiuing  the 
Apoci-j-jjha ;  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  volume 
there  is  a  dedication  to  King  Henry,  which  is  followed 
by  a  prologue  to  the  Christian  reader.  Eacli  book 
(except  the  Psalms,  Solomon's  Song,  Lamentations, 
and  two  or  three  short  pieces  in  the  Apocrypha)  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  tabic  setting  forth  the  contents  of  the  several 
chapters ;  lienco  in  the  body  of  the  work  there  are  no 
headings  of  chapters.  There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  tlivision 
into  short  verses,  but  every  chapter  is  subdivided  into 
sections  (indicated  by  letters.  A,  B,  &c.),  each  section 
answering  to  perhaps  five  or  six  of  our  verses.  These 
sections,  however,  are  frequently  broken  up  into  smaller 
paragraphs.  Pour  chapters  of  Lamentations  are  divided 
as  in  our  Bibles,  the  Hebrew  letters  which  commence 
the  several  verses  being  placed  in  the  margin.  A  few 
references  to  similar  or  parallel  passages  are  supplied, 
together  with  the  marginal  notes  to  which  wo  have 
already  referred.  Besides  those  notes  which  contain 
alternative  renderings,  we  find  a  few  of  an  explanatory 
kind.  Thus  in  Numbers  xxxiii.  the  high  places  are 
stated  to  be  "  liill-chapels,  or  altares  builded  \'pon  hilles." 
In  Job  ix.  9,  on  "  the  seven  stars,"  wo  read,  "  some  call 
the  seucn  starres  the  clock  henno  with  liir  chekcns." 
At  the  end  of  the  Psalter  is  given  a  note  on  Selah  : 
"  In  the  psalter  this  worde  Sela  commeth  very  oft,  and 
(after  the  mynde  of  the  interpreters)  it  is  asmocli  to 
saye  as,  allvvaye,  contynually,  for  ever,  forsoyth,  verely, 
a  liftiuge  vp  of  the  voyco,  or  to  make  a  pause,  and 
earnestly  to  consider,  and  to  ponder  the  sentence."  In 
Acts  xxvii.  "  syrtes"  ^iu  the  Authorised  Version  "  quick- 
sands ")  are  explained  as  "perlous  places  in  the  see ;  " 
and  in  Titus  i.  12,  Epimenides  is  given  as  tlio  name 
of  the  "  own  prophet."  There  are  in  all  twenty-three 
of  these  explanatory  notes. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  Coverdale's  Old  Testa- 
ment is  the  Psalter.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
this  portion  is  still  familiar  to  all  who  read  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  for  the  Prayer-Book  Psalter  is  in 
essence  the  Psalter  of  Coverdale's  Bible.  Out  of  the 
seventeen  verses  in  the  Prayer-Book  version  of  Psalm  xc 
a  very  difficult  Psalm,  twelve  stand  now  exactly  as  they 
stood  in  1.535  ;  in  the  six  Psalms,  xc. — xcv.,  the  amount 
of  difference  between  Coverdale's  Bible  and  the  Prayer- 
Book  is  little  more  than  two  words  in  each  verse.  The 
numbering  of  the  Latin  version  is  retained,  so  that 
Psalm  ix.  is  joined  with  x..  Psalm  cxlv.  with  cxv. ;  cx-\d., 
and  also  cxlvii.,  are  divided  into  two.  In  each  case  a 
note  of  explanation  is  supplied.  The  titles  of  the 
Psalms  are  abridged,  everything  except  the  indica- 
tion of  authorship  being,  as  a  rule,  omitted  :  no 
notices  such  as  Song  of  Degrees,  Maschil,  or  Michtam, 
are  to  be  fouud.  Most  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  strongly 
attached  to  the  Psalter  as  given  in  the  Prayer-Book. 
The  greater  freedom  of  translation,  the  introduction  of 
words  which  may  make  the  sense  cleai-er,  the  tender 
rhythm,  for  tlio  sake  of  which  expansion  and  paraphrase 
are  not  unf  requently  adopted,  are  characteristics  which 
with   many  go  far  to  atone  for  the  inferiority  of  the 


version  in  point  of  exactness.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  Coverdale's  Psalter  is  of  interest  for  those 
only  who  are  familiar  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
A  multitude  of  passages,  remarkable  for  beauty  and 
tenderness,  and  often  for  strength  and  vigour,  are 
common  to  both  our  versions  of  the  Psalms,  and  are 
due  to  Coverdale.  "  My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth,  but 
God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for 
ever."  "Enter  not  into  judgment  witli  thy  servant, 
for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  bo  justified." 
"  Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  pi-esence,  and  take  not 
thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me."  "  For  thy  lovingkindness 
is  better  than  life ;  my  lips  shall  praise  thee."  "  Thou 
Lord  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth,  and  the  heavens  are  tho  works  of  thy  hands. 
They  shall  pierish,  but  thou  shalt  endure  :  they  all  shall 
wax  old,  as  doth  a  garment ;  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou 
change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed.  But  thou  art 
the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not  fail."  It  would  be 
easy  to  multiply  these  quotations,  some  identical  in  their 
language  with  the  Authorised  Version,  some  agreeing 
with  it  in  almost  every  point  of  importance ;  but  enough 
has  been  given  to  show  to  how  great  an  extent  the 
noble  language  of  our  Psalter  is  derived  from  the  Bible 
of  1535. 

In  the  other  poetical  books,  in  the  Prophets,  and  ia 
the  Apocrypha,  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  Cover-, 
dale's  work  survives  in  our  present  Bibles.  Every 
page  of  the  older  version  contains  many  phrases  and 
turns  of  expression  which  are  familiar  to  us  all,  but 
comparatively  few  passages  of  any  length  have  remained 
untouched  by  successive  revisers  and  translators.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  find  passages  in  wliich  the  change  is 
but  slight.  "  Incline  your  ears,  and  come  unto  me, 
take  heed  and  your  soul  shall  live.  For  I  will  make  an 
everlasting  covenant  with  you,  even  the  sure  mercies  of 
David."  "  Seek  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found ;  call 
upon  him  while  he  is  nigh."  "  But  who  may  abide  the 
day  of  his  coming  ?  "  "  She  [/.c.  Wisdom]  is  the  breath  of 
the  power  of  God.  and  a  pure  clean  expressing  of  the 
clearness  of  Almighty  God.  Therefore  can  no  defiled' 
thing  come  into  her,  for  she  is  the  brightness  of  the 
everlasting  light,  the  undefiled  mirror  of  tho  majesty 
of  God,  and  the  image  of  his  goodness.  And  for  so 
much  as  she  is  one  she  may  do  all  things,  and  being 
stcdfast  herself  she  reneweth  all,  and  among  the  people 
conveyeth  she  herself  into  the  holy  souls." 

It  would  be  easy  to  accumulate  examples  on  the 
other  side,  and  point  out  the  faults  of  the  version. 
These  faults  ai-e  in  the  main  those  of  the  authorities 
whom  Coverdale  followed:  as  a  t.-auslation  from  Ger- 
man (and  Latin)  sources,  the  work  is  deserving  of 
high  praise  for  faithfulness  and  beauty. 

To  one  peculiarity  the  translator  himself  has  called 
attention.  The  reader  will  remember  his  defence  of 
the  pi-inciiile  of  varying  the  English  rendering  of 
the  same  word.  He  has  certainly  illustrated  this 
jninciple  in  his  work,  but  perhaps  n  )t  so  frequentlj 

1  lu  the  test  "vndefyled," — cle.lrly  an  eiToi-  ot  the  press. 
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as  we  might  have  expected.  In  the  words  which  ex- 
press the  idea  of  repentance  ho  is  far  from  regular  ;  jjeK- 
ance  and  mnendmeyit  frequently  occur,  but  repentance 
four  times  as  often  as  either.  He  refers  to  scribe  and 
lawyer,  but  hero  his  practice  is  remarkably  consistent ; 
in  every  New  Testament  passage  he  adheres  to  scribe. 
It  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  find  the  Greek  ecclesia 
uniformly  rendered  congreyation  (never  church )  through- 
out Coverdale's  New  Testament. 

The  English  of  this  version  does  not  often  present 
much  difficulty  to  the  modern  reader.  A  long  chapter 
will  often  contain  no  word  or  phrase  which  is  not  still 
imderstood.  The  enumei-ation  of  ornaments  given  in 
Isa.  iii.  is  as  intelligible  as  that  found  in  our  Autliorised 
Verijion.  We  meet  with  many  words  which  are  no 
longer  current  in  literary  English,  but  arc  familiar  in 
various  dialects ;  others  are  more  antiquated.  The 
following  will  serve  as  specimens  of  each  class  : — to 
spar  a  door,  to  clip  sheep,  a  ma,und  of  figs,  chaftbone 
(jawbone),  lever  (rather),  syninel  (a  cake),  doorcheelc 
(door-post),  body  (as  in  "an  indiscreet  body"),  youl 
(yell),  perquellies,  creshet,  venison  (in  the  sense  of  a 
hunted  animal),  hoo  (an  exclamation,  "stop!"'),  smoor 
(smother),  chevesance  (agreement,  gain),  a  cankered 
carle,  back  (bat),  rigbone  (backbone),  rowles  (waves), 
mastress  (mistress),  tunicle,  innermer  (inner),  bug 
(object  of  fear,  bugbear),  wood  (mad).  Some  words 
now  in  common  use,  but  not  found  in  our  present 
Bibles,  meet  us  here :  as  conjuror,  troivel,  sturdy, 
surgeon.  A  collection  is  a  hand-reaching ;  augury  is 
birds  crying  or  forvls  crying.  One  peculiarity  in  the 
spelling  is  very  marked  :  the  eye  requires  a  special 
education  to  recognise  and  interpret  such  words  as 
szkynne,  buszshed,  wyszdome,  which  are  found  on  every 
page.      The  proper  names  are  usually  given  in  their 


Latin  form, — Eliseus,  Ezechias,  Manasses,  Amasias, 
Mardocheus.  Tessalonians  seems  to  be  the  form  used 
throughout,  both  in  the  Epistle  itself  and  in  references, 
though  the  city  is  called  Thessalonica.  These  minor 
peculiarities  connect  themselves  with  the  place  of 
publication  and  the  authorities  chiefly  followed  in  the 
work. 

Several  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  Coverdale's 
Bible  are  known  to  exist.  Two  are  amongst  the 
treasures  of  the  British  Museum.  The  variations  in 
the  title-page  of  the  book  have  been  already  adverted 
to.  Five  title-pages  in  all  have  been  preserved, — some 
printed  in  England,  some  abroad  ;  the  latter  alone  con- 
tain the  reference  to  "Dutch  and  Latin"  sources.  Two 
of  the  title-pages  bear  the  date  1536,  but  the  imprint 
states  explicitly  that  the  printing  was  finished  in 
October  of  the  previous  year.'  Of  the  later  editions 
of  Coverdale's  Bible  it  is  not  necessai-y  to  speak,  as 
they  are  said  to  vary  but  little  from  the  original  work. 
In  1838  the  first  edition  was  reprinted  by  Bagster. 
The  reprint  is  in  ordinary  type,  and  the  lines  and  pages 
do  not  correspond  to  those  of  the  original  work ;  in  aU 
important  matters,  however,  it  appears  to  be  a  thoroughly 
faithfid  and  trustworthy  reproduction. 

We  cannot  do  more  than  briefly  refer  to  the  three 
Testaments  of  1-538,  containing  the  Vulgate  together 
with  a  translation  which  agreed  in  all  important 
respects  with  that  of  Coverdale's  Bible.  The  only 
edition  which  can  be  closely  associated  with  Coverdale's 
name  is  the  second,  printed  in  Paris,  by  Reguault.  It 
is  not  proljablo  that  any  of  these  Testaments  exerted 
an  appreciable  influence  upon  later  English  versions. 

1  For  further  information  on  this  subject  see  Fry  On  Coverdale'e 
BibU  of  1535;  see  also  Westcott's  History  of  Oie  English  Bibk,  pp. 
57,  m. 
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"^MERODS  appears  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
chapters  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel  as 
the  name  of  the  disease  with  which  the 

Philistines  were   visited   in   punishment 

for  their  capture  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  It  is 
found  once  again  (Deut.  xxviii.  27)  among  the  curses 
threatened  to  the  Israelites  for  disobedience.  Emerods 
is  a  naturalised  form  of  haemorrhoids,  Gr.  a'l/xoppoiSef, 
the  designation  of  the  disease  now  known  as  the 
"piles,"  coming  tlirough  the  Italian  form  emorroid'. 

Ensue  (verb  ad.).  This,  which  is  now  only  used  as 
■an  intransitive  verb,  mo.aniug  "to  succeed"  or  "to 
result  from,"  was  formerly  employed  in  a  transitive 
sense,  as  "  pursue  "  is  now.  It  occurs  once  in  this  sense 
in  the  Prayer-Book  Version,  "  seek  peace  and  ensue  it" 
(Ps.  xxxiv.l4),  where  the  A.  V.  has  pursue  ;  and  in  the 
quotation  (1  Pot.  iii.  11).     It  is  a  close  representation 


of  tlie  Latin  insequor,  "  to  follow  after,"  through  the 
French  ensuivre,  of  which  wo  have  an  example  in 
Shakespeare:  "  Let  not  to-morrow  then  ensue  to-day" 
{Rich.  II.,  i.  2) ;  and  in  the  following  pas.sage  from 
Gelding's  Cmsar  (Richardson)  :  "  Our  eneraeyes  cn..«wn7 
with  a  great  noyse,  as  if  the  victory  had  bene  theirs  out 
of  all  age." 

Entreat  (xi'-rb  act.)  is  frequently  found  in  the  A.  V. 
where  wo  should  now  use  the  verb  treat,  alw.ays  -n-ith  a 
qualifying  adverli.  as  Gen.  xii.  16  :  "He  entreated  Abrara 
well  for  her  sake ;  "  Luke  xx.  11 :  "  They  entreated  him 
shamefully,  and  sent  him  away  empty ;  "  Acts  xxvii.  3  : 
"Julius  courteously  entreated  Paul."  Wo  may  illus- 
trate this  usage  from  early  authors. 

"  Uncle,  you  s.iy  the  qn.>en  is  at  yonr  house ; 
For  heaven's  soke  fairly  let  her  be  entreated." 

(Shakespeare.  ICich.  II.,  iii.  1.) 
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"  So  ;iU  tlie  twenty  I  likewise  entreaUd, 
And  left  them  groaning  there  upon  the  plaiu.'* 

^Spenser,  Paei'i/  QiKcii,  iv.  10,  10.) 

Eschew  (verb  act.),  "  to  avoid,"  "flee  from."  Au 
obsolete  aud,  we  fear,  a  too  often  unintelligible  word, 
found  both  in  the  A.  V.  aud  in  the  Prayer-Book.  Job 
is  described  as  one  that  "  feared  God  and  eschewed 
evil"  (Job  i.  1,  8 ;  ii.  3).  St.  Peter,  quoting  Ps.  xxxiv. 
1-1,  exliorts  his  readers  to  "  eschew  evil  and  do  good,"  a 
rendering  found  in  the  Prayer-Book  Psalter,  which  the 
Bible  version  has  "  depart  from  evil."  In  the  collect 
for  the  Third  Sunday  after  Easter  we  are  taught  to 
pray  that  "all  that  are  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of 
Christ's  religion  may  eschew  those  things  that  are  con- 
trary to  their  profession."  Eschew  is  au  anglicised 
form  of  the  old  French  verb  eschever,  "  to  avoid," 
"turn  away  from,"  allied  to  the  It^ilian  schivare,  "to 
avoid,"  "parry  a  blow,"  and  the  German  scheuern,  "to 
shun."     The  following  are  examples  of  its  use  : — 

•'  Thau  is  it  wisdom,  as  it  thiulieth  me, 
To  uiakeu  vertu  of  necessite, 
And  tok  it  wel  that  we  may  not  escline  ? " 

(Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  2183—5.) 

"Forsoth  esc/ttice  young  widewis"  (Wiclif,  1  Tim.  v.  11). 
"  Eich&wiag  curside  nouelties  of  voyces,  und  opynyouns  of  false- 
name  of  kuuuyug  "  (16.  vi.  20). 

'*  Heaven  give  that  joy,  what  caunot  he  eschetccd  must  be  em- 
braced."    (Shakespcai'e,  Merry  Wi-ves  of  Wind^ov,  v.  5.) 

Pat  {subst.),  the  older  spelling  of  the  modern  "  vat." 
The  simple  noun  is  f  oimd  in  Joel  ii.  24 ;  iii.  13  :  "  The 
fats  shall  overflow  with  wine  and  oil;."  "The  press  is 
full,  the  fats  overflow;"  and  the  compounds  winefat 
(Isa.  IxWii.  3 ;  Mark  xii.  1),  pressfat  (Hag.  ii.  16).  It  is 
theA.  S./ae<,  -pi.  fatv,,  fata,  "  a  vessel,"  "a  vat."  lu 
Shakespeare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  the  edition  of 
1623  gives  the  old  spelling  fattes,  where  modern  editions 
have  vats. 

"  Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  viue, 
Pluuipie  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyre. 
In  thy/at(cs  our  cares  be  drowued." 

Fine,  Finer,  Fining-pot  (Job  xxviii.  1 ;  Prov. 
xvii.  3 ;  XXV.  4;  xxvii.  21).  Another  case  (see  cumber, 
dure)  where  the  simple  word  has  disappeared,  while 
the  compound  refine,  refiner,  &c.,  remains  in  use.  The 
following  examples  are  given  by  Richardson : — 

"  (Gold)  is  assayed  by  the  fire  to  the  iutente  it  may  thenceforth 
bee  had  in  so  much  the  more  price  as  it  is  the  more  exactly 
fyned"  {Udal,  1  Pet.  i. ).  "The  furnaces  where  gold  is  fined" 
(Holland,  Piuit/,  xxxiv.  13).  "  The  law  of  England  .  .  .  by  many 
successions  of  ages  has  been  fined  aud  refined  by  au  infinite  number 
of  grave  and  learned  men  "  (Hobbes,  Dial,  on  Lait-s  of  England). 


Fitches  (sjtbst.),  now  spelt  "vetches"  (Isa.  xxviii. 
25,  27 ;  Ezek.  iv.  9),  as  in  the  case  of  the  word  fat,  the 
substitution  of  the  broader  for  the  narrower  sound  of  v 
for/  (of  which  wo  have  other  examples  in  vixens  fixen, 
"  the  she-fox ;"  five,  and  fifty),  obscures  its  meaning, 
except  where,  as  in  many  lociil  dialects,  it  continues  to 
be  the  recognised  form  of  the  word.  Chaucer  spells  it 
"fetches." 


."  This  is  said  by  hem  that  be  not  worth  two /etches.'' 

(Troiius  and  Cress.,  iii.  938.) 

Gerard  gives  both  speUiugs :  "  It  is  called  in  English 
vetch  ov  fetch  "  (Herbal.,  1053). 

Gier-eagle  is  found  as  the  name  of  a  bird  of  prey 
forbidden  to  be  eaten  (Lev.  xi.  18;  Dent.  xiv.  17).  It 
is  akin  to  the  German  geier,  "a  vulture,"  "  a  hawk,"  in 
medieval  Latin,  gira.  The  ger-falcon,  or  jerfalcon, 
contains  the  same  root.  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  says  that 
geir  is  constantly  used  by  Holland,  in  his  translation 
of  Pliny,  for  a  vulture.  He  gives  the  following  pas- 
sage : — "The  manner  of  the  geires  is  to  foresee  a  cai-- 
nage,  and  to  fly  two  or  three  dales  before  xmto  the  place 
where  there  will  be  any  carrions  or  dead  carkasses" 
{Pliny,  X.  6).  Elisha  Coles,  in  his  Latin  Dictionary, 
gives  "  a  geier,  vultur."  The  gier-eagle  of  the  A.  V.  is 
now  admitted  to  be  the  white  carrion  vultm'e  of  Egyjit 
(Percropterus  Neophron  ^gyptiacus).  This  was  fii'st 
clearly  established  by  Bruce. 

Glede,  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird  of  prey  (Deut. 

xiv.   13).       It  is  descended  from  the  A.  S.   glida,   "  a 

kite,"  and  was  in  the  general  veruacidar  for  centuries 

since,  and  is  still  in  local  use  for  the  Milvus  ater.     The 

name  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  gliding  or  liovering 

motion  of  a  kite.     Nares  gives  the  foUowiug  examples 

of  its  use  : — 

"  The  glead  and  swallow  labouring  Ion?-,  effectless 
'Gainst  certain  death,  with  wearied  wings  fall  down. 
For  want  of  iJearch,  and  with  the  rest  go  drauu." 

(Sylv.  Du  Barhas,  2nd  day,  1st  week.) 

"  Ravenous  gledes  and  kites  ...  if  they  have  spied  .any  prey 
from  on  high,  quickly  in  their  flight  snatch  it  up,  or  if  they  sieze 
upon  it,  make  no  long  stay."     (Holland,  ^juius  Marcellin,  1609.) 

Goodman  (subst.).  Found  usually  in  the  phrase 
"  goodmau  of  the  house  "  (Matt.  xx.  11 ;  xxiv.  43 ;  Mark 
xiv.  14 ;  Luke  xii.  39  ;  xxii.  11),  but  once  alone  :  "  The 
goodman  is  not  at  home ;  he  is  gone  a  long  journey  " 
(Prov.  vii.  19),  where  we  should  now  say,  "the  master 
of  the  house,"  or,  in  stUl  more  recent  colloquialism, 
"  the  governor."  According  to  Mr.  Earle,  Philology 
of  Engl.  Tonguf.  p.  520,  it  "  means  a  man.  not  who  is 
good  (adjective),  but  a  man  who  is  master  of  the  good 
(substantive),  i.e.,  of  the  household  or  property."  This 
derivation  has  been  called  in  question,  and  "goodmau  " 
is  considered  by  some  (Aldis  Wright,  Bible  Word-Booh, 
p.  231)  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  A.-S.  gummann  or 
guma,  "  a  man ;  "  goodwife  being  a  comi^ound  formed 
in  supposed  correspondence  ^vith  goodman.  The  more 
obvious  derivation  is  probably  the  con-ect  one.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  is  well  illustrated  by  a  passage  from 
Randle  Cotgravc  (1611)  under  the  word  maistre,  given 
by  Mr.  Earle.  "  Also  a  title  of  honours  (such  as  it  is) 
belonging  to  all  artificers  and  tradesmen;  wlience 
Maistre  Pierre,  Maistre  Johann,  &c.,  which  we  give 
not  so  generally,  but  qualifie  the  meaner  sort  of  them 
(especially  iu  country  townes)  with  the  title  of  goodman 
(too  good  for  many).''  The  use  of  goodman  iu  Shake- 
.spearo  shows  that,  as  Cotgrave  asserts,  it  was  confined 
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to  "the  meaner  sort,"  we  have  "Goodman  Driver," 
"Goodman  Dull,"  "Goodman  Verger,"  "Goodman 
PufE,"  "  Goodman  Delver." 

Habergeon  {siibst.).  Exod.  xxviii.  32,  "  And  there 
shall  be  an  hole  in  the  top  of  it  (tho  ophod)  .  .  . 
as  it  were  the  hole  of  an  habergeon  (Exod.  xxxix.  23) ; 
2  Chron.  xxvi.  14,  "  Uzziah  prexJared  .  .  .  shields, 
and  spears,  and  helmets,  and  habergeons ; "  also  Neh. 
iv.  16  ;  Job  xli.  26,  found  in  Wiclif's  Bible  as  haberion, 
habiirion,  hawberiown, — a  small  co.at  of  mail  covering 
the  neck  and  shoulders.  It  is  a  diminutive  form  of 
Uauberh,  from  the  A.-S.  heals-beorga,  a  "  neck-cover- 
ing;" Old  German,  halsberc ;  Old  French,  halberc,  hau- 
berc;  Italian,  asfteri/o.  We  received  it  from  the  Erencli 
haubergeon,  defined  by  Cotgrave  as  "a  little  coat  of 
maile ;  or  only  sleeves  and  gorget  of  maile."  Chaucer, 
•'  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas,"  distinguishes  it  from  liauberk — 

"  Ami  over  that  a  hah^rjeon 
For  persing  of  bis  bert. 
And  over  that  a  fyn  ltauhe)% 
Was  all  y  wrought  of  Jewes  werk." 

We  find  it  often  iu  Spenser — • 

"  Tlieir  migbtie  strokes  their  hahe)'jeons  dismayld." 

(F.  Q.,  Bk.  II.,  vi.  29.) 

And  it  was  adopted  by  Milton — • 

"  Then  put  on  all  thy  gorgeous  arms,  thy  helmet, 
Thy  brigaudine  of  brass,  thy  broad  liaberg>iOa." 

(Sams.  Arjonistes,  1119,  1120.) 

It  very  early  found  a  place  in  translations  of  the  Bible. 
Wiclif  has,  "  clothed  with  the  haburio^m  of  rightwys- 
uesse  "  (Ephes.  vi.  14),  and  "  thei  haddeu  haburiouns 
(A.  V.  "  breastplates  "),  as  yren  haburiotms"  (Rev.  ix. 
9),  where  the  word  is  retained  iu  the  Geneva  Bible  with 
a  slight  change  of  spelling,  habbergions.  Latimer 
speaks  of  "  the  habergeon,  or  coat  armour  of  justice  " 
\8evmons,  p.  29,  Park.  Soc),  and  Udal  of  "  the  jacke 
or  haberio7i  made  of  the  righteousnesse  of  all  the  vertues 
evaugelycall "  {Faraphr.  of  Erasmus,  Luke,  183,  8). 

Hale  [verb  act.).  Luke  xii.  58,  "  Lest  he  [thine 
adversary]  hale  thee  to  the  judge  ;"  Acts  viii.  3,  "Saul 
made  havock  of  the  Church  .  .  .  ,aud  haling  men 
and  women  committed  tliom  to  prison."  To  hale  is  to 
drag  with  violence,  to  pull  along  yui\\  force  a  reluctant 
person,  answering  to  the  modern  strengthened  verb  to 
hmd.  The  root  is  the  same  as  that  of  tho  German 
holen,  the  Dutch  halen,  the  French  haler,  to  pull,  to 
drag,  to  tow.  It  occurs  frequently  iu  our  earlier  writers, 
e.g.,  Lord  Sm'rey,  in  his  Translation  of  the  JEiicid,  ii. 
348,  describes  Hector  as — 

"Distained  with  bloody  dnst,  whose  feet  were  bowlne  (swollen) 
With  tlie  streigbt  cordes  wherewith  they  haled  him.'' 

Spenser  spells  tho  word  hayl — 

"  Him  steruly  gript,  and  hayling  to  and  fro. 
To  overthrow  him  strongly  did  assay." 

We  find  it  iu  Shakespeare  not  unf  requently ;  e.g.,  in 

2  Henry  VI.,  iv.  1,  the  Captain  says  of  Lord  Suffolk — 

"  Hale  him  away,  and  let  him  talk  no  more." 


Helve    (aubst.)   is 


used   iu  the  A.  V.  for  tin 


wooden  handle  of  a  hatchet  (Deut.  xix.  5),  "  When  his 
hand  fetcheth  a  stroke  with  the  axe  to  cut  down  a  tree, 
and  the  head  [Heb.  iron^  slippeth  from  the  helve 
[Heb.  wood] ;  "  where  the  A.  V.  foUows  Wiclif  ("  The 
yrun  slidith  fro  the  helve")  and  Cranmer.  It  is  an 
old  Anglo-Saxon  word,  helf  "  a  handle,"  and  is  still  iu 
use  in  some  parts  of  England.  "  To  throw  the  helve 
after  the  hatchet,"  given  by  Bay  iu  his  Proverbial 
Phrases,  is  a  proverb  stiU  employed  in  describing  the 
conduct  of  those  who  in  despair  give  themselves  up  to 
recklessness.  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Contemplations, 
describes  Elisha  (2  Kings  vi.  6)  as  bon'owing  au  axe 
"  to  cut  an  helve  for  the  lost  axe." 

Inward  (adj.),  "  intimate,"  as  a  friend.  Job  xix.  19, 
"  All  my  inward  friends  abhorred  me  ;  and  they  whom 
I  loved  are  turned  against  me."  It  is  a  good  Eli;4a- 
bcthan  word,  frequent  in  Shakespeare  and  Bacon ;  e.g., 
Lucio  says  of  the  Duke  (Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2), 
"Sii',  I  was  au  inward  [i.e.,  intimate]  frieud  of  his;" 
and  Buckingham  asks  {Michard  III.,  iii.  4) — 

"  Wlio  knows  the  Lord  Protector's  mind  herein? 
Who  is  most  Uiwavd  with  the  noble  duke  V 

And  iu  Bacon's  Essays,  we  read  in  Essay  XL,  Of 
Great  Place,  "  A  servant  or  favourite,  if  he  be  inward, 
and  no  other  cause  of  esteem,  is  commonly  thought  but 
a  byway  to  close  corrujition  ;  "  and  in  Essay  XX.,  Of 
Counsel,  "  Those  inward  counsellors  had  need  also  be 
wise  men." 

Inwards  (subst.),  the  intestines  or  viscera  of  an 
animal.  Exod.  xxix.  13,  22,  "  Thou  shalt  take  all  the 
fat  that  covereth  the  inwards ; "  Lev.  iii.  3,  9,  14 ;  iv. 
8,  &c.  Iu  Wiclif,  where  the  A.  V.  has  "  bowels  "  we 
find  "  inwardnesses,"  "  Ye  ben  not  anguischid  iu  us, 
but  ye  ben  anguischid  in  your  y7iwardnessis"  (2  Cor. 
vi.  12).  In  Shakespeare,  Falstaff  enumerates  among 
the  virtues  of  "  sherris,"  that  "  it  makes  its  course  from 
the  inwards  to  the  parts  extreme  "  (2  Henry  TV.,  iv.  3). 

Enap  (verb  act.)  is  not  found  iu  the  A.  V.,  but  sur- 
vives in  the  Prayer-Book  Psalter  :  "  He  breakoth  the 
bow,  and  hnappeth  the  spear  in  sunder  "  (Ps.  xlvi.  9). 
This  verb,  which  has  been  superseded  iu  our  ordinary 
language  by  "  snap,"  is,  like  that,  evidently  formed 
from  the  sound,  and  corresjionds  mth  the  German 
hnappen,  "  to  crack."  We  meet  with  it  iu  Shakespeare 
(Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  1) :  "  I  would  she  were  as  lying 
a  gossip  in  that  as  ever  Imapped  ginger."  A  passage 
quoted  by  Richardson  from  North's  Translation  of 
Plutarch  supplies  a  close  parallel  to  that  in  the  Psalter  : 
"  At  tho  length  he  made  such  struggling,  putting  back 
one  thigh  and  setting  forward  another,  that  he  hnapped 
the  staff  of  the  dart  iu  sunder."  From  the  sound,  hnap 
also  was  tised  to  signify  to  deal  a  short  sharp  blow. 
Thus  to  "  hnap  a  pair  of  tongs  together "  (Bacon, 
Nat.  Hist.  §  133). 

"  He  with  bis  slieephooke  knaps  tliem  ou  tlio  pates, 
Schooliug  bis  tender  lambs  from  wauton  tzates.** 

(Nures'  Glossary.) 
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Enop  {stihst.),  tho  same  word  as  hndb,  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  hnap  ;  as  that  signifies  to  strike 
with  a  sharp  sound,  so  this  implies  tho  lump,  promi- 
nence, or  swelling  caused  bj  a  blow.  The  root  is  one 
of  the  most  widely  spread.  Gaelic,  cnap,  ''  to  strike,  to 
beat,"  aud  also  "a  button,  a  lump,  a  hillock;"  A.-S. 
cnaep,  "  a  top,  a  buttou,"  from  whicli  comes  tho  old 
English  aud  provincial  haap  for  the  top  of  a  hill.  The 
well-known  thistle-like  flower,  knapweed,  is  so  called 
from  the  round  balls  of  its  inflorescence.  German,  hnopf, 
"  a  button."  Our  translators  only  employed  it  in  the 
description  of  the  golden  candlestick  (Exod.  xxi.  31, 
33).  Wiclif  uses  it,  Exod.  xx-vd.  11,  "  Pifti  knojipis 
of  bras;"  and  sxxvi.  18,  "Pifti  brasuu  hnoppis  with 
wliich  the  roof  myghto  be  kuyt  "  ("  fastnyugs "  and 
"  bokelis  "  are  alternative  readings),  where  the  A.  V. 
has  "  taches,"  i.e.,  "tacks,"  or  "catches."  Chaucer 
employs  hnop  for  a  button.  The  purplo  robe  worn  by 
"  Biches  "  is  described 

"  With  a  bend  of  gold  tassiled, 
Aud  kiw^QS  fine  of  gold  amiled." 

{Romaunt  of  Rose,  1080.) 

And  for  a  rosebud — 


'  Of  /aioppijs  close  some  saw  I  there. 
And  some  well  better  woseu  were." 


(rbid.,  1702.) 


Latchet  {subsi.).  Synonymous  with  the  modern  lace 
(cf.  "  bootlace,"  "  staylace"),  of  which  it  is  adimiuutive, 
used  only  in  the  A.  V.  as  a  "fastening  of  a  sandal,"  "  a 
shoestring."  Gen.  xiv.  23,  "  I  will  not  take  from  a  thread 
even  to  a  slioelatchet,"  where  Wiclif  "s  version  has  "  the 
thojig,"  or  "  the  lace  of  his  schoon ;"  Isa.  v.  27,  "  Neither 
shall  the  girdle  of  their  loins  be  loosed,  nor  the  latchet 
of  their  shoes  be  broken ; "  Mark  i.  7,  Luke  iii.  16, 
"  The  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  un- 
loose."    Latchet  is  a  derivative  fi-om  the  Latin  laqueus, 


"  a  snare,"  through  the  Italian  laccio,  "  a  thong,"  "  a 
string,"  and  its  diminutive  laccietto,  and  the  French 
lacet — aU  related  to  the  A.-S.  laeccan,  "to  lay  hold 
of,"  "to  catch."  Tho  word  latch,  both  in  its  substantive 
aud  verb  form,  is  now  restricted  to  the  fastening  of  a 
door,  but  was  formerly  used  in  a  much  wider  signifi- 
cation— e.y.,  by  Chaucer,  for  a  "snare" — • 

"  Love  will  noue  other  birde  catch, 
Though  he  set  either  uette  or  latch." 

(Eom.  of  Rosa,  162i,) 

And  by  Shakespeare — ' 

"  I  have  words 
That  would  be  howled  out  iu  the  desert  air, 
Where  bearing  would  uot  latch  thein  "  [lay  bold  of  them]. 

(Macbeth,  iv.  3.) 

Liearn  {verb  act.).  This  verb,  which  formerly  had  a 
double  sigTiification,  both  to  impart  and  to  acquire 
knowledge,  has  now  entirely  lost  the  former,  except  as 
a  provinciaUsm.  It  occurs  in  the  sense  of  "  to  teack  " 
in  the  A.  V.  only  hi  Acts  vii.  22,  "  Moses  was  learned 
[iTratSeie-n,  taught,  Lustructed]  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians;"  but  is  more  frequently  found  in  the 
Prayer- Book  Psalter  :  Ps.  xxv.  4,  "  Lead  me  forth  in 
thy  truth,  and  Uam  me  "  (Ps.  Ixxxii.  5  ;  cxix.  66  ;  cxxxii. 
13).  Our  language  is  singular  in  this  uuion  of  the  two 
senses  in  one  word.  All  the  cognate  tongues  distinguish 
aeciu-ately  between  "  teaching  "  and  "learning;"  e.g., 
A.-S.  laeran.,  "to  teach;"  leornian,  "to  learn  ;"  German, 
lehren  and  lernen.  The  sense  "  to  teach  "  is  the  most 
usual  one  in  Piers  Plowman ;  e.g. — 

"  'What  !*  quod  the  Preat  to  Perkyn,  *  Peter,  as  me  thiuketh 
Tbou  art  lettred  a  litel,  who  lerncO.  the  ou  boke  ?  '  " 

(vii.  131.) 

Shakespeare  also  uses  it — 

"  Sweet  prince,  you  Icani  me  noble  thankfulness." 

{M.uch  Ado  about  Noth'uig,  iv,  1.) 


GEOGEAPHY   OF  THE   BIBLE. 

PALESTINE. 


BY    MAJOR    WILSON,    R.E. 


v.— GALILEE. 

'HE  circumstances  under  which  Galilee  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  appointment  of  three  cities 
of  refuge  west  of  Jordan,  are  rather  in- 
teresting as  apparently  indicating  the  existence  in  the 
time  of  Joshua  of  some  division  of  Palestine  into  three 
districts,  corresponding  to  the  later  Roman  provinces 
of  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Judasa.  The  first  of  the  three 
cities  was  Kedesh,  iu  Galilee,  iu  Mount  Naphtali ;  tho 
second  Shechem,  iu  Mount  Ephraim ;  aud  tho  third 
"  Hebron,  in  the  mountain  of  Judah  "  (Josh.  xx.  7).  The 
name  "  Galil,"  however,  in  this  passage  is  confined  to 
a  small  "  circuit "  or  "  region  "  near  Kedesh,  and  it  is 
used  in  a  similar  sense  in  1  Kings  ix.  11,  where  we  are 
told  that  Solomon  gave  Hiram  twenty  cities  in  the  laud 


of  Galileo  as  payment  for  the  timber  a:; d  gold  used  in 
the  building  of  the  Temple;  and  in  2  Kings  xv.  29, 
where  Galileo  is  included  in  the  list  of  places  taken  by 
Tiglath-pUeser,  aud  whose  inhabitants  were  carried 
away  captive  by  him  to  Assyria.  In  Isa.  ix.  1,  the 
district  is  called  "  Galilee  of  the  nations "  (Gentiles), 
either  from  the  transfer  of  a  number  of  its  cities  to 
Hiram,  or  from  the  settlement  of  strangers  in  the 
country  after  the  deportation  of  its  inhabitants  to  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  After  the  Captivity  the 
division  of  Palestine  into  three  districts  is  more 
marked ;  but  the  boundaries  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
clearly  defined  until  they  became  Roman  provinces. 

The  Galilee  of  the  New  Testament,  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  life  and  ministry  of  our  Lord,  was 
separated  into  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee,  and  extended 
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from  Carmel  and  tlio  southern  edge  of  the  great  plain 
of  Esdraelon  on  the  south  to  the  sources  of  Jordan  and 
the  river  Litany  on  the  north ;  and  embraced  the 
country  between  the  Jordan  and  Sea  of  Galilee  on  the 
cast,  and  the  temtoi-y  of  Ptolemais  on  the  west.  We 
liave  ah-eady  had  occasion  to  notice  that  portion  of  the 


the  two  promontories  of  Has  el  Abiad  and  Ras  en 
Nakura  (Ladder  of  Tyre) ;  but  as  we  proceed  southward 
the  ground  rises,  the  town  of  Safed  lies  on  a  hill  3,000 
feet  high,  whilst  to  tlie  west  of  it  is  Jebel  Jermuk,  the- 
culminating  point  of  the  hills  of  GalOee,  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea.     From  Jermuk  a  high  ridge  runs  west- 


MAP    OF    GALILEE. 


province  bordering  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  Jordan 
valley,  and  may  now  pass  to  an  examination  of  the 
upland  country,  which  is  really  a  continuation  of  the 
southern  spurs  of  Lebanon,  though  separated  from  the 
main  range  by  tho  deep  chasm  of  the  Litany.  At  first 
the  hill-country  is  a  broad  elevated  tract  of  rich  land, 
overlooking  the  Jordan  valley  by  a  steep  descent  on  tho 
cast,  and  on  tho  west  throwing  out  rocky  spurs,  with 
deej)  intervening  valleys,  to  the  sea  itself,  so  as  to  form 


ward  to  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  plain  of 
Er  Rameh,  and  south  of  the  latter  we  reach  a  broad 
range  of  hills,  the  Mount  Asamon  of  Josephus,  ^vith 
the  rich  plain  of  El  Buttauf  beyond  it.  and  still  farther 
south  the  lower  hills  that  border  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
on  the  north,  with  the  hQl  above  Nazareth  rising  amongst 
them  in  a  conspicuous  manner.  The  hills  that  skirt  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon  are  high  and  precipitous  on  the 
cast,  as  in  the  traditional  Mount  of  Precipitation ;  but 
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on  tlie  west  they  sink  gradually  throngli  a  series  of 
low  ridges  to  tlio  plain.  At  the  north-east  corner  of 
Esdi-aelon  is  the  isolated  hill  of  Mount  Tabor ;  and  at 
its  eastern  extremity  rises  Jehel  Duhy,  or  Little  Her- 
jnon,  with  Nain  and  Eudor  lying  at  its  foot;  on  the 
south  the  plain  is  limited  by  the  ridge  of  Carmel  on 
the  west,  and  by  the  range  of  Mount  Gilboa  (Jebel 
Fukua)  on  the  cast.  The  hills  of  Galilee  are  of  lime- 
stone, but  there  are  in  several  places  large  tracts  of 
basalt,  as,  for  iustance,  at  Alma,  El  Jish,  Hattin, 
above  Tiberias,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Jebel  Duliy. 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  featm-e  of  Galilee  is  the 
number  and  richness  of  its  plains,  such  as  the  Merj 
Ayun,  in  the  extreme  north ;  the  plain  of  Zaanaim,  near 
Kades,  where  Jael  was  encamped  when  Sisera  sought 
refuge  from  the  victorious  Israelites ;  the  plain  of 
Ramah,  some  ten  miles  long  and  two  miles  wide,  and 
full  of  fiue  old  olive  trees;  the  fertile  plain  of  El 
Buttauf;  the  "great  plain  of  Asochis"of  Josephus; 
and  Esdi-aelon,  wliich  stretches  from  west  to  east,  and, 
nowhere  more  than  four  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
completely  separates  the  hUl-country  of  GalUee  from 
that  of  Samaria.  There  is  no  deficiency  of  water  in  the 
district ;  through  Esdraelon  winds  the  river  Kishon,  and 
down  the  valley  of  Jezrecl  the  waters  of  the  fountains 
of  Zerin  and  Ain  Jalud  find  their  way  to  the  Jordan 
valley ;  whilst  farther  north  streams  run  down  through 
Wadies  Rubudiyeh,  Hendaj,  and  Derdarah  towards  the 
east,  and  on  the  west  is  the  Nahr  Naman,  or  river 
Belus;  there  are  also  many  fino  springs,  of  which  we 
need  only  mention  here  those  of  Kedesh,  Tibnin,  Hattin, 
Seffiu-iyeh,  noted  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades; 
Nazareth,  the  traditional  scene  of  the  Annunciation; 
Lejjun  (the  waters  of  Megiddo),  Ain  Jalud,  and  the 
copious  springs  round  the  base  of  Jebel  Jermuk. 
Throughout  Galilee  the  vegetation  is  luxuriant  and 
abundant ;  the  slopes  of  Jermuk,  Tabor,  and  other 
mountains  are  still  clothed  with  trees  and  brushwood, 
and  many  of  the  hiUs  were  once  covered  with  forests 
that  have  left  traces  of  their  existence  in  large  roots, 
which  form  an  almost  inexhaustible  mine  for  the  char- 
coal burners  of  Damascus.  In  some  of  the  valleys 
trees  and  shrubs  grow  with  a  luxuriance  that  is  seen 
nowhere  else  in  Palestine  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  vale  of  Nablus ;  the  soil  is  of  great  fertility,  and 
where  cultivated  produces  rich  crops,  whether  of  corn 
on  the  plains  of  Esdraelon  and  Buttauf,  or  of  olive  and 
vine  iu  the  secluded  valleys  of  the  upland  region. 

It  was  this  rich  district  that,  in  the  final  dirision  of 
Palestine  between  the  twelve  tribes,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Asher,  Na]>htali,  Zebuluu,  and  Issachar.  To  Asher 
was  assigned  the  sea-coast  from  Carmel  to  Sidon,  with 
the  plain  of  Phoenicia  and  the  low  hills  on  its  western 
border — one  of  the  richest  tracts  in  Palestine,  well 
fulfilling  the  promise  made  in  the  blessmg  of  Jacob, 
that  his  "bread"  should  be  "fat,"  and  that  he  should 
yield  "royal  dainties"  (Gen.  xlix.  20) ;  and  in  that  of 
Moses,  that  ho  should  be  "  blessed  with  children,"  and 
■'  dip  his  feet  in  oil,"  and  that  his  "  shoes  "  should  be 
"iron  and  brass."     The  royal  dainties  refer  to  the  rich 


harvests  of  corn,  oil,  and  wheat,  whilst  in  the  iron  and 
brass  for  the  shoes  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  the 
metallic  manufactures  of  the  Phoenicians.  To  Naph- 
taU  fell  the  broad  elevated  tract  lying  between  Asher 
and  the  Jordan,  the  modern  Belad  Besharah  ("  land  of 
good  tidings  "),  which  may  still  be  described  in  the  words 
of  Josejjhus  as  "  universally  rich  and  fruitful,  and  full 
of  the  plantations  of  trees  of  all  sorts,  insomuch  that  it 
invites  the  most  slothful  to  take  pains  in  its  cultivation 
by  its  fruitfulness  " — a  laud  iu  which  Naphtali  was  to 
be  "satisfied  with  favour,  and  fuU  with  the  blessing  of 
the  Lord."  To  Zebuliin  was  allotted  the  liUl-couutry 
bordering  on  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  from  the 
sea-coast  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  he  was  to  "  dwell  at  the 
haven  of  the  sea,"  at  the  "  going  out  "  of  Acre,  and  was 
"  to  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  treasures 
hid  in  the  sand  "  (Dent,  xxxiii.  19) — an  allusion  pos- 
sibly to  the  fisheries  that  yielded  the  purple  Tyrian 
d3'e,  and  to  the  manufacture  of  glass  from  the  sands  of 
the  river  Belus.  Issachar  received  for  his  inheritance 
the  fertile  plaiu  of  Esdraelon,  with  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Jezrecl ;  here,  on  the  highway  of  the  armies  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  the  great  battle-field  of  Palestine, 
he  was  to  lead  a  nomad  life,  dwelling  "  in  tents,"  bow- 
ing "  his  shoulder  to  bear,"  and  becoming  "  a  servant  to 
tribute;"  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  equally  with 
Zebulun  to  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas  and  of 
treasures  hid  in  the  sand. 

Though  the  whole  of  Galilee  and  Phoenicia  were 
allotted  to  the  four  tribes,  the  latter  country  was 
never  conquered,  and  no  one  can  help  being  struck 
by  the  peculiar  relations  that  existed  between  the 
Israelites  and  their  northern  neighbom'S.  In  Judg. 
i.  31,  we  are  told  that  Asher  did  not  drive  out  "  the 
inhabitants  of  Accho,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Zidon, 
nor  of  Ahlab,  nor  of  Achzib,  nor  of  Helbah,  nor  of 
Aphik,  nor  of  Rehob ; "  and  iu  verso  32,  that  the 
Asherites  "  dwelt  among  the  Canaanites,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land."  Neither  did  Naphtali  di'ive  out 
the  inhabitants  of  Beth-shemesh  and  Beth-anath,  but 
"ho  dwelt  among  the  Canaanites;"  nevertheless,  the 
inhabitants  of  these  towns  became  tributaries  to  him, 
and  in  the  sou  of  a  ^vidow  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali, 
whose  husband  was  "a  man  of  Tyre,  a  worker  in  brass" 
(1  Kings  vii.  14),  we  have  an  indication  that  mixed 
marriages  were  not  uncommon.  There  is  no  ti-ace  of 
any  great  war  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Phceni- 
ciaus,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  northern  tribes  settled  down  as  fellow-citizens 
amongst  the  people  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  other  Phccni- 
ciau  cities,  not  always  without  being  oppressed,  as  we 
learn  from  Amos,  who  threatens  Tyi-e  "  because  they 
delivered  up  the  whole  capW\-ity  to  Edom,  and  remem- 
bered not  the  brotherly  covenant"  (Amos  i.  9l;  and 
from  Joel,  who  complains  against  Tyve  and  Zidon 
because  they  had  sold  the  childi-en  of  Judah  and  of 
Jerusalem  "  unto  the  Grecians,"  that  they  "  might 
remove  them  far  from  their  border "  (Joel  iii.  6).  To 
this  close  intercourse  with  the  idolatrous  nations  around 
them  we  may  probably  ascribe  the  early  perversion  of 
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the  northern  tribes  from  the  pure  worship  of  Jehovah, 
and  that  gradual  decay  which  made  them  au  easy  prey 
to  the  iuvador.  Even  iu  the  time  of  our  Saviour  there 
apiJears  to  have  beeu  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
Jews  of  Nortlieru  and  Southern  Palestine,  perhaps  due 
to  a  similar  intercourse  with  the  Gentiles.  There  are 
several  passages  in  the  New  Testament  that  show  that 
the  Galileans  were  looked  down  upon  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Judsea,  and  that  there  was  some  peculiarity  iu 
their  dialect  or  accent  by  which  they  were  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  other  Jews. 

"We  may  now  give  some  account  of  the  most  interest- 
ing localities  in  Galilee,  commencing  at  the  northern 
extremity  with  the  Merj  Ayim,  a  beautifid  plain  six 
miles  long  and  two  broad,  between  the  Litany  and 
Hasbany  rivers.  In  the  centre  of  the  plain  is  the  fine 
spring  of  Derderah,  supplpug  the  stream  that  runs  by 
Abil  (Abel-beth-maachah)  to  the  Jordan;  and  at  its 
northern  end  is  a  mouud,  Tell  Dibbin,  covered  with 
ruins  which  are  supposed  to  bo  those  of  Ijou,  a  town  of 
Naphtali  taken  by  the  captains  of  Beuhadad  at  the 
same  time  as  Dan  and  Abel-beth-niaaehah,  and  cap- 
tured at  a  later  date  by  Tiglath-pileser.  Southwards, 
on  a  slight  elevation  at  the  brink  of  the  precipitous 
descent  to  the  Jordan  valley,  is  the  largo  castle  of 
Hunin,  erected  apparently  during  the  period  of  the 
Crusades.  The  keep,  however,  is  much  older,  either 
Roman  or  Jewish,  and  is  protected  by  a  deep  ditch 
partly  excavated  iu  the  rock.  The  place  must  always 
havo  been  of  importance  as  commanding  the  ascent 
from  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  western  hills,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  identified  with  any  Bible  name.  West  of 
Hunin  is  the  castle  of  Tibnin,  standing  on  a  rocky 
isolated  hill  with  the  ■vilhige  of  the  same  name  at  its 
base.  This  fortress  was  built  by  Hugh  of  St.  Omer,  in 
1107,  and  under  the  name  of  Toron  is  frequently  men- 
tioned iu  the  Mstory  of  the  Crusades  ;  its  siege  by  the 
Duke  of  Brabant,  iu  1197,  and  the  disgraceful  flight  of 
his  army  when  on  the  point  of  success,  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  incidents  of  that  stormy  time. 

Southwards  from  Hunin  the  main  road  crosses  or 
skirts  several  small  plains,  which,  with  their  bright 
green  crops  and  the  wooded  hills  that  slope  gently 
down  to  them,  form  some  of  the  softest  and  most 
beautiful  scenery  in  Palestine.  The  largest  and  most 
picturesque  of  these  plains  is  that  of  Kades,  with  the 
ruins  of  Kedesh-naphtali.  lyiug  on  its  western  border. 
Kedesh  was  appointed  a  city  of  refiige,  and  allotted  to 
the  Levites.  It  was  the  residence  of  Bai-ak,  and  the 
place  in  which  he  assembled  the  tribes  of  Naphtali  and 
Zebulun  before  mai'ching  against  Sisera ;  and  near 
it  was  the  terebinth  of  Zaanaim,  under  which  the  tent 
of  Heber  the  Kenite  was  pitched.  It  was  one  of  the 
to\vns  taken  by  Tiglath-pileser,  and  iu  the  time  of 
Josephus  was  in  possession  of  the  Tyiians;  at  a 
later  date  it  appears  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  con- 
siderable Roman  town,  called  byEusobius  and  Jerome, 
Kudossos,  or  Cidissus.  The  modern  village  of  Kades 
stands  on  the  hill-side,  amidst  a  vast  he.ap  of  rub- 
bish, iu  which  may  be  seen  many  mutilated  capitals 


and  columns,  but  the  more  important  ruins  are  on  a 
tongue  of  land  runniug  out  eastwards  into  the  plain. 
These  consist  of  a  large  masonry  tomb,  with  places 
for  several  bodies,  which,  from  the  similarity  of  its 
architecture  to  that  of  the  synagogues,  appears  to  be  of 
Jewish  origin ;  a  temple  of  Baal  of  the  same  date  as 
those  at  Baalbek,  in  which  an  altar  has  been  found  with 
an  inscription  to  Bsuil  as  Lord  of  Sports,  and  a  lintel 
with  a  bust  of  the  god;  and  a  remarkable  group  of 
stone  sarcophagi  standing  on  a  masonry  platform. 
There  are  also  large  numbers  of  rock-hewn  tombs, 
some  of  which  have  peculiar  features  iu  their  construc- 
tion not  seen  elsewhere.  In  close  proximity  to  Kedesh 
was  Hazor,  the  city  of  Jabiu,  and  principal  city  of  the 
north  of  Palestine,  which  we  woidd  propose  to  identify 
with  some  extensive  ruins  on  a  prominent  hill.  Tell 
Harah,  overlooking  the  Huleh  Lake,  and  about  two 
miles  from  Kades.  The  ruins  are  those  of  a  citadel 
and  a  town  of  some  size  surrounded  by  a  wall ;  the  re- 
mains are  all  of  an  ancient  type,  and  no  mortar  has 
been  used  iu  any  of  the  buildings.  Dr.  Robinson  has 
brought  forward  several  strong  arguments  in  support 
of  his  theory  that  Hazor  was  at  Tell  Khureibeh,  a  hill 
not  far  from  Tell  Harah,  but  they  all  apply  with  far 
greater  force  to  the  latter  place,  which  the  learned 
American  traveller  does  not  appear  to  have  visited. 

South-west  of  Kades  is  the  village  of  Tarun,  the 
modei-n  representative  of  Iron,  a  town  of  Naphtali 
mentioned  in  Josh.  xix.  38,  between  En-hazor  and 
Migdal-el ;  there  are  many  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  -VTllago,  including  those  of  an  early  Christian 
church,  prettily  situated  on  rising  groimd,  and  at  one 
time  containing  several  large  stone  sarcophagi,  orna- 
mented with  crosses,  which  are  now  lying  on  the  slope 
of  the  hUl.  Not  far  south  of  Yaruu  is  the  village  of 
Kefr  Birim,  with  tlie  ruins  of  two  synagogues,  one  in 
a  sidficient  state  of  preservation  to  enable  us  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  style  of  its  architecture.  We  have  in 
a  previous  paper  noticed  the  principal  features  con- 
nected mth  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  syna- 
gogues in  Galilee,  and  ^vUl  only  remark  here  on  the 
evidence  they  afford  of  the  wealth  and  culture  of  the 
Jews  in  Northern  Palestine  at  the  time  they  were 
erected,  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  our  ei-a. 
Kefr  Birim  is  inhabited  solely  by  Maronite  Christians, 
who  have  a  small  church  in  tho  village,  and  the  iilace 
was  once  celebrated  as  containing  tlie  tombs  of  Barak 
and  Obadiah.  At  Meiron,  south-west  of  Kefr  Birim, 
and  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  Jermuk,  there  is  another  syna- 
gogue, the  site  for  which  had  iu  great  part  to  be  cut 
out  of  the  rock.  Round  the  modern  callage  there  are  an 
immense  number  of  rock-hewn  tondjs  of  every  known 
form ;  and  on  a  ridge  to  the  south  there  is  a  remarkable 
sarcophagus  for  two  bodies,  raised  on  a  sort  of  platform, 
witli  a  passage  and  chamber  so  arranged  that  the  friends 
or  relatives  of  the  deceased  coixld  enter  and  look  at  tho 
bodies  after  they  had  been  laid  out.  Meiron  is  said  to 
be  the  resting-place  of  Hillel,  Shammai,  aud  other 
celebrated  Jews,  whose  tombs  are  situated  on  one  side 
of  a  large  rectangular  court ;  here  during  the  Peast  of 
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Purim  numlDers  of  Jewish  pilgrims  assemble,  and  costly 
robes  and  rich  offeriugs  are  burned  in  stone  basins 
raised  to  such  a  height  that  every  one  in  the  courtyard 
can  see  the  gift  and  he  -who  sacrifices  the  gift.  At 
night  bonfires  are  lighted  on  the  hOls,  and  cast  a  lurid 
glare  over  the  country,  strangely  recalling  the  time 
■when  many  a  hUl-top  in  Palestine  was  aglow  with  fii-es 
in  honour  of  Baal. 

From  the  summit  of  Jebel  Jermuk  there  is  a  grand 
view  of  the  surrounding  country — Lebanon  and  Her- 
mon  on  the  north,  Tabor  and  Carmel  on  the  south, 
with  the  Sea  of  Galilee  on  one  side  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  other.  It  is  one  of  those  extensive 
views  so  common  in  Palestine,  which  give  such  a 
good  idea  of  the  smaHness  of  the  land,  and  yet 
embrace  so  many  localities  of  undying  interest.  East- 
ward, on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Jordan  valley,  is  the 
toH-n  of  Safed,  with  its  fine  old  castle  and  filthy  habita- 
tions, which  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  be  "  the 
city  set  upon  a  hiU  which  cannot  bo  hid  "  (Matt.  v.  14). 
On  New  Tear's  Day,  1837,  Safed  was  almost  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  when  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
houses  were  thrown  down,  and  about  5,000  people 
perished  in  the  ruins.  A  similar  disaster  befell  El 
Jish,  the  Giscala  of  Josephus,  north  of  Safed,  where 
every  house  was  laid  low,  and  the  falling  church 
crushed  a  number  of  the  congregation  who  were  at 
prayers  at  the  time.  To  the  south  of  Jebel  Jcrmuk  is 
the  large  well-built  vdlago  of  El  Mughar,  standing 
on  the  slope  of  Tell  Hazur,  perhaps  the  Eu-hazor  of 
Josh.  xix.  37 ;  and  westward  is  Ramoh  or  Ramali,  one 
of  the  fortified  towns  of  Naphtali,  giving  its  name  to 
the  wooded  plain  beneath  it.  The  next  pliice  of  inte- 
rest is  TTmin  el  Amud,  a  collection  of  ruins,  including 
those  of  a  synagogue,  situated  at  the  extreme  eastern 
limit  of  the  rich  plain  of  Buttauf  above  the  head  of 
Wady  Hamam.  The  ruins  have  not  been  identified  with 
any  Bible  name,  but  if,  as  we  believe,  Cana  was  at 
Kliirbet  Kana,  they  would  be  of  special  interest  as 
standing  on  the  direct  road  from  Cana  to  Capernaum. 

The  \'iew  westwards  from  Umm  el  Amud  down  the 
great  plaiu  of  Asochis  is  very  fine,  and  there  is  a  curious 
contrast  between  the  white  barren-looking  hills  on  the 


north  and  the  well-wooded  heights  that  form  its 
southern  boundary.  Proceeding  along  the  northern. 
edge  of  the  plain,  we  reach  some  ruins  called  Khirbet 
Kaua  or  Kana  el-Jelil,  which  Dr.  Robinson,  with 
whom  we  are  inclined  to  agree,  identifies  vnili  Cana, 
the  scene  of  our  Lord's  first  miracle,  as  well  as  of  the 
miracle  noticed  in  John  iv.  46 — 54.  The  name  Kana 
el-Jelil  is  an  exact  representation  of  the  Hebrew 
original,  whilst  that  of  Kefr  Kenna,  the  traditional 
site,  about  four  mUes  north-east  of  Naziireth,  is 
very  different  from  it.  The  Bible  afiords  us  no  clue 
to  the  position  of  Cana,  except  that  it  was  on  higher 
gromid  than  Capernaiun,  and  perhaps  within  a  day's 
journey  of  it ;  nor  do  Josephus,  Eusebius,  or  Jerome 
give  any  information  on  this  point ;  we  have,  there- 
fore, to  depend  on  the  later  and  far  from  satisfactory 
accounts  of  pilgrims  and  writers  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Of  these,  Mariuus  Sauutus  (1321  A.D.)  distinctly  places 
Cana  at  Kana  el-Jehl,  and  marks  it  on  his  map  as 
lying  north  of  Sepphoris;  the  same  position  is  also 
assigned  to  Cana  by  Breydenbach  (1483),  Anselm  (1507), 
and  apparently  by  Phocas,  who  in  the  twelfth  century 
travelled  from  Acre  via  Sepphoris  and  Cana  to  Naza- 
reth. Quaresmius  (1616-29)  mentions  both  Canas,  and 
decides  in  favour  of  Kofr  Kenna  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  Nazareth ;  since  his  day  this  has  been  the 
view  generally  held  by  travellers,  with  the  exception  of 
Pococke  (1737-40),  who  seems  inclined  to  identify  Cana 
with  Kana  el-Jelil.  The  ruins  cover  the  summit  and 
sides  of  a  small  spur  that  runs  out  from  the  main  ridge, 
and  consist  of  rock-hewn  cisterns,  the  walls  of  houses, 
a  large  building,  perhaps  a  church,  and  several  tombs ; 
they  are  of  far  more  importance  than  has  generally 
been  supposed,  and  cover  a  large  area. 

A  short  distance  beyond  Kana  is  the  Wady  Jefat,  a 
wild  glen,  with  thickly-wooded  slopes,  which  leads  to 
the  rock  of  Jefat,  identified  by  Schultz  and  other  travel- 
lers with  the  fortress  of  Jotapata,  so  stoutly  defended 
by  Josephus  against  the  Romans,  and  where  he  fell  as  a 
prisoner  into  their  hands  on  the  capture  of  the  place. 
The  natural  features  of  Jefat  correspond  well  with 
the  minute  description  of  Jotapata  given  by  Josephus, 
but  of  the  fortifications  not  a  trace  Las  been  left. 
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F  all  the  diseases  that  afflict  mankind,  by  far 
the  most  interesting  and  important  to  the 
theologian,  and  indeed  to  every  reader  of 
the  Bible,  is  leprosy,  which  word  is  used  by 
our  translators  to  represent  the  Hebrew  nfis  (tzara'ath) 
and  the  Greek  Xe-rrpa.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  the 
subject  of  two  whole  chapters  in  Leviticus  (xiii.,  xiv.), 
besides  being  brought  prominently  before  the  reader  in 
the  cases  of  Moses  (Exod.  iv.  6),  Miriam  (Numb.  xii. 


10),  Naaman  (2  Kings  v.  1),  Gehazi  (2  Kings  v.  27), 
and  Uzziah  (2  Kings  xv.  5 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  19) ; 
and  in  the  New  Testament  this  disease  was  tlie 
occasion  of  two  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  one  of  which 
is  mentioned  by  three  of  the  Evangelists  (St.  Matt. 
viii.  2;  St.  Mark  i.  40;  St.  Luke  v.  12),  the  other 
by  St.  Luke  alone  (xvii.  12).  And  to  this  it  may  bo 
added  that  it  derives  an  additional  interest  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  selected  from  very  earlv  times 
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as  the  special  type  of  sin.  If  the  disease  is  not  (at 
least  in  this  counti-y)  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
physician  as  to  the  divine,  it  is  to  him  a  subject  of 
special  curiosity  and  interest  on  account  of  the  singularly 
confused  way  in  which  the  word  lepra  has  been  used 
for  at  least  800  years,  and  the  difficulty  (until  lately)  of 
obtaining  any  authentic  and  satisfactory  information 
about  tiie  disease  which  (for  the  sake  of  distinction) 
maybe  called  "  genuine  leprosy."  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  give  here  any  description  of  the  modern  leprosy,  as 
most  commentators  give  extracts  from  books  of  travels 
containing  accurate  details  of  this  most  horrible  and 
formidable  disease;  but  as  there  is  considerable 
difforeace  of  opinion  among  competent  judges  as  to 
the  exact  nature  of  the  leprosy  of  the  Old  and  Now 
Testament,  it  will  be  needful  to  examine  this  question 
at  the  outset.  Its  importance  will  bo  best  shown  by 
putting  side  by  side  the  statements  of  some  modern  and 
ancient  ^v^•iters,  and  then  considering  how  far  tliey  can 
be  reconciled  with  each  other.  Thus  Archbishop  Trench 
says  '  of  leprosy  that  it  "  was  nothing  short  of  a  living 
death,  a  poisoning  of  the  springs,  a  corrupting  of  aU  the 
humours,  of  life  ;  a  dissolution  little  by  little  of  the  whole 
body,  so  that  one  limb  after  another  actually  decayed 
and  feU  away."  And  Mr.  Clarke,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  carefid  and  elaborate  "  Preliminary  Note  on  the 
Character  of  Leprosy,"  says  ^  that  it  "  is  the  most  terrible 
of  all  the  disorders  to  which  tlie  body  of  man  is  subject. 
There  is  no  disease  in  which  hope  of  recovery  is  so 
nearly  extinguished."  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Augustine 
says^  that  when  the  lepers  were  restored  to  health, 
they  were  not  said  to  be  "  healed "  {sanati),  but 
"cleansed"  (mimdati),  because  "lepra  is  an  ailment 
affecting  merely  the  colour,  not  the  health  or  the 
soundness  of  the  senses  and  the  limbs."  And  St. 
Isidore  of  Seville  classes  "  scabies "  and  "  lepra " 
together,  and  says  *  that  "  each  complaint  is  a  rough- 
ness of  the  skin,  attended  with  itching  and  scalincss." 
Other  passages  both  from  modern  and  ancient  writers 
might  be  quoted,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
nature  and  the  extent  of  the  difference  of  opinion  that 
exists  on  the  subject  of  the  leprosy  of  the  Bible.  It 
will  bo  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  endeavour  to 
tra-ce  out  the  origin  of  this  difference,  and  probably  the 
most  satisfactory  mode  of  doing  this  will  be  by  ascer- 
taining the  exact  meaning  of  the  words  that  have  been 
■used  as  synonymous  terms  to  represent  this  disease. 

In  carrying  out  this  inquiry,  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  work  backwards,  beginning  with  the  English 
of  the  present  day,  and  gradually  ascending  to  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Hebrew  of 
Moses.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem  that  tliis  is  a  more 
question  about  words,  rather  than  one  relating  to 
divinity,  or  even  to  medical  science ;  but  it  will  in  the 
end  be  found  to  be  one  of  those  cases  in  which  tlie  use 
of  the  same  Latin  word  in  two  quite  different  senses 

1  Notes  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord,  §  10,  p.  213. 

2  Spealter's  Commentary,  Levit.  xiii.,  xiv. 

3  QtuEst.  Evavj..  lib  ii.,  §  40,  torn,  iii.,  p.  IWt  A. 

■•  Etymol.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  8,  §  10,  torn,  i.,  p.  98,  ed.  Matr.  1778. 


has  caused  great  part  of  the  confusion  and  difficulty 
that  has  embarrassed  the  subject,  and  encumbered  it 
with  a  vast  number  of  books  and  dissertations,  which, 
but  for  this  cause,  would  never  have  been  written  at  all. 

The  English  word  leprosy  is  sometimes  used  to 
signify  a  mere  scaly  eruption,  but  is  more  commonly 
applied  to  a  constitutional  disease,  analogous  in  some 
respects  to  certain  bad  forms  of  scrofula,  wliich  has 
within  the  last  few  years  formed  the  subject  of  some 
extensive  and  important  inquiries  conducted  liy  the 
London  College  of  Physicians  at  the  expense  of  tiie 
Colonial  Office.  This  latter  sense  of  the  word  is 
probably  the  only  meaning  which  it  bore  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  Wieliffe  translated  the  New  Testament 
into  English,  and  used  the  words  leprous  and  lepre 
as  synonymous  with  the  Latin  leprosus  and  lep)ra  (St. 
Matt.  viii.  2,  3 ;  qvioted  in  Richardson's  Diet.). 

The  Latin  word  le2:)ra  was  certainly  used  in  this 
latter  sense  during  the  Middle  Ages — generally,  if  not 
exclusively ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  the  older 
wi-iters  it  was  used  as  synonymous  with  the  Greek  AcVpa, 
to  signify  essentially  a  mere  scaly  affection  of  the  skin, 
though  complicated  occasionally  with  more  important 
ailments.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  not  used  to  signify 
the  medieval  or  true  leprosy  before  the  latter  half  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  that  Constantino,  the  learned 
monk  of  Monte  Casino,  is  the  earliest  writer  in  whose 
works  it  is  found  in  this  sense."  It  may  be  considered 
therefore  as  almost  capable  of  proof  that  St.  Jerome 
(towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century)  in  his  revision 
of  the  Latin  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
used  the  word  in  the  earlier  or  less  formidable  sense  ; 
especially  as  Arnobins  (about  the  beginning  of  the  same 
century)  renders''  Aewpa  by  "vitiligo,"  a  word  which 
certaiuly  never  signified  any  disease  at  all  resembling 
the  tnie  leprosy.^ 

With  respect  to  the  Greek  \(TTpa  it  may  be  stated 
that  there  is  probably  no  passage  in  any  medical 
writer,  either  before  or  after  the  time  of  St.  Luke, 
in  which  the  word  is  used  to  signify  anything  but  a 

*  One  <rf  his  works  {De  Mojhorum  Cognitione  ct  Cvratione)  is  a 
translation  from  the  Arabic  treatise  of  Abu  Ja'for  Ahmad  (or 
Ibnu-1-Jezzdr),  and  one  of  the  chapters  (lib.  vii.,  cap.  17,  vol.  i,, 
p.  160)  is  entitled  "  De  Elephantiasi,"  and  corresponds  with  the 
chapter  called  Fi-l-Judhdmin  the  original,  which  is  still  in  MS.  It 
happens  that  this  same  work  was  also  translated  into  Greek,  and 
in  this  version  (which  has  never  been  printed)  the  chapter  in 
question  is  headed  'EAe^ai'T/atrj?.  It  is  also  quite  certain  that  this 
is  the  disease  treated  of ;  but  the  strange  thing  is,  that,  though 
Coustantine  in  the  heading  of  the  chapter  speaks  of  elcpliantinsis, 
in  the  opening  words  of  the  chapter  he  calls  the  disease  lepra. 
Without  pursuing  the  subject  further,  or  attempting  to  account 
for  Coustautiue's  using  two  quite  different  words  iu  the  same 
chapter  to  signify  the  same  disease,  the  writer  will  mei-ely 
suggest  that  it  may  be  this  particular  chapter  which  has  given 
rise  to  all  the  confusion,  respecting  the  use  of  the  word  It'pro,  that 
has  prevailed  from  the  time  of  Constantine  (who  died  towards  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century)  nearly  to  the  present  day ;  at  least 
this  may  be  accepted  as  a  probable  conjecture,  until  some  earlier 
instance  of  this  use  of  the  word  is  pointed  out.  (See  the  Brit,  and 
For.  Med.  Chir.  Eee.  for  Oct.,  1874.) 

<^  Adv.  Gentes,  lib.  i.,  p.  337  A,  1.  8;  p.  3.38  A,  1.  19  ;  p.  339  A, 
I.  13,  ed.  Paris,  1836. 

^  Celsus  says  of  it,  "quamvis  perse  nnlhim  j'mVit'imi  adferl, 
tanien  et  fceda  est,"  &c.  (i>i'  Medic.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  28,  §  19).  Could 
any  physician  speak  iu  this  way  of  the  mediteval  leprosy  ? 
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scaly  skin  disease,  with  or  witliout  more  serious  com- 
plications. Is  it  therefore  credible  that  St.  Luke, 
himself  a  physician,  would  have  given  to  the  word  a 
meaning  quite  different  from  what  it  usually  (if  not 
universally)  bore  in  his  time  ?  or  that  he  would  have 
called  the  disease  \4npa,  when  he  meant  tXeipavTiaats  ? 
which  would  be  much  the  same  as  if  a  physician  in  the 
present  day  were  to  describe  a  bad  *ase  of  scrofula 
under  the  name  of  ringieorm.  Tet  this  is  the  amount 
of  the  burden  of  proof  that  falls  iipon  those  who 
contend  that  by  xi-rrpa  St.  Luke  meant  some  disease 
essentially  resembling  the  true  or  mediaeval  leprosy. 
Many  passages  might  be  quoted  from  the  ancient  non- 
medical writers  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the  same 
general  sense,  so  that  it  seems  probable  that  those 
passages  which  ax^pear  at  first  sight  to  have  a  diiferent 
meaning-  may  admit  of  the  same  explanation. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  old  Greek  version  of  the 
Pentateuch,  in  which  Ae'irpa  is  used  for  the  translation 
of  TOis  {tzara'ath).  If  the  above  reasoning  be  sound, 
and  if  it  be  conceded  that  St.  Luke  wrote  about  the 
same  disease  that  is  described  in  Leviticus,  it  wQl 
follow  that  the  leprosy  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
essentially  difEerent  from  the  leprosy  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  of  modern  times.  Nothing  but  the  strongest 
internal  evidence  could  overthrow  this  conclusion,  and 
this  strong  internal  evidence  is  certainly  wanting ;  for 
when  Lev.  xiii.,  xiv.  are  scientifically  examined  by  an 
impartial  physician,  the  difficidty  of  explaining  the 
word  n?^?  {tzara'afh)  in  these  chapters  as  signifying 
fketpavTiaa-ts  is  at  least  as  groat  as  if  it  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  xinpa. 

A  very  strong  confii-matiou  of  this  view  is  furnished 
by  the  fact  tliat  both  diseases  are  at  the  present  day 
to  be  found  in  Syria,  called  by  two  diiferent  names, 
judhdni  and  baras,  which  correspond  respectively  to 
e\e<t)ayTlacns  and  AeVpn  in  the  translation  of  the  Arabic 
work  already  quoted.' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  bo  mentioned  that  in  the 
Hebrew  translation  of  the  medical  work  mentioned 
above,  the  word  tot^  (tzara'ath)  is  used  for  the  Arabic 
jiidhdm  and  the  Greek  iKetpavTiams.  If,  however,  the 
Latin  lepra  can  be  proved  to  have  lost  its  original  mean- 
ing so  completely  within  the  comparatively  short  period 
of  a  few  huncbed  years,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at 
finding  the  s.ime  change  of  signification  to  have 
occurred  in  the  course  of  several  thousand  years  in  the 

1  Witli  respect  to  the  latter  word  there  is  an  important  and 
interesting  ecntenco  in  Dr.  Tilljury  Tox's  pamphlet,  icjivosi/, 
^iicienl  o>i<I  Modem,  he,  Edinburgh,  1866  :  "  During  the  last  year 
(1865),  in  my  travels  through  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  seeing 
and  hearing  as  much  as  possible  about  leprosy,  curiously  enough, 
I  found  in  the  viciuity  of  the  Lebanon  range,  that  a  form  of  disease 
is  coramou,  of  old  date,  and  recognised  as  distinct  from  dcphantiasis: 
it  is  called  haras  el  Israihj,  I  declare  from  the  description, 
character,  and  seat  of  tlie  disease  that  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  lej\ra  vulgai-ii  or  aip/,os  "  ^p.  7). 


case  of  the  Hebrew  Tayi  [tzara'ath) ;  and  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  conclude  that,  because  the  word  was  used  to 
signify  4\e(pavTiaais  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuiy 
after  Christ,  it  therefore  bore  the  same  meaning  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  jirobably  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
century  before  Christ. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  preceding 
rcmai'ks  are  not  supposed  to  clear  up  all  the  difficulties 
connected  vnth  the  (so-called)  leprosy  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  but  only  to  offer  some  reasons  for 
belie\'ing  that  the  disease  in  question  (though  doubtless 
frequently  modified  in  appearance  and  character  by 
various  complications-)  was  essentially  more  akin  to 
AeVpa  (in  its  proper  sense)  than  to  e\e<payTiains,  and  that 
therefore  the  adoption  of  the  term  "leprosy,"  which  was 
at  thfit  time  used  in  a  diiferent  sense,  was  ill-chosen  in 
tlio  first  instance,  and  has  continued  to  confuse  the 
whole  subject  down  to  the  jjresent  time.  It  would  take 
up  far  too  much  space  to  enter  f idly  into  the  various 
questions  connected  with  this  disease,  and  therefore 
only  a  few  can  be  noticed  here,  and  those  in  a  vei-y 
cursory  and  impei-fect  manner.  It  will  have  been 
oljserved  that  the  view  advocated  above  lessens  con- 
siderably the  medical  importance  of  tlie  disease,  and  it 
certainly  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  a  disease  that 
is  in  itself  so  little  dangerous  should  bo  noticed  at  such 
length  in  Holy  Scripture.  Many  conjectures  have  been 
offered  on  this  subject,  but  perhaps  it  is  better  to 
confess  our  ignorance,  and  to  acknowledge,  that, 
whether  the  disease  in  question  be  considered  in  its 
medical  and  sanitary  aspect,  or  in  a  ceremonial  and 
symbolical  point  of  view,  it  is  not  possible  to  bring 
forward  any  explanation  that  shall  be  perfectly  satis- 
factory— though  there  have  not  been  wanting  competent 
and  even  eminent  persons,  both  di\-ines  and  physicians, 
who  have  ventured  to  pronounce  on  the  subject  ivith  great 
positiveness.  To  confine  these  remarks  to  the  medical 
difficujties  of  the  case,  it  seems  hardly  reasonable  for 
any  one  living  Ln  this  age  and  country  to  expect  to  be 
able  to  verify  by  his  own  experience  Iho  description  of 
such  a  disease  as  nvi^  (tzara'ath),  written  by  a  non- 
profession.il  author,  between  3,000  and  4,000  years  ago, 
and  relating  to  the  different  species  and  complications 
of  the  malady  found  in  Egyiit,  Arabia,  and  Palestine. 
Even  in  the  case  of  many  diseases  mentioned  by  the 
old  Greek,  Ii,atin.  and  Ar.ibic  physicians  in  times  much 
nearer  to  our  own,  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the 
descriptions  is  very  great  (and  found  to  be  the  greatest 
by  those  who  have  given  most  attention  to  the  subjecti; 
and  to  look  for  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  in  the 
diseases  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  is  an  expec- 
tation nni-easonal)le  in  itself,  and  one  which  certainly 
will  not  be  gratified. 


~  Thus   Philo   calls    it  %oXvn6pfov  kch  TroXcTpdn-of,  "  multiform 
aud  changeful"  (?)   (De  Poster.  Caini,  §  13, torn. i., p.  231, ed.  Mangey.) 
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BT   THE   KEV.    S.    O.    GKEEN,    D.D.,    PKESIDENT    OF    RAWDON    COLLEGE,    LEEDS. 


F  ilie  fom-tli  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  tlie  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  were 
overrun  aud  in  part  subdued  by  hordes 
of  Gauls,  partly  from  the  disbanded 
armies  of  Jjrenuus,  flushed  with  their  successes  in  Italy,' 
and  coveting  the  spoils  of  the  Eastern  world.  Migra- 
tions from  the  West  continued  through  successive 
generations  ;  and  the  Asiatic  and  Western  powers 
luaiutained,  with  various  fortunes,  a  long-continued 
struggle,^  until  by  degrees  the  Gallic  community  was 
compressed  into  the  rich  central  district  lying  between 
Phrygia  on  the  east  and  Cappadocia  on  the  west,  and 
watered  by  the  Halys  and  the  upper  streams  of  the 
Sangarius.  Augustus,  B.C.  2.5,  constituted  this  disti-ict 
a  Roman  province ;  while  its  name  Galatia,  etymologi- 
cally  allied  to  Gaul  ^  and  Kelt,  denotes  the  race  to 
which  its  colonists  belonged.  At  the  same  time  a  largo 
proportion  of  the  ancient  Phrygian  inhabitants  remaineel; 
the  conquerors  adopting  even  their  religion ;  whUo, 
from  the  admixture  of  Greek  settlers,  the  province  was 
sometimes  called  Gallo-gvcecia ;  but  the  Keltic  race 
predominated,  and  in  their  character  and  national 
usages  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  their  Asiatic 
neighbours,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile. 

2.  To  this  alien  and  isolated  community  the  Apostle 
Paul,  in  the  course  of  his  second  missionary  journey, 
and  just  before  his  departure  for  Europe,  first  bore 
"  the  glad  tidings  of  Christ."  The  historian's  mention 
of  the  apostolic  idsit  is  brief  and  cursory — "  When  they 
(Paul  and  Silas)  had  gone  throughout  Phrygia  and  the 
region  of  Galatia."  It  is  only  from  the  Epistle  now 
imder  consideration  that  we  can  supplement  the  narra- 
tive. The  Ajiostle,  "  through  infirmity  of  the  flesh, 
preached  the  Gosjiel  unto  "  the  Galatians  "  at  first.  "^ 
From  his  language  it  would  appear  not  only  that  he 
was  subject  to  some  grievous  affliction  while  labouring 
amongst  them,  but  that  the  affliction  was  the  very 
cause  of  his  detention  in  Galatia.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  connect  this  notice  with  St.  Paul's  reference  to  "  the 
thorn  in  Ms  flesh"  (2  Cor.  xii.  7).*  The  "trial," 
whatever  it  was,  to  which  the  Apostle  was  thus  subject 
had  no  unfavom-able  influence  ou  his  i-eception.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seems  only  to  have  called  forth  the 
sympathy  and  generous  kindness  of  these  impulsive 
Keltic  people.  They  received  Paul  "  as  an  angel  of 
God  " — nay,  in  a  higher  character  still,  had  it  been  pos- 
sible— "  as  Christ  Jesus."     In  the  ardour  of  their  first 


'  The  saclting  of  Rome  by  Brennua  occurred  B.C.  390. 

-  The  fiual  and  decisive  defeat  of  the  Gauls  in  Asia  was  by 
Attains,  King  of  Pergamos,  b.g.  230. 

^  The  Greeks  at  flvet  usually  employed  GnVitla,  the  Romans 
Gallia.  The  restriction  of  the  former  to  Asiatic,  the  latter  to 
European,  Gaul  is  observed  only  by  later  Greek  writers.  See 
an  elaborate  note  in  Canon  Lightfoot's  Commentary  on  Galatians, 
p.  3. 

*  Gal.  iv.  13.  5  See  Introduction  to  2  Corinthians. 


love  they  would  have  done  anything,  surreadercd  any- 
thing for  the  teacher  who  had  pointed  them  to  Christ.'' 
Tlieir  faith,  if  not  deeply  rooted,  was  earnest  and  eager. 
They  "  i-an  well ; "  giving  every  evidence  that  they 
"  had  known  God,"  or  rather,  as  the  Apostle  adds  with 
a  fine  characteristic  turn  of  thought,  "  were  known  of 
God." 

3.  What  particular  cities  were  thus  visited  must 
remain  matter  of  eonjectm-e.  It  is  natural  to  think  o£ 
Ancyra,  Tavium,  and  Pessinus,  the  chief  towns  of  the 
Galatian  province.  Some  critics,  indeed,  have  remarked 
that  the  Roman  pro^nuce  of  Galatia  included  Lycaonia 
with  part  of  Pisidia,  so  iucludiug  several  cities  visited 
by  St.  Paul  ou  his  first  and  second  missionary  tours, 
the  Pisidiau  Antioch,  Icouium.  Lystra,  and  Derlie.' 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  the  word 
Galatia  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  its  popular 
and  narrower  sense,  and  that  the  Galatian  cities  must 
be  ranked  among  those  many  places,  unnamed  in  the 
history,  in  which  the  Apostle  preached  the  word  of  life. 
It  may  be,  indeed,  that  the  slightness  mtli  which  the 
Galatians  are  noticed  by  St.  Luke  is  attributable  to 
their  defection  from  the  faith. 

A  second  visit  to  the  province  was  paid  Ijy  the 
Apostle  in  his  third  mission.ary  journey,  between  his 
lengthened  residence  in  Corinth  and  his  abode  in 
Ephesus.  He  "  went  over  the  country  of  Galatia  and 
Phrygia  in  order,  strengthening  all  the  ilisciples.''^ 
This  -^asit  to  the  Galatians  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
disappointment  and  sadness.  Not  only  had  the  enthu- 
siasm— the  "blessedness  " — of  their  first  love  departed, 
but  the  faithful  instructions  and  warnings  of  the 
Apostle  were  misconstrued.  He  is  counted  as  "an 
enemy  "  because  ho  "  tells  them  the  truth."  He  is 
constrauied  to  say,  "  If  any  man  preach  unto  you  any 
other  Gospel  than  that  ye  have  received,  let  him  bo 
anathema."'  The  germs  not  only  of  disafi^ection,  but 
of  heresy,  are  already  among  them.  That  revolt  from 
the  simplicity  of  tlie  Gospel  has  begun,  which  occa- 
sioned, in  the  end,  the  stern  reproof  of  this  Epistle. 

4.  The  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  may  be  assumed  as 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  and  is,  indeed,  unques- 
tioned even  by  the  most  revolutionary  critics  of  modern 
times.'"  With  respect  to  its  date,  however,  veiy  various 
opinions  have  been  entertained,  and  the  question,  within 
certain  limits,  may  be  regarded  as  still  open.  The 
Euthaliau  subscription  states  that  it  was  "  written  from 
Rome,"  but  this  view  is  now  universally  abandoned  as 

^  "Ye  would  have  plucked  out  your  own  eyes."  The  inference, 
sometimes  drawn  from  these  words,  that  St.  Paul's  malady  was 
one  that  affected  the  eyesight,  is  hardly  warrautcd.  As  Dean 
Alford  suggests,  the  emphasis  rests  on  the  word  c;;t\>i,  not  on  your 
own:  the  idea  being  that  tbey  would  have  given  up  anythinri,  how- 
ever valuable,  for  their  beloved  teacher's  sake, 

7  Acts  xiii.  51  ;  xiv.  6  ;  XV.  41.  *"  Acts  xviii.  23. 

'  Gal.  iv.  15,  16 ;  i.  9.  •"  See  Lighlfool,  Introduction,  §  4. 
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untenable.  The  following  considerations  contain  the 
data  from  which  it  seems  possible  to  reach  at  least  an 
approximate  conclusion  : — • 

a.  Two  visits  to  Galatia  hatl  been  paid  when  the 
Epistle  WAS  written.  This  appears  certain  from  the 
jjassagcs  already  cited,  intimating  the  veiy  different 
reception  of  the  Apostle  on  the  two  occasions.  The 
phrase  in  chap.  iv.  13,  "Through  infirmity  of  the  flesh 
I  preached  tlie  Gospel  unto  you  at  the  first,''  plainly 
shows  that  a  second  "\'isit  had  already  taken  place. 

jS.  Tlie  histoiy  almost  precludes  the  possibility  of 
ihe  letter  haying  been  wi-itten  after  St.  Paul's  arrival 
in  Greece  (Acts  xx.  2).  There  he  abode  but  "three 
months,"  during  wliieh,  as  will  be  fully  shown  in  the 
next  paper,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written — a 
t.isk  which  must  have  absorbed  the  Apostle's  whole 
nvailable  time  and  thought.  After  leaving  Corinth,  at 
the  close  of  these  throe  montlis,  events  succeeded  one 
another  so  rajjidly  up  to  tlie  time  of  the  Apostle's 
imprisonment  in  Cfesarea  as  to  have  left  no  possible 
leisure  for  composition. 

y.  The  limits  between  which  this  letter  must  be 
2)laoed  are,  therefore,  the  Apostle's  arrival  in  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix.  1),  and  the  close  of  his  journey  through 
Macedonia  into  Greece.  This  period  comprises  the 
time  during  which,  as  shown  in  jirevious  papers,  the 
two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  were  written.  Accord- 
ingly, the  ablest  critics  have  placed  the  Galatian  letter, 
either  (1)  before  the  Eirst  to  the  Corinthians,  (2j 
between  the  First  and  Second,  or  (3)  between  the 
Second  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  In  any  case, 
it  belongs  to  tlie  grouj)  of  Epistles  written  during  tlie 
latter  part  of  St.  Paul's  third  missionary  tour.  Its 
precise  place  in  this  group,  if  determined  at  all,  must  bo 
decided  by  internal  evidence  exclusively. 

S.  At  iirst  sight,  the  earliest  place  in  the  series  might 
appear  wai-ranted  by  the  Apostle's  language,  "  I  marvel 
that  ye  are  so  quicMy  turning  renegades  from  Him 
who  called  you  in  grace." '  And  vmdoubtedly,  if  there 
were  no  counter-considerations,  the  words  woidd  natu- 
lally  suggest  that  a  very  brief  period  had  elapsed  since 
the  conversion  of  the  Galatians,^  or,  at  any  rate,  since 
St.  Paul's  second  and  disappointmg  visit  to  them. 
But  (1)  the  word  Toxews  m.ay  mean  "readily,  rashly" 
(1  Tim.  V.  22 ;  2  Tliess.  ii.  2).  Or  (2)  allowing  that 
the  adverb  refers  to  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
soon  is  a  relative  term,  and  that  apostacy  from  the  faith 
might  be  called  speedy  even  after  years  of  Christian 
profession.'''  No  very  certain  conclusion,  therefore, 
can  I)e  gatliered  from  this  expression  of  the  Apostle. 
If  it  be  fiirtlier  urged  that  the  letter  naturally  expresses 
that  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  Galatians  whicli 
would  be  tlie  result  of  a  recent  visit,  it  is  obvious  to 
reply  that  all  througli  the  Apostle's  residence  in 
Ephesus  there  would  undoubtedly  be  frequent  com- 


'  Cli.ip.  i.  fi.  Observe,  the  verb  is  jirc^soif— "  turniug,"  not 
"  turned. '' 

-  Some  expositors,  accordingly,  looking  only  to  this  phrnse, 
liave  pi  ico.l  tlie  letter  between  Ft.  P.aul's  first  find  second  visits  to 
Giilatia.  ■>  See  Lighifoot,  pp.  -tl,  73. 


munication  with  the  neighbouring  province  of  Galatia, 
which  would  keep  him  sufficiently  informed  respecting 
the  state  of  the  churches. 

e.  The  really  determining  consideration  in  the  matter 
seems  to  be  the  close  connection  in  thought  and  style 
between  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  th.at  to  the 
Romans.  The  former  is  the  finished  sketch,  the  latter 
tlie  full  development,  of  the  same  great  argument 
respectuig  law  and  grace.  So  remarkable  is  the  coin- 
cidence, not  only  in  the  general  course  of  reasoning, 
but  in  special  illustrations  and  individual  expressions, 
that  it  seems  impossible  not  to  believe  that  the  two 
Epistles  belong  to  nearly  the  same  period  of  the 
Apostle's  mental  history.'' 

C  Pursuing  a  similar  train  of  obsei-vation ,  it  will 
appear   tliat   the   Second    Epistle   to   the    Corinthians 
contains  the  germ  of  many  thoughts  in  tlie  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians.      The  former,   indeed,  m,ay  be  said   to 
supply,  as  it  were,  texts  for  the  latter  on  some  most 
important  points.     To  the  Corinthians  the  Apostle  says 
(2  Cor.  T.  21),  "He  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us 
who  knew  no  siu,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  Him."     The  expansion  of  this  thought 
occupies   tlie   greater   part   of    the    Galatian    Epistle. 
Again,  in  contrasting    the  Judaic  with    the  Christian 
dispensation,  St.  Paul  writes  (2   Cor.  iii.  0),   "  If  the 
ministration  of  condemnation  be  glory,  much  more  doth 
the   ministration    of   righteousness   exceed    in   gloi-y." 
Here  we  have  the  suggestion  of  that  thought  of  death 
by  the  law,  and  life  through  justification,  which  per- 
vades the  Galatian  and  Roman  letters.     The  personal 
references,  again,  which  form  so  marked  an  element  in 
the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  that  to  the 
Galatians,  suggest  a  similar  order.     These  are  thrown 
out  in  the  former  Epistle,  occasionally,  promiscuously, 
lialf  ajiologetieally :  in  the  latter  are  comliined  into  an 
elaborate    defence.      In   the   former   they   are   simply 
personal,  in   the   latter   are  associated   with  doctrine : 
showing  that  the  opposition  to  the  Apostle  had  taken 
more  definite  ground,  and  must  be  more  fidly  and  argu- 
meutatively  met.     Consistent  with  the  same  conclusion 
is  the  fact  that  while  to  the  Corinthians  the  Apostle 
speaks  much  of  his  snfEeriugs,  in  writing  to  the  Galatians 
he  is  reticent   on   this  point.     As  an  ambassador  of 
Christ,  he  is  now  concerned  to  exhibit  his  credentials, 
rather  than  to  speak  of  liis  sorrows  :  only  saying,  in 
reference  to  the  latter,  "  henceforth  let  no  man  trouble 
me :  for  I  bear  in  my  body  the  brands  (a-TiyixaTo)  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.'"' 

■'  Spice  will  net  allow  the  citation  of  parallel  passages.  The 
student  will  readily  gather  them  for  himself ;  or  he  may  study 
the  copious  table  drawn  out  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  pp.  44,  sq. 
Compare  Kom.  iii.  20  with  Gil.  ii.  16;  Rom.  i.  17  with  Gal.  iii.  11; 
Rom.  iv.  3,  10,  11,  17  with  Gal.  iii.  6—9;  Eom.  n.  5  with  Gal.  iii. 
12  ;  Rom.  iv.  13,  14,  16,  with  Gal.  iii.  15—18;  Eom.  vi.  3,  xiii.  14, 
with  Gnl.  iii.  27  ;  Kom.  xi.  32  with  Gal.  iii.  22  ;  Eom.  viii.  14—17 
with  Gal.  iv.  5—7;  Eom.  vi.  6,  S  with  Gal.  ii.  20;  Eom.  vii.  23, 
25,  with  Gal.  v.  17  ;  Eom.  xiii.  8—10  with  Gal.  v.  14.  These  are 
but  the  more  manifest  coincidences  :  the  miuor  and  verbal  accor- 
dances are  almost  numberless.  It  is  evident  that  the  argumentie 
cumulative,  and  iu  this  view  is  irresistible. 

■^  G.il.  vi.  17.  The  word  contains  a  double  allusion— to  the 
niarlvs  of  persecution,  and  to  the  brand  or  badge  which  denoted 
ownership  or  lifobng  service. 
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ri.  We  conclude  then  with  some  eonfidenco  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  to  bo  placed  after  that  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  before  that  to  the  Romans.  The 
Apostle  had  left  Ephcsus  and  had  not  3'et  arrived  in 
Achaia.  While  travelling  tlu'ough  Macedonia,  and 
giving  " much  exhortation  "  to  the  brethren  in  "those 
parts," '  he  finds  opportunity  to  address  these  immortal 
words  of  warning  and  instruction  to  the  erring  disciples 
in  Galatia.  "All  the  brethren  who  are  with"  him- — 
his  companions  in  travel — unite  in  the  expostulatory 
address,  thus  assisting  him  to  liear  this  heaviest  part 
of  wliat  he  has  a  little  while  before  described  as  ''  the 
care  of  all  the  churches."'' 

5.  The  special  error  by  which  the  Galatians  were  led 
astray  is  for  us  long  buried  among  the  settled  contro- 
versies of  the  past.  We  wonder  perhaps  at  its  former 
power,  at  least  in  any  Gentile  community ;  and  yet  in 
some  points  of  view  the  doctrine  of  the  Judaizers  was 
at  least  plausible.  The  Gospel  without  doubt  was  the 
development  of  the  Law,  which  it  "came  not  to  destroy, 
hut  to  fulfil ;  "  and  it  might  speciously  be  argued  that 
the  plan  adopted  in  the  Divine  education  of  the  world 
was  as  necessary  for  the  individual.  First  Moses,  and 
then  Christ — this  had  been  the  experience  of  the  race, 
the  experience  of  all  the  earliest  cenverts  and  teachers 
of  the  truth : — why  not,  then,  the  experience  needful  to 
all  who  would  be  saved?  It  was  in  this  aspect  that 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  was  at  first  regarded  by 
the  mother-church  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  even  after  the 
decision  of  the  assembly,  recorded  Acts  xv.,  tlie  opinion 
still  lingered.  Scattered  through  Galatia  wore  many 
Jews,''  and  though  the  bulk  of  the  converts  in  the 
province  were  Gentiles,  "  doing  service  unto  them 
which  by  nature  are  no  gods,"^  the  reception  of  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah  would  bring  the  converts  from  heathen- 
ism into  the  circle  of  Jewish  thought.  Add  to  this 
that  the  Keltic  character  is  imaginative,  impulsive, 
especially  open  to  the  allurements  of  ritualistic,  sen- 
suous forms  of  religion,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Galatians  were  "bevritched" — fascinated"  by  a  ceremo- 
nialism in  which,  it  was  represented  to  them,  they 
might  indulge  without  losing  their  part  in  Christ  and 
in  His  Gospel.  The  teachings  of  the  Apostle,  in  their 
severe  simplicity,  became  distasteful.  The  religious 
extemalism,  in  which  circumcision  was  the  leading  rite 
and  most  expressive  symbol,  was  presented,  not,  indeed, 
as  a  substitute  for  Christianity,  but  as  its  needful 
accompaniment.  The  Judaizing  teachers  claimed  for 
their  presentation  of  the  Gospel  the  merit  of  complete- 
ness.    In  comparison  with  this,  the  apostolic  doctrine 

1  Acts  Tcx.  2.  2  Q;,]  i  2. 

3  2  Cor.  xi.  28.  It  may  be  added  that  the  uhove  conclusiou 
as  to  the  date  of  the  Epistle  ia  strougly  maintained  by  Canou 
Lightfoot,  to  whose  able  and  exhaustive  essay,  Jomiial  fif  Classical 
and  Sacred  Philology,  vol.  iii.  {Gommentarti,  pp.  35—55),  the  reader 
is  referred.  The  same  view  is  advocated  by  Bleek  {In'.roduclion  lo 
New  Testament),  and  Conybeare  and  Howson,  with  others.  The 
great  majority  of  expositors,  however  (see  Alford),  dite  the 
Epistle  from  Ephesns,  either  before  or  after  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians. 

■•  See  Josephus,  Ant.  rii.  3,  §  4  j  xvi.  6,  §  2.  s  Gnl.  iv.  8. 

'  Gal.  iii.  1,  s/3.;^«<ii.E— exactly  our  word  "fascinated." 
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appeared  impalpable  and  imperfect.  Were  the  com- 
mands and  institutions  delivered  to  the  fathers  to  be 
counted  as  nothing  ?  Was  the  olden  covenant  to  be 
annulled?  As  the  very  condition  of  being  "  in  Christ," 
must  not  the  faithful  be  grafted  into  the  stock  of 
Abraham  ?  Such  wore  the  questions  which  arose  from 
the  midst  of  early  Jewish  Christianity ;  questions  which 
perplexed  and  perverted  the  Gentile  churches,  and 
which  reached  their  uttermost  of  mischief  in  GaLatia. 
The  old  assertion  was  echoed  from  Jerusalem  and 
Autioch,  "  Except  ye  bo  circumcised  after  the  manner 
of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved  ;"^  and  the  Apostle 
whose  name  had  already  become  the  symbol  of  a  liberal 
Christianity  was  decried  as  a  pretender  to  the  ajjostolic 
office,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  inferior  to  the  twelve  who  had 
received  their  commission  direct  from  Christ.  It  was 
therefore  needful  for  St.  Paul  to  insist,  with  greater 
fulness  and  detail  than  heretofore,  upon  two  points  : 
first,  the  freedom  and  spu'ituality  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
secondly,  his  own  apostolic  claim,  as  of  one  commis- 
sioned by  Christ  Himself. 

6.  These  are  accordingly  the  leading  thoughts  of  the 
Epistle,  which  naturally  falls  into  three  divisions, 
Personal,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical ;  with  a  Summary  at 
the  close  written  by  St.  Paul's  own  hand. 

I.  Personal  (chaps,  i.,  ii.).  This  section  may  be 
divided  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  Salutation  (i.  I — 5).  In  this  opening  sentence, 
with  the  customary  greeting  St.  Paul  asserts  his  apos- 
tolic claims — "  Not  of  men,  neither  by  man,  but  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  God  the  Father  " — thus  anticipating 
what  was  to  follow. 

(2.)  Rehulac,  and  declaration  of  the  unchanging  truth 
of  the  one  Gospel  which  ho  preached  (i.  6 — 10).  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  Apostle  omits  the  usual  com- 
mendation, either  in  the  impetuosity  with  which  he 
presses  on  to  his  main  topic,  or  to  enhance  the  sternness 
of  his  reproof. 

(3.)  Assertion  of  his  own  apostleship  (i.  6 — ii.  21). 
Tliis  section  is  subdinded  as  follows  : — 

a.  The  Gospel  which  he  preached  came  "  by  reve- 
lation of  Jesus  Christ"  (i.  11,  12). 

b.  It  was  ojiposed  to  all  his  early  beliefs  and  preju- 
dices (vT.  13, 14). 

c.  Even  after  his  conversion  he  remained  iudepieudent 
of  the  Apostles,  being  actually  separate  from  them  (vv. 
15-17  ).8 

(7.  And,  subsequently,  when  -vdsiting  Jerusalem,  the 
independence  was  maintained.  Only  a  fortnight  was 
spent  in  St.  Peter's  company,  and  there  was  no  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  the  Twelve  (vv.  18—20)." 

e.  His  work  from  the  first  lay  apart  from  that  of  the 

7  Acts  XV.  1, 

s  The  three  years'  abode  of  the  Apostle  in  Arabia,  entireli' 
passed  over  in  the  history,  forms  an  important  datum  in  his 
biography.  It  is  included  in  the  phrase  "  after  that  many  day3 
were  fulfilled  "  (Acts  ix.  23). 

^  "James  the  Lord's  brother"  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a 
different  person  from  James  the  son  of  Alphcens.  The  "  brethren 
of  the  Lord"  were  probably  not  cousins,  but  either  sons  of  Josei>h 
and  Mary,  or  sous  of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife. 
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Judsean  Christiaus,  who  did  uot  even  know  him  person- 
ally, yet  fully  symiMthised  with  him  (vr.  21 — 24). 

/.  When  "  fourteen  years  after"  this  first  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem,' ho  "went up"  thither  again  (to  attend  the  nieet- 
iug  of  the  Church  recorded  Acts  xv.),  he  stUl  maintained 
his  independence.  He  went  up,  not  at  the  call  of  the 
Apostles,  but  "  by  revelation  ;  "  asserted  his  freedom, 
notably,  in  relation  to  the  demand  that  Titus  should  be 
eu-c\tmcised ;  and  iu  regard  to  his  position  and  labours 
as  an  Apostle,  was  treated  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
the  rest  (ii.  1—10). 

g.  And  afterwards  at  Antioch,  so  far  from  yielding 
to  Peter  as  a  superior,  he  "  withstood  him  to  the  face," 
rebuking  him  for  unwortliy  yielding  to  the  Jewish 
party,  and  so  falling  into  the  same  kind  of  errors  as 
those  which  ho  is  proceeding  to  deuoimce-  (w.  11 — 
21). 

II.  Doctrinal. — The  mention  of  St.  Peter's  error 
leads  natm-ally  to  the  detailed  exposure  and  refutation 
of  the  similar  delusion  of  the  Galatians. 

(1.)  They  had  received  the  truth,  not  in  connection 
with  legal  ordinances,  but  by  the  exhibition  of  a  crucified 
Saviour.  Is  their  Christian  life  now  to  sink  to  a  lower 
level  ?     (iii.  1—5.) 

(2.)  "Wo\ild  they  be  the  true  seed  of  Abraham  ? 
They,  like  him,  must  be  just  through  faith  (vv.  6 — 9). 

(3.)  The  Law  condemns,  it  cannot  justify.  Christ 
only  can  redeem  {yv.  10 — 14). 

(4.)  The  Law  was  later  than  the  promise :  the  pledge 
of  redemption  through  Christ  stands  first  iu  order  of 
time,  and  is  supreme  (w.  15 — 18). 

(5.)  Further,  the  Law,  so  to  speak,  is  but  a  paren- 
thesis iu  the  Di\'ine  dealing.s,  a  temporary  dispensation 
rendered  necessary  by  man's  transgression.  It  was, 
moreover,  given  through  instriimentality  of  created 
beings,  "  angels,"  and  an  earthly  "  mediator,"  and  cannot 
therefore  belong  to  tlie  eternal  order^  {w.  19,  20). 

(6.)  Tet  the  Law  is  not  contrary  to  the  promise,  but 
preparatory  to  its  fulfilment  in  the  Gospel  (.w.  21 — 23). 
(7.)  Inference  from  all  the  foregoing.  The  Law  is 
for  the  childhood  of  the  race ;  but  the  time  of  nonage 
is  passed,  and  the  inheritance  of  fi'oedom  may  be 
claimed  (iii.  24 — ^iv.  7). 

The  Apostle  hero  interposes  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
Galatians,  uot  to  turn  again  to  a  state  of  bondage,  but 
to  listen  again  to  his  own  pleadings,  rather  than  to  the 
words  of  those  who  would  enslave  their  souls  (iv.  8 
— £0). 

(8.)  An  illustration  of  the  contrast  between  Law  and 


'  For  the  difficulties  in  the  cbronology.  ac  conipavecl  witli  tlie 
history  ia  the  Acts,  see  Lishtfoot,  p.  88.  The  "  imtlcsignefl  coinci- 
dences''  of  t!ie  two  accounts  vxe  very  striking;  and  no  real 
discrepancies  remain. 

■  The  words  of  St.  Paul's  address  to  St.  Peter  gradually  "lose 
themselves  "'  in  the  reflections  siiijgested.  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter  the  Apostle  is  apealdu^  to  the  G.xlatiaus.  "For  similiir 
instances  of  tlie  iutermiuglin?  of  the  direct  langnase  of  tlie 
Bpealter  and  the  after  comment  of  the  narrator,"  see  John  i  IS- 
IS i  Acts  i.  16-21. 

•*  It  is  said  that  more  than  200  interpretations  have  been  given 
of  verse  20,  on  which  see  the  commentaiies.  The  above  appears 
the  general  sense. 


Gospel  is  drawn  from  an  allegorical  application  of  the 
history  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael''  (w.  21 — 31). 

III.  Practical   (cliaps.   v.,    \\.).     Of  this   section    - 
"  freedom  "  is  the  key-note. 

(1.)  Maintain  your  freedom  resolutely  (v.  1). 

(2.)  If  you  surrender  your  liberty  iu  the  matter  of 
circumcision,  you  are  bound  by  the  whole  Law.  Law  or 
Gospel — you  must  choose  between  them  (vv.  2 — 6). 

(3.)  These  Judaizers  are  false  teachers,  antichristian 
and  corrupting  (w.  7 — 12). 

(4).  Only  remember  that  liberty  is  not  licence. 
There  is  a  law — the  law  of  love.  Show  your  freedom 
by  walking  in  the  Spirit  (w.  13—18). 

a.  Tlio  works  of  the  flesh  are  enumerated  (w.  19 
-21). 

6.  And  the  works  of  the  Spirit  (vv.  22—26). 

(5. "I  Two  special  injunctions  are  added  : 

a.  To  forbearance  and  brotherly  sympathy  (vi.  1 — 5). 

6.  To  liberality,  especially  iu  the  support  of  their 
teachers  and  fellow-believers  (w.  6 — 10). 

These  two  injunctions,  it  may  be  added,  remarkably 
correspond  with  the  special  tojncs  of  St.  Paul's  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians— the  restoration  of  the  erring- 
(2  Cor.  ii.  5 — 11),  and  the  obligations  of  beneficence 
(2  Cor.  viii.,  ix.).  On  the  latter  point  the  Apostle  had 
abeady  given  directions  "  to  the  churches  of  Galatia " 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  1). 

IV.  Stjmmart,  iu  the  Apostle's  own  handwriting, 
and  Benediction  (vi.  11 — 18). 

At  this  point  St.  Paid  liimself  takes  the  pen  from  his 
amanuensis,  and  "  in  large  letters,"  wi'itten  with  his. 
"  own  hand  "  as  if  to  mark  the  intensity  of  his  feeling,-^ 
and  to  add  impressiveness  to  his  words,  gathers  up  the 
whole  teaching  of  the  Epistle  into  one  glowing  para- 
gi-aph,  ending  ■with  a  pathetic  reference  to  the  suf- 
ferings which  marked  him  out  as  Christ's,  and  bidding 
the  Galatians  an  ailectiouate  fare\vell.  He  had  written 
sternly,  bitt  cannot  leave  them  in  anger  :  his  last  words 
to  them  are  words  of  love. 

7.  The  effect  of  the  letter  is  unknown  :  neither  in 
history  or  Epistle  is  there  any  further  mention  of 
Galatia."  Once  the  Apostle  had  expressed  a  generous 
hopefulness  as  to  the  result  of  his  appeals,  "  I  have 
confidence  in  you  through  the  Lord,  that  ye  will  h& 
none  otherwise  minded ;  " '  but  how  far  his  expectations 
were  fulfilled  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Again  and  again. 
the  Galatiau  churches  appear  in  ecclesiastical  history^ 
always  with  the  same  mingled  character  of  earnestness 
and  superstition — impulses  to  noble  devoteduess  and 
strange  lapses  into  heresy.     There  is  scarcely  a  form  of 


•*  "Which  things  are  au  allegory*'  (ver.  2i),  rather  "are 
susceptible  of  allegorical  application,''  superimposed  upon  their 
literal,  historical  meaning. 

^  Verse  11 — not  "how  large  a  letter,"  but  "with  how  larg© 
letters."  Some  have  interpreted  this,  ingeniously,  of  the  size  of  the 
letters  as  rendered  necessary  by  the  Apostle's  (supposed)  imperfect 
eyesiglit— a  kind  of  apology,  in  fact,  for  bad  writing !  But  this 
seems  forced,  and  the  above  iuterpi-etation  is  natural. 

''  There  is  an  apparent  exception  in  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  "  Crescens- 
(has  depart-?d)  to  Galatia  ;"  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
believing  this  passage  to  refer  to  European  Gaul. 

7  Gal.  y.  10. 
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error  which  does  not  in  some  way  connect  itself  with 
Ancyra.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  denounces  tlie  foUy  of 
the  Galatians,  who  abound  in  many  names  of  impiety. 
Julian  "  the  Apostate "  declares  that  whole  villages 
iu  the  province  were  depopulated  by  the  intolerance 
and  quarrels  of  the  Christians.  Yet,  in  the  persecution 
under  Diocletian,  Galatia  had  given  its  martyrs  to  the 
faith,  and  at  the  close  of  this  stormy  period  "  a  famous 
council  was  held  at  Ancyra — a  court-martial  of  the 
Church,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  discipline,  and 
pronouncing  upon  those  who  had  faltered  or  deserted 
iu  the  combat."  The  revival  of  heathen  worship  in 
Galatia  was  attempted  by  Juhau,  who  visited  the  pro- 
vince in  person,  but  unsuccessfully :  confessors  again 
withstood  to  the  death.     It  was  easier  to  the  end  for 


the  "  foolish  Galatians  "  ta  grasp  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom than  to  rest  in  the  .simplicity  of  the  faitli. 

8.  This  Epistle  has  in  all  ages  engaged  the  reverenl 
study  of  the  greatest  theologians.  Luther  chose  it  as 
the  most  cifective  means  of  attacking  the  corruptions 
of  the  mediaeval  Church,  and  his  Commentary  on  the 
Galatians,  wi'itten  and  re-written  by  him  with  sedulous 
care,  was  his  favourite  work.  "  The  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,"  said  the  great  Reformer,  ''is  my  Epistle: 
I  have  betrothed  myself  to  it ;  it  is  my  wife."  More 
modern  expositions  are  almost  innumerable;  that  by 
Canon  Lightfoot  is  well  aud  deservedly  esteemed  for 
justness  of  criticism,  copiousness  and  accuracy  of  infor- 
mation, aud  sympathetic  insight  into  the  very  heart  c£ 
the  Apostle. 


n^ 
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«BOUT  two  years  after  the  publication  of 
Coverdale's  translation  ajjpeared  another 
folio  volume  containing  the  Bible  in 
English.  The  inscription  on  the  title-page 
runs  thus :  "  The  Byble,  which  is  all  the  holy  Scripture : 
In  which  are  contayned  the  Okie  and  Newe  Testament 
truly  and  purely  translated  into  Englysh  by  Thomas 
Matthew.  Esaye  I.  Hearckeu  to  ye  heauens  and  thoix 
earth  geaue  eare  :  for  the  Lorde  speaketh.  M,D,  xxx\-ii. 
Set  forth  with  the  Kinges  most  gracyous  lycence."  In 
no  part  of  the  volume  is  any  information  given  as  to 
the  place  of  publication,  and  all  that  we  can  say  is  that 
the  book  was  printed  abroad.  The  Dedication  to 
Henry  VIII.  bears  the  signature  of  Thomas  Matthew, 
but  coutaias  nothing  which  throws  any  light  on  the 
translator  or  on  the  circumstances  of  the  translation. 
A  brief  "  Exhortacyon  to  the  studyo  of  the  holy  Scryp- 
ture "  is  signed  with  the  initials  I.  R.  The  only 
remaining  indications  which  can  point  to  any  persons 
connected  with  the  work  are  the  initials  R.  G.  and 
E.  W.,  found  on  the  reverse  of  the  title-jiage  of  tlie 
second  part  of  the  volume  (containing  "  The  Prophetes 
in  Englysh,")  aud  the  letters  W.  T.,  which  occur  at  the 
end  of  the  Book  of  Malachi. 

It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  tliis  book  is  no  reprint 
of  Coverdale's  translation.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
measure  of  favom-  shown  to  Coverdale's  Bible,  the  new 
volume  made  its  way  into  England  with  surprising  ease 
and  success.  The  first  notice  of  it  that  we  find  is  in  a 
letter  from  Cranmer  to  Cromwell,  dated  August  4, 1537. 
The  Archbishop  begs  Cromwell  to  read  the  book,  a 
copy  of  which  he  sends  with  his  letter,  assuring  him 
that,  so-  far  as  he  has  examined  the  translation,  it  is 
more  to  his  liking  than  any  translation  heretofore 
made.  He  prays  Cromwell  to  exhibit  the  book  to  the 
king,  and  to  obtain  from  him  a  "  license  that  the  same 
may  be  sold  and  read  of  every  person,  without  danger 


of  any  act,  proclamation,  or  ordinance  heretofore  grantel 
to  the  contrary,  until  such  tune  that  we  the  Bishops 
shall  set  forth  a  better  translation,  which  I  think  wiH 
not  ho  till  a  day  after  doomsday."  A  few  days  later 
Cranmer  again  wi'ites,  expressing  his  most  hearty  thankt 
to  Cromwell  for  havmg  obtained  from  the  king  thai 
the  book  "shall  be  allowed  by  his  authority  to  be 
bought  and  read  within  this  realm."  This  trauslataa^ 
may  therefore  be  called  the  first  authorised  version  s? 
the  English  Bible.'  The  initials  mentioned  abosc, 
R.  G.  and  E.  W.,  are  those  of  tho  London  priutsat 
Richard  Grafton  and  Edward  Whitchurch,  at  whe« 
expense  the  volume  was  printed.  From  a  letter  writlr::! 
by  Grafton  to  Cranmer,  iu  which  he  seeks  protee&a 
against  unauthorised  reprints,  wo  learn  that  tho  eb- 
pression  had  consisted  of  1,.500  copies,  and  that  Grafiaa 
had  ventured  in  tho  imdertaking  the  sum  of  £500— s 
large  venture  at  that  time.  The  whole  impressioi 
appears  to  have  been  sold  within  a  short  period.  TIk 
royal  licence  had  removed  all  obstacles  which  could' 
embarrass  the  sale  or  the  reading  of  the  book,  and  tie 
English  nation  joyfully  welcomed  the  gift  of  tho  Seriy- 
tures  translated  into  their  mother  tongue. 

But  it  is  time  to  ask.  Who  was  Thomas  Matthew? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  initials  I.  B.  aud  W.  T^ 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  foimd  in  this  book  ?  The 
second  of  these  questions  may  be  easily  answered. 
Foxe's  testimony,  though  of  doubtful  accuracy  in  some 
details,  is  of  itself  suifieieut  to  show  that  under  "  I.  R." 
we  must  understand  John  Rogers,  the  first  who  suffered 
for  his  religion  iu  the  reign  of  Queeu  Mary. 

John  Rogers  was  born  about  the  year  1500.  Soon 
after  taking  the  degree  of  B.A.  at  Cambridge,  in  1525, 
he  received   an  invitation   to   Christ  Church,  Oxford, 


1  In  the  same  year,  1537,  the  royal  licence  was  obtained  for 
Coverdale's  Bible.     Sec  above.  Vol.  III.,  p.  2G4. 
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tlieu  known  as  "  Cardinal  College."  About  the  year 
1534  bp  accepted  the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  Merchant 
Adventnrers  at  Antwerp,  in  which  city  Tyndale  was 
then  residing.  Foxe  relates  that  in  Antwerp  Rogers 
chanced  "  to  fall  in  company  with  that  worthy  martyr 
of  God,  William  Tyndale,  and  with  Miles  Coverdale, 
which  Iwth  for  the  hatred  they  bare  to  Popish  super- 
stition and  idolatry,  and  love  they  bare  toward  true 
religion,  had  forsaken  their  native  country.  In  confer- 
ring -svith  thom  the  Scriptures,  he  came  to  great  know- 
ledge in  the  Gospel  of  God,  insomuch  that  he  cast  off 
the  heavy  yoke  of  Popery,  perceiving  it  to  be  impure 
and  filthy  idolatry,  and  joined  himself  \\-ith  them  two  in 
that  painful"  (;'.e.  difficult)  "and  most  profitable  labour 
of  translating  the  Bible  into  the  EngUsh  tongue,  wliich 
is  entitled,  'The  Translation  of  Thomas  Matthew.'"' 
Rogers's  association  with  Tyndale  seems  to  have  been 
very  intimate,  though  of  but  short  duration  His  Bible 
was  published  a  few  months  after  Tyndale's  death.  In 
1537  he  married,  and  removed  to  Wittenberg,  where, 
probably,  lie  remained  until  1517.  During  the  short 
reign  of  Edw.ard  VI.  he  received  many  marks  of  favour 
from  the  party  then  in  power.  His  elevated  position 
and  his  courageous  advocacy  of  Protestant  opinions 
marked  him  out  as  an  early  victim  in  the  persecution 
which  followed  ;  and  in  February,  1555,  he  was  burned 
alive  in  Smithflold. 

The  nature  of  Rogers's  Biblical  labours  will  appear 
when  we  examine  the  internal  character  of  Matthew's 
Bible.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  "  W.  T." 
can  hardly  have  any  other  meaning  than  "William 
Tyndale."  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with  tlie 
remaining  question,  relating  to  Tliomas  Matthew. 
Poxe  intimates  that  this  was  merely  a  name  which 
Rogers  assumed  from  prudential  motives,  lest  his 
known  connection  with  Tyndale  should  prove  injurious 
to  the  uudertaldng.  In  favour  of  this  view,  which  is 
accepted  by  most  modern  writers,  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
official  record  of  the  apprehension  of  Rogers  he  is 
described  as  "  John  Rogers,  alias  Matthew."  It  is 
jiossible,  however,  tliat  the  name  is  a  real  one,  and 
belongs  to  soiue  patron  through  whose  aid  the  work 
was  undertaken.  Neither  view  is  free  from  difficulty. 
If  Matthew  and  Rogers  were  different  men,  it  is  singular 
that  all  knowledge  of  Matthew  sliould  so  soon  have 
been  lost,  and  that  in  less  than  twenty  years  the  name 
should  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  mere  alias.  If  but 
one  person  is  signified,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  both 
names  should  occur  in  the  documents  prefixed  to  the 
Bible.  On  any  supposition  the  statement  on  the  title- 
page  is  inaccurate. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  translation  itself.  The  Kew 
Testament  need  not  detain  us  long,  for  with  very 
slight  and  occasional  exceptions  it  is  a  reproduction  of 
Tyndale's  version.  Wliero  Tyndale'.s  second  and  third 
editions  differ,  Matthew  seems  usually  to  agree  with  the 
third,  that  of  1535.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  case  is 
not  so  clear.     It  will  bo  lemembered  that  in  1537  there 


'  Acls  and  Monuments,  vol.  vi.,  p.  591. 


existed  in  print  the  following  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  or  parts  of  the  Old  Testament :  Tyndale's 
Pentateuch  (1531,  1534),  Jonah  (1631),  and  "  Epistles" 
from  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha  (1534),  and 
Coverdale's  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha.  If  we 
compare  the  ti-auslation  before  us  with  each  of  these, 
we  meet  witli  the  following  results  : — 

(1)  The  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  is  certainly 
Tyndale's.  The  changes  introduced  are  very  slight, 
hardly  greater  perhaps  than  the  variations  between 
tlie  two  editions  published  by  Tyndale  himself.  For 
example:  in  tlie  list  of  clean  beasts  (Deut.  xlv.  4,  5), 
tlie  last  five  are  given  by  Tyndale  as  the  bugle,  hart- 
goat,  nnicoru,  "  origen,  and  camelion ;"  in  Matthew's 
Bible  wild  goat  takes  the  place  of  hart-goat,  but  no 
other  change  is  made.  In  Lev.  xl.  23  Rogers  and 
Tyndale  agree  (with  Luther)  in  leaving  untranslated 
the  four  words  which  in  the  Authorised  Version  are 
represented  by  locust,  bald-locust,  beetle,  grasshopper. 
Tyndale,  however,  gives  no  explanation  of  the  words, 
whereas  in  Matthew's  Bible  it  is  stated  that  "Arbe, 
Selaam,  Hargol,  Hagab,  are  kyndes  of  beastes  that 
crepe  or  scraid  on  the  grounde,  which  the  Hebrues  them 
seines  do  not  now  a  dayes  know."  In  the  passage 
which  we  have  referred  to  so  frequently.  Numb.  xxiv. 
15 — 24,  the  two  versions  dift'er  only  in  .spelling. 

(2)  An  example  of  Tyndale's  "  Epistles "  fi'om  the 
Old  Testament  has  been  already  given  (see  Vol.  II., 
p.  302),  and  has  also  been  compared  with  Coverdale's 
version  (see  Vol.  III.,  p.  266).  It  is  therefore  only 
necessary  to  say  that  Matthew's  Bible  and  Cover- 
dale's  are  hero  perfectly  iji  accord. 

(3)  In  the  books  from  Ezra  to  Malachi,  not  excluding 
the  Book  of  Jonah,  and  in  the  Apocryphal  books  (with 
one  exception,  wliich  -svill  be  referred  to  afterwards), 
Matthew's  Bible  is  almost  identical  'n'ith  Coverdale's. 
In  100  verses  taken  at  random  from  various  books 
within  these  limits,  the  difference  in  text  between  tho 
two  versions  does  not  amount  to  eight  words  in  a 
thousand.  In  Psalms  xc. — xcv.  (87  verses)  the  only 
variations  in  translation  are  an  insertion  of  ike,  and 
the  substitution  of  thine  for  thy  (three  times),  disdain- 
fully for  disdainedly,  and  we  for  as  for  ns  we  (xcv.  7), 
said  for  sware  (xcv.  11).  With  tho  exception  of  the  last, 
for  which  it  is  li.ard  to  account  except  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  accident,  all  these  alterations  maintained 
their  ground,  and  are  still  to  ije  found  in  the  Prayer 
Book  Psalter. 

(4)  We  have  now  examined  all  the  books  of  tho  Old 
Testament  except  nine — Joshua  to  2  Chronicles.  Here 
we  should  naturally  expect  tliat  Matthew's  Bible  would 
give  Coverdale's  tr.anslation,  as  the  only  English  trans- 
lation then  extant.  Tlie  most  cursory  examinatiou  will 
sliow  that  this  is  not  the  case.  This  part  of  Matthew's 
Bible  therefore  is  new.  Wlio  then  is  the  transLator  ? 
The  statements  of  our  authnritios  are  conflicting.  Poxe  - 
ascribes  nearly  the  whole  of  Mattliew's  Bible  to  Tyndale 
and  Coverdale,  Rogers  being  tho  translator  of  some 
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Apociyijlial  books  and  the  "  coi-rector  to  the  print." 
Bishop  Bale  '  (writing  about  1548)  speaks  of  Rogers  as 
translating  the  whole  Bible,  making  use  ol  Tyndale's 
version.  Another  ^Titer,  quoted  by  Lewis,''  tells  us 
that  to  the  end  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles  tho  trans- 
lation is  Tyudalo's ;  and  from  thence  to  tho  end  of  the 
Apocrypha,  Coverdalo's;  and  that  the  whole  New 
Testament  is  Tyudale's.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  last  of  these  statements  is  almost  literally  true,  and 
that  Tyndale  left  beliind  him  in  manuscript  a  version 
fef  the  books  from  Joshua  to  Chronicles,  wliieli  was 
first  given  to  the  world  by  Rogers  in  Mattliew's  Bible. 
Wo  know  that  Tyndale  continued  to  labom-  on  the 
Old  Testament  for  months,  if  not  for  years,  after  the 
completion  of  his  Pentateuch ;  and  we  can  point  to  no 
one  more  likely  than  Rogers  to  bo  entrusted  with  the 
results  of  his  labours.  It  is  also  clear  that,  if  these 
books  had  been  translated  by  Tyndale,  tho  general 
principle  on  which  Rogers  acted  would  lead  him  to 
adopt  this  version  in  prefei'ence  to  Coverdale's.  If  we 
examine  the  translation  itself,  it  lends  evidence  on  the 
same  side.  One  or  two  illustrations  only  can  be  given 
here. 

We  have  to  show  that  tho  translation  of  tho  Books 
from  Joshua  to  Chronicles  is  probably  from  tho  same 
Land  as  the  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  not  from 
the  same  hand  as  the  translation  of  the  later  books 
(from  Ezra  onwards).  There  is  a  Hebrew  word  (eloii), 
occurring  nine  limes  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  is 
rendered  "plain"  in  our  common  Bibles,  but  which  La 
Tyndale's  Pcnlateuchis  more  correctly  translated  "oak" 
or  "  oak-grove  "  (in  Dent.  xi.  30,  "  grovo  ").  We  tui'u 
to  the  later  passages  in  which  tho  word  occurs,  viz., 
Judg.  iv.  11 ;  ix.  6,  37 ;  1  Sam.  x.  3,  and  find  that  in 
each  of  these  passages  Matthew's  Biblo  has  "oak."  The 
curious  expression  rendered  in  our  Bibles  "  shut  up  and 
left"  occurs  five  times  (with  slight  variations),  viz., 
once  in  Deuteronomy  and  four  times  in  the  Books  of 
Kmgs.  In  Matthew's  Bible  the  uniform  rendering  is 
"prisoned  (or  in  prison)  and  forsaken."  It  is  not 
necessary  to  inquire  into  the  correctness  of  this  render- 
ing ;  whether  correct  or  not,  the  same  translation  of 
this  peculiar  phrase  was  adopted  by  Tyndale  in  his 
Pentateuch,  an(l  by  the  translator  of  the  Books  of 
Kings.  Amongst  t.4e  musical  instruments  described 
in  tliese  pages  (see  "Vol.  IT.,  p.  314),  is  the  tamboiu-  or 
hand-drum,  in  Hebrew  toph.  Now  this  word  occurs 
three  times  in  the  Pentateuch,  five  times  between 
Joshua  and  2  Chronicles,  and  nine  times  in  later  books 
— that  is,  three  times  in  the  part  wliich  was  certainly 
Tyudale's,  nine  times  in  Coverdale's  portion,  and  five 
times  in  the  books  wliich  lio  between.  In  the  Penta- 
teuch the  translation  is  always  timbrel.  In  tho  books 
from  Ezra  onwards  (setting  aside  three  passages  in 
which  entirely  different  words  occur)  Coverdale  always 
adopts  tahret.  In  the  books  of  which  wo  are  now 
speaking,  Matthew's  Bible  has  always  timbrel,  never 


'  See  Rti-yr^,  Oinnmer,  Vol    1  ,  p.  119. 
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tahret — that  is,  has  Tyndale's  rendering  and  aot 
Coverdale's.  The  effect  of  sucli  evidence  as  this,  tlio 
acenmulation  of  minute  coincidences  between  Tyndale's 
acknowledged  work  and  the  work  which  tradition 
ascribes  to  him,  is  such  as  to  produce  the  strongest 
persuasion  that  the  tradition  is  true.  This  conclusion 
would  seem  to  leave  Rogers  no  part  in  the  work  of 
translation,  and  to  assign  liim  no  higher  place  than  that 
of  editor.  There  is,  however,  a  small  contribution 
from  his  own  hand.  In  Coverdale's  Bible  one  portion 
of  the  Apocrypha  was  absent,  the  Prayer  of  Manasses ; 
tlie  Zurich  translators,  whom  Coverdale  mainly  followed, 
liaving  passed  over  tliis  book.  Tlie  omission  is  here 
supplied.  The  translation,  however,  is  made  neither 
from  the  Greek  text,  which  at  that  period  was  not 
accessible,  nor  directly  from  the  Latin,  but  probably 
from  the  French  Bible  of  Olivetan  (1535). 

Rightly  to  estimate  Rogers's  work,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  institute  a  muiute  comparison  between  his 
Bible  and  the  earlier  translations:  the  hand  of  the 
careful  eilitor  is  evident  throughout,  as  a  few  miscel- 
laneous examples  will  prove.  In  Psalm  xiv.  the 
intrusive  verses  admitted  by  Coverdale,  and  still 
allowed  to  stand  in  our  Prayer  Books,  are  entirely 
removed.  The  numbering  of  the  Psalms  is  changed, 
and  made  to  agTce  with  the  Hebrew.  As  in  tho 
Hebrew  Bible,  the  Psalter  is  divided  into  five  books 
or  "  Treatises."  "  Hallelujah,"  left  untranslated  by 
Coverdale,  is  rendered,  "Praise  the  everlasting."  In 
Psalm  cxix.,  and  in  other  alphabetical  poems,  the  several 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  are  written  at  the  head 
of  each  section  and  before  each  verse.  In  Job  i.  21 
Coverdale  had  inserted  after  the  words,  "  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away,"  the  parenthesis,  "  the  Lord  hath  done  his 
pleasure ;"  but  Rogers  removes  these  words,  adding 
tho  following  note,  "  The  Greek  and  Origen  add  here- 
unto. As  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord,  so  is  it  done."  In 
Job  xxxiii.  23,  Coverdale  has  "angel,"  where  we  read 
"  interpreter  :"  Rogers  substitutes  "  messenger,"  with 
an  explanation  in  the  margin,  "That  is,  an  instructor 
with  the  word  of  God."  These  notes  are  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  Matthew's  Bible.  Sometimes 
dealing  with  points  of  translation,  sometimes  with 
verbal  explanations,  sometimes  with  matters  of  doctrine, 
they  furnish  an  interesting  and  often  a  valuable  com- 
mentary on  the  text.  As  Coverdale's  note  on  Selah 
has  been  quoted,  Matthew's  may  be  given  for  the  sake 
of  comparison:  "  This  word,  after  Rabbi  Kimchi,  was  a 
sign  or  token  of  lifting  up  the  voice,  and  also  a  monition 
and  advertisement  to  enforce  the  thought  and  mind 
earnestly  to  give  heed  to  tlio  meaning  of  the  verse  unto 
which  it  is  added.  Some  will  that  it  signify  perpetually 
or  verUy."  Rogers  deals  very  freely  with  the  notes  of 
his  predecessors.  Whore  Tyndale  presses  unduly  into 
controversy  with  Rome,  Rogers  again  and  again  declines 
to  follow  him,  but  he  retains  useful  exj)lanations  of  tho 
text.  He  does  not  always,  however,  decline  controversy. 
Almost  the  only  note  in  the  Apocryphal  books  (on 
2  Mace.  xii.  44)  is  a  protest  against  tho  practice  of 
praying  for  the  dead.      In  tho  canouical  books  these 
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notes,  placed  sometimes  in  the  margin,  sometimes  at 
the  encl  of  the  chapter,  are  frequently  of  considerable 
extent,  especially  iii  the  Psalms  and  in  some  parts  of 
Isaiah — chap,  xliii.  for  example.  The  titles  of  the 
Psalms  are  carefully  explained,  the  opinions  of  various 
iuthors  being  quoted.  In  Ps.  ii.  the  verses  are  allotted 
to  the  several  speakers— the  prophet,  the  enemy,  God, 
Mid  the  King  Christ.  The  same  separation  of  persou- 
iges  is  given  very  elaborately  in  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
In  Ps.  xcvii.  8  daughters  are  explained  as  toions  and 
tillages.  On  the  last  verso  of  Ps.  cxxxix.  there  is  a 
miious  remark  :  "  Some  read.  Then  lead  mo  by  the 
"sray  of  the  woi'ld,  that  is,  destroy  me."  In  Gen.  ii.  17, 
■*  die  the  death,"  the  editor  carefully  explains  the  force 
»f  such  apparently  redundant  expressions,  such  "  re- 
learsals  of  words,"  as  ho  calls  them.  On  Numb,  xxxiii. 
52,  "  chapels,"  he  quotes  two  Rabbins  for  the  alternative 
jenderiug  "  graved  paving  stones."  In  the  New  Testa- 
jaent  Rogers  sometimes  gives  in  substance  one  of 
Luthor'.s  vigorous  comments.  Thus  on  John  v.  17  : 
*  That  is,  my  Father  keepeth  not  the  Sabbath  day,  no 
more  do  I.  But  my  Fatlier  used  no  common  merchan- 
dise on  the  Sabbath,  and  no  more  do  I." 

Rogers  does  not  follow  Coverdalo  in  giving  the  con- 
sents of  chapters  in  one  body  at  the  commencement  of 
3  book,  but  usually  prefixes  a  heading  to  each  chapter. 
Ko  prologues  or  introductions  are  given,  as  a  rule.  A 
sote  at  the  commencement  of  the  Song  of  Solomon 
^efly  states  the  writer's  view  of  the  mea]uug  of  this 
■'mystical  device."  The  Book  of  Lamentations  has  an 
iiti'oductiou  slightly  altered  from  Coverdale's.  The 
Apocryphal  books  are  introduced  by  a  preface  (trans- 
lated from  Olivetan's  French  Bible),  iu  which  the 
aiferior  authority  of  theso  books  is  carefully  pointed 
out.  In  the  New  Testament  the  only  insertion  of  the 
Knd  is  of  considerable  length,  and  is  no  other  than 
Tyndale's  famous  Prologue  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans. 

The  preliminary  matter  in  Matthew's  Bible  is  un- 
isually  elaborate.  Besides  the  dedication  and  the 
jithortation  already  spoken  of,  and  some  other  sections 
■>f  no  great  length  (as  a  Calendar  and  an  Almanac,  at 
kho.  close  of  which  we  are  told  that  "  the  year  hath 
...  .  fifty-two  weeks  and  one  day  ...  in  all,  365  days 
and  six  hours "),  we  find  a  very  copious  "  Table  of  the 
principal  matters  contained  iu  the  Bible,"  occupying 
twenty-six  pages.  This  concordance  or  dictionary  is 
aot  original,  but  is  translated  from  Olivetan.  Rogers's 
*bligations  to  this  French  Bible  were  very  great 
ain-oughout  his  work.  Thus,  the  notes  above  referred 
i»  on  Job  i.,  xxxiii..  Numb,  xxxiii.,  Ps.  xcvii.,  cxxxix., 
2  Mace.  xii.  44,  and  on  Selali,  the  preface  to  Solomon's 
Song,  the  division  of  the  Psalter  into  five  "  Treatises," 
Sie  rendering  of  Hallelujah,  are  cither  altogether  or 
m  the  main  derived  from  this  source.  Much  of  the 
axplanatory  matter  is  taken  from  the  commentaries  of 
Pellican. 

The  order  of  tho  books  is  nearly  the  s.amo  as  in 
Coverdale's  Bible;  but  Barueh  is  removed  from  its 
pliice  by  Jeremiah,  and  placed  between  Ecclesiasticus 


and  "the  song  of  the  iii  children  in  the  oven."  The 
Prayer  of  Manasses  precedes  1  Maccabees.  The  books 
of  the  New  Testament  ai-e  divided  into  two  group.s,  the 
historical  books  and  the  Epistles.  The  order  of  the 
Epistles  remains  unaltered,  1  2  Peter  and  1,  2,  3  John 
coming  between  Philemon  and  Hebrews ;  but  there  are 
no  breaks  in  tho  list,  separating  the  Epistles  into 
different  classes.  There  is  a  curious  tendency  to  give 
two  forms  of  names,  as  "  Ezechiel  or  JehezekieU,"  &c. 

Copies  of  Matthew's  Bible  are  to  be  found  iu  the 
libraries  of  the  British  Museum  and  of  Lambeth 
Palace,  the  Bodleian  Library,  &c.  The  volume  is  a  fine 
folio,  of  larger  size  than  Coverdale's  Bible.  Like  that 
Bible,  it  is  ornamented  with  woodcuts,  most  of  them 
small :  these  are  most  numerous  in  Exodus  and  the 
Revelation.  Of  the  subsequent  editions  of  Matthew's 
Bible  (1549,  1551,  &e.)  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  moro 
than  that  considerable  alterations  were  introduced  in 
the  notes,  introductions,  &e.,  and  some  changes  made 
in  the  text. 

Closely  connected  with  Matthew's  Bible  is  that  of 
Taverner.  Our  information  respecting  this  translator 
is  mainly  derived  from  a  graphic  account  given  by 
Anthony  a  Wood  (one  of  his  descendants),  in  his  Athence 
Oxoiiiejises.  Richard  Taverner  was  born  in  1505.  Ho 
was  educated  for  a  time  in  Benet  (Corpus  Clmsti) 
College,  Cambridge ;  but  after  a  year  and  a  half  went 
to  the  Cardinal  College,  Oxford.  About  1530,  being 
now  Master  of  Arts  iu  both  universities,  ho  "  went  to 
an  inn  of  Chancery,  near  Loudon,  and  thence  to  tho 
Inner  Temple,  where  his  humour  was  to  quote  the  law 
in  Greek  when  ho  read  anything  thereof."  In  1534  he 
went  to  the  Court,  and  was  taken  into  the  attendance 
of  Cromwell,  through  whose  influouce  he  was  after- 
wards made  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  signet.  In  1539 
Taverner  published  his  edition  of  the  Bible  :  "  The 
most  sacred  Bible,  whiche  is  the  holy  scripture,  con- 
teyuing  the  old  and  new  testament,  translated  in  to 
English,  and  newly  recognised  with  great  diligence 
after  most  faythfiil  exemplars,  by  Rychard  Taverner. 
^g"  Harken  thou  heuen,  and  thou  erth  gyuo  eare  :  for 
the  Lordo  speaketh.  Esaio.  i.  Prynted  at  London  in 
Flete  strete  at  the  sygne  of  the  Sonne  by  John  Byddell, 
for  Thomas  Barthlet.  Cum privilegio  od  iniprimendum 
solum.  M.  D.  XXXIX."  Tho  version  was  allowed  to 
bo  publicly  read  in  churches.  After  the  fall  of  Crom- 
well, in  1540,  Tavoruer's  labours  on  the  Scriptures 
brought  him  under  censure,  and  ho  was  committed  to 
tho  Tower :  his  imjirisoumont,  however,  was  of  short 
duration,  and  he  was  soon  restored  to  tho  king's  favour. 
In  1552,  though  a  layman,  he  received  from  Edward  VI. 
a  general  licence  to  preach.  "Wo  are  told  that  ho 
preached  before  the  king  at  Court,  and  in  some  public 
places  in  the  kingdom,  wearing  a  velvet  bonnet  or  roimd 
cap,  a  damask  go^vn,  and  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck ; 
in  which  habit  ho  was  seen  and  heard  preaching  several 
times  in  St,  Mary's  Church,  Oxford,  in  the  beginning 
of  tho  reign  of  Eliz.abeth.  During  Mary's  reign 
Taverner  j)rudently  remained  iu  retirement.  Elizabeth 
showed  him  marks  of  special  favour,  and  made  him 
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liigli  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Oxford.     Ho  died  in  the 
year  157.5. 

TIio  deilicatiou  of  Taveruer's  Bible  is  to  King  Henry, 
and  is  characterised  by  manliness  and  good  sense.  The 
preliminary  matter  is  nearly  identical  with  that  fonnd 
in  Matthew's  Bible.  There  are  no  woodcuts,  and  but 
few  explanatory  notes.  In  the  numbering  of  the  Psabns 
Taverner  returns  to  the  Vulgate  reckoning,  giving  the 
Hebrew  numbers  in  the  margin:  the  division  of  the 
Psalter  into  five  books  no  longer  appears.  The  influence 
of  the  Vulgate  is  distinctly  traceable  in  many,  if  not  in 
most,  of  the  changes  which  Taverner  introduced  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Thus,  in  Gen.  iii.  5,  whore  Matthew 
Las  ''ye  shall  be  as  God,"  Taverner  changes  the  last 
Tvord  into  "  gods  ;"  in  verso  ii-i,  for  "  a  naked  sword  "  ho 
■writes  "  a  fiery  sword."  In  the  closing  words  of  Geu. 
xlix.  6  the  earlier  rendering,  "  they  houghed  an  ox,"  is 
changed,  certainly  not  for  the  better,  into  "  they  thi'ew 
down  the  walls  of  the  city ;"  in  verse  10  "  Shiloh " 
becomes  "  ho  that  is  to  be  sent."  In  Matthew's  Bible 
the  obscure  word  Abrech  (Gen.  xli.  43)  is  retained  in 
the  text,  dili'oreut  opuiions  as  to  its  meaning  being 
given  in  the  margin ;  Taverner  removes  the  note,  and 
reads,  "  that  every  person  should  bow  his  knee  before 
Mm."  For  "  prisoned  and  forsaken  "  (1  Kings  xxi.  21), 
Taverner  has  "  iuclusc  and  furthest,"  a  bare  and  hardly 
iutelligiblo  translation  from  the  Latin.  Many  of  the 
alterations,  however,  give  greater  clearness  to  the 
Engli-sh.  Thus,  "  a  curtesyo  bawlme  "  (Geu.  xliii.  11) 
is  changed  into  "a  quautitie  of  bawlme;"  by  and  by 
into  fortliwlth  ;  hat  and  if  into  hut  if.  On  the  whole, 
the  amount  of  alteration  is  but  small.  In  Numb,  xxi  v. 
15 — 24,  for  example,  only  two  words  in  Matthew's 
Bible  are  changed  by  Taverner — viz.,  remnant  into 
residue,  and  neverthelater  into  nevertheless.  The 
principal  difference  between  the  two  works  in  the  Old 
Testament,  therefore,  consists  in  the  absence  of  so  large 
a  proportion  of  Rogers's  notes  from  Taveruer's  edition. 
In  the  New  Testament  the  changes  introduced  by 
Taverner  are  more  numerous.    Thus  in  Matt,  xxi,,  xxii.. 


containing  ninety-two  verses,  wo  find  about  forty  varia- 
tions, of  which  one-third  are  retained  in  the  Authorised 
Version.  In  ten  or  eleven  of  these  changes  the  object 
has  been  to  remove  supei'flnous  words ;  in  nearly  twenty 
a  more  terse  or  expressive  phrase  has  been  sought  for, 
or  a  more  correct  and  literal  rendering  of  the  Greek. 
In  xxii.  12,  "  had  never  a  word  to  say  "  is  more  forcible 
than  "  he  was  even  speechless ;"  "  intreated  them  foully" 
(ver.  6),  than  "intreated  them  ungodly;"  "  stopped  the 
Sadducees'  mouths  "  (ver.  34),  than  "  put  tho  Sadducees 
to  silence."  In  Luke  xii.  29,  where  we  read  "  neither 
be  ye  of  doubtful  mind,"  Tyndale's  translation  is 
"  neither  climb  ye  up  on  high ; "  Taveruer's,  "  and  be 
not  carried  in  the  clouds."  In  John  viii.  25,  a  very 
difficult  verso,  Tyndale  reads,  "  Even  the  very  same 
thing  that  I  say  unto  you;"  Taverner,  "First  of  all, 
even  that  I  say  unto  you."  In  John  iii.  8,  Taverner 
adopts  the  rendering,  "Tho  spirit  breatheth,"  but  with 
a  note  that  "  spirit  is  here  taken  for  tho  wind."  Another 
added  note  is  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  on  the  word 
"feasting"  (ver.  12)  :  "  Feastinges  for  the  relyef  of  the 
poore  were  called  charytyes."  Many  more  examples 
of  improved  English  or  more  faithful  renderings  might 
easily  bo  given.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that 
in  difficult  passages  Taverner  often  fails  us,  and  that 
many  plain  mistakes  in  earlier  versions  remain  uncor- 
rected. In  Acts  xxvii.  9,  for  instance,  Taverner  retaius 
Tyndale's  translation,  "because  that  we  had  overlong 
fasted;"  and  in  Acts  xii.  19  we  read  even  hero  that 
Herod  commanded  the  keepers  "  to  depart."  A  curious 
feature  in  this  edition  is  the  occasional  adoption  of  a 
novel  spelling,  in  accordance  with  the  etymology  of 
a  word.  As  a  whole,  the  version  is  of  very  unequal 
merit — the  work  of  a  scholar,  able  and  energetic,  but 
somewhat  c<apricious  and  uucertaiu. 

Taveruer's  Bible  was  published  both  in  folio  and  in 
quarto  ;  his  New  Testament  in  quarto  and  in  octavo  in 
the  same  year.  Another  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
(somewhat  altered)  appeared  in  1540 ;  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  1551. 
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v.— G  A  L  I  L  E  E    (^concluded). 


?ORTH  of  Jefat  are  Sukhnin  (Sogane)  and 
Kul!arah(Gabara),the  latter  once  classed 
with  Tiberias  and  Sepphoris  as  one  of 
tho  largest  cities  of  Galilee,  and  men- 
tioned by  Joscphus  as  having  been  taken  by  Vespasian 
shortly  before  ho  laid  siege  to  Jotapata.  To  the 
south,  across  the  \)h\\n  of  Buttauf,  lies  Rummanch,  tho 
Rimnion  of  Naphtali ;  and  beyond,  at  the  western  end 
of  what  may  be  called  the  southern  arm  of  the  Buttauf, 
is  Seifuriyeh,  the  old  Sepphoris,  or  Diocaesarea,  once 
the  capital  of  GalQee,  and  for  many  centuries  of  the 
present  era  an  important  city,  liaring  coins  struck  with 


its  name.  Tradition  now  points  to  it  as  the  homo  of 
Joachim  and  Anna,  the  reputed  parents  of  the  Virgin ; 
and  Antoninus  (circ.  600  A.D.)  states  that  in  his  day  a 
basilica  stood  on  tho  spot  whore  tho  Virgin  received 
the  salutation  of  tho  angel,  a  site  now  transferred  to  a 
more  convenient  situation  at  Nazareth.  The  modern 
village  of  Seffuriych  covers  the  ruins  of  tho  old  town, 
so  that  little  of  interest  can  be  seen  except  the  castle 
and  church,  and  a  fine  aqueduct,  about  four  miles  long, 
with  subterranean  tanks,  which  briiught  water  to  the 
city  from  some  springs  in  tho  hills.  Not  far  from  the 
village  are  the  fount.iins  of  Seffuriych,  so  celebrated  ia 
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the  history  of  the  Oi'usades,  and  bearing  a  melancholy 
interest  as  the  point  from  which  the  Christian  army 
marched  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Hattin,  which  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  the  cross,  the  capture  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  almost  total  destruction  of  his  army.  Away  to 
the  east  stretches  the  long  open  valley  devoid  of  water 
and  of  shade,  up  which  the  Christians  advanced,  and  at 
its  head  the  bare  waterkss  heights  of  Lubieh,  on  which 
they  passed  the  night  before  the  battle,  harassed  on  all 
sides  by  their  active  enemies,  who  fired  the  dry  grass 
and  shrubs  around  them.  The  next  morning  the  Chris- 
tians fought  with  their  usual  valour ;  but  two  days' 
exertion  under  the  fierce  rays  of  a  July  sun,  without 
water,  was  too  much  for  the  bravest ;  the  footmen  and 
archers  first  failed,  throwing  aside  their  arms,  and 
then  the  knights  retired  to  Kuru  Hattin — the  spot, 
according  to  tradition,  on  which  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  was  delivered — where,  after  thrice  beating  back 
the  attacks  of  the  Saracens,  the  king,  with  his  few 
remaining  followers,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to 
Saladin.  The  black  basaltic  rocks  of  the  old  crater 
seem  in  keeping  with  the  last  scene  of  the  sad  drama, 
the  execution  of  two  hundred  kniglits  after  the  battle  ; 
and  Dean  Stanley  has  called  attention  to  the  touching 
circumstjince  that  the  last  struggle  of  the  Christians 
occurred  within  sight  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Capernaum, 
Gennesareth,  and  many  "  of  the  holiest  scenes  of  Chris- 
tianity." On  the  slope  of  the  hills  which  form  the 
southern  border  of  the  valley  up  which  the  Christian 
army  marched,  lies  Kefr  Kenna,  the  site,  according  to 
modern  tradition,  of  Cana ;  there  are  many  tombs  and 
traces  of  its  having  been  an  ancient  town,  and  within 
the  \dllago  are  two  rival  buildings,  each  claiming  to 
mark  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  first  miracle,  one  contain- 
ing the  jars  in  which  the  water  is  said  to  have  been 
turned  into  wine. 

To  the  south-west  of  Kefr  Kenna  lies  Nazareth, 
the  place  in  which  Jesus  gi-ew  from  childhood  to 
manhood,  "  and  increased  in  -(visdom  and  stature." 
Prettily  situated,  and  standing  on  the  slope  of  a 
secluded  upland  basin,  environed  by  gently  roimded 
liills,  Nazareth  is  not  unlike  the  rose  to  which  Quares- 
mius  quaintly  compares  it  :  "  And,  like  a  rose,  has 
the  same  rou)ided  form,  enclosed  by  mountains  as 
the  flower  by  its  leaves."  The  old  town  or  village  of 
Nazareth  was  on  the  southern  skirts  of  the  present 
town,  and  partly  on  higher  ground  above  the  line  of 
cliffs  which,  more  or  less  broken,  runs  along  the  side 
of  the  hill ;  this  is  sh.iwn  by  the  numljer  of  rock-he-svn 
tombs  that  have  been  found  amongst  the  modern 
buildings  and  the  i  iiins  on  the  south  and  south-west. 
It  was  possibly  to  the  edge  of  one  of  these  cliffs  that 
Jesus  was  brought  when  "  all  they  in  the  synagogue 
.  .  .  rose  up  and  thrust  him  out  of  the  city,  and  led 
him  unto  the  brow  of  the  hill  whereon  their  city  was 
built,  tliat  they  might  cast  him  down  headlong  "  (Luke 
iv.,28,  29).  One  such  cliff,  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet  high,  behind  the  Maronite  convent  has  been  spe- 
cially noticed  by  travellers,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find 
that  on  the  ground  above  it  traces  of  the  old  village 


may  stUl  be  seen.  In  the  modem  town  are  shown  the 
"  table  of  Christ,"  His  "  school,"  and  His  "  workshop," 
and  two  mUes  to  the  south,  overlooking  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  "  the  Mount  of  Precipitation  ;  "  over  th» 
spring  which  rises  to  the  north-east  of  the  town  is 
the  Greek  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  and  more  to  the 
south  the  rival  Latin  church,  erected  over  the  '"  Holy 
Grotto,''  in  which  a  marble  slab  marks  the  place  where 
the  Virgin  stood  during  the  Annunciation.  Of  the 
two  traditions  the  Greek  one  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
ancient,  for  wo  are  told  in  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of 
St.  James  that  the  first  salutation  of  the  angel  came 
to  Mary  as  she  was  drawing  water  from  (he  spring  in. 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  Over  the  vestibule 
in  front  of  the  grotto  in  the  Latin  church,  the  house  in 
which  the  Virgin  lived  is  said  to  have  stood  before  it 
was  borne  by  angels  to  the  hiU  of  Lorctto,  to  become 
'■  the  devotion  of  one  half  of  the  world,  and  the  ridicule 
of  the  other  half.''  About  a  mile  and  a  half  south- 
west of  Nazareth  is  the  village  of  Yafa,  the  traditional 
birth-place  of  Zebedee  and  of  the  apostles  James  and 
Jolm,  and  probably  the  modern  representative  of 
Japhia,  a  point  on  the  boundary  of  Zebulon  (Josh.  xix. 
12) ;  it  is  also  the  Japha  occupied  by  Josephus  during 
the  Roman  war,  and  described  by  him  as  boiug  the 
largest  ^■illagc  of  Galilee  and  protected  by  a  double 
wall ;  it  was  afterwards  besieged  and  captured  by  Titus, 
when  15,000  of  the  inhabitants  perished  (B.  J.  iii.  7, 
§  31).  A  remarkable  series  of  rock-hewn  chambers 
were  discovered  some  years  ago  at  Yafa  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Zeller,  which  appear  to  have  been  used  as  a  place  of 
retreat  in  time  of  danger ;  the  chambers  are  in  three 
tiers  connected  by  circular  shafts  or  well-holes,  each  of 
which  was  once  closed  by  a  stone  slab  fitting  so  closely 
that  the  opening  could  hardly  be  seen ;  there  are  many 
niches  for  lamps,  and  each  chamber  has  a  small  air- 
shaft  to  give  ventilation.  Tlie  entrance  to  the  first 
chamber  is  by  a  small  hole  in  the  side  of  a  natural 
cavern  in  the  rock,  and  thence  other  openings  give  access 
to  the  remaining  chambers. 

Proceeding  southwards  from  Nazareth,  wo  reach  the 
great  fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon,  with  Moimt  Tabor  at 
its  north-eastern  angle  ;  the  summit  of  the  mount  is  an 
oval  plateau  ■nnth  an  open  grass-plot  in  the  centre,  and 
a  border  of  trees,  which  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
place.  The  plateau  was  once  surrounded  by  a  strong 
solid  wall  protected  by  a  ditch  partly  cut  in  the  rock,  of 
both  of  which  there  are  many  remains :  and  there  are 
also  portions  of  the  old  Chui'ch  of  the  Transfiguration, 
on  the  site  of  which  a  new  church  and  convent  have 
arisen.  It  was  on  Tabor  that  Barak  assembled  his 
forces  before  descending  with  "  ten  thousand  men  after 
him "  to  meet  Sisera,  who  was  encamped  ■with  the 
Canaanite  host  near  the  "  waters  of  Mcgiddo  ;  "  and 
there,  too,  the  brothers  of  Gideon  were  slaughtered  by 
Zebah  and  Zalmimna.  An  early  Christian  tradition 
places  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration  oa  Tabor,  but  it 
is  evident  from  the  Bible  and  Josephus  that  there  was 
alw.ays  a  town  or  fortress  on  the  summit,  and  it  is 
scarcely  pi-obable  that  such  an  event  would  have  taken 
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place  iu  an  inhabited  town.  At  tlie  foot  of  Tabor  lies 
Deburieh,  the  Daberath  of  Josh.  xix.  12 ;  and  southwards 
across  the  plain,  where  the  sharp  peak  of  Little  Hermon 
rises  up,  the  little  vUhige  of  Nelu ;  a  confused  mass  of 
overthrown  walls,  amidst  ■which  nothing  can  bo  distin- 
guished, marks  the  site  of  Nain,  where  the  widow's  son 
was  raised  from  the  dead ;  no  trace  now  remains  of 
any  surrounding  wall,  or  of  the  gate  through  which  tlie 
funeral  procession  was  passing-  when  our  Lord  met  it ; 
but  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  village  was  built  like 
many  of  tlioso  still  met  with  iu  Palestine,  tlie  walls  of 
the  houses  themselves  forming  the  exterior  of  the  town, 
a,nd  being  so  built  as  to  leave  only  one  or  two  entrances 
to  the  interior.  Eastward  from  Naiu  is  Eudor,  on  the 
slope  of  a  hiU  containing  numerous  caverns,  one  of 
ivhich  may  liave  been  the  dwelling-place  of  the  witch 
consulted  by  Said  the  night  before  his  death  at  the 
fatal  battle  of  Mount  GUboa. 

On  the  direct  road  from  jSTazareth  southwards  across 
the  plain  is  the  village  of  El  Fuleh,  near  which  was 
fought  the  celebrated  battle  of  Mount  Tabor,  where 
Kleber  with  his  little  army  withstood  for  six  long  hours 
the  incessant  assaults  of  15,000  Turkish  cavalry,  till  t)ie 
arrival  of  Napoleon  turned  the  tide  of  battle  and  caused 
the  defeat  of  the  Turkish  army.  Farther  south,  on  a 
mound  near  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  is  Zeriu 
(Jezreel),  commanding  a  view  of  nearly  the  wliolo  of  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon  westward,  and  eastward  looking 
down  the  broad  rich  valley  of  Jezreel  to  the  acropolis  of 
Bethshean  aud  the  distant  mountains  of  Gilead.  The 
village  itself  is  poor  and  miserable,  and  there  is  little 
to  remark  iu  the  ruins  that  cover  tlie  mound,  but 
beneath  that  lieap  of  rubbish  lie  waitiug  for  the  hand 
of  the  explorer  the  site,  perhaps  the  remains,  of  the 
ivory  palace  of  Ahab,  the  street  into  which  Jezebel  was 
thrown  down  at  the  command  of  Jehu,  aud  the  scenes 
of  some  of  the  bloodiest  tragedies  in  sacred  history 
"Without  the  city,  on  the  road  to  Beisan,  was  the  vineyard 
of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite,  whore  Joram  met  his  death: 
and  as  we  look  down  the  long  valley  with  its  even  slope 
of  green  turf,  we  can  easily  picture  the  advance  of 
Jehu,  which  is  so  graphically  described  in  2  Kings  ix. 
16 — 2-1 ;  the  dispatch  of  the  several  messengers,  the 
recognition  of  Jehu  by  his  furious  driving,  the  hasty 
lireparation  of  the  chariots  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  the  meeting  near  the  foot  of  the  mound,  the 
death  of  Joram,  and  the  flight  of  Ahaziah,  mortally 
wounded,  over  the  great  plain  to  Megiddo  —  all 
come  before  the  traveller  with  a  vividness  and  reality 
that  can  only  be  felt  by  those  who  have  visited  the 
spot. 

Down  the  valley  of  Jezreel  is  the  spring  of  Ain  Jalud, 
issuing  in  several  small  streams  from  a  cavern  at  the 
foot  of  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Gilboa.  It  was 
on  the  hill-side  above  that  Gideon  encamped  before  his 
victory  over  the  Midianites,  who  were  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  broad  valley  by  the  hill  of  Moreh,  possibly 
that  on  which  the  village  of  Kumi  now  stands ;  and  it 
was  at  the  foimtain  itself,  the  spring  of  Harod,  or 
"  trembling,"  that  Gideon  proved  his  men  before  making 


the  night  attack  on  the  camp  of  the  Midianites,  which 
resulted  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  vast  host, 
and  its  headlong  flight  towards  the  fords  of  the  Jordan. 
Near  the  same  spot  many  years  afterwards  was  fought 
tlie  battle  of  Mount  Gilboa,  which  ended  so  disastrously 
for  the  Israofltes.  The  PhOistine  army  was  encamped 
at  Slumem,  now  Solam,  on  the  northern  side  of  tho 
valley,  whilst  tho  Israelites  "  pitched  by  a  fountain 
which  is  in  Jezreel,"  perhaps  the  spring  which  rises 
nj)  at  the  foot  of  the  mound  on  which  the  city  of  Jezreel 
was  built ;  and  it  was  whilst  the  two  armies  were  thus 
mutually  facing  each  other  that  Saul  made  his  adven- 
turous night  jom-ney  to  visit  the  witch  at  Eudor,  which 
lay  on  the  fai'ther  side  of  Little  Hermon  in  rear  of  the 
Phflistiue  camp.  The  next  morning  tho  Israelites  were 
attacked  aud  driven  up  tho  slopes  of  Mount  Gilboa; 
and  there  on  the  following  morning  the  corpses  of  Said 
aud  his  three  sons  were  found  amongst  the  lieaps  of 
slain. 

On  the  southern  side  of  Esdraelon,  near  Taanach, 
stm  represented  by  the  little  ■('illage  of  Taanuk,  Barak 
gained  his  great  victory  over  the  Cauaanite  host  of 
Jabiu.  It  was  during  the  course  of  the  battle  that 
one  of  those  sudden  storms,  accompanied  by  liaU  and 
piercing  cold,  which  are  so  eonimon  iu  Palestine,  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Israelites  ;  "  the  stars  in  theii- 
courses  fought  against  Sisera,"  aud  the  fierce  storm, 
driving  fuU  iu  the  faces  of  tho  Canaanites,  numbed 
their  limbs  and  rendered  them  helpless  to  resist  the 
attack  of  the  Israelites,  who  advanced  with  tho  gale  at 
their  backs.  Then  the  "  rains  descended "  and  the 
"  flood  came,"  converting  the  great  plain  into  a  vast 
morass,  in  wliicli  the  flying  Canaanites  were  "  trodden 
down,"  and  "  the  horse-hoofs  were  broken  by  the  means 
of  tho  pransings,  the  pransings  of  their  mighty  ones ;  " 
tlien,  too,  the  stream  "  rose  in  its  bod,"  and  "  that  ancient 
torrent,  the  torrent  Kishon,"  swept  them  away  as  they 
were  vainly  endeavouring  to  cross  its  swollen  waters. 
As  the  rout  became  general,  Sisera  descended  from  his 
chariot,  and  fled  away  on  foot  northwards  to  tho  plain 
of  Kedesh,  where  he  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  Jacl 
the  wife  of  Hebcr  tho  Kenite.  It  was  on  the  same 
ground,  m  the  "plain  of  Megiddo,"  that  King  Josiali 
was  "  sore  wounded  "  by  one  of  tho  Egy^^tian  archers 
in  tho  army  of  Pharaoh-necho,  whoso  march  towards 
Assyria  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  stay.  As  wo 
shall  see  when  we  conio  to  describe  the  neighbouring 
province  of  Samaria,  Megiddo  was  a  fortress  closing 
the  important  pass  over  the  hills  from  the  plain  near 
Csesarea,  aud  there  seems  little  doubt  that  tho  Egyp- 
tians were  following  tho  usual  high  road  to  Damascus, 
which  rims  through  Megiddo,  now  Lejjun,  when  Josiah, 
who  had  advanced  through  the  hills  from  Jerusalem, 
attempted  to  stop  them,  perhaps  hoping  to  surjn-ise  the 
army  whilst  entangled  in  the  pass.  After  rcceiWng 
his  fatal  wound,  Josiah  was  carried  to  Jerusalem  to 
die,  and  the  deep,  permanent  impression  which  this 
calamity  made  on  tho  Jews  can  be  traced  in  many  of 
the  later  writings.  The  "  mourning  of  IrLidadriramou 
in  the  valley  of  Megiddo "  Ls  usod  by  Zech.ariah  as  a 
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type  of  the  deepest  and  most  despairiiio;  grief ;  and  in 
continuance  of  tlio  same  imagery,  "  the  place  wliieli  is 
called  in  the   Hebrew  tongue  Armageddon "  is    pre- 


sented to  us  by  the  writor  of  the  Apocalypse  as  tlia 
scene  of  the  final  conflict  between  the  hosts  of  good 
and  evil. 
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ST.   PAUL'S   EPISTLE   TO   THE    EPHESIANS. 

BY     C.     J.     VAUaHAN,     D.D.,      MASTEE     OF      THE     TEMPLE. 


**  The  eyes  of  your  imderstandiug  being  eulighteued,  that  ye 
may  know  what  ia  the  hope  of  Hiy  calling,  and  what  the  riches 
of  the  glory  of  His  iuheritaucu  in  the  saints,  and  what  is  the  ex- 
ceeding greatness  of  His  power  to  us-ward  who  believe,  according 
to  the  working  cf  His  mighty  power,  which  He  wrought  iu  Christ, 
when  He  raised  Him  from  the  dead."— Ephes.  i.  IS— liO. 

iiLL  the  considerable  manuscripts  read 
"  heart "  [xapSias)  for  "  understanding  " 
(Siamlas)  in  tlie  18th  verse.  '■  The  eyes  of 
your  heart  being  enlightened."  The  ex- 
pression is  remarkable,  and  has  no  exact  parallel  in 
Scripture.  Wo  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  reminded  by  it 
of  St.  Paul's  saying,  "  If  any  man  love  God,  tlie  same 
is  knoivn  of  Him  "  (1  Cor.  viii.  3) — with  its  explanation 
ill  another  Epistle,  "  But  now,  after  that  ye  have  known 
God,  or  rather  are  known  of  God  "  (Gal.  iv.  9),  remind- 
ing us  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  not  a  discovery, 
but  a  revelation ;  that  in  this  one  instance  true  know- 
ledge is  receptive  rather  than  originative ;  that  when 
we  would  speak  of  a  true,  and  therefore  a  Di\-iue, 
theology,  it  behoves  us  to  express  it  as  oven  more 
passive  than  active,  and  to  submit  to  describe  ourselves 
as  not  so  much  "  knowing."  as  "  being  known  of,"  God. 

But  besides  this  thought,  which  lies  iu  the  latter 
clause  of  the  sentence  quoted  from  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corintliians,  there  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
passage,  that  the  love  of  God  is  the  condition,  the 
method,  and  the  attainment  too,  of  the  knowledge. 
The  "  eyes "  which  must  be  "  illuminated "  for  this 
knowledge  are  the  eyes,  not  of  the  intellect,  but  of  "the 
heart."  The  aifections  are  the  inlet,  the  medium,  the 
instrument,  the  very  element  and  atmosphere  of  the 
knowledge. 

It  is  true  that  the  "  heart,"  iu  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  has  a  wider  and  more  inclusive  meaning  than 
any  one  province  or  department  of  the  human  being. 
It  is  found  in  contexts  which  give  it  the  sense  of  will, 
judgment,  understanding,  imagination,  rather  than  that 
of  feeling  or  affection.  Jonathan's  armour-bearer  says 
to  him,  in  reply  to  the  proposal  of  an  attack  upon  the 
garrison  of  the  Philistines,  "  Do  all  that  is  in  thine 
heart;  .  .  .  behold,  I  am  with  thee  according  to  thy 
heart"  (1  Sam.  xiv.  7).  Job  corrects  the  assumption 
of  his  friends  by  saying,  "  But  I  have  understanding 
[literally,  '  an  heart ']  as  well  as  you ;  .  .  .  yea,  who 
knoweth  not  such  things  as  these  ?  "  (Job  xii.  3.)  And 
so  in  the  New  Testament  we  read  of  ca^^Ue^s  "reason- 
ing in  their  hearts  "  (Mark  ii.  6)  ;  doubters  "  musing 
in  their  hearts  "  (Luke  iii.  15);  "the  work  of  the  law 
£that   which   the  law  bids  men  do]  written   iu    their 


hearts,"  without  any  suggestion  of  love  accompanying 
the  knowledge  of  duty  (Rom.  ii.  1.5)  ;  a  man  "  standing 
stedfast  ia  liis  heart,  having  .  .  .  power  over  his  own' 
will,"  having  "  so  decreed  in  liis  heart,"  with  reference 
to  a  matter  of  judgment  rather  than  of  fooling  (1  Cor. 
vii.  37) ;  and  so  iu  other  places.  That  rigid  demarca- 
tion of  the  powers  and  faculties  of  tho  immaterial  part 
of  man,  which  has  introduced  so  much  unreality  and 
confusion  into  our  metaphysics,  has  little  encourage- 
ment ill  Scripture.  The  whole  man  moves  together, 
whatever  be  the  particuhvr  subject  of  his  study  or 
pursuit. 

If,  tlien,  in  the  passage  Ijefore  us  we  empliasi.se  the 
word  "heart,"  and  point  attention  to  "tho  eyes  of  the 
heart"  as  the  organ  of  spiritual  vision,  it  is  not  as  a 
matter  of  verbal  nicety,  but  as  the  recognition  of  a 
great  truth — namely,  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  the 
knowledge  of  a  Person,  and  can  only  be  gained  or 
practised  by  a  personal  intercourse,  of  which,  wliether 
tho  object  be  human  or  Divine,  the  oue  condition 
is  liking,  affection,  love.  "  The  eyes  of  tho  heart 
being  enlightened." 

2.  Another  important  variety  of  reading  occurs  iu 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  "  and  "  (Kai)  before  the 
clause  "  what  the  riches  of  the  glory,"  &c.  The  ex- 
ternal erideuce  is  not  quite  decisive,  though  the  balance 
is  somewhat  in  favour  of  the  omission.  If  internal 
considerations  may  be  allowed  any  place  iu  the  ques- 
tion, wo  would  suggest  that  (1)  the  insertion  of  the 
"  and  "  was  a  natural  impulse,  there  being  apparently 
three  co-ordinate  clauses,  each  expressing  a  separate 
object  of  the  knowledge  desired  for  the  reader  ;  but 
that  (2)  the  sense  is  materially  obscured  by  such  an 
addition,  it  being  scarcely  possible  to  define  more  than 
two  distinct  topics  of  knowledge,  the  one  in  the  future, 
the  other  in  the  present ;  the  one  tho  eternal  inheri- 
tance, the  other  the  Almighty  inworking. 

Even  when  the  "and"  has  been  rejected,  there  will 
remain  an  alternative  of  interpretation. 

Either  St.  Paul  may  say  this :  "  Tliat  ye  may  know 
(1)  what  is  the  hope  of  God's  calling — in  other  words, 
what  are  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  His  inheritance  iu 
the  saints;  and  (2)  what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of 
His  power  to  us-ward  who  believe,"  &o.,  in  which  case 
tho  "  hope  "  is  all  in  the  far,  the  eternal  future,  when 
grace  has  become  glory.  Or  this :  "  That  ye  may  know 
what  is  the  hope  of  God's  calling — in  other  words,  (1) 
what  are  tho  riches  of  the  glory  of  His  inheritance  in 
tho  saints ;  and  (2)  what  is  the  exceeding  gre.atness  of 
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His  power  to  us-Wiird  wuo  believe,"  &c.,  in  wliicli  case 
the  "  liope  "  itself  bas  two  parts,  tbe  grace  wbieb  quali- 
fies for  tbe  inbcritauco,  as  well  as  the  glory  wbicb 
sball  follow. 

There  is  notbiug  in  tbe  Greek  to  decide  between 
tbese  two  interpretations.  And  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  both.  On  the  whole,  the  former  has  the  ad- 
vantage in  simplicity,  in  tbe  avoidance  of  a  too  long 
fore-view  of  sense  and  construction,  which  is  never 
less  likely  than  in  the  case  of  one  who  wi-ites  by  an 
amanuensis. 

3.  A  third  question  arises  upon  the  passage.  What 
is  the  connection  of  "  according  to"  (Kara)  ?  (1)  Does 
it  depend  upon  the  immediately  preceding  word  "  be- 
lieve " — ascribing  faith  itself  to  God's  operation  P  At 
first  sight  this  is  attractive,  and  it  is  both  grammati- 
cally tenable  and  doctrinally  true.  It  might  appeal 
also  for  support  to  a  possible  interpretation  of  the  ex- 
pression in  Col.  ii.  12,  "  Thi-ough  the  faith  of  the  opera- 
tion of  God,  who  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead."  In 
that  place,  however,  the  ordinary  use  of  ir/rrns  with  a 
genitive  points  rather  to  the  sense  of  "  faith  in  "  than 
of  "  faith  wrought  by."  (Compare,  for  example,  Rom. 
iii.  22,  26  ;  Gal.  ii.  16,  20 ;  iii.  22 ;  Ephes.  iii.  12  ;  Phil, 
iii.  9  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  13.)  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is 
the  crowning  and  completive  act  of  His  great  work  for 
us,  and  faith  in  it  is  faith  in  Him.  Since,  then,  no 
one  can  propose  to  make  imrrfveii/  koto  (in  the  passage 
now  under  review)  mean  "  to  believe  in,"  we  must  bo 
contented  to  see,  in  this  instance,  only  a  remote  or 
apparent  parallelism  between  the  two  contemporary 
Epistles,  and  to  interpret  each  by  the  light  of  its  own 
language.  (2)  Is  it  nst,  then,  more  natural  to  give  a 
wider  scope  to  the  "  accordance  "  here  asserted  ? — in 
other  words,  to  refer  the  koto,  not  to  the  incrTtuoi'Tas, 
but  to  the  whole  clause,  "  And  what  is  the  exceeding 
greatness  of  His  power?"  We  shall  thus  have  the 
thought  of  the  correspondence,  the  congruity,  the  com- 
mensurableness,  of  the  two  things — the  Divine  power 
put  forth  upon  the  Christian,  and  the  Divine  power  put 
forth  upon  Chi-ist.  The  former  of  these  is  "  according 
to,"  on  the  scale,  after  the  pattern,  measure,  and  like- 
ness of,  the  other.  The  exertion  of  omnipotence  in 
converting,  sanctifying,  and  at  last  glorifying  the  indi- 
vidual man,  is  an  exertion  of  the  same  kuid  and  of  the 
same  amount  as  that  which  "  raised  Christ  from  the 
dead  and  gave  Him  glory  "  (1  Pet.  i.  21). 

4.  We  have  here,  in  the  Greek,  three  words — not  to 
say  four — expressive  of  the  general  idea  of  power.  An 
attempt  ought  to  have  been  made  in  our  version  to  give 
them  distinctness.  "  And  what  is  the  exceeding  great- 
ness of  His  power  (Swo^is)  .  .  .  according  to  the  work- 
ing {^ffpyeia)  of  the  strength  [Kparos)  of  His  might 
(Iffxvs)."  The  more  comprehensive  idea  of  (1)  Sifaiiis, 
"power,"  "potency,"  " ableness," is  resolved  afterwards 
into  (2)  the  iVxut  which  is  "  might,"  the  jyossession  of 
Suvojuis,  (3)  the  Kpdros  which  is  "  strength,"  the  force  of 
Suva^uis,  (4)  the  (vipycia  which  is  "an  operation,"  that 
actual  putting  forth,  in  the  individual  instance,  of  the 
K^oTos  of  the  iVxus,  which  is  Swo^is  in  exercise. 


"  And  hath  put  all  tbings  under  His  feet,  and  gave  Him  to  be 
tilie  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church,  which  is  His  body,  the 
fulness  of  Him  that  flUeth  all  in  all."— Ephes.  i.  23,  23. 

The  difficidty  of  this  passage  lies  iu  the  last  clause, 
"  The  fulness  of  Him  that  tilleth  all  iu  aU."  We  wUl 
begin  with  the  last  words  of  all. 

1.  It  is  remarkable  that  St.  Paul  here  u^es  r,  form 
{TrAripovp.4i/ou)  fouud  elsewhere  only  as  a  strict  passive. 
(See  Luke  ii.  40,  TrArjpoififyov  iro(pias,  or  <To<t>ia.  Compare 
Dan.  viii.  23,  irXripovixivoiv  twv  a./j.apTiuii'  ainuf.)      St.  PaiU 

himself  uses  the  active  voice  iu  this  Epistle  (iv.  10), 
"  that  He  might  fill  (irAijpciiri))  all  things."  Oui-  first 
impulse,  therefore,  is  to  try  here  a  passive  rendering  : 
"  Of  Him  who  is  filled  with  all  iu  all  [has  all  fulness 
in  all  respects]."  Yet  this  on  examination  fails  to 
satisfy  us.  For  (1)  the  tense  of  TrATjpou^eVou  suggests 
a  gradual  or  progressive  completion;  a  sense  quite 
suitable  to  the  human  growth  of  the  Saviour  in  wisdom 
as  in  stature  (Luke  ii.  40),  and  to  the  growing  measure 
of  the  sins  spoken  of  iu  Dan.  viii.  23 ;  but  highly  in- 
appropriate to  the  plenitude  of  the  Divine  perfections, 
which  is  the  subject  iu  the  passage  before  us.  St. 
Paul  himself  uses  the  passive  perfect  (TeirAijpw/ie'rar) 
in  Rom.  i.  29 ;  xv.  14 ;  PMl.  i.  11 ;  Col.  ii.  10 ;  and  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  employ  it  here,  had  this  render- 
ing been  in  his  view.  (2)  The  eV  iraaiy  becomes,  on  this 
supposition,  a  nearly  unraeaaing  appendage  to  the  to 
TTOi'Ta  with  which  it  is  combined ;  almost  that  jingle  of 
"  all  in  all  "  which  is  so  thoroughly  employed  by  modern 
EngUsh  writers. 

We  seem  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  St.  Paul  has 
here  used  xAi/poSo-eai  in  the  middle  voice,  for  which, 
indeed,  there  is  abundant  authority  in  Greek  writers 
(Pkto,  Xenophon,  Plutarch,  &c.),  but  always,  so  far  as 
we  have  observed,  iu  one  tense,  the  aorist,  and  with 
some  reflexive  meaning,  as  "  to  man  one's  (own)  ship," 
&c.  Some  have  found  a  reflexive  sense  even  here ;  a 
latent  sibi,  "  for  His  own  glory,"  or  the  like  :  se  ipso, 
"  with  Himself "  ("who  fills  all  things  with  His  own 
presence  and  blessing  "),  though  excellent  in  sense,  can 
scarcely  be  felt  to  be  a  grammatical  use  of  the  middle 
voice ;  and  iu  iv.  10,  where  tliat  is  the  meaning,  St. 
Paul  himself  employs  the  active  form.  The  idea  that 
St.  Paul  was  influenced  by  the  desire  for  a  sonorous 
ending  of  the  long  sentence,  in  preferring  T!\rtpovp.ivo<> 
to  TrKripoivTos,  wUl  scarcely  bear  examination.  On  the 
whole,  we  must  leave  this  instance  (like  the  •irpocxiiMefl'' 
of  Rom.  iii.  9)  as  exceptional  and  inexplicable  gramma- 
tically, while  we  acquiesce  in  the  active  rendering  as 
affording  the  only  intelligible  sense. 

The  residt,  then,  will  be  to  assimilate  the  passage  to 
that  in  Ephes.  iv.  10,  where  it  is  stated  as  the  object 
of  the  ascension  of  Christ,  "  that  He  might  fill  all 
things."  (Compare  Jer.  xxiii.  24,  "  Do  not  I  fill  heaven 
and  earth  ?  saith  tlie  Lord.")  "  Of  Him  that  fiUeth 
all  things  [the  universe]  with  [literally,  '  in  point  of,' 
'in  the  matter  of']  all  things."  Or  more  idiomati- 
cally, "  Of  Him  to  whom  the  universe  itself  owes  all 
its  fidiicss." 

There   wUl  remain   the  slighter    question,    whether 
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God,  or  Christ,  is  the  Person  spoken  of.  And  this 
may  in  part  depend  upon  another  question  now  to  bo 
entered  upon. 

2.  "  The  fulness  {TrAripaiJ.a)  of  Him  tliat  fiUeth  all  in 
all."  The  remarkable  word  irxiiptufia  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  sense  of  "sum,"  the  total  amount  of  a  number 
of  separate  items  in  a  reck-ning.  St.  Paul  in  ono 
place  (Rom.  xi.  12)  makes  it  the  opposite  of  fiTT-njia, 
possibly  with  something  of  this  meaning  of  "  sum,"  or 
"total,"  or  "full  amount,"  in  contrast  with  a  previous 
"deficit,"  "defect,"  or  "reduced  condition."  Even 
this  one  apparent  exception  might  po.ssiblybo  explained 
away ;  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  far  commoner 
signification  of  nK-ijpufia,  both  in  classical  writers  and 
in  the  Greek  Testament,  is  "  that  by  which  something 
else  is  filled,"  the  "  contents"  of  a  thing,  as  the  crew 
of  a  ship,  the  population  of  a  place,  the  wine  in  a  cup, 
the  constituent  years  of  a  life.  Thus  in  the  Septuagint 
we  have  iTKr)pu^La  applied  to  the  contents  of  the  sea 
(1  Chron.  xvi.  32  ;  Ps.  xcvi.  11 ;  xcviii.  7) ;  of  the  earth 
(Ps.  xxiv.  1;  1.  12;  Ixxxix.  11) ;  of  a  particular  city  or 
country  (Jer.  viii.  16;  xlWi.  2;  Ezok.  xii.  19;  xix.  7; 
XXX.  12  ;  xxxii.  15) ;  of  the  hand,  in  reaping  or  gathering 
(Ecclos.  iv.  6).  In  the  same  way,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, TTKiipcoixa  is  used  for  the  piece  of  cloth  with  which 
the  hole  in  the  rent  garment  is  filled  up  (Matt.  ix.  IG; 
Mark  ii.  21),  and  for  the  broken  pieces  which  fill  the 
baskets  after  the  multitudes  have  been  miraculously 
fed  (Mark  viii.  20).  St.  Paul  applies  it,  in  Rom.  xi. 
25,  to  the  multitude  which  forms  tlie  sum  total  of  the 
Gentile  world ;  in  Rom.  xiii.  10,  to  that  "  love  "  which 
fiUs  and  satisfies  every  shape  and  form  of  "  law ;  "  in 
Rom.  XV.  29,  to  that  "  plenitude  of  blessing,"  that  "  all 
and  everything  contained  in  Christ's  benediction,"  in 
which  he  hopes  soon  to  visit  his  readers ;  in  Gal.  iv.  4, 
to  that  moment  which  filled  up  and  completed  the 
appointed  time  previous  to  Christ's  coming  in  the 
flesh ;  in  Ephes.  i.  10,  to  that  period  which  filled  up 
and  completed  the  preliminary  "  seasons,"  the  periods 
of  preparation  for  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel. 

There  remain  a  few  instances  of  the  application  of 
the  same  word,  in  the  same  sense,  to  a  yet  more  sacred 
and  mysterioiis  subject.  St.  John  speaks  of  Christians 
"  receiving  out  of  the  TT\Ttpu>txa  of  Christ  "  (John  i.  16) ; 
that  is,  otit  of  the  abundance  which  is  in  Him  ;  out 
of  that  plenitude  of  gi-ace  and  blessing  which  is  con- 
tained In  Hlin  as  the  Life  of  His  Church.  And  so,  in 
the  Epistle  before  us,  and  the  contemporary  and  parallel 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  this  as  the 
ultimate  object  of  all  Divine  knowledge,  "that  ye  might 
bo  filled  with  [unto]  all  the  TrKripa>na.  of  God  " — filled 
full  of  grace  and  blessedness,  to  the  very  extent  of  all 
that  constitutes  the  plenitude  of  God's  own  perfections 
(Ephes.  iii.  19) ;  makes  this  the  goal  of  the  Church's 
race,  that  "we  all  come  .  .  .  unto  the  measure  of  the 


stature  of  the  ir\^pi'/nx  of  Clu-ist "— that  standard  of 
spiritual  height  wliich  belongs  to  (is  characteristic  of) 
tho  fulness  of  all  grace  and  blessing  which  is  in  Christ 
Himself  (Ephes.  iv.  13) ;  and  declares  that  "  all  tho 
irxiipi^/ia"  (without  further  explanation)  "  was  pleased  to 
take  up  its  permanent  habitation  {iiaToiicijcrai)  in  Christ" 
(Col.  i.  19);  adding,  at  a  subsequent  point,  this  inter- 
pretation of  his  enigmatical  saying,  "  For  in  Him 
[Christ]  dwelleth  all  the  irXiipw/xo  of  the  Godhead 
bodily;"  all  the  "contents,"  all  tho  constituents,  all 
the  plenitude,  whether  in  power,  or  wisdom,  or  holiness, 
or  love,  of  the  Godhead,  of  the  Deity  (Col.  ii.  9). 

These  are  the  scattered,  yet  not  incongruous,  elements 
which  must  be  combined  in  our  interpretation  of  tho 
pas.sage  before  us.  "  Tho  irAijpw/xa  of  Him  that  fillcth 
all  in  all  "  finds  its  exact  parallel  either  in  Ejjhes.  iii. 
19,  "  tlie  nXripu/jta  of  God  ;"  or  in  Ephes.  iv.  13,  "  tho 
n\rp<i>/ia  oi  Christ;"  or  in  Col.  ii.  9,  "the  irKripaiia  of 
the  Godhead."  It  will  be  seen  that  we  fail  to  find 
any  parallel  for  the  phrase  before  us,  if  the  irAi'jpoj^a 
here  is  taken  in  apposition  with  the  Church.  We  must 
seek  some  new  sense,  if  tliat  be  the  construction,  for 
Tr\i)pai/ia  itself.  We  Cannot  with  any  propriety  speak 
of  the  Church  as  the  "  contents,"  as  that  which  con- 
stitutes tho  fulness,  of  Christ  or  of  God.  And  wo 
have  found  no  warrant,  in  the  usage  of  the  Greek  Biblo 
in  either  Testament,  for  that  sense  of  TrXTipufia  which 
would  make  it  "  the  thing  fiUed  by  another."  It  is 
always  "  that  by  which  another  thing  is  filled." 

Tho  result  of  our  investigation  is,  that  we  regard 
the  w\iip<iiiia  here  as  an  accusative  and  not  a  nominative ; 
as  agreeing,  in  case,  with  aiT6ii  (ver.  22),  and  not  with 
TjTis  (ver.  23).  "  God  gave  Him  [Christ]  as  Head  over 
all  things  to  the  Church,  which  is  His  body ; "  gavo 
Him,  in  other  words,  to  the  Church,  as  "  the  irKitpaiixa 
of  Him  that  fiUeth  all  in  all" — as  the  Plenitude  of  the 
Universal  Plenisher ;  as  that  Person  who  is  Himself  tho 
veiy  Sum  and  Substance  of  God,  co-extensive  with,  and 
inclusive  of,  the  Infinite,  the  Incomprehensible  Deity. 

If  there  should  seem  to  be  anything  harsh  or  abrnpt 
in  tho  grammatical  construction  of  the  sentence  thus 
proposed — according  to  which  "  the  Church  which  is 
His  [Olirist's]  body  "  is  a  definition  by  itself,  and  the 
words  which  follow  bslong  to  the  clause  wliich  pre- 
cedes it — let  a  reference  be  made  to  Col.  i.  18,  where 
we  read,  "  And  He  [Christ]  is  the  Head  of  the  body, 
the  Church;  who  is  the  beginning,"  &c.  The  retura 
from  the  Church  to  Christ  is  there  at  least  equally 
abrupt  ;  and  the  subject-matter  is  the  same. 

AVe  are  still  too  much  tho  slaves  of  chapter  and 
verse.  Had  this  Epistle  always  been  printed  in  para- 
graph, we  should  have  found  no  difficulty  in  returning 
from  "  tho  Church  which  is  His  body,"  to  connect  "  the 
irxfipoi/jia  of  the  TrArjpovfisvos"  With  "  tho  Head  ovor  all 
things." 
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BY  THE  EEV.    CANON  EAWMNSON, 

^  ^HB  Book  of  Nehemiali  was  long  regarded, 

both  by  Jews  and  Cliristians,  not  as  a 
substantive  work,  but  as  a  portion  of 
Ezra,  and  was,  as  remarked  in  a  former 
paper,'  united  with  Ezra  in  a  single  "Book,"  which 
passed  under  that  writer's  name.  It  is  to  criticism 
rather  tlian  to  tradition  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
recognition  of  the  fact — a  fact  not  now  disputed  by 
any  one — that  the  "  Ezra  "  of  tlie  original  Hebrew  Canon 
was  a  composite  work,  and  that  the  latter  portion  of  it 
proceeded  from  a  distinct  author,  and  was  intended  by 
that  author  to  stand  by  itself  as  a  distinct  and  separate 
narrative.  Origen  was  the  first  to  perceive  and  make 
the  separation.  Guided  by  the  critical  acuteuess  which 
distinguished  him  even  among  his  brethren  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  he  noted  in  the  "  Ezra  "  of  his  day 
a  "first"  and  a  "second  book,''-  his  "second  book" 
being  exactly  that  which  wo  now  call  "the  Book  of 
Neheniiali."  Jerome,  two  centuries  later,  went  further. 
Discarding  altogether  the  name  of  Ezra,  he  boldly  called  1 
the  work  by  the  title  which  it  now  universally  bears,  sub-  | 
stituting  for  Origen's  "  first "  and  "  second  books  of  i 
Ezra"  a  "Book  of  Ezra,"  and  a  "Book  of  Nehe- 
miah."^ 

The  authorship  of  "  Nehemiali  "  is  a  somewhat  com- 
plicated problem.  Were  we  to  regard  the  opening 
phrase  of  the  work^  as  intended  strictly  to  apply  to 
the  whole  treatise,  the  question  would  be  simplified, 
and  we  should  merely  have  to  say  that  "Neheiniah," 
like  "  Ezra,"  is  the  composition  of  the  writer  whose 
name  it  bears.  But  internal  difficulties — historical 
and  critical — render  this  view  untenable.  Nehcmiah's 
probable  date  is  B.C.  470 — 420.°  Portions  of  the  Book 
of  Neliemiah  must  have  been  written  later  than  B.C. 
336,  since  mention  is  made  in  them  of  Jaddua  and  of 
Darius  Codomannus  (chap.  xii.  11,  22).  Again,  three 
chapters  of  the  work — the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth — 
contrast  strongly  in  their  style  with  the  portions  cer- 
tainly written  by  Nelicmiah,  and  possess  various  features 
indicating  that  they  are  from  another  hand.'  There  is 
thus  reason  to  believe  that  the  woi-k,  as  it  stands,  is  a 
compilation,  different  parts  of  which  ai-e  to  be  assigned 
to  different  authors. 

The  "  book "  naturally  divides  itself  into  four 
sections. 

'  Soe  BiDLE  Educator,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  42. 

-  Seo  Euscb.  HIM.  Bcclcs.  iy.  26. 

3  Jerome,  Eplst.  ad  Paidin.     (Op.,  Tol.  iv.,  part  2,  p.  574.) 

''  "  The  words  of  Nehomiah,  the  son  of  Hachaliab  "  (Neh.  i.  1). 

*  Nehemiah,  who  is  cupbearer  to  Artaserxes  Lougimauus  in  D.c. 
445,  and  is  then  appointed  by  him  to  au  important  mission,  can 
scarcely  have  been  at  the  time  less  than  twenty-five  years  old,  in 
winch  case  his  birth  would  fall  into  the  ye.ar  B.C.  470.  That  he 
lived  to  the  thirty-second  year  of  Artaxerses  (b.c.  4.32)  is  certain 
(Neh.  V.  14  ;  xiii.  6).  He  is  likely  to  have  lived  ten  or  fifteen 
years  lon£;er  (b.c.  423  to  418). 

^'  See  the  Speaker's  Commcatarfj,  vol.  iii.,  p.  426, 


Section  I.  comprises  the  first  seven  chapters.  It  is 
written  in  a  uniform  style,  clearly  by  Nehemiah  him- 
self, who  prefixes  his  name  to  it,"  and  then  proceeds  to 
tell  us  of  his  doings,  using  the  first  person  singular 
thi'oughout,  and  frequently  interposing  short  ejacula- 
tory  prayers,'  a  feature  which  does  not  belong  to  any 
other  of  the  sacred  wi-iters.  It  gives  an  account  of 
events  belonging  to  tlie  twentieth  year  of  an  Arta- 
xerxes,  who  is  clearly  tlie  same  as  the  Artaxerxes  of 
Ezra  (already  proved  to  have  been  Longimanus'),  and 
was  apparently  written  not  long  after  that  king's  thirty- 
second  year,  which  was  B.C.  433 — 432.  The  events 
belong  to  the  year  B.C.  445 — 444. 

Section  II.  consists  of  three  chapters  (chaps,  viii. — x.). 
It  contains  a  narrative  of  events  belonging  to  the  autumn 
of  B.C.  444.  Nehemiah  is  here  spoken  of  in  the  tliird 
person,'"  and  is  called  by  a  new  title,  "  Tirshatha," 
instead  of  "  pechah."  Tlie  prominent  person  in  the 
narrative  is  Ezra."  There  are  no  parenthetic  prayers, 
but  about  half  the  section  consists  of  a  long  prayer  and 
confession  of  sins,  which  in  many  respects  resembles 
Ezra's  (Ezra  ix.  6 — 15).  The  writer  appears  to  include 
himself  among  the  laity,  or  "  people  of  Israel,"  as  distinct 
from  the  pi'iests,  the  Levites,  the  porters,  the  singers, 
the  Netliinim,  and  the  nobles  (chap.  x.  29 — 39). 

Section  III.  extends  from  the  commencement  of 
chap.  xi.  to  chap,  xii.,  verso  26.  It  is  made  up  of  sis 
catalogues,  or  lists  : — (1 )  A  list  of  the  dwellers  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  leading  men  in  Nehcmiah's  time  (chap, 
xi.  I — 24;  (2)  a  list  of  the  country  towns  and  villages 
occupied  by  the  returned  Israelites  at  the  same  period 
(chap.  xi.  25 — 36) ;  (3)  a  list  of  the  priestly  and  Levitical 
families  that  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  Zerubbabel 
(chap.  xii.  I — 9);  (4)  ahst  of  the  high-priests  from  Jeshua 
to  Jaddua  (ib.  10,  II) ;  (5)  a  list  of  the  heads  of  the 
I^riestly  families  in  the  higli-priesthood  of  Joiakim  (i6. 
12 — 21) ;  and  (6)  a  list  of  the  chief  families  of  LcA-ites 
and  porters  at  the  same  period  (('&.  24 — 2u).  There  is 
little  to  indicate  who  was  the  author  of  tliis  portion  of 
the  work,  or  of  its  component  parts.  The  most  notice- 
able fact  connected  with  it  is  the  mention  (in  chap,  xii.) 
of  the  high-priest,  Jaddua,  twice  (verses  11  and  22), 
and  of  his  conteinporaiy,  Darius  Codomannus,  called 
"  Darius  the  Persian  "  (verse  22).  These  touches  are 
probably  the  latest  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament. 
They  cannot  be  earlier  than  about  B.C.  335 — 330.'- 

Section  IV.  comprises  the  remainder  of  the  book.  It 
extends  from  chap,  xii.,  verse  27,  to  tho  close  of  chap, 
xiii.     Here  tho  author  is  once  more,  evidently,  Nehe- 


3  Chap.  iv.  4,  5 
10  Neh.  viii.  9 


X.  1. 


10  ;  vi.  9,  U. 


'  Cliap.  i.  1. 
3  Supra,  Vol.  IV..  p.  42 
11   Neh.  viii.  1-6,  9,  13. 

1-  Darius  Codomannus  did  not  begin  to  reign  till  B.C.  33G, 
was  murdered  B.C.  331. 


He 
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miala,  the  first  person  singular  being  resumed,'  together 
with  the  use  of  short  ejaoulatory  prayers,"  wliidi  charac- 
terises Section  I.  Tlio  style  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
opening  chapters.  Tlie  narrative  is  of  events  in  which 
Nehcmiah  was  personally  concerned — the  dedication  of 
the  wall,  and  reforms  connected  with  the  Temple  and 
the  observance  cf  the  Sabbath.  The  di:te  of  the  occur- 
rences is  probably  B.C.  431. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  review  that  while  the  first 
and  last  sections  of  the  book,  or  eight  and  a  half  chapters 
out  of  the  thiite>n,  are,  beyond  a  doubt,  Nehemiah's, 
the  case  is  different  with  regard  to  the  second  and  third 
sections,  comprising  four  and  a  half  chapters.  Of  these, 
the  second  section  may  be  said  to  be  certainly  not  the 
work  of  Nehemiah,  while  the  third  section  cannot,  in  its 
present  shape,  be  his,  but  may  have  been  primarily  com- 
posed by  him,  baring  subsequently  undergone  revision. 
The  two  lists  which  make  up  chapter  xi.  are  decidedly 
of  Nehemiah's  time,  and  are  extremely  likely  to  have 
been  drawn  out  by  him.-'  The  lists  in  chapter  xii.  may 
be  a  gradual  accretion,  or  they  may  have  been  drawn 
out  by  Nehemiah,  with  the  exception  of  verses  11,  22, 
and  23.  Jaddua.  or  "  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue," 
may  have  added  these  verses,  about  tho  year  B.C.  330. 

The  writer  of  the  third  section  must  have  been  a  lay- 
man of  moderate  rank,  contemporai-y  with  Nehemiah. 
It  has  been  coujectured  that  Zadok,  or  Zidkijah,  Nehe- 
miah's scribe,  was  the  author;''  and  this  is  certainly  not 
improbable,  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  it.  Who- 
ever the  writer  may  have  been,  it  seems  probable  that 
Nehemiah  sanctioned  the  narrative  by  adopting  it  into 
his  work,  and  giving  it  its  present  position. 

The  subject-matter  of  Nehemiah  is  the  history  of  the 
Palestinian  Jews  from  about  B.C.  4-4.5  to  B.C.  431,  a  period 
of  fifteen  years.  It  is  the  latest  history  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
moderation  and  humility  of  tone  which  characterise  it. 
Nehemiah,  one  of  the  cup-bearers  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  accustomed  to  wait  upon  him  in  liis  palaco  at 
Shushan,  or  Susa,  hears,  in  tho  autumn  of  B.C.  445, 
from  his  brother  Hanani,  who  had  recently  paid  a  visit 
to  Jerusalem,  that  the  condition  of  the  brethren  in 
Judsea  was  most  wretched — "  the  remnant  left  of  the 
Captivity  there  in  the  province  was  in  great  affliction 
and  reproach,  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  being  broken  down, 
and  its  gates  burned  witli  fire  "  (chap.  i.  3).  The  intel- 
ligence caused  Nehemiah  great  grief.  When  lie  heard 
it  "  he  sat  down  and  wept,  and  mourned  certain  days." 
after  which  he  ofPered  a  prayer  to  "  the  God  of  heaven," 
which  is  recorded  at  length  (ib.  5—11).  The  prayer  was 
mainly  that  God  would  grant  him  grace  and  favour  in 
the  sight  of  Artaxerxes,  with  whom  it  would  seem  that 
he  had  at  once  determined  to  intercede  for  his  nation. 


'  See  clmp.  xii.  31,  3S,  40,  &o.  The  third  person  is  used  in 
TCrse  47 ;  the  first  is  resumed  in  chap,  xiii.  6,  and  continues  to  the 
close  of  the  book. 

-  See  ch;ip.  xiii.  14,  22,  29,  and  31. 

'  Davidsmi,  in  his  Inlroiiictwn,  allows  thot  "there  is  nothing 
against  the  supposition "  that  Nehemiah  wrote  chap,  xi    (vol  ii 
p.  1441.      So  De  Wette,  EinUilung,  §  197  b. 

■•  See  the  Sjicn/ier's  Commentary,  vol.  iii.,  p.  426. 


Four  months  afterwards,  in  the  early  spring  of  B.C.  444 
— having  probably  then  entered  on  his  office  with  tho 
king  for  the  tirst  time  after  receiving'  Hanaui's  intelli- 
gence ^ — he  attracted  the  king's  attention  by  tho  sadness 
of  liis  countenance,  and  was  able,  without  any  violent 
effort,  to  introduce  the  subject  of  his  country's  woes, 
and  to  obtain  of  the  king  permission  to  visit  Jerusalem, 
and  restore  tho  walls  and  fortifications  of  the  city  (chap, 
ii.  1^8).  In  very  brief  terms  the  cup-bearer  relates  his 
journey  and  arrival,  his  delivery  of  the  kiug"s  letters  to- 
the  "  governors  beyond  the  river,"  and  his  recognition 
by  them  as  one  having  authority  {ib.  verse  9).  Ho 
then  tells  us  of  an  opposition  which  his  coming  aroused. 
"When  Sanballat  tho  Horonite,  and  Tobiah  the  sei-vant, 
the  Ammonite,  heard  of  it,  it  grieved  them  exceedingly 
that  there  was  come  a  man  to  seek  the  welfare  of  the 
chOdreu  of  Israel "  (verse  10).  We  have  here  opened 
to  us  the  condition  of  things  in  Palestine  when  Nehe- 
miah appeared  upon  the  scene.  Samaria,  it  seems,  had 
become  the  main  tovm  of  these  parts  (chap.  iv.  2).  A 
mixed  population  occupied  it — Babylonian,  Ammonite, 
Philistine,  Arabian.  The  existing  chief  was  Sanballat, 
a  Samaritan  by  birth,"  but  probably  of  Babylonian 
parentage.'  His  chief  counsellor,  a  favourite  slave,  was 
Tobiah,  an  Ammonite.  Geshem,  an  Ai-al)  chief,  the 
head,  probably,  of  the  Arabian  element  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Samaria,*  was  on  friendly  terms  with  him,  and 
joined  in  the  opposition  oft'ered  to  Nehemiah." 

Having  settled  himself  at  Jerusalem,  and  formed 
an  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  "  opposition,"  Nehe- 
miah proceeded  with  some  secrecy,  three  days  after  his 
arrival,  to  reconnoitre  the  groimd,  and  see  with  his  own 
eyes  tho  condition  of  the  defences.  He  went  round  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  walls  by  night,  entering  and  return- 
ing by  "tho  valley  gate;"  and  having  thus  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  the  work  to  be  done,  he  proceeded  to 
make  arrangements  for  accomplishing  it  rapidly  (chap, 
ii.  11—20). 

The  whole  work  was  commenced  at  once.  Some  forty'* 
working  parties  were  formed,  and  the  entire  line  of  the 
walls  was  distributed  amongst  them  (chap.  iii.  1 — 32). 
Simultaneously  the  several  bands  set  to  work,  and  the 
wall  was  rapidly  raised  to  half  its  intended  height 
(chap.  iv.  6).  The  energy  shown  took  tho  Samaritan 
opponents  by  surprise.  "  What  do  these  feelde  Jews  ?" 
they  said  ;  "  will  they  fortify  themselves  ?  will  they 
make   an  end   in   a  day  ?"     And  again,   even   more 

5  The  Persian  kings  had  numerous  cup-bearers  (Xen.,  Hell.  vii. 
i.  §  38),  who  probably  served  their  master  in  turn. 

'  "The  Horonite"  seems  best  explained,  not  as  "a  native  of 
Horonaim,  a  city  of  Moab,"  but  as  "  a  native  of  one  of  the  Beth- 
borons,  the  upper  or  the  lower."  (Furst,  Randv'drtmbuch,  ad 
voc.  ;  Grove,  in  Dictionary  of  tke  Billc,  vol.  i.,  j).  828.) 

?  The  name  Sanballat  is  Babylonian  in  its  formation  and  ele- 
ments {Speaker's  Commenlaru,  vol.  iii.,  page  432).  The  foreigu 
population  of  Samaria  was  chiefly  Babylonian.  ^Seo  2  Kings 
xvii.  24). 

8  Sargon  relates  that  he  settled  a  number  cf  Arabians  in  Samaria, 
{^nctcrtt  Monavchics,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  415-6,  first  edition.) 

5  See  Neh.  ii.  19;  vi.  1,  2,  6. 

1"  Forty-four  working  parties  are  mentioned  (chap,  iii.),  but  of 
these  five  seem  to  have  undertaken  two  pieces  of  tlio  wall  succes- 
sivi^Iy;  thus,  the  exact  number  of  working-parties  would  have  been 
thirty-uine. 
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mockingly,  "  That  which  they  build,  if  a  fox  go  up, 
ke  shall  even  break  down  their  stone  wall "  (ib.  2,  3). 
Moreover,  they  "  conspired  together  to  come  out  and 
tight  against  Jerusalem,  and  to  hinder"  the  building 
{ib.  verse  8).  But,  while  bold  in  word,  they  were  tardy 
and  undecided  in  act.  Tlie  Israelite  builders  worked 
under  a  perpetual  fear  of  hostile  attack — "  lialf  wrought 
in  tlie  work,  and  the  other  half  held  ready  the  spears 
and  the  shields,  and  the  bows,  and  the  habergeons " 
(verse  16) ;  even  the  very  labourers  themselves  "  with 
one  hand  wrought  in  the  work,  and  with  the  other  held 
a  weapon ;"  but,  after  all,  no  attack  seems  to  have  been 
made  on  them,  and  the  whole  circuit  was  completed 
without  any  need  of  fighting  [ib.  17 — 23). 

When  the  idea  of  interrupting  the  work  by  open 
violence  was  relinquished,  various  plans  were  formed 
by  "  the  adversaries"  for  putting  a  stop  to  it,  either  by 
frightening  the  workmen,  or  by  intimidating  Nehemiah, 
or  by  entrapping  him  into  a  false  position  (chap.  vi. 
1 — 19) ;  but  these  plans  all  failed.  It  must  have 
■caused  Nehemiah  great  trouble  and  difficulty  that  the 
Samaritan  opponents  were  supported  by  a  party  among 
the  Israelites  themselves,  a  party  whicli  certainly  in- 
cluded members  of  the  high  priest's  family  (chap.  vi. 
18),  and  which  probably  liad  the  support  of  EHashib, 
the  high  pi'iest,  himself  (chap.  xiii.  4 — 7).  Nehemiah 
succeeded,  however,  in  ti'iumphing  over  every  obstacle, 
and  in  les:,  than  two  months  from  tho  time  when  he 
began  building '  had  completed  the  entire  work,  restored 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls,  and  set  up  strong  doors 
in  the  gate-towers  (chap.  vi.  15  ;  vii.  Ij. 

The  completion  of  the  work,  and  the  return  of  the 
various  building  parties  to  their  several  towns  and 
villages  in  tho  country  round  Jerusalem,  reve.aled  the 
fact  that  tho  great  city  was  very  scantily  inhabited,  and 
that  an  effort  was  needed  to  increase  it^  population, 
with  a  view  to  its  security.  In  connection  with  this 
purpose,  having  come  accidentally  upon  a  register  of 
those  who  returned  nnth  Zerubbabel  (which  lie  tran- 
scribe?, chaji.  vii.  6 — 73),  Nehemiah  proceeded  to  take 
a  census  of  the  people  himself,  and  having  learnt  their 
number,  he  increased  the  population  of  Jerusalem,  by 
transferring  to  it  one  in  ten  out  of  the  population  of 
the  country  districts,  so  augmenting  the  inhabitants  to 
a  total  which  seems  not  to  have  fallen  far  short  of 
twenty  thousand  (chap.  xi.  1 — 19). 

These  measures  must,  however,  have  occupied  some 
considerable  time.  In  the  interval,  it  would  seem  that 
Ezra  arrived  for  the  second  time  at  Jerusalem,  and  as 
the  seventli  or  sabbatical  month  was  just  commencing 
(chap.  viii.  l),he  was  requested  by  the  people  to  "bring 
tho  book  of  the  Law  of  Moses,"  and  read  it  in  their  ears 
in  a  public  place  [ib.  1 — 5).  He  did  so,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  Nehemiah  (verso  9),  and  the  hearts  of  the  people 
were  moved  to  desire  a  solemn  and  formiil  act  of  public 
repentance.  But  the  occasion  did  not  seem  to  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  to  be  suitable.    Tlie  day  was  the  first  of  Tisri, 

1  The  buildiug  was  be?uu  early  ia  the  month  Ab,  and  was  cou- 
clinlfd  fifti'-two  days  later,  on  the  25th  of  the  nest  month,  Elul 
<.Neh.  vi.  15). 


the  "  Feast  of  Trumpets,"  a  day  of  sabbatical  rest  and 
festive  joy.  This  feast  was  introductory  to  the  Great 
Festival  of  the  seventh  month,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
which  lasted  from  tlie  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-first  of 
Tisri,  and  was  a  special  period  of  rejoicing.  It  was 
determined  that,  before  gratifying  the  desire  of  tho 
people  for  a  public  repentance,  the  Great  Festival 
should  be  kept  with  unusual  solemnity ;  the  people 
should  be  stirred  to  do  according  to  all  the  old  customs  ; 
booths  should  be  made  ;  the  Law  should  be  road  ;  on  the 
first  and  last  days  of  the  feast  should  be  "  solemn  assem- 
bhes  "—all  should  be  done  as  Moses  had  commanded 
(i6.  10 — 18).  Then  when  the  feast  was  over,  and  when 
one  day  had  been  allowed  tho  people  for  rest,  the  grea'; 
work  of  repentance  was  taken  in  hand.  The  people 
assembled  "  with  fasting,  and  with  sackcloth,  and  with 
earth  upon  them"  (chap.  ix.  1);  " confessed  their  sins 
and  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers  "  (verse  2) ;  and  then 
solemnly  signed  a  covenant,  pledging  themselves  "  to 
walk  in  God's  law,  and  observe  and  do  aU  tho  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord  "  (chap.  x.  29),  and  especially 
to  forsake  the  crjdng  sins  of  the  time — not  to  inter- 
marry ^^■itll  the  heathen  (verse  80),  not  to  profane  the 
sabbath  or  the  sabbatical  year  (verse  31) ;  not  to  exact 
pledges  for  debt  (ibid.).  They  also  further  bound  them- 
selves to  pay  yearly  the  thii-d  part  of  a  shekel  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  to 
furnish,  by  a  voluntary  arrangement,  the  wood  needed 
for  tho  sacrifices  (verses  32 — 34).  The  formal  act  of 
public  repentance  being  thus  complete,  those  arrange- 
ments were  carried  out  with  respect  to  augmenting  tho 
population  of  Jerusalem  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. 

The  events  of  which  we  have  here  given  a  sketch  occu- 
pied a  space  of,  apparently,  less  than  a  year.  They  com- 
menced in  the  month  Chislcu  (December)  of  B.C.  445,  and 
terminated  towards  the  end  of  Tisri  (September),  B.C. 
444.  From  this  time  wo  have  in  Nehemiah  no  further 
continuous  narrative  until  the  thirty-second  year  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  B.C.  433-2,  twelve  years  later,  when  it  appejirs 
that  the  governor  of  Judaea  paid  a  visit  to  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes  at  Babylon,-  and  after  remaining  away  a 
year,^  obtained  leave  of  the  king  to  return  and  resume 
his  governorship.  A  general  idea,  however,  of  Nche- 
miah's  administration  during  this  period,  of  his  manner 
of  life,  and  of  the  evils  which  he  set  himself  to  check, 
may  be  gathered  from  eliapter  v.,  whence  we  learii  (1), 
that  during  the  whole  twelve  years  he  took  nothing  of 
the  Jews  for  the  support  of  himself  or  court  (ver.  14) ;  (2) 
that  he  allowed  no  oppression  by  his  servants  (vor.  15) ; 
(3)  that  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  general  poverty 
to  bny  up  poor  men's  idiots  of  ground  (ver.  16) ;  (4)  t  liat 
he  supported  at  his  table,  without  charge,  one  hundied 


2  Neh.  xiii.  6,  Ou  the  practice  of  the  Persian  kings  to  hold 
their  courts  at  dififerent  cities  in  different  parts  of  the  year,  see 
Xen..  Cyrof.  viii.  6,  §23  ;  Anah.  iii.  5,  §5  ;  Plut.,  Do  Exit.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  60+  ;  Athen.,  Deipn.  xii.,  p.  513,  E  ;  .ffilian..  Hist,  ^liiim.  K.  6; 
Zouai-as,  iii.  26,  p.  302,  &c. 

3  The  expression  used  ("at  the  end  of  days")  generally  means 
"at  the  end  of  a  year."  (See  EsoJ.  xiii.  10;  Lev.  xxv.  29,  30; 
Numb.  ix.  23  ;  Judg.  xvii.  10,  &c.) 
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aud  fifty  of  the  chief  resident  Jews,  besides  showing 
hospitality  to  such  as  came  on  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  from 
foreign  countries  (verso  17);  (5)  that  ho  redeemed  from 
slavery  many  of  his  countrymen  who  were  in  serWtudo 
among  the  heathen  (verse  8) ;  and  (6)  that  he  set  himself 
to  discourage,  as  far  as  ho  possibly  could,  the  practice 
which  had  grown  up  of  lending  money  upon  mortgage, 
or  upon  the  persons  of  sons  and  daughters  (verses 
3 — 5) — a  practice  which  had  produced  wido-sijread 
poverty,  and  had  converted  a  large  number  of  the 
people  into  slaves  (verso  8).  So  powerful  were  his 
representations,  that  he  induced  the  money-lenders  to 
restore  to  the  debtors  their  lands,  their  vineyards,  their 
olive-yards,  and  their  houses  ;  to  repay  what  they  had 
received  from  them  by  way  of  interest,  and  to  promise 
that  they  would  lend  without  pledge,  or  other  security, 
in  future  (verse  12). 

The  visit  of  Nohemiah  to  the  court  of  Persia  was, 
perhaps,  connected  with  the  chief  event  related  in  the 
last  section  of  the  narrative  (chap.  xii.  27 — xiii.) — the 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  It  seems  certain' 
that  the  dedication  did  not  take  place  untd  Nehemiah 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  B.C.  432,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  after  the  wall 
was  finished ;  and  the  most  probable  account  of  this  long 
delay  is,  that  Nehemiah  did  not  venture  on  so  imposing 
a  ceremony  as  the  dedication  of  the  wall  until  he  had 
obtained  express  permission  for  it  from  the  Persian 
monarch.  The  ceremonial  itself,  which  must  have  been 
very  striking,  is  described  with  great  minuteness  in 
chap.  xii.  27 — 13. 

In  conclusion,  Nehemiah  relates  certain  reforms 
which  he  accomplished  on  his  return  from  Babylon  in 
B.C.  432.  They  consisted  mainly  of  the  following : — 
(1)  The  putting  away  of  foreign  wives,  together  with 
their  offspring  (chap.  xiii.  3,  and  23—29);  (2)  the 
re-vindication  of  the  Temple  chambers  to  sacred  pur- 
poses, after  they  had  been  desecrated  by  being  handed 
over  to  heathens  for  secular  uses  {ib.  4 — 9);  (3)  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Levites  in  their  saered  offices 
at  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  tithe  system  necessary  for  then- 


1  This  bag  been  questioned  ;  but  the  nexus  of  chapters  xii.  and 
xiii.,  together  with  the  date  in  chap.  xiii.  G,  seem  to  the  present 
writer  to  prove  the  point. 


sustenance  (ib.  10 — 13) ;  aud  (4)  the  restoration  of  a 
strict  observance  of  the  Saljliath  in  lieu  of  a  lax  prac- 
tice which  had  gradually  grows  up  (ib.  15 — 22).  The 
narrative  of  theso  occurrences  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  last  chapter. 

The  Book  of  Nehemiah  is  invaluable  for  the  lesson 
it  teaches,  that  when  the  Church  of  God  is  at  the 
lowest,  it  will  still  be  protected  by  His  Almighty 
hand,  will  be  enabled  to  triumph  over  the  malice  of  its 
external  enemies,  and  will  he  purged  and  purified  from 
the  internal  corruptions  which  endanger  it  far  more 
than  any  hostility  ab  extra.  It  must  have  grejitly 
helped  to  encourage  and  sustain  the  nation  during  the 
terrible  times  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Syrian  persecu- 
tions ;  aud  it  may  with  advantage  be  read  and  pon- 
dered on  by  Christians,  at  all  periods  when  the  power 
of  tho  world  is  put  forth  to  crush  or  overlay  the  faith. 
That  Judaism  rallied  from  the  weak  and  seemingly 
moribund  condition  described  by  Nehemiah,  became 
once  more  a  power  in  the  world,  strong  enough  to  con- 
front heathen  Rome,  and  wage  a  desfierate  struggle 
with  the  entu-e  force  of  tho  Empire,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  facts  of  history,  and  should  never  be 
forgotten  by  the  Christian  community  in  times  of 
depression  and  danger. 

A  minor  point,  which  lends  a  peculiar  interest  to 
Nehemiah,  is  its  fulness  of  topographical  detail.  In 
inquiries  concerning  the  ancient  city,  its  site,  walls, 
towers,  gates,  and  principal  buildings,  the  third  and 
twelfth  chapters  are  simply  invaluable.  For  copious- 
ness, for  exactness,  for  authority  these  chapters  tran- 
scend all  the  other  notices  that  have  come  down  to 
us  with  respect  to  ancient  Jerusalem ;  and  the  possi- 
bility of  recovering  the  general  plan  of  the  place 
rests  almost  entirely  upon  Nehemiah's  descriptions. 
It  seems  to  the  present  vrriter  that  scarcely  sufficient 
use  of  them  has  been  made  Ijy  modern  topegraphers,- 
who,  while  verbally  allowing  their  importance,  suffer 
their  representations  of  the  original  town  to  be  unduly 
affected  by  the  accounts  which  were  given  of  a  very 
different  city,  five  centuries  later,  by  the  Jewish  histo- 
rian, Josephus. 


2  See  Williams's  Holy  Cihj  ;  and  the  account  of  Thenius  in  the 

Exegetisches  Randltuch,  vol.  iii ,  Appendix. 
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BY   THE   REV.    EDMUND  VENABLES,    M.A.,   CANON   EESIDENTIART   AND   PE^CENTOB  OP  LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL. 


]  BZEKIAH,  king  of  Judah,  stands  in  the 
sacred  records  at  the  opposite  pole  to  Ahab, 
among  the  kings  of  Israel.     The  one  is  de- 
scribed as  being  as  eminent  for  his  piety 
as  the  other  was  for  his  wickedness.     As  "there  was 
none  like  unto  Ahab,  which  did  sell  himself  to  work 
wickedness  in  fhe  sight  of  the  Lord"  (1  Kings  xxi.  25), 
79 — VOL.  IV. 


so  there  "was  none  like"  Hezekiah  "among  all  tho 
kings  of  Judah  after  him.  nor  any  that  were  before 
him  "  (2  Kings  xviii.  5).  He  was  not  like  other  kings, 
who  made  a  good  beginning  and  a  bad  ending ; '  but  he 
remained  true  in  his  allegiance  to  Jehovah  to  the  last. 

'  See  1  Kings  xi.  4;  2  Chron.  xx.  35;  xxiv.  17—25;  xxv.  11—16. 
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"  He  clave  unto  the  Lord,  and  departed  not  from  fol- 
lowing him  "  {ib.  ver.  6) ;  and  therefore  he  stands  as 
one  of  the  three  among  the  kings  of  Judah — Asa  and 
Josiah  being  the  other  two — of  whom  it  is  stated  without 
qualilieation  that  "  they  did  that  which  was  right  in  tlie 
sight  of  the  Lord"  (ib.  ver.  3);  and  the  Divine  favour 
rested  in  a  marked  manner  upon  him.  His  reign, 
though  overcast  with  some  dark  shadows,  was,  on  tlie 
whole,  a  prosperous  one.  It  is  recorded  of  him,  as  of 
no  king  since  David,  that  "  Jehovah  was  with  him,  and 
he  prosj)ered  in  all  his  goings  "  (ver.  7).  His  relations 
to  foreign  powers  were  favourable.  His  rebellion  against 
the  usurped  suzerainty  of  Assyria  was  successful,  and 
the  invasion  provoked  by  it  was,  by  the  Divine  interpo- 
sition, repelled.  The  prince  of  the  rising  Babylonian 
state  negotiated  with  him  on  equal  terms,  and  his  in- 
fluence was  powerfully  felt  among  all  the  neighbouring 
nations  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  23).  The  first  rumblings  of 
the  storm,  which  was  destined  to  break  with  such  over- 
whelming violence  on  his  successor's  head,  were  only  just 
audible,  and  "peace and  truth"  characterised  his  days  to 
the  end  (2  Kings  xx.  19).  The  internal  resources  of 
his  kingdom  were  largely  developed  during  his  reign. 
The  land  was  covered  with  barns  and  storehouses  for 
the  agricultural  produce,  and  with  stalls  and  farm- 
buildings  for  the  shelter  of  countless  flocks  and  herds. 
His  personal  wealth  was  enormous.  He  had  ' '  exceed- 
ing much  riches  and  lionom-,  ....  for  God  had 
given  him  substance  very  much "  (2  Chron.  xxxii. 
27—29). 

The  piety  of  Hezekiah  was  the  more  remarkable  for 
the  unfavourable  influences  which  had  surrounded  his 
childhood.  In  the  idolatrous  court  of  his  weak  and 
wicked  father,  Ahaz,  it  might  have  seemed  liopeless  for 
a  yoimg  prince  to  keep  his  faith  untainted,  and  his  morals 
pure.  But  if,  as  has  been  not  unreasonably  thought, 
Zachariah,  the  father  of  his  mother,  Abi,  or  Abijah,  is 
to  be  identified  with  Isaiah's  "  faitliful  witness  "  (Isa. 
viii.  2),  the  boy  might  well  be  shielded  from  contagion 
by  prophetic  warning  and  maternal  counsel.  He  must 
have  grown  up  under  the  eye  of  the  now  aged  prophet, 
and  by  his  early  promise,  consoled  him  amidst  the  idol- 
atries of  the  monarch,  and  the  moral  degradation  of  the 
people,  with  the  bright  anticipations  of  a  reign  which 
should  foreshadow  the  just  and  beneficent  rule  of  the 
promised  Messiah.  Many  of  Isaiah's  most  sublime  pre- 
dictions of  the  future  king — the  "  rod  "  that  was  to 
"come  forth  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse;"  the  "branch" 
that  was  to  "grow  out  of  his  roots" — undoubtedly  had 
a  primary  reference  to  the  son  of  Ahaz,  and  received  a 
partial  fulfihuent  in  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  close 
of  his  glorious  reign.  Under  Isaiah's  influence  and 
guidatice,  a  gift  of  sacred  poetry  was  developed  in 
Hezekiah,  of  which  a  specimen  is  preserved  to  us  in  the 
tender  and  patlietic  ode  celebrating  his  recovery  from 
his  dangerous  sickness.  The  three  Psalms,  slvi. — xlviii., 
which  are  thought  to  celebrate  the  defeat  of  Sennacherib, 
may  also  probably  be  from  his  pen.  His  Hterary  activity 
is  also  evidenced  by  the  collection  of  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  luado,  under  his  directions,   by  his   scribes 


(Prov.  XXV.  1 — xxix.  27).  To  him  also  we  ai-e  perhaps 
indebted  for  the  discovery  and  preservation  of  many  of 
the  Psabns  bearing  David's  name  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Psalms,  with  those  of  Asaph  in  the  third  (of. 
2  Chi'on.  xxix.  30).'  His  cultm-o  and  the  magnificence 
of  his  taste  is  shown  by  the  costly  treasures,  silver  and 
gold,  spices  and  jewels,  collected  by  him  in  his  palace 
at  Jerusalem  (2  Kiugs  xx.  13).  He  is  justly  character- 
ised by  Ewald-  as  "  one  of  the  most  splendid  princes 
who  ever  adorned  the  throne  of  David." 

Hezekiah  succeeded  his  father,  Ahaz,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  B.C.  726.  We  are  unable  to  estimate  his 
natural  character  very  highly.  Tender  and  emotional, 
with  a  soft  and  timid  disposition,  we  find  him  rash  in 
action,  and  speedily  ten-ified  by  the  consequences  of  his 
inconsiderateness ;  undidy  elated  in  prosperity,  and 
despondent  when  reverses  came.  Flattered  by  atten- 
tion, and  ostentatious  in  display,  and  clinging  to  Ufe 
with  an  almost  cowardly  tenacity,  we  must  agree  in  the 
substantial  truth  of  Chalmers'  words,^  that  "the  inci- 
dental exhibition  of  himself  made  by  Hezekiah  is  any- 
thing but  magnanimous,"  and  abstain  from  placing  him 
in  the  first  rank  of  Old  Testament  worthies. 

The  strength  of  Hezeldah's  reign  lay  in  the  counsels 
of  Isaiah.  The  warnings  and  advice  so  contemptuously 
scorned  by  his  imhappy  father  (Isa.  vii.  12)  were  re- 
verently followed,  and  in  all  the  emergencies  of  his 
chequered  reign  his  immediate  resort  was  to  the  aged 
prophet.  To  him  he  may  be  said  to  have  owed  his  throne 
and  his  life.  It  was  doubtless  at  Isaiah's  instigation, 
and  imder  his  direction,  confirmed  by  the  prophecy  of 
Micah  ( Jer.  -Kxvi.  18 ;  Micah  iii.  12),  that  immetliately 
on  his  accession  he  set  about  the  great  work  of  religious 
reformation  which  distinguishes  his  reign.  His  first 
care  was  to  restore  the  Temple  worship  suspended  by 
Ahaz.  Ho  opened  the  long-closed  doors  of  the  Temple, 
and  overlaid  their  valves  with  plates  of  gold  (2  Chron. 
xxix.  3;  2  Kings  xviii.  16).  The  polluted  courts  were 
cleansed,  and  the  sacred  furniture  set  iu  order  by  the 
Levites,  whose  active  zeal  is  contrasted  with  the  greater 
lukewarmness  of  the  priests  (2  Chron.  xxix.  3-1).  The 
vessels  that  Ahaz  had  cut  in  pieces  and  cast  away, 
were  re-consecrated,  and  restored  to  the  altar-service  . 
(ib.  xxviii.  24 ;  xxix.  19),  and  the  old  Temple  ritual 
solemnly  renewed  in  its  most  gorgeous  form.  A  sin- 
offering  of  the  most  comprehensive  nature  having  been 
first  offered  as  a  great  national  expiation,  the  king 
himself  taking  the  chief  place  in  the  purificatory  rite 
(ib.  w.  20 — 2-l!),  a  biu'nt-ofEering  followed,  as  a  symbol 
of  the  self-dedication  of  the  purified  nation  ((6.  w.  27 
-^29).  A  bm-st  of  sacred  song — the  chanting  of  psalms, 
and  instrumental  music  ordained  by  David — celebrated 
the  renewal  of  the  ancient  sacrifices ;  and  the  people, 
now  once  more  consecrated  to  God's  service,  testified 
their  joy  by  numerous  free-will  offerings  (ib.  w.  27 — 33). 
These  preparations  had  occupied  so  much  time  that  the 
proper  date  for  the  Passover  arrived  before  all  things 

1  See  Perowne,  Sooh  of  Psalms,  vol.  i.,  p.  77. 
-  Ewald,  History  df  Israel,  E.  Tr.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  172. 
3  Daily  Scripture  Reaiings,  vol.  iii.,  p.  309. 
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necessary  had  been  got  ready,  and  the  people  gathered. 
The  feast,  therefore,  as  the  law  allowed  (Numb.  ix.  10, 11), 
■was  deferred  to  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  second  mouth. 
Hezekiah,  resolved  that  it  shoiJd  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  solemn  act  of  the  whole  nation,  invited  the  northern 
kingdom,  at  that  time  tottering  to  its  fall  under  the 
feeble  rule  of  Hoshea  (2  Chron.  xxx.  1,  5 — 11),  as  well 
as  his  own,  to  take  part  in  it.  This  invitation,  though 
scornfully  rejected  by  the  greater  part  of  Israel,  was 
accepted  by  some  few.  Five  of  the  ten  tribes  were 
represented  (ib.  w.  10 — 18),  and  Hezekiah  showed 
himself  a  true  son  of  the  prophet  who  so  witheringly 
denounces  ritual  formalism  when  contrasted  with  the 
true  worship  of  the  heart  and  life  (Isa.  i.  11 — 17 ;  Iviii. 
2 — 7),  by  a(buittiug  these  Israelite  worshippers  to  the 
feast,  although  deficient  in  the  legal  purifications,  with 
the  prayer,  "  The  good  Lord  pardon  every  one  that 
prepareth  his  heart  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of  his  fathers, 
though  he  be  not  cleansed  according  to  the  purification 
of  the  sanctuaiy"  (2  Chron.  xxx.  18 — 20). 

Sudden  as  this  reformation  was  (ib.  xxix.  36),  it  was 
thoroughly  popular.  The  nation  went  along  with,  and 
even  outstripped,  their  young  king  in  his  zeal  for  reli- 
gious purity.  The  great  Passover,  bringing  together 
worshippers  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  had  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  mutual  kindling  of  then-  religious 
ardour.  On  its  termination,  bands  of  enthusiasts 
poured  forth  from  the  holy  city,  their  zeal  against 
idolatry  wrought  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  spread  them- 
selves over  the  whole  land,  destroying  the  marks  of 
superstition  wherever  they  were  found.  The  record  of 
these  violent  and  tumultuary  proceediugs  seems  a  page 
out  of  the  history  of  our  own  Reformation,  or  of  the 
Great  Rebellion.  As  then,  much  that  was  innocent 
perished  with  that  which  was  baneful.  The  high  places, 
though  practically  sanctioned  by  Samuel,  David,  Solomon, 
and  other  sincere  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  and  f  lu-nishing 
the  only  centres  for  religious  meeting  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  districts,  had  become  tainted  with  idola- 
trous rites,  and  shared  the  fate  of  the  images  and  groves. 
The  destruction  of  these  ancient  places  of  religious 
assembly,  hallowed  by  the  memories  of  centuries,  must 
have  been  regarded  with  much  secret  indignation,  of 
which,  at  a  later  period,  Rabshakeh  sought  to  avail 
LimseK  (2  Kings  xviii.  22).  How  merely  supei-ficial  this 
reformation  was,  how  deeply  the  spii-it  of  idolatry  had 
eaten  into  the  heart  of  the  nation,  is  seen  in  the  sudden 
recoil  under  Manasseh.  One  time-honoured  memorial 
of  Israel's  nomad  life  in  the  wilderness — "the  brazen 
serpent  that  Moses  had  made" — fell  a  victim,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  superstitions  of  which  it  had  been  the 
object.  Hezekiah  "  brake  it  in  pieces,  and  called  it 
Nehushtan  "  (2  Kings  xviii.  4).^ 

HezeMah's  religious   reformation   was   prematurely 

*  According  to  the  A.  V.,  it  was  Hezekiah  who  gave  the  brazen 
serpent  the  name  of  "  Nehushtan,"  coutemptnoLisly  calliut;  it  a 
mere  "  bit  of  brass."  It  is,  howevev,  more  probable  that  the 
words  should  be  translated  "  they  called  it,"  or  "  one  called  it,'' 
Nehusht.an  being  its  popular  name,  with  an  evident  allusion  to  the 
word  nacUasli,  "  a  serpent,"  preserving  the  sound,  but  softening 
tbe  sense. 


checked  by  the  approach  of  a  most  tremendous  danger, 
threatening  the  existence  of  Judah  as  a  nation.  Elated 
by  the  internal  prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  and  indignant 
that  the  people  of  Jehovah  should  be  tributary  to  a 
heathen  monarch,  Hezekiah  had  thrown  off  his  allegiance 
to  the  king  of  Assp-ia,  and  withheld  the  customary 
tribute.  His  rebelUon  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
subjugation  of  the  northern  kingdom,  and  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  ten  tribes.  The  captm-e  of  Samaria  might 
well  make  Hezekiah  tremble  for  the  fate  of  Jerusalem. 
Nor  was  the  incensed  suzerain  slow  in  preparing  to 
chastise  his  rebellious  vassal.  But  the  blow  was  for 
a  time  suspended.  The  rich  prize  of  the  merchant 
city  of  Tyi'e  diverted  Shalmaneser's  army,  and  the  pro- 
tracted and  imsuecessful  siege  left  the  invader  no 
leisure  for  attacking  Jerusalem.  Five  years  elapsed ; 
Sargon  succeeded  Shalmaneser,  and  Sennacherib  Sargon. 
Hezekiah,  like  a  wise  ruler,  employed  the  interval 
in  strengthening  the  walls  of  the  city,  adding  to  the 
fortifications,  replenishing  his  arsenals,  and  cutting 
off  the  waters  of  which  a  besieging  army  might  avail 
itself,  and  diverting  them  for  the  supply  of  Jerusalem 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  2 — 5).  At  length  the  dreaded  hour  came. 
Sennacherib  invaded  Juda;a  at  the  head  of  an  immense 
army,  covering  the  land  like  a  vast  inundation,  sweeping 
all  before  its  devastating  tide.  One  b^  one  the  fortified 
towns — "  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah  " — fell  into  the  inva- 
der's hand.  Only  Jerusalem  remained.  Sennacherib's 
object  was  the  subjugation  of  Egyjit.  Jerusalem  was 
chiefly  valuable  as  a  strong  fortress,  which  it  was  unsafe 
to  leave  untaken  in  his  rear.  The  Scriptural  nan-ative 
is  here  so  brief  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether 
the  Assyrian  army  actually  undertook  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  er  whether  the  spectacle  so  graphically  de- 
scribed by  Isaiah  (Isa.  xxii.  1 — 7)  of  the  multitudinous 
array  of  nations  as  they  defiled  past  the  walls  of  the 
city  in  then-  varied  costume,  seen  from  the  housetops  by 
the  panic-stricken  inhabitants,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to 
procure  submission.  Isaiah  vainly  urged  trust  in  the 
Lord.  For  the  time  Hezekiah  was  in  the  hands  of  far 
other  counsellors ;  men  demoralised  by  the  reign  of 
Ahaz,  among  whom  Shebna  has  a  bad  pre-eminence,  in 
whom  all  real  faith  in  God  was  dead,  and  who,  careless  of 
national  honour,  resigned  themselves  to  sensual  enjoy- 
ment— "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  shall 
die  "  {ib.  ver.  13).  Convinced  by  them  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  resistance,  Hezekiah  tlispatched  an  embassy  to 
the  Assyrian  king,  who  had  marched  forward  with  the 
main  body  of  his  troops  to  the  reduction  of  the  important 
frontier  town  of  Lacliish,  acknowledging  the  guilt  of 
his  rebellion,  and  placing  himself  completely  at  Senna- 
cherib's mercy.  No  submission  could  be  more  abject. 
"  I  have  offended :  return  from  mo ;  that  which  thou 
puttest  on  me  I  will  bear"  (2  Kings  xviii.  14).  The 
terms  exacted  were  crusliingly  oppressive.  The  royal 
and  sacred  ti-easuiies  were  emptied  to  raise  the  sum 
demanded  as  the  price  of  peace,  and  Hezekiah  was  even 
compelled  to  undo  liis  own  work,  and  strip  the  gates 
and  piUars  of  the  Temple  of  the  plates  of  gold  with 
which  he  had  overlaid  them  (ib.  w.  15,  16). 
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This  is  the  darkest  page  'in  the  history  of  Hezakiah. 
He  had  yet  to  learn  the  lesson  of  faith  in  God,  of  which  ho 
became  so  signal  an  example.  Better  counsels  prevailed. 
Isaiah  regained  his  ascendancy.  Shebna  was  degraded 
from  the  post  of  chief  minister,  and  surrendered  his 
robe  and  key  of  office  to  the  excellent  EliaHm.  Trust 
iu  the  Lord  was  inculcated  as  a  more  powerful  defence 
than  any  "  arm  of  flesh."  However  enormously  the 
Assyrian's  host  outnumbered  the  forces  of  Judah,  there 
were  more  with  them  than  with  him.  The  confidence  of 
the  monarch  sjiread  through  the  people ;  they  "  rested 
themselves  on  the  words  of  Hozekiah  "  (2  Chron.  xxxii. 
7,  8).  This  confidence  was  soon  put  to  the  severest 
test.  Wliether  it  was  tkat  Hezokiah  had  been  entering 
into  negotiations  with  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  and, 
relying  on  aid  from  him,  had  ouce  again  asserted  his 
indopendonc*,  or  that  Sennacherib,  having  met  with  re- 
verses in  his  Egyptian  campaign,  and  doubtful  of  the 
good  f.aith  of  his  Jewisli  vassal,  had  resolved  to  antici- 
pate pissiblo  treachery  by  his  annihilation  as  a  separate 
power,  the  Assyrian  king  dispatched  a  largo  detachment 
to  Jerusalem,  under  the  command  of  the  "  Tartan."  or 
general,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  highest  officials,  the 
"  chief  of  the  eunuchs,"  and  the  "  cliief  of  the  cup- 
bearers," to  demand  an  unconditional  surrender.'    The 

-embassy  took  its  stand  on  the  same  spot  where,  many 
years  before,  Isaiah  had  mot  Ahaz,  and  warned  him  of 

.the  ruin  that  would  tliroaten  his  kingdom  from  tho 
Assyrians,  whom  he  was  bent  on  calling  in  to  his  aid 
against  the  allied  forces  of  Syria  and  Israel  (1  Kings 
xviii.  17;  Isa.  vii.  3,  17—20;  -viii.  7,8).  With  a  proper 
sense  of  his  dignity,  Hezekiah,  when  siunmoned,  refused 
to  appear  porsonallj',  but  sent  Eliakim,  and  the  now 
degraded  Shebna,  and  Joah  the  royal  chronicler,  to 
receive  the  Assyrian  envoys.  The  Rabshakeh — who, 
from  his  command  of  fluent  Hebrew,  is  not  unreason- 
ably supposed  to  h.ave  been  a  renegade  Jew — delivered 
a  defiant  message,  taunting  Hozekiah  with  his  power- 
lessneas  to  resist  the  force  of  his  master,  and  with 
the  vanity  of  his  expectations  of  effectual  help  from 
the  "  bruised  reed  "  of  Egyjit.  Eliakim,  noticing  with 
uneasiness  tho  effect  his  words — the  substantial  truth 
of  which  he  too  well  knew — were  already  having  on 
the  populace  who  were  eagerly  listening  from  the 
walls,  begged  him  to  speak  in  Aramaic,  with  which  ho 
and  his  companions  were  acquainted.  But  Rabshakeh 
followed  up  his  advantage,  and  at  once  addressed 
himself  to  the  people,  warning  thom  in  lirutally  coaree 
language  of  the  extremities  to  which  a  siege  would  i"e- 
duce  thom,  juid  drawing  a  glowing  picture  of  the  advan- 
tages they  would  gain  if  tliey  would  leave  their  city 
and  their  sovereign  to  their  fat<?,  and,  throwing  them- 
selves on  the  groat  king's  mercy,  allow  him  to  transplant 
them  to  a  good  and  fertile  land,  where  they  would  enjoy 


1  In  our  A.  V.,  Tartan,  Rabsaris,  and  RabshakeTi  are  used  as  if 
they  were  proper  names,  Qudare  usually  so  uuderstood.  Thla  is  au 
error.  They  are  not  proiior  names,  but  designations  of  office. 
"  Tartan  "  is  the  ordinary  title  of  an  Assyrian  general ;  "  Kab-sai-is  " 
signifies  tho  "  chief  euuuchs  ;"  "  Eab-shakoh  "  probably  "  the  chief 
cup  bearer,"  or  "butler"  (cf.  Gen.  si.  1). 


the  blessings  of  peace  and  plenty.  Hezekiah's  trust  in 
Jehovah,  he  told  them,  was  idle.  No  local  deities  had 
hitherto  been  strong  enough  to  protect  their  laud.  Who 
was  Jehovah,  then,  that  he  should  deliver  Jerusalem  out 
of  Sennacherib's  hand  ?  No  acclamation  of  assent,  nor 
even  a  murmur  of  approbation,  followed  Rabshakeh's 
speech.  Hezekiah's  command  had  been,  "  Answer  him 
not,"  and  it  was  obeyed.  Full  of  horror  at  his  bold 
blasphemies,  tho  ministers  hastened  to  thoir  master  with 
rent  garments,  and  reported  the  audacious  defiance. 
Despairing  of  any  human  succour,  Hezekiah  at  ouco 
threw  himself  on  tho  protection  of  Him  whom  Senna- 
cherib had  defied.  It  was  a  supreme  crisis  for  himself 
and  his  kingdom.  Utter  distress  was  combined  with 
utter  helplessness.  "  The  children  were  come  to  tho 
birth,  and  there  was  not  strength  to  bring  forth." 
Prayer  to  the  One  who  could  effectually  help  was  his 
only  refuge.  At  the  same  time,  he  dispatched  his 
chief  minister  to  Isaiah,  beseeching  him  to  add  his 
intercessions  to  his  own,  and  "  lift  up  his  prayer  for 
the  remnant  tliat  were  left"  (2  Kings  xix.  4).  Tho 
prophet's  answer  was  reassm-ing.  His  strong  faith  in 
Jehovah  never  wavered  for  an  instant ;  nor  would  ho 
allow  Hezekiah  to  fear.  "  Tho  Lord  had  heard  the 
blasphemous  taunts  of  Rabshakeh,  and  would  avenge 
them.  The  haughty  monarch's  career  should  be  soon 
cut  short.  Terrible  news  would  prostrate  his  proud 
spirit,  and  he  would  return  defeated  to  his  own  land, 
whore  he  should  fall  by  the  sword  "  {ib.  vv.  6,  7). 

The  Assyrian  envoys  communicated  the  issue  of  their 
embassage  to  Sennacherib,  who  had,  meanwhile,  broken 
up  from  Lachish,  probably  from  inability  to  reduce  it 
without  serious  loss  of  time,  and  was  besieging  Libnah. 
The  hostile  movement  of  Tirhakah  from  the  south-west 
made  it  essential  that  the  annoyance  of  Hezekiah's  con- 
tinued resistance  should  be  stopped,  and  that  Jerusalem 
should  be  his,  as  a  fortress  for  his  troops  to  fall  back 
upon  in  case  of  need.  It  was  inconvenient  to  spare 
troops  to  take  the  city  by  assault.  Ho  anticipated  that 
his  threats  would  do  the  work.  So  a  second  embassy 
was  sent  to  Hezekiah,  bearing  a  letter  couched  in  terms 
of  .stQl  more  insolent  defi,ancc.  "  Every  king  had  fallen 
before  Assyria,  and  should  the  king  of  Judah  be  an 
exception  ?  To  trust  to  his  God  for  deliverance  was 
only  to  deceive  himself  (ib.  w.  9 — 13).  Ouce  more 
Hezekiah  is  presented  to  us  as  an  example  of  faith  and 
prayer.  His  instant  resort  is  to  the  insulted  Majesty 
of  Heaven.  With  tho  blasphemous  document  iu  his 
hand,  ho  enters  into  the  Temple,  and  spreads  it  before 
the  Lord,  calling  upon  the  "living  God"  to  manifest 
the  difference  between  Himself  and  the  dumb  idols 
which  had  proved  so  powerless  to  protect  their  votaries, 
and,  liy  tlw  strangeness  of  His  deliverance,  force  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  to  acknowledge  Jehovah  as  tho 
one  trae  God.  Tho  answer  to  his  prayer  was  given  iu 
one  of  Isaiah's  sublimest  lyrical  flights,  unsurpassed, 
perhaps,  iu  the  whole  range  of  prophetical  Scripture. 
'■  The  virgiu,  the  daughter  of  Sion,  tossed  her  head,  and 
laughed  to  scorn  the  menaces  of  the  invader.  The  vain- 
glorious Assyrian  might  vaunt  of  his  conquests  as  tho 
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fruit  of  his  own  wisdom  and  might.  He  should  be 
taught  that  he  was  hut  the  instrument  of  the  contemned 
Jehovah ;  "  the  rod  of  His  hand,  tlio  staff  of  His  indig- 
nation "  (Isa.  X.  5),  to  be  cast  aside  when  lie  liad  done 
his  Master's  work.  Ho  should  be  ignomiuiously  tli-agged 
away  from  tlie  city,  which  he  was  menacing  with  utter 
destruction,  without  setting  foot  on  its  sacred  soil,  or 
oven  coming  near  it,  with  a  ring  in  liis  nostrds,  and 
a  bridle  in  his  mouth,  like  one  of  liis  own  prisoners. 
And  tlie  deliverance  so  complete,  so  unlooked  for, 
should  come  from  no  human  power.  Jehovah  would 
do  it  for  his  own  sake,  and  his  servant  David's  sake. 
'•  Tlio  zeal  of  tlio  Lord  of  Hosts  "  sliould  sweep  away  the 
multitudinous  liosts  of  Assyria  "  (2  Kings  xix.  20 — 34). 
How  this  deliverance  was  to  come  to  pass  God  did 
not  reveal.  Not  even  Isaiah  knew.  But  that  it  would 
be  both  the  king  and  t!ie  propliet  most  surely  believed. 
Nor  had  they  long  to  wait  for  tlie  issue.  '•  Tlio  word  of 
God  runnetli  very  swiftly."  That  very  night,  within  a 
few  liours  of  the  utterance  of  Isaiah's  words,  "  the 
angel  of  Jehovah  went  out  and  smote  in  tlio  camp  of  the 
Assyrians  an  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand." 
How,  we  know  not;  nor  can  we  ever  know  cortainl}-, 
for  the  Word  of  God  is  silent.  But,  whetlier  by  the 
suffocating  blast  of  the  simoom,  or  by  a  sudden  pesti- 
lence— agencies  which  the  Lord  of  Nature  employs 
when  and  as  He  pleases — the  destruction  of  the  host 
was  utter.  The  few  survivors  awoke  next  morning  to 
a  wide  scene  of  death.  Their  comrades  of  the  night 
before  lay  all  around  tl  en  "dead  corpses." 

"  For  tho  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast. 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  ob  he  passed  j 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill. 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  for  ever  grew  still ; 
And  the  uiight  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword, 
Had  melted  lilic  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord." 

(Byron,  Hebrcu:  Xelodies.) 

With  the  annihilation  of  his  host  all  Seunachei'ib's 
schemes  of  conquest  vanished.  In  haste  and  dismay 
tho  proud  l)lasphemer  returned  to  his  own  land,  destined, 
ere  vei-y  long,  to  complete  tho  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's 
prophecy,  falling  by  the  hands  of  his  own  sons  in  the 
shriuo  of  Nisrocli  his  god,  the  last  conqueror  of  his 
race.  "Within  a  few  years  from  that  time  the  Assyrian 
power  suddenly  vanislied  from  the  earth."  ' 

A  new  danger  speedily  threatened  Hezekiah  ;  not  now 
for  his  kingdom,  but  for  his  life.  Worn  out,  perhaps, 
witli  tlie  anxieties  of  the  fearful  crisis  through  which  he 
had  passed,  lie  was  struck  down  by  a  disease,  the  mortal 
nature  of  which  Isaiah  was  divinely  commissioned  to 
declare.  The  weakness  of  Hezeldah's  character — his 
want  of  moral  fibre — was  at  once  displayed.  Utterly 
overwhelmed  with  the  announcement  of  the  speedy 
approach  of  death,  tlie  tender-hearted  monarch  burst 
into  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  with  avei'ted  face  poured 
forth  a  prayer  for  prolonged  life.  Length  of  days  was, 
under  the  old  covenant,  the  reward  promised  to  faithful- 
ness of  service.  Hezekiah  could  not  unjustly  appeal 
to  the  iutegrity  of  his  work,  and  expostulate  with  God 

1  Stanley,  Jewish  ChuicJi,  vol.  ii.,  p.  400. 


for  thus  cutting  short  his  days — ho  was  not  yet  forty — 
in  the  midst  of  his  years,  and  bidding  him  leave  the 
land  of  light  and  joy  and  gladness  for  tho  darkness 
and  sadness  and  silenco  of  the  grave.  Wo  must  not 
judge  Hezekiah  by  a  Christian  standard.  "  Life  and 
immortality  "  had  not  yet  been  "  brought  to  light  by 
the  Gospel."'  The  resurrection  of  Christ  had  not  yet 
illumined  the  impenetrable  obscurity  of  the  grave,  and 
we  can  pai-doa  one  of  Hezckiah's  sensitive  tempera- 
ment for  shrinking,  with  what  seems  to  us  an  almost 
craven  fear,  from  descending  into  its  gloom.  We 
should  have  liked  a  more  manly  bearing.  But  tho  Old 
Testament  saints  were  men  of  their  own  epoch — not  of 
ours — and,  let  us  never  forget,  "  men  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves ; "  and  whatever  we  may  think  of  Hezc- 
kiah's prayer,  God  regarded  it  witli  favour.  The  ci-y 
for  prolonged  life  had  hardly  been  upraised,  and  Isaiah, 
after  uttering  the  sentence  of  death,  had  barely  left  tlie 
precincts  of  the  palace,  when  he  was  commissioned  to 
return  and  reverse  his  own  souteuce,  promising  reco- 
very and  the  addition  of  fifteen  years  to  Hezekiah 's  span 
of  days.  Not  even  when  the  end  is  certain  will  God 
allow  the  proper  means  to  be  neglected.  A  poultice  of 
figs  applied  to  tho  boil  by  Isaiah's  direction  worked  the 
cure.  The  revulsi^m  was  so  sudden  that  Hezekiah  may 
be  excused  for  desu'ing  a  sign  to  con^^nce  him  of  the 
truth  of  Isaiah's  words.  The  sign  was  granted,  and 
like  his  father,  Aliaz  (Isa.  vii.  11),  he  was  permitted  to 
choose  between  two  forms  of  it.  Ho  clioso  tho  most 
apjiarontly  difficult :  "  the  shadow  should  return  ton 
degrees  on  his  father's  sun-dial."  "And  Isaiah  cried 
unto  Jehovah,  and  ho  brought  the  shadow  ten  degrees- 
backwai-d,  by  which  it  had  gone  down  on  tho  dial  of 
Ahaz  "  (2  Kings  xx.  11).  Where  Scripture  is  silent,  it  is 
our  wisdom  to  be  silent  also,  and  not  to  speculate  on  the 
possible  natural  causes  of  this  retrogression.  "  Whoever 
truly  behoves  in  the  Old  Testament  must  also  be  pre- 
jiared  to  believe  in  a  miracle."-  Cheered  by  this  sign, 
the  king's  recovery  was  speedy.  In  thi-ee  days  he  was 
able  to  go  up  to  the  Temple  to  give  thanks  to  Him  whg 
had  "  delivered  his  soul  from  the  pit  of  corruption,"  and 
permitted  him  to  look  forward  to  making  known  God's 
truth  to  his  yet  unborn  children.  Hezekiah's  marriage 
probably  took  place  soon  afterwards.  His  wife,  Heph- 
zibah,  was  a  native  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxi.  1),  tra- 
ditionally a  daughter  of  Isaiah  (cf.  Isa.  Ixii.  41.  His 
son  and  successor,  Mauassoli,  was  not  born  till  three 
years  afterwards  (cf.  2  Kings  xx.  6  ;  xxi.  1). 

Of  the  remaining  fifteen  years  of  Hezekiah's  life  one 
transaction  alone  remains  on  record.  In  this  wo  are 
expressly  told  that  "  God  left  him  "  to  himself,  "  to  try 
him,"  that  by  his  grievous  failure  he  might  learn  liis 
own  weakness,  and  humble  himself  before  God.  His 
deliverance  from  the  menaces  of  Assyria  had  the  effect 
of  placing  him  in  a  very  elevated  position  among  neigh- 
bouring states.  It  was  certainly  pofitic  to  court  the 
friendship  and  secure  the  alliance  of  tho  favourite  of 


-  Niebuhr,  Geschicht  Jsstirs  it.  BahJs,  p.  .19,  quoted  by  Rev.  H. 
Browne  in  Kitto,  Cyclop.  Bibl.  Lit,  vol.  ii.  29U. 
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a  God  whose  power  had  proved  so  irresistible.  The 
mai'velof  Hezekiah's  recovery,  with  its  aoteudant  miracu- 
lous portent,  increased  his  fame.  Neighbouring  princes 
hastened  to  place  themselves  imder  his  protection,  and 
vied  with  cue  another  in  the  largeness  of  the  gifts  to 
Hezekiali  and  the  house  of  his  God  (2  Chrou.  xxxii.  23). 
The  sudden  change  was  too  much  for  his  not  over-strong 
chai'acter.  Elated  by  finding  himself  the  object  of  so 
much  adulation  and  wondering  revereace,  "  his  heart  was 
lifted  up,  and  he  rendered  not  again  according  to  the 
benefit  done  unto  him  "  {ib.  ver.  25).  The  chief  of  the 
potentates  who  sought  intercourse'  with  Hezekiah  was 
Merodach-baladan,  the  viceroy  of  the  Assyrian  province 
of  Babylon.  His  ambassadors  came  with  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  congratulating  Hezekiah  on  his  recovery, 
and  inquiring  into  the  particidars  of  the  retrogression  of 
the  shadow,  which  would  have  especial  interest  for  the 
Chaldean  astronomers.  The  real  purpose  lay  deeper. 
He  was  already  contemplating  throwing  off  liis  alle- 
giance to  Assyria,  and  he  was  anxious  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  internal  resources  of  Hezekiah's  kingdom, 
that  he  might  know  how  far  an  alliance  with  Judah 
would  help  him  towards  his  design.  The  honour  of 
receiving  such  visitors  carried  Hezekiah  beyond  himself. 
Heedless  of  the  cupidity  he  would  bo  thus  awakening, 
and  only  desirous  to  show,  by  the  immense  amount  of 
the  treasures  at  his  command,  how  valuable  an  ally  ho 
might  bo,  he  ostentatiously  displayed  the  wholo  of  his 
resources  to  the  Babylonian  ambassadors.  "  There  was 
nothing  iu  his  house,  nor  in  all  his  dominion,  that  Heze- 
kiah showed  them  not "  {ib.  ver.  13).  Isaiah  was  too 
keen-sighted  not  to  discern  the  real  object  of  this  visit, 
and  too  loyal  a  servant  of  Jehovah  not  to  feel  the  un- 
suitableness  of  any  alliance  between  tho  people  of  God 
and  the  godless  Babylonian  power.  Sternly  did  the 
aged  prophet  interrogate  the  monarch  as  to  his  ^dsitors, 
and  their  object ;  and  then  raising  the  veil  ii  the  future, 
in  words  of  terrible  import  he  warned  him  of  the  in- 
stability of  the  possessions  he  was  glorying  in,  and  the 
treachery  of  the  alliance  he  was  so  eagerly  courting. 
"  The  king  of  Babylon  was  to  accomplish  that  which  the 


king  of  Assyria  had  attempted  and  failed  iu.  All  the 
treasures  that  he  was  displaying  with  so  miwh  pride 
should  be  taken  as  spoil  to  Babylon  :  '  nothing  shoidd  te 
left ; '  nay,  more,  his  children  should  be.  carried  captive 
thitlier,  and  become  the  degraded  menials  of  the  royal 
palace."  The  pious  but  feeble  nature  of  Hezekiah  bowed 
in  submission  to  the  Di\Tue  decree ;  "  He  humbled 
himself  for  the  pride  of  his  heart "'  (_2  Chron.  xxxii.  26). 
"  The  word  of  the  Lord"  could  not  but  be  "good"  iu 
its  ultimate  issues.  As  for  himself,  he  should  be  spared 
witnessing  the  threatened  calamities  ;  "  peace  and  truth" 
were  to  last  his  days,  and  with  that  assurance  he  was, 
perhaps,  too  easily  contented  (2  Kings  xx.  19).  His 
reijly  was  not  magnanimous.  It  is  difficult  to  acquit  it 
altogether  of  something  very  like  selfishness.  But  his 
words  embody  a  truth.  "  It  is  no  small  mercy  iu  Him, 
and  ne  small  comfort  to  us,  if  either  Ho  take  us  away 
before  His  judgments  come,  or  keep  His  judgments  tiU 
we  are  gone.  A  grief  it  is  to  know  that  these  things 
shall  happen,  but  some  happiness  withal,  and  to  be 
acknowledged  as  a  great  favour  from  God,  to  be  assured 
that  we  shall  never  see  them." ' 

After  this  we  have  only  the  general  record  of  the 
peace  and  prosperity  in  which  Hezekiah  closed  his 
days.  He  was  not  an  old  man  when  he  died.  He  slept 
with  his  fathers  iu  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  twenty-ninth  of  his  reign,  and  was  biu'ied  with 
great  honour,  amid  the  general  mourning  of  the  whole 
nation  ;  not  iu  the  rock-hewn  tomb  of  DaA'id,  which  was 
probably  then  f  idl,  but  in  the  road  leading  up  to  the  royal 
bm'ial-placo  -  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  33).  '•  With  him  closed  the 
glory,  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Ho 
was  the  last  truly  great  and  good  king  of  God's  jjeople." 


^  Bishop  Sanderson,  Sermon  IT,  ad  Populum. 

2  The  word  n'^i'TD,  translated  iu  tlie  A.  V.  "cliiefest"  (marg., 
•' highest")  "of  the  sepulchres,"  should  certainly  be  rendered 
"  ascent,"  "  going  up  to,"  as  1  Sam.  is.  10  ;  Josh.  s.  10  j  xviii.  17; 
2  Kings  is.  27  ;  2  Cliron.  xs.  \G  ;  with  the  LXX.,  tv  Ctva/Sdau  Tci<piiji/ 
vLuiv  ^avid.  It  is  the  conjecture  of  Theuius  (2  Kings  xx.  21)  that 
there  being  no  longer  any  space  left  iu  the  hereditary  tomb  of  the 
kings  of  Judah,  sepai'ate  caves  were  excavated  iu  the  road  leading 
up  the  rocliy  slope  for  him  and  the  succeeding  kiugs. 
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OPHIDIA. 

^HE  various  kinds  of  serpents,  harmless 
and  jjoisonous,  that  have  been  noticed  in 
Palestine  and  the  Bible  lands  have  been 
mentioned  in  a  preceding  article.  Bible 
allusions  to  serpents,  under  the  English  names  of  viper, 
.  asp,  adder,  cockatrice,  &o.,  are  very  numerous,  and  pro- 
bably in  the  Hebrew  refer  to  different  species.  The 
word  ndchdsh  appears  to  be  the  common  name  of  the 
serpent  generally,  without  reference  to  any  distinct 
species.  The  subtlety  of  the  serpent  is  mentioned  in 
Gren.  iii.  1 ;  see  also  Matt.  x.  16,  "  Be  ye  wise  as  ser- 


pents." Tlie  poisonous  properties  of  some  species  aro 
frequently  alluded  to  (see  Ps.  h-iii.  4  ;  Prov.  xxiii.  32). 
The  forked,  sharp  tongue  of  the  serpent  did  not  fail  to 
strike  the  attention  of  the  Hebrew  writers,  some  of 
whom  regarded  the  tongue  as  tho  instrument  of  poison 
(see  Job  xx.  16,  "  The  viper's  tongue  shall  slay  him,"  and 
compare  Ps.  cxl.  3) ;  but  generally  the  venom  is  correctly 
ascribed  to  the  bite  (Numb.  xxi.  9 ;  Ecclos.  x.  8, 11 ;  Prov. 
xxiii.  32).  The  serpent's  habit  of  lying  concealed  in 
hedges  is  mentioned  in  Eccles.  x.  8,  "  Whoso  brcaketh 
an  hedge,  a  serpent  shall  bite  him;"  "  iu  the  holes  of 
walls  "  (Amos  v.  19).     The  partiality  of  some  serpents 
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for  dry,  sandy  places  is  alluded  to  iu  Deiit.  viii.  15, 
"  Who  led  thee  through  that  great  and  terrible  wilder- 
ness, whereiu  were  fiery  serpents,"  i.e.,  serpents  pro- 
duciug-  burning  pains  from  then-  bites.  The  oviparous 
nature  of  most  of  the  opiiidia  is  mentioned  iu  Isa.  lis. 
5,  "  they  hatch  the  serpent's  eggs,"  where  the  English 
version  has  the  unfortunate  rendering  of  "  cockatrice." 
The  pccidiar  and  graceful  mode  of  a  servient's  progres- 
sion along  the  groimd  is  expressly  noticed  in  Prov.  xxx. 
19,  where  Agur  mentions  "  the  way  of  a  seriJont  upon 
a  rock  "  as  one  of  the  thi'ee,  3'ea  four,  things  "  which 
are  too  wonderful"  for  him.  "  The  organs  of  locomo- 
tion for  the  exceedingly  elongate  body  of  the  snake 
are  the  ribs,  tlie  number  of  which  is  very  great,  nearly 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  vertebrse  of  the  trunk. 
Although  tJieir  motions  are  iu  general  very  quick,  and 
may  be  adapted  to  every  variation  of  ground  over 
which  they  move,  yet  all  the  varieties  of  their  locomo- 
tion are  founded  on  the  following  simple  process.  When 
a  part  of  their  body  lias  found  some  projection  of  the 
ground  which  aifords  it  a  point  of  support,  the  ribs 
alternately  of  one  and  the  other  side  are  drawn  more 
closely  together,  thereby  producing  alternate  bends  of 
the  body  on  the  corresponding  side.  The  hinder  portion 
of  the  body  being  drawn  after,  some  part  of  it  finds 
another  supjjort  on  the  rough  ground  or  projection,  and 
the  anterior  bends  being  stretched  iu  a  straight  line, 
the  front  part  of  the  body  is  propelled  in  consequence. 
Dui-ing  this  peculiar  kind  of  locomotion  the  numerous 
broad  shields  of  the  belly  are  of  great  advantage,  as 
by  means  of  the  free  edges  of  those  shields  they  are 
enabled  to  catch  the  smallest  projections  on  the  ground, 
which  may  be  used  as  points  of  support.  A  pair  of 
ribs  corresponds  to  each  of  these  ventral  shields.  The 
snakes  are  not  able  to  move  over  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface."  (Giinther,  in  Ray  Society's  Reptiles  of  British 
India,  p.  164.) 

The  foDowiug  Hebrew  words  denote,  some  species  of 
serpent : — Petheii,  shephiphon,  eplieh,  'acshuh,  isepha, 
or  tsephoni. 

Pethen  occurs  as  the  name  of  some  poisonous  serpent 
whose  venom  is  several  times  mentioned,  as  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  .33,  "  the  cruel  venom  of  asps  ;"  Job  xx.  14,  "  the 
gall  of  asps  withm  him,"  &c.  The  pethen  is  the  "  deaf 
adder"  of  the  Psalmist  (Iviii.  4,  5),  "that  stoppeth  her 
ear,  which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  charmers, 
charming  never  so  wisely."  The  pethen  in  Isa.  xi.  8 
is  said  to  dwell  in  holes ;  the  probable  derivation  of  the 
word  is  from  a  root  meaning  to  "extend"  or  "expand." 
Putting  all  these  points  together,  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Egyjitian  cobra  (Naia  haje)  is  the 
serpent  intended.  This  serpent  is,  and  long  has  been, 
the  species  upon  which  the  serpent-charmers  have  prac- 
tised their  peculiar  science.  When  irritated,  the  cobra 
expands  or  dilates  its  neck  and  breast  tiU  almost  flat, 
and  its  habit  is  to  conceal  itself  in  holes  of  walls  and 
rocks.  The  expression  "  deaf  adder  which  will  not  be 
charmed  "  clearly  points  to  some  particular  individual 
which  obstinately  refused  to  be  charmed,  and  not  to 
any  particular  species  which  was  physically  incapable  of 


hearing;  for  the  Psalmist  is  speaking  of  wicked  and 
obstinate  men,  whom  he  compares  to  obstinate  serpents 
which  close  then-  ears  to  the  music  of  the  charmer.  A 
popular  notion,  not  yet  wholly  eradicated,  once  pervaded 
the  public  mind  that  the  serpent  used  to  stop  its  ear 
with  its  tail !  (see  Bythner's  Lyre  of  David,  p.  165, 
Dee's  translation ;  also  Dr.  Thomson's  The  Land  and 
the  Boole,  p.  155).  No  serpent,  it  may  be  stated,  has 
any  external  opening  to  the  ear,  the  orifice  being  com- 
pletely closed.  It  will  be  desirable  to  say  a  few  words 
on  serpent-charming  in  connection  with  the  passage  in 
the  58th  Psalm.  Those  who  professed  the  art  of  taming 
serpents  were  called  by  the  Hebrews  melachcishlm  ;  the 
art  was  called  lachash.  Jeremiah  (viii.  17)  alludes  to 
the  custom  in  these  words  :  "  Behold,  I  -will  send  ser- 
pents, adders  (A.Y.  cockatrices)  among  you,  which  will 
not  be  charmed,  and  they  shall  bite  you,  saith  the  Lord  ;" 
see  also  Eccles.  x.  11,  "  Surely  the  serpent  shall  bite 
without  enchantment."  The  serpents  usually  practised 
with  are  the  Indian  and  Egyptian  cobras.  The  art  of 
serpent-charming  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  skiU  of 
the  Italian  Marsi  and  the  Libyan  Psylli  was  celebrated 
throughout  the  world.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
serpent-charmers  are  not,  as  a  rule,  imjiostors,  practising 
only  on  iudivdduals  whose  poisou-f  angs  had  been  pre- 
viously di-awu  or  broken  ofl:,  but  that  they  possess  the 
power  of  soothing  and  taming  the  snakes  so  as  to  render 
them  harmless  to  themselves.  If  a  serpent  behaves  more 
suspiciously  and  exhibits  more  restlessness  than  usual, 
then,  as  a  precaution,  the  fangs  are  extracted.  The 
shrUl  sounds  of  the  flute  are  those  which  the  serpent- 
charmers  find  to  have  most  influence  over  their  animals. 
Probably  serpents,  though,  comparatively  speaking, 
deaf  to  ordinary  sounds,  are  capable  of  hearing  pretty 
distinctly  the  sharp  shrill  notes  of  the  flute.  Hence 
the  effect  produced  by  such  music. 

Shephiphon. — Here  is  another  word  which  we  think 
can  be  identified,  though  it  occurs  but  once,  viz.,  in  Geu. 
xlix.  17,  "  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder 
[Heb.  shephiphon']  in  the  path  that  biteth  tlie  horse's 
heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backward."  The 
Hebrew  word  is  no  doubt  identical  with  the  Arabic 
siffon  or  siphon,  which  is  vised  to  denote  the  horned 
snake  (Cerastes  Hasselquistii),  a  poisonous  sei-pent  well 
known  iu  the  sandy  deserts  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
Arabia  Petrsea.  Its  habits  exactly  suit  what  is  said  of 
it  iu  the  passage  in  Genesis.  The  cerastes  likes  to  coil 
itself  on  the  sand  and  to  bask  in  the  impress  of  a 
camel's  foot,  lying  in  ambush  for  any  passing  animal. 
"  So  great  is  the  terror  which  its  sight  inspires  in  horses," 
says  Tristram,  "  that  I  have  known  mine,  when  I  was 
riding  in  the  Sahara,  suddenly  kick  and  rear,  tremblmg 
and  perspiring  in  every  limb,  and  no  persuasion  would 
induce  him  to  proceed.  I  was  quite  unable  to  account 
for  his  terror,  until  I  noticed  a  cerastes  coiled  up  in  a 
depression  two  or  three  paces  in  front,  with  its  basUisk 
eyes  steadily  fixed  on  us,  and  no  doubt  preparing  for  a 
spring  as  the  horse  passed."  The  name  of  cerastes 
(Kfpas,  "a  horn")  is  derived  from  two  horn-like  pro- 
cesses over  the  eyes  of  the  males  ;  the  females  occasion- 
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ally  possess  them,  but  less  developed.     The  cerastes  is 
about  a  foot  in  length,  and  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
of  poisonous  snakes. 
Epheh  occurs  three  times,  viz.,  in  Job  xx.  16;  Isa. 


adder  [Echidna  Mauritanica),  and  to  the  toxicoa 
[Echis  arenicola)  of  Egypt  and  North  Africa.  Dr. 
Tristram's  party  found  this  \-iper  frequently  in  winter 
under  stones  by  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  it  is  a 


^=^4UPi  I  (l/';AIllV^  V  Tji  finymftv  //nrz. 


KGTPTIAN    COBRA.. 


xxx.  6 ;  lix.  5,  and  is  always  translated  "  viper ;"  some  I  small  species,  about  a  foot  loncf,  common  in  sandy 
kind  of  poisonous  serpent  is  intended.  Shaw  mentions  tracts,  rapid  in  its  movements,  and  poisonous.  The 
a  snake  which  the  Arabs  call  leffah  (el  effah),  which  j  viper  (fx'^":^)  which  is  said  to  have  fastened  on  St. 
may  be  the  kind  denoted  by  tlie  Hebrew  word.  The  j  PauVs  hands,  and  astonished  the  barbarians  at  Miilta 
Arabic   ophidian  has   been    rofericd  to  the   Algerian     (Acts  sxviii.  3),  has  been  identified  with  the   Vipera, 
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aspis,  a  not  uncommon  species  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  woods  have  disappeared  from 
Malta,  and  no  venomous  snake  is  now  found  iu  the 
island. 

'Acshab  is  found  only  iu  Ps.  cxl.  3,  "  Adder's  poison 
is  under  their  lips."  The  Vipera  ammodyies  and  V. 
cvphratica  are  common  in  Palestine,  and  very  likely 
camo  under  the  notice  of  the  ancient  Jews. 

Tsepha  or  tsephoni  occurs  five  times  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  the  name  of  a  venomous  serpent  (see 
Prov.  xxiii.  32 ;  Isa.  xi.  8 ;  xiv.  29 ;  lis.  5  ;  Jer.  viii.  17). 
The  root  of  the  word  means  "  to  hiss  " — a  character 
common  to  serpents,  and  one  which  can  afford  not  the 
slightest  clue.     The  word  is  translated   "adder"  and 


and  the  words  of  a  poet  may  be  taken  in  a  poetical  and 
hyperbolical  sense.  The  serpent,  almost  throughout 
the  East,  has  been  considered  as  an  emblem  of  the  evil 
principle,'^  the  spirit  of  disobedience  and  contumacy ; 
though  some  nations,  as  the  Phceuicians,  Chinese,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Indians,  savage  tribes  of  Africa  and 
America,  regarded  it  as  a  beneficial  genius,  a  symbol  of 
wisdom  and  power.  But  if  the  serpent  was  worshipped 
as  the  symbol  of  eternity,  it  was  also  regarded  as  an  evil 
genius  and  the  enemy  of  the  gods,  "  so  contradictory," 
Dr.  Kalisch  observes,  "  is  all  animal  worship.  Its  prin- 
ciple is  in  some  instances  gratitude,  and  in  others  fear ; 
but  if  a  noxious  animal  is  very  dangerous  the  fear  may 
manifest  itself  in  two  ways — either  by  the  resolute  desire 


"  cockatrice  "  in  our  version.  This  latter  creature — a 
purely  fabulous  animal — was  supposed  to  have  been 
hatched  by  a  cock  from  a  viper's  eggs ;  it  is  represented 
in  old  books  witli  a  cock's  head  and  a  dragon's  body. 
Basilisk,  "  king  of  serpents,"  was  another  name  of  the 
cockatrice.  The  latter  word  is  probably  a  corruption 
of  crocodile,  through  the  Erench  cocatrix.  Tristram 
thinks  the  'acshilb  may  denote  the  Daboia  xanthina, 
a  largo,  prettily-marked,  yellow  serpent,  and  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  from  its  size  and  nocturnal  habits ;  it 
is  not  uncommon  in  Palestine.  The  "  fiery  serpents  " 
of  tho  deserts  of  Sinai,  which  caused  the  death  of  the 
Israelites  at  tho  time  of  the  wanderings  (Numb.  xxi. 
6,  8,  and  Deut.  viii.  15)  must  have  been  some  liighly 
venomous  kind.  Tho  Hebrew  term  rendered  "  fiery  " 
in  our  version,  "  deadly  "  by  tho  LXX.,  "burning"  in 
some  otlior  versions,  alludes  probably  to  the  sensation 
produced  by  the  bites.  "  Tho  fiery,  flying  serpent "  of 
Isaiah  (xiv.  29 ;  xxx.  6)  is  distinct  from  the  foregoing. 
There  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a  flying  serpent ; 


of  extirpating  the  beast,  or  by  the  wish  of  averting  the 
conflict  with  its  superior  power ;  thus,  the  same  fear  may 
on  tho  one  hand  cause  fierce  enmity,  and  on  the  other  sub- 
mission and  worship."  The  general  notion  with  regard 
to  the  part  the  serpent  is  said  to  have  played  in  the  Fall  is 
that  tlie  reptile  represents  Satan,  the  Evil  Spirit,  under 
its  guiso.  Several  writers,  however,  deny  that  the  Evil 
Spirit  is  to  be  understood  in  tho  narrative  of  Genesis. 
It  is  true  it  is  not  distinctly  mentioned,  nor  indirectly  to 
bo  inferred  from  the  story  itself ;  still  we  know  the 
serpent  was  amongst  Eastern  people  generally  regarded 
as  an  emblem  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  and  early  traces  of 
Jewish  interpretations  favour  this  view.  It  was  a 
belief  amongst  the  Jews  that  the  serpent,  prior  to  tho 
part  it  played  in  the  Pall,  moved  along  in  an  erect 
position,  and  was  provided  with  feet ;  tliat,  as  a  punish- 
ment, poison  was  inserted  under  his  tongue,  and  it  was 
to  be  regarded  as  a  deadly  enemy  to  man.  Josephus 
{Antiq.  i.  1,  §  4)  expressly  says,  "  And  when  he  had  de- 
prived him  of  the  use  of  his  feet,  he  made  him  to  go 
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roUing  along,  and  dragging  kimself  along  tho  ground." 
Milton  similarly  coucuives  of  an  erect  mode  of 
progression  : — 

"Not  with  indented  wave, 
Prone  on  tlie  ground,  as  since  ;  bnt  on  hi^  rear, 
Circular  base  of  rising  folds  tbat  tower' d 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze."     (Pur.  Lost,  is.  496.) 

The  narrative  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  points  to  the 
belief  held  by  the  ancient  Jews  that  previous  to  the 
curse  there  was   a  time  when  tho  serpent  was  not  a 


degraded  creature,  and  the  prophet  Isaiah  pictiu'es  a 
time  when  the  nature  of  the  serpent  shall  again  be 
changed;  not  only  would  the  lion  and  the  ox  eat 
straw  together,  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  lodge  together, 
but  even  the  enmity  between  the  serpent  and  other 
animals  would  cease  ;  when  there  would  be  no  danger 
in  tho  weaned  child  playing  at  the  hole  of  the  asp,  or 
at  tho  adder's  den ;  dust  alone  should  the  serpent  eat ; 
nothing  was  to  hurt  or  destroy  in  aU  God's  holy 
mountain. 


BOOKS    OF   THE   OLD   TESTAMENT. 

THE   PEOPHETS  :— OBADIAH. 

BY  THE  VERT  KEV.  K.  PAYNE  SMITH,  D.D.,  DEAN  OP  CiNTEBEUKY. 


1 HORT  as  is  tho  Book  of  Obadiah,  consist- 
ing of  only  twenty-one  verses,  it  has  never- 
theless been  the  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy, and  has  questions  connected  with 
it  of  considerable  interest  and  difficulty.  As  I'egards 
its  date,  critics  have  placed  it  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Rehoboam,  and  as  late  as  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  so  that  by  some  it  is  regarded  as  the 
earliest,  by  others  as  the  latest,  of  all  the  prophetical 
writings.  We  find,  moreover,  that  tho  first  five  verses 
are  repeated  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  against 
Edom  (chap.  xlix.  7 — 22),  and  that  the  two  prophets 
have  also  thoughts  in  common  where  the  words  are  not 
identical :  which,  then,  of  the  two  borrowed  from  the 
other  ?  So  again  :  there  is  a  close  relation  between  the 
prophecies  of  Joel  and  Obadiah.  Which,  then,  was  the 
earher,  and  served  as  a  model  to  the  other  ?  Einally, 
the  modern  Jews  regard  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah  as 
the  charter' of  then-  future  greatness,  assuring  them 
of  the  possession  of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe. 
It  will  bo  interesting  to  see  what  are  the  principles  of 
prophetical  interpretation  which  lead  them  to  this 
belief. 

Now  we  may  briefly  dismiss  any  late  date  for  Oba- 
diah by  appealing  to  his  place  iu  the  canon.  This 
argument  has  indeed  often  been  pressed  too  far ;  but 
we  may  at  least  say  that  the  Jews,  in  their  arrangement 
of  the  minor  prophets^  have  di-awu  a  definite  line  of 
separation  between  those  who  wrote  before  the  Babylo- 
nian exile  and  those  who  wrote  after  it ;  and  that  this  was 
a  matter  upon  which  their  information  could  not  have 
been  insufficient.  They  have  also  e\'idently  attempted 
some  sort  of  arrangement  of  the  earlier  prophets  among 
themselves,  and  have  placed  Obadiah  among  those  who 
wrote  iu  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  His  exact  place 
was,  however,  probably  fixed  by  the  words  of  Amos  ix. 
12,  wliere  God  promised  that  Israel  should  possess  the 
remnant  of  Edom.  Of  this  prophecy  Obadiah's  pre- 
dictions seemed  an  enlargement,  and  without  meaning  to 
settle  his  exact  date,  which  possibly  they  did  not  know, 
they  placed  him  where  liis  matter  admirably  fitted  in. 
In  Hosea  and  Amos  wo  have  Israel's  jtunishmeut,  but 


the  latter  ends  with  the  promise  of  i-estoration,  and  the 
subjugation  of  Edom,  his  inveterate  foe.  It  seemed, 
then,  natural  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  roU  those 
prophets  whose  subject  was  the  fate  of  Israel  herself; 
and  subsequently  one  who  foretold  the  subjugation  of  a 
people  with  whom  the  Israehtes  were  ever  at  war,  and 
their  final  supremacy. 

But  as  undoubtedly  the  prophecy  was  written  soon 
after,  one  of  the  many  captures  of  Jerusalem  (verse 
II),  and  as  the  Di^ane  anger  against  Edom  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  malevolent  joy  at  his  brother's  adversity, 
it  has  generally  been  supposed  that  Obadiah  must  have 
written  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Chaldseans  iu  B.C.  588 ;  and  the  more  confidence  is 
felt  iu  this  conclusion  because  we  find  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7 
the  expression  of  similar  anger  against  the  Edomites 
for  the  bitter  exviltatiou  with  which  they  encouraged 
the  Chaldseans  to  complete  the  work  of  destruction. 
Moreover,  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  five  years  after  "  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  reduced  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  to  obedience  (Josephus,  Antiq.  x.  9,  §  7),  and 
as  the  Idumaeans  lay  in  the  very  path  of  his  army,  the 
predictions  of  the  prophet  have  thus  a  natural  and 
immediate  fulfilment. 

It  is  no  sufficient  answer  to  this  to  point  out  that  the 
repeatedly  recurring  phrase  "  Thou  shouldost  not "  .  , 
(w.  12,  13,  14)  would  be  more  correctly  translated,  "Do 
not  look  upon  the  day  of  tliy  brother;  do  not  rejoice 
over  the  children  of  Judah,"  &c.,  as  these  phrases,  though 
deprecatory  in  f  oi-m,  may  all  have  been  suggested  by  an 
accomplished  fact.  Tliere  is  something  so  particular 
and  exact  about  them,  that  the  sole  justification  of  such 
charges  would  bo  that  these  crimes  had  actually  been 
committed.  It  would  be  malicious  to  suggest  that  your 
brother  should  not  join  in  plundering  you,  nor  stand  in 
the  crossway  to  cut  oif  your  fugitives,  nor  deliver  up 
those  who  had  escaped,  unless  he  had  done  so.  Edom 
is  represented  iu  these  verses  not  merely  as  generally 
exulting  with  malignant  pleasure  over  the  downfall  of 
Jerusalem,  but  as  having  been  guilty  of  special  acts  of 
deliberate  meanness  and  cruelty ;  and  these  acts,  if 
really  committed,  would  justify  the  sentence  which  the 
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prophet  is  commissiouod  to  pass.  The  tenth  aud 
eleventh  verses  seem  eonchisive  npon  the  point,  that 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  prophecy  was  Edom's 
malevolent  joy  at  Judah's  downfall,  and  that  it  had 
taken  part  in  cajituring  Jerusalem.  Tlie  deprecatory 
form,  then,  of  the  appeals  would  rather  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  Obadiah  wrote  immediately  after  the 
capture,  and  while  the  Edomites  were  still  triumphing, 
and  following  out  their  malignant  policy  of  refusing 
the  Jews  aU  refuge. 

The  question,  however,  wiU  turn  very  much  upon  the 
relation  of  Obadiah  to  Jeremiah.  If  he  copied  from 
Jeremiah,  then  unquestionably  ho  had  in  ^acw  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar :  if  Obadiah 
be  the  older,  then  the  occasion  was  probably  that  men- 
tioned in  2  Chrou.  xxi.  17,  when  the  Philistines  and 
Arabians,  in  the  days  of  Jehoram,  made  a  predatory 
incursion  into  Judeea,  captured  Jerusalem,  slew  most 
of  the  royal  family,  and  retired  with  much  spoil.  As 
the  Edomites  had  revolted  from  Jehoram,  and  made 
their  rebellion  good  in  spite  of  much  slaughter,  nothing 
would  bo  more  probable  than  that  they  would  feel  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  seeing  their  former  masters  hum- 
bled beneath  the  enemy.  Tho  idea  that  the  caijture 
referred  to  could  be  that  in  tho  reign  of  Amaziah,  when 
Joasli  king  of  Israel  demolished  four  hundred  cubits 
of  the  city  walls  (2  Oliron.  xxv.  23),  is  disposed  of  by 
the  fact  that  Obadiah  describes  the  conquerors  as 
strangers  and  foreigners.  But  the  invasion  of  jireda- 
tory  hordes  such  as  were  these  Arabs  in  Jehoram's 
days  does  not  agi-ee  with  so  complete  and  methodical  a 
subjugation  of  the  Jews  as  is  implied  by  the  flight  of 
the  runaways  into  Edom,  and  the  pursuit  of  them  so 
far  from  Jerusalem.  The  Pliilistinos  and  Arabs  wanted 
plunder,  and  would  retu'e  as  soon  as  they  had  gained  it. 
Nebuchadnezzar  aimed  at  total  conquest,  and  at  the 
deportation  of  all  tho  inhabitants  of  the  land  to  people 
his  new  city  of  Babylon.  Certainly  the  circumstances 
agree  better  with  the  date  usually  given,  B.C.  588,  than 
with  any  other. 

No  controversy,  however,  is  more  disputed  than 
whether  Jeremiah  borrowed  from  Obadiah,  or  vice  versa. 
The  manner  in  which  the  former  leans  upon  other  books 
of  Holy  Scripture,  and  perpetually  uses  words  aud 
phrases  taken  from  them,  is  well  knowTi,  but  Obadiah 
has  the  same  habit.  In  verses  17,  18,  two  points  are 
taken  from  Balaam's  prophecy  in  Numb.  xxiv.  18,  19 : 
the  first,  that  Jacob  is  to  possess  Esau  ;  the  second,  that 
he  is  to  destroy  him  that  remaiueth,  the  word  in  both 
places  being  tho  same,  namely,  sarid.  Amos  has  the 
first  of  these  two  points  in  chaj].  ix.  12,  but  the  word 
for  "remnant"  is  there  sharith,  and  Obadiah,  taking 
the  idea  probably  from  Amos,  had  nevertheless  gone 
back  to  the  Torah,  and  made  fuller  use  of  the  original 
prediction,  which  guaranteed  Israel's  final  ascendancy. 
From  Balaam,  too,  he  took  the  simOe  of  Edom's  setting 
Ms  nest  on  high.  Again,  there  are  no  less  than  five 
places  where  Joel  and  Obadiah  are  dependent  one  upon 
the  other  (compare  especially  Joel  iii.  14,  Obad.  15  ; 
Joel  ii.  32,  Obad.  17)  i  and  though,  of  course,  it  is  quite 


possible  that  Obadiah  may  have  been  thus  made  use  of 
by  two  prophets  so  dissimilar  as  Joel  and  Jeremiah,  it 
is  more  probable  that  ho  made  use  of  them. 

The  question  is  imdoubtodly  a  very  difficult  one,  and 
critics  take  different  views  with  arguments  which  seem 
very  j^lausible  till  tho  other  side  is  read.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  stm  adhere  to  tho  view  I  published  in  my 
Bampton  Lectaires,  Prophecy  a  P reparation  fw  Christ 
(p.  141,  2nd  Ed.),  that  Obadiah  wrote  after  Joel  and 
Jeremiah.  The  behaviour  of  Edom  at  the  time  of 
Jerusalem's  capture  made  a  very  deep  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Jews,  as  we  learu  from  Ps.  cxxxvii., 
and  Obadiah  is  to  mo  a  proof  of  the  manner  in  which 
educated  Jews  were  conversant  with  their  own  Scrip- 
tures. Profoundly  versed  both  in  the  Pentateuch  and  ia 
the  Prophet~s,  ho  poured  forth  his  indignation  in  this 
short  ode,  in  which  predictions  and  phrases,  with  which 
his  memory  was  stored,  formed  the  vehicle  for  the  ex- 
pression of  deep  and  earnest  feeling.  But  he  is  not 
devoid  either  of  originality  or  of  power,  and  his  poem  is 
weU  arranged.  Ho  begins  mth  Edom's  humiliation; 
he  next  justifies  God's  sentence  by  showing  Edom's 
guilt ;  aud  finally,  he  foretells  that  there  are  larger 
mercies  in  store  for  God's  people  than  the  possession 
of  the  territory  of  that  small  state.  There  is  wide- 
spread dominion  prepared  for  them,  and  deliverers  who 
shall  rise  up  in  Mount  Zion,  not  for  mere  human  or 
national  glory,  but  because  "  the  kingdom  is  Jehovah's." 

It  is  this  latter  part  which  has  made  Obadiah  a 
favourite  study  with  the  Jews.  They  read  in  his  words 
the  certainty,  not  merely  of  restoration  to  their  own  land, 
and  tho  extension  of  their  dominion  over  Idumsea  and 
Philistia,  but  of  tho  downfall  of  Christianity,  and  the 
conquest,  by  themselves,  of  France  and  Spain.  Natu- 
rally wo  ask  for  the  explanation  of  so  extraordinary  an 
interpretation,  and  wo  find  that  it  is  a  settled  principle 
with  tho  Rabbins  that  Edom  is  Rome,  and  the  Edom- 
ites all  Christians  whatsoever.  For  reasons  which 
will  scarcely  bear  the  test  of  criticism,  they  believe  that 
Janus,  the  first  king  of  Latium,  was  Esau's  grandson, 
and  that  the  Latins  were  not  Trojans  but  Idumseans. 
To  tho  same  stock  they  refer  all  the  early  Chi'istians, 
as  if  the  apostles  and  first  disciples  were  not  Jews,  but 
Edomites ;  and  afiirm  that  when  Constantino  made  the 
Roman  empire  embrace  Christianity,  it  became  Idu- 
msean.  Accepting  this  as  an  established  principle,  the 
Jews  easily  arrive  at  conclusions  of  a  very  startling 
kind. 

The  "  mount  of  Esau,"  in  verse  21,  is  naturally  the  city 
of  Rome,  and  by  the  "  saviours  "  they  understand  men 
like  the  judges  of  old,  who  'will  chastise  the  Christians 
as  Gideon  chastised  the  Midianites.  Sepharad  is  Spain, 
probably  from  some  confusion  with  Hesperia,  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  it ;  but  as  Jerome's  Jewish  teacher 
told  him  that  Sepharad  was  the  Bosporus,  and  as  this 
might  be  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  now  tho  Sti-ait  of 
Tenikale,  situated  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  in  tho 
country  of  Tlieria,  others  think  that  some  Jewish  com- 
mentator, in  his  ignorance  of  geography,  confounded 
this  with  the  Iberia  in  the  north  of  Spain.     Be  this  as  it 
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may,  the  notion  is  now  so  in^ainecl  in  the  Jews,  that 
they  call  the  two  great  divisions  of  their  nation,  who 
have  each  their  own  pronunciation  of  Hebrew,  Sephar- 
dim,  wlio  are  the  Jews  of  Spain,  and  Ashkenazim,  the 
Jews  of  Germany.  Really  Sepharad  is  probably  a 
district  of  Lydia,  round  Sardia.  But  when  once 
Sepharad  had  become  Spain,  Zarephath,  a  village  on  the 
coast  of  t!ie  Mediterranean  between  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
easily  became  France. 

The  real  fidfilment  of  the  prophecy  is  to  be  sought 
for  rather  in  the  triumphs  of  Christianity  than  in  its 


defeat.  But  it  is  possible  that  a  more  full  accom- 
plishment remains  than  any  that  has  yet  happened; 
and  with  it  there  may  be  also  a  more  literal  fulfilment 
to  the  Jews,  dependent,  however,  upon  their  acceptance 
of  our  Lord  as  their  Messiah.  For  though  the  Christian 
Church,  as  the  antityjie,  has  taken  possession  of  the 
jiromiscs  made  to  the  type,  the  Jewish  theocracy,  this 
does  not  necessarily  exclude  a  fulfilment  to  the  Jews 
themselves,  who,  when  "the  kingdom  is  Jehovah's," 
may  have  their  own  special  rights  aiid  privileges  in  his 
universal  Church. 


ETHNOLOGY    OF    THE    BIBLE. 

PALESTINE :— (3)  EACES  IN  THE  LAUD  OF  I3EAEL  FROM   THE   CONQUEST  TO  THE   CHRISTIAN   ERA. 

BT    THE    REV.    WILLIAM    LEE,    D.D.,    EOXBUKGH. 


§  .l.^TIME  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY. 
HE  period  over  wliich  tlie  "  Captivity " 
extends  cannot  be  very  exactly  defined. 
The  "  seventy  years  "  of  Jeremiah  (xxv. 
12  ;  xxvii.  22 ;  xxix.  10)  apply  only  to 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  for  many  reasons  cannot 
be  understood  as  a  definite  computation,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  southern  kingdom  (see  Ewald,  Hist.  v.  73; 
of.  Prideaux,  Connection,  i.  184).  If  we  reckon  the 
duration  of  the  "  Captivity "  from  the  destruction  of 
the  Holy  City  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  year  586  B.C., 
when  the  expatriation  of  the  Chosen  People  may  be 
said  to  have  become  complete,  to  the  return  of  the 
first  detachment  of  the  Babylonian  exiles  under  Zerub- 
babel,  consequent  on  the  edict  of  Cyrus  in  tlie  year  53C 
B.C.,  the  exact  time  was  about  forty-uLno  years.  It 
juust  always,  however,  bo  kept  in  mind  that  this  darkest 
period  of  the  national  degradation  and  misery  was  only 
reached  by  successive  steps,  and  that  the  recovery  from 
it  was  also  gradual.  Taking  into  account  the  whole 
series  of  deportations  by  which  the  land  was  by  degi-ees 
emptied  of  its  inhabitants — one  district  after  another 
seeing  its  chiUlrcn  swept  away — the  duration  of  the 
Captivity  extended  over  a  period  of  not  less  than  300 
years. 

As  early  as  the  days  of  Joel  (c.  800  B.C.),  tliere  had 
been  partial  captivities  of  "  Judah  and  Jerusalem,"' 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  kingdom 
having  been  at  this  time  seized  and  sold  into  slavery  by 
the  Sidonians,  "  that  they  might  be  removed  far  from 
their  border  "  (Joel  iii.  1 — 7).  About  the  same  time,  as 
we  find  from  the  Book  of  Amos  (809  B.C.— 784  B.C.), 
not  only  Tyre  and  Sidon,  but  the  Syrians  of  Damascus, 
the  Philistiues,  the  Edomites,  and  the  Ammonites  liad 
swept  the  whole  population  from  particular  districts 
of  the  country,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  proi)het,  had 
"  carried  them  away  with  an  entire  captivity  "  (Amos 
i.  1,  sq. ;  cf.  Pusey,  Minor  Proph.,  in  loc).  Then 
between  747  B.C.  and  730,  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of 
Assyria,  following  up  inroads  in  the  same  direction 
made  in  the   previous  reign  by  his   predecessor   Pul, 


king  of  Assyria  (cf.  1  Chron.  v.  26),  wrested  from  the 
northern   kingdom  some  of   its  fairest  territories,  in- 
eluding  GalUee   and   the  trans-Jordauic  pi-oviuces  of 
GUead,  and  carried  away  the  Israelite  inhabitants  to 
Assp-ia  (2  Kings  xv.  29).     The  great  deportation  of 
the  remains  of  the  ten  tribes,  the  bounds  of  whose 
kingdom   were  now   miserably   contracted,  embracing 
only  the  cities  of  Samaria,  followed  in  the  year  719  B.C. 
In  that  year,  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,   "  took 
Samaria,  and  carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria,  and 
placed  them  in  Halah  and  in  Habor,  by  the  river  of 
Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes  "  (xvii.  6^.     There 
now  only  remained,  at  least  in  any  force,  the  two  tribes 
constituting  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (xvii.  18).     Already, 
as  wc  have  seen,  terribly  weakened  by  successive  cap- 
tivities in  the  days  of  Joel  and  Amos,  this  kingdom 
now   began  to    share  in  earnest   the  fate  which   had 
befallen  her  northern  neighbour.     To  say  nothing  of 
the  probable  res\ilts  of  her  subjugation  (c.  610  B.C.)  by 
Pharaoh-necho,  king  of  Egypt,  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of   Babylon,  the  great  instnimont  of  her  threatened 
judgments,  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  year  606  B.C.     Jehoiakim,  then  king  of  Judah,  at 
fii'st   submitted   to   the  conqueror  of   so   many  other 
kingdoms   without  a  struggle,  but   after  three    years 
rebelled  against   him,  with,  however,  no  other  result 
than  that  of  involving  his  kingdom  in  war  not  only 
with  the  Chaldees,  but  with  their  allies  or  vassals  the 
Syrians,  the  Moabites,  and  the  Ammonites,  amidst  whose 
oppressions  his  reign  and  Ids  life  closed.     Three  months 
after  the  accession  of  his  successor  Jehoiachin,  the  first 
step  was  taken  to  tlie  utter  extinction,  for  the  time,  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.     In  the  year  598  B.C.,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar took  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  carried 
thence  Jehoiachin  himself  and  10,000  captives,  includ- 
ing "all  tlie  princes  and  all  the  mighty  men  of  valour, 
and  all  the  craftsmen  and  smiths,"  together  with  the 
treasures  of  the  temple  and  of  the  palace  of  the  king 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  10 — 16).     The  final  blow  was  not  struck 
till  thirteen  years  afterwards.     In  the  year  586  B.C., 
having  provoked  his  fate  at  once  by  his  sins  against  God, 
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and  his  attempts  to  throw  off  the  Babylonian  yoke,  the 
new  vassal-king',  Zedelciali,  after  sustaining  in  Jerusalem 
a  two  years'  siege,  aggravated  by  a  desolating  famine, 
and  after  seeing  his  own  sons  and  the  princes  of  Judah 
massacred  before  his  eyes — the  last  sight  permitted  to 
him — was  carried  away,  blind,  to  Babylon,  followed  a 
few  months  afterwards  by  the  whole  remnant  of  the 
people  except  "  some  of  the  poorest  of  the  land,"  while 
Jerusalem  itself — with  its  Temple,  its  palaces,  its 
private  houses,  and  its  walls^was  razed  to  its  foun- 
dations or  burned  with  fire  (2  Kings  xxv.  9  ;  Jer.  Hi.  13). 
The  dates  of  the  successive  steps  of  the  retura,  as  far 
as  wo  know  them,  may  be  added.  The  return  under 
Zerubbabel  took  place  in  the  year  536  B.C. ;  under  Ezra, 
in  458  B.C. ;  and  under  Nehomiah  in  445  B.C. 

(2.)  The  ethnical  history  of  Palestine  throughout  the 
somewhat  indefinite  period  thus  known  as  the  times  of 
the  Captivity,  is  not  without  difficulty. 

Of  the  population  which  from  the  conquest  had 
always  hitherto  been  predominant  in  the  land,  there 
is  little  to  be  said.  For  very  many  years  the  race  of 
Israel  now  almost  wholly  disappeared  from  the  scenes 
associated  with  their  past  national  history.  They 
had  not,  it  is  true,  utterly  vanished  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  ;  nor  were  they  without  hope  of  re-assuming 
their  ancient  position  in  the  territories  granted  to  their 
fathers.  Neither  were  they  absolutely  extinct,  even 
at  this  time,  in  Palestine  itself — hardly,  perhaps,  in 
any  part  of  Palestine.  It  is  sometimes  supposed  that 
the  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes  from  Samaria  had  been 
oaiTied  out  so  thoroughly,  that  that  district  was,  after 
the  invasion  of  Shalmaneser,  wholly  evacuated  of  its 
Israelitish  inhabitants  ;  but  this  cannot  bo  maintained. 
From  the  history  of  Josiah  we  know  that  at  the  time  of 
the  great  passover  celebrated  by  that  Judean  king  at 
Jerusalem,  at  a  date  posterior  to  the  captivity  of  the 
ten  tribes,  scattered  remnants  at  least  of  its  native  popu- 
lation— "Israelites,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Josephus, 
"who  had  escaped  captivity  and  slavery  under  the 
Assyrians " — were  still  found  in  Samaria  (2  Chron. 
XXXV.  17,  18;  Jos.,  Ant.  x.  4,  §  5).  The  same  fact  is 
even  more  explicitly  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
deportations  of  the  people  of  the  southern  kingdom. 
Tlie  Babylonian  conquerors  of  Judah  were  anxious 
that  the  fields  and  vineyards  and  olive-gardens  should 
not  be  left  without  cultivators.  Accordingly,  some 
of  "  the  poor  of  the  laud "  were,  as  already  noticed, 
exempted  from  the  doom  inflicted  on  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  Other  exemptions  are  represented  by  the 
daughters  of  King  Zeslekiah,  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
himself,  and  by  Gedaliah,  a  Jew  of  noble  birth,  who 
was  made  native  governor,  under  the  Babylonians,  of 
the  Hebrew  population  thus  left  behind  in  the  land  of 
Judah.  This  Judean  residuum,  too,  was  afterwards 
joined  by  numbers  of  their  countrymen,  who  during  the 
progress  of  the  war  had  sought  safety  in  fliglit,  having 
taken  refuge  iu  the  wilderness  fastnesses  of  Judali,  or 
in  neighbouring  countries,  as  Moab,  Ammou,  and  Edom 
(Jer.  xl.  7,  11\  ^Though  many  of  the  Jews  now  re- 
ferred to — those,  namely,  who  had  fixed  their  i-esideuce 


at  Mizpah  with  Gedaliah — ere  long  lost  heart,  and, 
Gedaliah  having  meantime  perished  by  assassination, 
migrated  to  Egypt,  many  also  remained  (Ezra  vi.  21). 
Five  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  there 
seems  to  have  been  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city  a  sutficient  number  of  Jews  to  prove  a  source 
of  annoyance  and  danger  to  the  Babylonians.  At  least 
tlio  Babylonians  at  that  time  found  it  necessary  to  fit 
ont  another  expedition  against  tlie  Judeaus,  which  re- 
sulted in  their  carrying  away  745  of  the  latter  to  join 
tlieir  brethren  in  Babylon  (Jer.  lii.  30).  Althuug-li.  how- 
over,  all  through  the  very  darkest  period  of  tlio  Cap- 
ti^Tty  there  might  be  liere  and  there  iu  the  land  small 
bodies  of  men  belonging  to  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  who 
maintained  a  precarious  footing  in  the  midst  of  the 
former  possessions  of  their  race — such  fragments  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  population  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  con- 
tinued to  cling  to  the  same  land  after  even  more  ter- 
rible  calamities ' — still  the  Jews  were  for  the  time  hardly 
without  any  existence  in  Palestine.  Wo  cannot  be 
surprised  that  this  should  have  been  the  case.  It 
must  bo  remembered  how  many  distinct  deportations 
had  taken  place.  The  process  of  transplanting  the 
Hebrews  from  their  own  to  foreign  countries  had  been 
going  on  for  centuries  in,  at  one  time  or  other,  every 
part  of  the  territory  of  Israel.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  throughout  all  this  period  there  Vvere  in  operation 
other  agencies  by  which,  even  to  a  still  more  serious 
extent,  the  country  was  being  emptied  of  its  inhabitants ; 
and,  indeed,  that  it  is  to  the  sword,  the  pestilence,  and 
famine,  rather  than  to  captivity,  that  the  disappearance 
of  the  native  population  is  mainly  attributed  in  the 
Bible  (see,  e.g.,  Jer.  xv.  2 ;  Ezek.  v.  12).  Such  an 
event  as  the  actual  exhaustion,  one  way  or  other,  of 
tlie  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  pro^nnce  is  known 
(Herod,  iii.  149  ;  vi.  31)  to  have  been  not  unusual  in 
the  merciless  warfare  of  Eastern  nations  in  these  early 
times. 

(3.)  The  population  wo  find  in  Palestine  at  this  period 
accordingly  consisted  for  much  the  most  part  of  foreign 
races,  some  of  which  can  still  be  identified. 

Its  numbers  must,  in  the  aggregate,  have  been  more 
considerable  than  is  sometimes  imagined.  Many  cities 
(like  Jerusalem  itself)  were,  it  is  true,  in  ruins,  or  pre- 
sented the  even  sadder  spectacle  of  grass-grown  streets 
and  houses  intact  but  untcnauted  (Lam.  i,  1 ;  Ezek.  vi. 
6).  In  many  places  the  fields  lay  uncultivated  (Jer.  iv. 
7 ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  33),  the  roads  were  unfrequented  (Lam. 
i.  4).  Beasts  of  prey  roamed  undisturbed  in  tracts  of 
country  which  had  before  been  crowded  with  populous 
villages  (Jer.  xlix.  S3 ;  Lam.  v.  18).  Even  so  rich  a 
district  as  Samaria  had  for  a  time  been  suffered  to 
return  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  was  oveiTun  by  lions 
(2  Kings  xvii.  25).    How  complete  indeed  the  desolation 


'  Bcujamin  of  Tudela  {Early  Tiovds  in  Palcslinc,  p.  81  sq.)  men- 
tious  the  numbers  of  his  race  whom  he  fouud  iu  the  Holy  Laud, 
when  he  visited  it  about  the  year  11G3.  Iu  Tiberias  lie  found  50 
Jews;  iu  Bethlehem,  12  Jews;  in  Jerusalem,  200;  in  Gibeon, 
none ;  in  Sychem,  none ;  iu  Ceesarea,  10  ;  in  Nob,  2 ;  iu  Joppa, 
"  one  Jew  ouly,  a  dyer  by  profession." 
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was  in  some  parts  of  tho  land  appears  from  the 
terms  in  which  the  change  is  described  that  was  to 
follow  the  withdrawal  of  the  judgments  under  which 
it  then  lay :  "  I  ^vill  cause  you  to  dwell  in  the  cities, 
and  the  wastes  shall  bo  builded.  And  the  desolate  land 
shall  be  tilled,  whereas  it  lay  desolate  in  the  sight  of 
all  that  passed  by.  And  they  shall  say,  This  laud  that 
was  desolate  is  become  like  the  garden  of  Eden ;  and 
the  waste  and  desolate  and  ruined  cities  are  become 
fenced  and  are  inhabited.  Then  the  heathen  tliat  are 
left  round  about  you  shall  know  that  I,  the  Lord,  build 
the  ruined  places  and  plant  that  that  was  desolate " 
(Ezek.  xxxvi.  33 — 36).  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the 
countiy  from  which  Israel  had  been  thrust  forth  was 
not  by  any  means  allowed  to  remain  altogether  without 
a  population  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Of  tliis  popidation  the  prevailing  character  differed 
in  ditfcreut  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  three 
great  provinces  into  which,  in  the  later  history  of  Israel, 
we  find  Palestine  divided. 

In  the  moro  northern  territory,  or  Galilee,  the  popu- 
lation was  probably  very  much  the  same  as  in  all  times. 
Galilee  had  from  the  first  contained  a  large  inter- 
mixture of  Phoenicians  (Judg.  i.  31,  sq.).  Considerable 
additions  to  the  same  foreign  element  in  its  i^opulatiou 
must  have  >>een  made  when  Solomon  gave  over  abso- 
lutely twenty  of  its  cities  to  Hiram  kiug  of  Tyre  in 
compensation  for  his  services  in  furnishing  materials 
for  the  Temple  and  "the  king's  house"  at  Jerusalem. 
In  Isaiah's  days  it  was  so  largely  inhabited  by  heathens 
that  it  was  known  as  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  "  (Isa. 
ix.  1).  Passing  on  to  tho  times  of  the  Macca,bees 
(1  Mace.  V.  20 — 23),  we  find  it  still  chiefly  inhabited 
by  "the  heathen;"  and  Strabo  (Geogr.  xvi.  2,  §  34) 
describes  it  as  in  his  day  occupied  by  "  Syrians, 
Phojnicians,  and  Arabians."  There  can  be  no  question, 
from  the  general  tenor  of  the  history — though  the  fact 
is  not  anywhere  expressly  stated — that  at  the  time 
when  Jerusalem  was  lying  in  ruins,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  Captivity,  Galilee 
was  very  much  in  the  same  position  as  it  had  been 
before  and  after  this  period  as  to  the  character  of  its 
population,  except  tliat  in  all  probability  the  proportion 
of  the  Jewish  inhabitants  was  very  much  smaller  than 
it  had  been  at  either  the  earlier  or  the  later  dates  now 
referred  to  (cf.  Ewald,  v.  231). 

If,  during  the  exile,  North  Palestine  was  for  tho  most 
part  occupied  by  old  settlers  from  the  border-lands 
of  Phcenicia,  with  a  mixture  of  Syrians  and  Arabians, 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  in  the  south,  ere  long  fell  a 
prey  to  one  of  its  own  neighbours.  It  was  at  this  tinae 
that  a  people  which  from  first  to  last  fLU  a  prominent 
place  in  Jewish  history  first  obtained  an  actual  footing 
in  the  Holy  Land.  The  Edomijes  have  been  already 
noticed  as  through  the  founder  of  their  nation,  Esau, 
"brethren  "  by  blood,  but  by  hereditary  predisposition 
among  the  most  inveterate  of  the  enemies  of  Israel. 
Wlien  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
and  besieged  Jerusalem,  in  the  days  of  Zedokiah,  several 
of  the  Arab  peoples  joined  the  army  of  the  Babylonians ; 


but    none  of    them  appear  to  have  entered  into  the 
quarrel  more  zealously  than  "  the  children  of  Seii-,"  who 
indeed  not  only  took  an  active  part  in  the  war,  but  did 
everything  they  could  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the 
invaders  against  the  common  enemy.     Wo  find  them 
again  and  again  denounced  by  the  prophets   as  those 
who  had  prompted  the  extreme  moasm'e  of  razing  Jeru- 
salem to  its  foundations  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  7 ;  Lam.  iv.  22  ; 
Ezek.  XXV.  12 ;  Obad.  10).     No  sooner  had  Jerusalem 
fallen,   than — probably  as  the  reward  of  the  services 
they  had    rendered    on  this    occasion — the   Edomites 
claimed  and  received  permission  from  the  conquei'ors  to 
form  settlements  in  the  desolated  territories  of  Judah. 
It  seems  that  they  asserted  a  right  to  the  occupation 
of  Israel  as  well  as  Judah  (Ezek.  xxxv.  10).     At  all 
events  they  proceeded  actually  to  occupy  considerable 
districts  appertaining  to  the  southern  kingdom,  where 
we   still   find   them   at   the   time   of   the  retm-n  from 
Babylon  (1  Esdi-as  iv.  50 ;  Joseph.,  Antiq.  xi.  3,  §  8  ; 
Ezek.    xxxvi.    5).      Nor    were  they  ever    afterwards 
wholly  rooted  out  of  the  land.     In  the  time  of  Judas 
MaccabKus  (c.  167  B.C.)  they   held  the  whole  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Judah,  with  the 
ancient  capital  of  Hebron,  up  to  tho   former  country 
of  the  Pliilistines  to  the  west,  as  well  as,  north-east  of 
Jerusalem,   between   Jericho  and   Samaria,  a  tract  of 
land  extending  to   the  Jordan  (Ewald,   HM.,  v.  81). 
Even  after  their  complete  subjugation  by  Jolm  Hyr- 
canus,  the  Edomites  or  Idumeans,  as  they  now  began 
to  be  called,  being  incorporated  with  Israel,  to  whose 
worship  they  were  compelled  to  conform,  and  to  whom, 
in  Herod  the  Great,  they  eventually  gave  the  last  of 
her  independent  sovereigns,  continued  to  occupy  some 
of  the  same  territories,  to  which  it  accordingly  became 
customary,  both  with  Jewish  and  heathen  wi'iters,  to 
give  the  name  of  Idumea — a  name,  indeed,  sometimes 
apphed  (especially  in  the  Latin  poets)  to  the  whole  of 
Palestine  (Reland,  Palcestina,  i.  48,  69  sq.).     And  at 
Eleutheropolis,  in  the  numerous  caves  wliich  abound 
there,  traces  may,  it  is  believed,  still  be  found  of  these 
early   settlements   of    the    Idumeans.      According   to 
Jerome    [Comm.  on   Obadiali),   they  continued  for  a 
time  to  keep  up,  even  in  Palestine,  the  ti-oglodyte  habits 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  Mount  Seir  (see 
Robinson,  iJesefl  re /ies,  ii.  51 — 53,  69). 

With  regard  to  the  third  di^'ision  of  the  countiy,  our 
information  is  moro  direct.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  tho  capital 
of  Samaria  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  besieged  by 
Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyi-ia,  and  after  a  three  years' 
siege  taken,  such  remains  of  the  ten  tribes  as  now 
represented  the  kingdom  of  Israel — a  kingdom  by  this 
time  miserably  contracted  in  extent  of  territory  and  in 
population — being  can-ied  away  into  Assyria.  How 
long  the  desolation  thus  caused  was  suffei-od  to  continue, 
is  uncertain ;  but  cither  Shalmaneser  lumself  (2  Kings 
XTO.  3,  24),  or  his  gi-andson,  Esar-haddon  (Ezi'a  iv.  2 — 
10),  resolved  to  colonise  the  region  thus  (at  least,  in 
great  part)  enipfiod  of  its  former  inhabitants.  The 
now  population  was  drawn  from  several  places,  which 
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appear  to  have  recently  exposed  themselves  to  the 
same  fate  which  had  overtaken  Samaria  itself.  "  The 
king  of  Assyria  brought  men  from  Babylon  "  ["  a  fact 
•which,"  according  to  Ewald  (Hist.,  iv.  218),  "  proves 
that  Babylon  had  then  been  for  some  time  independent 
of  Nineveh,  and  had  only  with  great  difficulty  been 
again  subjugated"],  "and  from  Cuthah"  [a  place  not 
certainly  identified;  Ewald,  following  Abulfeda,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Gesenius,  Knobel,  and  others,  make  it  a  city 
near  Babylon ;  Josephus  (Ant.  is.  14,  §  1 ;  x.  9,  §  7  ;  cf . 
Bochart,  Geogr.,  833),  a  coimtry  of  Persia],  "and  from 
Ava"  [not  identified],  "and  from  Hamath"  [a  Syrian  city 
on  the  Orontes],  "and  from  Sepharvaim"  [supposed  by 
Vitringa  to  be  also  in  Syria ;  by  others  (see  Keil,  in  loc.) 
to  be  tlie  same  as  the  Sipphora  of  Ptolemy,  the  most 
southern  city  of  Mesopotamia],  "and  placed  them  in  the 
cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the  childi-en  of  Israel ;  and 
they  possessed  Samai'ia,  and  dwelt  iuthe  cities  thei-eof" 
(2  Kings  xvii.  24).  Of  the  strangers  thus  introduced 
into  Samai'ia  the  greater  proportion  appear  to  have  been 
"Cutheans,"  the  name  by  which  they  were  afterwards 
most  generally  known  amongst  the  Jews  (Jos.,  Atit.  is. 
14,  §  3 ;  X.  9,  §  7).  What  their  numbers  were  is  not 
stated.  They  occuijied,  however,  all  the  cities  which  the 
deportation  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Shalmaneser  liad  left  un- 
inhabited, "  every  nation  "  among  them  having  assigned 
to  it  cities  of  its  own  (2  Kings  xvii.  24,  29) ;  whence  we 
may  conclude  that  these  numbers  were  considerable.  We 
find  them  still  in  the  same  locality  after  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  Babylon  (Ezra  iv.  1).  And  with  more 
or  less  admixture  of  Jewish  blood  {Bid.  of  Bible,  s.  v. 
"  Samaria  ;"  Milman,  Hist.  i.  420  ;  Vfm6v,  Bealwijrter- 
hucli,  s.  V.  "  Samaritaner ; "  Trench,  Parables,  313),  but 
certainly  without  losing  their  distinctive  character  as 
aliens  by  descent  (Luke  xvii.  18;  x.  29 — 37),  and,  to 
some  extent,  in  religion  (John  iv.  22),  they  continued, 
under  the  name  of  "  Samaritans,"  to  form  an  important 
element  in  the  population  of  the  Holy  Land  down  to 
the  days  of  our  Lord.     Descendants  of  the  same  race 


have,  indeed,  never  ceased  to  maintain  their  ancient 
position  in  Palestine,  and  especially  in  the  territory 
formerly  known  as  Samaria.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (a.d. 
1163)  found  in  the  city  of  Nablous  alone  "about  100 
Cutheans  who  observe  the  Mosaic  law,  and  are  called 
Samaritans"  (Early  Travels,  81).  Among  recent  tra- 
vellers, Robinson  (Researches,  ii.  273 ;  iii.  129)  has 
given  the  fullest  accoimt  of  the  present  condition  of 
this  remarkable  j)eople.  He  twice  visited  them,  first  in 
the  year  1838,  and  again  in  the  year  1852. 

With  these  principal  races,  the  Phoenicians  in  the 
north,  the  Idumeaus  in  the  south,  and  the  Cuthean 
colonists  in  Samaria,  were,  however,  intermingled  at 
this  time,  representatives  of  many  other  nationahties. 
That  the  Hebrews  were  not  altogether  absent,  has 
been  already  noticed.  Among  the  heathen  we  find 
"  Canaanites,  Hittites,  Perizzites,  Jebusites,  Ammonites, 
Moabites,  Egyptians,  and  Amorites  "  (Ezra  ix.  1) — 
remnants  from  the  aborigines  or  interlopers  from  the 
different  countries  round  about.  There  was  also  a  small 
body  of  Babylonian  troops,  ■with  a  governor  and  pro- 
bably other  officers  entrusted  with  the  local  administra- 
tion of  the  country,  which  at  this  time,  the  reader  need 
liardly  be  I'eminded,  was  a  satrapy  of  the  kings  of 
Babylon,  as  afterwards  for  so  long  a  period  of  the 
kings  of  Persia. 

It  need  be  only  added  that  the  ethnological  condi- 
tions now  described  must,  with  little  change,  have  con- 
tinued to  characterise  Palestine  for  very  many  years 
after  the  return  of  those  of  the  children  of  the  Cap- 
tivity whoso  proceedings  are  narrated  in  the  Books 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  original  permission  of 
the  Persian  government  for  the  restoration  of  a 
Jewish  community  in  the  mother  country  extended 
(cf.  Ewald,  V.  88)  only  to  Jerusalem  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity ;  but  the  complete  re-occupation — as 
far  as  the  re-occupation  was  ever  complete — by  the 
Chosen  Seed  of  tie  Promised  Land  was  the  work  of 
centuries. 
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^  BASING  (stihst.),  a  lie,  a  falsehood,  from 
the  A.  S.  leasung,  "  lying,"  which  is  de- 
rived from  leas,  "false,"  "loose,"  con- 
nected with  the  Gothic  lui^an,  "  to  lose," 
laws,  "empty."  (Compare t'ajms,  Lat.,  "false,"  "lying," 
"deceptive;"  "  vaims  mendaxque,"  Yirg.  JEn.  ii.  80.) 
It  occurs  twice  in  the  A.  V. :  Ps.  iv.  2,  "  How  long  will 
ye  love  vanity,  and  seek  after  leasing  1 "  v.  6,  "  Thou 
shalt  destroy  them  that  speak  leasing."  We  find  it  in 
Wiclif— e.jr.,  "  Wlianno  he  spekith  lesijng  he  spekith  of 
his  owne,  for  he  is  a  liere,  and  f adir  of  it "  (John  viii.  44) ; 
"  lesyng  mongeris"  (1  Tim.  i.  10).  Chancer  (Knighfs 
Tale,  1069)  speaks  of  "  channes  and  force,  lesynges  and 
flaterye."  It  is  common  in  Piers  Ploughman — e.g.. 
"  Ah,  by  lesynges  thou  lyvest,  and  lecherouse  werkes  " 


(ii.   124).      In  Passws,  iv.  18,  Reason,  when  arraying 
himseK  to  ride,  called  to  his  assistance 

"  Tom  Trewe-tonge-telle-me-no. tales — 
Ne  lesyng-to  laugh-of — for  I  louvd  liem  neuere." 

Shakespeare  also  knows  the  word.      The   Clown   in 
Trvelfth  Night  (i.  5)  says  to  Olivia — 

"  Now  Mercury  endue  thee  witli  Icasiiii/,  for  tbou  spealcest  well  of 
fools." 

Let  (verh  act.).  A  word  which  was  formerly  used 
in  two  senses  apparently  the  reverse  of  each  other :  (1) 
to  allow,  or  permit ;  (2)  to  hinder.  The  latter  sense, 
though  very  frequent  in  the  A.  V.  and  the  literature  of 
the  time,  is  now  entirely  lost.  "  Tlte  idea  of  slackening," 
wiites  Mr.  Wedgwood,  "  lies  at  the  root  of  both  appli- 
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cations  of  tlie  term.  When  wo  speak  of  letting  one  do 
something,  we  conceive  of  him  as  previously  restrained. 
.  .  .  At  other  times  the  slackness  is  attributed  to 
the  agent,  when  let  acquires  the  sense  to  be  slack  in 
action,  delay,  or  omit  doing.  .  .  .  When  in  a  causa- 
tive sense,  to  let  one  from  doing  a  thing  is  to  make  him 
tet  or  omit  to  do  it,  to  hinder  his  doing  it "  (Diet.  Engl. 
Etym.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  326).  It  is  frequent  in  tho  A.  V.  ; 
Exod.  V.  4,  "  Wherefore  do  ye  let  the  people  from  their 
works  ?  "  2  Thess.  ii.  7,  "  He  who  now  letteth  will  let, 
until  he  bo  taken  out  of  tho  way ;  "  Deut.  xv.  (heading), 
"  There  muat  be  no  let  of  lending  or  giving ; "  Isa.  xliii. 
13 ;  Bom.  i.  13  ;  and  in  tlie  Collect  for  the  4th  Sunday 
in  Advent,  "  Wo  are  sore  let  and  hindered  in  running 
the  race  that  is  set  before  us."  The  word  is  derived 
Irein  A.  S.  laettan,  Dutch  letten.  "  to  hinder."  We 
may  illustrate  its  use  from  Chaucer's  description  of  the 
theatre  of  Theseus— 

*'  Wheu  a  man  was  set  on  o  de^#, 
He  lette  nought  bis  felawe  for  to  se ;" 

the  spectators  being  ranged  tier  above  tier,  so  that  none 
hindered  the  otters'  sight.     Also  from  Spenser — 

"  Leave,  ah  leave  off,  whatever  wight  thou  bee. 
To  let  a  weary  wretch  from  her  dow  rest, 
And  trouble  dying  soule'a  trauquillite." 

{Fuery  Quewe,  II.  i.  47.) 

And  from  Shakespeare — • 

"What  iofs  but  one  mny  enter."     (Tico  Geiit.  of  Verona,  iii.  1.) 

Iiist  {verb  intrans.) — Matt.  xvii.  12,  "  Thej'  have 
«ione  to  him  whatsoeyer  they  listed,"  Mark  ix.  13 ;  John 
iii.  8,  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth ;"  James 
iii.  4,  "  Whithersoever  the  governor  listeth " — from 
the  A.  S.  lystan,  "  to  wish,"  "  to  chuse,"  "  to  will,"  and 
like  that  used  impersonally  in  the  old  writei-s,  me 
lyste,  me  listeth,  "  it  pleaseth  me,"  but  not  in  the  A.  V. 
Examples  are  infinite  : — 

"  Alle  his  werlces  he  wroughte  with  loue  as  him  lts(e." 

[Fiers  Floiiglimart,  i.  148.) 

Chaucer  uses  teste — "  hem  teste,"  it  pleased  them ;  and 
luste — "  him  luste,"  it  pleased  him. 

"  Sche  walketh  up  and  down,  and  as  hire  Ihfp, 
Sche  gadereth  flowers  party  whyte  and  rede." 

{Knight's  Tale,  194.) 
It  is  frequent  in  Spenser  : 

"  And  when  him  list  the  prouder  lookes  subdew. 
He  would  them  gazing  blind  or  turn  to  other  hew  " 
{Futii-y  Quecne,  I.,  Til.  35) ; 

and  in  Hooker,  both  personally  and  impersonally : 
"  Whicli  the  will  if  it  listed  might  liindor  from  being 
done"  (Eccl.  Pol.,  I.  vii.  3);  "They  are  to  stand  in 
defence  of  tho  freedom  which  God  hath  granted,  and 
to  do  as  themselves  list "  {Ibid.  V.  Ixxi.  5). 

Manner  {subst.).  Lev.  xiv.  54,  "  This  is  the  law 
for  all  mannei-  plagnie  of  leprosy ; "  Lev.  vii.  23,  "  Te 
shall  eat  no  manner  fat,  of  ox,  or  of  sheep,  or  of  goat ;" 
Kov.  xviii.  12,  "  All  manner  vessels  of  ivory,  and  all 


manner  vessels  of  most  i^rccious  wood."  In  tliese  pas- 
sages, where  a  reader  unacquainted  with  the  usage  might 
conjecture  that  "of"  had  been  left  out  by  a  printer's 
error,  an  old  form,  of  constant  occurrence  in  our  earlier 
writers,  is  retained.  John  Trevisa  (a.d.  1385)  says, 
"  Thre  maner  speche,"  "  Thre  maner  people."  Chancer, 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  Aldis  Wright,  gives  "  no  maner  joie," 
"a  maner  Latyn,"  "such  maner  rime,"  "  thes  mMUer 
murmur."  Bishop  Fisher  lias  "three  maner  wayes." 
We  meet  with  this  abbreviated  form  repeatedly  in 
Hooker  :  "  Their  (the  angel's)  longing  to  do  by  all  means 
all  manner  good  to  the  creatures  of  God  "  {Eccl.  Pol., 
I.  iv.  1 ;  "  All  manner  virtuous  duties,"  V.  iv.  3  ;  "'  No 
manlier  persons,"  VIII.  ii.  13.  Tliis  archaic  form  has 
been  most  unwarrantably  modernised  by  recent  printers 
of  the  A.  V.  {e.g.  The  S}}eaker's  Commentary)  by  the 
insertion  of  "  of." 

Manner,  with  tlie,  is  used  (Niunb.  v.  13)  in  the  same 
sense  as  "  in  the  very  act  "  (John  viii.  4).  It  is  an  old 
law-French  phrase,  the  meaning  and  derivation  of 
which  is  illustrated  by  the  following  quotation  from 
Blackstone  :  "  A  thief  taken  with  the  mainotir — that  is, 
with  the  thing  stolen  upon  him  in  manu  "  (in  his  hand, 
hond-hdbend) — "  might,  when  so  detected,  flagrante 
delicto,  be  brought  into  court,  arraigned,  and  tried 
without  indictment "  {Commentaries,  bk.  iv.  c.  23).  We 
find  it  in  Shakespeare  thus  :  Co.stard  says,  "  The  manner 
of  it  is,  I  was  taken  with  the  manner"  {Love's  Labour's 
Lost,  i.  1) ;  and  Prince  Henry  upbraids  Bardolph,  "  O 
villain,  thou  stolest  a  cup  of  sack,  eighteen  years  ago, 
and  wert  taken  with  the  manner  "  (I  Henry  TF.,  ii. 
4).  It  survives  in  Drydon :  "I  have  taken  you  in  tlie 
mannei;  and  will  have  the  law  upon  you  "  {Don  Sebas- 
tian, Act  1). 

Mete  (verb  act.), io  measure.  Exod.  xvi.  18,  "When 
they  did  mete  it  [the  manna]  witli  an  omer ;  "  Ps.  Ix.  6, 
"  Mete  out  the  valley  of  Succoth ; "  Matt.  vii.  2,  "  With 
what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
again ; "  also  Mark  iv.  24,  Luke  vi.  38.  Meted  (Isa. 
xviii.  2, 7  ;  xl.  12),  from  the  A.  S.  metan,  "  to  measure." 
The  Greek  lierp^lp  and  the  Latin  inetiri  spring  from 
a  common  root,  whicli  is  indicated  by  tho  Sanskrit 
ma,  "to  measure,"  and  matrans,  "a  measure."  Piers 
Ploughman  says — 

"  Thou  myghtest  better  mde  the  myste  on  Malveme  hulles, 
Than  gete  a  momme  (mumbling)  of  here  mouth  "  {Prolog.  214); 

and  again — 

"  For  the  same  mesures  that  ye  mete  amys  other  elles 
Ye  shulden  ben  weyen  therwyth  when  ye  wende  hennes  {go 
hence)." 

(i.  175.) 

And  Shakespeare  writes — ■ 

"  Their  memory 
Shall  as  a  pattern  or  a  measure  live, 
By  which  his  grace  must  7»c(t'  the  lives  of  others." 

(2  Holiry  ir.,i7.  4.) 

Meteyard,  for  "  a  yard-measure,"  the  A.  S.  met-geard, 
is  found  in  Lev.  xix.  35. 
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(HE  existence  of  a  church  in  Rome  at  a  very 
early  i^oriod  of  the  Christian  era  may  be 
inferred  not  only  from  tlio  probabilities  of 
the  case,  but  from  express  testimonies  of 
"  Strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  as  well  as 
proselytes,"  were  among  the  multitude  who,  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  heard  in  their  "own  tongue"  the 
"wonderful  works  of  God,"  and  listened  to  St.  Peter's 
first  proclamation  of  the  Gospel.  "  Andronicus  and 
Junia,"  most  probably  dwellers  in  Rome  at  the  date 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistle,  are  declared  to  have  been  "in 
Christ "  before  himself.'  When  "  Claudius  commanded 
.".11  Jews  to  depart  from  Rome,"  there  were  among  the 
exiles  at  least  two  belicTers,  afterwards  i-enowned  in 
the  Church  and  the  Apostle's  "  helpers  in  Christ  Jesus."  - 
As  St.  Paul  in  his  evangelic  journeys  traversed  the 
Roman  "  world,"'  he  found  the  faith  of  the  Romans 
everywhere  spoken  of.  It  is  true  thiit  at  a  later  period 
the  Jews  in  Rome  professed  comparative  ignorance  as 
to  the  Christian  faith.  "  As  concerning  this  sect,  we 
know  that  everywhere  it  is  spoken  against."^  But  the 
tone  is  that  of  supercilious  affectation.  These  proud 
Hebrews,  while  willing  to  hear  the  renowned  apostle, 
wore  anxious  to  show  that  they  had  nothing  iu  common 
with  the  humble  company  who  had  gone  forth  to  meet 
him  "  as  far  as  Appii  Forum  and  the  Three  Taverns.'' 

2.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  that  no  apostolic  name 
cjin  be  connected  excepting  indirectly  with  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Roman  church.  The  tradition  which  attri- 
butes its  formation  to  the  labours  of  St.  Peter  is  easily 
disproved.''  Whether  that  apostle  spent  his  lato-st  days 
■and  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  tlie  imperial 
city,  is  an  open  question,  and,  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  the  affirmative  is  generally  maintained 
by  ecclesiastical  historians.  But  it  is  certain  that  when 
the  church  in  Rome  was  founded,  Peter  was  stUI  at 


*  See  Acta  ii.  10  (where  the  phrase  "  Jews  .md  proselytes  "  refers 
immediately,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  *'  strangers  of  Kome  ") ; 
Rom.  xvi.  7. 

-  See  Acts  xviii.  2.  Though  not  expressly  so  stated  in  the 
history,  it  is  most  probable  that  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  already 
believers  iu  Christ  when  they  came  from  Rome  to  Corinth.  The 
edict  of  Claudius  is  mentioned  by  the  Roman  historian  Suetonius 
{Cla.tdhts,  chap,  xxv,)  :  "  Jndeeos,  impulsore  Chresto,  assidue 
tumultuantoa,  Roma  expulit."  ("He  expelled  the  Jews  from 
Rome,  who  were  continually  raising  disturbances,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Chrestus.")  As  the  Romans  mispronounced  and  misunder- 
stood the  name  Christus,  supposing  it  to  be  from  the  Greek 
XpnffTor  (c?uv3tit5),  "good,"  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  historian 
here  gives  some  perverted  view  of  the  commotion  caused  by 
CTinstianity. 

^  Acts  xxviii.  22. 

■I  The  earliest  promulgator  of  this  tradition  is  Ensebius,  Bishop 
nt  Caesarea  about  a.d.  325,  who  says  that  St.  Peter  proceeded  to 
Rome  in  the  second  year  of  Claudius,  and  remained  in  the  city  as 
bishop  for  twenty-five  years.  So  Jerome,  nt  the  end  of  tho  fourth 
century.  As  Herod  Agrippa  is  known  to  have  died  iu  the  fourth 
year  of  Claudius,  and  as  Peter  was  imprisoned  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
year  of  Herod's  death,  the  tradition  is  clearly  false. 
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Jerusalem ;  that  he  afterwards  dwelt  at  CiBsarea,  return- 
ing thence  to  Jerusalem,  and  being  subsequently  found 
at  Antioch ;  that  his  special  desiguation  as  "  apostle  to 
the  circumcision "  would  be  little  likely  to  lead  him 
afterwards  in  the  direction  of  Rome  ;  and  that  towards 
the  close  of  his  life  he  was  in  the  far  East,  at  Babylon, 
from  which  city  ho  wrote  his  first  Epistle.*  The  tone  of 
Paul,  moreover,  in  the  Epistlo  to  the  Romans  is  quite 
irreconcileable  with  tho  notion  that  his  brother  apostle 
had  occupied  or  was  stiU  occupying  the  ground.  Not 
only  is  there  no  mention  of  St.  Peter  among  the  many 
salutations  nt  the  close  of  tho  Epistle,  uor  any  refer- 
ence, however  indirect,  to  his  character  and  teachings  ; 
but  St.  Paul,  while  longing  to  visit  Rome,  both  avows 
it  as  his  own  rule  of  action  not  to  labour  "  on  another 
man's  foundation,"  and  expresses  his  desire  to  impart 
to  the  Romans  "isomc  spiritual  gift"  in  language  which 
could  only  be  studiously  offensive  to  another  apostle  if 
already  labouring  in  the  city.''  There  is  nothing,  there- 
fore, to  connect  the  Roman  church  with  the  name  of 
Peter,  excepting  that,  like  many  other  churches,  it  may 
be  supposed  to  have  becu  among  the  results  of  hia 
great  Pentecostal  sermon. 

3.  The  "  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  "  had  naturally  long 
been  anxious  to  visit  the  metropolis  of  tho  GentOe 
world.  While  still  at  Ephesus,  in  his  third  missionary 
journey,  he  planned  an  extended  tour,  including  Rome, 
after  tho  visit  which  ho  was  botind  to  pay  to  Jerusalem  : 
"  /  must  also  see  Rome  " — a  desire  fulfilled  in  how 
unexpected  a  way!  To  visit  tho  Roman  church  had 
been  his  longing  and  his  prayer — his  "great  desire  for 
many  years."  To  the  "fruit"  which  he  had  reaped 
among  Greeks  and  barbarians,  thus  rendering  him  their 
"  debtor,"  it  was  his  ardent  desire  to  add  new  obliga- 
tions by  trophies  of  the  Go.spel  gathered  "  at  Rome 
also."'  Meantime,  upon  his  way  to  Jerusalem  "to 
minister  unto  the  saints,"  during  a  three  months'  halt 
at  Corinth,  St.  Paul  addresses  to  the  Roman  Church, 
and  through  them  to  the  Church  Universal,  this  wou- 


5  Compare  Acts  xii.  3,  19  ;  Gal.  ii.  7—9  ;  Acts  xv.  7  ;  Gal.  ii.  11 ; 
1  Pet.  V.  13.  In  this  last  passage,  the  interpretation  of  Babylon 
as  meaning  Rome  is  hardly  worthy  of  serious  refutation. 

•5  Compare  Rom.  xv.  20;  i.  11;  and  chap,  xvi.,  jraasim.  The 
absence  of  all  mention  of  St.  Peter  has  been  accounted  for  by 
some  on  tho  supposition  that  ho  was  at  the  time  absent  on  an 
episcopal  visitation.     A  few  dates  may  here  be  couvenient : — 

A.D.  44. — Peter  imprisoned  at  Jerusalem  by  Herod. 

A.D.  50. —  Apostolic  council  at  Jerusalem  ;  Peter  at  Antioch. 

A.D.  58. — Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

A.D.  65. — First  Epistle  of  Peter,  from  "  Babylon." 

A.D.  68. — Martyrdom  of  Paul  (and  Peter?)  under  Nero, 
There  is  thus  absolutely  no  place  for  the  traditional  twenty-five 
years'  episcopate  of  Peter  in  Rome,  even  were  it  possible  on  other 
grounds. 

"  See  chap.  i.  14,  15.  The  Apostle's  declaration  that  he  was 
"  debtor"  to  the  Greeks,  &c.,  is  generally  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  he  oiofd  to  all  men  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel.  The  con- 
text, hcwever,  supports  the  explanation  here  given. 
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derful  Epistle.  Many  minute  indications  concur  in 
fixing  the  time  and  place  of  its  composition.  Phoebe, 
the  beai'or  of  the  Ejjistle,  was  "deaconess"  of  the 
church  in  Ceuchreje,  the  port  of  Cormth  (x.vi.  1).  Gaius 
and  Erastus  (xvi.  23)  aro  Corinthian  names  (see  1  Cor. 
i.  14  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  20).  Timotheus,  Sosipater,  and  Gaius 
(xvi.  21,  23)  were  among  the  Apostle's  companions 
on  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xx.  4).  Added  to 
which,  there  appears  in  the  Epistle  an  e^adcnt  fore- 
boding of  the  dangers  that  actually  awaited  him  from 
those  in  Judaea  who  believed  not  (Rom.  s.v.  31).  To  the 
Apostle  it  appeared  that  deliverance  from  these  enemies 
would  be  a  necessary  condition  of  his  visiting  Rome ; 
in  reality,  it  was  their  success  which  brought  about 
this  end.     "  Man  proposes;  God  disposes." 

4.  The  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  has  never  been 
seriously  questioned.  The  friends  and  foes  of  Chris- 
tianity alike  have  accepted  it  as  the  mature  fruit  of  the 
Apostle's  intellect,  and  the  best  compendium  of  his 
theology.  Tlie  circumstances  of  its  composition  were 
favourable.  His  deepest  anxieties  respecting  Corinth 
were  at  rest ;  his  work  in  that  city  was  over  ;  he  had 
"  no  more  place  in  those  parts ; "  the  success  of  his 
appeals  to  Gentile  churches  on  behalf  of  the  necessitous 
Jewish  Christians  had  filled  him  with  gratitude  and 
joy  ;  in  the  grcetiu  j's  which  close  the  Epistle  we  have 
the  very  overflow  of  Christian  affection  ;  the  Apostle's 
mind  is  at  leisure  to  discuss  great  questions ;  and  the 
greatest  of  all  at  that  time  were  those  which  reached 
the  height  of  their  interest  in  the  church  at  Rome.  To 
this  church,  accordingly,  the  Epistle  was  primarily 
addressed,  while  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  ex- 
pressly intended  for  much  wider  diffusion.  Different 
editions  of  the  letter,  so  to  speak,  have  been  thought  to 
have  existed  almost  from  the  first,  adch-essed  to  different 
churches,  and  varying  only  in  their  close.  In  the 
Epistle  as  we  have  it,  these  different  endings  are  com- 
bined, so  that  the  final  benediction  customaiy  with  the 
Apostle  is  thrice  repeated  (xv.  33;  xvi.  20,  24),  while 
one  grand  doxology  crowns  the  whole  (xvi.  27).'  Of 
course  it  is  possible  that  benedictio-.i  might  be  thus 
added  to  benediction  in  the  course  of  the  same  letter 
to  the  same  people  ;  but  such  repetition  is  not  after 
the  Apostle's  manner  ;  and  the  supposition  that  we  have 
here  indications  of  an  "  encyclical "  character  is  at  least 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  scojie  and  contents  of  the 
Epistle.'^ 

5.  The  Church  in  Rome  was  a  t3^ical  Christian  com- 
munity, in  so  far  as  it  contained  both  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile members.^    At  times  the  Apostle  addresses  them 


1  This  doxology  is  found  in  almost  all  the  later  MSS.  at  the 
eud  of  chapter  xiv.  Some  insert  it  hoth  there  aud  at  the  end  of 
chapter  xvi.  ;  others  omit  it  altogether. 

•  On  this  interesting  point,  see  M.  Eenan,  Saint  Paul,  p.  ]xv. 
sq.  There  seems  no  adeqn.ite  reason  for  rejecting  an  hypothe.si3 
which  so  completely  explains  these  reiterated  farewells,  although 
when  M.  Eenan  tells  us  (chiefly  from  the  evidence  of  the  names) 
that  chap.  ivi.  3—20  was  addressed  to  the  Ephesians,  21^ — 24  to 
the  Thessalouians,  aud  25 — 27  "  to  a  church  unknown,"  he  carries 
critical  conjecture  a  little  too  far. 

■'*  The  great  numher  of  Jews  at  that  time  dwelling  in  Rome  is 
attested  both  by  historians  and  poets.     The  decree  of  Claudius 


as  altogether  GeutUe.  "  I  speak  unto  you  Gentiles, 
.  .  .  among  whom  are  ye  also  the  called  of  Jesus 
Christ  ...  as  among  other  GentUes."  "  I  have 
written  the  more  boldly  unto  you,  because  of  the 
grace  that  is  given  to  me  of  God,  that  I  should  be  the 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Gentiles  ; "  while  of  the 
Jews  he  speaks  ui  the  third  person,  "My  heart's  desire 
and  prayer  to  God  for  them  is,  that  they  might  be 
saved."  ■•  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  argument  of 
the  Apostle  is  adapted  to  Jewish  modes  of  thought : 
"  I  speak  to  them  that  know  the  law."  He  speaks  of 
"  Abraham  our  father  ; "  quotes  largely  from  the  Old 
Testament ;  appeals  to  those  who  "  are  called  Jews  ;" 
addresses  to  the  Jews  one  great  branch  of  liis  argu- 
ment :  "  Therefore  thou  art  inexcusable,  O  man !  "*  la 
the  words  of  Professor  Jowett,  "  The  Roman  church 
appeared  to  be  at  once  Jewish  and  Gentile  ;  Jewish  in 
feeling,  Gentile  in  origin  ;  Jemsh,  because  the  A  postle 
everywhere  argues  with  them  as  Jews  ;  GentUos,  be- 
cause he  expressly  addresses  them  by  name  as  such."  ^ 
At  the  same  time,  the  two  elements  wotdd  come  into 
constant  conflict  ;  tho  Judaism  of  some  would  be  more 
pronounced  ;  others  would  claim  a  wider  liberty  ;  one 
part  of  the  church  would  liave  passed  by  Jewish  initia- 
tion from  heathenism  to  Christianity  ;  others  woidd  be 
Gentile  converts  who  had  never  submitted  to  the 
Mosaic  law.  No  opportunity  could  be  more  fitting  for 
the  detailed  and  authoritative  exposition  of  the  relation 
of  Christianity  to  the  Law.  And  not  to  the  Law  of 
Moses  alone  ;  the  Apostle,  i\'itli  a  wider  .sweep  of  thought 
than  in  the  Epistle  lately  writtou  to  the  Galatiaus,  in- 
cludes in  his  view  every  form  of  legal  obligation,  aud 
passes  from  the  narrow  limits  of  a  controversy  between 
Jew  and  Gentile  to  the  complete  solution  of  the  mighty 
problem,  How  cau  man  be  just  with  God  ?  Among 
the  latest  words  ^vl•itten  by  the  Apostle  "  with  his  own 
hand  "  to  tho  churches  of  Galatia,  stands  tho  impas- 
sioned declaration,  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory 
save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  same 
sentiment  in  another  foiTU  is  repeated  as  motto  and 
subject  of  this  Epistle  to  the  Romans :  "  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ;  for  it  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth  ;  to  the 
Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek." 

6.  The  outline  of  thought  in  this  Epistle  is  marked 
with  peculiar  clearness. 

I.  Introduction  (chap.  i.  1 — 17). — Tho  personal 
references  in  this  first  paragraph  have  been  already 
noticed.  The  declaration,  "  I  am  ready  to  preach  tho 
Gospel  to  you  that  are  at  Rome  also,"  forms  the  link  of 
transition  to  the  Apostle's  main  topic. 

II.  Doctrinal. — "The  Righteousness  op  God," 
a  Dirine  gift  revealed  in  tho  Gospel,  originating  and 
residting  in  faith ;  in  other  words.  Justification  hy 
faith. 

was  hut  temporary  ;  multitudes  had  returned,  among  whom  ws 
find  Aquila  aud  Priscilla  (xvi.  3). 

■•  See  xi.  13;  i.  6,  13;  xv.  15,  16;  x.  1.  lu  this  last  passage, 
"for  them  "  and  not  "  for  Israel  "  is  the  reading  accepted  hy  critics, 

5  See  iv.  1 ;  ii.  1,  17,  21 ;  iii.  10— IS. 

^  Commentary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  23. 
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(1)  The  universal  need. — "AU  under  siu."  The 
"wrath  of  God"  against  "those  who  hinder,  overbear 
(KaTexovTciv)  the  truth  in  unrighteousness"  (i.  18). 

a.  The  Gentile  world.  The  law  of  nature  imiversally 
■violated  (i.  19—31). 

6.  The  Jewish  world.  The  Law  of  God  uuiversallj' 
broken  (chap.  ii.). 

[Objections  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view ;  their 
answer,  chiefly  from  tho  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
(chap.  iii.  1—19).] 

Grand  Conclusion. — "  By  deeds  of  Law  shall  no 
fle,shbe  justified"  (iii.  20). 

(2)  Tlie  method  of  salvation. 

a.  General  announcement :  "  A  RIGHTEOUSNESS  is 
manifested  " — "  of  God  " — "  without  law  " — "  by  faith  " 
— "  through  tho  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  " — 
for  "  Jews  and  Gentiles  "  ahke — declaring  the  principle 
of  God's  "  forbearance  "  in  respect  of  "  sins  past "  ' — set 
forth  ui  a  '■  propitiation  " — justifjang  the  believer  and 
"  re-establishing  the  law." 

[Jewish  question  met ;  How  then  was  Abraham  jus- 
tified P     Answer:  B(//aiWt  (chap,  iv.).] 

6.  Completeness  of  tho  salvation.  Key-note  :  "  Let 
ns  have  peace  ! " "  Detailed  Statement :  "  By  Christ's 
death  we  are  reconciled  ;  by  His  life  we  shall  bo  saved." 
The  greatness  of  the  ''free  gift"  immeasurably  sur- 
passes thot  of  the  offence.  Contrast  between  the 
I'esults  of  Adam's  transgression  and  the  fruits  of 
Christ's  redemption  (chap.  v.). 

c.  Redemption  a  power  for  holiness.  [Objection  :  If 
salvation  is  by  grace,  have  we  not  a  licence  to  continue 
in  sin  ?  Answer :  We  are  raised  into  a  new  life,  in 
which  continuance  in  sin  is  impossible.']  Analogies  : 
Death  and  resm'rection  (vi.  1 — 13) ;  bondage  and  free 
service  (vi.  14 — 23) ;  the  marriage  relation  (vii.  1 — 6). 

[The  power  of  the  Law  in  awakening  the  conscious- 
ness of  sin  and  miseiy,  the  unavailing  struggles  of  the 
soul  against  evil,  and  the  joy  of  deliverance  through 
Christ,  illustrated  from  the  Apostle's  own  experience 
(vii.  7—25).] 

d.  The  perfect  and  final  victory  over  evil.  "  Christ 
for  us,  and  Christ  in  us"  (chap.  viii.). 

(1)  The  spiritual  life,  completed  by  tho  Resurrection 
(w.  1—17). 

(2)  Creation  perfected,  in  the  perfecting  of  tho  "  sons 
of  God  "  (vv.  18—26). 

(3)  Privilege  of  access  to  God  (w.  26,  27). 

(4)  "  All  things  "  in  tho  Di^^ne  plan  are  tributary  to 
the  Christian's  highest  good  (w.  28 — 30). 

(5)  The  believer's  position  is  unassailable;  his  tri- 
umph in  Christ  is  assured  against  every  possible  foe 
(^-v.  31—39). 

1  lu  iii.  25,  the  phrase  "  to  declare  His  righteousuesa  for  the 
remission  of  si  us  that  are  past,"  should  rather  he  rendered  "to 
declare  His  righteousness  because  of  tho  )nisshtg  over  of  the  former 
Bins  "  (oomp,  Acts  xiv.  16;  xvii.  30).  The  word  for  remission  is 
different. 

2  There  can  he  little  doubt,  if  the  testimony  of  MSS.  is  to  decide 
the  question,  that  the  true  reading  in  chap.  v.  1  is  tx'i>^ei',  "  let 
us  have,"  not  tx^Mei',  "we  liave,"  The  fortncr  is  adopted  by 
Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  Westcott.  Lackmauu  is  doubtful ; 
Alford  retains  ^x'^f^^v. 


III.  Reiation  op  the  Jews  to  the  Gospel 
Dispensation. — "  To  tho  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the 
Gentile." 

The  Apostle  introduces  this  ^jart  of  the  discussion  hj 
expressing  his  "  heart-heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  " 
caused  by  his  countrymen's  rejection  of  Christ,  not- 
witlistanding  theu'  olden  honours  and  privileges  (ix. 
1-5). 

a.  And  yet  descent  from  Abraham  in  itself  consti- 
tuted no  claim  upon  Divine  favour  (Ishnuiel  was  Abra- 
ham's son,  and  Esau  Isaac's).  There  must  in  addition 
bo  God's  promise,  His  choice,  and  the  acceptance  of 
His  laio  of  righteousness.  From  ancient  prophecy  it  is 
shown  that  these  might  be  forfeited  by  Israelites,  and 
professed  by  Gentiles  (ix.  6 — 33). 

b.  Rejection,  then,  is  the  consequence  of  unbelief, 
shown  in  tlie  ref u.sal  of  "  God's  righteousness."  This 
unbelief  is  inexcusable,  as  the  Gospel  has  been  clearly 
preached  to  Israel.  Their  own  prophets,  indeed,  fore- 
told their  obduracy  (chap.  x.). 

c.  Notwithstanding,  Israel  is  not  finally  cast  away. 

(1)  Jews,  as  such,  are  not  rejected:  "for  I  also  am 
an  Israelite"  (xi.  1). 

(2)  There  is  still  a  faithful  remnant,  as  chosen  and 
designated  by  God.  Parallel  from  Elijah's  days  (xi. 
2—6). 

(3)  It  is  only  the  blindness  of  unbelief  that  causes 
rejection  (xi.  7 — 10). 

(4)  The  fall  c-f  tho  Jews  is  the  opportunity  of  the 
Gentiles ;  and  tho  conversion  of  the  Jews  will  be  the 
life  of  the  world  (xi.  11—16). 

(5)  Caution  to  the  Gentiles,  not  to  boast  themselves 
against  the  Jews  (xi.  17 — 24). 

(6)  "  All  Israel  shall  be  saved  "  (si.  25—33). 

d.  This  section  of  the  Epistle  ends  with  a  lofty 
ascription  of  praiso  to  God  for  His  wondi'ous  and  un- 
searchable ways  (xi.  33 — 36). 

IV.  Practical  Teachings. 

(1)  General. — Spirit  and  conduct  of  the  Christian. 

a.  The  law  of  consecration— a  law  of  humility  (xii. 
1-3). 

h.  The  Christian  in  the  church — the  law  of  mutual 
service  (xii.  4 — 13). 

c.  The  Christian  in  the  world — the  law  of  meekness 
and  forgiveness  (xii.  14 — 21). 

d.  The  Christian's  relation  to  earthly  governments — 
the  law  of  submission  (xiii.  1 — 7). 

e.  Summary  of  the  foregoing — Love  the  fulfilling  of 
Law  (xiii.  8—14). 

(2)  Special. — Behaviour  in  things  indifferent. 

ft.  Tho  rule  of  forbearance.  God  iu  Christ  the  only 
master  of  the  soul  (xiv.  1 — 13). 

6.  The  Cliristian  law  of  love  demands  tenderness  to 
the  consciences  of  others  (xiv.  14 — 23). 

c.  The  "  strong"  are  taught  by  the  example  of  Christ 
to  tolerate  the  "  weak  "  (xv.  1 — 7). 

d.  Application  to  the  questions  at  issue  between  Jew 
and  Gentile.  Spupathy  between  the  two  the  lesson  of 
the  Old  Testament  (xv.'S— 13). 

V.  Conclusion  op  the  Epistle. 
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a.  St.  Paul's  own  rolatioii  to  (lio  Gt-'ntilo  world  (xv. 
11-21). 

6.  Intimatiou  of  his  journeys,  including  (as  he  hoped) 
a  visit  to  Rome  (xv.  22 — 32). 

First  benediction  (ver,  33). 

c.  lutroductiou  of  Phoebe,  tlio  bearer  of  the  letter 
(xvi.  1,2). 

d.  Greeting,s  to  friends  (xvi.  3 — 16). 

Apostolic  ivai-iiiyig  ("  with  liis  own  hand .''  ")  and 
second  benediction  (vv.  17 — 20). 

e.  Greetings  from  friends  (xvi.  21 — 23). 
Tliird  benediction  (ver.  24). 

/.  Final  doxology  (xvi.  25—27). 

7.  It  only  remains  to  note  the  fact  that  this  Epistle  to 
tlio  Romans  was  written,  not  in  their  own  language, 
the  Latin,  but  in  Greek.  Of  this  the  simple  explana- 
tion is  that  the  Greek  had  already  becoflio  the  literary 
language  of  the  Empire.  It  was  the  tongue  which,  no 
doubt,  St.  Paul  himself  best  understood;  aud  the  great 
majority  of  his  hearers  would  understand  it  also.  "  The 
Greek  language  was  understood  and  employed  at  Rome 
in  the  first  century.  The  Jews  residing  there  leanied 
it  by  intercourse  with  the  Greek-speaking  inhabitants 
and  with  the  Romans  themselves,  many  of  whom  pre- 
ferred it  to  the  Latin.  The  oldest  Jewish  tombs  of 
Rome  have  Greek  inscriptions,  as  we  learn  from 
Aringhi.'  Gentile  Christians  generally  understood 
Greek,  as  we  infer  from  various  witnesses ;  from  Mar- 
tial, Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  0\id.  Ignatius,  Dionysius 
of  Corinth,  and  Ireneeus  wrote  in  Greek  to  the  Roman 
Christians.     Justin  Martyr,  who  resided  in  Rome  for 

.a  time,  wrote  his  apologies  to  the  Roman  emperors  in 
the  same  tongue.  Clement  and  Hermas  wrote  in 
Greek.     Of  the  names  of  the  first  twelve  bishops  of 


'  Roma  Subterranea,  vol.  i.,  p.  397,  &c. 


Rome,  ten  are  Greek  aud  only  two  Latin."  -  It  may  bo 
added  that  of  the  twenty-four  names  found  in  chap.  xvi. 
5 — 15,  one  is  Hebrew,  seven  are  Latin,  and  sixteen 
Greek.  "  The  names,"  says  Canon  Lightfoot,  "  belong 
for  the  most  part  to  the  middle  and  lower  grades  of 
society.  Many  of  them  are  found  in  the  columbaria 
of  the  freedmen  and  slaves  of  the  early  Roman  em- 
perors." There  were  "saints  "  "in  Cajsar's  household" 
(Pha  iv.  22). 

8.  It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  discuss 
the  opinions  that  have  been  entertained  concerning  the 
theology  of  this  Epistle.  For  these  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  doctrinal  commentaries,  as  those  of  Calvin, 
Tholuck,  Olshausen,  Stuart,  Jowett,  Hodge,  aud  Hinton. 
Even  more  valuable  to  the  student  are  the  expositions 
(like  that  of  Dr.  Vaughan ')  which  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  for  himself  as  to  the  meaning  by  a  comparison 
of  Scrii)ture  with  Scripture.  Much  also  depends  upon 
the  use  of  single  words  and  phrases ;  aud  a  Greek  Con- 
cordance, wisely  used,  is  often  the  best  commentary. 
"The   Epistle   to   the  Romans,"    says   Dr.    Vaughan, 

1  "  occupies  a  central  place,  chronologically  as  well  as 
doctrinally,  amongst  all  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  Wo 
see  him  in  the  fulness  of  his  Christian  strength,  every 

i  part  of  his  education  still  tenaciously  grasped,  and  con- 
secrate for  all  time  to  the  Church's  aud  to  his  Master's 

'  service.  No  peculiar  circumstance  of  his  readers,  no 
exceptional  experience  of  liis  own,  here  narrows  his 
scope  or  colours  his  style.  It  is  the  Gospel,  pure  and 
simple — the  Fall  and  the  Redemption — the  weakness 
of  Law  and  the  might  of  Grace — which  he  sets  forth  in 
this  letter  in  words  strong  and  pregnant,  at  once  charac- 

I  teristic  of  the  writer  and  worthy  of  the  august  theme." 

-  Dr.  Davidson,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  ^ew  Testament, 
vol.  i.,  p.  111. 
I       ^  SI. rauVsEpistleUVie Romans.  fCtt/i  ffolcs.byC.J.Vtiuglian.D.D. 


DIFFICULT     PASSAGES     EXPLAINED. 

ST.    PAUL'S    EPISTLE   TO   THE   EPHESIANS. 

ET  0.  J.  VAUQHAN,  D.D.,  MASTER  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 


"  AcCLirding  to  the  course  of  this  world,  according  to  the  princ9 
o"  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  ia  the  children 
of  disohedience." — Ephes.  ii.  2. 

'here  are  two  words  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment for  the  term  "world"  in  our  version. 
The  one  is  atiiv,  the  other  is  Kiafios.  In 
this  one  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  the  two  are  combined,  "  according  to  the  aiiiv 
of  this  KoV^os."  There  is  a  clear  difference  between  the 
two  terms.  The  former  regards  tint/:,  the  latter  space. 
The  one  {aliliv)  expresses  an  "  age  "  or  "  period,"  indefi- 
nite, or  even  infinite ;  it  is  used  sometimes  for  a  life- 
time, sometimes  for  a  generation,  more  often  (in  Scrip- 
ture) for  one  of  those  vast  aggregates  of  time  which 
enter  into  God's  counsels  in  reference  to  man's  being 
and  destiny ;  aud  this  cither  in  combination,  singular 


or  plural  (as,  e.g.,  "  the  age  of  the  age,"  "  the  age  of 
the  ages,"  "  the  ages  of  the  ages,"  &c.),  or  simply  as 
"  the  age,"  whether  in  the  sense  of  "  eternity,"  past 
(Jolm  ix.  32)  or  future  (John  vi.  51),  or  of  "time"  in 
contradistinction  to  both  (Mark  iv.  19).  In  this  last 
use  it  is  often  combined  with  "  this,"  or  "  the  present  " 
(Matt.  xil.  32 ;  xiii.  22  ;  Luke  xvi.  8  ;  Rom.  xii.  2 ;  1  Cor. 
i.  20;  ii.  6,  8;  Gal.  i.  4;  1  Tim.  vi.  17;  2  Tim.  iv.  10, 
&c.).  in  contrast  with  "  that "  or  "  the  future,"  or  "  the 
coming  "  (Luke  xviii.  30;  xx.  35  ;  Ephes.  i.  21).  Wlien, 
for  example,  St.  Paul  says,  "  Be  not  conformed  to  this 
world"  (Rom.  xii.  21,  he  uses  the  word  aldiv  as  the  ap- 
propriate term  iov  that  temjiorary  condition  of  man's 
world,  which  shall  cease  at  the  revelation  of  Christ  in 
glory.  "  Wear  not  the  garb  of  time  ;  live  for  eternity." 
I  The  idea  of  time  is  never  wholly  lost  in  the  use  of  oWi', 
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although  it  is  thrown  completely  into  the  backgroimd 
in  such  a  phrase  as  that  of  Hob.  i.  2,  "  By  whom  also 
he  made  the  worlds  "  (literally,  "the  ages  "). 

The  other  word,  K6a-nos,  from  (1)  its  original  idea  of 
"  order,"  "  arrangement,"  "  apparatus,"  which  it  appa- 
rently retains  in  the  Septuagint,  being  there  always  fol- 
lowed by  a  genitive  of  explanation,  as  "  the  koV^os  of 
heaven,"  "  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  all  the  K6irjios 
of  them,"  &c.  (see  Gen.  ii.  1 ;  Deut.  iv.  19,  &c.),  passes 
into  (2)  that  of  "  world,"  or  material  universe,  and  is 
so  found  repeatedly  in  the  Apocrypha  and  the  New 
Testament.  Its  onward  course  is  as  clearly  traceable. 
Becoming  next  (3)  sjiecially  appropriated  to  the  world 
of  men,  as  in  the  weU-kuQwu  phrases  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  "God  so  loved  the  world;"  "My  tiesh,  which 
I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world,"  &c.  (see  John  i. 
10,  29 ;  iii.  16,  17 ;  iv.  42  ;  vi.  33,  51 ;  vii.  4,  7,  &c.),  the 
(t(i(T^os  sinks  at  last  into  a  term  of  disparagement  and 
reproach,  denoting  either  (a)  the  world  of  sense  and 
matter,  in  contrast  with  spu'it  and  heaven ;  as  iu  the 
phrases,  "the  rudiments  of  the  world"  (Gal.  iv.  3;  Col. 
ii.  8),  "careth  for  the  things  of  the  world  "  (1  Cor.  vii. 
33,  34) ;  or  (i)  the  world  as  affected  by  shi,  and  lying 
under  God's  displeasure ;  as  iu  the  expressions,  "  that 
we  should  not  be  condemned  with  the  world  "  (1  Cor. 
xi.  32),  "  without  God  in  the  world "  (Ephes.  ii.  12), 
"the  pollutions  of  the  world"  (2  Pet.  ii.  20),  "the 
whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness  "  (1  John  v.  19),  &c. 

"According  to  the  aluiv  of  this  koV/uos,"  then,  is.  in 
other  words,  "  in  accordance  with  the  time-state  of  this 
matter- world  ;  "  on  those  principles  which  belong  to  the 
present  temporary  passing  condition  of  a  imiverse  of 
sense  and  matter,  infected  with  the  disease,  and  lying 
under  the  penalties,  of  sin  and  the  fall. 

2.  The  life  of  sin  is  further  chara<"terised  as  "  accord- 
ing to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air."  It  is  not 
only  .shaped  by  the  rule  of  human  example,  or  by  that 
tradition  of  evil  which  comes  down  to  it  from  an  an- 
cestry of  like  passions  and  corruptions  (1  Pet.  i.  18). 
There  is  a  subtle  agency  of  solicitation  and  temptation 
which  lias  its  plan,  its  aim,  and  its  rule,  and  which  is 
carried  on  by  a  spiritual  agent,  here  described  as  "  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air." 

The  term  "prince,"  or  "  ruler  "  (6.pxai/),  as  applied  to 
the  devil,  has  ample  illustration  in  the  Gospels.  The 
phrase  "  prince  of  this  world,"  or  "  prince  of  the  world  " 
(according  to  the  best  manuscripts  in  one  place),  occurs 
three  times  in  our  Lord's  discourses  in  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  (xii.  31 ;  xiv.  30;  xvi.  11).  The  idea  of  a  power, 
actual  though  not  original,  exercised  by  a  personal 
agent,  himself  first  fallen,  over  the  human  Ijcing  which 
lias  once  of  will  .-iiid  choice  admitted  his  influence,  is 
]iresent  everywhere,  expressly  or  by  implication,  in  the 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Revelation. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  expression  before  us  lies  in 
the  description  of  tlie  place  and  seat  of  this  hostile 
power.  "  Tlie  prince  of  the  power  [iiova-ia)  of  the  air 
\a.Tip)."  Tlio  "  power "  over  which  Satan  rules  is  said 
to  belong  to  the  "  air."  The  figure  is  tluit  of  an 
organised  and   concentrated    aaithority,    such  as   tint 


which  we  call  a  " government "  or  "empire,"  having  a 
constituted  and  recognised  head,  and  a  definite  and 
even  localised  realm  and  capital.  The  use  of  i^ovaia  is 
remarkable.  A  faint  illustration  of  it  may  be  found  in 
Luke  iv.  6,  where,  after  showing  "  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world,"  the  tempter  says,  "  All  tliis  power  [empire] 
will  I  give  thee ; "  or  in  Luke  xxiii.  7,  whore  Pilate, 
learning  that  Jesus  is  a  Galilaean,  "  knows  that  he 
belongs  to  Herod's  jurisdiction  "  (government).  Else- 
where i^ovffia  seems  to  be  used  (like  apx-h)  almost  per- 
sonally. "  Let  every  soul  bo  subject  unto  the  higher 
2]0wers.  .  .  .  Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the 
Ijower.''  Do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have 
praise  of  the  same ;  for  ho  (or  '  it ')  is  the  miuister  of 
God  to  thee  for  good  "  (Bom.  xiii.  1 — t).  Wo  under- 
stand it  here  of  that  collective  "  empire "  of  evil,  of 
which  the  devil  is  the  head,  an-d  of  which  the  "air"  is 
described  as  the  scene  and  home. 

The  word  dijp  in  Scripture  has  liut  one  meaning.  It 
has  none  of  its  derived  senses  of  "mist"  or  "gloom," 
such  as  might  make  it  the  synonym  of  (rKiiros  in  Luko 
xxii.  53,  Ephes.  vi.  12,  or  Col.  i.  13.  We  find  it  in  the 
literal  sense  in  the  six  other  places  of  its  occurrence : 
Acts  xxii.  23  ("and  threw  dust  into  the  air ") ;  1  Gor. 
ix.  2G  ("  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air  ") ;  xiv.  9  (''  ye 
shall  speak  into  the  air");  1  Thess.  iv.  17  ("to  meet 
the  Lord  in  the  aii- ") ;  Rev.  ix.  2  ("  the  sun  and  the 
air  were  darkened");  xvi.  17  ("poured  out  his  vial 
iiito  the  air  ").  "  The  power  of  the  air,"  iu  the  passage 
before  us,  must  connect  iu  some  way  the  air  or  atmo- 
sphere with  the  agency  of  evil  spirits. 

There  is  a  parallel  passage  in  chap.  vi.  12  of  tliis 
Epistle,  where  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Christian  struggle 
(iraA.?)'  as  "  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
principalities  {apxdi),  against  powers  {^outrias),  against 
the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world  [literally,  '  the 
world-rulers  of  this  darkness '],  against  spiritual  wicked- 
ness in  high  places  [literally,  '  against  the  spiritual 
things,'  the  spirit-hosts  or  spirit-forces,  '  of  wickedness 
in  the  heavenly  places  ']."  In  that  remarkable  passage, 
the  abode  of  e\nl  spirits  is  called  ra  ewoupcii/ta,  the  very 
same  term  wliich  is  used  again  and  again  in  this 
Epistle  for  the  abode  of  Christ  and  His  people,  and  of 
the  holy  angels  (Ephes.  i.  3,  20;  ii.  6;  iii.  10).  We 
cannot  but  infer  that  the  alip  of  chap.  ii.  2  is  the  ^Trovpuyia 
of  vi.  12 ;  and  we  seek  some  connecting  link  elsewhere. 

In  the  Gospels  and  Acts  wo  find  repeatedly  ri 
TriTeiva.  tov  ovpai/ov  as  the  Greek  equivalent  for  "  the 
birds  of  the  an-  "  (Matt.  vi.  26  ;  viii.  20;  xiii.  32;  Mark 
iv.  32  ;  Luke  viii.  5  ;  ix.  58 ;  xiii.  19 ;  Acts  x.  12 ;  xi.  6). 
There  is  a  lower  as  well  as  a  higher  heaven  ;  an  oupapos 
synonjTuous  ■(vith  dijp,  as  weH  as  an  ovpap6s  which  is  the 
home  of  God.  The  heaven  which  "  gives  rain  "  (James 
V.  18).  or  prognosticates  fair  or  foul  weather  (Matt. 
xvi.  3 ;  Luke  xii.  66),  is  o-jpavi^  in  the  Greek,  as  well  as 
the  "  heaven  "  which  is  "  God's  throne  "  (Matt.  v.  34). 
There  is  a  "  mid-heaven "  (i^eaovpii'rtuci.)  in  which  the 
birds  fly  (Rev.  xix.  17),  as  well  as  a  "  third  heaven,"  the 
presence  of  God  Himself,  to  which  St.  Paul  was  caught 
up  to   hear   "  unspeakable   words "   (2  Cor.  xii.  2,  4). 
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rhii3  "  tie  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  "  is  another 
name  for  the  prince  of  "  the  spirit-hosts  of  evil  in  the 
heavenly  places." 

If  now  we  ask  what  is  the  force  of  this  designation, 
we  shall  see  in  it  an  intimation  (1)  of  the  nearness  to 
ns,  even  as  in  the  air  we  breathe,  of  onr  sjiiritual  foes ; 
(2)  of  their  free  and  unrestricted  action;  (3)  of  the  in- 
visible and  impalpable  character  of  their  i^resence  ;  not 
in  "flesh  and  blood,"  not  in  the  form  of  human  oppo- 
nents or  persecutors,  but  in  that  of  subtler  and  more 
secret  influences  which  can  only  be  counteracted  by 
prayer  and  watching. 

3.  There  remains  one  point,  minute  perhaps,  but  not 
trifling,  in  reference  to  tlie  third  and  last  clans?  of  this 
text.  An  English  reader  miglit  suppose  "  the  spirit 
that  now  worketh,"  &c.,  to  be  a  further  description  of 
"  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  ;  "  or,  to  use  gram- 
matical language,  the  word  "  spirit "  to  be  in  apposition 
with  the  word  "prince."  It  is  not  so.  The  word 
"  spirit "  is,  in  the  original,  in  the  genitive  case,  not  the 
accusative;  and  is  in  apposition,  not  with  "prince,"  but 
with  "power."  The  devil  is  called  "the  prince  [or 
ruler]  of  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children 
of  disobedience."     The    "  spirit "  itself   is  under  the 


rule  and  dominion  of  Satan.  He  sends  it  forth,  he 
commissions,  directs,  and  controls  it.  The  jrj'e{;;ua  which 
actually  ivipyel,  is  not  the  person,  but  the  vassal,  of  tiie 
tempter.  The  influence,  the  agency,  the  inspiration  of 
evil,  is  so  far  one  and  the  same  that  it  can  be  spoken 
of  in  the  singular ;  as  elsewhere  we  read  of  "  spirits," 
"evil  spirits,"  "unclean  spirits,"  so  here  wo  read  of 
"  the  spirit ;  "  yet,  in  whichever  form  it  be  expressed, 
we  are  to  remember  that  it  is  but  an  effluence  and 
emanation  from  one  who  manages  in  secret  the  empire 
of  temptation,  and  is  skUful  as  well  as  vigHaut  alike  in 
counsel  and  action. 

With  tlie  exception  of  the  variety  of  number,  the 
phrase  here  rescmljles  that  of  the  Gospels,  "  the  prince 
of  the  devils"  (Matt.  ix.  34;  xii.  24;  Mark  iii.  22; 
Luke  xi.  15).  For  the  singular  number  here  we  may 
find  a  partial  parallel  in  1  John  iv.  1,  6,  where  the 
singular  "the  spirit  of  error,"  and  (possibly)  "the  spirit 
of  antichrist,"  follows  the  mention  of  "  the  spirits," 
"  every  spirit,"  &c. ;  as  tliough  there  was  a  unity  in 
the  diversity  of  the  agents  and  agencies  of  evil. 
Of  the  general  idea  we  see  a  striking  illustration  in 
the  "lying  spirit"  of  Micaiah's  vision  (1  Kings  xxii. 
21  22). 
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VI. — SAMARIA. 


^T  is  extremely  difficult  to  define  the  limits 
of  the  province  of  Samaria.  Josephus 
states  that  it  lay  "  between  Judtea  and 
Galilee,"  and  that  it  commenced  at  "  a 
village  called  Ginaoa  (Jenin)  on  the  great  plain 
(Esdraelon),"  and  extended  "  to  the  toparchy  of  Acra- 
batta ;  "  wo  shall  therefore  not  be  far  wrong  in  assign- 
ing as  its  boundaries,  the  ridge  of  Carmel  and  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the  north,  the  Jordan  Valley  on 
the  east,  the  great  Wady  Bolat  on  the  south,  and  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west.  In  tlio  Old  Testament  the 
name  Samaria  is  sometimes  used  in  a  general  sense  to 
denote,  first  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  as  in  1  Kings 
xiii.  32,  where  the  prediction  of  the  "man  of  God'"  is 
directed  against  "  the  altar  in  Bethel  and  against  all 
the  houses  of  the  high  places  which  are  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria,"  before  the  town  of  Samaria  was  Ijuilt ;  and, 
afterwards,  the  more  limited  territory  of  the  later  kings 
of  Israel.  Thus  the  king  of  Assyria  is  said  to  have 
placed  certain  nations  or  people  in  "  the  cities  of 
Samaria  ;  "  Ezokiol  speaks  of  the  "  captivity  of  Samaria 
and  her  daughters "  (Ezek.  xvi.  53) ;  Amos  of  the 
"  mount.ains  of  Samaria,"  (Amos  iii.  9)  ;  and  Hosea, 
evidently  in  allusion  to  the  worship  instituted  by  Jero- 
boam at  Bethel,  exclaims,  "  Tliy  calf,  O  Samaria,  hath 
cast  thee  off;"  and  again,  "  The  calf  of  Samaria  shall  l)e 
broken  in  pieces"  (Hosea  viii.  5,  6).     Gradually  the 


kingdom  of  Israel  declined  until,  in  the  ninth  year  of 
King  Hoshea,  the  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes  was  carried 
away  to  Assyria,  and  "  the  king  of  Assyria  brought 
men  from  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthali,  and  from  Ava, 
and  from  Hamath,  and  from  Sepharvaim,  and  placed 
them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the  children 
of  Israel :  and  they  possessed  Samaria,  and  dwelt  in  the 
cities  thereof  "  (2  Kings  xvii.  24). 

An  interesting  question  now  arises  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  deportation  of  the  Jewish  population  was 
carried,  and  then-  place  occupied  by  the  new  settlers, 
who,  as  Josephus  says,  were  called  "  Samaritans,  taking 
the  name  of  the  coimtry  to  which  tliey  were  removed  " 
(Ant.  X.  9,  §  7).  Several  writers  maintain  that  the  later 
Samaritans  of  the  book  of  Ezra  and  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  of  purely  Assyrian  origin,  whilst  others,  witli 
whom  we  are  inclined  to  agree,  think  it  most  probable 
that  a  remnant  of  the  tribes  was  left,  and  tliat  during 
the  Captivity,  and  after  it,  a  mingled  race  grew  up  which 
owed  its  origin  to  the  Israelites  left  in  the  country,  and 
to  the  foreign  colonists.  Bo  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Captivity 
a  bitter  feeling  existed  between  them  and  the  Sama- 
ritans, and  tliat  this  broke  out  into  open  enmity  on  the 
refusal  of  Zerubljabol  to  allow  the  latter  any  part  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple.  TJ-pon  this  the  Samaritans 
accused  the  Jews  of  rebellious  designs  against  th^; 
Persian  Govornment,  and  were  able  to  stop  the  work 
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at  Jerusalem  during  the  reigns  of  two  kings.  Hence- 
forward the  division  between  the  two  people  appears 
to  have  been  continually  growing  greater ;  the  erection 
of  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  intensified  the  religious 
hatred,  whilst  the  pohtical  division  of  the  country  under 
foreign  government  must  have  contributed  its  part  to 
the  feeling  of  national  dislike.  "  There  be  two  manner 
of  nations  which  my  heart  abhorreth,  and  the  third  is 
no  nation  :  they  that  sit  upon  the  mountain  of  Samaria, 
and  they  that  dwell  among  the  Pliilistines,  and  that 
foohsh  people  that  dwell  in  Sichem,"  says  Jesus  the  son 
of  Sii-ach  (Ecelus.  i.  25,  26) ;  and  Josephus  informs  us 
that  the  Samaritans  gave  themselves  out  as  Jews  when 
it  suited  them,  and  at  other  times  concealed  their  con- 
nection, as  when  they  addi-essed  a  letter  to  Antiochus 
Epipluiues  as  God,  styling  themselves  Sidonians,  and 
asking  permission  to  give  the  name  of  Jupiter  Hellenius 
to  thoir  temple.  Perhaps  the  expression  "  Thou  art  a 
Samaritan  and  hast  a  devil,"  used  as  a  term  of  bitter 
reproach  amongst  the  Jews,  is  a  better  indication  of 
the  feeling  with  which  they  regai-ded  their  neighbours 
than  anything  wo  could  quote.  So,  too,  the  Samaritans 
used  to  light  rival  beacon  fires  at  the  rising  of  the  now 
moon  to  mislead  the  Jewish  watchers  on  the  hill-tops ; 
they  waylaid  Jews  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  and 
refused  them  hospitality,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Samaritans 
of  a  certain  village  who  would  not  receive  our  Lord 
"  because  his  face  was  as  though  He  would  go  to  Jeru- 
salem "  (Luke  ix.  53) ;  they  are  said  on  one  occasioH 
to  have  deiiled  the  Temple  by  scattering  dead  men's 
bones  on  tlie  sacred  pavement ;  they  claimed  for  their 
copy  of  the  Law  a  higher  antiquity  than  that  of  any 
possessed  by  the  Jews  ;  and  they  even  conteuded  that 
the  temple  on  Goiizim  was  the  true  temjjlo,  and  not 
that  at  Jerusalem.  During  the  first  four  centuries  of 
the  present  era  the  Samaritans  appear  to  have  been  in 
a  flourishing  state,  in  spite  of  the  sLaughter  of  more 
than  10,000  of  them  by  Vespasian  ;  but  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century  they  were  so  severely  punished 
for  an  outrage  committed  on  the  Christians  at  Nablus 
(Neapolis),  that  they  never  i-ecovered  their  importance, 
and  gradually  dwindled  away  until  they  now  number 
not  more  than  a  few  families  at  Nablus. 

With  the  exception  of  the  strip  of  plain  along  tlio 
sea-coast,  the  character  of  Samaria  is  essentially  moun- 
tainous, and  this  tract  is  sometimes  alluded  to  in  the 
Bible  as  "the  mountains  of  Ephraim;"  the  valleys, 
which  descend  to  tlie  Jordan  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  other,  take  the  character  of 
wild  ravines,  but  they  frequently  rise  in  small  plains 
of  gi-eat  richness,  such  as  those  of  El  Muklma  and 
Dothain.  There  is,  however,  one  exception  in  the  re- 
markable pass  through  the  vale  of  Nablus  between 
Ebal  and  Gerizim  which  affords  easy  access  from  the 
coast  to  the  hill  country.  The  roads  naturally  follow 
the  features  of  the  country;  there  is  one  gi-eat  high- 
way from  north  to  south  along  the  central  ridge  or 
"  backbone,"  whilst  the  other  reals  pass  up  the  trans- 
verse valleys  t)  meet  it.  Tliere  is  no  want  of  water, 
and  in  some   places   there   is   careful  terrace  culture 


on  the  hill-sides ;  Cai'mel  and  other  hills  arc  partially 
covered  with  dense  thickets,  and  there  are  indications 
that  forests  of  some  size  existed  at  one  time.  Josephus, 
probably,  gives  a  fair  account  of  the  state  of  the  country 
in  his  day,  when  he  tells  us  it  was  very  fruitfid,  had 
abundance  of  trees,  and  was  full  of  "  autumnal  fruit, 
both  that  which  grows  wild  and  that  which  is  the 
effect  of  cultivation  ; "  he  also  adds  that  it  was  thickly 
popidated,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  excellent  grass  the 
cattle  yielded  more  mUk  than  those  in  other  places. 

In  this  beautiful  pa-o^auce,  with  its  fruitful  soil  and 
well- watered  valleys,  Joseph  was  to  be  "afruitful  bough, 
even  a  fruitfid  bough  by  a  well;  whose  branches  run 
over  the  wall "  (Gen.  xlix.  22).  And  in  the  fuller 
blessing  of  Moses  his  laud  was  to  be  blessed  of  the 
Lord  "  for  the  precious  things  of  heaven,  for  the  dew, 
and  for  the  deep  that  couchcth  beneath,  and  for  the 
precious  fruits  brouglit  forth  by  the  sun,  and  for  the 
precious  things  put  forth  by  the  moon,  and  for  the 
chief  things  of  the  ancient  mountains,  and  for  the 
precious  things  of  the  lasting  hiUs "  (Dent,  xxxiii. 
13—15). 

That  portion  of  the  Jordan  Valley  which  lies  within 
the  prorince  of  Samaria  ha^ang  already  been  described, 
and  the  coast-plain  being  reserved  for  future  notice, 
we  will  confine  our  attention  to  the  principal  points  of 
interest  in  the  hiU  country.  At  the  north-western 
extremity  of  Samaria  is  the  rugged  ridge  of  Carmel, 
the  sides  of  which,  says  Lieutenant  Condor,  "always 
steep,  often  precipitous,  are  covered  thickly  with  a 
wilderness  of  shrubs  of  dark  and  rich  green ;  "  in  places 
the  bare  rock  appears  covered  only  by  a  thorny  herbage, 
whilst  in  others  "  all  is  one  soft  surface  of  thick  vege- 
tation : ' '  this  feature  of  Carmel  which  adds  so  much 
to  its  beauty  has  often  been  noticed  by  travellers,  and 
is  also  alluded  to  in  the  Bible.  On  the  promontory 
running  into  the  sea  stands  the  convent  from  which 
the  celebrated  order  of  Carmelites  sprung,  but  the  point 
of  chief  interest  is  the  shapeless  ruin  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  ridge  called  by  the  Arabs  "  El  Maharrakah"  (the 
sacrifice),  where  iu  all  probability  stood  "  the  altar  of 
the  Lord  that  was  broken  down,"  and  which  was 
repaired  by  EUjah  on  the  occasion  of  his  memorable 
conflict  with  the  priests  of  Baal  (1  Kings  xriii.  20 — iO). 
Not  far  distant  is  a  well  which  may  have  furnished 
water  for  the  trenches  round  the  altar,  and  iu  the  plains 
below,  winds  the  Kislion,  to  which  Elijah  "  brought 
down "  the  false  prophets  "  and  slew  them  there." 
Carmel  is  also  mentioned  in  connection  with  Elisha, 
who  appears  to  have  been  living  there  when  visited 
by  the  Shunammito  woman  whose  son  he  raised  from 
the  dead  (2  Kings  iv.  26).  Proceeding  south-eastward 
along  the  foot  of  the  hills  that  form  the  southern  border 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  we  reach  Lejjun,  the  Legio 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  the  Megiddo  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Legio  was  an  important  and  well-known 
place  during  the  occuijation  of  Palestine  by  the  Romans, 
guarding  one  of  the  principal  passes  from  the  maritime 
plain  to  Esdi-aelon,  through  which  the  high  road  from 
Egypt  to  Damascus  formerly  ran.     The  ruins  cover  a 
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large  extent  of  ground  on  either  side  of  a  small  stream 
that  comes  down  from  the  hills  of  Samaria,  but  there 
are  no  visible  remains  of  any  important  building  except 
those  of  the  Saracenic  khan  which  Mauudrel  stayed 
at  in  1097.  Some  four  miles  eastward  is  the  village 
of  Taanuk,  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  a  largo 
isolated  tell,  which  is  covered  with  ruins,  cisterns,  and 
rock-hown  tombs  ;  in  this  place  we  readily  recognise  the 
old  Canaanitish  city  of  Taanach,  which  is  so  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  in  connection  with  Megiddo.  Still 
farther  east  is  Jenin  (En-gannim,  "the  fountain  of  the 
gardens  "),  prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hills ;  a 
fine  fountain  bursts  forth  behind  the  village,  and  its 


him  were  smitten  with  blindness.  South  of  Dothain 
is  the  curious  upland  basin  of  Merj  el-Ghurruk,  the 
"  drowned  meadow,"  which  has  no  outlet  to  the  sea, 
and  after  heavy  rain  becomes  a  lake ;  and  on  a  bill 
guarding  a  pass  to  the  west  is  the  curious  walled 
village  of  Sanur,  which  appears  to  have  escaped  the 
general  devastation  of  the  country,  and  presents  an 
i;iteresting  specimen  of  the  class  of  village  that  once 
covered  many  of  the  hill-tops  in  Palestine.  South-east 
of  the  Merj  lies  the  large  vUlage  of  Tubaz  (Thebez), 
prettily  situated  on  the  hill-side,  and  overlooking  a  rich 
upland  plain,  well  cultivated  and  dotted  with  olive - 
ti'ees ;  there  are  many  rock-hewn  tombs  and  fragments 
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waters  are  brougM  in  by  a  covered  aqueduct,  and  then 
carried  away  to  give  life  to  the  rich  gardens  which  still 
surround  the  village  and  add  much  to  its  beauty. 

South-west  of  Jenin  is  the  ricli  plain  of  Dothain, 
with  an  isolated  tell  or  mound  bearing  the  same 
name,  on  which  are  some  ruins  and  the  tomb  of  Neby 
Dothain ;  at  its  foot  are  the  two  wells  from  which  the 
place  takes  its  name.  In  Dothain  wo  probably  have 
the  Dothan  of  Gen.  xxxvii.  17,  where  Joseph  was 
thrown  into  a  "pit,"  one  of  those  rock-hewn  cisterns 
which  .are  so  common  in  the  country,  by  his  brethren, 
and  where  he  was  sold  to  a  party  of  Midianites  or 
Islimaelites  on  their  way  to  Egy|)t.  It  was  at  Dothain 
that  Elisha  was  residing  when  the  army  of  Bcnhadad 
invaded  Israel,  and  there,  too,  that  tho  remarkable 
event  took  place  which  is  described  in  2  Kings  vi.  13 — 
18,  when  "the  mountain  was  fuU  of  horses  and  chariots 
round  about  Elisha,"  and  tho  Syrian  host  sent  ta  seize 


of  ruins,  but  no  traces  have  yet  been  found  of  the  old 
walls  that  surrounded  the  place  when  it  was  besieged 
by  Abimelech,  or  of  the  tower  at  the  foot  of  which  ho 
met  his  death  at  tho  hands  of  his  armour-bearer  after 
having  been  struck  by  a  piece  of  millstone  thrown 
down  from  .above  (Judg.  ix.  53,  541.  Below  Tubaz 
runs  tho  Roman  road  from  Nablus  to  Beisan,  and  if  wo 
follow  it  a  short  distance  towards  tho  latter  place  we 
reach  Teyasir,  generally  identified  with  Asher,  a  town 
of  Manassch,  but  which  we  would  rather  identify  with 
Tirzali.  th'j  residence  of  Jeroboam,  Baasha,  Elali,  and 
Zimri.  a  place  celebrated  for  its  beauty.  Tirzah  has 
usually  been  placed  at  Telluzab,  in  the  mountains  north 
of  Nablus,  but  this  seems  a  rather  inconvcuient  situation 
for  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Teyasir,  on 
flic  other  hand,  occupies  an  important  position  at  tho 
head  of  one  of  the  passes  leading  to  the  Jordan  Valley, 
and  its  situation,  though  not  commanding  any  extensive 
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view,  is  extremely  picturesque;  near 
the  village  is  a  remarkable  tomb  of 
masonry,  somewliat  similar  to  one  at 
Malul,  near  Nazareth.  A  short  distance 
south-east  of  Tubaz,  on  an  isolated 
conical  tell,  is  the  deserted  village  of 
Aimin,  a  name  identical  with  ^uon, 
the  place  in  which  John  the  Baptist  is 
Baid  to  have  been  baptising  (John  iii. 
23).  The  position  of  ^non  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  dispute ;  the  only 
indication  we  have  of  its  situation  is 
that  it  was  near  to  Salim,  and  that 
"  there  was  much  water  there."  There 
are  no  springs  at  Aiuun,  but  Lieut. 
Conder,  R.E.,  has  pointed  out  that  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  great  Wady 
Farah  there  are  copious  springs  mid- 
way between  Ainun  and  the  village  of 
Salim,  which  lies  due  east  of  Nablus. 
Lieut.  Conder,  in  his  report  on  tlie 
subject,  adds,  "  It  has  been  suggested 
that  our  Lord's  journey  through  Sa- 
maria was  with  the  object  of  visiting 
the  Baptist,  and  were  such  the  case 
Ho  '  needs  must '  pass  by  Shechem 
(Nablus)  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
springs  of  Wady  Farah."  There  are 
several  Salims  in  Palestine,  but  with 
the  exception  of  ono  near  Taanuk,  on 
the  southern  skirts  of  Esdraelon,  none 
of  them  have  springs  in  their  vicinity ; 
the  name  Aiuun,  however,  seems  to 
point  to  the  springs  of  Wady  Farah 
as  those  at  which  John  baptised. 

From  Tubaz  the  old  Roman  road 
runs  to  the  south-west,  and,  ascending 
the  nax-row  gorge  of  Wady  Bludan, 
reaches  the  feiiUo  plain  of  El  Mukhna, 
with  the  two  mountains  of  Ebal  a::d 
Gerizim  on  its  western  side,  flanking 
the  broad  pass  which  leads  to  Nablus, 
the  ancient  Shecliem.  At  the  eastern 
end  of  the  pass  are  Jacob's  Well  and 
Joseph's  Tomb ;  the  former  is  covered 
by  a  vaulted  chamber,  and  lies  within 
the  ruins  of  an  old  church  of  the  fourth 
century;  it  is  seventy-five  feet  deep, 
lined  with  rough  stones,  and  has  been 
sunk  in  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the 
plain.  Christians,  Jews,  Moslems,  and 
Samaritans  agree  in  regarding  this  as 
Jacob's  well,  and,  as  the  Christian 
tradition  dates  from  the  early  part  of 
the  fourth  century,  there  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
well  at  which  our  Lord  met  the  Sa- 
maritan woman.  Captain  Anderson, 
R.E.,  who  has  given  an  interesting 
account  of  his  descent  of  the  well  in 
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the  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  aptly  remarks  that  "  the 
esistenee  of  a  well  in  a  ijlaca  where  water-springs 
are  abundant  is  stifficiently  remarkable  to  give  this 
well  a  peculiar  histoiy."  North  of  the  well  is  the 
small  square  building  known  as  Joseph's  Tomb,  quite 
modern,  with  vases  for  burning  offerings  similar  to 
those  noticed  at  Meiron  in  Galilee.  The  great  depth 
of  soil  at  this  point  precludes  the  idea  that  Joseph 
was  buried  in  a  rock-hewn  tomb,  but  wo  know  that 
his  body  was  embalmed  in  Egypt,  placed  in  a  coffin 
or  sarcophagus,  and  brought  to  Palestine  by  the  Israel- 
ites, probably  in  one  of  the  wagons  which  accompanied 
them  on  their  march,  and  tliis  sarco^jhagus  may  stUl 
remain  in  the  soil  beneath  the  little  building.  As  we 
proceed  up  the  pass  we  notice,  on  the  left-hand  side,  a 
small  enclosure  with  trees,  gai'dens,  a  well,  and  several 
masonry  tombs,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  that  of 
Sheikh  Tusuf  (Joseph) ;  and  it  is  curious  to  notice  that 
this  tomb  was  shown  to  Maundi-el  as  that  of  Joseph; 
the  name  of  the  enclosure  is  El  Amud  (the  column  or 
l)illar),  and  the  Rev.  George  WUliams  has  identified  it, 
with  some  probability,  as  the  site  of  "the  pUlar  that 
was  in  Shechem,"  whex-e  Abimelech  was  made  king 
(Judg.  ix.  6),  and  of  the  terebinth  of  Moreli  near  which 
Abraham  built  his  first  altar  to  the  Lord  after  entering 
the  Promised  Land,  and  Joshua  set  up  a  great  stone 
(Josh.  xxiv.  26). 

A  little  further,  and  we  reach  the  water-parting 
between  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  those 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  here  there  is  a  remarkable  topo- 
graphical feature,  a  recess  on  either  side  of  the  valley, 
forming  a  grand  national  amphitheatre  which  was  in  aU 
jirobability  the  scene  of  the  ratification  of  the  Law.  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  in  accordance  with  tlie  com- 
mand of  Moses,  the  Israelites  were,  after  their  entrance 
into  the  Promised  Land,  to  "  put "  the  curse  on  Mount 
Ebal  and  the  blessing  on  Mount  Gerizim ;  "  this  was 
to  be  accomplished  by  a  ceremonial  in  which  half  the 
tribes  stood  on  the  one  mount  and  half  on  the  other ; 
those  on  Gerizim  responding  to  and  affirming  blessings, 
those  on  Ebal  curses,  as  pronounced  by  the  Levites, 
who  remained  with  the  ark  in  the  centre  of  the  inteiwal." 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  of  this  natural  amphi- 
theatre that  there  is  no  other  place  in  Palestine  so 
suitable  for  the  assembly  of  a  large  body  of  men  within 
the  limits  to  which  the  human  voice  could  reach,  and 
where  at  the  same  time  each  iudi-i-idual  would  be  aljle 
to  see  what  was  going  on.  The  recesses  in  the  two 
mountains  that  form  the  amphitheatre  are  exactly  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  and  the  limestone  strata  running 
up  to  the  very  summits  in  a  succession  of  ledges 
present  the  appearance  of  reguLar  benches.  A  grander 
sight  can  scarcely  be  imagined  than  that  which  the 
reading  of  the  Law  must  liave  presented:  the  ark  borne 
by  the  Levites,  on  the  gentle  elevation  that  separates 
the  waters  that  flow  westward  from  those  flowing 
towards  the  Jordan,  and  "  all  Israel  and  their  elders, 
and  officers,  and  tlieir  judges,"  on  this  side  and  on 
that,  "  lialf  of  them  over  against  Mount  Gorizim  and 
lialf  of  them  over  against  Mount  Ebal,"  covering  the  I 


bare  hiU-sides  from  head  to  foot.  It  has  frequently 
been  urged  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  assemble  the 
twelve  tribes  on  the  ground  at  the  same  time,  and  that, 
sni^posing  this  to  be  possible,  tliey  Vi'ould  not  be  able 
to  hear  the  Law  read.  There  are  really  few  places 
which  atiord  such  conveniences  for  the  assembly  of  a 
large  number  of  persons,  or  give,  witliin  the  same  area, 
so  much  standing  ground ;  Ijut  until  there  are  correct 
l^laus  of  the  great  natural  ampliitheatre,  no  accurate 
calculation  of  the  numbers  it  would  hold  can  be  made. 
With  regard  to  the  second  point  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
for  the  air  of  Palestine  is  so  clear  that  the  voice  can 
be  heard  at  distances  which  would  seem  impossible  in 
England,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  men  jjassing  along 
the  valley  to  keep  up  a  conversation  with  others  on  the 
heights.  Even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  every  word  of  the  Law  was  lieard 
by  the  spectators ;  the  blessings  and  cursings  were 
probably  as  familiar  to  the  Israelites  as  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments are  to  us,  and  the  responses  would  bo  taken 
up  as  soon  as  the  voice  of  the  reader  ceased.  On  the 
right  hand  was  Mount  Ebal,  its  slopes  covered  with  the 
remains  of  that  ten-ace-culture  which  once  clothed  the 
bare  hills  of  Samaria  with  the  olive  and  vine,  and  its 
summit  commauchng  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
extensive  %'iews  in  Palestine ;  on  the  left  is  Moimt 
Gerizim,  attaining  its  greatest  elevation  at  the  eastern 
extremity,  where  there  is  a  small  iilateau  supporting  the 
ruins  of  a  castle,  and  within  it  tlie  foundations  of  an 
octagonal  church,  with  cm-ions  side  chapels,  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  Justinian,  circa  A.D.  533.  South 
of  the  castle  there  are  many  rudo  foundations,  and  a 
sloping  rock,  believed  by  the  Samaritans  to  mark  the 
position  of  the  altar  of  their  temple  ;  stUl  farther  south, 
above  the  plain  of  El  Mukhna,  the  place  at  which 
Abraham  was  about  to  offer  up  Isaac  is  pointed  out ; 
and  beyond  are  the  ruius  of  a  small  town  with  a  portion 
of  its  surrounding  wall.  West  of  the  castle  some 
massive  foundations  are  shown  as  the  "  twelve  stones "' 
set  up  by  Joshua  after  tho  reading  of  the  Law;  they 
are  really  a  portion  of  a  solid  platform  of  unhewn 
stones,  which,  with  somewhat  similar  platforms  on  tho 
east,  may  have  formed  part  of  the  great  substnioture 
on  which  tho  Samaritan  temple  rested.  Westward,  at 
tho  foot  of  the  elevation  on  which  the  temple  stood,  is 
tho  place  at  which  the  small  remnant  of  the  Samaritans 
still  keep  the  Passover  in  accordance  with  the  direc- 
tions contained  in  Exod.  xii.  1— 28  ;  and  not  far  off  aro 
tlio  ruins  of  Louzah,  which  have  been  identified  with 
those  of  the  second  Lnz,  founded  by  the  inhabitants 
of  tho  first  town  of  tliat  name  when  expelled  by  the 
Ephraimites  from  Bethel. 

Returning  to  the  valley,  and  proceeding  westward 
from  the  scene  of  tho  delivery  of  the  Law,  we  soon 
reach  tlie  trees  and  gardens  that  surround  the  town 
of  Nablus,  and  the  briglit  spai-kling  streams  that 
give  to  the  vale  of  Nablus  so  much  of  its  ])eculiar 
beauty.  The  to^vn  contains  nothing  of  very  great 
interest  except  the  principal  mosque,  which  is  in 
itself  a  history  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  jjlaco 
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from  the  timo  when  the  fii-st  basilica  was  erected,  to  the 
day  when  the  church  of  the  Crusaders  was  adapted  to 
the  service  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  At  the  south- 
west end  of  the  town  is  the  place  where,  according  to 
tradition,  Jacob  received  the  coat  of  Joseph,  after  he 
had  been  sold  by.  his  brethren  to  the  Midianites. 
Beliiud  the  toivn  the  slope  of  Gerizim  is  broken  into 
several  bold  cliffs,  which  have  the  appearance  of  over- 
hanging the  town,  and  from  the  toj)  of  one  of  these, 
whence  escape  to  the  mountains  behind  would  be  easy, 
wo  can  readily  picture  Jotham  delivering  the  striking" 
parable  (Judg.  is.  7 — 21),  on  the  occasion  of  his  being- 
told  that  Abimelech  had  been  made  king-  "  by  tlie  plain 
of  the  pillar  that  was  in  Shechem."  It  was  to  Shechem 
that,  after  Solomon's  death,  all  Israel  came  to  make 
Rehoboam  king ;  and  it  was  at  the  same  place  that,  on 
the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes,  the  capital  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Israel  was  established  by  Jeroboam  :  this 
was,  however,  soon  removed  to  Tirzah,  and  Shechem, 
though  a  city  of  refuge,  lost  much  of  its  importance  till 
it  became  in  later  times  the  chief  town  of  the  Samari- 
tans. Diu-iug  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  the  city  was 
rebuilt  and  called  Neapolis,  "  the  new  city,"  whence  the 
modern  name  of  Nablus  is  derived.  The  decline  of 
the  Samaritans  dates  from  about  A.D.  487,  when  their 
temple  on  Gerizim  was  destroyed  in  consequence  of 
an  attack  which  they  had  made  on  the  Christians  who 
lived  in  the  town.  On  several  occasions  afterwards 
they  attempted  to  regain  their  lost  importance,  but 
each  successive  rising  was  put  down  -mth  great  severity, 
and  in  the  twelfth  century  there  were  only  about  one 
hundred  at  Nablus,  and  perhaps  four  or  five  hundred 
in  other  parts  of  Palestine ;  all  have  now  disappeared, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  families  who  still  live 
under  the  shadow  of  their  holy  mountain. 

North-west  of  Nablus  is  Sebustiyeh  (Samaria).  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  beautiful  situation  for 
a  town  than  that  offered  by  the  hill  on  which  the  old 


capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  built,  and  no 
description  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  charm  of 
tho  view  from  the  highest  point  looking  westward. 
The  hill,  really  a  spur  of  the  main  range,  though  almost 
isolated  from  it,  stands  as  it  were  in  a  vast  amphitheatre, 
the  sides  of  which  were  once  covered  with  the  olive  and 
vine  ;  there  is  a  large  accumulation  of  rubbish  in  which 
the  Arabs  frequently  turn  up  coins,  gems,  bronzes,  and 
other  relics  of  the  ancient  city;  and  there  is  perhaps  no 
place  where  a  richer  harvest  awaits  the  future  explorer. 
The  comi^lete  destruction  of  Samaria,  and  the  great 
buildings  which  it  contained,  with  the  exception  of  the 
church  built  by  the  Crusaders,  is  in  striking  accordance 
with  the  threat  of  Micah,  "  I  will  make  Samaria  as  an 
heap  of  the  field,  and  as  plantings  of  a  ^'ineyard  ;  and 
I  wiU  pour  down  the  stones  thereof  into  the  valley,  and 
I  will  discover  the  foundations  thereof"  (Micah  i.  6). 
There  are  the  remains  of  two  temples  on  the  hill  itself, 
and  a  thii-d  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  slope,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Jewish  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
must  have  been  superior  to  any  building  of  the  kind  in 
Palestine.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  hill  we  can  still 
trace,  by  the  columns  on  cither  side,  the  magnificent 
street,  fifty  yards  -vride,  which  ran  from  tho  western  to 
tho  eastern  gateway,  and  the  old  city  wall  that  followed 
in  an  irregular  manner  the  contour  of  the  hill ;  the 
western  gateway  is  readily  recognised,  but  the  eastern 
has  disappeared  and  been  replaced,  apparently,  by  the 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  This  church,  now 
used  as  a  mosque,  is,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  the  largest  built  by  the  Crusaders  in 
Palestine,  and  is  supposed  to  enclose  within  its  walls 
the  tomb  of  the  Baptist.  The  tomb-chamber,  or  grotto, 
is  some  fourteen  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  but 
the  loculi,  or  receptacles  for  the  bodies,  are  of  masonry, 
and  the  whole  chamber  appears  to  have  been  constructed 
in  imitation  of  a  rock-hewn  tomb,  at  the  time  the  church 
was  built. 


BOOKS    OF    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

THE    EPISTLE    OP    ST.    JAMES. 

EY    THE    EDITOR. 


"UCH  that  bears  upon  the  authorship  and 
character  of  this  Epistle  has  ah-eady  been 
brought  before  the  readers  of  the  Bible 
Edtjcatob  in  tho  paper  on  the  coinci- 
dences connecting  it  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  3"2-5),  and  in  the  series  of  notes  on  some  of  its 
more  difficult  passages  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  31,  53,  66,  100). 
Something-  more,  however,  is  needed  to  place  the  Epistle 
in  its  true  relation  to  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  to  state  what  is  kno\vn  as  to  the  life 
and  character  of  the  writer. 

2.  Of  the  three  discij>les  bearing  the  name  of  James 
(the  English  reader  may  need  to  be  reminded  that  this 
is  the  strangely-altered  form  of  the  Jacob  of  the  Old 


Testament,  and  the  'la/ciJ^os  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  as  much  a  Hebrew  name  as  Judas  or  Simeon), 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  to  the  one 
known  as  the  "brother  of  the  Lord  "  that  this  Epistle 
is  to  be  ascribed.  The  son  of  Zebedee  was  cut  off  by 
the  sword  of  Herod  Agrippa  1.  before  there  had  been 
tune  for  the  activity  of  a  Christian  teacher  to  take  the 
form  of  an  encyclical  letter  to  the  whole  body  of  Jews 
scattered  throughout  the  world.  The  son  of  Alpha?us 
(on  tlie  assumption  that  he  was  distinct  from  the 
"brother  of  the  Lord"),  although  an  apostle,  is  too 
little  prominent  in  the  liistory  of  tho  Acts  for  us  to 
think  of  him  as  the  author.  Tho  one  teacher  of  the 
name  who  presents  himself  in  tho  New  Testament  as 
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likely  to  have  so  written  is  the  James  wlio,  after  the 
death  of  the  brother  of  John,  seems  to  have  taken  his 
place  in  the  Apostolic  body ;  whom  St.  Paul  recognised 
as  being,  with  Peter  and  John,  among  the  pillars  of  the 
Church  (Gal.  ii.  12) ;  who  was  manifestly  left  in  charge 
of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  on  St.  Peter's  departure 
(Acts  xii.  17) ;  who  took  his  place  as  president  in  the 
first  Council  of  the  Church  (Acts  xv.  13) ;  who  was 
found  by  St.  Paul,  on  his  last  visit  to  the  Holy  City, 
after  all  the  other  Apostles  had  apparently  departed, 
as  the  guide  and  teacher  of  the  Jemsh  Church  (Acts 
xxi.  18) ;  whose  name  can-ied  so  much  weight  with  it 
that  it  was  used,  rightly  or  wrongly,  by  the  Judaising 
opponents  of  St.  Paul,  as  the  watchword  uuder  which 
they  fought  (Gal.  ii.  12). 

Taking  this  conclusion  as  proved,  it  wiU  bo  obvious 
that  it  gives  a  very  special  interest  to  the  Ei^istle  that 
had  this  James  as  its  author.  If  we  would  rightly 
measure  that  interest,  we  might  picture  to  ourselves 
what  our  excitement  and  curiosity  would  bo,  if  this  letter, 
instead  of  having  h.ad  a  place  among  the  canonical  books 
from  the  first,  had  been  disinterred  from  the  MSS.  of 
some  old  library,  and  brought  to  light  as  a  new  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  that  marvellous  past.  An  epistle 
by  the  brother  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  whose  name  all 
Christendom  has  placed  its  trust^ — by  ona  who  had  gi-own 
up  with  Him,  witnessed  His  mighty  works,  known  His 
homo  life  as  well  as  His  public  ministry :  should  wo 
not  turn  to  its  pages  with  an  eager  desire  to  learn  how 
such  an  one  had  come  to  believe  in  the  Divine  mission, 
the  Divine  nature,  of  Him  with  whom  he  had  lived  in 
the  companionship  of  the  daily  incidents  of  the  common 
life  of  the  village  and  the  carpenter's  shop,  and  what 
aspect  of  the  religion  of  Christ  had  most  impressed 
itself  on  his  mind  and  heart  ?  The  interest  is  greater 
when  we  remember  that,  dui'ing  the  greater  part  of 
our  Lord's  ministry,  James,  as  one  of  the  brethren,  did 
not,  in  any  full  sense  of  the  word,  "  believe  "  on  Him, 
doubted  His  claims  to  be  the  Christ,  tried  to  impede  His 
preaching,  as  more  anxious  for  His  personal  safety  than 
for  the  acknowledgment  of  His  claims.  Something 
must  have  happened  beyond  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
Gospels  to  work  the  change  of  which  the  Acts  and  this 
Epistle  bear  witness.  What  that  was,  a  single  passing 
allusion  in  St.  Paul's  narrative  of  our  Lord's  appear- 
ances after  His  resiurection  may  serve  to  show — "After 
that  He  was  seen  of  James "  (1  Cor.  xv.  7).  That 
manifestation  changed  unbelief  or  doubt  into  the  full 
assurance  of  faith,  and  threw  a  now  light  upon  the  life 
and  death  that  had  preceded  it,  and  thus  explains  how 
it  was  that  we  find  him,  as  one  of  the  brethren  of  the 
Lord,  taking  part  in  the  first  gathering  of  the  disciples 
after  the  Ascension  (Acts  i.  14).  The  part  that  he  took 
in  the  government  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  has  been 
already  noticed.  The  special  character  of  his  ministry, 
as  compared  with  that  of  St.  Peter,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  he  could  remain  at  Jerusalem  in  safety 
when  that  Apostle's  life  was  endangered  by  Herod's 
persecution  ;  that  he  remains  as  the  permanent  overseer 
of  the  Church  there  while  others  go  forth  on  missions 


to  Jew  or  Gentile  ;  that  he  is  recognised  by  those  who 
were  zealots  for  the  Law  as  their  natural  leader  (Gal.  ii. 
12  ;  Acts  xxi.  20).  He  reproduced,  as  was  natural,  the 
features  of  the  earthly  life  of  the  brother  whom  he  now 
recognised  as  the  Lord,  as  one  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel.  In  the  teaching  of  that  Lord,  as 
remembered,  or  as  recorded,  it  may  be,  in  the  first 
notes  or  memoirs  that  formed  the  basis  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew,  he  found  the  groundwork  of  his  behef, 
and  hence  his  Epistle  presents,  as  has  been  shown,  more 
l^arallels  than  any  other  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
If  we  may  accept  the  traditions  embodied  in  the  naiTa- 
tive  of  Hegesippus,  the  earliest  writer  of  an  ecclesiastical 
history,  fragments  of  whose  writings  are  preserved  by 
Eusebius  {H.  E.  ii.  23),  he  reproduced  also  in  part  the 
life  of  the  Baptist ;  lived  as  a  Nazarite,  or  a  Rechabite, 
in  the  austerity  of  his  abstinence ;  became  known  as 
emphatically  the  just,  or  righteous ;  like  the  Essenes, 
wore  a  linen  garment,  as  symbolising  his  consecration  to 
a  priesthood  other  than  that  of  Aaron  ;  spent  days  and 
nights  in  the  Temple  in  constant  prayer,  till  his  knees 
were  as  hard  as  a  camel's ;  was  revered  by  the  whole 
multitude  at  Jerusalem,  and  had  some  privileges  of  pre- 
cedence in  the  Temple  granted  him  by  the  priesthood. 
A  time  came,  however,  according  to  this  account,  when 
the  current  of  feeling  changed.  The  priests,  led,  it  may 
be.  by  the  difference  between  his  mode  of  life  and  that 
of  the  growing  body  of  Gentile  Christians,  thought  that 
they  might  extort  from  him  a  rejection  ef  the  claims 
of  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  as  the  Christ,  and  led  him 
to  the  parapet  of  the  Temple  that  he  might  make  his 
recantation  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  people. 
His  faith,  so  the  account  runs,  did  not  fail  him.  To 
the  question  put  to  him,  "  Tell  us  what  is  the  door  of 
Jesus  f"  (possibly  a  distorted  echo  of  Matt.  vii.  13,  14), 
ho  answered,  "  Why  ask  ye  me  about  Jesus  the  Sou  of 
Man  ?  He  sits  in  heaven  on  the  right  hand  of  great 
power,  and  will  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven."  Some 
of  those  who  heard  him  raised  hosannas,  but  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  threw  him  from  the  Temple  and  then 
stoned  him,  and  his  last  words  were,  like  those  of  his 
Lord,  "  Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do." 

Strange  and  legendary  as  this  history  is,  it  may  bo 
regarded  as  having  a  substratum  of  truth,  and,  taken 
together  with  the  undoubted  facts  recorded  in  the  Nev/ 
Testament,  helps  us  to  understand  the  Epistle  v,'hieh  wo 
are  now  considering.  It  is  written,  as  by  one  to  whom 
the  Church  of  tlie  Circumcision  had  been  specially  com- 
mitted, to  "  the  twelve  tribes  that  are  scattered  abroad." 
Its  formula  of  salutation  (i.  1)  is  the  same  as  that  which 
the  same  writer  had  used  in  the  encyclical  letter  of 
Acts  XV.  29  ("  greeting,"  the  Greek  x"'Vf "',  as  distin- 
guished from  St.  Paul's  "  grace  and  peace  ").  Its  teacl!- 
ing  is,  so  to  speak,  on  the  lines  of  (he  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  of  the  teaching  of  the  Baptist,  of  the  sapiential 
and  prophetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  rather  th.an 
on  those  which  are  more  or  less  common  to  the  teaching 
of  St.  Paul.  St.  Peter,  and  St.  John.  It  representetl 
the  stage  of  education  which  Jewish  Christians  had. 
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for  the  most,  part,  readied,  tlie  aspect  of  truth  which 
was  fitted  for  their  reception,  the  suhsta-.ice  of  a  truth 
wliich  is  eternal  and  divine,  though  it  is  not  all  the 
truth ;  but  it  docs  not  touch  on  the  mystery  that  had 
been  hid  from  ages  and  generatious,  or  on  the  deeper 
things  of  God  that  had  been  laid  open  to  tho  minds  of 
St.  Paul  or  of  St.  John.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
wi'iter  himself  was  not  in  all  essential  points  in  harmony 
with  tho  truths  of  those  whose  teaching  was  apparently 
wider  and  fuller  than  his  o^vn.  He  had,  we  know,  after 
the  gospel  which  St.  Paul  preached  had  been  "  com- 
municated "  to  him,  recognised  tho  grace  which  had 
been  given  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (Gal.  ii.  2,  9). 
On  every  occasion  on  which  that  Apostle  visited  Jeru- 
.salora  ho  found  a  welcome  from  St.  James  and  those 
v/hom  he  influenced,  and  readily  fell  in  with  tho 
counsels  wliich  were  given  that  he  too  should  adapt 
his  teaching  and  his  life,  in  things  indifferent,  to  the 
capacity  of  those  with  whom  he  there  came  in  contact, 
and  once  more  be  to  the  Jews  a  Jew  (Acts  x.xi.  23, 
2i).  Tho  decree  of  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  settled 
the  terms  of  an  agreement  between  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  Church,  and  from  those  terms  St. 
James  did  not  recede.  But  the  atmosphere  in  whicli 
he  lived,  the  habitual  tenor  of  his  own  life,  the  state  of 
those  whom  he  had  to  teach,  were  conditions  which  in- 
fluenced him,  as  they  influence  others,  and  they  explain 
the  special  phenomena  of  the  Epistle. 

I  agree  with  Dean  Alf  ord  in  thinking  it  probable  that 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James  is  perhaps  the  earliest  in  date 
of  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  There  is  no 
reference  to  the  controversies  of  which  Acts  xv.  records 
the  commencement,  and  which  continued,  with  more  or 
less  heat,  for  long  years  afterwards ;  no  allusion  to  the 
duties,  in  act  or  feeling,  of  Jewish  Christians  towards 
their  Gentile  brethren.  The  "  assembly  "  of  Christians 
is  still  spoken  of  (in  the  original)  as  a  "synagogue" 
(ii.  2).  Tho  word  "  Church  "  (Ecclesia)  does  not  occur 
in  it.  All  these  data  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  was 
written  before,  and  not  after,  the  conversion  of  the  Gen- 
tiles and  its  after  consequences  had  become  prominent 
facts.  The  dominant  thought  of  the  Ejjistle  is  that 
"the  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  is  the  highest 
form  of  the  wisdom  after  which  every  true  Israelite 
should  seek ;  that  He,  as  the  Judge  of  all,  standeth  at 
the  door,  and  will  punish  every  secret  sin  ;  that  worldli- 
ness  in  every  form,  greed  of  gain,  contempt  of  tho  poor 
and  needy,  wrong  done  knowingly  by  the  rich  to  those 
who  laboured  in  their  fields,  bitterness  of  speech, 
hypocrisy,  formalism,  want  of  active  charity — tho  sins 
which  were  most  prominent  in  the  religious  life  of 
Pharisaic  Judaism — were  those  against  which,  by  ^^siblo 
.iudgraeuts  of  the  sword  and  miseries  and  desolation  in 
this  life,  not  less  than  in  the  judgment  of  the  last  great 
day,  the  sentence  of  condemnation  would  bo  most  severe. 

The  inference  thus  suggested  is  obviously  important  in 
its  bearing  upon  the  question  which  has,  in  almost  every 
age  of  the  Church,  occupied  men's  minds^How  we  are  to 
reconcile  the  teaching  of  St.  James,  that  "  a  man  is  justi- 
fied by  works,  and  not  Ijy  faith  only,"  with  that  of  St. 


Paul,  that  "a man  is  justified  by  faith  vrithout  the  deeds 
of  the  law."  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  see  that  the  two 
formulffi  are  but  opposite  poles  of  the  same  gi-eat  truth. 
The  faith  and  the  works  must  each  of  them  bo  livitit/, 
and  the  faith  that  does  not  issue  in  acts  of  love  is  dead, 
as  the  acts  themselves  aro  dead  unless  they  spring,  not 
from  mere  impulse  or  love  of  gain  or  a  far-sighted 
calculation  of  profit,  but  from  trust  in  God.  But  if  the 
conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  led  be  legitimate,  it 
follows  that  we  need  not  think,  as  men  have  for  the  most 
part  thought,  of  St.  James  as  modifying  or  correcting 
either  tho  actual  teaching  of  St.  Paul  or  perversions  of 
that  teaching  by  those  who  professed  to  be  his  followers. 
If  that  had  been  St.  James's  aim,  we  must  believe  tliat 
he  would  have  written  more  openly,  and  referred,  as  St. 
Peter  refers,  to  those  things  in  tho  writings  of  his  "  be- 
loved brother,"  some  of  which  were  hard  to  be  under- 
stood. But  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence,  external  or 
internal,  for  assuming  such  a  purpose.  Those  to  whom 
St.  James  wrote  were,  of  all  classes  of  Christians,  the 
least  likely  to  take  up  and  exaggerate  tlie  teaching  of  the 
Apostle  from  whom  so  many  of  them  shrank ;  and  if 
the  date  thus  assumed  be  correct^i.e.,  that  the  Epistle 
was  written  before,  and  not  after,  the  Council  of  Acts 
XV. — there  had  hardly  been  time  for  them  to  become 
acquainted  with  it.  It  is  significant,  too,  that  when  he 
specifies  the  special  form  of  faith  in  which  men  put  a 
false  trust,  it  was  not  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  but  the  old  simple 
Monotheistic  creed  of  Judaism,  "Thou  belie  vest  that 
there  is  one  God."  The  Antinomianisin  which  he  at- 
tacked was  that  of  those  whom  the  Baptist  had  reproved 
as  expecting  salvation  without  repentance,  because  they 
said  within  themselves  that  they  had  Abraham  to  their 
father  (Matt.  iii.  9),  and  thought  that  the  simple  repe- 
tition of  the  formula  which  served  them  as  a  creed 
— "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord  " — 
would  ensure  their  admission  into  tho  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Against  these  he  presses  home  tho  fact  that 
the  faith  of  Abraham  their  father  was  not  a  bare  assent 
to  a  dogma,  but  a  living  and  active  trust,  issuing  in 
thorough,  unhesitating  obedience. 

Such,  then,  was  the  life,  and  such  the  teaching  of  tho 
"  brother  of  the  Lord."  And  therefore  we  may  give 
thanks  that  the  Epistle  which  embodies  it  has,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  been  preserved  for  the  permanent 
instruction  of  the  Church,  and  see  in  it,  not,  as  Luther 
once  rashly  said,  "  an  epistle  of  straw,"  taking  its  place 
with  the  wood,  hay,  stubble,  that  even  good  men  have 
built  upon  the  one  Foundation,  but  among  the  precious 
treasures  which  the  Church  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  So 
long  as  worldliness  combines  with  formalism ;  so  long 
as  men  mistake  the  confession  of  an  orthodox  creed  for 
a  life  of  godliness,  and  disiiute  about  that  creed  with 
bitterness  and  passion ;  so  long  as  men  are  tempted  to 
combine  the  love  of  Mammon  with  that  of  God  ;  so  long, 
i.e.,  as  the  Church  is  militant  on  earth,  the  teaching  of 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James  can  never  become  obsolete, 
and  it  will  deliver  its  stern,  but  necessary  warnings  in 
the  ears  of  every  genei'ation. 
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DIFFICULT     PASSAGES     EXPLAINED. 

ST.    PAUL'S   EPISTLE   TO   THE    EPHESIANS. 

BT  C.   J.  VAUGHAN,   D.D.,   MASTEK  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 


"  And  bath  broken  down  tbe  middle  wall  of  partition  between 
lis;  baying  abolished  in  His  flesh  the  enmity,  even  the  law  of 
commandments  contained  in  ordinances." — Ephes.  ii.  14,  15. 

lE  general  idea  of  this  passage  is  plain, 
but  tbe  details  are  difficult.  Addressiug 
communities  predomiuautly  Gentile,  St. 
Paul  reminds  them  of  the  greatness  of  the 
change  by  which  thoy  have  been  brought  into  their  pre- 
sent condition  of  grace  and  chtirch  membershii).  "  Now 
in  Christ  Jesus  ye,  who  sometime  were  far  off,  are 
[were]  made  nigh  by  [in]  the  blood  of  Christ."  There 
is  an  evident  reference^  brought  out  still  more  distinctly 
iu  verse  17,  to  the  words  of  Isaiah  hni.  19,  "  Peace, 
peace  to  him  that  is  far  off,  and  to  him  that  is  near, 
saith  the  Lord  ;  and  I  will  heal  Mm "  (comp.  Acts  ii. 
39).  Tliis  "  making  nigh  "  is  (1)  "  in  Christ  Jesus,"  by 
inclusion  and  incorporation  in  Him.  It  is  (2)  a  thing 
done  and  accomplished :  the  aorist  tense  points  to  the 
moment  of  their  evangelisation,  of  their  conversion  and 
baptism  ;  if  not  to  an  earlier  time  still,  when  the  great 
redemption  was  ^vl•ought,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
opened,  once  for  all,  to  all  believei's.  It  is  (3)  "  in  the 
blood  of  Christ : "  just  as  the  liigh  priest  is  said  (Heb. 
ix.  25),  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  on  the  day  of 
Atonement,  "  in "  the  blood  of  the  appointed  victims, 
as  though  enveloped  iu  its  protecting  covering,  so 
Christians  are  said  to  be  brought  nigh  to  God  "  in 
the  blood  of  Christ "  (comiiare  Heb.  x.  19),  as  their 
enclosing  and  encasing  safeguard,  their  very  passport 
and  condition  of  entrance  into  Wie  holy  and  blessed 
Presence  which  is  their  sanctuary  and  home. 

He  goes  on  to  enlarge  npon  their  "  making  nigh," 
in  its  groundwork  and  history.  "For  He  [Himself]  is 
our  peace,  who  made  both  [Jew  and  Gentile]  one,  and 
broke  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition,  having  abo- 
lished, in  His  flesh,  the  enmity,  even  the  law  of  com- 
mandments contained  in  ordinances,  that  Ho  might  i 
create,  in  Himself,  the  two  into  one  new  man,  so 
making  peace." 

This  is,  in  substance,  the  rendering  of  our  English  ' 
version,  made  with  a  true  insight  into  a  construction  j 
which  has  been  much  perplexed  and  distorted  by  some  I 
later  interpreters. 

"  The  middle  wall  of  partition  "  is  a  p)hraso  of  some 
obscurity,  till  we  examine  its  sep.arato  terras  by  the 
help  of  parallel  passages  of  Scripture.  The  compound 
fi.ecr6Totxov  occurs  here  only.  But  we  have  to7xos  in 
the  Septuagint  version  of  Isa.  v.  5,  as  an  equivalent 
to  tppayfi6s,  in  the  words,  "  I  will  take  away  the  hedge 
{rl>payiA.6s)  thereof,  and  it  shall  be  eaten  up ;  and  break  ' 
down  the  wall  (toIxos)  thereof,  and  it  shall  be  trodden  \ 
down  : "  and  we  have  in  Ezek.  iv.  3  the  expression, 
'  Set  it  for  a  wall  (toIxos)  of  iron  between  (apcifiea-ov) 
thee  and  the  city;"  showing  that  the  ^ie(TiroLxiiy  is  "a 
wall  between"  two  persons  or  parties,  as  (here)  the 


Jew  and  the  Gentile.  The  genitive  toC  (ppayfiou  is 
explanatory :  •'  the  mid  wall  [consisting]  of  the  ippayij.6s." 
The  passage  just  quoted  from  Isaiah  is  the  key  to  the 
sense  as  well  as  the  phrase.  The  (ppayfxos-  (or  toIxos) 
there  is  the  "  fence  "  or  "  hedge  "  placed  by  "  the  Lord 
of  Hosts"  round  His  "vineyard,"  "the  house  of  Israel;" 
and  the  same  word  is  used  in  the  same  ai^plicatiou  in 
our  Lord's  parable  of  the  wicked  husbandmen,  in  Matt. 
xxi.  33,  and  Mark  xii.  1.  This  hedge  or  fence  between 
Israel  and  the  Gentile  world  was  the  Mosaic  Law ;  not 
one  part  of  that  law,  but  the  law  as  a  whole,  moral, 
judicial,  and  ceremonial.  Christ  is  here  said  to  have 
"broken  down"  this  barrier  between  Jew  and  Gentile 
by  His  death  on  the  cross. 

The  following  clause,  subordinate  and  almost  paren- 
thetical in  construction,  is  added  in  explanation  of  the 
brief  statement  of  the  former.  "  Ha^-ing  abolished, 
in  His  flesh,  the  enmity."  The  "flesh  "  spoken  of  is 
that  "  body  of  flesh,"  wherein  Christ  "  reconciled  "  us 
"through  death"  (Col.  i.  22)  ;  that  "flesh"  iu  which 
Chi'ist,  "  the  mystery  of  godliness,"  was  "  manifested  " 
at  His  nativity  (1  Tim.  iii.  16)  ;  that  "  likeness  of  flesh 
of  sin,"  in  which  God  "  sent  His  own  Son  "  (Rom.  viii. 
3) ;  that  "  flesh  "  which  He  "  gave  for  the  life  of  the 
world  "  (John  vi.  51)  ;  that  "  flesh  "  in  respect  of  which 
He  was  "put  to  death"  (1  Pet.  iii.  18),  "suft'ered  for 
us"  (1  Pet.  iv.  1) ;  that  "  body  of  Christ"  by  which  we 
were  put  to  death  to  the  law"  (Rom.  vii.  6).  The 
"  enmity  "  spoken  of  is  not  only,  or  chiefly,  the  feud 
between  Jew  and  Gentile,  springing  out  of  the  selection 
of  the  one  as  the  depositary  of  the  promise,  and  the 
possessor  of  the  revelation,  to  which  the  other  was  a 
stranger: 'it  is  rather  that  deeper  and  subtler  enmity 
which  man  the  sinner,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  cherishes 
towards  a  forsaken  and  defied  God,  and  of  which  all 
human  antagonisms,  whether  of  self-interest,  passion, 
or  religion,  are  but  the  sallies  and  outbursts.  It  is 
that  "enmity  against  God"  which  St.  Paul  makes  a 
characteristic  of  "  the  (t>p6yniJ-a  of  the  flesh  "  (Rom.  viii. 
7) ;  St.  James,  of  "the  friendship  of  the  world"  (James 
iv.  4) :  that  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  when  he  says, 
"  If,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God 
by  the  death  of  His  Son  "  (Rom.  v.  10) ;  and  again, 
"  Tou  that  were  sometime  alienated  and  enemies  in 
your  mind  by  [in]  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  He 
reconciled"  (Col.  i.  21). 

It  is  remarkable,  yet  in  perfect  harmony  with  his 
language  elsewhere,  that  St.  Paul  makes  this  "  enmity  " 
to  be.  in  other  words,  "the  law  of  commandments 
contained  in  ordinances."  It  would  be  a  gratuitous 
assumption  to  limit  this  "  law "  to  the  ceremonial 
portion  of  the  Mosaic  revelation.  The  word  "  com- 
mandments "  (iyroXzi)  is  the  regular  phrase  for  the 
Dirine  precepts  of  duty,  even  for  those  of  the  decalogue 
itself.      Our  Lord,  quoting   tlio  fifth  Commandment, 
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calls  it  "  God's  eVroX^  "  (Matt.  xt.  3 — 6) ;  and  says  to 
the  youug  ruler,  '•  Thou  kuowest  the  commandments 
(tos  ecToAas),  Do  not  commit  adultery.  Do  not  kiU,"  ic. 
(Mark  x.  19).  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  tenth  command- 
ment as  the  eVroAr;  (Bom.  vii.  8,  &.O.);  and  calls  the 
fifth  "the  fii-st  eVtoAt)  with  promise"  (Ephes.  \i.  2). 
Nor  is  the  other  word,  "  ordinances"  (S6yfi.aTa),  sugges- 
tive of  any  limitation.  Probably  meaning  a  "  decree," 
as  in  the  phrases,  "a  decree  from  CEesar  Augustus" 
(Luke  ii.  1),  "the  decrees  of  Cffisar"  (Acts  xvii.  7J,  "the 
decrees  that  were  ordaiued  by  the  apostles  and  elders " 
(Acts  xvi.  4) ;  the  word  S6yfia  is  found,  besides,  only  iu 
this  passage  and  iu  the  parallel  verse  of  the  accom- 
panying Epistle  (Col.  ii.  1-4),  "  Blotting  out  the  hand- 
writing of  ordinances  that  was  against  us " — or  more 
literally,  "  the  handwriting  that  was  against  us  by  its 
Sif-c/iaTa" — where  the  sense  is  at  least  as  ambiguous  as 
here,  and  must  be  decided  by  the  same  considerations. 

There  is  nothing  in  St.  Paul's  language  elsewhere, 
or  in  the  known  experience  of  human  nature,  to  make 
the  restriction  of  the  word  to  "  ordinances,"  in  the  sense 
of  "  ceremonial  rules,"  true  or  appropriate.  The  whole 
argument  of  the  7th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  tui-ns  upon  the  effect,  not  of  ceremonial,  but 
of  moral  precepts  upon  the  heart  and  life  of  the  fallen 
creature.  It  is  not  the  difficulty  of  an  exact  attention 
to  a  minute  and  burdensome  ritual,  but  the  difficulty  of 
obeying,  in  the  spirit,  a  moral  rule  such  as,  "  Thou 
shalt  not   desire,"  which   St.   Paul  there  adduces  iu 


justification  of  his  startling  expression,  "  The  motions 
(TraeijfiaTo)  of  sins,  which  [motions]  were  by  the  law, 
did  work  in  our  members  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto 
death "  (Rom.  vii.  5).  And  so,  in  the  paradoxical 
aphorism  of  1  Cor.  xv.  56,  '■  The  sting  of  death  is  sin, 
and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law,"  it  is  not  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  but  of  the  moral,  regarded  as  a  reve- 
lation of  duty,  saying,  "  Do  this,  and  thou  shalt  live  " — 
but  also,  "  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  iu 
all  things  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to 
do  them  " — that  St.  Paul  speaks,  with  a  deep  insight 
into  that  "weakness  of  the  mortal  nature,"  which  makes 
law  itseK  a  stimidus  to  transgression,  and  "the  thing 
which  should  have  been  for  our  health  an  occasion  of 
faUing." 

The  statement  befoi-e  us  is,  that  Christ  by  His  death 
abolished  the  Law,  not  in  one  part  of  it,  but  as  a  whole ; 
not  only  took  away,  by  His  Atonement,  its  condemning 
power  in  reference  to  this  part ;  but  also  destroyed  it 
as  a  system  of  commands  and  prohibitions,  offering 
reward  and  punishment  on  the  condition  of  a  rigid  and 
self-satisfying  obedience.  The  Law  of  Moses  is  uo 
longer  the  Divine  rule  for  man ;  although,  in  its  moral 
part,  being  the  transcript  of  a  prior  law,  the  relationship 
of  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  it  must  ever  retain  its 
binding  force,  not  iu  virtue  of  its  enactment  by  Moses, 
but  of  its  expressing  a  part  of  that  "  mind  of  Christ " 
(1  Cor.  ii.  16),  which  is  the  unwritten,  but  heart- written 
code  of  the  Christian. 
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EESING  (subst.).  The  printers  have 
allowed  the  old  form  to  remain.  Job  xli. 
18,  "  By  his  [le^^athan's]  neesings  a  light 
doth  shine,  and  his  eyes  are  like  the  eye- 
lids of  the  morning,"  though  in  2  Kings  iv.  35,  "  the 
childe  neesed  seven  times,"  they  have  without  any 
authority  prefixed  the  s.  The  A.  S.  was  niesan,  and 
both  forms  were  iu  general  use,  and  Ijoth  are  found 
in  Minshew.  "  Neesiug  "  is  the  word  iu  Job  both  in 
Beck  and  Wiclif,  though  in  Madden's  edition,  through 
mistaking  the  long  s  for  an  /,  wo  find  an  alternative 
form,  fneesynge.  The  readers  of  Shakespeare  will 
remember  Puck's  trick  of  slipping  away,  in  the  form  of 
a  three-legged  stool,  from  under  the  story-teller,  who 
"topples  down,"  to  the  merriment  of  the  whole  Jiarty, 

who 

"  Waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  nce=e,  and  swear 
A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there." 

[Midsummer  NigUCs  Dixam,  ii.  1.) 

Nether  {adj.),  lower,  A.  S.  nither,  nyther,  or  neothra; 
German,  nieder.  It  is  frequent  in  the  A.  V. :  Exod.  xix. 
17,  "They  stood  at  the  nether  part  of  the  mount;" 
"the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone"  are  mentioned  in 
Deut.  xxiv.  6 ;   Caleb  gave  his  daughter  Achsah  "  the 


upper  springs  and  the  nether  springs"  (Josh.  xv.  19 ; 
Judg.  i.  15).  See  also  1  Kings  ix.  17 ;  1  Chron.  vii.  24 ; 
Job  xli.  24;  Ezek.  xxxi.  14,  16,  18  ;  xxxii.  18,  24.  The 
superlative  nethermost  occurs  1  Kings  vi.  6.  In  Shake- 
speare we  find  nether  twice  in  connection  with  "  lip  : " 
"a  foolish  hanging  of  the  netlier  lip"  (1  Henry  IV.,  ii. 
4);  "why  gnaw  ye  so  your  Mei/ter  lip  P  "  (Othello, 'v.  2). 
Bacon  narrates  liow,  in  Jidian's  satire,  "  The  Ca3sars," 
all  the  emperors  were  "invited  to  a  banquet  of  the 
gods,  and  SUenus  the  jester  sat  at  the  nether  end  of 
the  table,  and  bestowed  a  scoff  on  every  one  as  they 


Or  ever  (prep.).  Or,  in  the  sense  of  "  before,"  was 
in  frequent  use  in  our  early  language,  and  when  coupled 
vrith  ever  or  ere  is  found  several  times  in  the  A.  V. 
Ps.  xe.  2,  "  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth, 
or  ever  Thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world ; " 
Prov.  viii.  23,  "  I  [wisdom]  was  set  up  from  everlasting 

.  .  or  ever  the  earth  was ;"  Cant.  vi.  12,  "  Or  ever 
I  was  aware ; "  Dan.  vi.  24,  "  The  lions  had  the  masteiy 
of  them  .  .  .  or  ever  they  came  to  the  bottom  of 
the  den  ;"  and  in  the  Prayer-book  Psalter,  Ps.  Jviii.  8, 
"  Or  ever  yoiu-  pots  be  made  hot  with  thorns."     Or  and 
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ere  ai-e  early  prepositions  sigoifylng  "  before."  The 
earlier  forms  are  stated  by  Dr.  Morris  {English  Acci- 
dence, p.  205)  to  be  ar  and  ae-r,  both  being  coinpara- 
tivos  of  the  root  a.  Or  is  connected  with  the  German 
ur,  and  in  A.  S.  appears  as  a  substantive,  signifying 
"  beginning,"  "  origui."  0/'  is  constantly  used  by  itself, 
as  by  Chaucer — 

"  Therefore  I  rede  (ailvise)  you  this  counsel  take, 
Forsaketh  siuue,  oi'  (before)  sinue  you  forsake." 

(Doctoiir's  Tnle.  12,219,  12,220.) 
"  Clear  was  the  day,  as  I  have  told  of  this." 

(/iiiiuWs  Tale,  1,085.) 

And  by  Henry  the  Minstrel  (a.d.  1461) — 

"  Willyam  Wallace,  or  he  was  man  of  armys, 
Gret  pita  thocht  that  Scotland  tuke  sic  harmys." 

(H'uHaa-,  i.  618.) 

Another  frequent  construction  is  or  than,  "  before 
that,"  as  in  Wiclif,  Gen.  xxvii.  10,  "  That  he  (Isaae) 
blisse  to  thee  or  than  he  die;"  and  or  that,  as  in 
Chaucer — 

"  Or  lliai  I  further  in  this  talo  pace."    (Prologue,  36.) 
The  reduplicated  form  or  ever,  or  or  ere,  which  is  the 
only  one  found  in   the    A.  V.,  is  frequent  in   Shake- 
speare— 

"Ha  I  I  heen  any  god  of  power  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sen  within  the  earth,  or  ere 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallowed."  (ToKipesf,  i.  2.) 

T)ie  form  ere  ever  appears  once  in  the  Apocrypha, 
Ecclus.  xxiii.  20,  "  He  knew  all  things  ere  ever  they  were 
created,"  and  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Collier  and 
Knight,  instead  of  the  usual "  or  ever,"  in  Hamlet,  i.  il — 

"  Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven, 
Ero  I  ha^l  ever  seen  that  day,  Horatio." 

Ouches,  sockets  of  gold  or  other  precious  metal,  to 

liold  jewels.     The  word  is  only  used  in  the  A.  V.,  Exod. 

xxviii.  11,  13,  and  xxxix.  16,  18,  for  the  gold  settings  of 

the  onyx  stones  of  the  high  priest's  cphod,  engraved 

ivith  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes.     In  a  marginal 

note  to  Wiclif 's  version,  Exod.  xxv.  7,  the  "  breastplate," 

or  "racional."  is  defined  as  "an   ouclie  ou  the  priest's 

breast,   ou  which  was  written  doom  and  treuth."     In 

Granmer'.s  version,  for  ouches  wo  read  "  hooles  of  gold." 

The  true  form  appears  to  be  nouche  (as  nadder  is  of 

adder,  napron  of  apron,  newt  of  eft,  &c.),  derived  from 

the  Italian  nocchio,  a  "  knob  "  or  "  knot."     This  form 

appears  in  Wiclif,  Exod.  xxWii.  4  ;  1  Mace.  x.  89 ;  xi. 

58,  &c.,  and  is  used  by  Chaucer,  of  Griselda — 

'*A  coroune  on  hire  hed  they  han  ydressed. 
And  aette  hire  ful  of  nouches  gret  or  smal." 

(Clerlce's  Ta!,j,  8,238  ) 

Spenser  uses  the  form  ouic/i;  thus  he  describes  Duessa — 

"  Like  a  Persian  mitro  ou  her  hed 
She  wore  with  crowns  and  oirclies  garnished."  (F.  Q.,  I.  ii,  13.) 

Shakespeare's  Falstaff  sings  a  scrap  of  a  song — 

"  Brooches,  pearls,  and  owcheti."  (2  Hciirj;  IV.,  ii.  4.) 

These  examples  show  that  ouclie  was  used  in  a  wider 

sense,  not  merely  for  the  setting,  but  for  the  whole 

jewel. 

Peex)  («ei'6  intran.'),  fouml  twice  in  the  A.V.  :  Isa. 
viii.  19.  "  Wizards  th.at  pr-cp  aud  mutter;"  x.  14.  •'  Tlicre 
was  none  (nestling)  that  moved  the  wing,  or  opened  the  ; 


mouth,  or  peeped."  It  is  an  imitative  word,  like 
"  cheep,"  formed  after  the  shrill  cry  of  young  birds,  like 
the  Greek  imrni^eiv,  the  Latin  J)  ijj  ire,  the  French  jije^jier. 
It  is  used  by  Sir  M.  Wiat,  e.  1540,  for  the  squeak  of  a 
mouse — • 

"  At  last  she  asked  softly  who  was  there  ; 
Aud  in  her  lauguage,  as  well  as  she  could, 
'  Pccj),'  Quod  the  other,  '  Sister,  I  am  here.'  "  (Sal.  i.  43.) 

The  French  verb  pepier  is  explained  by  Cotgrave  "  to 
peep,  cheep,  or  pule  as  a  young  bird  in  the  neast ;"  and 
pepiexir,  as  "  a  peeper,  cheeper,  puler."  Ben  Jonson 
adopts  it,  but  probably  borrows  it  from  the  Scriptm-al 
use — 

"  O  the  ouely  oracle 
That  ever  jj'cpt,  or  spoke  out  of  a  doublet." 

(Staple  o/^eics,  Act  ii.,  sc.  4,  Richardson.) 

Pill  (verb  act.),  to  pare,  bark,  skin,  the  same  as  the 
modern  peel,  which  is  also  found  (Isa.  xviii.  2,  7  ;  Ezek. 
xxix.  18).  Pilled  only  occurs  in  the  A.  V. :  Gen.  xxx. 
37,  38,  "  Jacob  took  him  rods  .  .  .  and  pilled  white 
strakes  in  them,  .  .  .  and  ho  set  the  rods  which  ho 
had  pilled  before  the  flocks;"  and  Tob.  si.  13,  "The 
whiteness  pilled  away  from  the  corners  of  his  eyes." 
Wiclifs  version  of  the  former  passage  is  vigorotisly 
idiomatic  :  Jacob  "  a  jjarti  unryendide  them  [took  off  the 
rind  or  bark],  and  riendis  drawun  awey  ...  in 
thilke  that  weren  piilde  semede  whyt«ness."  Chaucer 
describes  the  Sonipnour — 

"  Quyk  he  was,  and  chirped  as  a  sparwe, 
V/ith  skalled  browes  blake,  and  piled  herd  "  (cropfc  beard). 

(Prol.  627.) 

Shakespeare  makes  Shylock  say  of  Jacob — 

"  The  skilful  shepherd  }>iUed  me  certain  wands." 

{McrchcLTit  of  Venice,  i.  3.)  ; 
and  Queen  Margaret — 

"  Hear  me,  you  wrangling  pirates  that  fall  out 
In  sharing  that  which  you  have  itided  from  me." 

(Eic?iai-d  III.,  i.  3.) 

Poll  (verb  act.),  to  cut,  to  lop,  to  clip  the  poll  or  head. 
So  a  pollard  is  a  tree  whose  head  has  been  lopped,  and 
a  polled  cow  is  one  without  horns.  This  verb  is  often 
connected  by  old  writers  with  the  preceding,  pill. 
Thus— 

"  He  hath  a  groom  of  evil  trnize. 
Which  poU  and  -piU  the  poor  in  piteous  wize." 

(Spenser,  F.  Q,,  V.  ii.  6.) 
"Piliinj  and  jiolliiig  is  grown  out  of  request  siuce  plaiuo  pilfering 
came  into  fashion."  Wimfood's  Memorial  (Nares), 

It  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  of  Absalom  cutting  his  hair, 
2  Sam.  xiv.  26,  "When  he  polled  his  head,  for  at  every 
year's  end  he  polled  it ;  because  the  hair  was  heavy 
on  him,  therefore  he  polled  it ;"  and  in  a  similar  sense, 
Ezek.  xliv.  20,  "  Neither  shall  they  (the  priests)  shave 
their  heads  .  .  .  they  shall  only  poll  their  heads," 
and  Micali  i.  16,  "  Poll  thee  for  thy  delicate  children." 
Wiclif  employs  it,  1  Cor.  xi.  6,  "  If  a  womman  be  not 
veylid  orkeuerid,  be  she  piollid  ;  for  if  it  is  a  foul  thing 
to  a  woman  for  to  bo  pollid,  or  for  to  bo  ma;id  ballid, 
voyle  she  hir  head."  Richardson  quotes  from  North's 
Plutarch:  "His  death  did  so  grieve  them  th.at  they 
polled  tlieuiselves,  they  clii^pod  off  their  horses'  and 
mules'  hair  "  (p.  230). 
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r-^  i'  lias  often  boon  said  that  the  coutrast 
between  the  Peter  of  the  Go-spel — impid- 
sive,  unsteadfast,  slow  of  heart  to  under- 
stand the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom^ 
and  the  same  Apostle  as  he  meets  us  in  the  Acts,  firm 
find  courageous,  ready  to  go  to  prison  and  to  death, 
the  ruler  of  a  church,  the  preacher  of  a  faith,  the  inter- 
preter of  Scripture,  is  one  of  the  most  con\'incing  proofs 
of  the  power  of  Christ's  resurrection  and  the  mighty 
•working  of  the  Pentecostal  gift.  And  so  indeed  it  is. 
The  change  that  liad  taken  place  was  too  rapid  to  be 
explained  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  growth  and 
development,  of  study  and  of  thought,  and  we  are 
compelled  to  "  wonder,"  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
wondered  then,  at  the  transformation  of  those  who  had 
been  known  as  "  unlearned  and  ignorant  men "  into 
apostles  and  theologians.  The  first  of  the  Epistles 
that  bear  the  name  of  St.  Peter  presents,  however, 
a  yet  more  marvellous  contrast  to  the  utterances  of 
rash  zeal  and  half-formed  thoughts,  as  of  one  who  wist 
not  what  he  said,  of  which  so  many  are  recorded  in  the 
Gospels.  Nowhere,  not  even  in  the  fullest  and  loftiest 
portions  of  St.  Paul's  writings,  is  there  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  faith,  a  spirit  more  entirely  in 
harmony  with  the  mind  of  Christ.  To  him  have  been 
in  part  revealed  the  things  which  "  the  angels  desire  to 
look  into"  (1  Pet.  i.  12),  the  my,stery  of  the  completion 
of  the  redeeming  work  behind  the  veil  that  separates  us 
from  the  unseen  world,  the  preaching  to  the  "  spirits  in 
prison,"  the  "Gospel  preached  unto  the  dead"  (1  Pet. 
iii.  19;  iv.  6).  And  with  this  there  is  a  delicate  and 
subtle  handling  of  the  great  ethical  duties  of  man's  life, 
as  modified  by  the  facts  and  precepts  of  the  Gosjiel, 
which  reminds  us  of  the  Eijistle  to  the  Ephesiaus.  No 
one  can  read  the  Epistle  itself  in  the  spirit  of  earnest- 
ness and  prayer,  without  being  brought  some  way 
onward  in  his  heavenly  course.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  Leighton's  noble  Commentary  will  see  to  what  a 
height  of  holiness  and  spiritual  wisdom  it  may  lead  one 
who  fulfils  the  conditions  of  a  true  learner. 

In  this  instance  it  is  allowable,  I  believe,  to  trace  the 
ordinary  as  well  as  the  special  and  supernatural  woi'kings 
of  Divine  grace,  the  influence  of  growth  and  experience, 
of  companionship  with  a  mind  more  rapidly  and  fully 
illumined  than  his  own,  of  writings  in  which  tlie  higher 
truths  of  faith  were  set  forth  in  their  completeness. 
We  know  from  St.  Paul's  own  statement  (Gal.  ii.  2,  9) 
that  St.  Peter,  like  St.  James,  had  accepted  the  Gospel 
which  that  Apostle  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  and  had 
given  to  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  We  know, 
from  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  (xv.  7),  that  he  welcomed 
and  supported  him  against  the  narrower  zeal  of  the  half- 
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Christianised  Pharisees.  If  we  assume  the  genuineness 
of  the  Second  Epistle  that  bears  his  name,  wo  know 
also  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  writings  of  that  Apostle 
(including  some,  it  may  be,  that  have  not  come  down  to 
us)  had  found  their  way  into  his  hands,  and  that  though 
he  found  in  them  some  things  "  hard  to  be  understood," 
he  had  yet  recognised  the  writer  as  having  had  a 
wisdom  given  to  him,  which  made  them  a  revelation 
of  truths  to  which  the  Church  would  do  well  to  give 
heed.  If  for  one  moment  there  had  been  something 
like  antagonism  between  the  two  (Gal.  ii.  11),  the  pain 
of  that  conflict,  like  the  other  paroxysm  of  contention 
that  divided  Barnabas  from  St.  Paul,  had  left  behind 
it  no  traces  of  bitterness;  and  the  Epistle  which  he 
writes  to  churches,  many  of  which  must  have  been 
founded  by  St.  Paul,  and  all  of  which  had  come  in 
contact  with  his  teaching,  bears  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  resentment  or  alienation.  He  is  content  to  learn 
from  the  teacher  who  had  rebuked  him,  and  reproduces 
largely  (as  a  glance  at  the  marginal  references  in  any 
ordinary  Bible  will  show  abundantly)  the  truths  which 
he  had  been  taught  by  him.  The  assumption  thus  made 
on  the  strength  of  his  own  words  in  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  confirmed  by  two  facts,  which  would,  even 
without  them,  have  suggested  the  same  inference.  When 
he  wi-ites  his  first  Epistle,  Mark  is  with  him  (v.  13),  who 
had  been  St.  Paul's  fellow-traveller  and  fellow-worker  in 
his  first  missionary  joumcy,  and  who  was  not  likely  to 
have  been  chosen  for  that  office  unless  he  had  been  pre- 
viously trained  by  the  Apostle  for  it.  Sylvanus,  the 
bearer  of  the  Epistle,  had  been  with  St.  Paul  at  Antioch 
for  many  months,  was  chosen  to  take  the  place  of  Bar- 
nabas iu  his  second  and  greater  missionary  enterprise 
among  the  Gentiles,  had  himself  been  joined  with  the 
Apo.stle  in  the  salutations  of  two  of  his  Epistles 
(1  and  2  Thessalonians),  and  had  probably  acted  as  liis 
amanuensis. 

We  know  too  little  of  the  life  of  St.  Peter  outside  the 
record  of  the  Acts  to  be  able  to  say  with  certainty  what 
circumstances  led  him  to  address  these  churches,  which, 
so  far  as  we  know,  he  had  not  visited ;  nor  at  what  time 
he  wrote  these  Epistles  to  them.  We  have  a  few 
scattered  hints,  and  have  to  piece  them  together  as  we 
can.  And  first,  we  have  no  trace  of  his  presence  at 
Jerusalem  for  any  length  of  time  after  the  Council  of 
Acts  XV.  For  a  considerable  length  of  time  he  lived  and 
worked  at  Antioch,  still  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision 
(Gal.  ii.  11),  yet  teaching  in  the  mother-city  of  Geutilo 
Christendom.  Thence  he  appears  to  have  gone  to  the 
further  East,  and  to  have  made  the  great  city  on  the 
Euphrates— so  famous  iu  the  history  and  prophecy  of 
Israel,  still   flourishing  and  wealthy,  and   the  seat  of 
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a  large  Jewish  population — the   heasi-quavters  of   liis 
ministry.     In  the  name  of  the  church  of  Babylon,'  as 
elect  together  with  them,  he  sends  greetings  to  tlioso  to 
whom  he  writes  (1  Pet.  v.  13).    And  he  writes,  it  will 
be  noticed,  still  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision,  ito 
those  who,  like  the  "  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad " 
of  St.  James's  Epistle,  were  "among  the  strangers  of 
the  dispersion" — Jews  dwelling  among  Gentiles.     It 
was  at  a  time,  apparently,  when  they  needed  counsel, 
when  no  other  teacher  of  ecxual  authority  was  at  hand 
to  comfort  them  ;    when  St.  Paul,  who  had   f oimded 
so  many  churches  in  those  regions,  had  been  cut  off 
from  them,  possibly  after  that  last  visit  of  his,  sub- 
sequent to  the  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  of  which 
we  read  that  it  was  a  time  of   trial  and  persecution, 
which  led  "  all  in  Asia  "  to  turn  away  from  him  (2  Tim. 
i.  15).     From  this  Epistle  we  learn  that  they  were  at 
the  beginning  of  a  "  fiery  trial "  (1  Pot.  iv.  12) ;   that 
their  name  was  cast  out  as  cvU  (ii.  12) ;   that  the  name 
of  Christian,  which  had  liad  its  birth-place  in  Antioch 
(Acts  xi.  26),  had  spread  westward   to   these  Asiatic 
churches,  and   was,  as   afterwards  imder  Trajan,  the 
test-word  of  their  persecutors.     If  they  accepted  the 
title,  they  were  looked  upon  as  self-condemned ;  to  dis- 
own it,  to  plead  "  not  guilty "  to  the  charge  of  being 
a  Christian,  was  enough  to  ensure  them  an  acquittal. 
We  may  infer  from  the  earnest  counsels  of  chaps,  ii., 
iii.,  that  the  Apostle  feared  lest  the  enthusiasm  of  then- 
new  life  should  lead  them  to  take  part  in  anarcluc  or 
revolutionary  movements;   from  his  warnings  against 
the  luxury  that  showed  itself  in  "  the  plaiting  of  hair 
and  wearing   of    gold,   and   putting   on   of   apparel " 
(iii.  3),  that   the   new   faith  numbered   some   at   least 
of  the  "honourable  women"  of  the  wealthier  classes 
among    its    disciples;    from  his    desire   that  the   be- 
lievers should  be   able   to    give   an   answer    (literally, 
an  apology)  to  every  man  that  asked  them  a  reason 
of  the  hope  that  was  in  them"  (iii.  15),  that  there  were 
men  among  them  with  suificient  culture  to  venture  on 
such  a  vindication.     The  profound  spiritual  truths  of 
which  the  Epistle  is  the  utterance,  must  l)o  left  to  the 
meditation  of  the  devout  reader,  guided  by  a  teacher 
like  Leigliton.      Here  it  wiU   be  enough  to  note   the 
external  facts  as  to  the  ^vriter  of  tlie  Epistle,  and  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  which  will  best  helji  the 
student  to  appreciate  its  general  bearing.     And  here, 
in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  dwelt  on,  we  may 
note  two  or  three  points  of  interest. 

(1.)  St.  Peter  lived  as  St.  Paul  did,  in  the  expectation 
of  the  coming  of  Christ  as  not  far  off.  The  thought  of 
his  "  appearing  "  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to 
redress  all  wrongs  and  punish  all  e^al,  and  reward  the 
faitliful,  is  the  ground  of  his  Iiopo  for  the  future.  But 
even  in  tlie  First  Ejiistle,  and  yet  more  strongly  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  Second,  this  hope  is  tempered  by  the 


^  The  conjecture  that  St.  Peter  wrote  from  a  garrison  town 
named  Babylon,  ou  the  E^'yptiau  frontier,  or  that  he  anticipated 
the  mystic  symholism  oE  the  Apocalypse,  and  thus  indicated  that 
ho  wrote  from  Rome,  may  safely  be  dismissed  as  altogether 
arbitrary. 


feeling  that  the  times  and  the  seasons  were  not  revealed 
to  him ;  that  the  prophets  of  the  Kcw  Testament,  not 
less  than  those  of  the  Old,  were  still  in  the  position  of 
those  who  "  enquired  and  searched  dihgently,  or  what 
manner  of  -time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  that  was  in  them 
did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings 
that  shoidd  come  on  Christ  (ra  iraOrifiaTa  tls  XptaThf),  ust 
in  Himself  only,  but  in  His  people,  and  the  glory  that 
shoidd  foUow"  (i.  11).- 

(2.)  We  may  note  some  coincidences  bearing  on  the 
personal  history  of  the  writer.     He  who  had  heard  of 
the  witness  of  the  Baptist  to   "  tlie  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sins  of   tlie  world  "  (John  i.  29,  36), 
dwells  ou  the  fact  that   all   believers  were   i-edeemed 
'•  with  the  precious  blood  of  Clu'ist,  as  of  a  lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot "  (1  Pet.  i.  19).     He  to  whom 
had   been    given   the    special    thrice-repeated    charge, 
"  Feed  my  sheep  "  (John  xxi.  15 — 17),  reproduces  that 
command  in  his  exhortation  to  his  brother  elders  to  feed 
tlie  flock  of  God  which  was  among  them,  and  points 
to  Christ  almost  in  the  very  words  which  the  beloved 
disciple  has  recorded,  as  the  "  Chief  Shepherd  "  that 
sliall  reward  all  faitliful  shepherds  who  serve  under  Him 
(1  Pet.  V.  2).     He  who  for  so  many  years  was  a  fellow- 
worker  with  the  brother  of  his  Lord,   dwells  on  the 
truth  that  those  who  live  the  new  life  are  "  bom  again, 
not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,   by  the 
word   of   God,   which    liveth   and    abideth   for   ever " 
(1  Pet.  i.  23) ;  even  as  St.  James  had  taught  that  "  God 
of  His  own  wiU  begat  us  with  the  Word  of  Truth  " 
(James  i.  18) ;   and   gives,   as  he  does,  as  the  reward 
of  the  highest  Christian  grace,  manifested  in  act,  that 
it  "  shaU  cover  the  multitude  of  sins  "  (James  t.  20 ; 
1  Pet.  iv.  8).     He  whom  Satan  had  "  desired  to  have 
that  he  might  sift  him  as  wheat"  (Luke  xxii.  31),  and 
who  in  that  sifting  had  failed  so  grievously,  warns  men 
out  of  his  own  bitter  experience,  that  "then'  adversary, 
the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  goeth  about,  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour"  (1  Pet.  t.  8).     Such  was  the  Epistle, 
the  genuineness  of  which  may  be  looked  on  as  all  but 
unquestioned,  even  by  the  wildest  criticism,  whicli  the 
Galilean  fisherman  left  as  a  perpetual  possession  to  the 
Church  of  Christ.     The  keys  of  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven 
had  been  given  to  him  as  the  symbol  that  he  was  called 
to  the  ofiiee  of  a  scribe  instructed  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  and  with  these  he  had,  as  it  were,  ojiened  the 
doors  of  the  house  of  the  Interpreter,  and  brought  forth 
out  of  the   trea.sm'es  of  the  Divine  wisdom   "  things 
new  and  old."     The  claims  which  have  been  made  to 
rest  on  that  power  of  the  keys,  on  the  promise  that  on 
tlie  faith  which  he  proclaimed  Christ  would  build  His 
Church,  may  be  baseless,  and  in  tlieir  ultimate  develop- 
ment monstrous ;  but  in  the  teaching  of  this  Epistle, 
so   rich   in   all   spiritual    knowledge,    in   all   that  can 
establish  and   strengthen  the    unstable   soul,  wo   may 
recoguise  no  unworthy  fulfilment  of  that  high  fimction 
of  which  the  promise  spoke. 

-  I  may  ho  allowed  to  refer  to  the  paper  ou  "  The  Prophets  of 

the  New  Testament,"  in  my  volume  of  Biblical  Studies,  for  the 
exegesis  of  this  passage.  ' 
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ORDERS   XXVI. — XXIX.      SIMARUBEjE, 

'"*— — "^— ^""^ HE  small  oi-der  of  Quassiads  {Simarubece), 
consisting'  of  bitter  shrubs  or  trees,  natives 
of  tropical  regions,  is  represented  in  the 
flora  of  Palestine  by  a  single  tree,  which 
is  found  only  in  the  depressed  valley  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  reaching  as  far  north  as  Jericho.  This  is  the 
Balanites  ^(jijptiaca,  Del.,  a  small  scrubby  thorn-tree 
with  a  hard  wood  used  for  making  walking-sticks  at 
Jerusalem,  and  an  oval  fruit  not  unlike  a  walnut,  from 
which  is  obtained  an  oil  prepared  by  the  Arabs  of 
Jericho,  and  sold  to  travellers  imder  the  erroneous  name 
of  Balm  of  Gilead. 

The  large  order  of  Soapworts  {Scqiindacecp)  is  repre- 
sented iu  the  Holy  Land  ]jy  two  maples  found  on  the 
Lebanon  range ;  while  a  single  species  of  the  Meliad 
order  {Meliacew)  is  planted  abundantly  by  the  road- 
sides, but  nowhere  occurs  in  a  wild  state.  This  is  the 
Bead  tree,  or  Pride  of  India  (Melia  Azedarach,  Linn.), 
formmg  an  agi'eeable  shade  to  the  travellers  by  its 
dense  mass  of  compound  winged  leaves.  The  sweet- 
scentod  lUac  flowers  arc  collected  into  an  erect  spike, 
and  are  succeeded  by  a  cluster  of  pale  blue  fruits,  about 
the  size  of  currants,  which  are  often  used  as  beads  for 
rosaries. 

The  Vines  {Vitacew)  form  a  small  order  of  cKmbing 
plants,  widely  distributed  over  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions  of  the  world.  They  have  large  simple 
leaves  like  the  grape-vine,  or  compound  leaves  like  the 
Virginian  creeper,  an  American  plant  lai'gely  grown  in 
England,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  not  generically  distinct 
from  the  true  vines.  The  indigenous  flora  of  Europe 
is  without  any  representative  of  the  order,  though  the 
well-known  grape-vine  has  long  been  under  cidtivation 
iu  the  southern  countries  of  this  continent.  The  Eomaus 
brought  the  -i-ine  to  Britain.  The  different  attempts 
that  have  been  since  made  to  bring  it  into  cultivation 
have  failed.  It  was  found  to  be  at  best  but  a  precarious 
crop,  and  it  never  produced  a  satisfactory  mne,  because 
the  summer  temperature  is  neither  sufficiently  great  nor 
long  continued  to  ripen  the  grape  completely.  Further 
north  than  50°  north  latitude  is  too  cold,  and  further 
south  than  36°  is  too  hot  for  the  vine  to  attain  per- 
fection. It,  however,  accommodates  itself  remarkably 
to  artificial  treatment,  and  is  consequently  extensively 
cultivated  under  glass  in  countries  much  beyond  its 
northern  limits. 

The  vine  has  been  cultivated  from  the  remotest 
antiquity  on  account  of  its  fruit.  Representations  of  it 
are  to  })e  foimd  in  the  early  sculptured  monuments  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria ;  while  the  Bible  carries  its  history 
back  to  the  days  of  Noah,  who  "  began  to  be  an  husband- 
man, and  he  planted  a  ^^neyard"  (Gen.  ix.  20).  Like 
other  plants  which  have  been  from  the  earliest  times 
associated  with  man,  it  is  impossible   to  discover  its 
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,  j  native  locality.     It  is  generally  believed  that  the  moun- 


tainous region  Ijetweeu  the  Euphrates  and  the  Caspian 
Sea  to  the  north-east  of  Palestine  is  its  original  country. 
AVUd  vines  are  frequently  met  with  iu  the  woods  in  this 
region,  but  these  may  be  the  evidence  and  the  remains 
of  a  former  cultivation,  rather  than  the  spontaneoafi 
growth  of  the  plant  in  its  native  locality.  It  is  certainly 
not  iudigcuous  to  Palestine,  but  is  still  under  cultivation 
there.  A  wild  vine  (Vitis  orientalis,  Linn.)  having 
compound  leaves,  like  those  of  the  Virginian  creeper, 
is  sometimes  met  with  on  the  low  lauds  near  the  coast, 
and  is  indigenous  to  this  region. 

So  numci'ous  are  the  references  to  the  vine  and  its 
products  in  the  Bible  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
notice  them  all  iu  this  paper.  From  them  we  learn 
that  in  the  days  of  Abraham  the  Holy  Land  produced 
its  grape  harvest,  for  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem, 
brought  forth  bread  and  wine  for  Abraham's  refresh- 
ment, when  he  was  on  his  way  back  from  delivering 
Lot  out  of  the  hands  of  his  captors  (Gen.  xiv.  18). 
When  Joseph  was  carried  into  Egypt,  he  found  the  vine 
cultivated  there ;  and  we  learn  from  the  dream  of  the 
ro3^il  butler  that  the  sweet  and  uufermeuted  juice  of 
the  grape  was  drunk  by  Pharaoh.  "  A  vine  was  before 
me  .  .  .  and  Pharaoh's  cup  was  in  my  hand :  and  I 
took  the  grapes,  and  pressed  them  into  Pharaoh's  cup, 
and  I  gave  the  cup  into  Pharaoh's  hand  "  (Gen.  xl. 
9 — 11).  Some  200  years  later  the  captive  Israelites 
were  familiar  with  the  vine  in  Egypt,  where  it  must 
then  have  lieen  extensively  gro^vn,  seeing  that  the  fig 
and  it  are  specially  mentioned  as  the  crops  which  were 
destroyed  by  the  plague  of  hail  that  the  Lord  rained 
on  Egypt.  "He  destroyed  their  vines  with  hail,  and 
then-  sycomore-trees  with  great  hailstones  (Ps.  Ixxviii. 
47,  margin).  In  the  wilderness  the  memories  of  the 
Israelites  went  back  to  these  fruitfid  vineyards.  In 
their  murmuriugs  against  Moses,  their  plaint  was, 
"  Wherefore  have  ye  made  us  to  come  out  of  Egypt, 
to  bring  us  into  this  evil  place  ?  it  is  no  place  of  seed, 
or  of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranates  "  (Numb. 
XX.  6). 

The  terms  iu  which  the  Lord  described  to  His  people 
while  joiu'ueyiug  in  the  wilderness  the  liuid  which  Ho 
had  given  to  them,  shows  that  the  vine  had  ah-eady 
been  extensively  cultivated  there.  It  was  "  a  land  of 
wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  pome- 
granates" (Dent.  viii.  8),  where  they  should  possess 
^dueyards  and  olive-trees  which  they  had  not  planted 
(Deut.  vi.  11).  And  the  lucu  whom  Moses  sent  to  spy 
the  land,  whether  it  was  good  or  bad,  confirmed  this 
description  ;  when,  having  cut  down  from  the  vjiUey  of 
Eshcol  '•  a  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  they  bare 
it  between  two  upon  a  staff"  iuto  the  camp  (Nimib.  xiii. 
23),  at  once  an  earnest  and  an  evidence  to  the  people  of 
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the  rich  laud  tlioy  were  going  to  possess.  When  at 
lengtli,  Israel  having  obtained  possession  of  tlie  land, 
Judah  received  as  his  portion  the  terraced  hills  of  the 
■south  clad  with  vineyards,  the  blessing  of  Jacob  was 
fully  realised,  "  Binding  his  foal  unto  the  vine,  and 
his  ass's  colt  unto  the  choice  vine,  ho  washed  his  gar- 
ments in  wine,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes  " 
(Gen.  xlis.  11).  The  extraordinary  productiveness  of 
the  vineyards  of  Judah  must  liavo  often  recalled  to 
tlie  devout  husbandman  this  prophetic  blessing  of  his 
ancestor;  just  as  the  modern  aspect  of  the  whole  region 
forcibly  recalls  to  the  traveller  a  later  prophetic  warning 
now  singularly  fulfilled,  "  I  will  destroy  hor  \-ines  and 
her  fig-trees,  whereof  she  hath  said,  These  are  my 
rewards  that  my  lovers  have  given  me  :  and  I  will  make 
them  a  forest,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  sliall  eat 
them "  (Hos.  ii.  12).  The  terraced  hills  are  all  bai-o ; 
not  a  vine  is  to  be  seen  in  the  vaUey  of  Bshcol ;  and 
there  are  no  traces  of  Solomon's  famous  vineyards  at 
En-gedi,  save  the  teiTaces,  and  the  huge  empty  cisterns 
which  supphed  the  ^-ines  with  water.  The  Turks  and 
Saracens,  wlio  have  so  long  held  the  land,  have  been 
the  chief  means  of  bringing  abo>it  this  stale  of  things, 
the  use  of  wine  being  forbidden  to  them  by  their 
religion.  But  they  will  not  always  possess  the  land ; 
and  in  the  picture  of  restored  Israel,  which  the  sure 
TTord  of  proi^hecy  gives,  the  vine  occupies  a  prominent 


place.  The  few  and  scattered,  yet  singularly  productive 
vineyards  of  Judah,  which  travellers  see,  will  yet  spread 
untU  they  again  cover  the  terraced  lulls  of  that  land,  as 
it  is  said,  "I  will  bring  back  the  captivityof  my  people 
Israel,  .  .  .  and  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  drink 
the  wine  thereof "  (Amos  ix.  14).  "The  mountains 
shall  drop  sweet  wine"  (Amos  ix.  13). 

When  the  vine  was  planted  in  a  garden,  or  near  a 
house,  it  was  generally  trained  over  trelhs-work,  so  as 
to  secure  the  shady  arbour  so  coveted  in  the  East.  The 
sculptures  from  the  palaces  of  Assyria  represent  scones 
in  the  royal  garden  where  the  king  and  queen,  or 
their  guests,  are  resting  under  the  grateful  shade  of 
carefully-trained  vines,  and  are  being  refreshed  with 
the  juico  expressed  from  the  grapes,  which  abundantly 
hang  from  them. 

In  the  vineyard  the  vine  was  not  carried  to  such  a 
height ;  the  branches  were  kept  from  the  gi-ound  by 
.short  props.  The  vineyard  was  enclosed  by  a  fence,  to 
protect  it  from  the  sheep  and  cattle,  which  are  fond  of 
the  tender  leaves,  as  well  as  from  the  wild  animals, 
which  made  destructive  inroads  upon  it.  In  the  poetic 
figure  of  Israel,  represented  as  a  vine  brought  out  of 
Egyjit.  so  exquisitely  sustained  and  amplified  in  the 
80th  Psalm,  the  -wi-iter  deplores  that  through  the  broken- 
down  hedges  "  the  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  wasto  it, 
and  the  wild  beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it "  (Ps.  Ixxx. 
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131.  Jackals  and  foxes,  both  alike  fond  of  grapes,  arc 
great  enemies  to  the  vine-growers.  To  one  or  other  of 
these  animals  Solomon  refers,  when  he  says,  "  Take  iis 
the  foxes,  the  little  foxes  that  destroy  the  vines  :  for 
our  vines  bear  tender  grajies  "  (Cant.  ii.  15). 

Besides  the  fence,  each  vineyard  was  provided  with  a 
watch-tower,  which  afforded  protection  to  the  cultivator, 
and  enabled  him  to  detect  the  approach  of  any  enemy. 
The  vines  require  continual  attention ;  they  must  bo 
carefully  pruned  and  purged,  that  they  may  bring  forth 
more  and  better  fruit ;  they  must  be  jiropped  up  and 
weeded ;  so  that  during  the  growth  of  the  vines  the 
tower  was  always  occupied  by  some  one  discharging 
those  duties. 

Each  vineyard  had  its  wine-press,  the  practice  being 
to  express  the  juice  from  the  grape  in  the  field.  The 
wine-presses  were  generally  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
and  largo  numbers  of  them  remain  at  the  present  day. 
They  consisted  of  two  vats  or  presses,  the  upper  and 
larger  one  for  treading  the  grapes,  and  a  smaller  one 
for  receiving  the  juice  or  mast.  Dr.  Robinson  thus 
describes  one  of  these  ancient  wine-presses  which  he 
observed  near  Jerusalem; — "Advantage  had  been  taken 


of  a  ledge  of  rock ;  on  the  upper  side,  towards  the  south, 
a  shallow  vat  had  been  dug  out  eight  feet  square  and 
fifteen  inches  deep,  its  bottom  declining  slightly  toward 
the  south.  The  thickness  of  rock  left  on  the  north  side 
was  ono  foot;  and  two  feet  lower  down  on  that  side 
another  smaller  vat  was  excavated,  four  feet  squai-e  by 
three  feet  deep.  The  grapes  were  trodden  in  the 
shallow  upper  vat,  and  the  juice  drawn  ofE  by  a  hole  at 
the  bottom,  still  remaining,  into  the  lower  vat.  This 
ancient  press  would  seem  to  prove  that  in  other  days 
these  hills  were  covered  with  vineyards ;  and  such  is  its 
state  of  preservation  that,  were  there  still  grapes  in  the 
vicinity,  it  might  at  once  be  brought  into  use  without 
repair"  {Bibl.  Research.,  iii.,  p.  137).  Canon  Tristram 
observed  no  less  than  eleven  of  these  wine-presses  on 
the  east  of  Carmel  alone.  Being  dug  out  of  the  rock, 
they  are  often  filled  with  earth,  ivud  passed  by  travellers 
without  being  observed. 

The  juice  of  the  grape  was  pressed  out  by  men,  moro 
or  fewer  in  number  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  tho 
pres.s.  It  was  a  fatiguing  operation,  and  they  sang  or 
shouted  to  encourage  each  other.  "  He  shall  give  a 
shout,  a.s  they  that  tread  the  grapes  "  (Jcr.  xxv.  30). 
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THE   SECOND   EPISTLE   OF   ST.    PETER  AND   THE   EPISTLE   OP   ST.   JUDE. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 


5T  cannot  be  denied,  and  ought  not  to  be 
concealed,  that  the  second  Epistle  that 
bears  the  name  of  St.  Peter  does  not  stand, 
as  regards  the  evidence  for  its  authen- 
ticity, on  tlie  same  footing  as  tho  fii'st.  While  that  is 
recognised  in  all  the  early  catalogues  of  the  books  of 
the  Now  Testament  as  acknowledged  and  received,  and 
quoted  by  some  at  least  of  tho  early  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  tho  second  Epistle  is  classed  by  Eusebius,  as 
late  as  the  fourth  century,  as  among  the  AtiUlegomena, 
or  books  whose  authority  had  been  questioned.  It  is 
not  directly  qiioted  by  any  writer  before  tho  latter 
part  of  the  third  century,  though  phrases  occur  in 
some  earlier  writers  that  seem,  as  it  were,  echoes  of 
its  language,  or  of  that  of  some  writing  closely  resem- 
bling it. 

Origen,  and  later  on,  Jerome,  speak  of  it  in  the  same 
terms  as  Eusebius,  as  an  Epistle  that  had  been  ques- 
tioned. After  their  time,  however,  it  was  received  as 
genuine,  and  took  its  place  in  tho  canon  of  Scripture 
without  question,  until  tho  application  of  a  moro  search- 
ing criticism  as  to  the  origin  and  authorship  of  each 
single  book  of  the  New  Testament  brought  these  facts  to 
light,  and  led  not  a  few  inquirers  to  reject  it  as  spurious. 
The  doubt  thus  originated  has  been  strengthened,  in 
the  judgment  of  many  critics,  by  tho  contents  of  the 
Epistle.  Their  character,  it  is  said,  and  not  without 
truth,  diifers  from  that  of  tho  first.  It  is  less  Paulino 
in  its  tone,  and  more  apocalyptic ;  deals  more  in  dark 


and  awful  pictures  of  tho  wickedness  of  false  teachers 
and  their  followers,  and  of  the  final  close  of  all  things 
by  tho  coming  of  the  Son  of  Miin,  and  the  manifesta- 
tion of  tho  new  heaven  and  tho  new  earth.  The  very- 
language  in  which  that  manifestation  is  spoken  of,  the 
answer  given  to  those  who  began  to  ask  the  question, 
"  Where  then  is  tho  promise  of  His  coming  ?  " — when 
they  saw  that  year  after  year  passed  on  without  tho 
fulfilment  of  that  promise — points,  it  is  said,  to  a  date 
later  than  any  which  comes  within  the  limits  of  St. 
Peter's  life.  Lastly,  there  is  the  striking  parallelism 
between  chap.  ii.  of  this  Epistle  and  that  which  bears 
tho  name  of  St.  Judo.  That  resemblance  is,  of  course, 
perfectly  compatible  with  tho  hypothesis  of  St.  Peter's 
authorship,  whatever  view  we  take  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  tho  two  documents.  Either  writer  might 
have  reproduced  what  had  been  written  by  the  other, 
or  both  might  have  drawn  from  somo  common  source. 
The  resemblance  is  therefore  not  in  itself,  like  the 
want  of  external  evidence  or  the  difEerenco  of  style,  an 
objection  to  tho  geniiineness  of  the  Epistle.  It  is  a 
phenomenon  that  has  to  bo  accounted  for,  and  possibly 
this  explanation  may  lead  us  to  view  tho  other  moro 
perplexing  phenomena  in  their  true  light. 

It  is  obvious  that  on  tho  admission  of  its  si)urious- 
ness  the  Epistlo  loses  much  of  its  interest  and  value. 
There  is  no  question  hero  of  a  conjectural  or  traditional 
authorship,  such  as  that  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in 
regard  to  the  Gospels,  which  do  not  in  their  text,  as 
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distinct  from  tlieir  titles,  claim  to  be  -written  by  this 
or  that  disciple.  If  t)io  Eijistle  bo  not  by  St.  Peter,, 
it  is  a  deliberate  and,  from  our  modern  point  of  \'iew, 
fraudulent  personation.  The  writer  claims  to  be 
"  Simeon,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,"  to  have  been 
present  in  the  holy  mount,  and  to  have  heard  the  voice 
that  came  from  heaven  at  the  -vision  of  the  "  excellent 
glory"  of  tho  Transfiguration.  If  he  -were  not  this, 
and.tlie  document  itself  -was  an  apoeryjihal  -writmg  of 
the  second  century,  then  its  interest  -would  be  limited 
to  the  fact  that  it  bears  vi-itness  (1)  to  the  authority  of 
the  first  Epistle,  of  which  it  claims  to  be  tho  successor ; 
(2)  to  the  reception  of  a  narrative  of  the  Transfiguration 
like  that  contained  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  and 
therefore,  by  inference,  to  the  recognition  of  the  narra- 
tive of  those  Gospels  as  a  -whole  ;  (3)  to  the  existence  of 
a  collection,  jioi'o  or  less  complete,  of  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  and  to  the  recognition  of  their  authority  even 
by  those  v.'ho  looked  to  St.  Peter,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Circumcision,  as  their  guide  and  teacher.  We  need 
not  undervalue  tho  importance  of  the  testimony  thus 
given,  but- it  is  clear  that,  if  this  were  all,  the  Epistle 
-would  have  to  take  its  place  among  the  Apocrypha  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  that  its  claims  upon  oui-  reve- 
rence and  faith  -would  be  altogether  gone. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  ai-gument  from  coincidences 
has  a  claim  to  bo  heard.  Do  we  find  resemblances 
between  the  two  Epistles,  such  as  would  be  natural  in 
the  same  writer,  but  such  also  as  are  too  inconspicuous 
to  admit  of  our  believing  that  a  writer  of  a  later  date 
would  have  hit  upon  them  as  ginng  tho  supposititious 
dacumeut  which  ho  meant  to  foist  upon  tho  Church  tlie 
character  of  genuineness  ?  I  submit  that  the  follow- 
ing, comparatively  minute  as  they  may  seem,  have  this 
character : — 

(1)  We  have  this  exceptional  form  of  salutation, 
"  Grace  and  peace  he  multiplied,"  in  both  Epistles,  and 
in  them  only. 

(2)  In  1  Pet.  i.  19,  wo  have  the  combination  of  the 
words  a/ici/xoi/  KM  aawiKou  ("  without  Ijlomish  and  -with- 
out spot").  In  2  Pet.  ii.  13,  we  have  the  like  combina- 
tion, as  in  a  -wi-itcr  to  whom  the  one  word  naturally 
suggested  the  other,  of  amXoi  Koi  fxaixoi  ("  spots  and 
blemishes ").  So  again,  &atri\oi  ko.)  aiidfinroi,  in  2  Pet. 
iii.  14,  the  latter  word  not  occurring  elsewhere  in  tlie 
New  Testament. 

(3)  The  use  of  the  rare  verb  eVoTrreMiv  ('■behold") 
in  1  Pot.  ii.  12;  iii.  2,  and  of  the  equally  rare  noun 
(■ni-rrTai  in  2  Pot.  i.  IG,  neither  word  occurring  elsewhere 
in  tiie  New  Testament. 

(4)  The  remarkable  use  of  the  word  hperri  (■'■virtue"), 
as  applied  to  God,  in  1  Pet.  ii.  9  (where  it  is  wi-ougly 
translated  "  praises  "  in  tlie  Authorised  Version)  and 
2  Pet.  i.  3. 

(5)  The  vn-iter's  fondness  for  the  word  "precious" 
in  both  Epistles,  as  applied  to  faith  (2  Pet.  i.  1),  the 
trial  of  faith  (1  Pet.  i.  7),  the  blood  of  Christ  (1  Pet. 
i.  19),  tlie  promises  of  the  Gospel  (2  Pet.  i.  4). 

(6)  Each  Epistle  quotes  a  whole  verso  from  the  Book 
of  Proverbs,  quotations  from  wliich  occm'  but  seldom 


in  the  Apostolic  -writings  :  1  Pet.  iv.  18,  "  If  the  right- 
eous scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  the 
sinner  appear?  "  from  the  Greek  version  of  Prov.  xi.  31; 
and  2  Pet.  ii.  22,  "The  dog  is  retm'ued  to  his  own  vomit 
again,"  from  Prov.  xxvi.  11. 

(7)  The  use  of  n  6Shs  ("  the  tvay  of  truth  ")  m  2  Pet 
ii.  2,  in  the  half-technical  sense,  as  equivalent  to  the 
faith  or  rehgion  of  Christianity,  that  was  characteristic 
of  the  Apostolic  age  (Acts  xix.  9,  23  ;  xxii.  4 ;  xxiv.  22), 
but  was  not  common  in  the  age  that  followed. 

In  addition  to  these  verbal  coincidences,  we  may  note 
some  that  affect  the  substance  and  teaching  of  the 
Epistle.  In  both,  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  the  exist- 
ence of  an  order  of  prophets  in  the  Apostolic  Church 
are  prominent  topics  of  thought  (1  Pet.  i.  10 — 12 ;  2  Pet. 
i.  19 — 21  ;  iii.  2).  In  both,  stress  is  laid  upon  the  teach- 
ing of  the  history  of  the  Deluge  (1  Pet.  iii.  '20 ;  2  Pet. 
ii.  5 ;  iii.  6).  In  both,  there  is  the  same  reference  to 
deeper,  half-traditional  mysteries  connected  with  that 
history,  to  the  "  spii'its  in  prison  that  had  been  afore- 
time disobedient,"  to  "  tho  angels  that  sinned,"  and 
were  connected,  in  some  mysterious  way,  -with  the  sins 
that  brought  about  that  great  judgment. 

The  incidental  mention  of  Silvanus  in  1  Pet.  v.  12,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  already,  explains  tho  reference  to 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  2  Pet.  iii.  15.  That  of  Mark,  in 
1  Pet.  V.  13,  taken  together  with  tho  traditional  con- 
nection of  his  Gospel  with  St.  Peter,  fits  in  with  the 
declaration  of  the  writer  of  the  second  Epistle  that  ■'he 
would  endeavour  that  his  readers  should  be  able,  after 
his  decease,  to  have  tho  things  of  which  ho  wrote  in 
remembrance,  so  that  they  miglit  feel  sure  that  tliey  had 
not  followed  cunniugly-devisod  fables  "  (2  Pet.  i.  15, 16), 
and  with  the  numerous  verbal  coincidences  between 
both  the  Epistles  and  the  Gospel  which  bears  St.  Mark's 
name.  In  the  words,  "  Knowing  that  the  putting  off 
of  my  tabernacle  cometh  suddenly  "  (2  Pet.  i.  14),  wo 
may  traco  a  distinct  reference  to  the  words  of  our  Lord 
in  the  narrative  recorded  in  John  xxi. ;  while  in  1  Pot.  v. 
2 — 4,  "  Feed  the  flock  of  God  that  is  among  you  .  .  . 
when  Christ  the  chief  Shepherd  sliall  appear,"  we  liave 
an  equally  distinct  echo  of  tlie  thrice-repeated  command, 
■'  Feed  my  sheep,"  in  the  same  chajitcr. 

So  far  for  the  points  of  resemblance,  which  at  least 
tend  to  show  identity  of  authorsliip.  What  explana- 
tion can  be  given  of  the  more  startling  and  prominent 
differences  ?  The  answer  is  to  bo  found,  I  believe,  in 
the  state  of  tho  ChurcJi  in  the  period  to  which  these 
Epistles  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  that 
of  St.  Judo  all  alike  belong.  It  was  a  time  of  persecu- 
tion, of  morbid  excitement,  of  strange  heresies,  of  wild 
lawlessness.  In  every  church  there  were  prophets 
stirred  with  the  thought  of  what  they  saw  around  them, 
of  what  they  beheld  in  vision  as  in  the  near  or  distant 
futui-e.  St.  Peter,  we  have  seen,  wrote  his  fii-st  Epistle 
at  the  commencement  of  such  a  period.  Assume  an 
interval  of  a  year  or  two,  or  even  of  a  few  months,  and 
there  woidd  be  time  for  these  phenomena  to  affect  his 
thoughts  and  speceli.  It  might  well  bo  that  as  St.  Paul 
records  words  wliich  the  Spirit  had  spoken  expressly  iu 
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prophetic  iitterancos  in  the  Church  (1  Tim.  iv.  1),  so 
St.  Peter  might  have  lieard  or  read  a  "  prophetic  word"' 
(2  Pet.  i.  19),  fuU  of  like  warnings  and  dennneiatious. 
Such  a  "word  of  prophecy,"  in  proportion  to  the  impres- 
sion it  made  on  men's  minds,  would  be  reproduced  wit li 
more  or  less  variation,  and  transcribed  and  circulated, 
would  become,  as  it  wore,  the  text  of  Apostolic  sermons. 
This  is,  I  believe,  the  natiu'al  and  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  resemblance  between  the  Second  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter  and  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude.  It  explains  also, 
in  no  small  measure,  tho  diiference  between  the  tone 
and  thought  of  tlio  two  Epistles  now  under  considera- 
tion; the  stress  laid  upon  "true  knowledge"  (eirlyfoxrif'] 
(2  Pet.  i.  2,  3,  8 ;  ii.  20 ;  iii.  18),  in  contrast  with  the 
speculative  knowledge  of  which  the  false  teachers 
boasted ;  on  the  truth  of  the  facts  of  which  the  Apostle 
had  been  an  eye-witness,  in  contrast  with  the  cunningly- 
devised  "  fables,"  against  which  St.  Paid,  no  less  than 
St.  Peter,  utters  so  strong  a  jirotest  (2  Pet.  i.  16). 

But  it  would  follow,  on  this  supposition,  that  au 
Epistle  sent  by  a  special  messenger  to  churches  excited, 
persecuted,  unsettled,  would  not  be  received  in  the  same 
way,  or  publicly  read  to  the  same  extent,  as  one  whicli 
dealt  more  with  tho  gi-eat  truths,  promises,  laws  of 
life,  which  belonged  fully  to  every  age,  and  met  the 
wants  of  every  lieart.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  after 
its  reception  into  tho  cauon  of  Scripture,  the  Second 
Epistle  of  St.Teter  has  never  attracted  the  minds  of 
men  to  study  it  in  tho  same  measure  as  the  First.  If 
wo  may  reason  from  this  later  experience,  it  is  open  to 
us  to  believe  that,  after  having  done  its  work,  it  was  for 
a  time  less  read,  sought  after,  circulated — practically, 
perhaps,  forgotten ;  and  that,  thorefoi-e,  wlien  it  was 
rescued  from  this  obscurity,  it  was  viewed  at  first  with 
suspicion  and  distrust.  The  fact  that  it  was  afterwards 
received,  in  spite  of  that  suspicion,  may,  at  least,  be 
held  as  showing  (oven  while  we  do  not  claim  any  very 
high  critical  authority  for  their  judgment)  that  the 
more  the  Epistle  was  known,  the  more  scholars  and 
collectors  of  MSS.,  like  Origen,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  not 
altogether  careless  of  such  questions,  or  incompetent  to 
deal  with  tliom,  came  to  know  the  facts  of  tlio  case,  the 
more  they  were  disposed  to  look  on  the  evidence  in  its 
favour  as  stronger  than  the  doubts  and  distrust  which 
sprung  out  of  gaps  and  defects  in  that  evidence.  In 
that  conclusion  we  too  may  be  content  to  rest. 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JUDE. 
So  much  has  been  said  of  this  Epistle  in  connection 
with  that  witli  which  it  is  so  closely  allied,  and  with  the 
special  difficulties  wliich  it  hero  and  there  presents,  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  say  a  few  words 
as  to  the  writer  and  the  readers  of  the  Epistle.  Tho 
fact  that  it,  too,  was  placed  by  Eusebius  among  the 
Antilegomena,  or  disputed  writings,  and  that  it  is 
absent  from  the  Peschito  or  earliest  Syriac  version, 
ought  not,  indeed,  to  be  passed  over ;  but  it  admits  of 
the  same  explanation  as  that  which  applied  to  the 
Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter.     It  was  recognised,  how- 


ever, in  tho  Muratorian  Canon,  and  by  Origen.  We 
may  reasonably  infer,  from  tho  fact  that  tho  writer  calls 
himself,  not  an  "  apostle,"  but  a  '•  servant "  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  i-efers  to  the  apostles  (ver.  17)  as  a  distinct 
body,  that  he  himself  was  not  of  tho  number  of  the 
twelve.  This,  of  course,  at  once  distinguishes  him 
from  the  "  Judas,  not  Iscariot,"  the  "  Judas,  brother 
[or,  possibly,  son]  of  James,"  of  whom  wo  read  in 
the  Gospels.  His  fm-thor  dcscriptiou  of  himself  as 
"  brother  of  James,"  as  his  claim  to  be  heard,  connects 
him  with  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  helps  us  to 
identify  him  with  the  Judas  who  is  named  in  Matt, 
xiii.  55,  as  among  the  brethren  of  the  Lord.  On  this 
assumption,  all  that  was  said  of  tho  early  life  of  his 
more  conspicuous  brother,  tlio  early  want  of  faith,  the 
subsoc^uent  full  belief,  applies  equally  to  him.  Of  his 
work  in  the  Apostolic  Church  we  know  absolutely 
nothing,  and  we  only  learn  from  a  tradition  that  his 
grandchildren  were  brought  before  the  Emperor  Domi- 
tian  as  belonging  to  the  kingly  line  of  David,  and  were 
found  to  be  poor  working  men,  from  whom  no  political 
danger  coidd  be  apprehended ;  that  lie  probably  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  Palestine,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
one  of  the  family  that  continued  the  life  of  tho  car- 
penter's shop  of  ISTazareth.  We  may  infer,  from  his 
reference  to  his  brother  James  as  clothing  his  words 
with  authority,  from  tho  quotations  or  references  to 
purely  Jewish  ti'aditions,  oral  or  written,  that  the  writer 
was  himself  of  the  church  of  circumcision,  and  was 
writing  to  members  of  that  church,  at  a  time  when 
they  were  in  danger,  not  so  much  from  tho  Judaising, 
Pharisaic  tendency  against  which  St.  Paul  had  con- 
tended, as  from  the  half-Gnostic,  half-Oriental  Jewish 
fables,  coining  from  those  who  claimed  to  be  doctors  of 
the  Law,  and  yet  were  lawless  and  ungodly,  and  who 
represented  the  second  growth  of  heresies  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Church.  To  what  section  of  that  church  he  wrote, 
we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  The  state  of  tho  Asiatic 
churches,  as  described  in  tho  Pastoral  Epistles  and 
tliose  of  St.  Peter,  might  well  lead  us  to  think  of  them ; 
but  tho  same  phenomena  wore  probably  to  be  found 
almost  everywhere.  As  in  those  Epistles,  so  here,  the 
"faith,"  in  its  objective  sense  as  almost  equivalent  to  a 
creed,  is  assumed  to  have  been  preaclied,  delivered, 
handed  down,  and  men  are  called  upon  to  "  contend 
earnestly  "  for  it.  The  key-note  of  the  whole  group  is 
the  "  putting  men  in  remembrance  "  of  what  they  knew 
before. 

The  special  difficulties  connected  with  the  traditions 
about  Michael  tho  archangel  disputing  with  the  devil 
about  the  body  of  Moses,  and  tho  quotation  from  tho 
prophecy  of  Enoch,  do  not  require  any  full  discussion. 
It  may  bo  enough  to  say  that  these  allusive  references 
do  not  comiiol  us  to  give  to  either  a  higher  authority 
than  they  would  possess  had  they  not  been  mentioned. 
It  would  bo  a  strained  and  untenable  view  of  inspira- 
tion to  assume  that  the  one  tradition  out  of  many  that 
had  surrounded  the  life  of  Moses  with  legendary 
fancies,  the  one  passage  in  a  book  certainly  apocry- 
phal, originating,  perhaps,  in  tho  timo  of  the  Maccabees, 
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developed  under  Herod  the  Great,  otherwise  full  of  wild 
and  fantastic  dreams,  were  in  this  way  taken  from  the 
mass  of  worthless  matter  with  which  they  were  asso- 
ciated, and  then  stamped  and  re-issued  with  a  new  and 
divine  authority.  What  we  may  legitimately  infer  is 
the  strong  hoid  which  such  traditions  and  such  books 
had  upon  the  minds  even  of  devout  Christians;  how 
largely  they  may  have  influenced  the  thoughts  of  men 
as  to  the  remote  past  and  the  immediate  future.  As 
men  held  the  treasure  of  the  truth  in  earthen  vessels, 
as  they  built  upon  the  one  foimdatioa,  not  only  gold 
and  silver  and  precious  stones,  but  wood,  hay,  stubble, 
60  it  was  here.  As  wo  cannot  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  these  facts  were  specially  revealed  to  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle,  or  that  they  had  beea  handed  down  by  a 
tradition  from  primitive  times,  of  which  not  a  trace 
exists  in  the  canonical  or  apocryphal  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament,  no  other  conclusion  is  open  to  us  than 
to  see  here  that  mingling  of  the  divine  and  human 
which  we  recognise  in  greater  or  less  measure  through- 
out the  sacred  volume.  Recognis'.ng  in  that  volume 
diversities  of  gifts  and  degrees  of  greatness,  wo  may 


see  in  the  absence  from  St.  Paul's  Epistles  of  such 
references  and  quotations,  a  token  that  the  mind  of  the 
great  Apostle  hved  and  breathed  habitually  in  a  higher 
atmosphere ;  did  not  dwell  on  that  which  filled  tho 
thoughts  of  others,  or,  at  least,  took  its  place  among 
their  familiar  imagery ;  and  f aw  more  clearly  than 
others  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  What  we  do  learn 
from  the  presence  of  the  allusions  in  St.  Jude's  Epistle 
is  that  the  acceptance  of  such  traditions  docs  not  aifect 
the  testimony  which  a  man  bears  to  the  things  which 
he  has  seen  and  heard,  or  to  the  faith  which  has  been 
delivered  to  him,  or  the  strength  of  his  protest  against 
evil,  or  the  fulness  and  fervour  of  his  hope  or  love. 
That  is  a  lesson  which  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  as 
we  look  back  upon  tho  long  history  of  tho  Church  of 
Christ,  and  are  tempted  to  place  on  the  same  level 
the  essential  convictions  and  the  floating  opinions, 
or  incidental  allusive  references,  of  those  who  havo 
been  among  the  saints  of  God;  and  it  is  a -gain 
and  not  a  loss  to  have  a  crucial  instance  to  guide 
us  in  such  an  epistle  as  that  which  bears  the  name 
of  St.  Jude. 
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TI. — SAMARIA  (concluded). 
jAMARIA  was  founded  by  Omri  in  the 
sixth  year  of  his  reign,  and  became  tho 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  until 
its  capture  by  the  Assyrians  about  B.C. 
721.  Here  Ahab  i-aised  a  magnificent  temple  to  Baal, 
which  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  Jehu  on  tho  occa- 
sion of  the  slaughter  of  tlie  priests  and  worshippers 
of  Baal  (2  Kings  x.  23 — 27) ;  and  it  was  in  the  pool 
of  Samaria  that  Ahab's  chariot  was  washed  after  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Ramoth-gilead,  "  and  the  dogs 
licked  up  his  blood,  and  they  washed  his  armom-, 
according  unto  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  he  spake  " 
(1  Kings  xxii.  38).  The  city  was  twicfi  ineffectually 
besieged  by  Beuhadad,  king  of  Syria,  and  on  the 
second  occasion  was  miraculously  relieved  after  the 
inhabitants  had  been  reduced  by  famine  to  the  most 
horrible  extremities  to  sustain  life ;  the  whole  story  of 
the  siege,  with  the  episode  of  the  two  women  (2  Kings 
vi.  26 — 29),  is  one  of  tho  most  thrilUng  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  local  circumstances  attending  it 
have  been  well  brought  out  by  Van  do  Yelde :  "  As  the 
mountains  round  the  hill  of  Shemcr  are  higher  than  that 
hill  itself,  the  enemy  must  have  been  able  to  discover 
clearly  the  internal  condition  of  the  besieged  Samaria. 
.  .  .  .  The  inhabitants,  whether  they  turned  their 
eyes  upwards  or  downwards,  to  the  surrounding  hills, 
or  into  the  valley,  must  have  seen  all  full  of  enemies. 

The  mountains,  and  the  adjacent  circle 

of  hills,  were  so  densely  occupied  by  the  enemy  that  not 


a  man  could  pass  through  to  bring  provisions  to  the' 
beleaguered  city.  The  Syrians  on  the  hills  must  have 
been  able,  from  where  they  stood,  plainly  to  distinguish 
the  famishing  inhabitants."  On  the  third  occasion  tho 
city  was  taken  by  the  Assyrians,  but  only  after  a  siege 
of  three  years,  and  with  its  fall  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
came  to  an  end.  In  later  years  Samaria  was  rebuflt  by 
Herod  the  Great,  who  embellished  it  with  fine  buildings, 
and  called  it  Sebaste,  whence  it  derives  its  present  name 
Sebustiyeh,  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  the  more 
modem  name  has  entirely  supplanted  the  older  one. 
It  was  to  the  Sebaste  built  by  Herod  that  Philip  went 
down  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  and  "  there  was  gi'eat  joy 
in  that  city,"  and  many,  "  both  men  and  women,  were 
baptised ;"  amongst  others,  Simon  the  sorcerer,  who  was 
afterwards  so  severely  reproved  by  St.  Peter  for  his 
worldliness  (Acts  viii.  5 — 251. 

In  the  hills  west  of  Nablus,  Lieutenant  Conder 
has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light  many  ancient  sites 
pre^aously  unknown,  and  amongst  others  the  exten- 
sive ruins  of  Dcir  Asruhr,  which  he  identifies  with 
Sozuza,  tlie  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  first  mentioned 
at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.  The  ruins  occupy  a  commanding  position, 
and  cover  an  area  of  about  a  square  mile  ;  many 
of  the  buildings  are  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation^ 
and  appear  to  be  Roman,  or  even  oldei-,  but  the  place 
lias  not  yet  been  identified  with  any  Bible  name. 
Proceeding  southwards  from  Nablus  along  the  rich 
plain  of  El  Mukhna,  and  passing  Lubban  (Lebouah), 
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we  reach  the  ruins  of  Seiluu  (Shiloh),  the  position  of 
which  is  given  yvith  great  minuteuess  iii  Judg.  xxi. 
19,  as  being  "  on  the  uoi'th  side  of  Bethel,  on  the 
east  of  the  liigliway  that  goeth  up  from  Betliel  to 
Shechem,  and  ou  the  south  of  Lebunah."  The  ruins 
of  ShUoh  cover  the  surface  of  a  tell  on  a  spur  that  lies 
between  two  valleys  which  u:.~ite  about  a  i^uarter  of  a 
mile  above  Khan  Lubbau.  In  their  present  state  they 
are  nothing  more  than  the  ruins  of  an  Arab  vUlage, 
but  there  are  traces  of  early  foundations,  and  the  walls 
are  built  of  old  material ;  the  most  interesting  feature 
is  a  sort  of  level  open  court,  seventy-seven  feet  wide, 
and  four  hixndred  and  twelve  feet  long,  partly  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  that  may  very  possibly  have  been 
prepared  to  receive  the  tabernacle,  which,  according  to 
Rabbinical  traditions,  was  "  a  structure  of  low  stone 
walls,  with  the  tent  drawn  over  the  top."  It  is  at  any 
rate  important  to  find  a  place,  in  the  undoubted  ruins  of 
Shiloh,  sufficiently  large  to  have  received  a  tent  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  tabernacle,  and  one  apparently  speci- 
ally prepared  for  its  reception.  It  was  at  Shiloh  that 
the  ark  rested  from  the  death  of  Joshua  till  its  capture 
by  the  PhOistiues  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Aphek, 
and  here,  in  the  most  sacred  of  Jewish  sanctuaries, 
Samuel  was  brought  up  and  called  to  the  pi'ophetic 
office.  After  the  loss  of  the  ark  and  death  of  Eli, 
Shiloh  appears  to  have  been  deserted,  and  Jeremiali 
(vii.  12)  refers  to  it  as  a  striking  example  of  the  Divine 
indignation :  "  Go  ye  now  to  my  place  which  is  in  Shiloh, 
where  I  set  my  name  at  the  first,  and  see  what  I  did  to 
it  for  the  wickedness  of  my  people  Israel."  In  the 
hUl-sides  round  the  ruins  are  several  rock-hewn  tombs, 
in  one  of  which,  if  we  may  trust  Jewish  tradition,  Eli 
and  his  sous  were  buried;  and  in  a  small  valley  to 
the  north-cast  is  a  spring  which  may  have  ]5ecn  the 
scene  of  the  seizure  of  "  the  daughters  of  Shiloh  "  by 
the  Benjamites,  when  the  men  lay  in  wait  in  the  vine- 
yards for  the  women  as  they  went  forth  "  to  dance  in 
dances."  There  is  no  grandeur  or  beauty  in  the  position 
of  Shiloh,  but  from  its  seclusion  and  central  situation  it 
■was  well  adapted  to  be  the  resting-place  of  the  ark  and 
the  principal  sanctuary  of  the  Jcwisli  nation. 

Southward  from  Seilun  lies  Jif na,  the  ancient  Gophna, 
and  hence  the  old  Roman  road,  which  passed  westwards 
by  Tibneh  to  the  maritime  plain,  and  Cccsarea  can  be 
plainly  traced.  Tibneh  has  generally  been  identified 
with  Timnath-serah,  or  Timnath-heres,  the  town  given 
to  Joshua  after  the  partition  of  the  country  between 
the  twelve  tribes,  and  in  "  the  border  "  of  which  he  was 
buried.  The  ruins  are  of  some  extent,  but  consist 
merely  of  heaps  of  stones  ;  the  suiTounding  country  is 
wild  and  rugged,  and  must  have  been  extremely  pic- 
turesque when  the  hill-sides  wei'e  covered  with  terraces 
bearing  olive  and  A-ine.  In  the  rocks  soulh  of  the  ruins 
are  a  number  of  tombs,  one  of  which,  having  certain 
peculiarities  in  its  construction,  has  been  identified  by 
several  wi'itcrs  with  the  tomb  of  Joshua.  On  the  face 
of  a  sort  of  vestibule  in  front  of  the  tomb  are  some 
two  hundred  niches  for  lamps,  arranged  in  vertical 
rows ;  they  are  all  more  or  less  blackened  by  smoke, 


and  when  filled  with  lighted  lamps  must  have  presented 
a  wild  weird  appearance,  throwing  out  long  shadows 
from  the  pillars  which  support  the  roof.  From  the 
vestibule  a  small  low  door  leads  into  the  first  tomb 
chamber,  in  which  are  five  loculi,  or  receptacles  for 
bodies,  with  the  usual  bench  running  in  front  of  them  ; 
hence  a  passage  about  seven  feet  long,  and  two  and  a 
half  feet  high,  runs  into  a  second  and  smaller  chamber, 
with  a  single  locuhis  at  the  end,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  last  resting-place  of  Joshua.  The  whole 
arrangement  of  the  tomb  is  pecuUar,  and  unlike  any- 
tliiug  existing  elsewhere  in  Palestme ;  but  there  is 
no  tradition,  nor  indeed  anything  to  show  that  it  is 
Joshua's  tomb,  with  the  exception  of  its  close  proximity 
to  the  supjjosed  site  of  Timnath. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  Samaria  lay  Bethel, 
the  "  house  of  God,"  a  name  which  has  passed  into 
our  language  almost  as  a  household  word,  and  now 
represented  by  the  few  Arab  houses  that  form  the 
village  of  Beitin,  on  the  high  i-oad  from  Jerusalem  to 
Nablus.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  square  tower,  a 
small  church,  an  old  pool,  which  receives  the  water 
of  a  small  spring,  and  in  the  rocks  towards  the  west 
a  large  number  of  rock-lle^vn  tombs.  The  ruins  lie  at 
the  liead  of  a  valley,  which  soon  deepens  into  a  grand 
gorge,  as  it  falls  to  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  behind 
them  the  ground  rises  a  little  to  a  broad  shoidder  on 
which  the  natural  rock  has  been  worn  by  the  weather 
into  strange  forms,  amongst  which  Jacob  may  have 
laid  himself  down  to  sleep  after  taking  of  "  the  stones 
of  that  place  and  putting  them  for  his  jiillow."  It 
was  here  that,  during  his  dream,  Jacob  received  the 
promise,  that  in  him  and  in  his  seed  all  the  families  of 
the  earth  should  ha  blessed ;  and  on  awakening  he  took 
the  stone  that  had  served  for  his  pOlow,  and  setting  it 
up  for  a  pillar,  anointed  it,  and  called  the  name  of  the 
place  Bethel,  thus  changing  its  name  from  Luz,  by 
which  it  had  previously  been  known.  On  his  return 
from  Padan-ai-am,  whUst  passing  down  the  country  from 
Shechem  to  Mamre,  Jacob  .again  stayed  at  Bethel,  and 
erected  an  altar  on  the  place  where  God  had  appeared 
to  him  during  his  dream.  In  after  ye.ars.  Bethel  was 
one  of  the  towns  to  which  Samiiel  went  each  year  in 
circuit  to  judge  tlio  people,  but  it  was  in  connection  with 
the  worship  of  the  Golden  Calf,  after  the  division  of 
tlie  country  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
th.at  the  place  became  of  so  much  importance.  The 
sanctity  attached  to  Bethel  from  its  having  been  the 
site  of  Jacob's  altar,  and  its  position,  within  sight  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  made  it  well  adapted  to  become  the 
great  southern  sanctuary  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
its  situatioai  commanding  the  road  to  the  north,  and  the 
southern  passes  from  the  Jordan  Valley,  rendered  it  of 
no  slight  importance  as  a  border  fortress.  We  can  only 
allude  to  the  tr.agie  story  of  the  man  of  God  of  Judah, 
who  boldly  presented  himself  before  Jeroboam,  as  ho 
stood  by  the  altar  to  burn  incense,  and  predicted  the 
vengeance  of  the  Lord  (1  Kings  xiii.  1 — 32),  a  predic- 
tion so  remarkably  fidfiUed  when  Josiah  brake  down 
the  altar  and  the  high  place,  and  "took  the  bones  out 
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of  tlio  sepulchi-es,  and  burned  them  upon  the  altar,  and 
poUuted  it "  (2  Kings  xxiii.  15,  IG) ;  and  will  conclude 
by  drawing  attention  to  the  curious  fact,  that  ever}- 
Jew  who  worshipped  on  Mount  Moriah  must  have  had 
before  him  evidence  of  the  idolatry  which  was  so  widely 


spread  over  the  country  in  tho  glistening  walls  of  the 
temple  of  Bethel ;  and  that  every  priest  who  offered 
on  tho  altar  of  Jeroboam  must  havo  been  reminded  of 
tho  purer  worship  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  on  Mount 
Moriah. 
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[Places  where  meationed:— 1  Kings  xv.  2-t ;  xxii.,  passim;  2  Kings 
i.  17;  iii.  passim;  viii.  16;  xii.  18;  1  Chron.  iii.  10;  2  Chiou. 
xvii. — xx.,2iassim;  ssi.  1,2, 12;  xsii.  9  ;  Joel  iii.  3, 12;  Matt.i.S.] 

'^f^^EHOSHAPHAT,  the  fourth  king  of  Judah, 
^l  125)  was  the  son  of  Asa  and  Azubah.  Of  his 
\'J  mother  no  further  moution  is  niado.  His 
father  reigned  over  Judah  for  forty-one 
years,  and  is  pronounced  in  the  Book  of  Kings  to 
have  done  that  which  is  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord; 
though  the  account  in  the  Chronicles  exhibits  some 
unfavourable  featui-es  in  his  character.  He  began 
very  well,  and  showed  his  zeal  for  the  Lord  by  casting 
out  idolatry.  But  afterwards,  when  the  animosity  be- 
tween the  sister  kingdoms  had  Ijroken  out  more  bitterly 
than  ever,  he  resorted  to  tho  fatal  expedient  of  calling 
in  foreign  help  against  his  adversary.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  gloomy  end.  He  imprisoned  the  seer, 
Hanani,  for  rebuking  him,  and  "  oppressed  some  of  the 
people  at  tho  same  time  "  (see  2  Chron.  xvi.  7 — 10). 
His  growing  worldliness  was  further  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  when  seized  with  disease,  "  he  sought  not  to 
the  Lord,  but  to  the  physicians."  He  died  in  B.C.  917, 
and  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent  funeral  (2  Chron. 
xvi.  13,  11). 

Tho  accession  of  Jehoshaphat  was  welcomed  witli 
bright  hopes  by  the  nation.  They  brought  him  presents, 
and  he  had  riches  and  honour  in  abundance  (2  Chron. 
xvii.  5,  6).  And  the  hopes  were  not  disappointed. 
"  He  walked,"  we  are  told,  "  in  the  first  ways  of  his 
father"'  (xvii.  3).  His  influence  grew  and  increased  so 
much  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  the  kingdoms 
around ;  none  made  war  upon  him,  and  the  Philistines 
and  Arabians  brought  him  tribute. 

Two  distinct  features  marked  the  early  portion  of  the 
reign.  The  first  is  the  means  which  ho  set  on  foot  for 
tho  education  of  the  people.  In  the  third  year  of  his 
reign  he  appointed  five  princes  to  take  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  work,  and  established  them  in 
the  cities  of  Judah.  And  with  them  he  sent  Lovites 
and  priests,  who  taking  the  book  of  tho  Law  with  them, 
went  about  through  the  cities  of  Judali  and  taught  the 
people.     It  is,  in  fact,  tho  first  missionary  effort  on 

'  Our  version  has  "his  father  David;"  hut  such  a  phrase  occurs 
nowhere  else,  and  it  is  hard  to  make  sense  of  it  as  thus  ajjplied. 
The  LXX.  and  Si^me  Hebrew  MSS.  omit  "  David,"  which  readiug 
is  confirmed  hy  iuternal  evidence.  There  will  be  evident  signi- 
ficance in  making  a  distinction  between  the  first  and  last  years  of 
Asa. 


record.  He  had  resumed  his  father's  crusado  against 
idolatry,  but  he  had  found,  also,  that  there  was  need  of 
j  something  more  than  mere  iconoclasm.  We  can  easily 
'  imagine  the  ig-norant,  practically  heathen  state  in  which 
ilio  people  lived.  For  the  first  time,  instruction  in  the 
ways  of  God  was  brought  to  their  homes.  As  old 
Matthew  Henry  well  wi-itos,  "  He  dealt  with  them  as 
reasonable  creatures,  and  would  not  lead  them  blindfold, 
no,  not  into  a  reformation,  but  eud^iivoured  to  havo 

■  them  well  taught,  knowing  that  that  was  the  way  to 
1  have  tliem  well  cured."     Tho  organisation  thus  set  on 

foot  was,  in  all  iirobability,  the  beginning  of  the  syna- 
gogue system,  which  Ezra  afterwards  so  fully  extended 
and  completed. 
j  His  second  step  was  to  reorganise  the  military  force. 
He  built  castles  and  storehouses  in  Judah ;  increased 
the  means  of  communication  and  traffic  with  the  towns, 
and  garrisoned  them ;  and  ho  made  Jerusalem  a  great 
centre  of  military  operations.  Like  David,  ho  had  ids 
heroes  (gibboriiii),  or  mighty  men,  of  whicli  one  Adnah 
was  commander.  There  were  two  other  captains  from 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  two  of  Benjamin. 

Meanwhile  great  changes  liad  taken  place  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  The  alliance  between  Asa  and 
Bcnhadad  had  proved  too  much  for  Ba;isha,  and  in  all 
probability  hastened  Ids  end.  His  sou  Elah,  after  a 
reign  of  two  years,  had  perished  by  tho  sword  of 
Zimri,  and  a  time  of  dreadful  anarchy  followed,  which 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  Omri,  who  succeeded  to  the 
northern  throne  ten  years  before  the  accession  of  Jeho- 
shaphat to  that  of  Judah.  Seven  years  later — that  is, 
therefore,  three  years  before  the  accession  of  Jehosha- 
phat— Ahal)  succeeded  Omri,  and  a  new  policy  began. 
A  close  alliance  was  entered  into  between  Jehoshajihat 
nnd  Ahab.  It  proved  disastrous,  but  it  might  have 
been  most  beneficial.     Ahab  was  of  a  disposition  wliich, 

■  rightly  directed,  might  have  made  him  a  blessing  to  his 
!  people.     "The  Scripture — which   speaks  of   tho  cities 

which  he  built,  and  his  ivory  house,  and  his  might, 
and  the  wars  which  he  warred — leaves  tho  impression 
upon  our  minds  that  he  was  intellectually  superior  to 
his  predecessors,  of  a  higher  ambition,  less  narrow  in 
his  notions.  He  had  not  the  dread  which  Jeroboam 
felt  of  intercourse  with  Jerusalem ;  he  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  Jehoshaphat"  (Maurice's  Prophets  and 
Khifja,  p.  12.5).  Certainly,  peace  between  two  sister 
kingdoms  must  be  better  than  war.     And  there  was 
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nothing,  therefore,  in  the  alliance  which  appeared  to 
threaten  the  rieaco  of  either  people.  But  Ahab  formed 
another  alliance.  He  married  Jezebel  of  Sidou,  and  at 
once  succumbed  to  her  stronger  will.  His  fii-st  stop 
was  to  naturalise  the  worship  of  her  country  ;  and  from 
thai  day  Baal  worship  was  the  established  religion  of 
Israel,  never  to  bo  rooted  out  until  the  ruthless  hand 
of  Jehu  destroyed  it  and  the  Ahab  dynasty  together. 
This  made  the  alliance  dangerous,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  wise  and  jiolitic ;  for  a  man  who  touches 
pitch  will  be  defiled.  But  the  danger  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  cordiality  of  the  alliance,  resulting  in  an 
intermarriage.  Jchoshapliat's  heir,  Jehoram,  married 
Ahab's  daughter,  Athaliah.  There  is  a  Jewish  tradition 
that  when  Ahab  humbled  himself  for  his  sin  (1  Kings 
xxi.  27 — 29)  and  lay  in  sackcloth,  he  sent  for  Jehosha- 
phat  to  adviso  and  exhort  him,  and  even  submitted  to 
hard  stripes  from  his  hand.  This  is  most  likely  sheer 
fable,  but  the  penitence  of  Ahab  was  very  probalily 
known  to  Jehoshaphat,  and  may  have  led  to  the  visit  of 
Jehoshaphat  to  Samaria.  It  was  the  first  ■s'isit  since 
the  disruption  of  Solomon's  monarchy.  To  testify  his 
pleasure  at  so  au.spicious  .an  occasion — as  a  man  of  the 
world  would  be  sure  to  call  it — Aliab  prepared  great 
festivities  to  flatter  and  honour  his  guest.  All  was 
splendour  and  hopefulness.  The  star  of  peace  had 
surely  now  returned  (2  Chrou.  xviii.  2). 

A  practical  result  followed  upon  this  interchange  of 
compliments.  Ahab  proposed  an  offensive  allianco 
against  the  king  of  Syria,  and  an  attack  on  Ramoth- 
gilead.  Jehoshaphat's  father  had  made  alliance  with 
Syria  against  Israel;  the  son  may  luivo  rejoiced  in 
thinking  that  he  was  following  a  better  and  more 
enlightened  course.  He  entered  into  it  heartily.  "  I 
am  as  thou  art,"  ho  said;  "my  people  as  thy  people, 
my  horses  as  thy  horses."  But  his  overflowing 
amiability  did  not  overpower  liis  piety  towards  God. 
He  would  not  go  forth  until  counsel  had  been  sought 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Lord.  Then  began  a  scene  which 
the  Scripture  depicts  witli  marvellous  dramatic  power. 
Four  hundred  fiilse  prophets,  either  worshippers  of  the 
golden  calves,  or  fresh  importations  by  Jezebel  of 
Baalitos,  raised  the  cry,  "Go  up  and  prosper."  Jeho- 
shaphat was  not  satisfied.  He  would  fain  hear  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord  ;  and  Mieaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah, 
was  remembered  by  Ah.ab,  though  he  added,  "  I  liate 
him,  for  ho  doth  not  prophesy  good  concerning  me,  but 
evil."  It  was  he,  according  to  Josephus,  who  had 
denounced  Ahab  for  letting  Beuhadad  escape  (1  Kings 
XX.  35 — 43).  The  consultation  with  Mieaiah  added,  in 
Ahab's  warped  and  self-willed  judgment,  a  fresh  in- 
stance of  Micaiah's  ill-will  to  him,  for  the  prophet 
foretold,  in  solemn  and  impassioned  words,  what  the 
terrible  result  of  the  expedition  would  be.  It  was  an 
evil  spirit,  ho  said,  which  had  entered  into  his  flatterers. 
oven  the  spirit  of  false  prophecy.  It  would  bring  him 
to  his  death,  and  all  Israel  would  be  scattered,  as  sheep 
that  have  not  a  shepherd.  One  of  the  false  prophets, 
Zedokiah,  thereupon  .struck  Mieaiah  on  the  cheek,  with 
taunting  words ;  tj  which  Josephus  makes  two  curious 


additions.  He  says  that  Zedekiah  taunted  Mieaiah 
with  contradicting  Elijah,  for  whereas  Mieaiah  was 
foretelling  the  king's  faU  at  Ramoth-gilcad,  Elijah 
had  stiid  th.at  the  dogs  should  lick  up  his  blood  in 
Naboth's  vineyard.  And  Josephus  adds,  that  when 
Zedekiah  struck  Mieaiah,  ho  defied  him  thus  :  "  To 
shall  soon  know  whether  he  be  a  true  prophet,  and  hath 
the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  for  I  wiU  smite  him, 
and  lot  him  then  hurt  my  hand,  as  Iddo  caused  the 
liand  of  King  Jeroboam  to  wither."  The  apparent 
triumph  of  tho  experiment,  Josephus  adds,  put  an  end 
to  Allah's  hesitations,  and  oven  induced  Jehoshaphat  to 
overcome  liis  scruples. 

Ahab,  however,  was  ill  at  ease,  and  like  tho  coward 
which  he  continually  showed  himself  to  be,  ho  deter- 
mined to  save  himself,  at  his  friend's  risk,  from  the  ruin 
which  Mieaiah  had  foretold.  On  pretence  of  giving  up 
the  post  of  comm.and  to  Jehoshaphat,  he  persuaded  him 
to  assume  his  royal  robes,  while  he  disguised  himself  as 
a  common  soldier.  Perhaps  ho  hoped  Jehoshaphat's 
uprightness  would  protect  him.  The  ruse  was  nearly 
proving  fatal  to  Jehoshaphat.  The  Syrian  captains, 
commissioned  to  fight  only  against  Ahal),  thought 
that  Jehoshaphat  was  he,  and  surrounded  him.  "But 
Jehoshaphat  cried  oixt,  and  the  Lord  helped  him ;  and 
God  moved  them  to  depiirt  from  him  "  (2  Chron.  xviii. 
31).  Meanwhile  a  chance  arrow,  shot,  according  to 
tradition,  from  the  bow  of  Naaman,  struck  Ahab 
between  the  joints  of  his  armour,  and  wounded  him  in 
the  lung.     He  lingered  until  nightfall,  and  then  died. 

Jehoshaphat  returned  home  in  peace,  but  was  mot 
with  a  stern  rebuke  from  Jehu,  the  son  of  that  Hanani 
who  had  rebuked  his  father  (2  Chron.  xis.  2).  Ho 
seems  to  have  laid  the  warning  to  heart,'  and  g.ave  him- 
self once  move  to  tho  subject  of  internal  reform.  This 
time  it  was  judicial  reform  which  he  took  in  hand.  He 
appointed  judges  in  each  city  of  his  kingdom,  and  con- 
stituted a  judicial  court  at  Jerusalem,  for  purposes, 
apparently,  of  final  appeal,  in  both  ecclesiastical  and 
state  matters  (2  Chrou.  xix.  8).  It  consisted  of  priests, 
Lcvites,  and  the  "  chief  of  the  fathers  of  Israel."  Over 
the  ecclesiastical  court  he  placed  Amariah,  the  high 
priest;  over  tho  secular,  Zobadiah,  the  ruler  of  tho 
house  of  Judah.  The  charge  which  he  delivered  ou 
this  occasion  is  given  in  2  Chron.  xix.,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  distinct  reforcnco  to  it  in  Ps.  Ixxxii. 

The  allianco,  however,  with  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
still  had  attractions  for  him.  and  he  joined  Ahab's  son 
Aljaziah,  not  in  a  warlike,  but  a  commercial  enterprise. 
No  harm,  he  might  think,  was  likely  to  come  of  that;  it 
was  merely  a  partncrshij)  for  tho  material  good  of  tho 
two  peoples.  Where  Solomon  had  built  ships,  namely, 
at  EzioH-geber  (Suez),  the  two  kings  founded  a  fleet  to 
sail  into  trojjical  seas,  and  bring  Indian  riches  homo. 
But  again  a  prophetic  voice  was  r.aised  against  tho  expe- 
dition, and  it  camo  true,  for  tho  skips  were  broken  to 
pieces  (2  Cliron. xx.  35 — 37).  Ahaziah  proposed  a  second 
attempt,  but  Jehoshaphat  refused  (1  Kings  xxii.  49). 

1  Joseivhiis  adds  that  Le  performed  expiatory  sacrifices  to  God, 
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More  glorious  is  the  next  passage  in  his  life.  A  vast 
liost  of  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  Bdomites  formed  a 
confederacy  .against  him ;  and  Johoshaphat  was  startled 
by  the  sudden  news  that  they  had  appeared  in  the  rich 
gardens  of  Eu-gedi,  west  o£  the  Dead  Sea  (2  Chron.  xx. 
2).'  His  first  step,  in  contrast  to  the  character  of  his 
father  Asa,  was  to  seek  the  Lord's  help,  by  proclaiming 
a  fast,  and  summoning  a  cougregatiou  to  the  Temple. 
The  people  assembled  from  all  the  cities,  men,  women, 
and  chUdreu  (vor.  13),  and  Jehoshaphat  led  the  worship. 
His  prayer,  which  is  given  at  length,  bases  his  hope 
upon  the  petition  uttered  by  Solomon,  and  declares  that 
ho  has  no  helxi  to  look  for  but  God's.  Upon  tliis, 
Jahaziel,  aLente  of  the  sons  of  Asajjli,  came — as  Isaiah 
afterwards  to  Hezekiah — witli  an  assurance  that  his  con- 
fidence shall  be  rewarded.  "  Te-moi-row,"  .said  he,  "go 
ye  down  against  them  :  behold,  they  come  up  by  the  cliff 
of  Ziz ;  and  ye  shall  find  them  at  the  end  of  the  valley, 
before  the  wilderness  of  Jeruel.  Ye  shall  not  need  to 
fight  in  this  battle."  Ziz  was  a  steep  and  diflBcult  zigzag 
path,  cut  in  the  fac«  of  the  roek.  It  is  the  only  pass  from 
En-gedi  to  Jerusalem,  and  is  the  route  stiU  taken  by  the 
Ai'abs  in  their  marauding  expeditions  (Dr.  Robinson). 
The  assurance  was  implicitly  beheved,  and  the  Lcvites 
immediately  poured  forth  a  song  of  praise,  as  if  the 
victory  were  already  won.  The  next  morning,  the  whole 
body  of  tlie  people  went  forth  as  appointed,  singers  in 
the  van  of  the  army,  singing  their  hallelujahs. 

How  the  sudden  rout  was  accomplished  we  are  not 
clearly  told.  "The  Lord,"  we  are  told,  "set  ambusli- 
mouts "  against  the  enemy,  which  is  interpreted  that 
the  men  whom  the  enemy  had  set  in  ambush  against 
Judah,  fell,  by  mistake  or  designedly,  upon  their  own 
allies,  which  led  to  mutual  distrust  throughout  the 
whole  ai-my,  so  that  Ammonites  and  Moabites  fell  upon 
Edomites,  and  afterwards  on  one  another.  The 
tremendous  overthrow  is  described  with  \-i\'id  power  in 
the  sacred  narrative,  as  well  as  in  the  Psalms  which 
belong  to  the  period.  Take,  for  example,  the  80r.l 
Psalm,  which  by  almost  uuivers.al  consent  refers  to  this 
event.  It  throws  some  fresh  light  on  the  history.  It 
begins  by  describing  how  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  took 
counsel  against  His  "secret  ones  "  (that  is,  those  whom 
Ho  holds  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand),  and  resolved  to 
blot  out  the  name  of  Israel  altogether.  It  gives  a  list  of 
the  confederates,  more  complete  than  that  in  the  Chro- 
nicles— Edom,  Ishmael,  Moab,  the  Hagarones,  Gebal, 
Ammon,  Amalek,  the  Philistines,  Tyriaus,  and  cliildrcu 
of  Asshur.  Two  or  three  in  tliis  list  call  for  special 
remark.  The  Hagarcaes  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Gilead, 
near,  therefore,  to  Ammon.  Gebal  is  probaljly  the  moun- 
tain country  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Philistiues 
and  the  Tyrians,  I  need  not  say,  wore  on  the  west  of 
Judah ;  the  rest  on  tho  east.  Tkere  is  no  mention  of 
the  westera  invaders  in  the  Chronicles.  Their  adhesion 
to  the  coalition  proves  how  mighty  was  the  danger. 
Jehoshaphat  was  literally  surrounded  by  enemies.     If 

1  Foi-  "Syria"  road  "Edom"  in  this  passage,  Dm  for  C">.^. 
Hazazon-tamar  is  interpreted  by  Gesenius  "  the  field  of  tho 
pastures." 


by  Asshur  is  meant  Assyria,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
it  is  the  first  mention  since  the  days  of  Nimrod  (Gen. 
X.  11).  Tho  Assyrian  monarcliy  was  now  an  infant 
power,  and  this  may  be  its  first  appearance  on  tho 
scene  where  it  afterwards  pkycd  so  formidable  a 
part ;  or  the  word  may  mean  hero  Syria,  in  which  case 
we  may  assume  that  tho  confederacy,  as  far  as  Syria 
was  concerned,  was  in  retaliation  for  the  help  which 
Jehoshaphat  had  given  Ahab.  Tho  expression  "they 
have  holijcn  the  children  of  Lot,"  is  explained  by  the 
statement  in  Chi-onicles,  that  the  latter  liad  organised 
the  confederacy. 

The  48th  Psalm,  again,  gives  a  splendid  description 
of  the  overthrow.  One  illustration,  in  tho  rush  of  the 
poetic  fervour,  is  taken  from  a  painful  experience  of  the 
king.  "  Fear  came  there  upon  them,  and  pain,  as  of  a 
woman  in  travail,  and  as  thou  brcakest  the  ships  of 
Tarshish  with  the  cast  wind."  The  deliverance  was  to 
him  an  assurance  of  what  ho  had  always  been  taught  to 
believe,  "  That  which  wo  have  heard  [in  the  history  of 
past  times],  such  have  we  seen"  (cf.  Job  xlii.  5).  The 
■ITth  Psalm  belongs  to  tho  s.ime  happy  period. 

The  valley  where  this  mighty  invasion  was  crushed 
and  destroyed,  and  where  the  Jews  were  three  days 
busily  engaged  collecting  the  spoils,  was  called  "the 
Valley  of  Beraehah  "  [i.e..  Blessing],  "  because  there 
they  blessed  the  Lord."  The  prophet  Joel  speaks  of 
"the  valley  of  Johoshaphat"  (chap.  iii.  2),  and  this  is 
the  name  now  given  to  the  valley  of  the  Kedron.  The 
explanation  is  probably  this  :  there  is  a  paronomasia  on 
the  word  "  Jehoshaphat,"  which  means,  "  whose  cause 
the  Lord  judgeth ;"  and  the  prophet,  foretelling  the 
overthrow  of  the  nations  which  oppress  Israel,  exclaims, 
"  Gather  them  together  into  the  valley  of  Kedron  ;  it 
shall  become  for  them  like  the  valley  in  which  Ammon 
and  Moab  fell  before  Jehoshaphat,  for  here  I  will 
judge  my  people's  cause."  Here,  be  it  remembered, 
was  Gethsemane,  whence  our  Lord  was  dragged  to  the 
house  of  Caiaphas,  hard  by.  He  sunnnons,  in  vision,  the 
nations  to  witness  His  sori'ow,  and  judges  them  by  His 
pierced  hands.  Wherever  Christ  crucified  is  preached, 
that  place  becomes  to  the  hearer  a  valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 
Tho  expression  "  valley  of  decision "  in  verso  14  is 
doubtless  an  equivalent  to  this,  but  "decision"  should 
be  translated  "  hewing  in  pieces,"  wliich  makes  tho 
simile  closer  between  tlie  judgment  of  the  childi-en  of 
Lot  and  the  final  judgment  of  all  the  enemies  of  God. 

Ih  the  last  act  which  is  recorded  in  Jclioshaphat'a 
life,  we  have  still  another  sign  of  tho  close  alliance 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  it  is  one  in  which,  as 
each  time  before,  Jehoshaphat  is  brought  into  straits, 
but  is  delivered  for  his  faithfulness'  sake.  And  tho 
impression  left  by  this  last  story  is,  that  thougli  it  cost 
him  trouble  and  anxiety,  yet  it  made  him  an  instrument 
of  deliverance  and  of  good  to  his  ally.^  Jehoram,  the 
sou  of  Ahab,  was  to  a  certain  extent  a  religious  reformer, 
though  he  is  described  as  having  wrought  evil  in  tho 


-  The  fact  of  his  haling  the  same  name  as  his  brotlier-in-Liw, 
the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  ia  another  indication  of  community  of 
feeling. 
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sight  of  tho  Loi-d  (see  2  Kings  iii.  1 — 3).  He  may 
have  been  iuflueuced  for  good  by  Jeliosliaphat.  His 
accession  (u.c.  S9C)  was  tlie  signal  for  the  revolt  of 
the  king  of  Moab,  who  had  been  tributary  to  Ahab. 
Jehoram  applied  to  Jehoshaphat  for  assistance,  and  it 
was  readily  given.  Tho  kiug  of  Edom  also  joined  tho 
confederacy.  Tho  allies  passed  southward  round  the 
Dead  Sea,  iu  order  to  attack  tlio  rebellious  king  from  an 
unexpected  quarter.  Elisha  the  prophet,  apparently 
in  consequence  of  a  Divine  intimation,  accompanied  the 
army,  unkuo^Ti  to  tho  allied  kings.  An  unforeseen 
calamity  fell  upon  them ;  they  journeyed  seven  days 
through  the  -wilderness  of  Edom,  and  found  no  water. 
Tlie  kiug  of  Israel,  as  his  manner  was  (cf.  vi.  33),  found 
no  resource  but  to  complain  against  God,  while  Jeho- 
shaphat immediately  Luquired  for  a  prophet  of  the 
Lord.  Then  came  the  remarkable  scene  with  Elisha; 
the  stern  rebuke  of  tho  son  of  Jezebel ;  tho  mercy  shown 
for  Jehoshaphat's  sake ;  the  minstrel,  under  whoso 
skilful  hand  tho  prophet  grew  cahn,  and  ready  for  the 
prophetic  impulse ;  tho  trenches  dug  iu  the  sand ;  tho 
night  of  waitiug ;  tho  fulfilled  hojies  when  the  morning 
dawned  ;  the  delusion  of  the  Moabites,  followed  by  their 
utter  discomfiture.  Kir-haraseth,  tho  strong  mouutaiu- 
fortrcss  of  Moab,  was  levelled  with  the  ground.  A 
ghastly  tragedy  followed.  The  king  of  Moab,  hemmed 
in   on  all   sides,  made  one  desperate  effort  to  break 


through  the  besieging  host.  This  failing,  iu  the  ti\mzy 
of  despair,  he  took  his  eldest  son,  and  sacrificed  bim 
before  them  all.'  A  shudder  of  indignation  ran  through 
the  besiegers,  and  iu  very  pity  they  turned  away  from 
him  and  went  home. 

These  are  tho  records  which  remain  of  the  life  of 
Jehoshaphat.  He  died  in  the  year  892,  at  the  age  of 
sixty.  One  warning  moral  of  his  life  has  been  di'awn 
with  much  power  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Hessey.  In  his  lectures 
on  the  Kings  of  Judah,  he  heads  that  on  Jehoshaphat 
with  tho  words  "  The  Dangers  of  Indecision."  But 
the  dangers,  great  as  they  were,  were  all  sm-mounted. 
The  intermarriage  alone  proved  disastrous.  AthaUah, 
true  daughter  of  her  mother  Jezebel,  is  like  a  blood- 
stained thread  in  the  woof  of  Jewish  history,  imtO 
Jehoiada's  revolution  puts  her  out  of  the  way.  But  on 
the  whole  Jehoshaphat's  policy,  at  home  and  abroad, 
was  glorious  and  happy.  There  had  been  no  reign,  on 
the  whole,  so  prosperous  as  his,  and  in  external  pros- 
perity his  kingdom  "  most  nearly  rivalled  the  grandeui- 
of  that  of  Da-s-id." 


'  This  seems  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  2  Kings  iii.  27 ; 
and  the  facts  are  so  stated  at  length  by  Josephus.  Some,  however, 
suppose  that  tho  kiug  of  Moab  oflered  the  kiug  of  Edom'a  sou, 
resting  that  opiuion  mainly  upon  Amos  ii.  1 ;  but  an  uncertain 
tradition  preserved  by  Jerome  explains  the  latter  passage  by  stating 
that  the  king  of  Moab,  in  revenge  of  what  he  had  siilfered,  sacri- 
legiously disinterred  the  body  of  the  king  of  Udom  after  his  death, 
and  burned  it  iuto  lime. 
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§  (5). — TIME    OF    OUR   LOED. 

>^T  bringing  these  jjapers  on  the  Ethnology 
of  Palestine  to  a  close,  by  some  account 
of  the  races  found  in  that  country  at  the 
commoucemeut  of  the  Christian  era,  our 
space  (ah-eady  as  far  as  tliis  subject  is  concerned  all 
but  exhausted)  wiU  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  mauy 
details. 

At  tho  time  of  the  Captivity,  we  found  the  Holy 
Laud  in  many  places  utterly  desolate  ;  and  as  far  as  it 
was  inhabited  at  all,  occupied  chiefly  by  a  mixed  foreign 
population  of  Phojuicians,  Syrians,  Idumeans,  Cutheans, 
and  other  alien  races,  with  but  a  residuum  of  its  foi-mer 
Hebrew  possessors — a  residuum  tho  extent  of  which 
cannot  be  exactly  calculated,  but  which  must  at  most 
have  been  very  small.  Nor  was  it  otherwise  than 
slowly  and  by  degrees  that  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  which 
permitted  the  return  of  the  oxUed  Jews  to  their  own 
land,  effected  any  change  on  these  coudidons.  The 
permission  originally  applied,  as  already  noticed,  only 
to  Jerusalem  and  its  immediate  vicinity ;  and  the 
whole  number  of  persons  who,  at  least  on  its  first 
publication,  were  willing  to  take  advantage  of  it,  was 
42,360,  or,  including  tho  servants  in  attendance,  under 
50,000  (Ezra  ii.  GI).     Others  of  the  Babylonian  exiles. 


it  is  true,  gradually  followed.  Nor  was  there  only 
the  return  of  fresh  detachments  from  among  the 
captives  beyond  tho  Eu^jhrates,  but  doubtless  a  con- 
tinuous re-migration  from  among  the  scattered  bodies  of 
those  Hebrews  who,  having  left  the  coimtry  voluntarily 
in  tho  troublous  times  which  preceded  the  final  catas- 
trophe, had  taken  refuge  iu  such  asylums  as  were 
accessible  to  them  in  the  territories  of  neighbouring 
peoples.  Even,  however,  at  the  time  of  the  expedition 
of  Nehemiah  (B.C.  445),  nearly  a  hundred  yeai-s  after 
the  date  of  the  edict  of  Cyrus  (B.C.  536X  though  fifteen 
considerable  towns  (^including  Hebron)  in  the  tribe-lands 
of  Judah,  and  fourteen  considerable  to^vns  in  Benj.amin, 
with  their  adjacent  vUIages,  were  found  again  colonised 
by  Israelites  (Neh.  xi.  20 — 36),  the  laud  generally 
seems,  as  regarded  its  population,  to  have  remained 
very  much  in  the  same  state  as  during  the  Captivity. 
It  is  impossible  hero  to  ti-aco  the  history  of  the  pro- 
cesses by  wluch  the  calamities  brought  on  Israel  by  that 
judgment  were  eventually  repaired.  Indeed,  of  about 
200  years — the  very  years,  too,  when  some  of  the  most 
important  events  connected  with  that  repair  must  have 
taken  place — our  knowledge  is  extremely  meagre  and 
uncertain.  For  such  information  as  we  possess  on  the 
subject  generally,  the  reader  may  bo  referred  to  the 
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articles  entitled  "  Between  the  Books,"  in  preceding 
pages  of  the  present  work.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
by  the  time  of  the  advent  of  Christ,  Palestine,  if  not 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  before  the  terrible 
convulsions  it  had  undergone,  was  once  more  in  the 
possession  of  the  Chosen  Seed,  with  a  jiopulatiou  hardly 
less  numerous  than  that  which  crowded  its  narrow 
confines  in  the  most  ]3rosperous  days  of  its  earlier 
history. 

That  population  certainly  included  now,  as  in  all 
former  times,  a  considerable  proportion  of  foreigners. 
The  latter  were  of  many  different  races.  With  some 
of  these  we  have  been  ah'eady  familiar  in  the  ethnical 
history  of  Palestrae  at  periods  before  noticed.  An 
obvious  example  is  found  in  the  "Samaritans."  How 
far  the  Cuthean  settlers  in  Samaria  of  the  times  of  the 
Captinty  had,  by  intermarriage,  established  in  course 
of  ages  a  right  to  the  claim  which  they  sometimes  made 
to  the  possession  of  Israelite  blood  in  their  veins,  is 
a  question  that  has  been  much  debated.  That  upon 
the  whole  the  Samaritans  of  the  days  of  Christ  must 
be  regarded  as  not  only  "strangers"  (Luke  xvii.  18), 
but  lineal  descendants  of  "the  strangers "  introduced 
into  "  the  cities  of  Samaria,"  soon  after  their  conquest, 
by  Shalmaneser,  cannot  be  doubted.  Then,  Syrians, 
Arabians,  Phcenicians,  and  Idumeans  also  continued 
to  form  part  of  the  foreign  inhabitants  of  the  Holy 
Land  (Strabo,  Geogr.  xvi.  2,  §  34 ;  Josephus,  B.  J. 
iv.  4,  §  5).  But  fresh  blood  had  likewise  been  intro- 
duced. More  than  500  years  had  elajisod  since  the 
Keturn;  and  the  now  masters  who  had  overrun  the 
land,  or  temporarily  occupied  it,  in  succession,  could  not 
have  failed  to  imjjort  new  elements  into  its  permanent 
population.  We  have,  especially,  distinct  evidence  that 
such  a  result  had  followed  the  Grecian  rule.  Many 
Palestinian  cities  had  been  originally  founded  and 
colonised  by  the  Greeks  in  the  times  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  his  successors.  Gerasa,  for  instance,  is  said 
(see  Reland,  Pahest.  ii.  806)  to  have  derived  its  name 
fi'om  the  fact  that  it  was  originally  peopled  by  a 
number  of  the  older  soldiers  of  Alexander's  army,  who 
being  unfit  any  longer  t-o  foUow  the  camp,  fixed  their 
residence  in  this  trans-Jordanic  city.  Paneas — after- 
wards called  by  King  Herod  Csesarea-PhUippi — dates 
from  the  same  period,  and  in  like  manner  owed  its 
foundation  to  the  Greeks,  who,  indeed,  left  traces 
throughout  the  whole  of  Palestine,  of  a  dominion 
which  lasted  nearly  three  centuries,  in  the  Greek  names 
of  cities,  places,  and  streams,  which  they  had  almost 
everywhere  substituted  for  those  previously  in  use 
(Ewald,  Hist.  V.  235).  That  Ln  the  time  of  Christ  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  Gentile  population  to 
be  found  in  Palestine  continued  to  be  of  Greek  origin, 
the  writiugs  of  Josephus  everywhere  bear  abundant 
evidence.  Another  important  element,  likewise  intro- 
duced since  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  and  indeed  in  the 
days  of  Christ,  of  comparatively  recent  introduction, 
was  duo  to  the  Roman  conquest,  and  the  reduction  of 
Palestine  to  the  position  of  a  province  of  Rome. 

Foreigners  were  not  by  any  means  to  bo  found  at 


this  time  distributed  equally  over  all  parts  of  the  land. 
The  principal  seats  of  the  heathen  population  may  be 
very  clearly  ascertaiued  from  contemporary  writings. 
GalUee,  the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  Samaria,  are  said 
by  Strabo  to  have  been  territories  inhabited  by  non- 
Israelites  (Oeggr.  xvi.  2,  §34).  In  addition  to  these 
territories  must  bo  mentioned  the  region  of  Decapolis. 
This  district,  the  limits  of  which  are  variously  stated, 
and  which  was  partly  situated  on  the  west,  but  for  the 
most  part  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  had  everywhere 
(Lightfoot,  X.  240j  a  population  iu  which  the  heathen 
predominated. 

Of  the  cities  which,  in  tho  time  of  our  Lord,  contained 
the  largest  proportion  of  foreign  inhabitants,  Csesarea 
demands  to  bo  first  noticed.  That  city  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Roman  garrison ;  and  the  foreign  troops 
stationed  there,  which  amounted  to  almost  a  legion,  or 
6,000  men  (Ewald),  consisting  partly  of  Italian  (Acts  x. 
1 ;  xxvii.  1),  but  at  least  invariably  of  non- Israelite 
cohorts  (Jos.,  Ant.  xiv.  10,  §  12),  did  not  by  any  means 
constitute  the  chief  part  of  its  heathen  inhabitants. 
As  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  usual  residence  of 
the  governor,  very  many  foreigners  of  all  classes,  in 
ever-increasing  numbers,  were  naturally  led  to  take  up 
their  residence  within  its  walls,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
villages,  or  coimtry  houses.  Like  the  earlier  town  on 
the  same  site  which  it  superseded,  and  which  in  its 
Greek  name,  Stratonis  Pyrgos,  boro  testimony  to  its 
foreign  origin,  Csesarea,  indeed,  had  been  more  a  Gentile 
than  a  Jewish  city  from  its  foundation.  Herod  the 
Great,  by  whom  Csesarea  was  founded,  and  constructed 
on  a  scale  of  magnificence  before  unknown  in  Palestine, 
colonised  it  from  tho  first  cliiefly  with  foreigners  (see 
Milman,  ii.  112),  of  whom,  according  to  Josephus  {B.  J. 
iii.  9,  §  1),  Greeks  formed  the  largest  proportion. 

Another  city  remarkable  now,  as  always,  for  the 
number  of  its  foreign  inhabitants,  was  the  ancient 
Beth-sheau,  situated  about  twelve  miles  south  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  and  four  miles  west  of  the  Jordan.  It  was 
one  of  the  Canaanite  cities  from  which  the  primitive 
inhabitants  were  not  wholly  expelled  at  tho  period  of 
the  Conquest  (Judg.  i.  27).  For  a  timo  it  bore  the 
name  of  Scythopolis  (2  Mace.  xii.  29 ;  comp.  with  1  Mace. 
V.  52;  Jos.,  Ant.  v.  1,  §22;  vi.  14,  §  8;  xii.  8,  §  5; 
Euseb.,  Onom.  118),  a  Greek  name  which  indicates  the 
presence  there  at  one  period  of  a  Greek  population,  but 
also  apparently  points  to  an  earlier  occupation  by  races 
distinct  at  once  from  the  Greeks  and  the  Canaanites. 
Though  the  fact  is  disputed  (Reland,  Pattest,  ii.  992; 
Robinson,  Pes.  iii.  330),  it  appears  upon  the  whole  to 
be  probable  (Ewald,  iv.  231)  that  the  Scythians,  who, 
according  to  Herodotus  (Hist.  v.  103 — 105),  made  an 
incursion  through  Palestine  into  Egy^jt  about  the  year 
B.C.  600,  had,  as  Pliny  (v.  16)  and  a  chronicler  of  the 
eighth  century  after  Christ  (G.  Pyncellus,  Chron.  i.  505) 
relate,  taken  possession  of  Beth-shean,  and  given  occa- 
sion to  the  subsequent  choice  of  its  Greek  name.  That 
Beth-sheau,  wliich  was  still  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  a 
noble  city — a  fact  to  which  even  its  existing  ruins  testify 
(Irby  and  Mangles,  92  ;  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria, 
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343) — liad,  about  the  time  of  Christ,  a  large  foreign 
jjopulation,  we  have  satisfactory  evidence  (Jos.,  B.  J., 
ii.  18,  §3;  cf.  Lightfoot,  Wurl;s,  x.  240). 

We  have  uuusually  full  information  as  to  Tiberias. 
Tiberias  was  the  capital  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Galilee,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Palestine.  It  had  been 
built  by  Herod  Antipas,  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord, 
and  was  situated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  principal 
scenes  of  the  Saviour'.s  ministry,  though  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  ever  visited  by  Him. 
Josephus  speaks  expressly  of  its  "Greek"  inhabitants 
[Vitii,  §  12).  Herod  himself  had  passed  most  of  his 
early  life  abroad,  and  though  by  religious  profession  a 
Jew,  was  a  foreigner  by  descent,  and  aU  his  sympathies 
wore  with  foreign  manners  and  customs.  His  gorgeous 
palace,  with  its  gilded  roof  and  walls  adorned  with 
idolatrous  sculptures,  was  destroyed  in  the  Jewish  war 
as  offensive  to  the  religious  feelings  of  tlie  nation  ;  but 
the  fact  that  the  city  was  ceremonially  unclean,  as  being 
built  au  the  site  of  a  place  of  sepulture  (Jos.,  Vita,  §  12; 
Reland,  Pal.  ii.  1,036),  must  always  have  limited  the 
numbers  of  its  Jewish  inhabitants. 

Other  foreign  or  semi-foreign  towns  in  Palestine,  at 
tliis  time,  were  Hippo,  "  replenished  with  Greeks,  but 
•with  not  a  few  Jews  mixed  with  them  "  (Lightfoot,  x. 
242) ;  Cassarea-Philippi  (Reland,  ii.  918),  with  its  grotto, 
dedicated  to  the  god  Pan,  remains  of  which  exist  to  this 
flay  (Robinson,  Bes.  iii.  347) ;  Pella  (Jos.,  Ant.  xiii.  15, 
§  4) ;  and  Gadara  (Lightfoot,  x.  241). 

Some  of  the  cities  just  named  were  indeed  so  truly 
foreign  cities,  that — though  within  Jewish  territory — 
they  were  exempt  from  the  regulations  of  the  Jewish 
code,  and,  as  regarded  local  jurisdiction,  subjected  to 
laws  of  then-  own  (Winer,  Bealwurt.,  a.  v.  "Decapolis"). 
In  most  of  tliem  were  found  heathen  temples,  as  well 
as  other  buildings — theatres  and  hippodromes — devoted 
to  uses  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  to  the  prevailing  religious  feelings  of  the  Jews  of 
that  age.  From  the  Mischna  (Aboda  Zara,  e.  1.,  Misch. 
iv.)  we  learn  incidentally  that,  in  some  of  them,  as  in 
Beth-shean,  many  of  the  shops  were  distinguished  by 
idolatrous  emblems  whicli  enabled  the  scrupulous  Jew 
to  detect  and  avoid  the  Gentile  purveyors  with  whom 
it  was  unlawful  for  him  to  deal. 

As  to  the  native  population  of  Palestine  at  this  period 
not  much  need  be  said. 

That  Jews  formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
is  evei-ywhore  evident.  From  the  number  of  victims 
offered  at  the  passover  A.  U.  819,  Josephus  {B.  J.  vi. 
9,  §  3)  reckons  that  the  worshippers  who  took  part  in 
that  last  celebration  of  the  greatest  of  the  Jewish 
festivals  must  h.avo  numbered  2,700,000,  which  it  has 
been  shown  (Greswell,  Dissert,  ii.  272)  will,  after  every 
allowance  is  made  for  the  probable  number  of  Jews  of 
the  Dispersion  among  these  worshippers,  imply  that  the 
strictly  Jewish  population  of  the  Holy  Land  was  then 
not  less  than  6,000.000. 

Nor  were  the  Jews  in  Palestine  of  that  day  of  less 


purely  Hebrew  blood  than  in  any  former  times.  For  a 
moment,  in  the  first  century  after  the  Return,  there 
appears  to  have  been  ground  for  apprehension  that  by 
the  intermarriage  of  tho  restored  people  with  the  mixed 
foreign  races  who  as  yet  disputed  the  possession  of  the 
land  with  them,  the  holy  seed  would  cease  to  exist  as  a 
distinct  race  (Ezra  ix.).  But  the  immediate  danger  was 
averted  by  the  stringent  measures  taken  by  Ezra  and 
Nehomiah  (Ezra  x.  9 ;  Neh.  xiii.  23) ;  and  if  tho  tempta- 
tion to  a  like  departure  from  the  principles  of  the 
Mosaic  law  was  never  afterwards  removed,  but  became 
one  to  which  the  people  were  more  and  more  exposed, 
as  time  went  on,  by  tho  ever-increasing  intimacy  of 
their  relations  with  neighbouring  nations,  tho  new  zeal 
for  a  strict  observance,  of  the  letter  at  least,  of  their  own 
laws,  which  from  about  this  time  began  to  take  posses- 
sion of  their  minds,  together  with  the  indiscriminating 
hatred  for  alien  races  and  customs,  which  began  to  sup- 
plant their  earlier  proncness  to  the  opposite  extreme — 
the  result,  probably,  of  greater  intimacy  with  their 
neighbours,  and  especially  of  the  wrongs  which  they  had 
suffered  from  them — proved  a  permanent  safeguard  in 
the  future.  A  horror  of  foreign  marriages  became,  in- 
deed, a  leading  cliaracteristic  of  the  nation  (Jos.,  Ant.  xi. 
8,  §2  ;  xii.  4,  §  6 ;  Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  6).  Every  means  are 
known  to  have  been  used  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  Chosen  Race.  The  importance  attached  to  the  point 
is  evident  from  the  care  with  which  the  genealogies  of 
the  different  families  were  preserved  from  the  time  of 
the  retnrn  from  B.abylon  down  to  the  issue  of  the 
decree  of  Augustus  for  tlie  census  which  brought 
Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem  at  the  time  of  tho 
N.ativity  (1  Chron.  ix. ;  Neh.  vii.  5;  xi'.;  1  Mace.  ii.  1; 
viii.  17;  xiv.  29;  Luke  ii,  3),  and  later.  Josephus  takes 
care  to  mention  that  ho  had  ti-anscribed  the  account 
of  his  own  family  from  tho  public  tables  {Vita,  §  1; 
Contra  Ap.  i.  7). 

Tho  most  remarkable  difference  in  the  ethnic  con- 
dition of  the  population  of  Palestine,  at  tliis  period  as 
compared  with  earlier  periods,  was  probably  found  in 
tho  change  which  had  taken  place  in  tho  national 
character  of  the  Jews  themselves.  For  a  view  of  tho 
extent  and  the  nature,  as  well  as  the  causes  of  this 
change,  the  reader  must  bo  referred  to  works  like  those 
of  Jost,  Milman,  and  Ew.ald.  Let  it  sufiico  to  say  that 
there  was  at  onco  deterioration  and  improvement.  The 
change,  however,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  was,  after 
all,  little  more  than  superficial.  No  people,  perhaps, 
ever  preserved  its  indi-\  iduality  more  thoroughly  from 
first  to  last  than  that  marvellous  people  which  for  2,000 
years  was  so  intimately  associated  with  tho  Holy  Land. 

The  ethnology  of  Palestine  even  in  those  periods 
which  followed  not  only  tho  time  of  our  Lord,  but  the 
date  of  the  latest  of  the  canonical  books,  is  not  without 
at  least  indirect  interest  for  the  Biblical  student,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  tho  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 
But  to  pursue  our  inquiries  into  the  periods  in  question 
would  be  beyond  the  purpose  of  tho  present  papers. 
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AMPHIBIA. 

'HE    Ampliibia,    cold-bloocled    vertebrates, 
pro\-ided,   either    temporarily   or   perma- 
nently, with  gills  for  aquatic  respiration  as 
well  as  lungs  for  aerial  respiration,  do  not 
appear  to  be  abiuidantly  represented  ia  Palestine,  the 


croakers,"  but  Gesenius  interprets  it  "  marsh-leapers." 
Either  derivation  aptly  describes  the  frog ;  but  it  must 
be  mentioned  that  Egyptian  scholars  cLaim  the  word  as 
a  purely  local  name  adopted  by  the  Arabs  in  Egypt. 
"  The  ratlicals  of  which  it  is  composed  occur  in  a  modi- 
fied form  in  the  Egyptian  for  'tadpole,'  he/ennu,  or 


THE   TBEE-rEOG. 


edible  frog  {Bana  escidenta),  the  tree-frog  {Hyla 
arborea),  one  species  of  toad  (Btifo  jjonf/ieruiiis),  being 
the  only  recorded  inhabitants.  The  edible  frog  is  very 
common  both  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  so 
amazingly  numerous  in  some  of  the  lakes  and  pools  of 
the  latter  country  as  '■  to  cover  the  surface  towards 
evening  in  one  solid,  unbroken  mass."  Its  loud  croak- 
ing at  night  is  said  to  be  perfectly  deafening.  Frogs 
are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  only  in  connection 
with  the  account  of  the  second  plague  of  Egypt  (Exod. 
viii.  and  Ps.  Ixxviii.  4.5 ;  cv.  30) ;  compare  also  in  the 
Apocrypha,  Wisdom  xix.  10.  In  the  New  Teotament 
frogs  are  mentioned  only  in  Rev.  xvi.  13,  "  I  saw  three 
unclean  spirits  like  frogs  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
dragon,  anid  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  beast,  and  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet."  The  Hebrew 
word  tscpharde'a  means,  according  to  Fiirst,  "marsh- 
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liefenr,  which  Brugsch  renders  '  tadpoles,'  giving  as 
the  Arabic  eqiiivalent  walad  dofda,  the  young  dofda" 
(Canon  Cook  in  SpeaJcer's  Commentary,  vol.  i.,  p.  4S9). 
Bochart  has  adduced  instances  of  plagues  of  frogs 
having  occurred  in  several  places,  as  at  Pseonia  and 
Dardania,  where  these  creatures  suddenly  appeared  in 
'  such  numbers  as  to  cause  the  inhabitants  to  leave  tlit< 
district.  The  Egyptian  plague  of  frogs,  like  the  oilier 
plagues,  had  probably  a  direct  bearing  on  Egyptian 
superstitious.  "  A  female  deity  with  a  frog's  head, 
named  Hcka,  was  worshipped  in  the  district  of  Sah 
(i.e.,  Beuihassau),  as  the  wife  of  Chnum,  the  god  of  the 
cataracts,  or  of  the  inundation,  and  Lepsius  has  shown 
that  the  frog  was  connected  with  the  most  ancient  forms 
of  nature-woi-.ship  in  Egypt.  According  to  Cheeremou, 
the  frog  was  regarded  as  a  sjTubol  of  regeneration" 
(Canon  Cook  in  Si^ieaher's  Commentary,  p.  279). 
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The  greeu  and  elegant  little  tree-frog  (Hyla  arborea) 
may  be  often  seen  sitting  on  a  leaf  of  a  tree  both  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine ;  its  food  consists  of  flies.  In 
confinement  these  tree-frogs   eat  very   sparingly.      A 


specimen  in  the  possession  of  a  friend  of  ours  is  con- 
tent with  one  blue-bottle  in  three  days.  The  toad  (Bufo 
paniherimis)  is  a  southern  form.  Tristram  says  it  is 
common  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry. 


BOOKS    OF    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

THE   EPISTLES    OF    ST.    JOHN. 


BY    THE    EDITOK. 


THE   FIRST  EPISTLE   OP   ST.   JOHN. 


HE  position  of  this  Epistle  in  the  Canon  I 
of  the  New  Testament  is  every  way  re- 
markable. The  writer  does  not  mention 
his  own  name,  nor  give  any  intimation, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  hardly  any  epistle  for  the 
existence  of  which,  in  the  apostolic  age,  we  have  more 
abundant  testimony.  Polycarp  reproduces  the  teach-  i 
ing  of  1  John  iv.  3,  "  Whosoever  doth  not  confess  that  \ 
Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  an  a,ntichrist ;  "  and 
Polycai-p  was,  according  to  the  early  traditions  of  the 
Church,  a  disciple  of  St.  John.  So  was  Papias,  and 
he,  wo  learn  at  second-hand  from  Eusebins,  quoted  it 
frecpiently.  Irenseus,  who,  though  wi'iting  in  Gaul, 
belonged  to  the  succession  of  the  Asiatic  chm-ehes,  uses 
it  largely  in  his  controversial  wi'itiugs.  By  Clement 
in  Alexandria,  by  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  in  Western 
Africa,  in  the  earhest  extant  Canon  (known  as  the  Mura-  ' 
torian  Fragment),  in  the  earhest  version  of  the  Now  j 
Testament,  the  Poschito  Syriac,  its  authority  is  recog- 
nised. Writers  who  questioned  the  authorship  of  the 
Apocalypse  did  so  on  the  ground  that  its  style  was  so 
different  from  that  of  the  Epistle,  which  they  looked  on 
as  unquestionably  St.  John's.  We  may  fairly  say  that 
we  have  no  ground,  but  the  most  arbitrary  assumptions, 
for  not  so  receiving  it. 

The  bearing  of  tliis  fact  on  the  controversies  which 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  author.ship  of  the  foiu-th 
Gospel  is  obvious  enough.  Those  controversies  are 
dealt  with  elsewhere.  Hero  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  strong  resemblance 
between  that  Gospel  and  the  Epistle  now  before  us.  in 
thought,  style,  phraseology,  so  that  the  one  is  often  but 
the  echo  of  the  other,  is  at  least  prima  facie  e\'idence  of 
identity  of  origin.  Wliether  wo  adopt  the  theory  that 
the  writer  coloured  with  his  own  thoughts  and  language 
his  report  of  a  teaching  higher  than  his  own,  or  th.at 
his  mind  was  so  penetrated  with  that  teaching  that 
he  spontaneously  reproduced  it,  the  close  relationship 
between  the  two  documents  will  h.-irdly  bo  called  in 
question  by  one  who  has  any  critical  faculty  capable 
of  appreciating  the  elements  of  likeness  or  uulikeness 
wliich  take  their  place  among  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  authorship  of  books. 

With  St.  John  as  with  St.  Peter,  we  have  to  fill 
up  the  scanty  records  of  the  Now  Testament  from 
traditions  more  or  less  uncertaiu.    The  Gospels  tell  us 


of  the  fieiy  zealot,  first  the  disciple  of  the  Baptist, 
afterwards  of  Christ,  receinug  a  descriptive  name,  as 
one  of  the  "  Sons  of  Thimder,"  twice  rebuked  for 
his  buraing  and  impetuous  zeal,  once  for  his  aspiring 
ambition,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  that  fervour,  or,  it  may 
be,  because  of  it,  emphatically  "  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved,"  to  whom  He  committed  the  care  of  His 
mother,  when  she  stood  weeping  by  the  cross.  From 
the  "hired  servants  "of  his  father  Zebedee,  from  his 
being  known  to  the  high  priest,  from  the  indications 
of  a  special  intimacy  with  Lazaras  and  his  sisters,  we 
may  infer  a  social  position  somewhat  higher  than  that 
of  the  other  Galilean  disciples ;  a  culture  also  higher ; 
a  greater  receptivity  for  the  special  aspects  of  the 
truths  which  were  presented  by  our  Lord  when  He 
was  teaching,  not  the  peasants  and  fishennen  of  Galilee, 
but  those  who  were  "  masters  in  Israel,"  in  Jerusalem. 
After  the  Ascension,  we  find  Mm  in  companionship,  as 
before,  with  St.  Peter.  He  is  at  Jerusalem  when  St. 
Paul  is  received  and  recognised  there  in  his  character 
as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (Gal.  ii.  9).  The 
special  ti-ust  committed  to  him  probably  kept  him 
in  Palestine  till  the  Virgin's  death.  The  date  of  that 
event  is  piu-ely  conjectural,  but  the  absence  of  any 
mention  of  an  apostle  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  St. 
Paul's  last  visit  there,  makes  it  all  but  certain  that  he 
had  left  it  before  that  date.  A  tradition  so  early  and 
so  widely  spread  that  it  can  hardly  be  questioned, 
connects  his  later  years  with  the  Asiatic  chm'ches  that 
were  founded  by  St.  Paul.  There,  after  the  departure 
of  that  Apostle,  perhaps  in  the  same  persecution  in 
which  he  and  St.  Peter  suffered,  he  was  in  "  the  isle  that 
is  called  Patmos,"  as  a  suffci-er  for  the  faith  (Rev.  i.  9), 
Thence  he  returned  to  Ephesus,  and  remained  there 
tiU  his  death,  guarding  the  Church  .against  the  rising 
heresies  that  denied  the  reality  cither  of  the  divinity  or 
humanity  of  his  Lord,  shvinking  even  from  chance 
contact  with  false  teachers,  unwearied  in  his  watchful 
care  over  the  souls  of  individual  disciples,'  living  on  to 
such  extreme  old  age  that  men  thought  that  his  Lord's 
mysterious  words  (John  xxi.  23)  meant  that  he- should 
have  an  earthly  immortality;  and  then,  when  his  strength 
failed  him,  carried  into  the  congregations  of  believers. 


1  I  refer  to  the  two  stories,  (1)  that  St.  Jolin  rushed  out  o^  a 
public  bath  in  wliich  he  found  himself  toftether  with  Cerinthus; 
aud  (2)  that  hearing  that  a  youug  convert  whom  he  had  baptised 
had  joined  a  band  of  robbers,  lie  went  after  him,  allowed  him- 
self to  be  taken  prisoner,  and  finally  re- converted  him. 
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and  uttering,  as   his  last   counsel,  the  words,  "Littlo 
children,  love  one  another." 

With  this  brief  outline  of  what  is  known  as  to  the 
wi-iter,  we  proceed  to  the  Epistle.  It  contains,  as  has 
been  said,  no  direct  statement  for  what  readers  it  was 
intended,  and  the  only  traditional  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject mentioned  by  Augustine,  that  it  was  sent  to  the 
Parthians,  is  at  once  too  late,  too  confused,  and  too  im- 
probable to  be  received.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tone 
of  the  writer,  in  its  warm  affection,  the  oft-recurriui^- 
"little  children,"  the  classification  of  those  to  whom 
he  writes  into  groups  with  whoso  stages  of  spiritual 
growth  he  is  well  acquainted  (ii.  13 — 14),  his  reference 
to  false  teachers  as  one  who  knew  their  previous  history 
and  character  (ii.  19),  all  point  to  a  close  personal  rela- 
tion, and  we  can  hardly  err  in  believing  that  the  Epistle 
was  addressed  to  the  Asiatic  churches,  of  which  Ephesus 
was  the  centre,  and  with  which  tradition,  both  local  and 
general,  connected  the  later  years  of  St.  John.  So  we 
can  account  for  the  unpression  made  by  it  on  Polycarp. 
and  Papias,  and  Ireuaeus ;  so  wo  can  best  explain  the 
character  of  the  heresies  which  it  combats,  as  being  the 
after-growth  of  those  germs  of  error  of  which  St.  Paul 
had  warned  the  elders  of  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  30),  which 
he  had  more  formally  denounced  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
and  of  which  we  have  found  traces  in  those  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Jude.  As  the  great  truth  of  the  Gospel,  the 
"mystery  of  godliness,''  was  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
had  been  manifested  in  the  flesh  (1  Tim.  iii.  16),  so  the 
note  of  heresy  was  its  denial  of  that  truth  (1  John  iv.  3). 
This  was  the  spix'it  of  antichrist,  and  those  who  pi-o- 
claiiued  it  were  themselves  apostates  and  forerunners 
of  the  great  apostacy  (1  John  ii.  18).  The  teachers  of 
falsehood,  it  would  seem,  came  not  merely  as  reasoners 
and  disputants,  but  simulated  the  very  forms  of  inspi- 
ration, which  were  meant  to  give  sanction  to  the  truth; 
and  therefore  it  was  necessary  at  Ephesus,  as  it  had 
been  at  Thessalonica  and  Corinth,  that  men  should 
"  prove  all  things,"  should  "  try  the  spirits  whether  they 
were  of  God  "  (1  .John  iv.  1) ;  and  the  unfailing  criterion 
which  was  to  distinguish  the  true  prophet  from  the 
false,  was  his  adherence  to  the  confession  of  faith  in 
the  great  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  just  as  St.  Paul  had 
made  it  the  note  of  a  true  pirophetic  utterance,  that  h(> 
who  spake  by  the  Holy  Ghost  should  declare  that  Jesus 
was  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  xii.  3). 

So  far,  then,  as  the  Epistle  of  the  beloved  disciple  was 
controversial,  it  maintained  the  same  truths  as  those  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  and  against  kindred,  if  not 
identical,  forms  of  error.  But  there  were  also,  as  might 
bo  expected,  features  tbiit  were  specially  characteristic. 
As  Faith  was  the  watchword  of  St.  Paul,  and  Hope  of 
St.  Peter,  so  ws  cannot  fail  to  recognise  that  Love  was 
that  of  St.  John.  And  this,  while  it  had  its  gi-ound  in 
the  point  of  view  from  which  he  looked  on  the  whole 
mystery  of  the  faith,  was  also  strengthened  by  all  the 
personal  memories  of  the  early  days  of  his  diseipleship. 
He  h.id  seen  with  )iis  eyes,  and  handled  with  his 
hands,  that  Word  of  Life  about  which  men  were  wi-ang- 
ling  and  disputing  (i.  1).     He  had  felt  the  reality  of 


that  tender  and  compassionate  love ;  had  seen  the  water 
and  the  blood  flow  from  the  pierced  side  (v.  6) ;  and 
felt  that  that  iueifable  sacrificial  act  was  indeed  the 
propitiation  for  his  sins  and  those  of  tho  whole  world, 
cleansing  from  all  sin  (i.  7 ;  ii.  2).  Ho  had  known  the 
power  of  the  unction  of  the  Holy  One,  which  came  with 
the  Pentecostal  gift,  and  had  tasted  that  eteraal  life 
which  was  not  merely  the  blessedness  of  a  far  distant 
future,  but  consisted  in  knowing  God.  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  He  had  sent  (John  xvii.  2).  When  he  had  leant 
upon  His  breast  in  the  fulness  of  his  eai-ly  devotion,  he 
jiad  learnt  the  lesson  which  the  experience  of  bis  after 
life  did  but  deepen  and  intensify  ;  felt  that  if  he  asked 
anything  according  to  His  will.  He  would  hear  him; 
that  there  was,  as  it  wore,  an  interchange  and  reciprocity 
of  life  between  the  Master  and  the  disciple.  The  words, 
"  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  Him,"  '•  We  are  in  Him 
that  is  true,"  were  but  tho  expression  of  that  conscious- 
ness of  a  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  which  every  year 
made  more  real  and  precious.  In  that  consciousness,  in 
(he  faith  on  which  it  rested,  was  the  only  safeguard 
against  the  sensuous  and  corrupt  thoughts  of  God  which 
had  led  the  heathen  world  astray.  The  danger  of 
idolatry  was  not  yet  past.  It  might  reappear  at  any 
time,  in  new  forms  or  old,  whenever  the  central  truth 
was  forgotten  or  denied,  and  therefore  the  last  word  of 
warning  (strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us  that  those  to 
whom  he  wrote  should  have  needed  it)  was,  "  Little 
children,  keep  youi-selves  from  idols"  (v.  21). 

For  a  discussion  of  the  memorable  passage  that  speaks 
of  the  "  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven  "  (v.  7),  and  of 
the  "  sin  unto  death,"  I  refer  to  the  notes  by  Mr. 
Spence  that  have  appeared  in  The  Bible  Edtjcatok 
(Vol.  II.,  pp.  116,  333). 

THE    SECOND    AND    THIRD    EPISTLES    OP    ST.    JOHN. 

The  two  remaining  Epistles  stand  so  nearly  on  the 
same  footing,  and  have  so  much  in  common,  that  they 
may  conveniently  be  dealt  with  together.  Their  chief 
interest  lies  in  their  being  private  letters,  examples 
all  but  unique  (St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Philemon  is  the 
only  other  document  of  the  kind  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment) of  the  "  correspondence  "  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 
of  the  familiar  intercourse  between  an  apostle  and  his 
friends  in  Christ.  It  was,  doubtless,  because  they  were 
private  letters,  and  therefore  not  read  at  the  time  in 
the  gatherings  of  church  members,  that  they  were  less 
known  than  the  first  Epistle — were  omitted  in  at  least 
one  early  version  (the  Peschito  Syi'iac),  and  classed  by 
some  wi'iters  as  of  doubtful  authority.  Tho  special 
designation  by  which  the  writer  speaks  of  himself,  not 
as  an  apostle,  but  as  "  the  elder,"  may  also,  in  part, 
account  for  some  of  the  doubts  which  were  felt  as  to 
its  authorship,  and  actually  gave  rise  to  a  notion  that 
there  was  in  the  church  at  Ephesus  a  John  the  Pres- 
byter, or  elder,  as  distinct  from  the  Apostle.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that,  so  far  as  internal  evidence  goes, 
he  two  private  Epistles  are  stamped  with  tho  same 
character,  reproduce  the  same  words  and  phrases,  as 
those  which  we  have  found  in  the  more  pubUo  document. 
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Tho  "  deceivers  and  auticlirists  "  who  confess  not  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  (2  John  7),  the  joy 
of  the  -n-riter  that  his  children  walk  in  the  truth  (3  John 
4),  the  commandment  which  we  had  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  wo  should  love  one  another — all  these  point 
to  tho  same  mind  as  uttering  itself  in  the  throe  Epistles, 
and  to  that  as  being  tho  same,  also,  as  that  which  per- 
vades the  fourth  Gospel.  Even  the  toucli  of  dissatis- 
faction with  writing  as  an  instrument  of  conveying 
thoughts,  tho  deep  consciousness  tliat  "pen  and  ink'' 
are  poor  substitutes  for  the  iutorchango  of  thought  and 
feeling  between  living  men,  is,  I  venture  to  think,  a 
note  of  the  identity  of  the  man  who  thus  expresses 
himself  with  tho  writer  who,  when  ho  had  finished  his 
task  of  recording  what  tho  Spirit  brought  especially  to 
his  remembrance,  was  constrained  to  confess  that  if  the 
things  which  Jesus  had  done  and  taught  were  to  be 
written  every  one,  ho  supposed  the  world  would  not 
contain  the  books  that  sliould  be  written  (John  xxi.  25). 
It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  those  to  whom 
the  Epistles  were  addressed.  Tho  words  translated 
"elect  lady"  {Kyria  Ehhcta)  may  be  both,  either,  or 
neither  of  them  treated  as  proper  names.  Both  are 
found  in  Christian  inscriptions  of  comparatively  early 
date.  Looking  to  the  fact  that  eMecta  is  used  of  the 
sister  of  the  person  addressed  in  2  John  13,  and  to  the 
improbability  of  two  sisters  having  the  same  name,  I  am 
disposed  to  take  "  tho  elect  Kyria  "  as  the  most  probable 
rendering.  We  learn  from  the  Epistle  itself  that  she 
had  both  tho  means  and  disposition  to  exercise  hoepi- 
tality  towards  Christian  travellers  ;  that  this  had  made 
her  name  well  known  among  (ho  whole  body  of  believers 
of  the  district;  that  there  was  some  risk  that  her  hos- 
pitality might  be  too  indiscriminate ;  that  she  might 
receiveiand  foster  some  who  were  at  once  persecutors 
of  the  faith,  and,  like  most  of  the  heretics  of  that  age, 
conspicuous  for  their  evil  deeds,  impure  and  profligate 
in  their  lives.  The  presence  of  one  such  teacher  might 
be  enough  to  contaminate  the  children  who  were  dear  to 
the  mother's  heart,  and  of  whom  the  Apostle  rejoiced 
to  hear  that  they  were  walking  in  the  truth.  The 
Epistle  brings  before  us.  in  this  way,  a  picture  of  that 
brighter  side  of  the  life  of  the  apostolic  age,  in  which 
women  like  Phoebe,  Dorcas,  Lydia,  Euodias,  Syntyche, 
and  others  like  them,  devout  and  honourable,  exercised 
a  wide  influence  for  good,  meeting  tlie  special  wants 
of  the  new  society,  presenting  a  purer  ideal  of  woman- 
hood than  the  heathen  world  had  known. 


We  cannot  with  certainty  identify  the  Gaius  or  Caius 
to  whom  the  thii'd  Epistle  was  addressed.  The  name 
was  one  of  tho  most  common  wherever  the  Romans  had 
found  their  way,  and  two,  one  at  Derbe  (Acts  xix.  29 ; 
XX.  4),  and  one  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  14 ;  Rom.  xvi.  23), 
appear  among  the  converts  of  St.  Paul.  The  fact  that 
tho  latter  is  named  as  the  "  host  "  of  St.  Paul  himself, 
and  of  "  the  whole  church,"  is  sufficiently  in  harmony 
with  the  praise  bestowed  on  the  Gaius  of  the  third 
Epistle,  as  showing  kindness  to  "  the  brethren  and  to 
strangers,"  to  suggest  the  probability  that  one  and  tho 
same  man  is  sjjokeu  of  in  both.  And  on  this  assump- 
tion wo  may  be  led  to  infer  that  the  state  »f  things 
which  the  Epistle  brings  before  us  belongs  to  the  church 
of  Corinth ;  that  Gaius  continued  to  exercise  his  hospi- 
tality there ;  and  that  as,  during  the  time  of  St.  Paul's 
ministry,  so  also  afterwards,  there  was  frequent  inter- 
course between  tho  church  of  Corinth  and  that  of 
Ephesus.  Tho  tone  of  the  Epistle  is  obviously  that  of 
one  who  is  writing  to  another  church  than  that  with 
which  ho  is  himself  most  directly  in  contact.  Ho  has 
written ;  he  may  como ;  if  he  comes,  ho  will  do  this 
or  that. 

On  this  view  the  Epistle  forms  an  interesting 
link  between  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  church  of 
Corinth  and  those  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  same 
society.  Wo  recognise  in  all  three  documents  the  same 
features.  Diotrephes,  who  "loveth  to  have  the  pre- 
eminence" and  "prateth  with  malicious  words,"  is  the 
natural  successor  of  those  "  very  chief  apostles,"  as  St. 
Paul  ironically  calls  them,  who  disturbed  the  church 
with  whisperings  and  backbitings,  with  i-aUiugs,  and 
even  with  smitings  on  the  face — is,  perhaps,  identical 
with  tho  unnamed  fomenter  of  strife  and  bitterness, 
of  whom  Clement  speaks  so  strongly.  The  enemies  of 
the  one  apostle  were  likely  to  be  equally  hostile  to  tho 
other,  whose  teaching,  however  it  might  differ  in  form, 
they  found  to  be  essentially  the  same.  It  may  be  noted, 
lastly,  that  those  who  represented  the  faith  of  tho  two 
Apostles,  and  who  had  profited  by  the  generosity  of 
Gaius,  acted,  as  they  might  well  do  if  they  were  working 
in  the  self-same  city,  on  the  same  rule  of  life  as  St.  Paul 
had  laid  down  for  himself.  They,  too,  went  forth  to 
their  work  out  of  pure  love  to  the  name  of  Christ, 
"  taking  nothing  of  the  Gentiles."  Admitting  that  fill 
such  hypotheses  are  more  or  less  uncertain,  that  which 
has  been  thus  set  forth  seems  to  me  to  have  strong 
claims  on  our  acceptance. 
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is  a  tax 


OLL    {subst.),   the    head,   used    chiefly   in 
numeration,  as  when  wo  speak  of  "polling 
a  constituency,"    i.e.,  taking  its  numbers. 
A  "poU-tfix,"  otherwise  a  "  capitation  tax," 
on  individuals  counted  by  hcaiU.      It  is  so 


used  in  the  A.  V. :  Numb.  i.  2,  18,  20,  22  (tho  census 
of  the  Israelites),  "  Every  male  by  their  2^olls ; "  and 
1  Chron.  xxiii.  3,  24  (Da^-id's  census  of  the  Lcvites), 
"  Their  number  by  their  jJo/?,f,  man  by  man ; "  Kunib.  iii. 
47,  "  Five  shekels  a4)iece  by  the  jjsW."    Tho  Hebrew  in 
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each  case  is  nVj';:  {gidgoleth},  the  root  of  "Golgotha." 
Poll  is  connected  with  the  same  root  as  boll  (see  ante 
"boiled"),  ball,  from  its  roundness,  and  the  Scotch  ^ou'. 
In  Wiclif's  version  of  "  Bel  and  the  Dragon,"  the  augcl 
is  said  to  take  Habaeuc  "  by  the  poll  of  hyiu,"  where  tho 
A.  V.  has  "  took  him  by  the  crowu."  We  find  "  all 
flaxen  was  his  poll,"  in  Ophelia's  song,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Prevent  (verb  act),  to  anticipate,  to  be  beforehand 
witli,  froMi  tho  Latin  prwvetiire,  "to  come  before;" 
never  in  tho  A.  V.  in  the  modern  sense  to  "  hinder," 
wliich  iirises  from  one  who  comes  before  another  pre- 
occupying tiio  ground.  It  is  very  frequent  ia  tho 
A.  v.,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Concordances — e.g.,  Ps. 
cxix.  148,  "  Mine  eyes  prevent  the  niglit  watches ;"  Matt. 
xvii.  25,  "  When  he  was  come  into  the  house,  Jesus  pre- 
vented [anticipated]  him ; "  1  Thess.  iv.  16,  "  Wo  wliich 
ai-o  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall 
not  prevent  [be  before]  them  which  are  asleei);"  and 
occurs  in  the  Prayer  Book,  e.g.,  "Prevent  us,  O  Lord, 
in  all  our  doings,"  &c. ;  "  Let-  thy  grace  prevent  and 
follow  us,"  &c.  Wo  may  illustrate  its  use  from  Shake- 
speare.    Brutus  says  of  Cato's  suicide — 

"  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile 
For  fear  of  what  niiglit  fall,  so  to  preuciit 
The  time  of  life."  [JtiUus  Ccrsar,  v.  1.) 

And  from  Bacon,  "  As  the  fable  goetU  of  the  basilisk, 
that  if  he  see  you  first,  you  die  for  it;  but  if  you  see 
him  first,  he  dieth  :  so  is  it  with  deceit  and  evil  arts ; 
wliich  if  they  be  first  espied  they  leeso  [lose]  their  life ; 
but  if  thej  prevent,  they  endanger"  (Adv.  of  Learning, 
xxi.  9). 

Purtenance  (subst.).  Only  found  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Paschal  Lamb  (Exod.  xii.  9),  "  His  head  with  his  legs, 
and  with  tlie  purtenance  thereof."  The  word  so  trans- 
lated, Xp,  (Icereb),  is  that  usually  rendered  "  inward  parts  " 
or  "inwards,"  i.e.  the  intestines  (e.i/.,  Exod.  xxix.  13;  Lev. 
i.  9 ;  Isa.  xvi.  11)  or  "  bowels"  (Ps.  cix.  18).  The  meaning 
of  purtenance  is  simply  that  which  pertains  or  belongs 
to,  like  the  form  now  in  use,  "  appui'teiiance,"  from 
appartenir.  Tliis,  indeed,  is  its  more  ordinary  sense 
in  early  writers ;  as  in  Piers  Plowman,  "  With  all 
the  purteiiances  of  purgatorie,"  ii.  103.  Pecock,  in  his 
Repressor,  spe^iks  of  an  image  "  carven  with  pnrtenancis 
sett  abouto  liim,"  pt.  ii.,  c.  10.  But  it  also  occurs  in 
the  euphemistic  sense  of  the  A.  V.  for  the  pluck 
usually  sold  with  tho  head — e.g.,  in  MidcUeton,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Aldis  Wright,  "  The  duke  is  the  head,  and  1 
Blurt  am  ihc purtenance ;  and  Lyly,  "  I  will  only  handle 
the  head  and  purtenance,"  Midas,  i.  2  (Nares).  Bicliard- 
son  quotes  from  Butler  : — 

"  The  sliaft  against  a  rib  did  glance, 
And  gall  him  in  his  j)v.rteiuinre." 

{Hiidihras,  pt.  i.,  canto  3.) 

Quick  (adj.),  living,  alive,  also  Quicken (wc6  act.), 
to  make  .alive,  very  familiar  in  the  A.  V.  and  Prayer 
Book,  as  "tho  quieh  and  the  dead"  of  the  Creed;  Ps. 
Iv.  15,  "Let  them  go  domi  quieh  into  hell;"  cxxiv.  3, 
"  They  had  swallowed  us  up  quiclc ; "  Heb.  iv.  12,  "  The 


word  of  (3od  is  quick  and  powerful;"  and  the  verb, 
Ps.  Ixxx.  18,  "  Quicken  us,  aud  we  will  call  upon  Thy 
name;  "  Rom.  viii.  11,  "  Ho  that  I'aised  up  Christ  from 
the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies."  In 
Wiclif,  Matt.  xxvi.  63,  "  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living 
God,"  is  "I  couiijoui"  theo  by  quycke  God;"  and  Luke 
X.  30  (the  parable  of  tho  "Good  Samaritan")  we  have, 
"  Which  robideu  him,  and  woimdis  putt  in,  wenden 
away,  the  man  lefto  hali-quyk."     Chaucer  gives  us 

"  Not  fully  (/uij/tc,  ne  fully  decde  they  were." 

(KninU's  Talc,  157.) 

Sliakespeare's  Anno  Pago  says — 

"  I  had  rather  he  set  quiclc  in  the  earth 
Aud  bowled  to  death  with  turnips." 

{Mcrnj  Wives,  iii.  4:.\ 

And  Antony—  „  gy  ^^^  g^,. 

That  qui<;/.ens  Nilus'  elime,  I  go  from  hence 

Thy  soldier,  servant."  {Ant.  and  Clvop,  i.  3.) 

The  word  quick  or  quickens  comes  to  us  from  the  A.  S. 
civic,  or  cwuc,  "  living,"  and  cwiccan,  "  to  make  alive." 
The  same  root  is  found  in  many  common  words,  the 
quick  of  the  nail,  a  qiiick-sei  hedge  (opposed  to  a  dead 
hedge),  quicksilver,  a  gitajfinire,  i.e.,  a  quick  or  living 
bog.  Couch-grass,  locally  called  twitch,  is  quick  grass, 
from  tlie  vitality  of  its  scions. 

Reins  {.iubst.),  frequent  in  the  A.  V.  :  Job  xvi.  13, 
"  He  cleaveth  my  reins  asunder,  and  doth  not  spare;" 
Ps.  vii.  9,  "The  righteous  God  trieth  the  very  hearts 
and  reins ; "  cxxxix.  13,  "  Thou  hast  possessed  my  reins." 
It  is  the  English  representative  of  the  Latin  reiies,  the 
kidneys.  "  In  tho  ancient  system  of  physiology  tho 
kidneys  were  believed  to  be  the  seat  of  desire  and 
longing,  wliich  accounts  for  their  often  being  coupled 
with  the  heart "  (Smith,  Diet,  of  Bible,  ii.  1026).  In 
Shakespeare  we  have  "  pUls  to  cool  the  reins  "  {Merry 
Wives,  iii.  5),  and  Bacon  tells  us  that  "  bowling  is  good 
for  the  stone  and  reines  "  (Essays,  50). 

Rereward  (subst.),  the  hiuderpart  of  an  army  as 
opposed  to  tho  van,  the  "rearguard."  Numb.  x.  25, 
"  Dan  set  forward,  which  was  tho  rereward ;  "  Josh.  vi. 
9,  13,  "  The  rereward  came  after  the  ark ;  "  1  Sam.  xxix. 
2  ;  Isa.  Iii.  12,  Iviii.  8,  "  The  gloiy  of  tho  Lord  shall  be 
thy  rereward."  The  examples  given  by  Richardson, 
show  that  "  rereward  "  and  "  rereguard  "  were  used  con- 
temporaneously, guard  and  ward  being  different  forms 
of  the  same  word,  like  (juaranty  and  tvarrantry,  gui^e 
and  wise,  guepe  and  ivasp.  It  is  an  English  form  oi 
the  French  arriere-garde,  rere,  corresponding  to  the- 
old  French  riere,  Lat.  retro,  Ital.  dirietro.  It  is  a 
Shakesperian  word.  "  Now  in  the  rearvravA  comes  the 
duke  "  (1  Henry  VI.,  iii.  3). 

Ring-straked  (adj.).  Only  found  in  Gen.  xxx.  35, 39, 
40 ;  xxxi.  8,  10,  12,  of  the  cattle  which  were  to  bo  Jacob's 
hire.  It  signifies  parli-colourcd  with  circular  spots. 
Stral-e  is  used  for  the  ring  of  a  cartwlicel.  The  Hebrew 
C'lp?  simply  nicins  "strijoed"  or  "banded,"  .ind  con- 
tains no  idea  of  roundness.      "Straked"   is  tho  eld 
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spelling  of   "streaked,"    as    vre    have   "strakes"  for 

"  streaks "  (Gen.  xxx.  37,  and   Lev.  xiv.  37).     So  in 

Spenser — 

*'  His  buruiug  eyen,  whom  bloudie  siraltes  did  staiu." 

(F.  Q.  iv.  15.) 

Shylocfc,  in  the  Mercliant  of  Venice  (Act  i.,  sc.  3),  de- 
scribes Jacob's  "yearlings"  as  ''streaked  and  pied." 
"Wo  have  found  no  example  of  the  use  of  ring-straked. 

Boa'd  (swhsf.).  "To  make  a  road  "  is  used  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  10),  "Whither  have  ye  made  a  road  to-day  f" 
where  we  should  now  use  the  compound  inroad,  i.e.,  a 
hostile  riding  into  an  enemy's  country,  the  Scotch  raid ; 
a  road  being,  otymologically,  a  way  through  which  men 
may  ride.  A  road  in  nautical  language  is  a  place 
where  ships  can  ride  at  anchor — e.g.,  "  the  Yarmouth 
Boads."  The  phrase  "to  make  roads"  was  common 
in  our  early  literature — e.g.,  "  Often  times  they  would 
make  rodes  iu  the  night,  and  assault  the  castles  of 
our  camp"  (Golding,  Cc"esa?''s  Commentaries,  fol.  261, 
E/ichardsou) ;  "A  number  of  Sootishmen  made  a  road 
into  the  countrie  of  Glendale "  (Holinshed,  Hist,  of 
Scfitland,  auno  1.524,  ib.).  In  Shakespeare,  Henry  V., 
preparing  for  war  with  France,  speaks  of  the  necessity 
of  defending  himself  "  against  the  Scots,  who  will  make 
road  upon  us  "  (Henry  V.  i.  2). 

Bunagate  {.nihst.).  This  expressive  old  word,  dropped 
out  of  the  A.  v.,  is  only  preserved  to  us  iu  the  Prayer- 
book  Psalter  (Ps.  kviii.  tl),  "  But  letteth  the  rxinagates 
C9ntinue  in  scarceness."  The  orthography  in  Cranmer's 
Bible,  and  Beck's  Bilile  (1549),  rennagate,  found  also  in 
God's  curse  on  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  12),  points  to  its  probable 
derivation  from  re^iegado, "  a  renegade,"  i.e.,  one  who  has 
denied  his  faith  (Lat.  renegare,  to  deny),  the  spelling 


b.;iug  altered,  as  in  so  many  words  in  all  languages,  to 
put  a  vernacular  meaning  upon  a  foreign  word,  with 
little  care  whether  it  was  the  true  one.  The  word  trans- 
lated "runagate'"  in  Ps.  Ixriii.  6,  D'n^iD  ("rebellious" 
in  A.  v.),  signifies  simply  those  who  turn  aside  fi-om  the 
right  path.  The  false  etymology  being  once  fixed  on 
the  word,  it  was  commonly  used  for  "a  deserter" — e.g., 
■•  Wondering  at  it,  ho  demaunded  the  cause  of  hys 
runnagates,  of  whom  a  great  number  resorted  to  him 
day  by  day"  (Goldiug,  Ca'sar,  fol.  206,  Richardson).  It 
is  used  coutemjjtuously  in  Shakespeare.  Richard  IIL 
upbx'aiding  Richmond,  then  on  the  seas,  cries — 

'*  White-livered  runagate,  what  doth  he  there  ?  "  ^ 

(Eic)i.  III.  iv.  i.) 

Saekbut  (subst.),  a  musical  instrument,  only  found 
in  Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15,  at  the  dedication  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's golden  image.  Mr.  Chapxiell  (p.  35),  quoted 
by  Mr.  Aldis  Wright,  defines  a  sackbut  as  "  a  bass 
trumpet  with  a  slide,  like  the  modem  trombone." 
The  French  saquebute  was  a  wind  iustrument  of  the 
same  kind,  with  a  tube  that  could  be  drawn  out  at  will ; 
and  the  Spanish  sacabuclie  denotes  a  wiud  instrument, 
and  also  a  kind  of  pump.  Sacar  iu  Spanish  is  "to  draw 
or  pull  out."  The  Hebrew  word  of  wliich  s'\ckhut  is  the 
representative,  xjsp,  sabeca,  is  identified  by  Bochart  and 
othei-s  with  the  Greek  aafi^vK-n,  which,  however,  signi- 
fied a  harp.     It  is  used  once  by  Shakespeare — 

"  Why,  hark  you  ! 
The  trumpets,  ^achhats,  psalteries,  aud  fifes. 
Make  the  sun  dauce."     {Cariolanui,  v,  4.) 

Also  we  have  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher — 

"  A  dead  march  within  of  drums  aud  sagbutfs." 

(The  Mad.  Lover,  iii.  1.) 

1  See  Trench,  English,  Past  and  Present,  p.  200. 
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PALESTINE. 

BY    MAJOR  WILSON',    B.E. 


VII. — SINAI. 

HE  Peninsula  of  Sinai  may  be  described 
as  a  triangular  promontory  lying  between 
two  arms  of  the  Red  Sea  of  imequal 
length;  the  eastern  and  shorter  of  tliese 
is  the  GuK  of  Akabah ;  the  western,  the  GuU  of  Suez. 
The  base  of  this  triangle  is  a  line  about  150  mUes 
long  tlrawn  from  Suez  to  Akabah,  and  the  two  sides 
measured  from  these  points  respectively  to  the  apex 
at  Ras  Muhamined  are  about  186  and  133  miles; 
and  the  area  enclosed  within  these  limits  is  about 
11,500  square  miles,  or  twice  that  of  Yorkshire.  On 
tlie  northern  side  or  base  of  the  triangle,  is  a 
smaller  one  formed  by  a  steep  and  lofty  limestone 
cscarjjment,  impassable  except  at  a  few  points,  which 
stretches  southwards  into  the  peninsula  aud  separates 
it  iu  a  marked  manner  from  the  plateau  of  the  Tih 


on  the  north.  The  peninsula  is  one  of  the  most  moun- 
tamous  aud  intricate  coimtries  iu  the  world ;  tracts 
of  sand  are  rai-ely  met  with,  plains  are  rather  the  ex- 
ception than  the  rule,  and  the  roads  for  the  most  part 
ruu  through  a  labyrinth  of  narrow,  rock-bound  valleys. 
It  is  a  desert,  certainly,  as  Major  Palmer,  R.E.,  well 
describes  it,  "  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  but  a 
desert  of  rock,  gravel,  and  boulder,  of  gaunt  peaks, 
dreaiy  ridges,  and  arid  valleys,  and  plateaux,  the  whole 
forming  a  scene  of.  stern  desolation  which  fuUy  merits 
its  description  as  '  the  great  and  terrible  -wilderuess.'  " 

In  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  rises  a  vast  crystalline 
mass,  split  up  into  innumerable  peaks  that  attain  a 
considerable  altitude,  as  Jebcl  Zebir,  8,551  feet ;  Jcbel 
Katerin.  8,536  feet;  Jebel  TJmm  Shomer,  8,449  feet; 
Jebel  Musa,  7,375  feet ;  Jebel  Serbal,  6,734  feet,  S:c. 
On  the  east  the  mountains  descend  somewhat  abruptly 
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to  the  sea,  whilst  on  the  west  they  are  flanked  by  au 
arid  plain  which  extends  almost  without  interraptioa  to 
the  Mediterraueau,  and,  for  some  distance  north  of  Tor, 
is  separated  from  the  Gulf  of  Suez  by  a  low  range  of 
hills  of  tertiary  sandstone.  Northward,  a  broken  sand- 
stone district  separates  the  Sinaitic  mountains  from  the 
limestone  plateau  of  the  Tih.  The  mountains  forming 
the  crystalluie  "  core  "  of  the  peninsula  are  composed 
of  granites,  syenites,  and  varieties  of  gneiss  and  schists, 
traversed  by  dykes  of  diorite  and  dolerite.  They  exhibit 
every  variety  of  profile  :  gi-eat  rounded  bluffs,  isolated 
peaks  and  pinnacles,  and  serrated  ridges  rise  up  to 
stupendous  heights,  and  blending  in  wild  confusion, 
present  views  of  the  most  gi'and  and  impressive  cha- 
racter. The  sandstone  district,  rich  in  antiquities  and 
mineral  wealth,  is  broken  up  into  quaint  forms  which, 
combined  with  the  rich  colouring,  give  a  peculiar  charm 
to  the  scenery ;  whilst  on  its  plains  are  found  the  only 
tracts  of  deep,  heavy  sand  met  with  in  the  peninsula. 
In  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  districts,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  features  are  devoid  of  interest,  and  the  scenery 
is  monotonous,  exeejjt  when  lighted  up  by  the  rich  glow 
of  the  rising  or  setting  sim ;  this  district  stretches  as 
far  south  as  Tor,  and  includes  the  dreary  desert  of  El 
Gaah,  which  for  a  distance  of  eighty  miles  stretches 
along  the  western  foot  of  the  mountains.  In  the  low 
ridge  north  of  Tor  there  is  a  hill,  Jebel  Nagiis,  with  a 
sand-slope  lying  on  its  face,  from  which  strange,  mys- 
terious noises,  like  the  loudest  note  of  an  jEolian  liarp, 
proceed  whenever  the  hot  sand  is  set  In  motion. 

The  valleys  or  "  wadies  "  of  the  peninsiila  are  deeply 
cut,  and  descend  rai^idly  to  the  sea  ;  they  frequently  rise 
in  open  plains  or  "  fershes,"  covered  with  desert  vege- 
tation, that  he  at  the  foot  of  the  higher  peaks  and  form 
one  of  the  most  interesting  topographical  featui-es  of 
the  interior.  In  the  granite  district  the  valleys  wind 
in  broad  reaches  between  lofty  hills  amidst  the  grandest 
of  mountain  sceneiy,  or  break  through  the  moimtain 
barriers  by  narrow  defiles,  sometimes  not  more  than 
twelve  feet  ^ride,  in  which  vertical  walls  of  rock,  several 
hundred  feet  high,  rise  up  so  as  almost  to  shut  out  the 
light  of  the  Sim.  In  the  sandstone  district  the  cliffs 
are  lower,  but  the  richness  of  their  colouring  produces 
bright  pictures  of  wliieh  the  eye  never  grows  weary; 
whilst  in  the  limestone  district  the  traveller  is  glad  to 
huny  through  the  dreary  valleys  and  escape  from  the 
scorchiug  rays  of  the  sun,  which  are  reflected  with 
intense  power  from  the  white  rocks  on  either  hand. 
.  The  two  great  valleys  of  the  peninsula  are  the  TVady 
Peiran  with  its  innumerable  feeders,  one  descending 
from  the  base  of  Jebel  Musa,  on  the  west;  and  the 
Wady  Rahabeh  draining  an  almost  equal  extent  of 
country  on  the  east.  The  former,  from  its  open  cha- 
racter and  gradual  ascent,  is  marked  out  by  Nature  as 
the  great  high  road  into  the  interior ;  and  it  was  the 
route  by  which  the  Israelites  probably  approached  Sinai. 
The  valleys  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  the  action 
of  water,  and  there  are  in  some  places  lofty  banks  of 
alluvium,  which,  according  to  some  writers,  mark  the 
existence  at  a  remote  period  of  inland  lakes. 


The  water  supply  is  far  more  iilentiful  than  has 
generally  been  supposed ;  in  the  granite  districts,  and 
especially  iu  the  ueighbom-hood  of  Jebel  Musa,  there 
are  several  perennial  streams  and  numerous  .springs  of 
good  water;  but  the  sandstone  and  limestone  districts 
are  badly  supplied,  and  the  water  in  the  latter,  owing 
to  the  large  quantities  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  other 
salts  held  in  solution,  is  brackish,  and  has  a  purgative 
effect.  There  is  one  hot  spring,  at  the  foot  of  Jebel 
Hammam  Earauu,  which  has  a  temperatm-e  of  157°. 
Wherever  there  is  nmning  water,  abundant  vegetation 
is  found ;  the  gardens  iu  the  valleys  round  Jebel  Musa 
are  well  stocked  with  fruit-trees,  and  iu  the  lower 
valleys  there  are  fertile  and  beautiful  oases,  such  as  the 
great  palm-grove  iu  Wady  Feiran,  and  the  lesser-known 
oases  of  Dhahab,  En  Nuweibeh,  Ain  Hndherah,  Hebran, 
Tor,  &c.  The  general  vegetation  is  sparse,  but  there  are 
not  wanting  indications  that  it  was  formerly  more  plen- 
tiful, and  even  now  there  is,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  a  considerable  amount  of  vegetation  on  the  upland 
plains.  The  riiiith,  aheithiran,  sliiah,  inurr,  sekTceran, 
the  rose  of  Jericho,  and  other  almost  sapless  herbs  and 
shrubs  peculiar  to  desert  soUs,  are  found  at  different 
altitudes,  affording  sufficient  pasturage  for  the  Bedawi 
flocks  and  herds ;  and  after  the  printer  rains  small 
patches  of  gi-ass  may  be  seen  on  the  hill-sides,  creeping 
plants  of  various  kinds  come  to  life,  and  in  some  places 
the  ground  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  small  flowers. 
Of  larger  trees,  the  tarfah,  or  tamarisk,  from  which  the 
traditional  manna  exudes,  occurs  in  several  localities, 
of  teu  iu  dense  thickets ;  the  ban  tree  grows  on  the  sides 
of  the  hills  ;  the  retem,  or  broom,  the  "  jimiper  "  of  the 
Bible,  imder  which  Elijah  "lay  and  slejjt,"  is  found  ia 
most  of  the  valleys,  and  puts  forth  in  spring  beautiful 
white  aud  purjjle  blossoms ;  wliilst  the  plains  and  open 
valleys  are  dotted  mth  the  seyal,  or  acacia,  the  "  shittak 
tree"  used  so  largely  in  the  construction  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  ark  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxxv. — xxxviii.). 

The  chmate  of  the  peninsula  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  healthy  in  the  world,  especially  of  that  poriion  of 
it  which  is  elevated  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  There  is  generally  a  great  difference  between 
the  night  and  day  temperatures,  from  40"^  to  50°,  and 
even  on  the  plains  the  thermometer  falls  in  winter  to 
within  a  few  degi'ees  of  the  freezing-poiut.  No  one 
who  has  travelled  in  the  desert  can  forget  the  exlula- 
ratiug  effect  of  the  fresh  moraiag  air,  or  the  joyous 
feeling  of  life  aud  strength  that  it  brings  with  it ;  the 
mere  act  of  breathiug  is  a  pleasure,  and  we  can  hardly 
be  surpi'ised  at  the  stories  which  have  been  handed 
down  of  the  great  age  attained  by  many  of  the  hermits 
and  anchorites,  or  that  they  believed  that  man  needs  in 
the  desert  "  hardly  to  eat,  di-ink,  or  sleep,  for  the  act  of 
breathing  will  give  life  enough."  In  summer  the  heat 
is  intense,  esjjecially  iu  the  limestone  districts ;  whilst 
iu  winter  the  cold  iu  the  mountains  is  severe,  and  the 
frost  brings  down  huge  masses  of  rock  which,  rolling 
down  the  steep  mountain-sides,  cause  the  mysterious 
noises  often  heard  in  the  higher  districts.  The  most 
remarkable  featui-es  of  the  climate  are  its  intense  dry- 
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[From  a  Photograph  of  the  Oi'dnancc  Suruey  of  Sinai.) 


ness  and  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  enabling 
places  to  be  seen  at  extraordinary  distances.  No  less 
remarkable,  too,  is  the  stillness ;  there  is  often  no  sound 
that  the  sharpest  ear  can  detect,  and  for  days  together 
the  sUenco  is  imbroken  even  by  the  wind.  The  colouring 
too  is  so  varied,  so  gorgeous,  and  at  times  so  fantastic, 
that  any  attempt  to  convey  an  idea  of  it  either  by  words 
or  on  canvas  must  fail.  In  winter  the  peninsula  is  fre- 
quently visited  by  heavy  gales  of  wind  unaccompanied 
by  rain,  and  the  effect  of  these  in  the  mountains  is 
wonderfully  grand.  Whirlwinds  often  start  \ip  like 
magic  from  the  beds  of  the  valleys,  and  hurry  along 
with  great  force  until  they  are  broken  by  some  obstacle  ; 
and  on  the  plains  the  khaniasin  blows,  parching  and 
di-ying  up  the  air,  and  striking  the  face  like  a  blast 
from  a  furnace  ;  the  whole  air  is  filled  mth  fine  sand, 
which  penetrates  everywhere  and  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  dense  haze,  whilst  sometimes  the  heavier 
particles  are  caught  up  and  driven  across  the  level 
ground  in  a  wild  sand-storm.  The  average  annual  rain- 
fall is  small,  but  it  varies  in  different  years ;  snow  falls 
every  year  on  the  higher  mountains,  though  never  lying 
long,  and  rarely  reaching  below  5,500  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  peninsula  is  subject  to  violent  rain-storms, 
which  fill  the  dry  beds  of  the  valleys  with  roaring  tor- 
rents, and  are  sometimes  attended  with  loss  of  life. 


The  storms  are  very  partial,  and  the  first  indication  that 
one  has  occuiTcd  may  be  a  stream  rushing  down  the 
valley.  The  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland  was  fortunate  enough 
in  December,  1867,  to  see  one  of  these  floods  or  "  sells" 
in  the  Wady  Feiran  ;  the  storm  commenced  at  4.30 
P.M.,  and  a  few  minutes  after  six  the  di-y  bed  of  the 
valley,  over  300  yards  wide,  was  turned  into  a  foaming 
torrent,  eight  to  ten  feet  deep.  Next  morning  a 
gently-flowing  stream,  a  few  yards  wide,  was  aU  that 
remained ;  but  the  whole  bed  of  the  wady  was  changed, 
nearly  1.000  palm-trees  were  swept  away,  and  about 
thirty  Bodawin  were  lost  and  buried  in  the  ih'bris. 
Wlien  at  Tor  in  186S,  the  wi-iter  found  traces  of  a 
flood  from  this  same  storm  that  liad  come  down  Wady 
SigilHyeh,  and  whicli  after  passing  over  sixteen  or 
seventeen  miles  of  dry  desert,  the  plain  of  El  Gaah, 
had  a  body  of  water  four  or  five  feet  deep  and  about 
150  yards  wide.  Wellsted  mentions  a  similar  flood  in 
1832.  which  left  an  alluvial  deposit  one  foot  thick  in  tho 
vicinity  of  Tor.  There  seems  no  reason  for  believing 
that  the  climata  of  Sinai  has  undergone  any  material 
change  since  the  date  of  the  Exodus.  We  know  that 
tliere  was  during  the  Egyptian  occupation,  and  also  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  the  present  era,  a  far 
larger  amount  of  vegetation  and  cultivation  than  there 
is  at  present,  but  the  effect  of  this  would  probably  bo 
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(Fioro  a  Fhotoijniyh  of  the  Ordnance  Simcy  oj  Sinai.) 


confined  to  a  slight  increase  in  the  quantity  of  rain 
and  a  gi'eater  regularity  in  its  fall.  No  mention  is 
made  in  the  Bible  of  cold  or  frost  in  connection  with 
the  stay  of  the  Israelites  at  Sinai,  though  they  must 
liavo  suffered  severely,  coming  as  they  did  from  the  low 
country  of  Egypt  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  humane  com- 
mand in  Exod.  xxii.  26,  27,  that  a  man  who  had  taken  his 
neighbour's  raiment  should  return  it  to  him  at  sunset, 
■was  intended  to  secure  for  the  poor  some  certain  pro- 
tection against  the  intense  coldness  of  the  nights. 

The  Bedawin  of  Sinai  number  about  4.000  males ; 
they  are  a  quiet  and  inoffensive  race,  and  their  poverty 
is  such  that  their  whole  life  is  one  long  struggle  for 
existence.  Tho  principal  tribe,  Towara,  are  not  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula,  but  settled  in 
it  at  the  time  of  the  Muhammedan  conquest.  Their 
predecessors  wore  a  branch  of  tho  Aramffian  race,  of 
whom  traces  may  possibly  remain  in  the  Jibaliyeh 
tribe,  as  names  peculiar  to  them  are  found  in  the 
Sinaitic  (Aramaean)  inscriptions.  The  Jibaliyeh  are 
looked  down  upon  by  tho  other  Bedawin  as  not  being 
of  pure  descent,  and  are  supposed  to  derive  their  origin 
from  the  prisoners  sent  by  Justinian  for  tho  service  of 
the  Convent,  who  intermarried  with  tho  Aramaeans. 
The  Bedawin  are  not  strict  observers  of  the  outward 
forms  of  Moslem  devotion,  but  they  have  a  deep  reli- 


gious feeling,  as  tho  following  simple  prayer,  uttered 
by  every  man  at  sunset,  will  show  :  "  O  Lord,  f>e  gra- 
cious unto  us.  In  all  that  we  hear  or  see,  in  all  that  wo 
say  or  do,  be  gracious  unto  us.  Have  mercy  on  our 
friends,  who  have  passed  away  before  us.  I  ask  pardon 
of  the  Great  God ;  I  ask  pardon  at  the  sunset,  when 
every  sinner  turns  to  Him.  Now  and  for  ever  I  ask 
pardon  of  God.  O  Lord,  cover  us  from  our  sins,  guard 
our  children,  and  protect  our  weaker  friends."  There 
are  few,  if  any.  Biblical  names  remaining  in  the  penin- 
sula, even  the  name  Sinai  being  unknown  in  the  native 
nomcncLatm-e  ;  and  though  there  is  wh»t  has  been 
called  "  a  general  atmosphere  of  Mosaic  tradition  "  in 
the  country,  tho  Bedawi  traditions  have  been  so  much 
influenced  by  monkish  legend,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  sepa- 
rate those  that  are  of  purely  native  origin.  Professor 
Palmer  has,  however,  succeeded  in  bringing  to  liglit 
two  of  great  interest:  one  placing  the  rock  from  which 
Moses  broxight  water  in  Wady  Feirau,  not  far  from 
the  traditional  site  of  Rephidim ;  tho  other  possibly 
identifying  some  curious  remains  at  Erweis  el-Ebcirig 
with  the  Ciimp  of  Kibroth-hattaavah. 

There  ,are  numerous  traces  of  the  various  people  who 
have,  from  time  to  time,  lived  in  tho  peninsula,  chiefly 
ruins  which  may  be  classed  as  Primitive,  Egyptian,  and 
Monastic.     The  first  consist  of  the  stone  houses,  tombs. 
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aud  stouo  circles  that  are  f oimd  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  show  that  it  must  have  been  inhabiled 
at  a  very  early  period  by  a  large  settled  popidation,  pos- 
sibly the  same  as  the  people  of  "  An  "  mentioned  in 
the  Egyptian  inscriptions  at  Magharah,  or  tlie  Amale- 
kites  of  the  Bible.  The  stone  houses,  called  by  the 
Bedawin  nawamis,  are  found  in  clusters  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty,  and  are  almost  identical  -with  those 
known  in  Scotland  as  hotha/n,  or  bee-hive  houses ; 
they  are  slightly  elliptical  in  shape,  and  from  forty  to 
fifty  feet  in  cii-cumference,  with  walls  rising  perpen- 
dicidarly  to  a  height  of  two  feet,  and  then  assuming 
the  bee-hive  form.  The  houses  have  doors  only  one 
foot  eight  inches  wide,  and  they  are  built  of  caref idly 
selected  stones  on  which  there  is  no  trace  of  any  tool 
having  been  used.  The  stone  circles  are  from  ten  to 
forty-five  feet  iu  diameter,  and  similar  to  those  called 
in  England  "Druids'  Circles,"  with  a  cist  composed  of 
four  large  stones  in  the  centre ;  immediately  round  the 
cist  is  a  cii'cle  of  standing  stones  enclosing  a  cairn  of 
small  stones,  and  beyond  this  there  is  au  outer  circle  of 
larger  stones.  The  bodies  wore  bm-iod  in  these  cists,  on 
their  left  sides,  in  that  peculiar  bent  position  wliich  is 
considered  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  burial ;  and  with 
them  have  been  found  bracelets  of  shell  and  of  copper, 
necklaces  of  beads  formed  from  shells,  and  lance  and 
arrow-lieads  of  tiuit. 

Egyptian  remains  are  found  at  Magharah  and  at 
Sarabit  el-Khadim.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Magharah 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
conquest  of  the  peninsula  was  one  of  the  first  objects 
of  the  early  dynasties.  The  first  invasion  was  by 
Senefru,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Cheops,  the  cele- 
brated monarch  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  who  built  the 
Great  Pyr-amid.  and  who  is  represented  on  a  tablet  at 
Magharah  striking  to  the  earth  one  of  the  An  foreigners 
who  inhabited  the  region.  The  Egyptians,  however, 
seem  never  to  have  retained  a  firm  hold  of  the  country, 
as  the  tablets  contain  certain  records  of  the  re-conquest 
of  it,  and  of  expeditions  to  work  and  explore  the  mines, 
by  Sephres,  An,  Tancheres,  Phiops,  Nephercheres, 
Amenemha  III.,  and  Amenemha  IV.  The  last  expedi- 
tion recorded  is  one  of  Thothmes  III.,  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  after  which  the  mines  were  abandoned.  The 
object  for  which  these  mines  were  worked  was  the 
mafka  or  copper,  and  the  6a,  iron  or  copper.  The 
mines  of  Magharah  are  for  the  most  part  on  the  right 
bank  of  a  deep  gorge  in  the  sandstone,  called  Wady 
Genaiyeh ;  aud  the  greater  number  of  the  tablets  are 
cut  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  which  rises  in  a  series  of 
abrupt  ledges  to  a  height  of  about  300  feet.  On  an 
almost  isolated  hill  opposite  the  mines,  and  connected 
with  them  by  a  causeway,  ai'e  the  ruins  of  the  viU.age 
in  which  the  miners  lived. 

At  Sarabit  el-Khadim  there  are  the  remains  of  two 
temples  of  ilifferent  dates,  and  numerous  stelae  aud 
inscriptions  recording  the  thanks  and  vows  of  those 
employed  in  the  mines.  The  temple  was  founded  in 
the  twelfth  dynisty,  and  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Athor^ 
the  lady  or  mistress  of  the  maflca ;  and  it  has  columns 


with  capitals  in  shape  of  the  head  of  the  goddess 
Athor,  with  cow's  ears.  The  mines  were  opened  iu 
the  reign  of  Amenemha  II.,  and  there  are  tablets  of 
the  eighteenth  and  uineteontii  dynasties.  Some  of  the 
inscriptions  relate  to  supphes  ;  one  mentions  the  quan- 
tity of  corn,  cattle,  birds,  vegetables,  and  other  things 
supplied;  another  that  a  convoy  of  cattle  and  fowl  had 
been  successfully  brought  by  the  troops  to  the  spot. 
Many  fragments  of  Egyptian  glazed  ware  or  porcelain, 
and  of  vases  used  in  the  service  of  the  Temple,  have 
been  found  in  the  mines,  as  well  as  the  place  where  the 
flint  tools  used  m  working  the  mines  were  manufac- 
tured. 

As  early  as  2.50  A.D.,  according  to  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  the  Egyptian  Christians  were  accustomed 
to  take  refuge  from  persecution  in  the  moimtains  of 
Sinai ;  but  the  first  definite  notices  we  have  of  these 
communities  are  contained  in  the  narratives  of  Silvanus, 
Ammonius,  and  Nilus  (,350 — 400  A.D.).  The  anchorites 
appear  to  have  led  a  rather  precarious  existence  in  the 
caverns  and  holes  on  the  sides  of  Jebel  Musa  and  the 
mountains  at  Eeiran,  exposed  to  all  the  variations  of 
temperatm'e,  and  to  the  constant  attacks  of  the  Sara- 
cens, who  on  several  occasions  massacred  great  numbers 
of  them.  In  the  sixth  century  Justinian  built  the 
large  convent  and  church  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  Musa, 
and  about  the  same  time  numerous  other  monasteries 
and  chapels  were  erected  in  the  peninsula;  that  of 
Pharan  (Feiran)  was  visited  by  Antoninus  Martyr, 
600 — 628  A.D.,  who  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  met,  on  arrival,  by  a  band  of 
women  and  children  bearing  palm-branches  and  tlasks 
of  attar  of  roses  in  their  hands,  and  singing  an  anthem 
in  the  Egyptian  tongue.  It  seems  probable  that  there 
was  a  gi-eat  persecution  of  the  monks  about  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century,  and  that  from  that  date  the  con- 
vents began  to  decline.  In  1398  a.d.,  according  to 
Burckhardt,  there  were  six  convents  besides  that  at 
Jebel  Musa,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  deserted 
soon  ;if  terwards,  and  now  the  Convent  of  St.  Katharine 
alone  remains. 

The  Convent  of  St.  Katharine  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  a  narrow  valley  between  Jebel  Musa  and 
Jebel  ed-Deir;  its  solid  granite  walls  have  been  much 
shaken  by  earthquakes,  and  so  undermined  by  winter 
torrents,  that  it  was  found  necessai-y  to  reljuild  thent 
partially  at  the  end  of  last  century.  The  ancient 
entrance,  a  fine  old  doorway  protected  by  a  machi- 
coulis, is  now  closed,  and  all  visitors  have  to  enter 
by  a  postern.  The  interior  of  the  convent  is  filled 
with  numerous  buildings  of  different  ages,  and  there 
is  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  passages,  turning  and  twisting 
in  eveiT  direction,  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  sun 
or  passing  throiigh  dark  tunnels.  The  church  is  re- 
markable for  its  massive  grandeur  and  its  style,  which 
shows  how  common  the  use  of  Christian  sjanbols  had 
become  as  early  as  the  time  of  Justinian,  527 — 554 
A.D.  At  its  eastern  end  is  a  chapel  enclosing  the  place 
on  which  the  Btirning  Bush  is  said  to  liave  grown,  .and 
there  is  a  large  mosaic  of  the  Transfiguration,  with  two 
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medaliious,  supposed  to  coutaiu  portraits  of  Justiuian 
and  Tlicodora,  but  more  likely  represeutatious  of  our 
Saviour  aud  the  Vii-gin.  On  the  walls  of  the  couveut 
refectory,  aud  iu  other  places,  may  be  seeu  the  names 
and  coats-of-arms  of  many  knightly  pilgrims  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Jebel  Musa  are  the  ruins  of  several  smaller  convents, 
probably  connected  with  that  of  St.  Katharine,  and  tlie 
sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  traces  of  the 
little  terraced  gardens  of  the  old  monks,  and  of  their 
chapels  and  lodging-places.  There  are  four  roads  to 
the  summit  of  Jebel  Musa :  one,  the  usual  pilgrims' 
route  immediately  behind  the  convent,  where  the  ascent 
is  by  an  immense  number  of  steps ;  a  second  from 
Wady  Leja ;  a  third  by  tlie  Sikket  Shoeib  ;  and  a 
fourth,  perhaps  the  easiest,  up  Wady  Sln-eich,  which 
was  shown  to  pilgrims  in  the  early  part  of  last  century 
as  the  route  followed  by  Moses  when  he  ascended 
Sinai.  In  the  Ijed  of  the  latter  valley  tliero  is  a  small 
stream  that  might  well  be  called  a  ''brook  that  de- 
scended out  of  the  mount,"  aud  near  its  mouth  is  an 
excavation  said  to  be  the  mould  iu  which  tlie  golden 
calf  was  cast,  whilst  a  slight  elevation  on  the  hill  above 
was  formerly  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  it  was  set 
up.  On  the  summit  of  Jebel  Musa  are  a  chapel,  near 
the  "  clift  of  the  rock,"  iu  which  Moses  was  placed 
when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  passed  by  (Exod.  xxxiii.  '22) ; 
and  a  mosque  buUt  over  the  cave  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  lived  during  his  sojom-n  of  forty  days  and  nights 
on  the  mount.  At  a  lower  level  are  the  chapels  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  with  the  grot  iu  which  the  former  is 
reported  to  have  lived,  aud  chapels  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Girdle  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Gregorius,  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  St.  Anne,  &c. 

At  Feirau  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  convent  and 
church,  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Aleyat,  a  convent 
higher  up  the  valley,  and  a  series  of  tombs,  ceUs, 
and  chapels  on  Jebel  et  Tahuneh,  a  mountain  over- 
looking the  valley  which  may  he  the  "  Gibeah "  of 
Rephidim,  on  which  Moses  took  his  stand  during  the 
battle.  This  mountain  appears  to  have  had  some 
special  sanctity  attached  to  it,  for  it  is  literally  covered 
with  tombs  and  chapels,  and  a  flight  of  steps  led  to  the 
summit,  which  was  crowned  by  a  church ;  the  pathway 
passed  numerous  small  chapels,  apparently  built  over 
the  cells  of  hermits,  which  form  as  it  were  so  many 
stations  on  this  "  Via  Sacra."  A  remarkable  feature  at 
Feiran  is  the  number  of  tombs,  rectangular  buildings 
of  loose  stones  each  containing  two  or  more  interments, 
on  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  and  it  is  curious  to  notice  the 
different  system  of  burial  iu  two  monastic  establish- 
ments so  near  each  other  as  Feu-an  and  Jebel  Musa ; 
at  the  former  place  the  bodies  were  wi-apped  in  a  wiud- 
ing-sheet  of  palm-fibre,  and  laid  in  stone  tombs  above 
ground;  whilst  at  the  latter  they  were  buried  in  the 
groimd,  and  the  bones  afterwards  collected  and  placed 
in  a  crypt. 

At  the  back  of  Serbal,  in  the  romantic  valley  of 
Sigilliyeh,  which  in  it.s  grand  scenery  aud  perfect 
seclusion   rivals    the    "  Happy  Valley "   of    Rasselas, 


there  are  the  remains  of  several  monasteries,  and 
the  road  liy  which  they  were  reached,  one  feature  of 
which  is  a  broad  staircase  1,500  feet  high,  is  a  most 
remarkable  specimen  of  engineering  and  of  the  imtiriug 
energy  of  the  monks.  There  are  some  other  monastic 
remains  at  Wady  Gharbeh,  Wady  Rahabeh,  Wady 
Zeraigiyeh,  Dhahab,  near  Jebel  oth  Thebt,  aud  at  Tor, 
where  there  would  appear  to  have  been  a  large  convent 
with  smaller  commimities  gathered  round  it,  aud  many 
cells  and  chapels  cut  iu  the  rock.  There  are  besides 
many  later  remains  iu  the  country,  a  castle  at  Tor, 
several  mosques,  aud  numerous  tombs  of  Bedavri 
worthies. 

The  peninsula  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth ;  at  Magharah 
and  Sarabit  el-Khadim  are  the  turquoise  mines  pre- 
viously mentioned  as  having  been  worked  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  there  are  traces  of  the  smelting  of 
copper  ore  at  the  former  ;  whilst  in  Wady  Nasb,  near 
the  latter,  there  are  extensive  slag  heaps.  In  the 
plain  of  El  Markha,  at  Wady  Gharaudel,  aud  in  Wady 
Seued,  slag  heaps  aud  brokeu  tuyers  have  also  been 
found.  South  of  Jebel  Musa,  at  Jeljel  Hadid,  the 
"  iron  mountain,"  there  is  a  considerable  bed  of  spe- 
cular iron  ore,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  its  having 
been  worked. 

The  celebrated  Sinaitic  inscriptions  are  very  gene- 
rally distributed  over  the  peninsula,  but  the  largest 
collections  are  perhaps  those  near  Ain  Hudhera  and  in 
Wady  Mukatteb  ;  they  were  at  one  time  supposed  to 
be  of  great  antiquity,  but  recent  investigation  has 
shoivn  that  they  wore  written  dm-iug  the  first  three  or 
four  centuries  after  Christ.  This  has  been  proved  by 
the  discovery  of  nearly  tweuty  bi-lingual  inscriptions 
in  Greek  and  Sinaitic,  of  a  Siuaitic  inscription  written 
over  an  older  Greek  one,  and  of  Siuaitic  inscriptions 
e^^dently  written  after  the  construction  of  the  road  to 
the  convents  in  Wady  Sigdliych.  The  inscriptions 
are  probably  the  work  of  a  trading  community  settled 
iu  the  peninsula,  and  they  are  often  accompanied  by 
rude  drawings  of  men  and  animals,  sometimes  of  an 
obscene  character.  The  writers  possessed  a  very  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  Greek,  for  letters  are  found  turned 
the  wrong  way,  and  the  names  are  sometimes  written 
backwards  as  in  Sinaitic ;  amongst  these  names  are 
some  of  Egyptian  origin,  as  Horus,  but  names  endiug 
in  "Baal"  and  "Omru"  are  most  frequently  met 
with.  It  may  be  added  that  the  inscriptions  are  brief 
sentences  containing  the  name  of  the  writer  with  a 
"pro  salute." 

We  must'  now  briefly  examine  the  present  resources 
of  the  peninsida  for  sustaiuing  life.  The  vegetation 
has  already  been  alluded  to  as  affording  a  certain 
amount  of  pasturage  for  sheep  and  goats;  aud  as 
regards  food  for  man,  there  is  a  fair  supply  of  game, 
including  the  ibex,  the  hare,  and  four  or  five  species 
of  partridge ;  there  ai'e  also  date-palms,  and  gardens 
in  the  higher  country,  where  olive,  plum,  cherry,  and 
other  fruit-trees  grow  in  great  luxuriance.  The  tar/ah, 
from  which  the  so-called  "manna"  exudes,  is  widely 
spread;  but   this   manna,  which  is  caused  by  insects 
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diu'ing  a  few  summer  months,  and  is  really  a  mild 
aperient,  has  no  connection  with  that  mentie<ned  in  the 
Bible.  These  resources  are,  of  course,  quite  inadequate 
to  the  supply  of  a  large  multitude,  but  they  would 
be  of  some  assistance ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that, 
like  the  modern  Bedawiu,  the  Israelites  rarely  ate 
animal  food. 

HaWng  thus  given  a  general  sketch  of  the  physical 
character  of  the  peninsula  aud  its  present  condition, 
we  may  now  proceed  to  an  oxamuiatiou  of  the  route  of 
the  Israelites  after  they  crossed  the  Red  Sea.  It  may 
be  asked  what  grounds  there  are  for  believing  that  tlie 
Mount  of  the  Law  was  in  wliat  wo  now  call  the  Penin- 
sula of  Sinai.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  this,  but 
wo  aro  told  that  after  leaving  Rameses  the  Israelites 
camped  at  Succoth,at  Etham,  and  "  before  Pi-hahiroth, 
between  Migdol  and  the  sea  "  (Exod.  xiv.  2) ;  or,  as  in 
verso  9,  "  by  the  sea  beside  Pi-hahiroth."  This  gives 
three  days'  march  from  Rameses  to  the  sea  ;  for  though 
the  actual  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  did  not  take  place 
till  the  sixth  or  seventh  cky  after  leaving  Rameses, 
the  events  connected  with  those  terrible  days  before 
the  great  deliverance  came,  must  have  created  a  far 
greater  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  than 
the  somewhat  monotonous  routine  of  their  daily  life 
afterwards;  and  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Exodus, 
in  noticing  this  important  period,  would  hardly  have 
omitted  an  encampment  at  which  they  had  rested. 
Now  Rameses  must  have  been  to  the  west  of  the  lino 
of  hills  which,  more  or  less  well  definoJ,  extends  from 
Wady  Gharandel  to  the  Mediterranean ;  for  to  the 
eastward  there  is  the  barren  desert  of  Et  TUi,  almost 


destitute  of  water,  which  could  never  have  supported  a 
much  larger  population  than  it  does  now,  and  on  which 
no  traces  of  permanent  occupation  by  tho  Egyi)tians 
have  yet  been  found ;  we  also  liave  the  expressed  opinion 
of  nearly  eveiy  Egyptologist  that  Goshen  was  to  the 
west  of  the  line  of  the  Suez  Canal.  From  this  position 
of  Rameses  it  follows  that  tho  Red  Sea  of  the  Biblo 
must  have  been  tho  Gulf  of  Suez  ;  and  after  crossing 
this,  the  mention  of  an  encampment  by  the  sea  (Numb. 
xxxiii.  10),  and  the  general  agreement  of  tho  natural 
features  of  tho  coast  with  those  indicated  in  the  Bilile 
narrative,  show  that  the  Israelites  travelled  south  and 
not  east.  We  have  also  a  tradition,  at  least  as  old  as 
Josephus,  placing  Sinai  in  the  peninsida ;  and  when  we 
remember  that  after  the  Captivity  there  was  a  colony 
of  Jews  in  Egypt,  aud  that  the  peninsula  was  no  un- 
kno^vn  country,  but  a  rich  mining  district,  on  either 
side  of  which  ran  at  diiferent  periods  tho  highway  to 
the  Eiist,  and  through  which  there  was  a  road  con- 
necting Egypt  \vith  Elath,  we  can  liardly  believe  that 
a  place  so  intimately  connected  with  the  birth  of  tho 
Jewish  religion  could  have  been  forgotten.  This  %-iew 
has  been  opposed  by  Dr.  Beke,  who  maintains  that 
the  Red  Sea  crossed  by  the  Israelites  wa,s  the  Gidf 
of  Akabah,  and  that  Sinai  was  a  mountain  within  a 
day's  march  of  the  head  of  that  gulf.  To  support  his 
theory.  Dr.  Beke  is  obliged  to  locate  Goshen  in  tho 
midfUe  of  the  Tih  desert,  and  to  make  tho  Israelites, 
after  crossing  the  sea,  travel  over  bad  roads  through 
the  mountains  for  several  days,  to  reach  a  mountain 
which  was  in  sight  aud  within  an  easy  day's  mai'ch 
of  the  point  at  which  they  crossed. 


BOOKS   OF    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

THE    EPLSTLE   TO   THE   COLOSSIANS. 


BT     THE     EEV.    S. 


OKEEN,     D.D.,     PRESIDENT     OP     KAWDON     COLLEGE,     LEEDS. 


B-E  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  tho  last 
great  effort  of  St.  Paul's  missionary 
career.  Henceforth  we  know  him  chiefly 
as   "the   prisoner   of   the   Lord."      From 


&^ 

Corintk  he  proceeded,  in  a  journey  full  of  tho  deepest 
interest,'  to  Jerusalem.  Here  he  was  apprehended  and 
sent  to  Csesarea,  where  he  remained  in  custody  for  two 
weary  years.  Having  appealed  from  tho  partial  and 
corrupt  provincial  tribunal  to  the  supreme  court  at 
Rome,  he  was  at  last  sent  to  the  imperial  city ;  thus 
attaiuuig — but  in  how  unforeseen  a  way ! — a  cherished 
desire  of  his  life.  His  faithful  companion,  Luko, 
was  with  him  throughout ;  and  it  is  at  this  point  that 
the  history  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ends. 

2.  It  was  ,at  one  stage  or  another  of  tho  Apostle's 
imprisonment  that  he  wrote  his  Epistles  to  tho  Colos- 
sians  and  to    Philemon,  with  that  (so  called)  to  the 


1  Note  especially  his  visit  to  Troaa  (Acts  xs.  6—12) ;  his  farewell 
to  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus  (sx.  17 — 38) ;  his  sojouru  at 
Tjre  (sii.  3—5)  and  at  Casarea  (xxi.  S— 14). 


Ephesians.  That  these  three  letters  were  sent  into 
Asia  together  is  abundantly  clear.  Of  that  to  tho 
Colossians,  the  bearers  wore  Tychicus  and  Ouesimus ; 
while  Tjchicus  was  also  charged  with  that  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  Onesimus  with  that  to  the  Colossian 
Philemon.'-  The  companions  of  Paul  are  the  same  in 
tho  Epistles  to  tho  Colossians  and  to  Philemon ;  '■'  tho 
absence  of  individual  greetings  in  the  Epistle  to  tho 
Ephesians  will  be  noted  in  its  place.  Between  tho 
Colossian  and  Ephesian  letters,  also,  there  is  such  a 
similarity  in  thought,  purpose,  aud  arrangement,  as  to 
lead  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  tliat  tho  two  were 
written  nearly  at  the  same  time.     In  all  three  Einstles 


-  See  Col.  iv.  7—9  ;  Eph.  vi.  21 ;  Philem.  10—12. 

^  To  the  ColossiaDS,  "  Avistarchus,  Marcus,  Justus.  Epaphras, 
Luke,  Demas  "  (iv.  10—14) ;  to  Philemon,  "  Epaphras,  Marcus,  Aris- 
tarchus.Demas,  Lucas"  {vv.  23,  24).  Note  also  the  greeting  in  both 
Epistles  to  Archippus  (Col.  i7.  17;  Philem.  '_').  He  was  probably  a 
member  of  Philemon's  family.  Aristarchus,  mentioned  in  boHx 
Epistles,  had  accempauied  Paul  iu  bis  voyage  to  Kome(Acts  £XTii. 
2),  where  we  also  learn  that  Luke  was  of  tho  p.arty. 
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the  writer  refers  to  his  imprisoument,  and  iu  a  similar 
tone.  To  the  Colossians  he  declares  that  he  rejoices  in 
his  suffering's  for  the  Chui'ch  ;  and  appends  to  the  letter, 
■with  liis  own  hand,  the  touching  appeal,  "  Remember 
my  bonds."  It  is  as  "  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ  "  that 
he  addresses  Pliilemon ;  and  to  the  Ephesiaus  he  twice 
describes  himself  Ln  the  same  way,  "  the  prisoner  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  you  Gentiles;"  "the  prisoner  of  the 
Lord."i 

3.  Tlie  question  has,  however,  been  raised,  whether 
these  three  letters  belong  to  the  Apostle's  imprisonment 
in  Caesarea,  or  in  Rome ;  and  though  the  latter  is  the 
view  adopted  by  the  great  majority  of  interpreters, 
many  of  no  mean  name  have  advocated  the  former.* 
The  question  cannot  be  decisively  settled  by  internal 
evidences ;  and  apart  from  the  almost  universal  tratlition 
of  the  Church,  which  points  to  Rome,  there  is  little  or 
no  external  testimony  bearing  on  the  matter.  From 
tho  Epistles  themselves,  however,  we  learn  three  things 
which  turn  the  balance  iu  favour  of  Rome.  First,  Paul 
when  he  wrote  was  a  prisoner  in  chains  (Col.  iv.  3 ; 
Philem.  10;  Eph.  vi.  20),  which  we  know  was  the  case 
in  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  16,  20),  but  apparently  not  in 
Ccesarea.^  Secondly,  he  was,  nevertheless,  at  liberty  to 
preach  the  Gospel  (Col.  iv.  3,  4 ;  Eph.  vi.  19,  20),  which 
again  corresjionds  better  -with  his  Roman  imprisonment. 
And,  thirdly,  ho  was  hoping  when  he  wrote  to  be 
sptJedily  liberated,  and  to  journey  to  Colossas  (Philem. 
22),  whereas,  just  before  his  Caesarean  impi-isonment, 
liis  thoughts  seem  to  have  still  turned  to  Rome  (comp. 
Acts  xix.  21) ;  whUo  his  purpose  to  "  appeal  unto  C^sar" 
(Acts  XXV.  11),  though  not  expressed  until  his  apjjearance 
before  Festus,  was  probably  formed  long  previously. 
These  considerations,  it  is  confessed,  are  none  of  them 
demonstrative ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  counter  pro- 
babilities equal  in  weight,  they  may  fairly  justify  our 
adherence  to  the  ordinary  view. 

4.  Another  question  relates  to  the  order  of  the  Roman 
Epistles.  That  to  the  Philippians  stands  aloue  :  those 
to  the  Colossians,  Philemon,  and  the  Ephesians  were 
sent  together :  did  these  three  pi-ecede  or  follow  the 
other  ?  Here,  agaiu,  internal  evidence  must  be  our 
sole  guide ;  and  the  usual  ^dew,  that  the  letter  to  the 


•  See  Col.  i.  21;  iv.  18;  PLilem.  1;  Eph.  iii.  1  j  iv.  1. 

2  Especially  Meyer.  De  Wette  appears  to  hesitate  between 
the  two.  The  arguments  iu  favour  of  Ciesarea  have  thus  been 
summarised  by  Dr.  W.  Liudsay  Alexander,  who,  however,  pro- 
nounces for  Rome  : — (1.)  It  is  improbable  that  Paul  would  pass 
two  whole  years  without  writing  an  Epistle.  (2.)  Communica- 
tions would  be  easier  between  CjESarea  and  the  churches  of  .4sia 
Minor  than  between  these  churches  and  Rome.  (3.)  It  is  difficult 
to  suppose  the  somewhat  considerable  group  (see  note  1  above) 
of  Paul's  companions  to  have  gathered  so  soon  in  Rome.  (4. )  It 
is  likelier  thixt  Onesimus  would  have  been  found  very  sooa  (Philem. 
15)  at  Csesarea  than  in  Rome.  (5.)  P.aul  requests  Philemon  to 
prepare  him  a  lodging  (ver.  22) ;  hardly  likely  during  the  Roman 
imprisoument.  It  is  plain  that  all  these  considerations,  even  if 
admitted,  would  amount  only  to  the  faintest  probability ;  while,  .as 
shown  above,  there  ai-e  reasons  of  greater  weight  in  support  of  the 
ordinary  view. 

**  There  were  two  kinds  of  what  we  may  terra  pn'rafc  or  home- 
im-prisonment.  One  was  the  cn^-todia  miUtm-U,  when  the  prisoner 
had  a  soldier  always  with  him,  chained  arm  to  arm  :  the  other  the 
cnstodia  libera,  where  the  confinement  was  without  further  personal 
restraint.     See  Acts  xxiv,  23. 


Phihppians  exhibits  a  more  rigorous  and  therefore  a 
later  imprisonment,  appears  fully  warranted  by  a 
comparison  of  the  Epistles.  The  Apostle,  in  writing 
to  the  Colossians,  is  hopeful  of  speedy  release  :  he 
is  a  prisoner,  indeed ;  but  amid  circumstances  which 
permit  to  him  comparative  leisure  of  thought :  wlien  he 
writes  to  the  Philippians,  the  clouds  have  darkened, 
the  crisis  is  near.  Still  he  speaks  of  the  possibility  of 
release,  but  his  position  is  gi-aver ;  it  is  possible  that 
the  end  is  at  hand.  This  he  has  learned  steadily  to 
contemplate  :  "  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ  is  very 
far  better  " — an  utterance  to  which  there  is  nothing  to 
correspond  in  the  other  three  Epistles.  From  the 
history  of  the  period,  wo  know  that  "  the  captain  of  the 
guard,"  Burrhus,  a  humane  man  (Acts  xxviii.  16),  died  a 
year  or  little  more  after  St.  Paid's  arrival  in  the  city ; 
and  was  succeeded  by  Tigellinus,  a  man  of  cruel  and 
vindictive  .spirit.  This  new  favourite  of  Nero  had 
taken  a  principal  share  in  bringing  about  the  emperor's 
marriage  with  Poppaja,  a  proselyte  to  Judaism.  Hence- 
forward the  character  of  Nero  rapicUy  deteriorated; 
and  the  effects  would  not  be  long  in  reaching  a  prisoner 
like  Paul.  The  Jewish  fanaticism  of  Poi)pa3a  would 
combine  with  the  haughty  cruelty  of  Tigellinus  to 
aggravate  the  Apostle's  peril;  and  in  the  prospect 
of  a  speedy  doom,  he  writes  to  the  Philippians.  The 
same  conclusion,  as  to  the  comparative  lateness  of  this 
Ejiistle,  is  sustained  by  its  references  to  Epaphroditus. 
First,  the  Philippians  had  hoard  of  St.  Paul's  imprison- 
ment; they  had  then  raised  a  contribution  for  his 
wants,  and  sent  it  by  Epaphroditus ;  tho  intelligence 
had  subsequently  reached  them  that  Epaplu'oditus  was 
ill  in  Rome.  Epaphroditus  had  heard  of  their  distress, 
and  now,  finally,  having  recovered,  was  about  to  return 
with  the  Apostle's  letter.  Four  journeys  between 
Rome  and  Philippi,  with  intervening  periods,  had  thus 
occurred  dui'ing  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  before  he 
■wrote  the  Epistle.  True,  this  'does  not  absolutely 
forbid  the  carher  date,  but  it  better  suits  the  later. 

Tho  argument  on  which  Dr.  Lightfoot  mainly  relies 
in  placing  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  first  among 
the  Romau  letters,  is  its  nearer  corres2)ondence  with  the 
earlier  Epistles  than  with  those  to  the  Colossians  and 
Ephesians.  Tliis  is  shown  both  in  style — a  comi)ai-ison 
being  instituted  especially  between  the  Epistles  to  the 
PhUippians  and  to  the  Romans^— and  in  substance,  the 
topics  of  the  Philippian  letter  being  kiutbod  with  those 
of  the  foregoing.  We  have  "  tho  spent  wave  of  the 
controversy "  between  law  and  grace ;  while  "  a  new 
t3r[)e  of  error  is  springing  up,"  to  which  the  Colossian  and 
subsequent  Epistles  are  largely  devoted.  The  argument 
is  plausible,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Paidino  Epistles 
unfold  a  strictly  progressive  order  of  religious  thought. 
But  a  series  of  letters  written  to  churches  in  widely 

^  See  Lightfoot  on  tlio  Pliilippinns,  pp.  -12,  43.  The  pas=5ages 
compared  are  Phil.  i.  3,  4,  7,  8,  with  Rom.  i.  8—11 ;  Phil.  i.  10, 
with  Rom.  ii.  18;  Phil.  ii.  8—11,  with  Rom.  xiv.  9,  11  ;  Phil.  ii. 
2—4,  with  Kom.  .xii.  IS— 19,  and  10  ;  J'hW.  iii.  3.  with  Eom.  ii.  28, 
i.  9.  .and  v.  11  ;  Phil.  iii.  4.  5,  with  Rom.  xi.  1 ;  Phil.  iii.  9— U,  21, 
with  Eom.  X.  3,  ix.  31,  32,  aud  vi.  5;  Phil.  iii.  19,  with  Rom.  vi. 
21,  xvi.  18;  Phil.  iv.  8,  with  Rom.  xii.  1. 
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different  circumstances  would  scarcely  be  likely  to  ^H-e- 
sent  one  systematic  course  of  develojiment ;  and  the 
diversity  of  tone  between  the  Philippiau  and  Colossian 
letters  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  different  character 
of  the  two  communities.  On  any  supposition,  a  con- 
siderable time  must  have  elapsed  between  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  and  that  to  the  PhQippians;  so  that  the 
coincidences  between  the  two  in  thought  and  expression 
cannot  prove  any  very  intimate  connection.  The  posi- 
tion and  cu-eumstances  of  the  European  churches,  rather 
than  the  time  of  ■writing,  accoimt  for  the  occasional 
simOarity  of  tone  in  the  letters  addressed  to  them — 
a  similarity  perfectly  compatible  with  the  interven- 
tion of  letters  in  a  different  strain  to  the  churches  of 
Asia  Minor. 

5.  The  further  question  has  been  raised,  whether 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  with  the  accompanying- 
private  letter  to  Philemon,  was  written  before  or  after 
that  to  the  Ephesiaus.  As,  however,  the  three  were 
dispatched  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  mes- 
sengers, it  would  bo  useless,  even  if  possible,  to  decide 
their  comparative  priority.  As  a  matter  of  couvouience 
we  may  take  the  Colossian  letters  first.  Colossi  or 
Colassae,'  in  Phrygia,  on  the  river  Lycus,  a  branch  of 
the  Ma3ander,  had  formerly  been  a  largo  city,  but  iu  the 
Apostle's  time  was  comparatively  inconsiderable,  having 
been  eclipsed  by  the  neighbouring  manufacturing  towns 
of  Hierapolis  and  Laodicea."  It  appears,  from  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  that  St.  Paul  twice  visited  Phrygia, 
once  in  his  second  missionary  journey  (Acts  xvi.  6), 
and  again  at  the  beginning  of  his  third  (xviii.  23). 
Neither  of  these  Journeys,  however,  as  the  Epistle  seems 
plainly  to  show,  included  Colossas.'  "  I  would,"  says 
the  Apostle,  at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  chapter,  "  that 
ye  knew  what  great  conflict  I  have  for  you,  and  for 
them  at  Laodicea,  and  for  as  many  as  have  not  seen 
my  face  in  the  flesh."  It  is  indeed  possible  to  read 
these  words  as  including  two  classes — those  who  had 
and  those  who  had  not  seen  the  Apostle ;  but  it  is  far 
easier  and  more  natural  to  interpret  them  as  referring 
solely  to  those  who  were  x^ersonally  strangers  to  St. 
Paul,  of  whoso  ••  faith  and  love  "  he  had  only  "  heard  " 
(chap.  i.  4).  It  may  seem  strange  that  ho  should  have 
twice  traversed  Phrygia  without  visiting  Colossa3  or 
even  Laodicea.  But  it  would  bo  plainly  impossible  for 
him  to  visit  every  one  of  the  sixty-two*  Phrygian  cities 
(the  word  all  iu  Acts  xviii.  23 — "  he  went  into  all  the 
country  of  Phrygia  " — is  an  interpolation  of  the  English 
translators).  We  know  not  what  ck'cumstances  may 
have  determined  his  route ;  and  besides  the  road  along 


1  The  chief  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  read  Colasss  {KoXaaaai).  The 
classical uame  was  certainly  Colossi  (Herodotus  vii.  30;  Xeuoplion, 
^iiah.,  i.  2,  6).  So  Strabo,  xii.  576  (who  calls  it  Tr6At(T;uu,  "  a  little 
town"),  aud  Pliuy,  v.  41.  Colassse  was,  no  doubt,  a  corruption 
current  iu  the  Apostles'  time.  All  the  coins  have  the  classical 
form. 

2  The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  have  been  discovered  about 
three  miles  north  of  the  modern  Ji/jono.s  (Chouae). 

■*  LarJner,  however,  labours  to  prove  that  the  Colossian  church 
was  planted  by  St.  Paul  {Wor)cs,  vol.  vi.,  p.  151  sq.). 

■*  Hierocles,  iu  the  sixth  century.  The  number  may  have  been 
Bmaller  iu  the  Apostle's  time  (Davidson). 


the  valley  of  the  Marauder,  there  is  one  which  ho  may 
have  taken,  further  to  the  north,  which,  after  passing 
near  Thyatira.  entered  the  valley  of  the  Hermus  at 
Sardis.''  Aud  yet,  though  imvisited  by  the  Apostle, 
Colossae  owed  its  evangelisation  indirectly  to  his  laboiu's. 
Epaphras,  one  of  its  citizens,  a  friend  aud  companion, 
aud  most  proliably  a  convert  of  St.  Paul,  liad  zealously 
undertaken  the  task  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel,  not  only 
in  ColossEe,  but  iu  Laodicea  aud  Hierapolis.  From  him 
the  Colossians  had  first  "learned"  the  truth  that  is  ia_ 
Jesus ;  and  he  had  remained  amoug  them  "  a  faithful 
minister  of  Christ."  ^  He  was  now  iu  Rome  with  the 
Apostle,  voluntarily  sharing  his  imprisonment,  affec- 
tionately ministering  to  his  needs — "our  dear  fellow- 
servant"  (chap.  i.  7);  "my  fellow-prisoner  in  Clrrist 
Jesus  "  (Philem.  28) — aud  it  was,  no  doubt,  by  the 
tiilings  ho  had  brought  of  the  state  of  things  at 
Colossae,  that  the  Apostle  is  led  to  ^vl•ite  this  letter. 
The  earnestness  and  affection  which  breathe  through 
every  paragraph  may  well  be  accounted  for  by  the 
Apostle's  intimate  relation  vAih  Epaphras,  if,  indeed, 
any  explanation  were  necessary  of  the  Apostle's  intense 
concern  for  the  truth  of  God  and  the  soids  of  men. 

6.  The  genuineness  of  this  Epistle  may  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  established  beyond  any  need  of  controversy 
here.  The  most  destructive  critics,  for  the  most  pai-t, 
regard  it  as  belonging,  with  the  letter  to  Philemon, 
to  the  Paidiue  series,  although  these  two  (except  the 
letter  to  the  PhUippians)  are  the  latest  that  j)ass  un- 
challenged. It  is  true  that  some  German  critics,' 
and  notably  Baur,  have  questioned  the  Epistle,  chiefly 
on  internal  grounds,  as  referring  to  a  state  of  opinion 
which,  it  is  alleged,  did  not  exist  in  the  Church  until  the 
second  century.  The  allegation,  however,  is  a  mere 
assumption,  connected  with  the  assaults  that  have  beeu 
made  by  the  same  critical  school  upon  the  genuineness 
of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  St.  John,  which  deal  with 
forms  of  heresy  shnilar  to  those  here  denounced  by  St. 
Paul.  The  writings  themselves,  if  their  genuineness  can 
be  established  on  external  independent  grounds,  are  the 
best  testimony  to  the  early  prevalence  of  such  errors  ; 
aud  to  the  Colossian  Epistle  the  chain  of  testimony  is 
comijlete  aud  irrefragable.*  Internal  erideuce  is  equally 
satisfactory.  "  Nou  est  cujusvis  hominis,"  says  Eras- 
mus, "  Paulinum  pectus  effiugere."  "  It  is  not  given  to 
every  one  to  express  the  heart  of  Paul ;"  aud  liis  "  heart " 
nowhere  more  truly  reveals  itself  thau  iu  many  of  the 
utterances  of  this  Epistle. 


5  Conyheare  and  Howson,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  5. 

''  See  Col.  iv.  12,  "  Epaphras,  one  of  you"  («f  J'n""'),  also  verse 
13.  In  chap.  i.  7  we  read,  "  As  ye  also  learned  of  Epaphras  our 
dear  fellow-servaut,"  where  the  word  also  appears  to  point  to  other 
labours  than  his  (according  to  Lardner,  al.,  to  the  labours  of  SI.  P'lul 
himself).  But  the  best  modern  critics  are  agreed  iuexpuuging  the 
word  aim  («u.)  as  absent  from  the  principal  MSS.,  and  the  verse 
without  it  becomes  an  explicit  declaration  that  Epaphras  was,  as 
maintained  above,  the  first  evangelist  of  Colossae.  He  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Philippiau  Epaphroditus,  although  the  names 
are  the  same— one  being  the  contracted  form  of  the  other. 

7  Schrader,  Mayerhoft'  (1S38),  Schwegler,  besides  Baur.  The 
arguments  tire  to  be  found  iu  Baur's  Faidu.'^,  417  sq. 

s  See  antli.iiitios  aud  quotations  in  Kirohhofei-,  qndlensammlxmg, 
pp.  207—210 ;  Ur.  Davidson's  latruiliiclion,  vol.  i.,  p.  174. 
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7.  For  the  church  at  Colossae  was  threatened,  and  in 
some  measure  perverted,  by  new  forms  of  error.  The 
Judaism  which  had  so  fatally  marred  the  Apostle's  work 
in  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Galatia,  had  found  foot- 
ing among  these  Phrygians  also,  but  in  another  shape, 
aud  with  admixtures  of  Gentile  philosophy,  partially 
Greek,  but  chiefly  Oriental.  The  germ  of  those  speeu- 
Litions  afterwards  known  as  Gnosticism — a  name  which 
covers  great  varieties  of  theory  and  belief — was  already 
at  work.  The  Apostle  was  called  not  only,  as  hereto- 
fore, to  present  the  contrast  between  law  and  grace,  but 
to  meet  the  allegations  of  a  vain  philosophy  with  the 
teachings  of  a  profounder  wisdom,  and  to  set  forth 
Christ,  not  only  as  "  the  End  of  the  Law,"  but  as  "  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life." 

The  false  teaching'  by  which  Colossos  had  been  visited, 
appears  to  have  been  threefold  in  form. 

(1)  Its  basis  was /i«Za  (c  Circumcision  was  enforced, 
rendering  it  necessary  for  the  Apostle  to  insist  npon 
spii'itual  circumcision,  Jewish  fasts  and  feasts  were 
also  held  to  be  obligatory — the  "  new  moon  "  and  "  sab- 
baths." The  old  "  handwriting  of  ordinances "  was 
exalted  into  a  universal  law,  and  the  "  rudiments," 
or  "elements,"  of  the  world — i.e.,  the  typical  observ- 
ances of  Mosaism  (Gal.  iv.  3) — wore  made  a  yoke  of 
bondage. 

(2j  With  this  was  blended  a  mystical  philosophij 
characterised  by  inquiries  and  speculations  respecting 
the  unseen  world ;  the  "  worshipping  of  angels ; " 
theories  as  to  the  nature  and  rank  of  spiritual  and 
invisible  powers,  which  led  to  the  virtual  dethronement 
of  Chi-ist  as  Lord  of  all,  and  made  it  needful  to  exalt 
Him  as  "  the  Head,"  the  ■'  Fulness  "  being  "well  pleased 
to  dwell  inHim."^  It  is  hei'e  that  we  see  the  beginning 
of  those  vain  philosophies  which,  iu  the  next  generation, 
■were  connected  with  the  names  of  Ceriuthus,  Basilides, 
and  the  promulgators  of  Gnostic  heresies. 

(3)  Together  with  these  phases  of  belief,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  inculcation  of  ascetic  practices — 
"voluntary  humility,"  "neglecting  of  the  body,"  an  en- 
forced ritual  abstinence.  "Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle 
not;"  a  professed  trampling  ujion  carnal  appetites  and 
desu-os,  which  St.  Paul  boldly  stigmatises  as  a  more 
"  fleshly "  thing  than  these  desires  themselves.  Thus 
cai-ly  in  the  history  of  the  Church  does  he  declare  the 
truth  which  it  would  be  well  if  all  after  times  had 
remembered — that  an  unnatural  asceti.sm  is  .a  sure 
minister  to  selfishness  and  sensuality. 

In  protesting  against  these  various  yet  connected 
forms  of  error,  the  Apostle  takes  occasion  to  dwell,  in 
luiimated  language,  on  the  supreme  greatness  of  Christ, 
and  the  glory  of  His  redemption ;  as  also  to  enforce 

'  Wio  were  tl^e  feac7iers  does  not  appear.  The  allusious  in 
rhnp.  ii.  4,  8,  are  thought  by  some  to  point  to  au  inciividitai  teaclier. 
But  this  is  very  uucertaiu.  No  doubt  the  disseminators  of  error, 
whether  one  or  many,  came  as  professed  converts  to  Christianity. 

-  Chap.  i.  19  should  read,  "  In  Him  (Christ)  the  Fulness  was 
pleased  to  dwell"  (coiup.  cIktp.  ii.  9). 


those  practical  obligations  which  it  was  especially 
needful  to  jn-ess  home  upon  recent  converts  from 
heathenism. 

8.  The  Epistle,  it  should  be  observed,  is  addressed 
not  to  "  the  church  "  in  Colossae,  but  to  "  the  saints  aud 
faitlilul  brethren."  The  Ajiostlo  seems  to  use  the 
former  style  of  address  only  to  communities  where  he 
had  himself  laboured  (Thessalonica,  Corinth,  Philippi) ; 
the  latter,  to  believers  personally  tin  known  to  him,  aud 
perhaps  destitute  of  some  "  gift "  of  organisation  which 
apostolic  presence  was  needed  to  impart.  In  this  re- 
spect the  Colossiau,  Roman,  and  Ephesian  Epistles  are 
alike  (see  the  paper  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians). 
The  present  Epistle,  though  unstudied  and  informal  in 
its  arrangement,  may  bo  briefly  analysed  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  Introductoi-y  (i.  1—12). 

(2.)  Redemption  by  the  Father  and  the  Son  (i.  13 
—29). 

(3.)  Warning  against  false  doctrine  (ii.  1 — iii.  4).' 

Here  the  Apostle  repeats  a  leading  thought  of  the 
Galatiau  and  Roman  Epistles  (.see  Rom.  vi.  4 ;  viii. 
10;  Gal.  ii.  19,  20,  &o.).  The  coincidence  is  at  least 
as  close  as  any  that  have  been  adduced  between  the 
Epistles  to  the  Phili'ppians  and  to  the  Romans.  (See 
above,  and  note  4,  p.  1.5S.) 

(4.)  Practical  exhortations  based  upon  this  (iii.  5 — 
iv.  6).'' 

(5.)  Conclusion.     Personal  (iv.  7 — 18). 

9.  The  remaining  history  of  the  church  in  CoIosseb  is 
unknown.  The  warning  words  addressed  not  many 
years  after  to  the  neighbouring  churches  of  Laodicea, 
Thyatira,  and  Sardis,  from  the  lips  of  Christ  himself,  too 
sadly  betoken  a  wide-spread  declension  from  the  faith 
and  love  which,  not\vithstanding  all  tendencies  to  error, 
had  once  characterised  the  Phrygian  churches.  "  Thou 
art  neither  cold  nor  hot ;  "  "  Thou  sufferest  that  woman 
Jezebel  to  teach  ; "  "  Thou  hast  a  name  that  thou  livest, 
and  art  dead."*  May  we  hope  that  Colossal  escaped  the 
prevailing  corruption  ?  We  cannot  tell ;  we  have  only 
iu  this  Epistle  the  imperishable  memorial  of  a  uamo 
that  might  otherwise  have  been  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
the  past ;  a  testimony  to  all  time  that  the  true  corrective 
to  superstition,  the  best  antidote  to  vain  philosophy, 
and  the  only  secret  of  a  holy  life,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  apprehension  of  Christ  the  Saviour  in  His  glory  as 
"  the  Image  of  the  In^-isible  God,"  and  iu  His  redeem- 
ing work,  as  "  making  peace  through  the  lilood  of  His 
cross,"  that  He  might  reconcile  all  things  unto  God. 


3  In  chap.  ii.  18,  the  "  worshipping  of  angels  "  is  certainly  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that,  as  Theodoret  [Eccl.  llUt.)  attests,  the 
archangel  Michael  was  worshipped  at  Colossa;  aud  a  temple  built 
in  his  honour.  In  chap.  ii.  21,  *'  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle 
not,"  are  the  enslaving  ordinances  of  men.  It  is  surprising 
that  the  words  are  often  quoted  aa  though  they  were  aiiosioUc 
com  ttxnncbi  I 

■1  Punctuate  chap.  iii.  16  thus,  "  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell 
in  you  richly ;  iu  all  wisdom  teaching  aud  admonishing  one 
another;  iu  psalms  and  liymns  aud  spiritual  songs  sinijiug  with 
gr.Tce  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord." 

■5  Eev.  iii.  1,  15 ;  ii.  20. 
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ST.  MARK  AND  ST.  LUKE. 

BT  THE  REV.  T.  TEIONMOUTH  SHORE,  M.A.,  INCUMBENT  OP  BERKELEY  CHAPEL,  MATFAIE. 


iN  a  former  paper'  I  examinerl  certain  con- 
trasts in  the  phraseology  of  the  Gospel 
narratives,  which  were  to  be  attributed  to 
the  different  cliisses  of  readers  for  whom 
each  Gospel  was  originally  intended.  1  propose  in  this 
paper  to  call  attention  to  certain  contrasts  between  the 
Gospel  narratives  of  the  various  Bvangelista,  which 
are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  individual  characteristics 
of  the  writers  ;  and  I  commence  with  some  peculiarities 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  There  are  certain  points  in 
■which  the  same  events  are  narrated  by  St.  Mark  diffe- 
rently— both  as  regards  language  and  detail — from 
the  record  of  them  by  other  Evangelists.  Now  if  we 
assume,  as  there  is  much  reason  for  doing,  that  St. 
Mark  wrote  his  Gospel,  if  not  at  the  dictation,  at 
least  nnder  the  guidance,  of  St.  Peter,-  we  shall  find 
that  fact  a  sufSciont  explanation  of  such  differences ; 
and  thus  those  very  differences  regarding  detail  become, 
from  this  point  of  \-iew,  a  strong  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  general  truth  of  the  narrative.  There  are 
certain  passages  in  St.  Mark  which  must  have  been, 
at  all  events,  suggested  by  an  eye-witness,  and,  I  will 
venture  to  add,  by  an  eye-witness  with  an  eye  for 
natural  scenery  and  detail.  For  example,  in  Mark 
iv.  3S  the  description  given  of  the  storm  and  the 
Saviour  asleep  differs  from  that  given  by  St.  Matthew 
(chap.  viii.  2-t)  and  that  given  by  St.  Luke  (cliap. 
viii.  23)  by  the  introduction  of  such  a  little  detail, 
as  only  an  eye-witness,  and  an  eye-witness  who  was  apt 
to  regard  such  details,  could  have  suggested.  St.  Mark 
says  (in  contrast  to  the  other  Evangelists,  who  merely 
mention  that  He  was  sleeping),  "  And  He  was  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  ship,  asleep  on  a  pillow." 

In  the  description  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand 
St.  Matthew  says  (xiv.  19),  "  And  He  commanded  tlie 
multitude  to  sit  down  on  the  grass,"  &c.  St.  Luke 
(ix.  15)  remarks,  "  And  they  made  them  all  sit  down." 
St.  Mark's  words  are  (vi.  39),  "  And  He  commanded 
them  to  make  all  sit  down  by  companies  upon  the  green 
grass."  Surely  that  is  the  description  of  one  on  wliom 
the  actual  sight  of  those  groups  clad  in  white  and 
variegated  garments,  dotted  over  the  bright  green  grass, 
had  made  an  impression  from  the  picturesqueuess  of 
the  scene. 

St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  both  nan-ate  at  length  the 
details  of  our  Lord's  temptation;  but  St.  Mark  alone 
(with  the  appreciation  of  one  who  regarded  intensely 
the  natural  aspects  of  a  scene)  adds  (i.  13),  "  And  Ho 


j|  Vol.  ir.,  p.  257. 

=  Tertullian  (Con(.  Marchnem,  4.  H)  refers  to  St.  Peter's  connectioB 
with  this  Gospel  tlnis— "c  ijim  interyres  Marai.s."  St.  Mark  is 
spoken  of  by  Irenaeus  as  "  interpres  et  sectator  Petri."  Jerome 
goes  so  far  as  to  state  explicitly  that  the  origin  of  this  Gospel 
was  *'  Pdro  nar)-antif  et  iUo  9cribente." 
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was  there  in  the  wilderness  forty  days,  tempted  of  Satan  ; 
and  was  with  the  wild  beasts."  This  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  St.  Mark  does  not  give — beyond  the  more 
mention  of  it — any  record  of  the  temptation ;  and  yet 
ho  gives  that  one  suggestion  which  an  appreciator  of 
Nature  would  bo  struck  with,  of  the  complete  loneliness 
and  awfulness  of  those  forty  days. 

St.  Mark,  in  describing  the  finding  of  the  colt  on 
!  which  Christ  wa.s  to  make  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  gives  a  little  detail  unnoticed  by  the  other 
Evangelists — that  the  animal  was  found  "  without,  in  a 
pLace  where  two  ways  met."  These  are  aU  remarkable 
examples  of  the  writing  of  one  (or  the  writing  from  the 
accounts  given  by  one)  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
scenes  described,  and  who  also  had  a  vivid  perception  of 
the  natural  characteristics  of  any  scene  or  place.  As 
iUustrativo  of  a  regard  to  detail  from  personal  and  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  incidents,  though  not  involving 
any  illustration  of  an  "  eye  for  Nature,"  I  may  quote 
St.  Mark  (xiv.  69) :  "  But  neither  so  did  their  witness 
agree  together;"  (xv.  44),  "And  Pilate  marvelled  if  He 
were  already  dead  :  and  calling  unto  him  the  centurion, 
lie  asked  him  whether  He  had  been  any  while  dead ; " 
(xn.  3,  4),  "  And  they  said  among  themselves,  Who  shall 
roll  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  ? 
And  when  they  looked,  they  saw  the  stone  was  rolled 
away,/o)"  it  ivas  very  great.'" 

In  many  narratives  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  mentions 
the  expression  of  our  Lord,  which  is  not  noticed  by  the 
other  Evangelists,  thus  showing  that  the  writer  was 
informed  by  one  who  had  not  only  been  a  close  com- 
panion of  Him  during  His  ministry,  but  was  naturally  a 
keen  and  accurate  observer.  That  Christ  "  groaned  in 
spirit "  is  mentioned  (vi.  34  ;  viii.  12) ;  that  He  "  looked 
round  "  (iii.  5) ;  that  the  rich  young  man  was  "  loved  " 
by  Him  (x.  21).  I  may  add  the  minute  and  graphic 
account  of  the  possessed  with  the  legion  of  devils  in  St. 
Mark  v.  1—5. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  out  of  place  to  notice  some  con- 
trasts between  the  phraseology  of  St.  Mark's  and  the 
other  Gospels,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  former 
was  derived  from  one  who  was  a  Galilean.  St.  Luke 
writes  (v.  1),  "  He  stood  by  the  lake  of  Geunesaret;" 
St.  Mark,  in  the  parallel  passage  (i.  16),  "  Now  as  Ha 
walked  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee."  St.  Luke  writes  (viii. 
22),  "And  He  said  unto  them.  Let  us  go  over  unto 
the  other  side  of  the  lake;"  St.  Mark  (iv.  35)  merely 
says,  "  Let  us  pass  over  unto  the  other  side,"  which 
were,  perhaps,  the  words  used  by  our  Lord,  himself  a 
Galilean,  whereas  St.  Luke  added  "  of  the  lake "  to 
make  it  clearer  to  liis  readers,  as  it  no  doubt  also  made 
it  clearer  to  himself.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  con- 
trast between  the  style  of  allusion  to  St.  Peter  in  tho 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  and  in  the  other  Gospels,  is  really 
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to  be  attributed  to  that  modesty  wlucli,  as  a  rule, 
characterises  an  imiaetuous  and  passionate  nature  in 
its  calmer  moments.  St.  Matthew,  for  examjjle,  TYrites 
(viii.  1-i),  "  And  when  Jesus  was  come  into  Peter's 
house;"  St.  Luke  says  (iv.  38),  "He  entered  into 
Simon's  house."  In  St.  Mark's  narrative  the  promi- 
nence of  Peter's  name  disappears  :  thus  (i.  29),  "  They 
entered  into  the  lioiise  of  Simon  and  Andrew  with 
James  and  John." 

St.  Matthew  (xv.  15)  mentions  th.at  Peter  was  the 
spokesman  of  the  disciples  in  asking  the  meaning'  of 
the  parable — "  Then  answered  Peter,  and  said  unto  him, 
Deckire  unto  us  this  parable."  St.  Mark  (\\\.  17)  says, 
"  His  discijjles  asked  Him  concerning  the  parable." 

The  message  of  the  angels  to  the  diseijiles  is  thus 
recorded  by  St.  Mark  (xvi.  7),  "  Go  your  way,  tell  his  dis- 
ciples and  Peter  that  He  goeth  before  you  into  Galileo : 
there  shall  ye  see  Him."  The  words  "and  Peter"  are 
peculiar  to  St.  Mark's  Gospel.  To  others  there  might 
have  been  little  in  the  fact  of  the  mention  of  Peter's 
name;  to  him,  with  the  memory  of  his  fall  so  fresh, 
how  very  dear  that  mention  must  have  been.  The 
mention  of  that  name,  therefore,  in  a  narrative  written 
at  his  suggestion,  is  natural.  Nor  can  we  regard  it  as 
wanting  in  modesty  if  we  agi-ee  with  tho  remark  of  St. 
Gregory,  "  If  the  angel  had  not  named  Peter,  he  had 
not  dared  to  come  amongst  the  disciples."^ 

St.  John  (xviii.  10)  in  narrating  the  incident  about 
the  cutting  off  of  the  seiwant's  ear,  mentions  that  this 
act  of  zeal  for  the  Master  was  done  by  Peter.  In  St. 
Mark's  Gospel  the  narrative  is  given,  but  no  name  is 
mentioned ;  the  act  is  merely  referred  to  as  that  of  a 
certain  person  who  stood  by. 

From  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  with  its  interesting 
traces  of  St.  Peter's  influence,  I  tnrn  to  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke.  Some  of  the  characteristics  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospel  I  have  already  alluded  to  as  indicating  the  par- 
ticidar  class  of  persons  for  whom  his  Gospel  was  pri- 
marily intended — namely,  Gentile  readers.  But  the 
oiieuing  verses  suggest  that  a  particular  Gentile  convert, 
named  Theophihis,  was  addressed.  It  has,  no  doubt, 
been  suggested  that  the  word  Theophihis  was  not  neces- 
sarily the  name  of  an  individual,  but  mei-ely  a  generic 
name-  for  any  lover  of  God  {ee(i<pikos).  The  whole  tone 
of  the  passage,  as  well  as  ancient  testimony,^  is,  how- 
ever, ojiposed  to  this  idea.  Tho  very  word  KpaTiare 
("most  excellent ")  seems  to  designate  an  individual  of  a 
jiartieular  rank,''  and  would  be  strangely  out  of  place 
if  the  word  were  used  as  simply  meaning  "  amaus  Dei," 
and  not  as  the  actual  name  of  an  individual. 

But  further,  the  statement  in  chap.  i.  4  could  scarcely 
bo  addressed  to  an  abstract  idea,  and  not  to  a  person. 
St.  Luke  states  that  he  writes  in  the  hope  that  "you  may 

^  "Si  angelus  Petrum  non  nomiuassot,  venire  inter  discipulos 
non  auderet ;  vocatur  ergo  ex  nomine,  no  desparet  ex  negatioue." 

"  Epiphau.,  H(C]'.,  li.,  p.  429;  Origcu.  Horn,  i.  in  hw. 

'  He  W.13  supposed  hy  some  to  belong'  to  Alexandria.  Theo- 
phylaot  (.IrgiimcHf.  in  Inc.)  su-gests  tliat  lie  was  perhaps  of  tlie 
senatorial  order,  and  pei'liaps  a  priuce. 

''  See  Acts  xsiii.  iltJ  j  xsiv.  3 ;  xsvi,  25,  where  tlio  same  designa- 
tion is  iised. 


clearlyperceivc' the  certainly  of  those  things  wherein 
thou  hast  been  instructed  (/cottjxtjSijs)" — language  which 
bears  upon  its  face  the  impress  of  liistoric  individuality. 
Assuming  then  that  this  Tlicoijhilus  was  a  Gentile  and 
resident  in  Italy,  there  are  various  peculiarities  which 
are  traceable  to  the  fact  of  this  Gospel  having  been 
addressed  to  him.  Ai-chl]ishoi)  Thomson  has  pointed 
out  that  various  passages  owe  their  minuteness  of 
detailed  description  to  the  fact  that  Theophilus  was 
not  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine,  to  whom  the  relative 
position  of  certain  places  would  have  been  well  known. 
For  example,  Capernaum  is  described  as  "a  city  of 
Galilee"  (iv.  31);  Nazareth  also  "a  city  of  Galilee" 
(i.  26) ;  Arimathca  as  a  "  city  of  the  Jews  "  (xxiii.  51). 
The  country  of  the  Gadarones  is  indicated  as  beiug 
"  over  against  Galilee  "  (viii.  26).  There  ai-e,  however, 
some  passages  bearing  upon  this  point,  tho  pliraseology 
of  which  is  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  other 
Evangelists.  Of  these  I  would  note  two  instances.  St. 
Luke  (xxii.  1),  speaking  of  the  great  Jewish  feast,  says, 
"  Now  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  di'ew  nigh,  which 
is  called  the  Passover ; "  St.  Matthew  writes  (xx-vi.  2), 
"  To  know  that  after  two  days  is  the  Passover."  St. 
Luke  (xxi.  37)  mentions  that  Christ  went  out  and  abode 
"in  tho  mount  which  is  called  the  Mount  of  Olives," 
which  is  language  most  unlikely  to  have  been  used 
except  by  one  "writing  at  a  distance.'' 

There  are  some  passages  in  St.  Luke  in  which  he 
substitutes  for  the  word  used  by  the  otlier  Evangelists, 
when  it  hapjiens  to  be  a  foi-eign  word,  or  of  foreign 
significance,  language  which  would  be  more  intelligible 
and  more  acceptable  to  an  educated  Greek.  This  con- 
trast between  St.  Luke's  and  the  other  Gospels  would 
seem  to  indicate  not  merely  his  superior  style  as  an 
educated  man  (for  he  would  be  acquainted  \vith  the 
words  current  in  Palestine),  but  one  writing  amongst 
those  who  would  understand  best  the  most  accurate 
Greek.  Thus  we  read  in  St.  Matthew  (xxii.  17),  "  Is  it 
lawful  to  give  triljute  [kTivitov)  unto  Cresar,  or  not  ? " 
The  same  word  for  "  tribute "  is  used  again  by  St. 
Mark  in  tho  parallel  passage  (xii.  14).  Now  this  is  not 
a  Greek  word;  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Greek  litera- 
ture, although  it  no  doubt  was  tho  i-eal  name  of  the  tax, 
for  it  was  a  Roman  impost,  and  the  word  employed  by 
tho  two  Evangelists  is  the  Latin  census  (a  tax).  In  St. 
Luke's  Gospel  (xx.  22)  we  read,  "  Is  it  la\vfid  to  give 
triljuto  {(piipof  SoCj/ai)  to  Ca3sar,  or  not?"  The  word  for 
"tribute"  thus  used  by  St.  Luke — though  probably  not 
the  real  word  used  on  the  occasion,  for  tho  Roman  title 
for  it  would  doubtless  have  been  that  used  in  the  con- 
versation with  our  Lord — is  the  word  wliich  a  Greek 
would  have  employed.  It  was  tho  word  used  for  a  tax 
paid  by  foreigners  to  a  ruliug  state." 

In  the  accounts  given  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
of  tho  Crucifixiou,  we  read,  "  When  tlioy  were  come  to 


5  tn-i7^(jr,  the  tn-i  intensifying  tlie  verb;  "plane  et  accurate 
co.^noscere,"  as  Wake  interprets  it. 

•*  JoEephus  uses  the  same  {Jcwiah  War,  bool:  v.,  c.  2,  §  3). 

7  Thucydides  (i.  9G)  uses  0wpf',  as  designating  the  tax  paid  by 
the  islanders,  &c.,  to  Atheus. 
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a  place  called  Golgotha,  that  is  to  say,  a  place  of  a 
skull  "  (Matt,  xxvii.  33)  ;  and,  "  They  bring  Him  unto 
the  place  Golgotha,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  The 
place  of  a  skull  "  (Mark  XT.  22).  But  St.  Luke  (x3dii. 
33)  omits  the  word  Golgotha  altogether,  and  changes 
the  meaning  of  it  into  a  proper  name — "  When  they 
were  come  to  the  place  which  is  called  Calvary" 
^KpavLov). 

In  conclusion,  I  may  call  attention  to  some  minor 
contrasts  in  the  language  of  St.  Luke's  Gosi^ol  to  that 
of  the  other  Evangelists,  and  which  it  is,  I  think,  not 
fanciful  to  trace  to  the  fact  of  which  St.  Paul  informs  us, 
that  St.  Luke  was  a  physician.  Both  St.  Matthew  (viii. 
14)  and  St.  Mark  (i.  29,  30)  mention  the  sickness  and 
healing  of  Simon's  wife's  mother.  They  both  state  that 
she  was  sick  of  "  a  fever  ;  "  but  St.  Luke  mentions  that 


(iv.  38)  slie  was  taken  "  with  a  great  fever."  The  former 
two  Evangelists  mention,  after  the  fever,  at  Christ's 
command,  leaves  her,  that  "  she  arose  and  ministered 
unto  them."  St.  Liike  writes,  "  And  immediately  she 
arose  and  ministered  unto  them."  The  physician  appre- 
ciated the  intensity  of  the  fever  from  which  she  was 
suffering,  and  was  naturally  more  struck  than  others 
with  the  fact  that  not  only  did  the  fever  depart,  but, 
without  any  interval  for  the  natural  recovery  of  health, 
she  was  restored  by  the  same  miraculous  power  at  once 
to  her  former  strength.  St.  Luke  also  is  the  writer 
who  compares  the  sweat  of  agony  in  the  Garden  to 
(xxii.  44)  "  as  it  were  great  drojis  of  blood  falling  down 
to  the  ground ;"  and  he  alone  of  the  Evangelists  records 
the  healing  of  Malchus'  oar,  while  the  others  only  state 
the  incident  of  its  having  been  smitten  off. 


BOOKS     OF     THE     NEW     TESTAMENT. 

THE   GOSPEL    OF    ST.    JOHN. 

BY     THE    KEY.     EUSTACE     E.     CONDEE,     M.A.,     LEEDS. 


» S  the  Bible  among  all  books,  so  among  the 
books  of  the  Bible,  the  Psalms  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Gospel  of  John  in  the 
New  Testament,  have  taken  deepest  hold 
on  the  heart  of  mankind.  In  sorrow,  in  sickness,  in 
old  age,  in  his  happiest  and  holiest  hours,  the  Chi-istian 
turns,  as  if  instinctively,  to  the  pages  of  this  Evangelist. 
When  the  Gospels  are  sold  separately,  the  sale  of  tlie 
fourth  Gospel  far  exceeds  that  of  the  other  three.  No 
part  of  the  Bible,  apart  from  the  special  evidence  of 
fulfilled  prophecy,  presents  more  strongly  the  internal  \ 
evidence  both  of  historic  truth  and  of  Di\Tne  inspiration. 
If  the  question  be  asked,  where,  in  the  whole  rauge  of 
literature,  is  found  the  most  wonderful  combination  of 
sublime  ideas  and  simple  language,  the  reply  must  be — 
in  the  Grospel  and  Epistles  of  St.  John.  Calvin  was 
wont  to  call  this  Gospel  the  key  to  open  the  door  to 
the  right  understanding  of  the  other  three.  It  not  only 
completes  the  picture  of  our  Saviour's  outward  life  and 
ministry,  which  had  else  lacked  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant features,  but  gives  such  an  inward  view  of  His 
character  and  teaching,  that  we  seem  almost  brought 
into  personal  contact  with  Him,  side  by  side  with  the 
disciple  who  said,  "  Lord,  to  whom  should  we  go  ? 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life ; "  or  with  him  who 
exclaimed,  as  his  doubts  vanished  at  sight  of  his  risen 
Master,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God !  " 

We  know  more  of  the  Apostle  John  than  of  most 
of  the  apostles.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is 
to  himself  he  refers  as  the  tmnamed  one  of  the  two  dis- 
ciples of  John  the  Baptist,  who,  on  Jolui's  testimony, 
believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  were  accepted  by 
Him  as  His  first  disciples  (chap.  i.  35 — 40).  Andrew, 
there  named  as  his  companion,  and  Simon,  the  third  of 
this  little  band  of  earnest  and  faithful  adherents,  next 
appear  as  partners  (Luke  v.  10)  with   John   and   his 


brother  James,  together  with  Zebedeo  then-  father,  in 
their  rough  but  honest  and  useful  calling  as  fishermen 
on  the  Lake  of  GalUee.  In  the  lists  of  apostles  these 
four  are  always  iii'st  named,  and  as  James  is  placed 
first,  we  infer  that  John  was  the  younger  brother.  The 
impetuous  fervour,  energy,  and  loftiness  of  sph-it,  which 
earned  for  the  two  brothers  from  their  Master  the  name 
of  Boanerges  ("  Sous  of  Thunder"),  are  clearly  discern- 
ible in  two  incidents  preserved  by  St.  Luke  (chap.  ix. 
49,  54),  and  in  their  ambitious  request  recorded  in  the 
first  two  Gospels  (Matt.  xx.  20 ;  Mark  x.  35).  Although 
ho  shared  the  panic  of  that  terrible  moment  when  Jesus 
was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  "  all  the  dis- 
ciples forsook  Him  and  fled,"  John  proved  his  courage 
aud  devotion  by  accompanying  Jesus  iuto  the  high 
priest's  palace,  aud  standing  close  by  His  cross,  where 
he  received  the  sacred  trust  of  filling  a  son's  place  to 
the  mother  of  his  dying  Lord ;  "  and  from  that  hour 
that  disciple  took  her  to  his  own  homo."  We  may  take 
for  granted  what  is  universally  allowed,  that  it  is  to 
himself  he  refers  as  "the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved" 
(chap.  xiii.  23;  xix.  26;  xxi.  7,  20).  Thus,  while 
avoiding  the  express  mention  of  his  own  name,  he  at 
once  indicates  the  authorship  of  his  work,  aud  claims  to 
be  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  uan-ates.  This  claim  is 
also  made  with  great  emphasis  in  chap.  i.  14 ;  xix.  35 
(see  also  xxi.  24),  and  is  dwelt  on  with  intense  earnest- 
ness in  his  First  Epistle  (chap.  i.  1 — 3). 

If,  as  seems  tolerably  clear,  tho  sister  of  our  Lord's 
mother,  mentioned  by  St.  John  (xix.  25),  was  Salome, 
wife  of  Zebedee  (comp.  Matt,  xxvii.  56  ;  Mark  xv.  40), 
the  Evangelist  was  a  first  cousin  of  tho  Lord.  This, 
however,  would  not  accoimt  for  the  peculiarly  intimate 
relations  between  them,  had  there  not  been  in  John's 
character,  combined  with  his  fiery  fervour,  a  singular 
tenderness,  loveliness,  aud  receptivity;  a  largo  admix- 
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ture,  in  a  word,  with  masculine  force,  of  that  feminine 
element  which  keen  observers  of  human  nature  have 
pronounced  essential  to  the  highest  greatness  and  finish 
of  character.  Some  of  the  most  terribly  severe  things  in 
the  Bible  are  found  in  his  Gospel  and  Epistles,  couched 
in  the  quietest  words ;  but  the  prevailing  impression 
they  leave  on  our  minds  is  of  gentleness  and  love.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  when  trial,  experience,  and  the  soften- 
ing touch  of  age,  had  mellowed  his  whole  nature,  and 
a  hundred  winters,  or  near,  had  gone  over  his  head  in 
a  world  whose  only  sunshine  for  him  came  from  the 
world  beyond, — no  wonder  that  the  imago  of  the  aged 
Apostle  left  in  the  memory  of  the  Church,  almost  to  the 
eKclusion  of  every  other,  should  have  been  that  of  saintly 
simplicity  and  most  loving  tenderness. 

Diverse  indeed  was  the  lot  severally  appointed  to 
the  two  "  sons  of  thunder  " — for  the  one,  to  be  the  first 
martyr  of  the  glorious  company  of  apostles ;  for  the 
other,  to  be,  for  long  years,  its  last  survivor;  a  living 
link  of  communion  and  testimony  between  the  first  and 
second  centuries.  Tradition,  fuller  and  more  trust- 
worfhy  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  apostle,  assures  us 
that  St.  John  lived  until  the  reign  of  Trajan  (who  began 
to  reign  a.d.  98),  and  that  he  laboured,  died,  and  was 
buried  at  Ephesus.'  As  we  cannot  suppose  him  to 
have  been  many  years  (if  at  all)  younger  than  our  Lord 
(the  true  date  of  whose  liirth,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  B.C.  4),  this  would  make  him  to  have  reached  and 
perhaps  overpassed  one  hundred  years  of  age, 

Tlie  question  of  Authorship  is  of  immensely  greater 
importance  in  the  case  of  the  fourtli  Gospel  than  of  the 
other  three.  Their  value  would  1)0  the  same  if  they 
had  come  down  to  us  under  other  names.  The  writera 
of  the  second  and  third  contribute  nothing  of  their 
own  to  the  reports  of  eye-witnesses,  which  they  faith- 
fully transmit.  The  writer  of  the  first,  though  an  eye- 
witness, never  speaks  as  such ;  and  we  know  nothing 
.  of  him  but  the  few  incidents  connected  -mth  his  call  as 
a  disciple  and  ordination  as  an  apostle.  With  the 
fourth  Gospel  the  case  is  widely  different.  The  writer, 
as  we  have  seou,  lays  the  greatest  stress  on  his  being 
an  eye-witness ;  more  than  this,  he  claims  to  be  the 
Apostle  John  himself.  If  he  was  nit — if  this  Gospel 
was  written  by  any  one  else,  with  how  pious  soever 
intention,  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  forgery, 
and  consequently  utterly  worthless.  The  intelligent 
reader,  therefore,  cannot  be  contented  to  leave  this 
question  as  a  mere  scholar's  controversy,  in  which  he  is 
not  practically  interested.  He  must  desire  to  know  at 
least  the  nature  of  the  grounds  on  which,  in  reading 
the  fourth  Gospel,  he  may  confidently  believe  that  he 
has  before  him  the  words  of  the  beloved  disciple  and 
Tenerable  apostle ;  bringing  him  within  one  remove  of 
listening  to  the  very  voice  of  Jesits. 

'  The  testimouies  are  given  by  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  iii.  23 ; 
V.  21;  iii.  1.  A  Germnu  writer,  named  LUtzelberger,  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  laboured  hard  to  destroy  the  credit  of 
this  universally  received  tradition.  His  criticisms,  resting  on  the 
fallacious  argument  from  silence,  are  clearly  stated,  and  ably  and 
satisfactorily  answered,  together  with  a  large  number  of  other 
objections,  by  Dr.  Davidson  {Irtrod.  to  N.  T.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  244  ff.). 


Some  brief  general  maxims  may  be  here  of  great 
help  and  value  : — 

(1.)  Positive  evidence,  if  sufficient  and  decisive,  over- 
rides any  amount  of  negative  evidence  in  the  form  of 
objections  and  difficulties.  Objections,  often  of  great 
apparent  weight,  and  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  clear 
away,  may  be  brought  against  the  strongest  case  in  a 
court  of  justice,  or  the  best  established  fact  in  history. 
Yet  the  evidence  may  be  so  clear  and  ample  as  to 
forbid  doubt.  It  is  not  therefore  neeilful,  in  order  to 
an  intelligent  and  devout  faith  in  apostolic  teaching, 
that  the  reader  should  be  aware  of  all  the  minute  and 
intricate  objections — sometimes  formidable,  sometimes 
trifling — which  the  keen  ingenuity  of  modern  scholars 
(especially  in  Germany)  has  constructed  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  or 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  answers.  The  positive 
evidence  is  what  mainly  concerns  him.  If  that  is 
decisive,  there  must  be  a  reply  to  the  objections,  though 
he  may  not  at  present  be  furnished  with  it. 

(2.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  refutation  of  objections, 
when  the  skill  of  able  and  learned  opponents  has  been 
taxed  to  the  utmost  to  adduce  them,  adds  considerably 
to  the  strength  of  the  positive  evidence. 

(3.)  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  an  intelligent 
and  sound  judgment,  either  to  possess  or  to  affect  an 
unnatural  impartiality.  Suppose  a  man  finds  the  title- 
deeds  to  his  estate,  or  the  honour  of  his  friend,  or 
the  validity  of  his  parents'  marriage,  called  in  ques- 
tion, it  would  be  monstrous  to  expect  him  to  be  coolly 
impartial.  But  the  very  depth  of  his  interest  in  the 
matter  will  make  him  scrutuiise  the  evidence  the  more 
keenly.  He  will  not  rest  content  till  all  doubt  is  .shown 
to  be  unreasonable. 

(4.)  In  matters  of  histerical  evidence  and  reality,  a 
clear  head,  common  sense,  and  a  firm  grasp  of  the  main 
points,  are  far  more  important  than  microscopic  mastery 
of  minute  details,  and  will  enable  the  reader  so  en- 
dowed to  see  his  way  to  a  calm  well-grounded  certainty, 
where  men  immensely  his  superiors  in  learning  lose 
themselves  in  a  wilderness  of  doubt. 

(.5.)  The  highest  evidence  of  all — tJiat  self-evidence 
of  Divine  truth  by  which  it  commends  itself  to  every 
man's  conscience,  heart,  and  understanding^cannot  be 
measured  by  literary  criticism,  or  communicated  from 
mind  to  mind  by  argument.  Wliore  this  evidence  of 
truth  and  Divine  inspiration  is  recognised,  the  question 
of  authorship  may  sometimes  remain  debateable,  and  of 
very  inferior  importance  ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  But  in  the  case  of  this  Gospel,  the 
two  things  are  inseparable.  If  it  be  inspired,  it  must 
lie  St.  John's,  because  a  deliberate  forgery  could  not  be 
Divinely  inspired. 

It  is  needful  to  distinguish  between  (I.)  the  external, 
and  (II.)  the  internal  evidence  of  authorship;  or.  as  it 
is  often  tenned,  genuineness. 

I.  The  EXTERNAL  EVIDENCE  is  the  testimony  of 
the  Church.  In  plainer  words,  the  fact  that  among 
the  numerous  and  widely-scattered  Christian  com- 
munities, from  Gaul  to  Syria,  this  Gfospel  was  received 
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as  from  the  pea  of  the  Apostle  John,  at  so  early  a 
date  as  to  prednde  the  possibility  of  its  being  spurious. 
Let  us  set  down,  in  brief  outline,  the  proof  of  this 
fact. 

1.  The  existence  of  the  general  Epistle  of  St.  John 
is  a  powerful  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel. 
Even  hostDe  critics  admit  that  both  must  bj  from  one 
pen.  The  opening  verses  appear  distinctly  to  point  to 
the  Gt)spel,  and  to  its  unique  and  wonderful  beginning; 
for  although  they  would  have  been  a  true  description 
of  the  Apostle's  preaching,  it  would  not  be  natural  for  a 
preacher  in  writing  to  his  hearers  thus  to  describe  his 
own  preaching.  A  forger  would  have  incalculably  iu- 
creased  the  danger  of  detection  and  failure  by  attempt- 
ing to  float  TWO  such  extraordiuary  compositions  as  the 
work  of  the  last  surviving  Apostle.  And  who,  forsooth, 
was  this  wonderful  forger,  or  in  what  nook  of  obscurity 
did  he  hide  his  head,  who  achieved  that  i-arest  feat  of 
genius  (.if  it  was  only  genius),  the  expression  of  the 
sublimest  truth  in  phrases  of  such  terse  simplicity  that 
they  have  become  key-words  of  all  Christian  teaching, 
and  can  never  die  ?  "  God  is  light ;  "  "  God  is  love  ;  " 
"  Siu  is  lawlessness ;  "  "  Eveiy  man  that  hath  this 
hope  in  Him,  pm-ifietli  himself,  even  as  He  is  pm'e ;  " 
"  Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer ;  "  "  The 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all 
sin."  Who  was  the  man  able  to  sustain  this  style  of 
thought  and  diction  through  the  Epistle  and  to  writhe 
the  Gospel  besides ;  yet  mean  and  wicked  enough  to 
send  forth  his  works  with  a  lie  ?  Truly  "  these  ai-e 
not  the  words  of  him  that  hath  a  devil." 

2.  The  testimony  in  2  Pot.  i.  14  to  John  xxi.  18  must 
not  be  overlooked. 

3.  Ignatius,  bishop  of  the  church  of  Antioch  during 
the  last  thirty  years  of  the  first  century  and  the  early 
years  of  the  second,  and  martyred  imder  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  employs  phrases  which  plainly  appear  taken 
from  this  Gospel.' 

4.  Papias  of  Hierapolis,  according  to  Eusebius  {HUt. 
Eccl.  iii.  39),  quoted  St.  John's  Epistle.  Papias  was  a 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  who 
aU'eady  held  the  pastoral  office  when  Ignatius  passed 
through  that  city  on  his  way  to  martyrdom.  Papias  is 
supposed  to  have  been  martyi'ed  about  the  same  time 
with  Polycarp. 

5.  Tatiau,  the  hearer  and  friend  of  Justin  Martyr, 
compiled  a  work  entitled  Blatessaron  ("  Through  the 
Pom-"),  that  is,  a  harmony  or  continuous  narrative  com- 
piled from  the  four  Gospels.  The  year  of  Tatiau's 
death  is  not  known;  but  this  work,  which  obtamed 
a  wide  circulation,  cannot  be  dated  later  thau  about 
A.D.  170.  There  is  no  room  for  question  as  to  what 
"  four  "  Gospels  it  combined,  even  if  wo  had  not  express 
testimony   that  the  Diatcssaron   commenced  with  the 


1  Davidson's  Introi.  to  W,  T.,  i.  234.  See  for  quotations  from,  or 
allusions  to  this  Gospel,  by  Justin  Martyr,  by  Polycrates  of  Epliesus, 
and  in  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  pp.  235,  236.  Allusions  like  these, 
in  which  the  Gospel  is  not  expressly  named,  do  not  supply  strong 
direct  evidence,  but  are  valu.ible  as  shutting  out  the  objection 
which  iMght  be  drawn  from  their  absence. 


words  "In  the  beginning  was  the  Word."^  The  com- 
pdation  of  such  a  harmony  implies  the  previous  wide 
and  unquestioned  reception  of  all  the  four  Gospels; 
and  thus  affords  testimony  much  earlier  than  the  date 
of  its  own  composition. 

6.  Theophilus,  bishop  of  tho  church  of  Autioch  about 
A.D.  170 — 183,^  is  the  first  writer  who  e.vjpi-essly  immes 
St.  John  as  the  writer  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  He  wrote 
a  commentary  on  tho  four  Gospels.  How  coidd  either 
he  (born  within  thirty  or  forty  years  of  St.  John's  death) 
or  the  churches  amongst  which  his  commentary  circu- 
lated, have  been  imposed  on  by  a  recent  forgery,  and 
accepted  it  side  by  side  with  tho  venerable  writings  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  ? 

7.  Irenicus,  also  born  within  some  thirty  years  (or 
less)  of  St.  John's  death,  bishop  of  the  cluu'ch  at  Lyons 
from  A.D.  177,  but  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  his 
youth  a  hearer  of  Polycarp,  hin  8  If  a  hearer  of  St. 
John,  among  some  four  hundred  quotations  from  the 
Gospels,  quotes  St.  John  more  than  eighty  times,  ex- 
pressly naming  him  as  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 
He  has  some  curious  arguments  to  prove  that  there 
could  not  be  more  or  fewer  than  four  Gospels ;  strained 
and  fanciful,  it  is  true,  in  themselves,  but  indubitably 
proving  that  four,  and  only  four,  authentic  and  genuine 
narratives  of  the  Gospel  history  were  universally  re- 
ceived as  inspired  Scripture. 

8.  In  like  manner,  Tertiiliau,  boni  soon  after  A.D.  150, 
by  some  200  quotations  from  this  Gospel,  bears  witness 
to  its  unquestioned  reception  by  the  African  churches.* 

9.  The  venerable  Syriac  Bible,  called  Peshito  (simple 
or  faithfid),  ascribed  to  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century,  contains  this  Gospel.  It  is  also  eniunerated 
among  tho  books  of  tho  New  Testament  Canon  in  the  ' 
remarkable  MS.  known  as  "  The  Cauou  "  or  "  Frag- 
ment "  (from  its  being  mutilated  at  each  end)  "  of 
Muratori,"  so  called  from  its  discoverer ;   the  original 

of  which  critics  ascribe  to  about  A.D.  170.' 

Let  the  reader  clearly  understand  that  tho  value  of 
this  accumulated  evidence  is  not  the  mere  sum  of 
individual  testimonies  (weighty  though  that  is);  but  lies 
in  the  demonstration  thus  furnished,  that  iu  the  thu-d 
quarter  of  the  second  century  this  Go.spel  was  received 
without  question  or  suspicion,  together  with  the  three 
others  (and  no  more),  by  the  churches  of  Asia,  Europe, 
and  Africa.  This  wide  dissemination  implies  a  con- 
siderable lapse  of  years  since  its  iJublicatiou ;  so  that 
the  combined  light  of  these  testimonies  shines  far  back 
through  the  first  half  of  the  century — that  is,  within 
the  hfetime  of  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  who  had 
seen  and  heard  tho  Apostle  liimself.  That  within  that 
half  century,  both  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle  should 
have  been  forged,  and  obtained  this  world-wide  reception 
as  genuine,  is  an  utterly  (one  might  say  monstrously) 
incredible  supposition. 


2  See  Davidson,  p.  237. 

3  Ih.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1084. 

^  See  Dr.  Tischeudorf's  Wlien  u'«rc  our  (?osp«?s  Written  ?  p.  49. 
(Religious  Tract  Society.) 

5  lb.,  p.  49.     Westcott'a  BihU  in  (lie  Ciiiaah,  pp.  112—116. 
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II.  Tho  INTEENAL  EVIDENCE  is  twofold;  Consisting 
partly  in  tlio  indications,  thickly  imbedded  in  the  narra- 
tive, that  it  is  the  work  of  a  truthful  -(vituess,  himself  a 
living  actor  and  spectator  in  the  events  he  describes ; 
partly  in  the  utter  impossibility  of  giring  any  reasonable 
esplan.ation  of  the  jiroduction  of  the  work,  if  it  were  a 
forgery.  Bo  it  remembered  that  this  is  not  a  question 
of  doubt  or  possible  mistake  in  the  ascription  of  an 
anonymous  work  to  a  certain  author.  Tho  book  claims 
to  bo  from  St.  John's  pen — in  a  manner  the  most 
sim2:)le,  natui-al,  and  modest,  if  he  was  its  author ; 
most  subtilly  and  deliberately  deceitful  if  he  wore  not. 
And  this  is  a  book  which  proclaims  Truth  to  bo  the 
mainstay  of  life,  liberty,  and  holiness.  Tlio  rank  im- 
possibility of  imagining  who  or  what  tho  forger  could 
be,  if  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  are  forgeries,  has  been 
already  hinted  at  in  reference  to  the  latter.  To  any  one 
who  realises  the  literary  and  religious  character  of  tho  i 
lialf  century  after  St.  John's  death,  as  regards  both 
Christians  and  heretics,  it  will  not  seem  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  tho  production  of  this  Gospel,  if  it  was  the 
work  of  an  impostor,  was  a  mu'acle  greater  (because 
more  unaccoimtablo)  than  the  resun-eetion  of  Lazarus  • 
and  the  success  of  the  imposture  was  miraculous  also. 

No  one  is  so  foolish  or  hardy  as  to  deny  that  if  written 
during  St.  John's  lifetime — if  written  by  a  Jew  of 
Palestine,  a  personal  follower  of  our  Lord,  the  Gospel 
could  have  been  written  by  no  one  else  but  the  Apostle 
himself.  Now  the  indications  of  such  authorsliip 
abound ;  not  coarsely  thrust  in  or  patched  on,  as  by 
the  hand  of  a  foreign  forger,  more  than  a  century  after 
the  facts  narrated,  but  inwoven  naturally  and  uuobtni- 


sivoly,  as  by  one  who  was  himself  part  of  the  scenes  he 
depicts.  A  forger  attempting  this  would  have  betrayed 
himself  over  and  over  again.  Aiiprcciation  of  this  sort 
of  evidence  must  vary,  partly  according  to  the  reader's 
learning,  but  chiefly  according  to  his  tact,  aouteness, 
sensibility,  and  good  sense — candour,  of  course,  being 
supposed.  As  examples,  let  the  reader  tium  to  chap.  i. 
14,  29,  3.5—39 ;  ii.  6,  7,  12,  20,  22 ;  iv.  6,  27,  28,  54 ; 
vi.  5 ;  xi.  54  ;  xii.  1- — 6  ;  xiii.  4 ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
exquisitely  grajjhic,  simple,  and  beautiful  narratives  of 
tho  healing  of  the  blind  man  (chaj).  ix.l,  and  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  (chap.  xi).  These  examples  may  suggest 
others  for  private  study. 

It  is  true  that  many  ingenious  attempts  have  been 
made  to  fasten  on  this  Gospel  mistakes  in  regard  to 
localities,  Jewish  customs,  &c.,  inconsistent  with  its 
being  the  work  of  a  Jew  of  oiir  Saviour's  time.  But 
these  have  so  broken  down,  that  one  of  tho  latest  hostUo 
critics  surrenders  them  wholesale.' 


'  Dr.  Keim,  quoted  by  Mr.  Sanday,  in  hia  Critical  Essay  ou  the 
Authorship  and  Historical  Character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  284. 
(Miicmillan  &  Co.,  1S72.)  In  this  extremely  able  work,  the  internal 
evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  this  Gospel  is  wrought  out  with 
signal  acumen,  clearness,  and  foi-ce ;  and  the  theory  of  a  Gnostic 
authorship  shown  to  be  nothing  short  of  an  absurdity.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Sanday  should  have  gone  so  far  to 
damage  the  value  of  his  own  argument  by  tho  astonishing  and 
self-complacent  coolness  with  which  he  corrects  the  mistakes  of 
St.  John  and  the  other  Evangelists,  pulls  discourses  to  pieces, 
melts  different  events  and  times  into  one,  and  (by  what  he  calls 
"a  method  of  analysis  and  comparison")  substitutes  bis  own 
subjectivity  for  tb,at  of  the  Evangelist.  Probably,  however,  the 
low  point  of  view  from  which  his  book  is  written,  as  regards 
apostolic  infallibility,  may  render  it  more  useful  to  not  a  few 
readers,  whom  a  higher  (and  juster)  view  would  repel. 
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FISH. 

;  CCORDING  to  the  ancient  Hebrews,  tho 
whole  animal  creation  was  divided  into 
throe  large  groups — viz.  (1),  habitants  of 
the  land,  (2)  habitants  of  the  air,  and  (3) 
habitants  of  tho  water.  The  habitants  of  the  water  in- 
eluded  (a)  fishes  and  the  whale  tribe,  or  the  Cetacea ; 
and  (&■)  "  creeping  things  of  the  water,"  which  would 
probably  embrace  molluscous  animals,  Crustacea,  as 
lobsters,  crabs,  &c.,  the  marine  and  fresh-water  Anne- 
lida, the  Echinodermata,  as  star-fish,  sea-cucumbers 
(Holothiirida;),  &c.  Perhaps  also  in  the  first  di-sHsion 
(a)  certain  aquatic  mammalia,  as  the  otter  and  the  se.al. 
would  bo  included.  Tlio  Cmlenteraia,  such  as  zoophytes, 
corals,  &c.,  would  probably,  from  their  plant-like  forms, 
be  considered  to  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  creeping  things  were  regarded  also  from  another 
point  of  view,  viz.,  their  locomotion,  and  were  di^dded 
into  these  four  groups — (1)  "Those  that  go  upon  four 
feet,"  such  as  some  of  the  reptiles,  as  lizards;  and  tho 
amphibia,  as  frogs,  toads,  &c. ;  (2)  "those  tliat  have 
many   feet"  (Lev.  xi.  42;    see  margin,   Heb.,    "  dotli 


multiply  feet"),  such  as  crabs,  shiimps,  lobsters,  &e., 
among  the  Crustacea,  millepedes  amongst  the  Mijrio- 
poda,  spiders  and  scorpions  amongst  the  Arachnida ; 
(S)  winged  creeping  things,  as  insects  ;  and  (4)  "  those 
that  go  upon  the  belly,"  as  serpents,  annelids,  gastero- 
podous  moUusks.  Creatures  of  tho  water  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  viz.  (1),  "  those  that  have  fins  and 
scales,"  and  (2)  "  those  that  have  not."  So  of  fishes, 
"  wh.atsoever  hath  fins  and  scales  in  the  waters,  in  tho 
seas,  and  in  the  rivers  "  were  allowed  as  food,  while 
those  fishes  destitute  of  these  parts  were  to  be  considered 
as  an  abomination  to  the  Hebrews  (Lev.  xi.  9 — ^12). 
Hence  the  S!lurida3,  or  sheat-fish  family,  the  Petromy- 
zidce,  or  lampreys,  and  the  Baiidw,  skates,  all  of  which 
have  scaleless  skins,  would  be  disallowed  as  food.  Eels, 
from  their  serpent-like  form,  would  probably  also  bo 
excluded.  Wliether  the  ancient  Jews  considered  them 
destitute  of  scales,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  that  the  Jews 
have  for  a  long  time  been  aware  of  the  existence  of 
scales  in  the  integument  of  the  eel,  is  clear  from  a 
certain  passage  in  tho  Talmud  (Abada  Sara,  fol.  39  a), 
which  relates  that  when  Rabbi  Ashi  came  to  Tamdoria, 
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some  ouo  placed  before  him  au  eel-like  fish  (wnsiVa, 
tselopechd,  which  Raslii  explains  by  nVj^n,  "  anguille  "), 
and  that  on  his  holding  it  to  the  light  he  noticed  some 
very  fine  scales,  and  theroupou  did  not  scruple  to  par- 
take of  its  flesh. 

Tlie  Bible  allusions  to  fish,  fisheries,  and  modes  of 
fishing  are  numerous.  According  to  the  account  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  fislies  were  created  on  the 
fifth  day,  together  ■\vith  great  sea-monsters  (tannim, 
A.  Y.  "  whales  ")  (Gen.  i.  21).  The  fishes  of  Egyi)t 
are  more  than  once  alluded  to ;  they  are  especially 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  fii'st  plague :  "  The 
fish  that  is  in  the  river  shall  die  "  (Exod.  ^-ii.  18,  21 ; 


fully  understand  the  force  of  Isaiah's  denunciation  in 
"  the  burden  of  Egypt."  "  The  river  shall  be  wasted 
and  dried  up ;  .  .  .  the  reeds  and  fiags  shall  wither ; 
.  .  .  the  paper-reeds  by  the  brooks ;  .  .  .  the  fishers 
also  shall  mourn,  and  all  they  that  cast  angle  into  tho 
brooks  shall  lament,  and  they  that  spread  nets  upon 
the  waters  shall  languish"  (six.  5 — 8).  Fishes  are 
specially  mentioned  as  creatures  Over  which  man  was 
to  hold  dominion  (Gen.  i.  26,  28  ;  is.  2);  their  prolific 
nature  is  alluded  to  iu  Gen.  xlviii.  16.  Of  Ephraim  and 
Mauasseh  the  patriarch  Jacob  says,  "  Let  them  grow,  as 
fislies  increase,  in  the  midst  of  the  earth  "  (see  margin) ; 
indeed,  both  the  Hebrew  word  for  a  fish — -viz.,  day — ■ 
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FISHING    WITH    GEOUND-BAIT.       (EGYPTIAN.) 


Ps.  cv.  29).  Tlie  Israelites  complain  bitterly  of  their 
want  of  flesh  iu  tlie  wilderness,  and  call  to  mind  the 
days  when  they  ate  freely  of  fish  in  the  land  of  Egypt 
(Numb.  xi.  .5).  The  ancient  Egyptians  consumed  large 
quantities  of  fish  both  fresli  and  salted.  "  Tho  great 
abimdaiico  of  fish  produced  in  the  Nile,"  says  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson,  "  was  an  invaluable  provision  of  Nature,  in 
a  country  which  had  neither  extensive  pasture  lands,  nor 
large  herds  of  cattle,  and  where  com  was  the  principal 
production.  When  the  Nile  inundated  the  country, 
and  filled  the  lakes  and  canals  with  its  overflowing 
waters,  these  precious  gifts  were  extended  to  the  most 
remote  villages  in  tlie  interior  of  tho  valley;  and  the  j 
plentiful  supply  of  fish  they  then  obtained  was  au 
additional  benefit  conferred  upon  them  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  quantity  is  said  to  have  been  im- 
mense, and  the  shoals  of  small  fish  which  then  appear 
in  the  canals  and  ponds  call  to  mind  and  confirm  a 
remark  of  Herodotus  respecting  their  numbers  at  the 
rising  Nile"   (Aiic.  Egypt,  iii..  p.  63).     We  can  then 


and  the  Chaldee  nun.  are  derived  from  roots  each  ono 
meaning  "to  bo  prolific."  The  immense  number  of 
fishes  that  in  apostolic  times  swam  in  the  Lake  of 
Galilee  are  often  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament. 
'■  They  enclosed  a  great  multitude  of  fishes,  and  their  net 
began  to  break  "  (Luke  v.  6  ;  see  also  John  xxi.  6,  11). 
The  Galilean  lake  still  swarms  with  fi.sh.  "  Tho  density 
of  the  shoals  of  fish  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee,"  says  Dr. 
Tristram,  "  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  those  who  havo 
not  witnessed  them.  Fi-cquently  these  shoals  cover  an 
acre  or  more  of  the  surface,  and  the  fish,  as  they  slowly 
move  along  in  masses,  arc  so  crowded,  with  their  back 
fins  just  appearing  on  the  level  of  the  water,  that  tho 
appearance  at  a  little  distance  is  that  of  a  violent  shower 
of  rain  pattering  on  the  surface." 

Tliere  is  no  distinct  mention  of  any  particular  kind 
of  fish  in  the  Bible.  Several  kinds  are  found  iu  tho 
Sea  of  Galilee.  Dr.  Tristram's  party  secured  fourteen 
species,  and  ho  thinks  that  probably  the  number  in- 
habiting the  lake  is  at  least  three  tunes  as  great.     Two 
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SHEAT-FISH  (Clarias  macracanthiis). 


species,  one  a  broam  (Chromis  Nilotica,  Hasselquist), 
the  other  a  silurus  {Clarias  macracanthits,  Giinther), 
are  very  common,  and  are  identical  with  the  common 
species  of  the  Nile.  The  similarity  between  tlie  fishes 
of  the  Lako  of  Galilee,  the  Jordan  and  its  affluents,  and 
those  of  the  Nile,  is  a  cm-ious  fact.  Besides  the  two 
species  just  named,  four  other  species,  hitherto  un- 
known to  science,  were  collected  by  Tristram  ;  three  of 
these  were  very  abundant,  but  "all  essentially  African 
in  their  characteristics ; "  they  belong  to  the  genus 
Hemichromis,  and  their  nearest  relatives  are  found 
either  in  the  Nile  or  some  of  the  lakes  of  south-eastern 
Africa  discovered  by  the  late  much  lamented  Dr. 
Li\'iugstone.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  reader's 
attention  was  called  in  a  preceding  article  (Bible 
Educator,  Vol.  II.,  p.  2-16)  to  the  number  of  African 
types  of  plants  and  birds  found  in  the  Jordan  valley 
and  the  sub-tropical  plains  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
similarity  of  the  ichthyologieal  fauna  of  Palestine  with 
Hiat  of  Africa,  taken  in  conjunction  with  this  other 
fact,  helps,  geologically,  "to  join  Palestine  very  closely 
to  that  continent."  Josephus,  speaking  of  the  country 
near  the  Lake  of  Gennesaretli,  and  the  fertile  fountain 
by  which  the  district  was  watered,  says  that  this  foun- 
tain, called  by  the  people  of  the  country  Capharnaum, 
was  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile  because 
it  produces  the  coracine  (Siluroid)  fish,  which  is  also 


found  in  the  lake  near  Alexandria  (Bell.  Jud.,  iii.  10, 
§  8).  The  sheat-fish,  of  which  various  species  aro 
known,  have  the  character  of  Ijeing  poor  and  unpalat- 
able food.  Russell  {Hist,  of  Aleppo,  ii.,  p.  217)  says  of  a 
species  of  silurus  that  is  found  in  the  Orontes  and  stag- 
nant waters  near  that  river,  "that  it  has  a  rank  taste, 
resembles  coarse  beef  in  colour,  and  by  the  doctors  is 
considered  unwholesome."  though  it  is  much  eaten  by 
the  Cliristians;  and  recently  Tristram  testifies  from 
experience  that  these  siluroids  are  most  unsavoury 
eating."  This  seems  to  us  to  throw  some  interesting 
light  on  one  of  our  Lord's  parables.  In  Matt.  xiii.  47, 
48,  we  read,  "  Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto 
a  net  that  was  cast  into  the  sea,  and  gathered  of  every 
kind  ;  which,  when  it  was  fuU,  they  drew  to  shore,  and 
sat  down,  and  gathered  the  good  into  vessels,  but  cast 
the  bad  away."  Jesus,  wlien  he  delivered  the  string 
of  parables  contained  in  this  chapter,  was  sitting  "  by 
the  sea-side."  meaning,  of  course,  the  Sea  or  Lake  of 
Galilee,  and  no  doubt  was  drawing  this  illustration  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  from  a  well-known  custom 
amongst  the  fishermen  of  that  lake.  The  net  {a-arf^yij) 
was  a  large  kind  of  drag-net  which  was  used  with  boats, 
and  would  often,  and  jierhaps  always,  enclose  together 
with  the  fish  which  had  scales  numbers  of  the  very 
common  scaleless  sheat-fish.  The  epithet  which  is 
rightly  translated  "bad'"  in  our  version,  is  in  the  Greek 
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aairpa,  and  more  clefiuitely  denotes  "  that  wliicli  is 
putyid.''  But  putrid  tish  would  seldom,  if  ever,  be 
drawn  to  laud  by  the  draw-nets,  uor  would  the  separa- 
tion of  such  fish  have  required  so  much  caro  as  seems 
implied  hi  the  expressiou  "sat  down  and  ga,therod,"  &c. 
Whether  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  were  in  the 
matter  of  fish-diet  as  puncti- 
lious as  they  were  earlier  in 
their  liistoiy,  one  cannot  say ; 
but  it  is  curious  to  note  the 
occurrence  of  such  cxiircs- 
sions  as  the  aairphs  criKovpos  of 
Athenicus  and  Greek  paro- 
dists cited  by  him,  and  the 
"  dimidio  putriquo  sUuro " 
(with  half  a  stinking  silurus) 
of  Juvenal  (Sat.  xiv.  130). 
Although  the  Jews  of  our 
Lord's  time  probably  would 
not  eat  these  silui'i,  their 
Roman  conquerors  most  cer- 
tainly would.  Salted  silnii 
were  exported  from  Egypt  in 
large  quantities,  and  hawked 
about  the  streets  of  Rome; 
consequently,  the  Romans  in 
Palestine  would  no  doubt  be 
familiar  with  these  fish  both 
in  then-  salted  and  fresli  con- 
dition. The  fish,  often  has- 
tily and  carelessly  prepared, 
and  then  hawked  about  the 
streets  of  Rome  and  other 
towns  in  the  hot  months, 
would  merit  the  epithet  ap- 
plied to  them;  and  as  those 
fish  were  considered  cheap 
and  vile  food,  and  were  only 
bought  by  the  lower  orders, 
the  epithet  of  aa-rphs  origi- 
nally bestowed  on  semi-putrid 
salted  fish  was  perhaps  ap- 
plied to  any  silurus,  whether 
prepared  or  fresh. 

The  fishes  of  the  Jordan 
and  its  affluents,  which  do 
not  differ  from  those  of  the 
Lake  of  Gennesarot,  being 
chiefly  bream  or  barbel,  are 
exceedingly  numerous.  The 
Jordan  is  "  alive  with  fish  to  its  very  exit,  and  carries 
by  the  rapidity  of  its  current  into  the  poisonous  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea  millions  of  fry,  chiefly  of  bream,  wliich 
are  soon  stupefied,  and  become  the  easy  prey  of  the 
birds  which  await  them,  while  myriads  of  their  carcases 
strew  the  shore  near  the  mouth."  But  perhaps  in 
none  of  the  streams  of  Palestine  are  fish  more  abun- 
dant than  in  the  river  Jabbok.  In  a  small  stream 
among  the  ruins  of  Ribbath-ammon,  Tristram  noticed 
"one  cnniinuous  line  of  fish  coming  and  going,"  and 


riSH-QOD.     (nimkocd.) 


mentions  that  with  the  simplest  appliances,  as  by  a  shirt 
extemporised  into  a  bag,  his  party  were  able  to  catch 
any  number.  The  fish  chiefly  found  here  is  ihe  Bai-hus 
longiceps. 

The  saline  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  contain  no  animal 
life,  but  in  the  salt  hot  and  sulphurous  springs  near  the 
Dead  Sea  shoals  of  minute 
gudgeons  and  minnows,  and 
still  smaller  fish  of  the  genus 
Cyprinodon  Sammonis,  Cuv. 
et  Val.,  are  found.  Those 
tliat  enter  the  lake  are  soon 
stujiefied  and  die.  The  fishes 
of  the  western  streams  which 
flow  into  the  Mediterranean 
are  not  so  numerous  as  those 
east  of  its  watershed,  but  the 
same  kinds  are  found  in 
them,  as  the  }Aen-ay  {Blennius 
Zi(jjH7«s)  in  the  Kishon.  The 
fish  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast  do  not  differ  from  those 
that  occur  in  the  sea  gene- 
rally; the  princlp.al  kinds 
caught  off  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  belong  to  the 
families  Sparidce,  Percidce, 
Scomberidw,  Baiadce,  and 
Pleuronectidce,  but  some  spe- 
cies, as  the  muUots,  are  more 
abundant  in  the  Syrian 
waters.  The  Nile  and  the 
fresh  waters  of  Egypt  have 
from  remote  time  been  cele- 
brated for  their  fish.  Besides 
the  siluroids,  fishes  of  the 
families  Labridce,  Sparidce, 
Chrcmidw,  and  Cy2mnidcB 
are  common. 

The  ancient  Jews  do  not 
appear  to  have  paid  much  at- 
tention to  fisheries,  and  there 
are  few  Biblical  allusions  to 
them.  The  coast  of  Pales- 
tine had  few  localities  suitable 
for  carrying  on  extensive 
fisheries,  and  these  fishing 
stations  were  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pha?uicians,  as  at 
Tyro  and  Sidon.  Ctesareawas 
not  built  before  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  named 
the  town  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  Joppa, 
on  the  south-west  coast  of  Palestine,  was  a  seaport 
to^vn  in  Solomon's  time,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  carried  on  any  fishing 
trade;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Phoenicians  had 
a  fishing  station  at  Joppa.  for  we  read  in  Nehemiah  (xiii. 
16)  that  at  Jerusalem  "  there  dwelt  men  of  Tyre  which 
brought  fish  and  all  manner  of  ware,  and  sold  on  the 
sabbath  unto   the  children  of  Judah."     It  is  probable 
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that  from  Joppa — -the  port  of  Jerusalem  in  ancient 
times  as  at  present — that  city  was  supijlied  with  fish, 
as  is  the  case  now.  But  Tyro  and  Sidou  were  the 
chief  and  most  import;mt  places  where  the  Phcenieians 


swept  away,  are  covered  with  their  nets,  spread  out  to 
dry  over  the  iniius." 

The  fishery  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord  was   extensive  and  of  considerable    commercial 


FISHtNQ-SCENE.      (ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN.) 


carried  on  a  fislimg  trade ;  the  very  name  of  Sidon, 
according  to  Geseuius,  signifies  "a  fishing-place,"  and 
Tyro  is  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  in  connection  with  fish- 
ing-nets.    "  It  shall  be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets 


importance,  and  the  allusions  in  the  New  Testament 
are  numerous.  Did  the  ancient  Jews  cany  on  a  fish- 
ing trade  here  ?  There  is  no  reference  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  to  any  fishery  of  the  Galilean 


AN    EGYTTIAN    GENTLEMAN   PISHINO.       (THEBES.) 


in  the  midst  of  the  sea  "  (xxvi.  5;  comp.  also  verso  14).  I 
At  this  day  the  people  of  Tyre,  now  a  poor  village, 
subsist  chiefly  liy  fishing ;  "  their  boats  are  the  only 
craft  in  the  harbour  of  her  whoso  merchants  were 
princes ;  and  tlic  old  wharves  and  the  column-strewn 
promontory,  whence  aUtho  jialaceshave  been  long  since 


lake,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  none  should  have 
existed.  The  existence  of  a  regular  fish-market  at 
Jerusalem  is  implied  from  the  notice  of  one  of  the  north- 
western gates  of  the  city,  the  Fish-gate — the  gate,  that 
is,  which  opened  on  the  fish  market  (2  Chrou.  xxxiii.  14 ; 
Neh.  iii.  3).     Tlie  supply,  probably,  came  chiefly  from 
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the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  was  brought — previously 
salted — to  the  market  at  Jerus;ilem  by  PhcBuician 
dealers.  There  was  a  traditional  belief  amongst  the 
Jews  that  Joshua  enacted  ten  laws,  one  of  which  was 
"  that  it  was  permitted  to  any  one  to  throw  his  net 
into  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  but  it  was  not  allowed  to  any 
one  to  construct  a  weir,  as  the  stakes  might  injure  the 
fishing-boats.  "  Ut  indifferenter  quivis  retia  pandet 
ad  piscationem  in  mare  Tiberiadis ;  attamen  sub  hac 
cautione,  ne  maceriem  aliquam  struat,  quae  remora  sit 
navibus "  (Lightfoot's  Horw  Heb.  in  Matt.  iv.  18). 
Whether  the  Jews  made  use  of  their  reservoirs  and 
pools  as  aquaria  for  keeping  fresh-water  fish  alive,  one 
cannot  say ;  there  is  no  direct  allusion  in  the  Bible  to 
anything  of  the  kind,  for  the  two  passages,  "  Thine 
eyes  are  like  the  fish-pools  in  Heshbon "  (Cant.  vii. 
4) ;  "  They  shall  be  broken  in  their  foundations  [see 
margin],  and  all  that  make  sluices  and  ponds  for 
fish"  (Isa.  xix.  10),  do  not  convey  the  meaning  of 
our  vei'sion  in  the  original.  The  word  in  the  first 
passage  rendered  "  fish-pool "  merely  means  "  a  pool," 


1  The  aoYtivri  was  a  large  net,  and  required  the  use  of 
fishing-boats,  nombers  of  which  were  employed  on  the 
Galilean  lake.  The  afi.<pl$\ri(rTp:)y,  mentioned  in  Matt, 
iv.  18 ;  Mark  i.  16,  was  probably  not  unlike  our  "  cast- 
ing-net." Jesus,  walking  by  tlie  Sea  of  Galilee,  saw 
Simon  Peter  and  Andrew  "  casting  a  net  into  the  sea." 
As  to  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  amphiblestron  was 
gathered  up  and  thrown,  there  is  no  clear  evidence  to 
show.  A  fisherman  with  net  in  hand  just  about  to 
make  his  cast,  was  one  of  the  figures  on  the  shield  of 
Hercules.  His  attitude  is  thus  descriljed :  "  And  on 
the  land  there  stood  a  fisherman  on  the  look-out,  and 
he  held  in  his  hands  a  casting-net  for  fish,  being  like  to 
a  man  about  to  hurl  it  from  him  "'  (Hesiod,  Scut.  H&rc). 
The  term  to  denote  "  a  cast "  was  $6\as  from  $aK\a>,  "  I 
throw."  The  Romans  used  their  casting-net  in  a  manner 
not  dissimilar  to  the  one  in  use  amongst  the  Greeks, 
and  they  had  the  same  term  to  signify '"  a  cast,"  viz., 
bollix.  The  net  itself  was  jaculum  rete,  or  jaculum; 
it  was  also  called  funda.  The  following  quotation  from 
Plautus  will  explain  the  use  of  the  jaculuia  : — "  Like  a 
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"  fish "  being  an  interpolation  ;  while  the  passage  in 
Isaiah  should  be  thus  translated  "  The  pillars  of  the 
land  are  broken  ;  all  they  that  work  for  wages  are  sad 
at  heart."  The  prophet,  speaking  of  the  misfortune 
that  should  come  upon  Egypt,  includes  all  classes  of 
the  people  in  the  general  doom ;  "  the  pillars  of  the 
land  "  are  the  upper  classes.  Compare  Ezek.  xxx.  4 ; 
Ps.  xi.  3  ("foundations,"  A.  V.)  with  Gal.  ii.  9,  "James, 
Cephas,  and  John,  who  seemed  to  be  pillars."  "  They 
that  work  for  wages  "  are  the  lower  orders. 

MODES   OF   CATCHING  PIBH. 

Fish  were  caught  by  various  methods,  the  most  usual 
one  being  by  nets,  which  may  have  been  similar  to  our 
seine  or  drag-net.  There  .are  several  Hebrew  words  for 
nets,  the  most  common  being  the  hherem  (from  a  root 
meaning  "to  enclose  '")  and  mikmureth  (from  Icdmar,  "to 
plait ").  This  latter  was  probably  a  kind  of  drag-net  or 
"  seine,"  like  the  aaywri  of  Matt.  xiii.  47,  with  lead  or 
other  weights  at  the  bottom,  and  corks  or  pieces  of  wood 
at  the  top.  Such  a  net  Ovid  had  in  view  when  he  wrote — 

"  Adspicis  ut  summa  cortex  levis  innatct  unda 
Cum  grave  Bexa  simul  retia  mergat  onus." 

(Trisl.  iji.,  iv.  11.) 


man  who  throws  his  casting-net  into  a  fish-pond,  when 
the  net  sinks  to  the  bottom,  he  contracts  its  folds,  and 
when  he  has  made  his  throw  ho  takes  care  that  the  fish 
do  not  escape  whilst  the  net  entangles  them  in  all 
directions  withiu  its  folds  "  (True,  act.  i.,  sc.  1).  From 
this  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  jaculum  or  amphihlcstron 
must  have  been  nearly  identical  in  form  and  manner  of 
use  with  our  own  casting-net.  The  Romans,  being 
great  fishermen,  would  doubtless  often  use  their  casting- 
nets  in  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  The  time  for  fishing  is 
the  night,  the  fishermen  in  their  boats  returning  to 
Tiberias  at  daybreak.  The  night  was  the  usual  time 
for  net-fishing  in  Apostolic  times  (see  Luke  v.  5)  : 
"  Master,  we  have  toiled  all  the  night."  The  casting- 
net  "  was  used  either  by  a  n.aked  fisherman  wading 
from  the  shore,  and  by  a  rapid  motion  throwing  his 
net,  and  then  drawing  it  in  .a  circle,  or  from  boats." 
Dr.  Tristram,  when  at  Ain  Tabigh.ah,  considered  to  bo 
the  ancient  Bethsaida,  witnessed  a  Galilean  fisherman 
using  his  casting-net.  He  lived  in  a  hut  which  looked 
like  a  little  stack  of  rushes  ;  his  net  was  spread  on  the 
shore  to  dry ;  out  of  the  rush-hut  emerged  a  man  stark 
naked,  and  began  to  prepare  the  net  for  a  cast;  "having 
folded  it  neatly,  he  swam  out  with  it  a  little  way,  cast 
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it,  and  returned  by  a  semi-circular  course  to  the  shore, 
when  ho  gently  drew  it  in  with  a  few  fishes  enclosed." 

Fishing  with  hook  and  line  was  also  practised;  it 
is  alluded  to  by  Isaiah  (xix.  8),  "  They  that  cast  angle 
into  the  brooks;"  see  also  Hab.  i.  15;  Job  xli.  1, 
"  Canst  thou  draw  out  the  crocodile  with  a  hook  ?  " 
Our  Lord  tells  Peter  "  to  go  to  the  sea,  and  cast  an 
hook,  and  take  up  the  fish  that  first  cometh  up  "  (Matt. 
xvii.  27).  The  hook  was  called  in  Hebrew  khakkdh, 
i.e.,  the  palate  or  )noM//(-fixer ;  the  word  tsinnah,  "a 
thorn,"  was  also  used  poetically  of  "'a  hook^'  (Amos  iv. 
2),  as  was  also  sir ;  the  line  was  called  Jchebel.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  sometimes  used  a  rod,  which  was 
short  and  of  one  piece ;  but  they  often  used  the  line 
alone  with  grouud-bait ;  thsy  did  not  use  a  float ;  there 
is  no  mention  in  the  Bible  of  any  fishing-rod.  Arti- 
ficial tiy-fishing  was  not  practised,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  fly-fishing  with  the  natural  fly  was  over  adopted. 

Fish-spearing  was  occasionally  practised;  this  is 
alluded  to  in  Job  xli.  7,  "  Canst  thou  fill  his  skin  with 
barbed  irons,  or  his  head  with  fish-.spears  ?  "  The  fish- 
spear  is  still  much  used  in  the  smaller  stre^ims  and  the 
northern  rivers  of  the  Lebanon.  Weirs  and  stake-nets 
formed  of  a  sort  of  cane-wattle  are  used  in  the  Kishon 
and  some  other  streams,  and  from  the  passage  quoted 
above  from  Lightfoot  such  a  mode  of  fishing  was 
known  to  the  Jews,  though  there  is  no  direct  allusion 
to  it  in  the  Bible.  At  the  present  day  poison  is  also 
employed.  •'  Men  sit  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  water, 
on  which  they  scatter  crumbs  poisoned  with  vitriol, 
which  are  seized  by  the  fish.  As  soon  as  they  are  seen 
to  float  on  their  backs,  the  men  rush  into  the  sea  and 
collect  them."  In  Ezek.  xxix.  4,  where  the  prophet 
declares  a  pimishment  upon  Pharaoh  and  his  people 
for  their  treacheiy  to  Israel,  we  read,  "  I  will  cause  the 
fish  of  thy  rivers  to  stick  unto  thy  scales."  Some  have 
supposed  that  allusion  is  hero  made  to  some  sucking- 
fish  (Echcneis  femora)  or  some  large  cephalopodous 
moUusk  (cuttle-fishl.  The  echeneis  possesses  great 
powers  of  adhesion,  and  is  sometimes  emidoyed  for 
catching  turtles.  The  fish  is  secured  by  a  ring  and 
cord,  and  meeting  with  a  turtle,  it  fixes  itself  thereon 
by  means  of  its  powerful  sucker,  when  both  fish  and 
turtle  are  hauled  in  together.  We  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  prophet  alludes  to  anything  of  this  kind. 
Pharaoh  is  symbolically  represented  by  the  great  cro- 
codUo  (A.  V.  "  dragon  ")  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his 
rivers ;  the  people  are  denoted  by  the  smaller  inhabitants 


of  the  rivers,  viz.,  by  the  fish.  Pharaoh  and  his  people 
were  to  bo  ejected  from  their  country ;  the  allusion, 
probably,  is  to  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Apries 
against  the  CjTenians,  and  to  the  heav'y  loss  sustained 
by  the  Egyptian  army  amongst  the  deserts  of  Libya. 
Compare  verse  5,  "  I  will  have  thee  thrown  into  the 
wilderness."  Bishop  Hall  well  expLiins  this  passage  : 
"  I  will  drag  thee  out  of  those  watery  pools  of  tliine  to 
the  dry  laud  ;  and  for  thy  priuces  and  people,  which  are 
as  the  lessei-  sort  of  fishes,  they  also,  as  sticking  to  thy 
scales,  shall  be  plucked  out  with  thee."  The  ancient 
Egyptians  were  expert  fishermen,  and  used  to  construct 
artificial  ponds  into  which  they  placed  various  kinds 
of  fish  when  they  fed  them  for  the  table ;  hence  the 
people  were  compared  to  the  fish  metaphorically.  The 
favourite  mode  of  fishing  amongst  those  who  took  a, 
pleasure  in  it,  was  with  the  spear  or  bident.  "  They 
sometimes  stood  on  the  bank  of  a  canal,  but  generally 
used  a  punt  or  Iwat  made  of  papyrus,  in  which  they 
glided  smoothly  over  the  lakes  and  canals  within  their 
grounds  without  disturbing  the  fish  as  they  lay  beneath 
tlie  broad  loaves  of  tlie  lotus  plant.  The  custom  of 
angling  for  amusement  and  spearing  with  the  bident 
may  be  considered  peculiar  to  the  higher  orders,  and 
while  the  poorer  classes  employed  the  net  and  hook, 
the  use  of  the  spear  was  confined  to  the  sportsman. 
The  bident  was  a  spear  with  two  barbed  points,  which 
was  either  thrust  at  the  fish  with  one  or  both  hands  as 
they  passed  by,  or  was  darted  to  a  short  distance,  a 
long  line  fastened  to  it  preventing  its  being  lost,  and 
serving  to  secure  the  fish  when  struck.  On  these 
occasions  they  were  usually  accompanied  by  a  friend  or 
some  of  their  children,  and  by  one  or  two  attendants, 
who  assisted  in  securing  the  fish,  and  who,  taking  them 
off  the  barbed  point  of  the  spear,  passed  the  stalk  of 
a  rush  through  their  gills,  and  thus  attached  them 
together  in  order  more  conveniently  to  carry  them 
home"  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  60). 

rish-wor.ship  was  prevalent  among  some  ancient 
nations  ;  hence  in  the  Levitical  law  the  worship  of  fi^sh 
is  expressly  forbidden  (Deut.  iv.  18).  Dagon,  a  diminu- 
tive of  dag,  "  fish,"  in  the  sense  of  endearment,  was  the 
national  god  of  the  Philistines ;  his  temples  were  at 
Gaza  and  Ashdod.  Dagon  is  represented  with  the 
face  and  hands  of  a  man  and  the  body  of  a  fish. 
The  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  had  their  fish-gods ; 
the  wood-cut  (page  170)  represents  a  fish-god  from 
Nimroud. 
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DISEASES   OF   THE   BIBLE. 

LEPEOSY  {continued). 

ET   W.    A.    GEEENHILL,    M.D.    OXON. 


IT  -svould  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter 
miuiitely  into  the  purely  medical  questions 
relating  to  the  leprosy  of  the  Bible,  but 
it  wUl  be  useful  and  interesting  to  ex- 
amine some  of  the  cases  that  are  mentioned  in  Holy 
Scripture,  and  see  what  light  they  throw  upon  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  In  the  New  Testament  twelve 
persons  are  mentioned  as  being  ailected  with  leprosy, 
but  they  may  bo  noticed  under  three  heads — (1)  the 
man  whose  miraculous  cleansing  is  mentioned  by  St. 
Matthew  (viii.  2—4),  St.  Mark  (i.  40—45),  and  St.  Luke 
(v.  12 — 16);  (2)  the  ten  lepers  mentioned  by  St. 
Luke  only  (xvii.  12—19) ;  and  (3)  "  Simon,  the  leper," 
mentioned  by  St.  Matthew  (xx^-i.  6)  and  St.  Mark 
(xiy.  3).  (1.)  In  the  case  of  the  single  leper  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  he  did  not  (like  the  ten)  "  stand  afar 
off,"  but  mixed  with  the  crowd,  and  came  close  to 
our  Lord.  Why  he  was  allowed  to  do  this  does  not 
clearly  appear ;  at  first  sight  it  seems  possible  that  he 
was  affected  with  the  kind  of  leprosy  that  was  con- 
sidered "  clean ;  "'  and  this  conjecture  derives  some 
slight  support  from  St.  Luke's  description  of  the  man 
as  being  TrAijpTjs  XcTrpas,  "full  of  leprosy,"  which  might 
be  supposed  to  mean  "covered  with  leprosy,"  as  men- 
tioned in  Lev.  xiii.  12,  13.  But,  upon  the  whole,  it  is 
Ijrobable  that  St.  Luke's  expression  refers  to  the  gravity 
of  the  disease  rather  than  to  its  superficial  extent ;  and 
again,  if  the  man  had  been  already  ''  clean,"  our  Lord 
woidd  not  have  told  him  to  "  show  himself  to  the 
priest,  and  offer  for  his  cleansing  those  things  which 
Moses  commanded."  We  may  suppose,  therefore,  that 
the  man  had  been  listening  from  a  distance  to  our 
Lord's  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  that,  when  it  was 
ended,  his  eagerness  to  profit  by  His  divine  power 
induced  him  to  disregard  the  regulations  respecting 
ceremonial  pollution.  Our  Lord's  putting  forth  His 
Land,  and  touching  an  unclean  leper,  which  was  noticed 
with  wonder  in  very  early  times,  may  be  explained  on 
the  same  gi-ound  as  His  transgi'essing  the  strict  regula- 
tions of  the  Sabbath,  and  He  who  was  Himself  perfect 
in  purity  might  touch  even  an  unclean  leper  without 
incurring  defileiaent.  (2.)  Tlie  case  of  the  ten  lepers 
mentioned  only  by  St.  Luke  (xvii.  12 — 19)  probably 
did  not  differ  from  that  of  the  single  leper  just  noticed, 
and  presents  no  special  difEcidty ;  but  (3)  the  mention 
of  the  feast  "  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper "  (St. 
Matt.  xxvi.  6 ;  St.  Mark  xiv.  3)  lias  given  rise  to  much 
specidation,  and  several  conjectures  have  been  hazarded 
in  order  to  get  over  the  difficulty.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  house  belonged  to  Simon,  but  that  he  himself 
was  not  present  at  the  feast;  or  that  Afnpds  was  the 
cognomen  of  his  family ;  or  (which  is  the  most  common 
explanation,  and  which  alone  deserves  to  be  seriously 


noticed)  that  he  had  formerly  been  a  leper,  but  was 
now  healed,  perhaps  miraculously  by  our  Lord  Himself. 
It  is  impossible  to  prove  that  this  last  conjecture  is 
eiToneous ;  but  '  surely  no  one  would  ever  think  of 
translating  Si'/xwv  6  \eirp6s,  "  Simon  who  had  once  been  a 
leper  "  (any  more  than  BapriVaios  6  tucJiAo's,  "  Bartimseus 
ivho  had  once  been  blind "),  unless  no  other  mode 
of  escaping  the  difficidty  could  be  found.  In  the 
present  case  it  is  believed  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  any  such  far-fetched  explanation.  It  is  quite' 
true  that  no  one  could  associate  with  an  "unclean" 
leper  without  pollution ;  but  it  is  expressly  said  that 
some  lepers  were  "  clean"  even  though  then-  skin  was 
covered  with  the  disease  from  head  to  foot  (Lev.  xiii. 
12,  13).  Such  were  perhaps  the  persons  referred  to  by 
Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  iii.  11,  §  4),  who  in  foreign  nations 
held  high  civil  and  military  offices,  and  were  allowed 
to  enter  iuto  holy  places  and  temples;  and  of  whom 
Naaman  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  (2  Kings  v.  1). 
Such  was  probably  Gehazi,  who  (according  to  the 
common  chronology)  was  admitted  to  an  audience  with 
the  king  of  Israel,  after  he  had  been  divinely  smitten 
with  leprosy  (2  Kings  viii.  4).  And  such  we  may 
suppose  was  Simon,  as  this  is  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  way  of  explaining  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
very  real  difficulty. 

In  the  Old  Testament  six  cases  of  leprosy  are  men- 
tioned, in  the  persons  of  Moses  (Exod.  iv.  6),  Miriam 
(Numb.  xii.  10),  Naaman  (2  Kings  v.  1),  Gehazl  (2  Kings 
V.  27),  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  19),  and  the  four  lepers 
at  the  gate  of  Samaria  (,2  Kings  vii.  3).  These  last 
appear  to  have  been  affected  with  an  ordinary  kind  of 
"  unclean  "  leprosy  in  the  natural  way,  and  accordingly 
;  they  were  kept  outside  the  city  gate,  in  accordance  with 
the  regidation  iu  Leviticus  (xiii.  46),  that  the  "  unclean  " 
leper  "  shall  dwell  alone ;  without  the  camp  shall  his 
habitation  be." 

The  case  of  Naaman,  also,  appears  to  have  been  a 
natural  and  ordinary  one,  and  was  not  so  severe  as  to 
hinder  his  carrymg  on  his  public  duties,  nor  so  loathsome 
as  to  prevent  the  king  his  master  from  "  leaning  on  his 
hand,"  when  he  went  with  him  into  the  house  of  his 
god  Rimmon  to  worship  there.  The  case  was,  however, 
protracted,  and  was  at  last  cured  miraculously.  It  has 
been  argued  from  the  words  of  the  king  of  Israel, 
"Am  I  God,  to  kill  and  to  make  alive,  that  this  man 
doth  send  unto  me  to  recover  a  man  of  his  leprosy?" 
that  leprosy  was  commonly  considered  by  the  Jews  to 
be  incurable  by  human  means.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  take  these  words  in  their  strict,  logical  sense;  and 
surely  no  one  could  have  believed  that  the  lepers  whose 
recovery  was  contemplated  iu  Lev.  xiii.  and  xiv.  were 
to  be  healed  by  a  constant  succession  of  miracles.     Of 
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coiirsG  a  ease  of  Jewish  leprosy,  especially  if  complicated 
■with  other  diseases,  miglit  become  practically  iueurable; 
but  when  St.  Cyril  of  Alexaudi-ia  says  of  Xeirpa,  that 
the  complaint  was  incurable  (rh  meos  ovk  \aaiixov,  iu 
Cramer's  Catena  Grmc.  Pair,  in  Nov.  Test,  vol.  ii., 
p.  43),  ho  probably  only  means  that  it  was  often  very 
troublesome  and  obstinate. 

In  each  of  the  other  four  eases  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  disease  was  miraculously  inflicted  as  a 
sign  (Exod.  iv.  6),  or  a  punishment ;  three  were  of  the 
white  variety,  two  lasted  a  very  short  time,  two  were 
permaneut.  In  the  case  of  Gehazi,  the  disease  appears 
(as  was  intimated  above)  to  have  been  of  tho  "clean" 
kind,  so  that  there  was  no  ceremouial  objection  to  his 
conversing  with  the  king  (2  Kings  viii.  4),  like  any 
other  person.  The  ease  of  Gehazi  has  been  quoted  iu 
proof  that  tho  disease  was  hereditary  ;  hut  as  in  this 
instance  it  was  altogether  miraculous  and  exceptional, 
no  inference  can  bo  safely  drawn  from  it  with  respect 
to  tho  general  character  of  leprosy.  If  indeed  the 
words  of  Elisha  have  any  bearing  at  all  on  the  question 
of  the  hereditary  or  nou-hereditai-y  character  of  the 
disease,  they  woidd  rather  seem  to  imply  that  it  was 
not  commonly  considered  to  be  transmitted  from  father 
to  son;  for  why  should  the  prophet  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  tell  Gehazi  that  the  "  leprosy  of  Naamau 
should  cleave  unto  him  and  his  seed  for  ever,"  if  this 
was  generally  believed  to  be  one  of  the  usual  conse- 
quences of  the  disease  ? 

As  G«hazi  was  probably  afflicted  -with  a  permanent 
leprosy  of  the  "  clean"  type,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  tho 
leprosy  of  King  Uzziali '  certainly  rendered  him  per- 
manently "  unclean  ;  "  and  accordingly  "  he  dwelt  iu  a 
several  house  unto  tho  day  of  his  death"  (2  Chron. 
xxvi.  21).  We  kndw  nothing  more  of  the  character  or 
course  of  the  disease,  except  that  it  appeared  first  on 
his  forehead. 

Both  Moses  and  Miriam  were  affected  with  the  ich  He 
species  of  leprosy,  and  in  the  case  of  Miriam  it  is  im- 
plied (if  not  expressly  stated)  that  the  disease  rendered 
her  unclean ;  but  we  learn  nothing  more  of  its  precise 
character  iu  either  case.  With  respect  to  Miriam, 
however,  the  words  used  by  Aaron  in  his  expostulation 
with  Moses  deserve  to  be  specially  noticed,  "  Let  lier 
not  be  as  one  dead,  of  whom  the  flesh  is  half  con- 
sumed when  he  cometli  out  of  his  mothei''s  womb  " 
(Numb.  xii.  12).  Wliether  these  words  are  meant  to 
describe  (with  more  or  less  exaggeratioa)  what  Aaron 
saw  before  his  eyes  in  the  case  of  Miriam,  or  what  he 
had  seen  iu  the  case  of  other  people,  they  are  remarkable 
as  expressing  something  quite  different  from  what  we 
have  hithei-to  found  connected  with  leprosy,  and  cer- 
tainly implying  a  far  more  formidable  disease  than  any 
of  the  varieties  so  minutely  described  iu  Lev.  xiii., 
xiv.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  exactly  what  disease  is  meant ; 
perhaps  Aaron  had  not  a  very  distinct  idea  himself; 


^  As  tbe  case  of  Azaviah  is  someti'.nes  mentioned  (2  Kiugs  xv.  5), 
it  may  be  useful  to  remind  tbe  reader  that  this  is  tbe  second  name 
of  the  king  who  is  more  commonly  called  Uzziah. 


but  if  it  ever  can  he  proved  that  elepliantiasis,  or  true 
leprosy,  existed  among  tho  Israelites,  this  passage  may 
fairly  be  interpreted  in  that  sense. 

We  have  now  examined  eacli  case  of  lejirosy  men- 
tioned iu  the  Bible,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  tho 
result  appears  to  indicate  that  the  word  rii-ns  {tsara'ath) 
was  used  iu  ancient  times  with  some  degree  of  latitude. 
And  this  idea  is  confii-med  by  an  examination  of  tbe 
minute  description  of  symptoms  given  iu  Leviticus 
(xiii.,  xiv.),  which  (it  should  bo  borne  iu  mind)  relate 
entirely  to  the  disease  in  its  earliest  stages,  not  in  its 
fully  developed  form.  Instead  of  entering  into  the 
miuuto  medical  details  requisite  for  a  complete  ex- 
amination of  these  difficult  and  interesting  chapters,  it 
will  perhaps  be  better  hero  to  give  only  the  general 
results  at  which  the  writer  thinks  he  has  arrived  ou  the 
whole  question,  and  to  notice  in  detail  a  few  special 
points  of  interest. 

First,  it  is  quite  clear  that  two  distinct  and  weU- 
marked  diseases,  or  groups  of  diseases,  are  mentioned, 
which  rendered  the  patients  respectively  "  clean  "  or 
"  unclean."  Now  it  is  of  tho  utmost  importance  to 
decide  what  this  "  uncleanness "  meant :  did  it  mean 
ceremouial  pollution  P  or  did  it  mean  the  power  of  pro- 
pagating disease .°  or  did  it  comprehend  both  these 
ideas  ?  In  other  words,  was  it  entirely  symbolical  of 
spiritual  impurity,  like  the  touch  of  a  dead  body,  and 
the  other  defilements  mentioned  iu  Leviticus  ?  or  was 
it  simply  a  matter  relating  to  the  sanitary  regulations 
of  the  theocratic  police  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
depends  in  some  degree  ou  tlio  belief  that  the  disea.se 
was,  or  was  not,  contagious;  for  those  who  contend  that 
it  was  incommunicable  by  ordinary  contact  from  one 
person  to  another  generally  consider  the  "uncleanness"' 
to  have  been  ceremonial,  while  those  who  take  the 
opposite  view  with  respect  to  contagion  are  generally 
content  with  this  simple  reason  for  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  do  not  loot  out  for 
any  deeper  significance.  But  tho  two  views  are  not 
at  all  irreconcileable,  and  so  far  from  being  mutually 
antagonistic,  they  will  (it  is  believed)  bo  found  to 
explain  and  confirm  each  other.  Any  one  who  reads 
tlio  laws  of  purification  contained  in  Lev.  xii.  to 
XV.,  supplemented  by  those  relating  to  the  defilement 
proceeding  from  a  human  corpse  iu  Numb,  xix.,  must 
be  convinced  that  these  regulations,  like  so  many  others 
in  the  Mosaic  law,  had  a  deep  spiritual  meaning, 
and  were  intended  to  impress  ujjon  the  minds  of  the 
Israelites  a  profound  sense  of  tho  loathsomeness  of 
every  kind  of  impurity  and  sin.  (See  Keil  and 
Delitzsch,  Comment,  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  ii.,  p.  372, 
&e.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  difficult  to  per- 
suade any  physician  that  these  regulations  were  not 
intended  (partly  at  least)  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
disease  among  the  people,  and  they  will  in  his  eyes 
derive  an  additional  value  from  this  belief.  It  is  per- 
haps impossible  to  prove  absolutely  the  truth  of  either 
of  these  opinions,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  highly  probable 
that  botli  are  well  founded;  and  while  the  physician 
i-^m  not  consider  that  the  sanitary  precepts  of  Moses 
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lose  any  of  their  value  because  they  admit  of  an 
allegorical  interpretation,  the  divine  will  be  glad  to  be 
able  to  render  the  parallel  of  sin  with  leprosy  more 
complete  by  the  assurance  that  the  disease,  at  least  in 
some  of  its  forms,  was  contagious.  It  has  not  been 
sufficiently  borne  in  mind  that  several  varieties  of 
disease,  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  each 
other,  were  certainly  included  under  the  generic  term 
nr\s  (tsara'ath),  and  that  some  of  these  were  contagious 
and  some  were  not ;  and  this  fact  seems  to  furnish  the 
simplest  explanation  of  tuost  of  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  subject.  For  instance,  tlie  apparently  para- 
doxical regulation  that  a  man  entirely  covered  with 
leprosy  is  to  be  pronounced  "  clean  "  (Lev.  xiii.  12,  13), 
will  scarcely  bo  considered  to  be  satisfactorily  explained 
by  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Philo '  and  the  ancient 
Fathers ;  nor,  if  the  "  uncleanness  "  is  to  be  considered 
merely  symbolical,  does  this  view  admit  of  an  easy  ex- 
planation, as  long  as  the  disease  which  has  spread  all 
over  the  body  is  believed  to  be  an  extension  of  the 
same  kind  of  unclean  leprosy  which  has  appeared  in 
different  parts.  But  the  explanation  is  easy  and  satis- 
factory if  we  suppose  that  the  "  imclean  "  leprosy  was 
simply  one  or  more  of  the  contagious  species,  and  that 
the  man  who  was  pronounced  '"  clean,"  even  when 
covered  with  a  white  omption  from  head  to  foot,  was 
one  who  might  safely  mix  with  his  neighbours  without 
any  fear  of  communicating  to  them  his  disease.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt  to  prove  this 
suggestion  at  length,  but  we  may  mention  an  illustration 
relating  both  to  the  "clean"  and  the  "unclean" species. 
The  curious  and  very  ancient  tradition  that  the  Jews 
were  driven  out  of  Egj'pt  on  account  of  their  diseased 
condition  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  variety  of  com- 
plaints comprehended  under  the  generic  term  riris 
[tsara'ath).  One  of  the  oldest  Greek  writers,"  who 
mentions  the  tradition,  says  that  they  were  affected 
with  'fiiipa  Koi  Aeirpa,  whicli  words  are  rendered  by  a  later 
Latin  historian.'  "  scabies  et  vitihgo."  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  reason  why  these  two  diseases  should 
not  have  Ijeen  reckoned  as  species  of  ^l?^s  {tsara'ath), 
especially  as  they  are  not  unfrequently  mentioned 
together   by  the   Greek  medical  writers  ;   and  if  this 


1  Qwod  Deus  sit  immutabilis,  §  27;  De  Flantaf,  Noe,  §  26,  vol.  i., 
pp.  292,  346,  ed.  Mangey. 

2  Lysimachus  in  Josephus,  Cont.  Apion.,  i.  34,  35;  pp.  tGG,  467. 
Ed.  Havercamp. 

^  Justin,  2Ti.sE.  sxxvi.  2. 


conjecture  be  accepted  as  probable,  we  have  at  once  one 
example  of  a  "  clean,"  or  non-contagioxis,  species  of  the 
disease  (AeVpa),  and  one  of  an  "  unclean,"  or  contagious 
species  (i^/oipa).^  It  would  probably  be  the  white  scales 
of  Keirfia  that  gave  to  the  sufferers  the  snow-white 
appearance  that  is  mentioned  in  the  cases  of  Moses, 
Miriam  (?),  and  Gehazi. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  v.'riter  is  inclined  to  offer  (though 
with  great  diffidence)  the  following  conclusions,  as  the 
result  of  his  investigation  of  the  subject  up  to  the 
present  time  : — Tliat  the  disease  was  (in  the  words  of 
Philo,  already  quoted)  "multiform  and  changeful," 
modified  by  various  complications,  and  comprising 
several  species  more  or  less  distinct;  that  some  of  these 
varieties  wero  contagious,  and  others  non-contagious, 
and  that  all  the  contagious  species  rendered  the  patients 
ceremonially  unclean;  that  it  was  not  a  special  or 
miraculous  disease,  existing  only  in  those  times  and 
countries,  but  an  ordinary  malady,  used  occasionally 
by  God  for  miraculous  purposes ;  that  it  was  not  in- 
curable by  human  means,  though  troublesome  and  ob- 
stinate ;  that  it  was  not  hereditary,  though  a  disease  of 
common  occurrence  among  the  Jews ;  that  it  was  not 
the  same  as  elephantiasis,  though  it  is  possible  that 
this  disease  may  occasionally  have  been  complicated 
with  it;  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  case  of 
elephantiasis  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  leprosy 
in  any  part  of  Holy  Scripture ;  and  that  if  the  disease 
known  as  elephantiasis  occurs  at  all  in  the  Bible,  it  is 
probably  in  the  case  of  Job. 

With  respect  to  the  (so-"alled)  leprosy  of  garments 
and  houses  (Lev.  xiii.  47,  &c. ;  xiv.  34,  &e.),  there  is  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  expression  was  used  other- 
wise than  analogically,'^  to  designate  certain  spots,  dis- 
colorations,  and  efflorescences  that  appeared  occasion- 
.ally  on  walls  and  articles  of  clothing,  and  which  were 
probably  caused  in  many  cases  by  damp,  and  might 
therefore  be  unwholesome  to  the  persons  who  were 
brousfht  in  contact  with  them. 


4  Aeirpa  is  expressly  rectoned  amon?  the  non-contagious  diseases 
by  Alexander  Aphrodisiensia  [ProUem.  Med.  ii.  42),  and  V-wpa  among 
the  contagious,  comprehending  the  modem  itch. 

^  Thus  in  Berne  they  speak  of  the  "  cancer"  of  buildings,  but 
that  is  not  the  disease  so  called  in  the  human  body.  In  Egypt 
two  sorts  of  diseases  of  certain  trees,  proceeding  from  insects,  are 
called  "  leprosy  ;"  and  Hasselquist  speaks  of  a  "  leprosy  "  in  the 
fig-tree.  (See  Michaelis,  CommfTi'.  on  fhf  Lau-s  of  3ro.s€5,  vol.  iii.,p, 
288.  Lond.,  1814.)  Thus  also  Aewpdw  was  applied  to  a  iniTW-jar, 
and  ij^wpuru  to  frees.  (See  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lex\co^\.) 
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TTF,  prophecy  of  Jonali  is  confessedly  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Deserting  the 
ordinary  cycle  of  Jewish  thought,  it  carries 
us  to  a  great  heathen  city,  Israel's  bitter  enemy  ;  but 
the  prophet's  errand  thither  is  to  show  that  God's 
mei-cies  are  not  limited  to  his  covenant  people,  but 
embrace  the  whole  heathen  world.  And  the  prophet 
carries  his  message  unwillingly.  Trained  in  the  narrow 
belief  that  salvation  was  for  tho  Jews  only,  ho  endea- 
vours to  escape  altogether  from  being  made  the  mouth- 
2)iece  of  the  Divine  love  to  men  so  barbarous  and  cruel 
as  the  people  of  Xineveh ;  and  when,  against  his  wUl,  he 
has  summoned  them  to  repentance,  and  they  obey  his 
<?.all,  and  the  sentence  of  destruction  is  changed  to  one 
of  acceptance,  his  stubborn  prejudices  break  out  into 
open  miu-mm-s,  from  which  he  is  cm-ed  by  a  lesson  so 
apt  and  forcible,  and  yet  involving  so  playful  an  exliibi- 
tion  of  the  Di\-ine  power,  that  many  scholars  have  been 
led  by  it  to  treat  the  whole  narrative  as  a  pleasing 
fiction,  or  at  best  as  an  allegory  fidl  of  symbolic 
teaching. 

But  "wisdom  is  justified  of  her  childi'cn," and  there  is 
a  fidness  of  instruction  in  this  prophecy  which  justifies 
the  mu'aculous  element  contained  in  it,  however  different 
the  form  of  the  miracles  may  be  from  that  found  iu  the 
rest  of  Holy  Scripture.  For,  in  the  fii'st  place,  it  is  a 
gTeat  and  cardinal  truth  that  there  is  mercy  for  those 
not  iu  covenant  with  God.  Even  now  we  Christians 
are  only  slowly  learning  the  lesson  that  God's  love  is 
troader  than  human  prejudice,  and  that  He  will  judge 
men,  not  by  the  privileges  which  they  possess,  but  by 
the  use  which  they  make  of  them.  Just  as  in  old 
time  apostate  Samaria,  which  had  utterly  deserted  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  was  declared  more  just  than  Judah, 
because  the  latter,  while  priding  herself  upon  her  cove- 
nant relations  to  God,  was  false  to  their  principles  ( Jer. 
iii.  11),  so  may  it  be  now.  Men  who  have  not  the 
law  may,  as  St.  Paul  declares,  attain  to  such  a  state  as  to 
lie  even  judges  of  those  who,  while  they  have  the  letter 
of  insi)iration,  and  the  outward  seal  of  the  covenant, 
yet  transgress  the  law  (Bom.  ii.  14,  27). 

Now,  however  much  we  may  neglect  it  in  practice, 
yet  all  this  is,  at  least,  acknowledged  by  us  in  words. 
But  it  was  very  different  in  the  days  of  Jonah.  Though 
directly  contained  in  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  and  implicitly  in  much  of  such  scriptures 
Tjesides  as  the  Jews  then  possessed,  yet  the  effect  of 
the  Mosaic  law.  especially  of  the  necessary  care  taken 
therein  to  guard  the  chosen  people  from  contact  with 
the  heathen,  had  made  them  look  upon  the  whole  Gentile 
world  as  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Divine  mercies.  After 
Jonah,  the  whole  body  of  prophets  took  up  his  parable, 
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and  taught  in  the  very  plainest  way  that  Jehovah  was 
the  God  of  the  Gentiles  also.  To  us  this  truth  seems 
taught  everywhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  Jonah 
was  the  first  to  teach  it  plainly  and  directly  to  the  Jews ; 
and  he  taught  it  unwillingly.  And  yet  he  acknowledges 
that  it  was  no  new  truth  ;  for  the  reason  which  he  gives 
for  his  refusal  to  bear  God's  message  was  that  he  under- 
stood in  its  fulness  that  proclamation  of  tho  Divine 
attributes  rnade  iu  Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7,  and  knew,  there- 
fore, that  there  was  pardon  even  for  Nineveh,  if  it 
repented  (Jon.  iv.  2). 

The  teaching,  then,  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  is  very 
marvellous.  Even  more  so  is  its  typical  natm'e.  In 
the  midst  of  a  storm  so  terrible  that  the  ship  was  in 
danger  of  being  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  %-iolence  of  the 
waves,  Jonah  lies  fast  asleep.  They  awake  him,  and 
he  is  made  the  propitiation  by  which  the  storm  is 
appeased  and  the  ship  saved.  But,  after  a  three  days' 
death  iu  the  belly  of  that  which  seemed  to  him  a  living 
grave  (chap.  ii.  2),  he  is  restored  to  life;  and  upon  his 
resurrection  follows  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles. 
We  have  thus  a  sealed-np  prophecy,  not  opened  xmtil 
our  Lord  came,  and  claimed  to  be  himself  the  reality 
of  that  which  Jonah  had  been  only  in  tyiie  (Matt.  xii. 
39,  40). 

Now  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  Book  of 
Jonah  is  the  oldest  written  prophecy.  Its  place  in 
the  Canon  testifies  generally  to  the  belief  of  the  Jews 
that  it  belongs  to  the  earliest  or  Ass3Tian  period,  but 
its  position  after  Obadiah  is  probably  owing  to  its 
seeming  to  the  arranger  that  Jonah  was  that  "am- 
bassador to  the  heathen"  of  whom  Obadiah  speaks.' 
But  we  find  that  Jonah  prophesied  at  a  time  anterior 
to  the  military  successes  of  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Kings 
xiv.  25),  though  probably  during  that  monarch's  i-eign. 
We  have  then  firm  ground  beneath  us,  so  far  only  as 
the  facts  reach,  that  Jonah  was  a  prophet  of  established 
repute  early  in  the  reign  of  Israel's  warrior  king,  and 
that  Nineveh  was  at  the  height  of  its  power  when  he 
went  thither.  But  whuther  Jonah's  mission  took  place 
early  or  late  in  his  life  is  altogether  uncertain.  Nothing 
in  Assyrian  history  helps  us  to  fix  the  date,  nor  do  we 
even  know  whether  Jonah  was  young  or  old  when  ho 
foretold  the  conquest  by  Israel  of  the  whole  country 
from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

It  has  been  answered,  however,  that  the  book  contains 
several  Aramaisms — words,  that  is,  akin  to  Syriac  and 
Chaldee,  but  not  belonging  to  pure  Hebrew.  But  this 
argument  proves  nothing ;  for  scholars  are  not  by  any 
means  agreed  whether  these  Aramaisms  belong  or  not 
to  the  declining  age  of  Jewish  literature,  or  whethet 
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tliey  may  not  have  been  tlie  patois,  or  vei-uaoular  dialect 
of  the  couutry  people.  There  is  very  uiueh  to  make  it 
probable  that  pure  Hebrew  was  the  language  only  of 
peoplo  of  the  highest  caste,  the  kings  and  princes,  the 
priests  and  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem,  or  at  most  of 
Jiidah ;  and  that  the  mass  of  the  people  spoke  Aramaic, 
or  a  debased  Hebrew  full  of  Ai'amaic  words.  Even 
with  us,  many  phrases  which  strike  us  as  Americanisms 
are  thoroughly  good  English  forms,  which,  however, 
have  not  been  used  in  literature,  but  belong  to  certain 
couutry  districts,  where,  if  some  poet  had  arisen,  or 
writer  of  repute,  they  would,  from  his  pages,  have  won 
their  way  into  the  language  of  scholars.  Now,  Jouali 
was  of  Gath-hephcr,  a  vUlago  far  aw.iy  to  the  north  in 
the  tribe  of  Zabulou.  If  he  had  used  no  words  except 
such  as  were  employed  by  Isaiah,  critics  might  with 
good  reason  have  disputed  the  authenticity  of  the  book. 
They  might  f  ahly  have  said,  "  This  book  was  not  written 
by  a  man  brought  up  in  the  provinces,  but  by  one  of 
the  Utterati  of  Jerusalem ;  some  practised  hand  there 
has  employed  the  legend  of  Jonah  as  a  vehicle  for  much 
pleasing  instruction,  and  has  constructed  out  of  it  a 
very  admirable  allegory."  These  Aramaisms,  however, 
show  that  it  was  not  written  by  one  of  the  prophets  of 
Judah,  but  are  just  what  was  to  be  expected  of  a  villager 
brought  up  in  Galilee. 

But  if  Jonah  himself  wrote  this  prophecy,  as  we 
believe  upon  the  authority  of  the  Je^vish  Synagogue,  it 
foUows  that  it  is  the  oldest,  or  one  of  the  oldest,  of  the 
prophetic  writings.  And  admirably  it  serves  as  an 
introduction  to  all  the  rest.  It  taught  that  the  provi- 
dence of  God  was  not  coufiued  to  the  Jews,  but  reached 
the  heathen  also.  It  taught  that  His  providence  was 
one  of  mercy  to  them  and  not  of  anger,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  time  must  come  when  all  the  privileges  of 
the  covenant  would  bo  as  freely  opened  to  them  as  to 
the  chosen  seed.  Finally,  it  told  of  God's  mercies  in 
Christ.  But  they  were  so  sealed  up  and  veiled  over,  that 
its  teaching  was  appropriate  only  to  the  starting  point, 
and  not  to  the  fuller  and  more  definite  jjeriod  reached 
by  prophecy  afterwards.  Upon  the  surface  there  is 
nothing  to  tell  of  a  Messiah  at  aU  ;  even  when  our  Lord 
spoke  of  the  sign  of  the  proj^het  Jonah,  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  could  understand  nothing  of  His  meanin"-; 
but  the  meaning  became  plaiu  and  open  when  Christ 
rose  from  tlio  dead. 

The  wonderfid  teaching  of  the  book,  its  fitness  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  collected  volume  of  the  prophets,  its 
marvellous  typical  fulness,  would  lose  none  of  their 
force  even  if  it  wore  a  symbolic  writing,  nor  would 
the  appeal  of  our  Lord  to  its  sign  be  less  appropriate. 
In  some  respects  the  book  would  be  even  more  mar- 
vellous, because  such  a  new  of  it  would  imply  that  the 
writer  was  conscious  of  the  nature  of  the  work  he  was 
writing,  and  intended  it  thus  to  be  an  epitome  at  once 
of  prophecy  and  of  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ.  But 
the  Jews  did  not  regard  it  in  this  light.  Daniel  they 
did  exclude  from  the  prophetic  roU,  because  his  pro- 
phecies seemed  to  belong  to  the  world,  and  not  to  the 
Jewish  Church.     Thougli  Jonah's  teaching  almost  as 


directly  contradicted  their  prejudices,  yet  they  classed 
him  among  the  prophets,  and  imdoubtedly  regarded 
the  book  as  historically  true,  and  as  wi'itten  by  Jonah 
himself. 

In  modern  times  the  tendency  has  been  to  look  upon 
it  as  mythical;  and  the  objections  to  its  historical  truth 
have  arisen,  not  merely  from  the  existence  in  it  of 
miracles,  but  from  the  natui'e  of  the  mu'acles  themselves. 
In  an  age  when  the  advance  of  science  has  made  us 
careful  not  to  accept  any  facts  but  such  as  are  carefully 
verified,  the  preservation  of  Jonah  alivo  in  the  beUy  of 
a  fish  beneath  the  waters  for  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  sudden  growth  and  decay  of  the  gourd, 
are  sufficiently  startUng.  The  real  point,  however,  for 
those  who  beKeve  that  God  has  deigned  to  authenticate 
his  revelation  by  miracles,  is,  whether  there  is  such  a 
reason  for  these  miracles  as  justifies  us  in  receiving 
them  as  matters  of  faith.  Now,  if  Jonah  was  a  type 
of  our  Lord's  death  and  resurrection,  then  the  first 
miracle  belongs  to  the  most  fimdamontal  .articles  of  oiu* 
creed ;  and  if  the  object  of  the  second  miracle  was  the 
vindication  of  God's  mercy  to  the  whole  heathen  world, 
and  was  intended  to  stamp  that  great  truth  upon  the 
very  forefront  of  the  ])rophetic  roll,  wo  cannot  justly 
speak  of  either  of  them  as  playf  id  ilisplays  of  the  Divine 
omnipotence.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  intensity  of  meaning 
and  the  fulness  of  the  teaching  of  this  book,  and  the 
unique  place  which  it  holds,  which  make  these  miracles, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  a  necessary  part  of  the  Divine  revela- 
tion. The  one  is  the  great  sign  of  God's  marvellous 
work  for  man,  the  other  tho  centre  and  germ  of  tho 
truth  which  is  embodied  now  in  tho  catholicity  of  the 
Church — a  truth  no  less  than  that  Christ  "  died  for  all  " 
(2  Cor.  V.  14). 

A  few  words  must  be  said,  however,  .as  to  each  of 
these  miracles.  The  fish  which  swallowed  Jonah  is  de- 
scribed by  the  prophet  in  very  general  terms ;  but,  owing 
to  our  translators  having  rendered  our  Lord's  word  iu 
Matt.  xii.  40,  "a  whale,"  much  has  been  written  about 
the  impossibility  of  a  creature  with  so  small  a  thi-oat 
swallowing  a  man.  But  tho  word  which  our  Lord 
adopted  from  the  Septuagint  version,  cetos,  though  now 
it  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  class  of  Cetacea,  whales, 
dolphins,  &e.,  was  used  by  the  ancients  in  a  much  wider 
sense,  and  Photius  expressly  classes  under  it  the  white 
shark.  Cams  carcharias,  common  in  the  Mediterranean. 
There  is  not  tho  slightest  doubt  that  this  creature  can 
swallow  a  man  with  ease.  The  miracle  remains  the 
same,  that  Jonah  was  preserved  alivo  beneath  tho  waters 
for  tho  same  length  of  time  that  our  Lord  lay  in  the- 
gravo — namely,  ono  whole  day  and  a  small  jmrt  of  two 
others ;  but  it  does  not  involve  the  necessity  of  tho 
creation  of  a  fish  specially  for  this  purpose. 

Tho  other  mii'aclo  is  tlie  extraordinary  growth  of  tho 
gourd.  But  tho  plant  called  in  Hebrew  hikaion  is 
really  the  "Palma  Christi,"  tho  Rkinus  communis  of 
botanists.  St.  Jerome  desci-ibes  this  plant  as  having 
a  firm  trunk,  broad  leaves  shaped  like  those  of  the  vine, 
and  as  giving  a  most  dense  shade.  "It  gi'ows,"  he 
adds,  "  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  the  seed  rises  mar- 
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vellously  into  a  shrub ;  and  where  a  few  days  before  you 
saw  only  a  small  plant,  you  behold  quite  a  little  tree." 
Elsewhere  we  learn  that  it  has  a  hollow  stem,  and  rises 
often  to  a  height  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet.  Dr.  Pusey, 
who  has  collected  much  valuable  information  both  about 
the  white  shark  and  the  palma  Christi,  quotes  also  an 
interesting  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  some- 
times as  suddenly  destroyed.  "  On  warm  days,  when 
a  small  I'aiu  falls,  black  caterpillars  aro  generated  in 
great  numbers  on  this  plant,  which  in  one  night  so 
often  and  so  suddenly  cut  oif  its  leaves  that  only  their 
bare  ribs  remain "  (Introd.  to  Jonah,  p.  261).  He 
further  notices  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  imply 
that  it  was  the  stem  that  was  gnawed  asunder,  and  that 
the  word  "worm"  might  be  used  collectively  for  a 
multitude  of  caterpOlars.  As  regards  the  minor  point, 
that  if  Jonah  had  built  him  a  booth  (chap.  iv.  5),  he 
would  not  have  needed  a  palma  Christi  to  shade  him,  he 
further  shows  that  the  booth  which  Jonah  put  up  was 
such  as  the  Jews  erected  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ; 
and  that  these,  composed  of  slight  branches,  did  not 
exclude  the  sim.  But  we  can  very  well  imagine  that, 
in  so  hot  a  climate,  no  erection  of  dead  boughs,  or  even 
of  planks,  would  give  a  shade  so  refreshing  as  gi-een 
living  foliage. 

It  is  so  uncertain  at  what  period  of  his  life  Jonah 
went  to  Nineveh,  that  it  is  useless  to  inquire  who  was 
the  king  at  that  time.  If  Jonah  went  on  his  mission 
in  middle  age,  and  published  his  XJroplie''y  about 
Jeroboam's  conquests  in  his  old  age,  but  soon  after  that 
monarch's  accession  (in  B.C.  825),  the  date  of  his  journey 
might  have  been  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jehoahaz, 
Jeroboam's  grandfather.  If  he  foretold  those  conquests 
iu  his  youth,  and  went  to  Nineveh  at  an  advanced  age, 
his  mission  might  have  taken  place  as  late  as  B.C.  771, 
when  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  made  Menahem,  one  of 
the  adventurers  who  succeeded  Jeroboam,  pay  him  a 
thousand  talents  of  silver  to  establish  him  iu  the  king- 
dom. It  is  more  important  to  notice  that  the  command 
to  put  sackcloth  on  then-  beasts  and  flocks,  and  make 
them  fast,  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  book.  No  such  custom  existed  among  the  Jews ; 
but  it  was  a  heathen  practice.  When  Alexander  had 
become  barbarised,  he  commanded  the  horses  and 
mules  to  be  shorn  as  mourning  for  the  death  of 
Hephaestion;  and  Herodotus  toUs  us  that  the  Per- 
sians bewailed  the  death  of  Masistius  in  a  similar 
way. 

Another,  though  less  striking,  confirmation  is  the 
statement  of  the  size  of  Nineveh.  Jonah  calls  it  "a 
city  of  three  days'  joiu-ney,"  i.e.,  it  had  a  circumference 
of  sixty  niUes.  Now,  by  the  general  testimony  of  the 
ancients,  Nineveh  was  a  larger  city  than  Babylon,  which 


had  a  circumference  of  forty-five  miles  ;  and  Diodorus 
tells  us  that  its  walls  formed  a  parallclogiam  of  unequal 
length,  being  150  furlongs  on  each  of  the  longer,  and 
90  furlongs  on  each  of  the  shorter  sides,  so  that  iu 
all  tliere  were  480  furlongs,  i.e.,  just  sixty  mUes.  In 
this  great  city,  then,  Jonah  went  one  day's  journey,  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles,  repeating  his  single  text, 
that  after  a  respite  of  forty  days,  Nineveh  would  be  de- 
stroyed. Ho  may  have  uttered  his  cry  for  many  days 
consecutively,  tiU  his  voice  had  reached  all  parts  ;  or 
rumoiu-  may  have  carried  his  words  whither  ho  had  not 
penetrated  himself.  The  narrative  does  not  dwell  upon 
this,  but  tells  us  that  within  the  stipulated  time  Nineveh 
had  repented,  and  that  its  heathen  people  found  grace 
and  mercy. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  conclude  without  a  word 
upon  Jonah's  prayer,  or  rather  thanksgi\'ing  (compare 
Hannah's  prayer  in  1  Sam.  ii.  1).  It  is  founded  upon 
the  older  psalms,  especially  those  of  Dawd;  and,  as  one 
critic  obsei-ves,  it  is  an  excellent  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Psalter  should  bo  used.  For,  whOe  almost 
every  phi'ase  is  taken  from  the  Psalms,  yet  Jonah  so 
adapts  them  to  his  own  condition  as  to  invest  them  with 
fresh  liveliness  and  force.  Where  David  speaks  of 
God  hearing  his  voice  from  the  Temple  (Ps.  xviii.  6), 
Jonah  intensifies  it :  "  Out  of  the  belly  of  slieol  [the 
gi'ave]  I  cried,  and  thou  heardest  my  voice  "  (Jon.  ii.  2). 
Where  David  describes  himself  as  cut  off  from  before 
God's  eyes  (Ps.  xxxi.  22),  Jonah  said  that  he  is  "  cast 
out"  (Jon.  ii.  4).  While  Da^-id  speaks  of  himself  as 
compassed  by  the  sorrows  of  death  (Ps.  xnii.  4),  it  is 
the  waters  which  compass  Jonah  about ;  the  depth  that 
closes  i-ound  him ;  the  weeds  that  are  tangled  about  his 
head  (Jon.  ii.  5).  And  so  throughout  till  we  reach  the 
most  touching  point  of  all.  David,  conscious  of  his 
integrity,  had  declared  that  he  hated  those  who  regarded 
lying  vanities,  i.e.,  idols  (Ps.  xxxi.  6)  ;  Jonah,  humbled 
by  the  thought  of  his  o^vn  disobedience,  meekly  says 
that  those  who  regard  lying  vanities  forsake  their  own 
mercy,  forsake  the  God  iu  whom  alone  mercy  is  to  be 
found  (Jon.  ii.  8).  It  is,  in  short,  the  thanksgiving  of 
one  who  knew  those  early  psalms  by  heart,  and  had  con- 
stantly employed  them  iu  God's  worship ;  but  ho  uses 
them  with  a  vigom*  and  power  of  adaptation  to  his  own 
circumstances,  and  with  the  blending  of  so  miich  that  is 
original,  as  to  make  them  all  new.  It  is  no  ro-mouldjng 
of  old  materials,  but  a  new  creation,  fresh  with  living 
force,  and  the  creation  of  a  mind  long  used  to  find 
utterance  for  its  emotions  in  the  language  of  inspu'atiou. 
Even  then,  at  this  early  date,  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel 
supphed  the  sacred  words  by  which  the  deepest  feelings 
of  the  sold  iu  communion  with  God  are  alone  able  to 
find  their  proper  utterance. 
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MEASUEES,   WEIGHTS,   AND   COINS   OE   THE  BIBLE. 

LAKGER   MEASURES   O?   TIME. 

BY    F.    K.    CONDER,    C.E. 


servatiou. 


THE    LUNAR   RECKONING    OP    THE    BIBLE. 

)  N'  oiir  account  of  the  tlivdsious  of  the  year, 
employed  iu  the  Bible,  we  described  the 
mode  in  whicli  the  commencement  of  each 
new  moon  was  determined  by  actnal  ob- 
it is  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  the 
many  i-efereuees  to  the  Hebrew  names  of  the  months 
that  occur  in  various  passages,  to  explain  iu  what  oi'der 
they  were  arranged,  and  what  relation  they  bore  to  our 
present  seasons  and  division  of  time. 

Niueteen  ordinary  years  contain,  within  a  few  minutes 
of  time,  23-5  lunations,  or  lunar  months.  This  allows 
twelve  mouths  a-piece  to  twelve  years,  and  thirteen 
months  to  each  of  the  remaiuing  seven  years.  Thus, 
the  first  day  of  the  lunar  year  only  coincides  mth  a 
given  day  of  the  calendar,  or  solar  yeai',  once  iu 
nineteen  years.  On  every  other  occasion  it  will  fall 
either  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  introduction  of 
the  thirteenth,  or  embolismic  mouth ;  so  that  the  com- 
mencement of  each  lunar  year  will  fall  either  eleven 
days  earlier,  or  twenty-two  days  later  than  that  of  the 
preceding  one.  To  show  this  course  with  exactitude, 
we  require  a  table,  similar  to  that  given  iu  our  Prayer- 
books,  giving  the  epact,  or  age  of  the  moon,  on  a  fixed 
day  in  the  solar  year,  on  each  of  the  niaeteen  years  of 
the  cycle.  And,  iu  dealiug  with  long  periods  of  history, 
a  correction  has  to  be  made  in  this  table,  by  antedating 
the  commencement  of  the  lunar  year,  at  the  rate  of  one 
day  in  every  twelve  Metonic  cycles — that  is  to  say,  in 
every  228  years. 

For  the  purpose  of  ordinary  reference  of  events  to 
the  season  of  tlie  year,  however,  it  is  enough  to  regard 
the  lunar  mouth  as  approximately  coincident  with  the 
proper  calendar  months ;  as,  for  example,  to  say  that 
Nisan,  or  Abib,  falls  in  March  and  April ;  Zif  iu  AprU 
and  May;  and  the  rest  in  order.  The  earliest  i)ossible 
commencement  of  the  lunar  year,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  was  on  the  fifth  day  of  our  present  mouth  of 
March. 

We  have  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  table  the  sequence 
of  the  Jewish  months,  with  their  respective  fasts  and 
festivals,  giving  references  to  those  passages  in  the 
Bible,  as  well  as  the  Wars  and  Antiquities  of  Josephus, 
which  quote  precise  dates ;  and  adding  the  chronological 
facts  recorded  in  the  Mislma,  and  those  commemorated 
in  the  present  Jewish  calendar.  By  the  aid  of  this 
table  all  the  references  made,  by  the  writers  cited,  to 
the  Jemsh  months  can  be  at  once  readily  understood. 

Throe  great  festivals,  as  stated  in  the  Pentateuch,i 
were  appointed  by  Moses,  on  eacli  of  which  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  every  male  Jew,  who  was  not  a  minor  or  a 
slave,  to  be  present  at  Jerusalem.     These  were,  the 


^  Exod.  xsiii.  14. 


Feast  of  the  Passover,  Firet-fruits,  and  Unleavened 
Bread,  occupying  the  seven  days  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  twenty-first  day  of  Nisan ;  the  Feast  of  Pentecost, 
on  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  Sivan  ;  and  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  occupying  the  eight  days  from  the  four- 
teenth to  the  twenty-second  of  Ethauim,  or  Tisri.  These 
feasts  approximately  coincided  with  the  commencement 
of  barley  harvest,  with  the  close  of  wheat  harvest  (our 
harvest  home),  and  with  the  vintage.  The  chief  additions 
that  were  made  to  these  original  festivals  in  later  years 
were,  first,  the  Feast  of  Lights,  or  of  the  re-dedicatiou 
I  of  the  Temple,  which  was  instituted,  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  to  celebrate  the  re-consecration  of  the  Temple 
after  its  desecration  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  was 
held  on  the  twenty-fifth  cf  Cisleu,  being  the  anniversary 
of  the  erectioii.  by  David,  of  an  altar  on  the  threshiug- 
floor  of  Ai-aunah  the  Jebusite,  the  subsequent  site  of  the 
great  brazen  altar  of  Solomon.  Second,  the  Feast  of 
Purim,  which  was  held  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Adar, 
when  the  roU  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  referring  to  the 
events  commemorated  on  that  festival,  is  read  in  the 
synagogue. 

The  principal  fasts  are  referred  to  by  the  prophet 
Zecliariah  (chap.viii.  19).  They  were — (1.)  That  of  the 
tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  the  great  Day  of  Expia- 
tion, which  was  the  central  solemnity  of  the  entu-e 
Jewish  ritual.  This  fast  alone  was  absolute ;  food, 
drink,  washing,  anointing,  putting  on  shoes,  and  every 
personal  enjoyment,  being  forbidden  on  pain  of  death, 
if  the  prohibition  were  wilfully  infringed,  and  of  a  sin- 
offering,  if  inadvertently  broken.  (2.)  On  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  Tamuz,  a  solemn  fast  commemorated  the 
five  signal  calamities — of  the  breaking  of  the  Tables  of 
the  Law  by  Moses,  on  his  descent  from  the  Mount ;  of 
the  burning  the  roll  of  the  Law ;  of  the  breaking 
down  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchaduezzar ;  of 
the  erection  of  an  idol  in  the  Temple  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes ;  and  of  the  cessation  of  the  daily  sacrifice 
during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  (3.)  On  the 
ninth  day  of  Ab,  a  solemn  fast  commemorated  five 
other  great  calamities — namely,  the  announcement  that 
the  Jews  who  left  Egypt  should  not  enter  Canaan ;  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon;  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  of  Herod ;  the  fall  of  Bether ;  aud  the 
ploughiug-up  of  the  site  of  Jerusalem.  (4.)  Iu  the 
tenth  month,  Tebeth,  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  days 
were  fasts,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  three  days  of 
darkness  in  Egypt.  The  tenth  of  Tebeth  is  still 
observed  as  a  fast,  as  being  the  date  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege  of  Jei-usalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Special  festivals  took  place  on  the  fifteenth  of  Ab, 
and  on  the  morrow  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  AH  the 
maidens  of  Jerusalem  theu  attired  themselves  in  gay 
clothing,  which  they  lent  to  one  another,  and  went  out. 
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with  (lances  and  songs,  into  tte  country;  the  young 
men  'beintr  iuvited  to  follow,  and  select  their  brides. 
Garlands  were  worn  by  the  maidens  ;  and  the  festival 
is  said  to  be  referred  to  in  the  Song  of  Songs,'^  in  the 
words,  "  Go  forth,  O  ye  daughters  of  Sion,"  and  in  the 
mention  of  the  crown,  of  the  day  of  espousals,  and  of 
gladness  of  heart.  For  the  feasts  and  fasts  of  less 
importance,  and  for  the  general  relations  of  the  calendar 
to  the  history  of  the  Jews,  we  refer  to  the  following 
almanack  : — 

THE  BIBLE  ALMANACK, 

Showing  the  Jexoish  ilonths,  with  the  Festivals,  Fasts,  and 

principal  events  which  fell  on  fixed  days  of  the  lunar 

month. 

The  iuciJence  of  the  Sabbath  varied  from  year  to  year.  The 
first  Sabbath  of  the  month  Adar  was  called  the  first  Sabbath. 
The  date  in  Luke  vi.  1  is  the  first  Sabbath  of  Nisan. 

First   Month,   ABIE   (Hehrew),  on  NISAN   (Aramaic)  : 
March  and  April. 

1  New  Moon.     IMeseent^ers  allowed  to  travel   on  the  Sabbath. 

Wood-oflTeriug ;  palms  borne.     Ezra  vii.  9;  x.  17.     Ezek. 
xsvi.  1;  sxis,  17.      Esod.  si.  2 — 17. 

2  Death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu. 

3  Dan.  X.  1. 
4 

5 
6 

7  Josh.  iii.  2 ;  Esek.  xxr.  20. 

8  Prodigy  (Bell.  vi.  5,  §  3). 


11 
12 
13 
li 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


Lamb  taten  for  Passover.     Death  of  Miriam  (Numb,  xs,  1) 
Jordan  ci-ossed  (Josh.  iv.  IP).     Esek.  xl.  1. 


Roman  camp 
Fight  in  Temple  (-Beil.  v.  3,  §  1). 
§  1).     First  day  of  unleavened 


Ezra  viii.  31. 

Search  for  leaven  at  even.     Esth.  iii.  12. 

Passover  (Esod.   xsiii.  14).     Prayer  for  rain 

pitched  (BfH.  V,  11,  §  4). 
Masada  taken   (BcU.   vii.   10, 

bread. 
First-fruits. 

Tiiird  day  of  unleavened  bread. 
Fourth  day  of  unleavened  bread. 
I'ifth  day  of  unleavened  bread. 
Sixth  day  of  unle.avened  bread. 

Seventh  day  of  unleavened  bread.     Prodi^  {BcU.  vi.  5,  §  3) 
Siege  of  Jerusalem  commenced  {BeU.  v.  7,  §  2). 

Dan.  X.  4. 


Second   Month,     ZIF    (Hehreu'),  or    IJAJR    (Aramaic) 
April  and  May. 


2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 


New  moon.     Numb.  i.  1,  18. 

Second  Temple. 
1  Kings  vi.  1 ;  2  Chron.  iii.  2. 


Ant.  xi.  4,  §  2.    Foundation  of 


Foundation  of  Temple  by  Solomon.    Outer  wall  of  city  taken 
by  Titus,  on  fifteenth  day  of  siege  [Bell.  v.  7,  §  2). 


Death  ot  Eli. 

Second  wall  taken  (Bell.  v.  8,  g  1). 

Siege  of  Jotnpata  commenced  '(Be!!,  iii.  7,  §§  2,  33, 

Second  Passover. 


-  Cant,  iii.  11. 


Wilderness   entered   (Exod.  xvi.  1).     Titus  recovers  seconij 

wall  (BeU.  v,  9,  §  2). 
Jewish  War  began  (BeU.  ii.  15,  §  2  ;  iii.  7,  §  2). 
Bell.  ii.  15,  §  2  i  iii.  7,  §  3. 
Feast  of  the  School. 


Belief  of  Jotapata  (Be!!,  iii.  7,  §  3). 


Death  of  Samuel. 

Roman  banks  completed  (Bell.  v.  11,  §  4). 

Third  Month,  SIVAN:   Mat  and  June. 
New  moon.     Beginning  of  year  for  tithe  of  beasts.     Exod. 
xis.  1 ;  Ezek.  sxxi.  1. 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

23 
31 

25 


Day  of  Pentecost  (Bell.  vi.  5,  §  3  ;  Acts  ii.  1 ;  xviii.  21  ;  xx.  16.) 
Second  day  of  Pentecost. 


Eepulse  of  Vespasian  (Bcil.  iii.  7,  §  29). 

Esth.  viii.  9. 

Japha  taken  by  Titus  (BcU.  iii.  7,  §  31).     Death  of  E.  Simeon. 

Fast  for  Jeroboam.  Jerusalem  taken  by  Pompey  (.4ii(.  xiv. 
4,  §  3) ;  taken  by  Herod  (^nt.  xiv.  16,  §  4).  Gerizim  taken 
by  Bomans  (Be!!,  iii.  7,  §  32). 


Fourth  Konth,  TAMUZ  :  June  and  July. 
New  moon.     Jotapala  taken  [Bell.  iii.  7,  o  30). 

Death  of  Sabinus  (Bdl.  vi.  1,  §  6), 

Vespasian  returued  to  Ptolemais  (Be!!,  iii.  9,  §  1). 

Ezek.  i,  1.     Tower  of  Antonia  taken  (Bf!l.  vi.  1,  §  7). 


Famine  prevails  in  J3rusalem  (2  Kings  xxv.  3). 
Ezek.  iii,  16, 

Solemn  fast.     Five  gi-eat  calamities  befell  (Zech.  viii.  19), 
Wood-ofiering. 


Cloisters  ot  Temple  burnt,  on  eightieth  day  of  siege  (Bell.  vi. 

3.  §1).  ,  ..      „^ 

Nehemiah  goes  round  the  city  (Neh.  ii.  12). 
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10 

11 

12 
13 
1-t 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24. 
25 
26 
2? 
28 
29 


Fifth  Month,  AB  :  July  and  August. 
New  moon.    Messengers  sent.    Death  of  Aaron,     Ezra  vii.  8. 
Temple  burnt  [Ant.  x.  8,  §5). 

Neb.  iii.  1;  of.  Ti.  15. 

"Wood-oflfering. 

Wood-offering.     Spies  sent.     Palace  burnt  (3  Kings  xxv.  8). 

Two  banks  completed  for  siege  {Bell.  vi.  4,  ^  1). 

Solemn  Fast  (Zecb.  vii.  5).     Five  great  calamities  befell  (Zecb. 

viii.  19). 
"Wood-offering.     Ezek.  xx.  1.    Bell.  vi.  4,  §  5. 


Paul  at  Lystra  {Acts  siv.  13). 

Wood-offering.    Dance  of  virgins.   Cant.  iii.  11.   Bell.  ii.  17,  §  7. 


Wood-offering.     102ad  day  of  siege.     Bell  vi.  8,  §  1. 


Tithe  of  beasts. 


Sixth  Month,  ELUL  :  August  and  September. 
1     New  mocn    Commencement  of  year  for  tiUiing  cattle.   Hagg. 

i.  1. 
2 
3 


9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
IC, 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


Ezek.  viii.  1. 

Bell  ii.  17,  §  8. 

Dedication  of  wall    of    Jernsalem, 

Jonathan  (Bell.  ii.    17,  §  9). 

Titus  (Bell  vi.  8,  §  4). 
Sea-fi2:bt  on  Lake  of  Galilee  (Bell,  iii 

siege.    Belt.  vi.  8,  §  5. 


Murder   of  Higb-priest 
Capture  of  Jerusalem  by 

10,  §  9).      120th    day  of 


Feast  for  expulsion  of  Greeks.     Death  of  spies. 
Wood-offering.     Paul  at  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  23), 


Hagg.  i.  15. 

Wail  finished  (Neh.  vi.  15). 


29 

(30)  An  additional  day  in  what  were  called  full  years — not  in  ordi- 
nary or  "hollow"  years. 

Seventh  Month,  ETHANIM  (Hebrev'),  or  TISRI 
{Ai-amaic)  :  September  and  October. 

1  New   moon.       Messengers   sent— allowed   to    travel    on    tbo 

Sabbath.     Commencement  of  year  for  intermissions  and 
jubilees.     Neh.  vii.  73. 

2  Neh.  viii.  13. 

3  Fast  for  murder  of  Gedaliah.     Bigh  Priest  set  apart  for  the 

Day  of  Atonement. 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Total  Fast.     Great  Day  of  Expiation.     Acts  xxvii.  9. 
Dance  of  Virgins. 


Past  on  account  of  golden  calf. 


First  day  of  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Neh.  viii.  IS  ;  Ezra  iii.  4). 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Sixth. 

Seventh. 

Eighth.     Palms  borne.     Neh.  viii.  IS.     Hagg.  ii.  1. 

Prayers  for  rain. 

Feast  for  the  Law  being  finished,    Gamala  token  [Bell  iv.  1,  §  9). 

Neh.  ix.  1. 


Cestius  encamps  on  Scopus  (Bell.  ii.  19,  §  4). 
Cestiuo  enters  Jerusalem  (Bell.  ii.  19,  §  4). 


Eighth  Month,   BUL  (Hehrew),  or  MAECHESVAN 
{Aramaic)  :  OCTOBER  AND  November. 

1     New  moon. 
2 

3     Prayer  for  rain. 

4 


Death  of  sous  of  Zedekiah.     TaanWt,  i.  3.     Euin  of  Jerusa- 
lem.    Bell  Ti.  8,  §  4. 
Retreat  of  Cestius  (Bel!,  ii.  19,  §  9). 


Altar  in  Bethel  (1  Kings  xii.  32). 

Fast  for  rain  for  three  days,  if  none  falls.     Taanith,  i.  4. 


6 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
.30 


Ninth  Month,  CISLEU  ;  November  and  December. 


3 

4 
5 
6 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
IS 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


New  moon.     Messengers  sent. 

Three  days  more  severe  fast,  if  no  rain  falls. 

Zecb.  vii.  1. 

Baths  closed,  if  no  rain  falls. 

Fast  for  burning  of  city. 

Death  of  Herod  the  Great,  B.C.  4. 


If  no  rain,  an  absolute  fast  ordered. 
Idol  erected  in  Sanctuary  (1  Mace.  i.  54). 


Taam'Hi,  i.  5. 


2  Sam.  xxiv.  8.    Ezra  x. 
Wood-offering. 


Hagg.  ii.  10. 


9.     Anl  xi.  5,  §  4. 
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25  1  Mace.  17.  69. 

26  Peast  of  Lights,  or  of  the  Deaication  of  the  Temple.     Palms 

borue. 
27 
2S 
29 
30 

13 
14 
■  15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

Tenth  Month,  TEBETH  :  Decembek  and  January. 

20 
21 

1     New  moon.     Ezra  x.  IG;  Ant.  xi.  5,  §  4. 
3 
3 
4 

S     Ezek.  zsxiii.  21.     News  of  fall  of  city. 
6 
7 

8     Fast.    Three  flays  of  darkness  in  Egypt.    LXX.  translation  of 
Law. 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

Vow  against  tribes  of  Benjamin. 
Zech.  i.  7. 

9    Fast. 
10     Fast.    Ezek.  sxi7.  18.     ^iif.  x.   7,  §  4.     Siege  of  Jerosalem 

conimeuced  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
11 
12    Ezek.  :nds.  1. 

Twelfth  Month,  ADAE  :  February  and  March. 

1     New  mooa.     Messengers  sent.     Death  of  Moses  (Deut.  XTrir. 

7).    Beginning  of  ecclesiastical  year.     Ezek.  xxsii.  1. 
2 

13 
11 

4 
5 
6 

7 

Temple  finished  (Ezra  vi.  15). 

15 
16 
17 

■t 

18 
19 
20 

8 

9 

10 

Feast  for  rain. 

21 

23 
23 
24 
25 
26 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

Roll  of  Book  of  Esther  read. 

Ditto. 

Fast  for  Esther. 

Feast  of  Purim.     Palms  borne. 

Ezek.  xxxii.  17.     Tables  set  in  provinces  for  Temple  tax. 

27 

28     Feast.     Expulsion  of  Sadducees. 
29 

Eleventh  Month,  SEBAT  :  Jantjaet  and  Febrttart. 

19 
20 

1    New  moon.     Beginning  of  the  year  for  trees.     Deut.  i.  3. 

21 

23 

3 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

Feast  for  dedication  of  Temple  by  Zerubbabe' 

4 
5 

Tables  set  in  Jerusalem  for  Temple  tax. 

6 

7 

Death  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings  xxv.  27). 

8 
9 

Tithes  of  beasts. 

10 
11 

Thirteenth  Month,  VEADAE, 

12 

Intercalated  seven  times  in  each  cycle  of  nineteen  yeairg. 
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BY   MAJOR 

VII. — SINAI  {concluded). 
lYE  mountains  in  tlie  peninsula  have  at 
different  times  been  identifiod  vritli  the 
Mount  of  the  Law  —  Jebel  el-Ejmeh, 
Jebel  Umm  AJawi,  Jebel  Katharina, 
Jebel  Serbal,  and  Jebel  Musa;  and  if  we  can  deter- 
mine with  any  degree  of  accuracy  which  of  these  was 
Mount  Sinai,  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  route  followed  by  the  600,000  fighting  men  who 
went  uj)  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  the  mornuig  after 
the  first  Passover,  accomiJauied  as  they  wore  by  their 
wives  and  families,  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  possibly 
by  wagons.  The  topographical  features  which  the 
Bible  requires  in  connection  with  Mount  Sinai  are — 


WILSON,    R.E. 

(1.)  A  mountain  summit  overlooking  a  place  on  whicli 
the  children  of  Israel  could  be  assembled.  It  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  supjiose  that  there  must  have  been 
space  in  front  of  the  mount  sufficient  for  their  perma- 
nent encampment ;  indeed,  it  would  rather  appear  that 
the  tents  were  pitched  in  the  neighbouring  valleys, 
whence  the  people  could  be  easily  summoned  to  take 
part  in  any  solemn  act,  such  as  the  delivery  of  the  Ten 
Commandments.  (2.)  The  place  on  which  the  Israelites 
assembled  must  have  had  such  a  relation  to  the  moun- 
tain as  would  enable  the  people  to  stand  ■'  at  the  nether 
part  of  the  mount,"  and  yet  "  remove  and  stand  afar 
off,"  and  at  the  same  time  hoar  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
when  He  spake   "  out  of  the   midst  of  the  fire "  and 
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THE  EAS  STTPSAFEH  AND  PLAIN  OP  EE  BAHAH.     (From  a  Photograph  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai.) 


answered  Moses  "by  a  voice."  (3.)  The  summit  of 
tlie  mount  must  have  beeu  a  well-defkied  peak,  visible 
from  the  nether  part  of  the  mount  as  well  as  from 
afar  oif ,  and  easily  distinguished  as  the  "  top  of  the 
mount"  on  which  the  Lord  came  down.  (4)  The 
mountain  must  have  risen  precipitously  from  the  place 
of  assembly;  in  Deut.  iv.  11,  the  people  are  said  to  have 
stood  "  under  it,"  and  they  were  apparently  able  at  the 
same  time  to  see  the  summit ;  the  mountain  was  also 
one  that  could  be  touched.  (5.)  The  position  of  the 
mount  with  respect  to  tlie  surrounding  mountains  was 
such  that  it  could  be  isolated  or  set  apart,  by  placing  or 
prescribing  bounds  round  it  which  no  man  or  animal 
was  to  cross.  (6.)  It  is  eiadent  from  several  passages 
that  the  supply  of  water  at  Sinai  must  have  been  ample, 
and  in  Deut.  ix.  21  the  brook  into  which  the  dust  of 
the  golden  calf  was  cast  is  said  to  have  "  descended  out 
of  the  mount."  (7.)  As  the  Israelites  remained  at  or 
near  Sinai  for  a  year,  there  must  have  been  sufficient 
pasturage  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  sustenance  of 
their  flocks  and  herds  during  that  period. 

Let  us  now  see  how  far  each  of  the  proposed  moun- 
tains fulfils  these  conditions. 

Jehel  el-Ejmeh  is  not  a  distinct  moimtain  or  even  a 
defined  peak,  but  a  long  ridge  or  rather  cliff  forming 
the  edge  of  the  Tih  plateau ;  the  ground  in  front  of  it 
is  very  broken,  and  not  suitable  for  the  assembly  of  a 


large  multitude.  There  is  no  running  water,  and  only 
one  well,  the  suppl}'  from  which  is  scant  and  of  bad 
quality ;  and,  except  after  the  rains,  there  is  no  vege- 
tation. 

Jebel  Umm  Alawi  is  not  an  isolated  peak,  but  the 
culminating  point  of  the  gi-anite  ridge  which,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  great  plain  of  Sened,  forms  its 
western  boundary.  The  plain  is  of  considerable  extent, 
but  falls  away  from  the  base  of  the  mountain,  affording 
to  spectators  standing  in  front  a  very  unfavourable 
position  for  seeing  and  hearing.  There  is  no  running 
water,  and  only  one  spring  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
plain.  There  is  but  slight  vegetation,  and  a  total 
absence  of  any  tradition  either  Christian  or  native, 
though  the  conjunction  of  mountain  and  plain  is  very 
remarkable. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  belief 
that  Jebel  Katharina  was  Mount  Sinai  was  not  un- 
common, and  it  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  statement 
of  Josephus  that  Mount  Sinai  was  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  district.  Though  Katharina  and  its  twin  peak 
Zebir  are  the  highest  summits  in  the  peninsula,  the 
mountains  that  surround  them,  and  of  which  they  form 
the  nucleus,  are  so  lofty  and  rise  so  precipitously  from 
their  bases  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  either  summit 
from  the  plain  of  Er  Rahah,  or  from  any  place  in  the 
neighbourhood   on   which   a   large   number  of   people 
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could  be  assembled.  There  is  plenty  of  water  and 
several  perennial  streams,  and  ou  the  slopes  of  the 
mountain  itself  a  fair  amount  of  pasturage ;  but  as  all 
contact  with  the  mount  was  forbidden,  this  would  not 
have  been  available  for  the  flocks  and  herds. 

Jehel  Serbal  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  moun- 
tain in  the  peninsula.  It  lises  abruptly  to  a  height 
of  more  than  4,000  feet  above  the  valley  at  its  base, 
and  its  summit,  a  sharp  ridge  about  three  miles  in 
length,  is  broken  into  a  series  of  peaks,  varying  little 
in  altitude,  but  rivalling  each  other  in  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  their  oiitline.  The  ridge  of  Serbal  lies 
nearly  east  and  west ;  on  the  south  there  is  an  almost 
precipitous  descent  to  the  bed  of  Wady  Sigilliyeh, 
whilst  ou  the  north  a  rough  moimtain  tract,  bounded 
by  Wady  Ajeloh  ou  the  west  and  by  Wady  Aleyat 
on  the  east,  extends  to  Wady  Feiran,  a  distance  of 
three  miles.  The  country  round  is  extremely  wild  and 
rugged,  and  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  fall  of  the 
valleys,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  those  small  open 
plains  which  are  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  higher 
districts.  There  is  no  plain  iu  the  vicinity  of  Serbal, 
and  those  writers  who  have  identified  this  mountain 
with  Siuai  have  supposed  that  the  Israelites  were  as- 
sembled for  the  delivery  of  the  Law  in  Wadies  Aleyat 
and  Er  Rimm ;  they  would,  however,  in  this  case  have 
been  divided  into  two  sections  by  a  high  granite  ridge, 
and  those  in  the  latter  valley  could  not  well  be  de- 
scribed as  standing  "  at  the  nether  part  of  the  mouut." 
The  bods  of  tliese  valleys  are  so  covered  by  enormous 
boulders,  which  successive  winter  floods  have  lieaped 
together  in  wild  confusion,  that  there  is  no  standing- 
groiuid  for  a  number  of  men  ;  and  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  the  valleys  presented  a  different  appear- 
ance in  tlie  time  of  Moses,  for  they  must  always  have 
been  subject  to  floods  of  more  or  less  violence.  The 
ridge  of  Serbal  is  broken  into  some  ten  or  twelve  peaks, 
■which  vary  so  little  iu  altitude  that  when  seen  from 
lower  ground,  or  from  a  distance,  the  eye  fails  to  dis- 
tinguish the  highest ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
loftiest  peak  is  not  seen  from  Wady  Ajeleh,  and  only 
from  one  or  two  points  iu  Wady  Feiran.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  sot  bounds  round  Serbal,  unless  the  limits 
followed  the  course  of  Wadies  Aleyat  and  Ajeloh,  which 
with  Feiran  would  enclose  a  tract  of  three  or  four 
square  miles.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  water  near 
Serbal,  but  no  brook  descending  out  of  the  mount,  for 
neither  oi  the  running  streams  in  Wadies  Sigilliyeh  and 
Feiran  take  their  rise  in  Serbal.  There  is  also  a  certain 
amount  of  pa.sturage,  but  not  so  much  as  in  the  higher 
districts ;  tlio  steep  mountain-sides  are  not  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  grass  and  other  herbs,  and  the  oasis 
of  Feu-au  consists  only  of  palms  and  tarfah.  Serbal  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  seat  of  .an  ancient  worship  ; 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  this,  the  ruins  on  its  summit 
being  comp.araf  ively  modern,  .and  f  ho  name  Serbal  re- 
ferring to  tlie  appearance  of  the  mountain  after  heavy 
rain,  and  not  to  any  connection  with  Basil.  The  ruins, 
too,  at  Feiran  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  ejnscopal 
city  of  Pharan,  and  lie  chiefly  on  Jebol  et-Tahiinoh, 


tending  to  show  that  that  mountain  and  not  Serbal  was 
held  in  most  esteem  by  the  early  Christians. 

The  mountain  mass,  oi  Jehel  Musa,  or,  as  it  would  be 
better  named,  Musa-Sufsafeh,  is  about  two  mUes  long, 
running  from  south-cast  to  north-west,  and  one  broad. 
Its  general  elevation  is  6,500  feet,  but  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity Jebol  Musa  rises  to  7,363  feet,  and  at  its  northern 
end  the  peak  of  Has  Sufsafeh  to  6,937  feet,  whilst  the 
intervening  space  is  cut  up  by  a  series  of  deep  clefts 
into  numerous  peaks  of  lower  altitude.  On  the  west 
the  mountain  is  bounded  by  Wady  el-Leja,  and  on  the 
east  by  Wady  ed-Deir ;  both  valleys  run  northwards, 
and  the  former  sweeping  round  tho  toot  of  Sufsafeh, 
which  rises  almost  precipitously  to  a  height  of  2,000  feet, 
joins  the  latter  at  Aaron's  Mound  (Harun).  To  the 
north  of  the  Ras  Sufsafeh,  and  sloping  uniformly  down 
to  its  very  base,  lies  the  plain  of  Er  Rah.ah,  containing 
400  acres  of  available  standing-ground  directly  in  front 
of  the  mountain.  The  southern  boundary  is  formed 
by  Wady  Sobaiyeh,  the  bed  of  which  is  separated  by 
nearly  a  mUe  and  a  quarter  of  rugged  broken  ground 
from  the  peak  of  Jebel  Musa.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  block  Musa-Sufsafeh  is  almost  isolated,  and  we 
must  mention  another  feature,  Wady  Shreich,  which 
runs  nearly  parallel  to  Wady  Leja,  and  cuts  off,  as  it 
were,  a  thin  slice  from  the  western  face  of  the  mountain. 

Though  the  peak  Jebol  Musa  has  beou  identified  with 
Sinai  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  it  cannot  be  seen 
from  the  plain  of  Er  Rahah,  and  there  is  not  sufficient 
space  near  the  mountain  to  accommodate  tho  Israelites 
in  Wady  Sebaiyeh.  Tho  Ras  Sufsafeh,  on  tho  other 
hand,  stands  directly  over  tho  plain  of  Er  Rahah,  and 
as  we  find  in  it  every  topographical  feature  required 
by  tho  Bible  even  to  the  minutest  detail,  wo  would 
identify  it  with  the  Mount  of  the  Law  in  iireference  to 
the  rival  peak  Jobel  Musa.  We  have  here  a  mountain 
summit  overlooking  a  jjlain  which,  ^vith  its  branches 
Seil  Leja  and  Wady  ed-Deir,  contains  4,293,000  squ.aro 
yards  in  full  view  of  the  mount,  ample  standing- 
ground  for  the  Israelites  without  including  the  moim- 
tain  slopes  on  which  large  numbers  of  people  could 
havo  stood.  There  is  also  in  tho  valleys  within  a 
radius  of  six  miles  of  Ras  Sufsafeh  sufficient  sp.aco 
for  the  whole  multitude  to  li.ave  encamped,  and  from 
this  distance  they  could  easily  havo  been  assembled 
before  the  mount  ou  any  special  occasion.  On  Er 
R.ahah  tho  people  would  bo  able  to  stand  at  "the  nether 
part  of  the  mount,"  on  slojiing  ground  where  they 
would  be  well  placed  for  hearing  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
when  He  spake  "  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,"  and  they 
would  be  able  to  "  remove  and  stand  afar  off "  on  the 
ground  to  the  north  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nagb 
Hawa.  The  peak  of  tho  Ras  Sufsafeh  is  tlio  first 
object  which  strikes  the  eyo  of  tho  traveller  as  he 
leaves  the  Nagb,  and  from  that  moment  he  never  loses 
sight  of  the  '"  top  of  the  mount "  till  he  reaches  the 
foot  of  tho  great  mass  which  rises  so  abniptly  that  it 
m.ay  well  be  described  as  a  mountain  that  cau  be 
"  touched."  Tho  block  of  Musa-Sufsafeh  is  so  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  surrounding  mountains  that 
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there  would  bo  uo  difficulty  in  placing  bounds  round  it, 
and  there  is  in  its  •s'ieiuity  a  better  sui)ply  of  Tvater  and 
pastm-age  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  peninsula; 
besides  six  perennial  streams,  there  are  several  large 
and  good  springs ;  the  numerous  gardens  show  what 
can  bo  produced  by  a  little  cultivation,  and  everywhere 
amongst  the  mountains  there  are  small  basins  in  which 
grass  and  other  desert  vegetation  grow  m  great  pro- 
fusion. Without  attempting  to  localise  the  minor  inci- 
dents of  the  narrative,  wo  may  point  out  how  well  the 
features  of  Wady  Shr?ich,  with  its  tiny  stream,  its  easy 
ascent  to  the  mountain,  and  the  bend  near  its  mouth, 
lend  themselves  to  tho  incident  of  the  Golden  Calf ; 
and  the  peculiar  featm-es  of  Jebel  Moueijah  (the  Mount 
of  Conference)  well  adapt  it  to  have  been  the  original 
site  of  the  Tabernacle  of  Witness. 

We  may  now  turn  to  an  examination  of  the  route 
followed  by  tho  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Sinai.  We 
have  already  seen  that  their  three  days'  march  from 
Rameses  woidd  bring  them  to  the  western  arm  of  the 
Rod  Sea,  but  the  point  at  which  they  crossed  is  a 
matter  of  some  dispute ;  the  opinion  generally  adojited 
is  that  it  was  at  or  near  Suez,  and  this  view  has  in 
its  favour  a  tradition  as  old  as  the  sixth  century. 
Wherever  the  passage  was  effected,  the  first  camp  in 
the  desert  would  naturally  be  pitched  round  the  oasis 
of  Ayim  Musa  (the  "  springs  of  Moses"),  whore  there 
was  in  the  sixth  century  a  small  commemorative  chapel. 
From  tliese  springs  or  wells  the  first  stage  in  the  march 
of  the  Israelites  is  marked  out  by  nature,  for  to  reach 
Jebel  Musa-Sufsafeh  they  must  have  travelled  south- 
wards over  the  ban-en  district  between  the  range  of 
Er  Rahah  and  the  sea.  To  this  tr.act  the  Bible  gives 
two  names,  "the  wilderness  of  Shur  "  (Exod.  xv.  22) 
and  the  "  Wilderness  of  Etham  "  (Numb,  xxxiii.  8). 
The  first  name,  Shur  ("wall "),  is  perhaps  derived  from 
the  i-emarkable  wall-like  escarpment  which  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Tih  plateau ;  and  the  second, 
Etham,  is  possibly  tlie  same  as  Pithom,  a  frontier 
town  of  Egypt  towards  the  desert ;  and  we  may 
suggest  that  the  desert  was  known  to  tho  Egyptians 
as  that  of  Etham,  and  to  the  desert  tribes  as  that  of 
Shiu',  whilst  Moses  would  be  equally  acquainted  with 
both  names. 

As  tho  Israelites,  leaving  Ayun  Musa,  turned  their 
faces  southwards  away  from  the  land  of  their  bondage 
and  the  scene  of  their  great  deliverance,  they  must 
have  gazed  on  the  same  features  that  now  strike  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  on  his  way  from  Suez  to  Jebel 
MMsa,  for  the  general  aspect  of  the  desert  can  have 
altered  little.  On  their  left  would  be  the  long  level 
range  of  Er  Rahah ;  in  front,  the  terraced  plain  several 
miles  broad,  sloping  gently  down  to  the  bright  blue 
sea,  and  beyond  the  sea  to  their  right  the  picturesque 
lino  of  cliffs,  on  one  point  of  which  the  name  of  Ras 
Atakah  (Mount  of  Deliverance)  still  lingers.  Nor 
would  the  minor  features  of  that  barren  desolate  wil- 
derness be  wanting,  though  they  have  prob.ably  been 
modified  by  the  action  of  weather  during  the  coui-so  of 
ages ;  the   quaint,  table-topped    hills  and   ridges  ;  the 


ever  ceaseless  sand-drift  moving  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  the  stones  furrowed,  and  seamed,  and  scored 
by  its  action ;  tho  blackened  pebbles,  the  bright  sun, 
the  scanty  shrubs,  and  the  arid  soil,  brightened,  it  may 
be,  by  tlie  few  blades  of  grass  that  spring  up  like  ma^c 
after  heavy  rain.  In  this  dreary  wilderness  tliey  went 
three  days  "and  found  no  water,"  and  when  they  at 
last  reached  Marah,  it  was  to  find  tlie  water  unfit  for 
(bulking,  salt  and  bitter,  as  all  the  .springs  in  this 
district  remain  to  the  present  day.  The  water  was 
miraculously  sweetened  for  them  by  casting  a  tree  or 
shrub  into  it ;  but  as  the  Bible  does  not  mention  its 
name,  it  is  useless  to  inquu-e  what  particular  shi-ub  was 
used,  especially  as  the  Bedawi  know  of  no  means  of 
sweetening  the  water.  Marah  has  been  identified  with 
Aiu  Hawarah  or  Wady  Amarah,  and  either  locality 
would  be  suitable. 

The  next  stage  in  the  journey  was  Elim,  where 
there  were  twelve  wells  and  seventy  palm-trees,  and 
this  we  may  locate  either  at  Wady  Gharandel,  where 
there  is  a  comparatively  fertile  valley  with  tamarisks, 
palms,  and  other  vegetation,  and  a  stream  of  water 
with  large  pools  surrounded  by  bulrushes ;  or  with 
Wady  Useit,  where  there  is  a  broad  open  jilaiu  with 
springs  of  brackish  water  and  a  few  clumps  of  palm- 
trees.  From  Wady  Useit,  two  roads  lead  to  Jebel 
Musa :  one,  the  north  route,  iiins  up  "^Tady  Hamr,  and 
thence  past  Sai-abit  cl-Khadim  to  Wady  es-^eikh ; 
tho  other,  tho  coast  route,  turns  down  Wady  Taiyibeh 
to  the  sea,  and  thence  follows  the  course  of  Wady 
Feiran.  Both  routes  are  practicable  for  such  wagons 
as  were  employed  to  carry  the  Tabernacle  after  the 
Israelites  left  Sinai,  and  which  perhaps  accompanied 
them  from  Egypt,  and  both  have  a  sufficiency  of  water. 
The  coast  route  is  far  the  most  easy,  and  we  have  an 
indication  that  this  was  followed  by  the  Israelites  in 
Numb,  xxxiii.  10,  which  places  the  encampment  on  the 
sea-coast,  probably  on  the  broad  level  plaiu  at  the  mouth 
of  Wady  Taiyibeh.  The  next  station  is  the  WUdemess 
of  Sin,  which  we  would  identify  with  El  Markha,  an 
extensive  plain  on  the  coast,  open,  level,  covered  in 
parts  with  slight  vegetation,  and  well  suited  for  a  large 
encampment.  From  this  point,  three  roads,  which 
afterwards  join  each  other,  branch  off ;  one  passes  over 
the  Nagb  Buderah  to  Wady  Mukatteb,  another  turns 
up  Seih  Sidreh  to  the  same  j)lace,  and  thence  both  pass 
to  Wady  Feiran,  whilst  tho  third  follows  the  course  of 
Wady  Feir.an  throughout.  Tlie  first  is  impracticable 
for  the  passage  of  a  large  host,  but  the  two  latter 
routes  are  perfectly  easy,  and  tho  Israelites  may  have 
followed  either  or  both.  Tho  two  next  encampments, 
Dophkah  and  Alush,  ,ire  mere  names  in  the  itiuer.ary 
without  any  special  description  ;  they  were  iutermediato 
stations  between  the  Wddomess  of  Sin  and  Rephidim, 
and  consequently,  if  our  xiew  of  tho  route  is  correct, 
must  have  been  in  Wady  Feii-an. 

Tho  most  important  station  between  the  Rod  Sea  and 
Sinai  is  Rephidim,  the  scene  of  the  victory  over  the 
Amalekltes,  and  this,  following  Lepsius  and  Stanley,  wo 
would  locate  at  Feiran,  tlie  site  assigned  to  Rephidim 
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(From  a  Photograph  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai.) 


by  early  Christian  tradition.  The  position  of  Fcirau 
answers  in  evei*y  respect  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Bible  narrative.  The  Amalekites  in  position  above  the 
ruins  Tvonld  be  well  supplied  with  water,  whilst  the 
Israelites  would  have  found  no  water  dui'ing  their 
three  days'  march  from  El  Martha,  and  we  can  well 
imagine  that  when  they  ai-rived,  weary  and  thirsty,  at 
the  place  where  they  had  been  led  to  expect  water,  and 
found  it  occupied  by  the  Amalekites,  they  would  give 
vent  to  those  mm-murings  which  led  to  the  miraculous 
supply  when  Moses  struck  the  rock.  Not  far  from 
this  place  a  rock,  Hesy  el-Khattatin,  was  shown  by 
the  Bedawin  to  Professor  Palmer  as  that  from  which 
the  water  iiowed.  In  endeavouring  to  fix  the  site  of 
the  battle  of  Eephidim,  there  is  no  occasion  to  search 
for  a  large  battle-field  according  to  modern  ideas :  we 
should  rather  consider  what  the  Amalekites  thought 
of  the  Israelites  at  this  stage  of  their  journey,  and 
where  they  would  probably  make  an  clEox't  to  stop 
their  advance.  Tliey  could  not  have  known  that  the 
Israelites  were  proceeding  to  Jebel  Musa  under  Divine 
guidance,  and  probalily  looked  upon  them  as  a  people 
who,  having  escaped  from  tlieir  bondage  in  Egyjjt, 
werp  trying  to  force  their  way  eastwards  along  the 
great  highway  that  runs  through  tlie  peninsula,  or  to 
conquer  the  country  with  a  view  to  its  future  settlement. 


In  either  case  they  would  naturally  assemble  their 
forces  in  some  strong  position,  and  try  to  fight  a  de- 
cisive action  before  the  Israelites  reached  the  heart  of 
the  country.  Such  a  position  there  is  at  Feu\in,  pro- 
tecting the  rich  palm-gi-ove  and  the  stream  of  water, 
objects  whicli  must  always  have  been  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  desert  tribes.  Here, 
secure  from  any  danger  of  a  flank  attack,  with  good 
roads  leading  to  the  rear  in  case  of  defeat,  they 
would  offer  battle  to  the  Israelites,  who  miglit  be  ex- 
pected to  arrive  faint  and  weary  after  three  days' 
journey  without  water,  with  every  chance  of  success. 
The  topogi-aphical  features  of  Feiran  lend  themselves 
readily  to  the  minor  incidents  of  the  battle ;  detach- 
ments coming  down  Wadies  Nisrin  and  Rummaneh 
would  be  able  to  harass  the  rear  of  the  Israelite  host 
(Dent.  XXV.  IS") ;  and  on  the  hill  of  Jebel  et-Taliimeli 
Moses  may  have  stood,  secure  from  hostile  darts,  whilst 
the  battle  was  raging  beneath  him.  Jerome,  Cosmas, 
Antoninus,  and  other  old  writers  place  Bephidim  at 
Feiran,  and  tell  us  that  an  oratory  was  erected  there 
with  its  altar  over  the  stones,  wliich  it  was  believed 
were  those  on  which  Moses  rested  during  the  battle. 
j  The  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  who  has  paid  three  visits  to 
:  the  Peninsula,  and  those  writers  who  believe  that  the 
I  Israelites  followed  the  north  route  from  "Wady  Useit, 
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identify  Rephidim  with  El  Wati3'eh,  a  remarkable  pass 
through  the  granite  wall  that  shats  iu  Jebel  Miisa ;  but 
wo  do  not  think  that  this  place  answers  the  required 
conditions  so  well  as  Feiran. 

There  are  two  practicable  routes  from  Feiran  to 
Jebel  Musa-Sufsafeh :  one  following  the  course  of  the 
Wady  es-Sheikh  throughout ;  the  other  passing  up 
Wady  Solaf  and  across  the  low  hUls  to  El  Watiyeh, 
or  turning  through  the  Nagb  Hawa  to  the  plain  of 
Er  Rahah.  Either  or  both  of  these  routes  may  have 
been  followed  by  the  Israelites ;  the  main  body,  with 
the  flocks  and  herds,  may  have  gone  round  by  the 
Wady  es-Sheikh,  whilst  Moses  and  the  elders  travelled 
by  the  shorter  route  of  Wady  Sokf . 

Wo  have  thus  followed  the  Israelites  from  their 
encampment  after  crossing  the  Red  Sea  to  the  camp 
before  the  mount,  iu  which  they  remained  for  a  year, 
and  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  route  by  which 
they  left  the  peninsula.  Unfortunately,  our  knowledge 
of  the  country  to  the  north-east  of  Jebel  Musa  is  confined 
to  the  route  usually  followed  by  tnvvellors  on  theu'  way 
northwards  to  Petra  and  Palestine,  and  the  Bible  nar- 
rative merely  gives  the  names  of  certain  encampments 
on  the  Hno  of  march.  We  may,  however,  infer  that 
the  pass  by  which  they  ascended  to  the  Tih  plateau  was 
practicable  for  light  wagons,  and  perhaps  also,  from 
the  absence  of  the  name  in  the  fu-st  part  of  the  journey, 
that  they  did  not  pass  by  Akabah  (Eziou-geber  or  Elath). 
A  very  natural  and  probable  route  would  be  do\vn  the 
Wady  Saal,  and  thence  by  Erweis  el-Ebeirig  to  Aiu 
Hudherah,  usually  identified  with  Hazeroth.  From  this 
point,  however,  the  line  of  route  is  doubtful.  We  can 
hardly  suppose  that  the  Israelites  turned  down  to  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  Elath  or  of 
the  sea  iu  the  Bible  at  this  stage,  and  wo  know  of 
no  good  road  to  the  Tih  pLiteau  with  the  exception 
of  one   followed  by   a   German  traveller  iu  the  early 


part  of  the  present  century.  We  gather  from  his 
account,  which  is  very  meagre,  that  he  passed  up  a 
valley  near  Jebel  Aradeh,  and  found  a  good  open 
road  all  the  way ;  unfortunately,  no  one  has  followed 
the  same  route  since,  but  it  is  such  a  hkely  one  for 
the  Israelites  to  have  taken  that,  uutU  the  country  is 
explored,  wo  would  propose  to  adopt  it.  At  Erweis 
el-Ebeirig  the  gi-ound  for  more  than  a  mile,  in  every 
direction,  is  covered  with  cui-iously  arranged  stones, 
evidently  the  remains  of  a  large  encampment,  and  the 
Bedawin  have  a  strange  story  connecting  the  place 
with  a  lost  caravan.  This  has  induced  Professor 
Pahner  to  identify  it  ivith  Kibroth-hattaavah,  the  scene 
of  the  "very  great  plague"  described  in  Numb.  xi. 
31 — 34;  and  if  the  route  followed  by  the  Israelites 
was  by  Wady  Saal  and  Ain  Hudlierah,  the  position 
of  Erweis  el-Ebeirig  woidd  correspond  with  that  of 
Kiljroth-liattaavah  in  the  Bible  narrative.  It  was  not 
far  from  this  place  that  Dean  Stanley,  in  1852-3,  met 
with  large  flights  of  cranes  which  darkened  the  sky, 
and  Schubert  appears  to  have  seen  a  similar  flight  near 
the  same  spot.  The  valley  in  which  Aiu  Hudherah  is 
situated  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  iu  the  whole 
peuinsida ;  the  high  sandstone  cliffs  on  either  side  are 
broken  into  the  most  fantastic  forms,  and  glow  %vith  a 
variety  of  brilliant  colours ;  bright  red  facUng  away  to 
salmon  colour  and  the  delicate  pink  blush  of  the  rose, 
rich  purple  changing  to  every  shade  of  violet,  bright 
yellow,  pearly  white,  grey,  dull  brown,  and  deep  olive, 
make  up  a  picture  which  must  be  seen  to  be  realised. 
In  the  midst  of  the  valley,  amid  great  banks  of  golden 
sand,  rise  the  stately  palms  that  mark  the  position  of 
the  f  oimtain  of  Ain  Hudherah  (Hazeroth  i,  where  Miriam 
was  smitten  with  leprosy  (Numb.  xii.  10).  The  ques- 
tion of  the  route  followed  liy  the  Israelites  after  they 
reached  the  plateau  of  the  Tih  we  must  leave  for 
future  consideration. 
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,  HILIPPI  (anciently  KpriflSfs,  "  Fotxntains," 
new-built  and  new-named  by  Philip  of 
Macedon)  was  the  first  place  in  Europe 
where  the  Gospel  was  preached  by  the 
Apostlo  Paul.'  Very  simply  did  the  evangelisation 
of  the  continent  begin.  "  We  went  out  of  the  city  by  a 
river-side,  where  we  supposed  that  there  was  a  place  of 
pi'ayer  (for  the  Jews) ;  and  we  spake  unto  the  women  ' 
who  resorted  thither.'"-  In  Philippi,  also,  broke  out  the 
earliest  strictly  Gentile  persecution — presage  of  a  world 

1  Acts  xvi,  12.  Philippi  is  here  said  to  be  the  first  town  of 
Macedonia  at  which  the  Apostle  and  his  companions  arrived  in 
their  journey  (not  "  chief").  It  had  been  made  a  "  colony  "  by 
Augustus,  after  the  great  victory  over  Brutus  and  Cassius,  B.C.  42.   ' 

-  Acts  xvi.  13.  The  above  rendering:  gives  the  sense  of  the 
phrase  oS  ti'o/i/CoMet'  irpoj-euxvi'  eivai  (the  accepted  reading). 


in  arms  against  the  Christian  faith;  and  there,  for 
the  first  time,  did  the  Apostle  invoke  the  protection  of 
the  Roman  name.  The  visit  was  altogether  a  memor- 
able one,  and  the  PhUippiau  believers  were  not  slow  to 
apprehend  the  honour  that  had  been  conferred  on  their 
city,  or  the  affection  of  the  tea,chor  who  had  so  suffered 
among  them.  When  Paul,  with  his  companions  Silas  and 
Timothy,  departed  from  Philippi,  there  were  "  bretliren  " 
to  whom  ho  bade  farewell.  The  ''house of  Lydia  "  was 
already  a  gathering-place  for  the  believers  in  Christ.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  Luke,  who  was  also  in  the 
apostolic  company,  was  left   Ijehind  for  a  season^  to 

^  Luke  iirst  speaks  of  himself  in  Acts  xvi.  11.  "Loosing  from 
Troas,  we  came  with  a  straight  course,"  &c.  The  first  person 
disappears  after  the  record  of  the  Philippian  visit,  and  reappears 
later  on  at  Philippi  (Acta  xx.  5,  (3). 
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minister  to  the  iufaut  church ;  but,  however  this  may 
have  been,  the  Philippiaus  showed  from  the  fii'st 
the  most  generous  kindness  to  the  Ajjostle.  Even  in 
Thessalonica — the  very  next  stage  in  his  journey — they 
"  sent  once  and  again  "  unto  his  necessities ;  aud  wheu 
he  had  left  tlie  Macedonian  pro-\-iuce,  and  had  reached 
Coriuth,  the  friendly  aud  acceptable  supply  coutinued.^ 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  Apostle,  that  what  he  would 
not  receive  from  the  proud  and  wealthy  Corinthians,  he 
frankly  accepted  from  the  comparatively  poor  people  of 
Macedonia.  Where  there  was  no  love,  where  the  ailee- 
tion  was  but  dubious,  he  spurned  the  gift. 

2.  We  read  no  more  of  PhUippi  until  the  time  of  that 
memorable  visit  to  Corinth  iu  which  St.  Paul  wi'ote  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Before  that  visit,  the  Apostle 
passed  through  Macedonia,  making  Philippi,  no  doubt, 
one  of  his  halting  places,  and,  probably,  wi-itiug  thence 
his  second  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  if  not  also  that  to 
the  Galatiaus."  Then,  after  the  three  mouths'  stay  at 
Coriuth,  St.  Paid,  with  some  of  his  comrades,  "  sailed 
away  from  Philippi,"  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem.  This 
was  the  last  visit  to  the  city  before  his  imprisonment. 
The  afEoctionate  relations  that  ho  cultivated  with  the 
Philippian  Christians  had  evidently  continued  in  all 
their  fervour.  Whether  present  or  absent,  he  had  them 
in  his  heart,  and  the  Epistlo  now  before  us,  written  at 
one  of  the  most  critical  stages  of  his  Roman  captivity, 
indicates  the  relief  that  ho  foimd  in  communication  with 
these,  his  best  and  most  loyal  friends. 

3.  The  reasons  which  induce  us  to  place  the  PhUip- 
pian  letter  latest  among  the  Epistles  of  the  first  Roman 
captivity  have  boon  already  pointed  out.^  Bm-rhus  was 
dead ;  Tigellinus  filled  his  place ;  Poppaea,  the  Jewish 
wife  of  Nero,  was  at  the  height  of  her  ascendancy. 
Every  prospect  was  dark  for  the  Apostle.  Ho  had 
himself,  as  it  would  appear,  been  removed  into  a  more 
rigorous  confinement.  Certain  things,  at  any  rate, 
had  " happened  to"  him  of  an  apparently  imfavour- 
able  character,  although  overruled  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence for  good — occurrences  plainly  additional  to  the 
simple  fact  of  his  imprisonment.  From  his  mention  of 
the  Prretorium  (E.  V.,  "  palace  "),  i.e.,  the  head-cj^uarters 
of  the  Roman  city-guard,  or  the  barracks  of  the  imperial 
guard  on  the  Palatine  liill,*  we  should  gather  that  he 
had  been  transferred  from  custody  in  his  "own  hired 
house"  to  a  closer  military  surveillance,  iu  prospect  of 
a  trial  which  would  bring  to  him  release  or  martyrdom. 

4.  At  this  crisis  it  was  that  Epaphroditus  arrived  as 
messenger  of  the  PliiUppian  church  to  minister  to  the 
Apostle's  wants.  His  advent  was  welcome  on  every 
account,  not  only  for  the  .sj-mpathy  shown  and  the 
supply  provided,  but  because  it  was  a  renewal  of 
former  kindness.     For   some   years,  it  woidd  appear, 


>  See  2  Cor.  xi.  9 — "  When  I  was  present  with  you,  and  wanted, 
that  which  was  lacking  to  me  the  brethren  which  came 
from  Macedonia  supplied." 

2  See  Bible  Eddcatok,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  4(i,  80. 

^  See  Bible  Educator.  Vol.  IV.,  p.  1.5S. 

'*  See  Canon  Ijightfoot'd  elaborate  note  ou  Vroiioriwni,  chap.  i. 
13,  p.  97  sq.  He  gives  a  different  exx>lanatiou,  but  his  reasonings 
«eem  hardly  satisfactory. 


the  Philippiaus  had  omitted  to  furnish  help  of  the  kind 
that  had  so  greatly  cheered  St.  Paul  iu  Thessalonica 
and  Corinth.  They  had,  indeed,  in  response  to  his 
appeal,  most  gladly  and  liberally  contributed  to  the 
relief  of  the  destitute  Christians  in  Jerusalem;*  but  to 
himself  they  had  given  nothing.  Not  that  this  was  felt 
as  a  slight,  or  imijuted  as  blame — they  had  only  "  lacked 
opportunity ;"  their  disposition  toward  the  Apostle  was 
as  fervently  genei'ous  as  ever.  But  "  now  at  the  last" 
this  generosity  had  again  found  fidl  vent,  and  the  sensi- 
tive heart  of  the  aged  servant  of  Clu-ist  is  full  of  joy : 
"  Te  have  well  done,  that  ye  did  communicate  with  my 
affliction."''  For  a  while  Epaphi-oditus  had  remained 
with  the  diminished  band  of  St.  Paul's  helpers,  aud  had 
wrought  beyond  his  strength,  for  it  would  appear  that 
many  of  the  friends,  whose  names  we  read  iu  earlier 
epistles,  had  departed.  Some  had  been  sent  away  on 
the  Ajjostle's  errands,  as  Tychicus,  Epaphras;  others 
were  becoming  absorbed  in  personal  affairs.  "  They 
all,"  says  the  old  man,  sadly,  "  seek  their  own."'  Only 
Timothy  was  left,  aud  Epaphroditus  threw  himself 
into  the  work  with  such  zeal  as  to  endanger  Ids  life. 
Happily  he  had  recovered,  but  not  before  the  PhOijjpian 
church  had  heard  of  his  peril,  and  had  been  filled  with 
sorrowing  anxiety.  To  reassure  them,  therefore,  as  well 
as  to  convey  the  expression  of  St.  Raid's  gi'atitude  to  his 
old  friends,  Epaphroditus  is  made  the  bearer  of  this 
letter. 

5.  A  closer  examination  of  the  Epistle  will  bring  to 
light  another  apparent  purpose  of  the  Apostle,  hinted, 
indeed,  with  exquisite  delicacy,  and  to  be  traced  only 
by  those  who  read  "  between  the  lines."  The  earnest 
and  repeated  injunctions  against  mutual  jealousy,  vain- 
glory, and  strife,  seem  to  irajjly  the  existence  in  this 
othei-wise  right-hearted  church  of  a  self-seeking  spirit, 
wliich,  if  it  had  not  broken  out  into  open  dissension, 
stUl  threatened  the  peace  of  the  community.  "  Stand 
fast  in  one  .spirit.  Be  like-minded,  having  the  same 
love,  of  one  accord,  of  one  miud.  Let  this  mind  be  in 
you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.  Do  all  things 
without  murmui'ings  and  disputings.  Let  us  walk  by  the 
same  rule,  let  us  mind  the  same  thing."  These  aud 
similar  exhortations  scattered  through  the  Epistle,  with 
the  marked  repetition  of  the  word  all  in  the  expression 
of  the  Apostle's  good  wishes,^  show  an  intensity  and 
persistency  iu  dwelling  on  this  one  theme,  which  would 
have  been  somewhat  out  of  place  had  there  been  no 
danger.  The  warm  words  iu  which  the  Apostle  again 
aud  again  commends  Epaphroditus  suggest  that  the 
latter  waste  some  extent  the  object  of  jealousy;  but 
however  this  may  be,  wo  have  the  names  of  two,  at  least, 
who  had  quarrelled — two  female  members  of  the  church 
— Euodia  (not  Euodias,  as  E.  V.)  and  Syntyche.     These 


s  3  Cor.  Tiii.  1—5.  '^  Chap.  iv.  10—14. 

7  Chap.  ii.  21.  Observe,  the  Apostle  is  not  here  laying  down 
any  general  maxim,  "All  seek  their  own;"  but  is  speaking  of  his 
former  associates — they  are  all  (ul  wtii'Ter)  seeking  their  own — set 
on  private  and  seltish  interests.  Uemas  was  one  of  them.  See 
Col.  iv.  14,  and  compare  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  The  Epistle  to  the  Phihp- 
plans  stands  between  the  two. 

s  See  especially  chap.  i.  3—8. 
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St.  Paid  beseeches  "  to  be  of  the  same  mind  iu  tlie 
Lord;"  and  personally  addressing  an  elder  or  pastor  of 
the  oluirch  as  his  "  true  yokefellow,"  entreats  him  to 
"  help  "  these  Christian  ladies  to  settle  their  dispute, 
"  inasmuch,"  adds  the  Apostle,  "  as  they  laboured  with 
me  in  tlio  Gospel." '  It  may  be  observed  that  the  very 
energy  of  disposition  which,  when  rightly  directed,  leads 
to  the  highest  forms  of  Christian  activity,  as  well  as  the 
sensitive  adherence  to  principle  which  marks  a  style  of 
character  like  that  of  the  Philippiaus,  will  often  expose 
to  precisely  the  same  danger.  Those  who  care  but  little 
about  their  beliefs  and  labours  wdl,  without  resentment, 
allow  them  to  be  misunderstood,  or  oven  disparaged; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  that  which  begins  in  enthusiasm 
often  ends  in  strife. 

6.  Apart  from  the  indication  of  this  danger,  however, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Phdippian  church  to  arouse  the 
Apostle's  fears,  or  to  incur  Ids  rebuke.  The  unsophis- 
ticated men  of  Macedonia  were  little  likely  to  bo  per- 
verted by  the  specidations  which  threatened  the  stability 
of  the  Colossians;  and  the  Judaisiug  tendency,  which 
was  the  bane  of  the  early  churches,  is  only  meutioucd  as 
a  source  of  mischief,  well  understood  indeed,  but  not 
practically  affecting  the  church  at  Philippi.  Of  all  St. 
Paul's  writings  this  is  the  simuiest.  Its  burden,  uttered 
like  a  refrain  of  some  glad  song,  is  "  Rejoice !  "  -  No 
doubt  it  was  a  cherished  memory  in  the  Philippian 
church  that  Paul  and  Silas  had  prayed  and  sung  i^raises 
at  midnight  when  '•  fast  in  the  stocks  "  iu  the  "  inner 
prison "  of  their  tovni ;  now,  from  the  depth  of  a  yet 
sadder  incarcei-ation,  and  iu  what  must  outwardly  have 
seemed  a  darker  night,  is  heard  the  selfsame  music. 

7.  So  true  is  the  Epistle  to  all  that  wo  can  conceive 
of  the  great  Apostle's  character,  and  so  artless  and 
unstudied  is  it  in  tone,  that  it  is  wonderful  to  find  any 
ono  disputing  its  genuineness  on  internal  grounds. 
That  this  has  been  done  is  one  of  the  very  perversities 
of  criticism.  The  objections  of  Baur  (of  which  a  suffi- 
cient account  wiU  be  found  iu  the  introduction  to  Dr. 
Eadie's  Commentary,  "  rest,"  says  Bleek,  "  sometimes  on 
perverse  interpretations  of  separate  jiassages,  sometimes 
on  arbitrai-y  historical  assumptions,  while  in  other  cases 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  they  were  meant  in  earnest."-' 
The  hand  as  well  as  tlie  heart  of  Paul  cannot  but  be 
discerned  by  every  unprejudiced  reader  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  Epistle.  Here  are  his  specially- 
characteristic  doctrmes,''  his  favourite  illustrations,*  his 

1  The  E.  v.,  "  Help  those  womeu  which  lahoured  with 
me,"  obscures  the  certain  reference  to  Euodia  and  Syutyche,  iu 
ai)v\nfxftavau  alna'ii,  aiTd'Cf  (niv/;('X,)(Tuv — words  which  Can  Only  bear 
the  construction  above  given. 

2  Chap.  i.  *i,  "  nialcing  request  Kith  joy ;"  18,  "I  rfjoioe,  yea,  and 
will  rejoice ;"  25,  "  Your  furtherance  and  joy  of  f;iith  ;"  ii.  2,  "  Fuliil 
ye  my  jo]f ;"  17,  18,  "I  joy  and  rtjoice  with  you  all :  do  ye  joy  and 
rejoice  with  me  ;"  iii.  1,  '*  Finally,  iny  brethren,  vi'joice  in  the  Lord;" 
iv.  1,  "  My  brethren  .  .  .  my  jon  and  crown  ;"  iv.  4,  "  Rejoice  in 
the  Lord  alway:  and  again  I  say,  Rejoice."  Other  passages  are  in 
the  same  strain. 

3  See  Canon  Lightfoot's  EpiHU  to  tlic  PhiUppians,  p.  73. 

4  Note  especially  the  thought  of  conformity  to  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  (chap.  iii.  10,  II),  and  of  Him  as  our 
righteousness  (iii.   9). 

s  Compare  chap,  iii,  2,  3  with  Eom.  ii.  23  j  chap.  iv.  IS  with 
Bom.  xii.  1. 


very  turns  of  phrase."  The  pathos  with  which  he  de- 
scribes his  trials  is  beyond  a  forger's  ai-t,  while  if  the 
language  of  aspiration  and  hope  which  the  Epistle  con- 
tains throughout  be  the  product  of  another  mind,  we  cau 
but  say,  "  A  second  Paul,  or  even  a  greater,  is  here ! "  ' 
The  intei'nal  evidence  is  at  every  point  corroborated 
by  external  testimony.  In  the  earliest  ages  there  is  no 
indication  that  the  Epistle  was  ever  disputed.  It  is 
quoted  by  the  most  ancient  Christian  writers ;  and,  in 
particular,  the  thought  of  "  citizenship  in  heaven  "  (chap, 
i.  27 ;  iii.  20)  seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  this 
Epistle  (for  it  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Scripture)  into 
the  vocabidai-y  of  the  Church."  All  the  evidence,  iu 
fact,  from  MSS.,  versions,  and  quotations,  by  which  the 
canonicity  of  the  New  Testament  ivritings  is  established, 
applies  to  this  Epistle,  with  absolutely  nothing  to  thi'ow 
into  the  opposite  scale. 

8.  The  arrangement  of  the  letter  is  entirely  informal. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  letter,  simply  and  enthely,  one  topic  sug- 
gesting another  in  natural  course.  For  convenience  in 
studying,  the  following  order  may  be  specified. 

I.  Address  and  Greeting  (chap.  i.  1 — 11).  Hero 
it  is  observable  that  the  letter  is  addi-essed  to  an  or- 
ganised church,  with  "  bishops  and  deacons."  Compare 
the  thanksgiving  and  the  prayer  with  those  in  Col.  i. 
The  spirit  is  the  same ;  the  difference  is  that  between 
the  Apostle's  address  to  Christians  whom  he  did  not 
personally  know,  and  that  to  his  own  familiar  friends. 

II.  The  Apostle's  own  Position  (chap.  i.  12 — 30). 
Into  this  he  enters  at  large,  as  likely  to  be  of  peculiar 
intex-est  to  the  Phdippians.  Three  things  are  specially 
noted  (1),  that  the  rigour  of  his  imprisonment  in  tho 
prastorian  camp  had  aided  the  dissemination  of  the 
Gospel.  For  Paul  to  be  talked  about  was  for  Christ 
to  be  known  (vy.  12, 13).  So  iu  chap.  iv.  22  we  read  that 
there  were  "saints  in  Caesar's  household."'-'  (2)  In  the 
Church  the  immediate  result  of  tho  Apostle's  trials  was 
an  extended  preaching  of  the  Gospel — by  some  iu  sin- 
cerity and  love,  by  others  in  a  malicious  spirit,  inasmuch 
as  they  seized  the  opportunity  of  insinuating  Jewish 
errors,  which  they  knew  the  Apostle  hated.  Never  was 
utterance  more  magnanimous  than  St.  Paid's  expression 
of  joy  that  even  thus  Christ  was  preached.  We  are 
ready  to  wonder  at  fii-st  that  he  who  so  sternly  denounced 
the  same  teachings  in  the  Galatian  churches  should 
acquiesce  in  them,  even  welcome  them,  in  Rome.  The 
explanation  of  tho  anomaly  is  plainly  that  in  the  former 
case  it  was  the  perversion  of  Christians,  in  the  latter  it 
was  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  that  he  had  in  mind. 
To  the  Galatians  ho  would  say,  Renounce  not  your 
faith  for  an  imperfect  form  of  Christianity ;  among  tho 
Romans,  Better  an  imperfect  Christianity  than  none. 
And  to  his  own  soul  the  discipline  was  salutary — the 
disciple  was  humbled  that  the  Master  might  be  exalted. 
(3)  In  a  sentence  the  Apostle  gives  the  motto  of  his  life : 

6  Compare  especially  chap.  Iv.  1  with  1  Cor.  xv.  58. 

7  See  especially  chap.  i.  21—25;  iii.  7—11,  20,  21. 

8  Clement  of  Rome,  §21;  Ep.  to  Diognetus,  §  5 ;  Justin  Martyr, 
Do  Resurrect.,  §  7. 

5  Ou  this  subject  see  Canon  Lightfoot's  singularly  interesting 
and  exhaustive  discussion  {PhiUppians,  p.  169  sq.). 
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"  To  me  to  live  is  Christ;"  then,  iu  irresistible  contrast, 
the  attractions  of  the  better  life  appear.  His  desire  is 
to  depart,  and  to  bo  with  Christ ;  i  yet  he  is  willing  to 
remain  wkUe  he  can  speak  or  work  for  his  Lord,  and 
for  the  souls  of  men.  "  And,"  he  says,  "  I  know  that  I 
shall  abide  and  continue  with  you  all."  There  is,  of 
course,  no  inspired  prophecy  here,  but  a  very  assured 
anticipation — fulfilled,  as  will  be  shown  iu  our  intro- 
duction to  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy. 

III.  Counsels  to  the  Philippians,  especially 
against  pride  and  partisanship  (chap.  i.  27 — ii.  18).  The 
key-note  of  this  exliortation  is,  "  Let  your  '  citizenship,' 
yonr  common  associated  life,  bo  worthy  of  the  Gospel " 
(a^ias  iro\iTev€a-9e).  In  the  special  form  of  this  exhorta- 
tion there  is  much  impressiveness.  The  evils  that  had 
crept  into  the  Philippian  church  specially  threatened  the 
stability  and  harmony  of  the  Christian  commonwealth ; 
"therefore,"  says  the  Apostle,  "be  of  one  mind;  strive 
together."  The  great  pattern  of  huuulity  and  self- 
abnegation  is  presented  in  Him,  who,  though  truly 
and  essentially  Divine,  regarded  not  even  equality  'svith 
God  as  an  honour  to  be  tenaciously  grasped,  but  conde- 
scended to  manhood  and  to  death  for  us.'-  In  closing 
his  appeal  here  to  the  PhUippians,  the  Apostle  refers 
again  to  his  own  sufferings.  Even  if,  contrary  to  his 
expectation  just  expressed,  his  blood  should  bo  .shed  in 
speedy  martyrdom,  as  a  libation  upon  the  sacrificial 
oifering  of  the  faith  of  these  his  brethren,  it  -vroidd  only 
add  to  his  joy. 

IV.  Personal,  and  Appaeent  Clo.5e  (chap.  ii.  19 
— iii.  1).  The  Apostle  hopes  to  send  Timothy,  has  now 
sent  Epaphroditus,  whom  he  affectionately  commends ; 
then,  as  if  to  close  the  salutation,  adds,  probably  "  with 
bis  own  hand,"  "  Finally,  brethi-en,  rejoice  in  the  Lord." 
The  words  that  foUow,  "  To  write  the  same  things,"  &c., 
have  been  variously  understood.  May  they  not  be  a 
half  apology,  so  to  speak,  for  his  persistent  dwelling  on 
this  one  theme  of  Christian  joy  ?  At  any  rate,  he  seems 
at  this  point  to  lay  down  his  pen.  When  ho  resumes  it, 
it  is  for  quite  another  theme. 

Y.  Caution  against  Judaism — The  Law  of 
Evangelical  Righteousness  (chap.  iii.  2 — iv.  1). 
This  familiar  section  begins  suddenly,  with  the  warning, 
"  Mark  ye  the  dogs  !  mark  the  evil  workers  !  mark  the 
concision  1" — plainly  a  reference  to  the  Judaisers  who 
might  yet  menace  the  Philippian  church.  The  Apostle 
speaks  mth  full  authority  ou  the  question,  for  he  also 
was  a  Jew.  perfect  in  legal  righteousness,  yet  for  Christ 
he  had  renounced  it  all.  Never  was  nobler  pietiu-e 
■drawn  than  this  self-delineation  of  a  consecrated  man. 


1  In  ver.  23  we  shoulil  read,  "  hiiviu?  my  (tv^)  desire  to  depart, 
and  to  be  with  Christ:  for  it  is  very  far  better"  (irnWu;  -jup 
fiuWdv  KpeiffCTov),  The  E.  v..  "havint?  a  desire,"  leaves  it  iu  some 
doubt  which  way  the  Apostie's  personal  preferences  inclined.  In 
Ilia  own  language  there  is  no  doubt  nt  all. 

*  On  the  great  passage,  chap.  ii.  5 — 11,  much  has  been  written, 
and  it  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  any  detailed  exposition  ;  the 
true  seuse,  it  is  believed,  is  given  above.  The  word  <ipn-a7(i<ir,  it 
has  been  satisfactorily  shown,  means  not  "robbery,"'  as  iu  E.  V,, 
but  a  thing  to  be  seized — an  object  of  eager  desire.  On  the  words 
rendered  "form"  and  "fashion,"  see  Trench's  N.  T.  Synonifms, 
series  2,  §  20. 


ending  with  a  solemn  protest  against  the  perversion 
of  Gospel  blessings.  The  "  enemies  of  the  cross  of 
Christ,"  for  whom  the  Apostle  wept,  were  not  its  open 
foes,  but  its  false  adherents — the" Antinomiaus"  of  the 
early  Church.  With  the  false  position  of  these  men  St. 
Paul  contrasts  the  heavenly  citizenship  (7roA(T€i;^a)  of 
believers,  and  declares  the  glorious  aim  of  the  Christian 
life  in  the  final  resurrection,  adding  the  lesson,  "  Stand 
fast  in  the  Lord."^ 

VI.  Renewed  Appeals  (chap.  iv.  1—9).  That  to 
Euodia  and  Syntyche  has  been  already  noted.  In  the 
reference  to  "  Clement "  *  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
he  is  simijly  mentioned  as  a  fellow-labourer  of  the 
Apostle,  or  is  besought  to  exert  his  influence  with  that 
of  St.  Paul's  "  true  yoke-fellow  "  for  the  reconciliation 
of  those  two  Christian  ladies.  The  former  seems  the 
likelier  explanation.  The  spirit  of  joy  is  then  again 
commended,  with  the  spirit  of  trust.  "  Be  anxiously 
troubled  (fiepi^i/uTe)  about  nothing,  and  the  peace  of 
God  shall  keep,  or  garrison  (cppovpiia-ei),  yonr  hearts." 
Sublimely  comprehensive  is  the  call  that  succeeds,  to 
the  pursuit  of  all  Christian  excellence.  Again  the 
Apostle  ^Tites  "  finally,"  but  he  has  yet  a  postscript  to 
add  on  personal  matters. 

VII.  Acknowledgment  op  the  Gifts  from 
Philippi — Doxologt,  Salutations,  and  Close 
(chap.  iv.  10 — 23).  The  references  of  the  Apostle  to 
the  gifts  brought  by  Epaphroditus,  and  to  former 
kindnesses  received  from  the  Philippians,  have  been 
ali'eady  noted.  His  acknowledgment  blends  gratitude 
with  manly  independence.  Rather  for  their  sakes  than 
for  his  own  is  their  liberality  valued  ;  and  iu  an  equally 
characteristic  strain  does  he  make  return  for  their 
kindness — "  Mij  God  shall  supply  all  youi'  need  " — as 
you  have  supplied  aU  mine.  The  greeting  that  follows 
is  threefold,  from  the  Apostle's  own  companions,  the 
church  in  Rome  generally,  and,  iu  particular,  the 
Christians  attached  to  the  "  household "  of  Nero — 
probably  freedmen  or  slaves  iu  the  Imperial  retinue. 
So  near  the  throne  had  the  power  of  the  Gospel 
reached. 

9.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  church  iu  Philippi 
is  almost  unknown.  Whether  Timothy  was  sent  accord- 
ing to  St.  Paul's  intention,  does  not  appear.  That  the 
Apostle  himself  was  able  after  a  while  to  fultO  his  pur- 
pose of  visiting  the  Philippian  church  will  be  hereafter 
shown.  In  the  next  century,  Polycarp,  bishop  of 
Smyrna,  addresses  an  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  still 
preserved  among  the  writings  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers. 
This,  however,  adds  but  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
church.  An  interesting  glimpse  of  their  kind  hospi- 
tality to  the  martyr,  Ignatius,  when  on  his  way  to  suffer 

3  It  is  clear  that  chap.  iv.  1  belongs  properly  to  chap,  iii.,  closing- 
the  reference  to  the  resurrection  precisely  as  St.'  Paul  had  done  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  5S,  employing  the  same  mode  of  appeal— "  Therefore,  my 
beloved  brethren  ;  "  and  inculciting  the  same  lesson—"  be  steadfast, 
immoveable,"  &c. 

■•  The  notion  entertained  by  some  that  this  Clement  was  the 
"  Bishop  of  Rome,"  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, included  among  the  works  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  is 
rendered  entirely  improbable  by  consideration  of  place  and  date. 
The  name  was  a  common  one. 
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at  Rome,  shows  that  the  ancient  chai-acter  of  the 
Philippians  remained ;  while,  on  the  otlier  hand,  a 
presbyter,  one  Valens,  had  brought  scandal  on  the 
church  by  his  avarice;  and  partly,  perhaps,  because 
this  vice  was  so  contrary  to  their  former  ha))it  and  dis- 
position, Polyearp  utters  the  most  solemn  warnings 
against  ail  eovotousaess.   But  this  letter  is  the  last  clear 


trace  that  we  have  of  this  church,  once  so  distinguished 
by  its  own  devotedness,  and  hy  the  affection  of  St. 
Paul.  The  light  has  passed  still  westward,  and  not  a 
vestige  remains  of  the  mothei"  church  of  European 
Christendom.' 


1  See  Conybeare  and  Howsou.    Ths  3;ite  of  rhilipi'i  Las loDg  beea 
a  desert. 
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ET    WILLI.i:!    CAKKUTHEKS,    F.K.S.,     KEEPEK    OF    THE    BOTANICAL    DEPARTMENT,    BRITISH    MUSEUM. 
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;  HE  Terebinths  (Anacardiucew)  are  an  order 
of  trees  or  shrubs  with  a  resinous  or 
milky  acrid  juice,  and  inconspicuous 
flowers,  found  in  the  warm  regions  of  the 
w«rlJ.  None  of  tliem  reach  so  far  north  as  to  find  a 
place  among  our  native  plants.  In  Palestine  there  are 
five  species,  belonging  to  the  two  genera  Ehus  and 
Pistacia.  One  of  them,  the  tanning  sumach  (Rlius 
coriaria,  Luin.)  is  a  small  tree,  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  high.  It  is  extensively  grown  for  its  leaves,  which 
contain  so  much  tannic  acid  that  they  are  gathered  for 
use  in  the  preparation  of  leather. 

The  Pistacia  tree  (Pistacia  vera,  Linn.)  is  cultivated 
in  Palestine  for  its  edible  fruits.  TheiO  are  probably 
the  nuts  which  Israel  sent  with  the  balm,  honey,  &e., 
as  a  present  to  obtain  favour  for  his  Bons  from  "  the 
man  "  Joseph,  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xliii.  11).  The  Mastick 
tree  (P.  Leiitiscus,  Linn.)  is  found  chiefly  as  a  shrub 
along  the  shores,  and  is  prized  because  of  the  resin 
which  exudes  from  incisions  in  its  bark.  This  is  the 
gum  mastic  used  for  varnishing  pictures,  and  largely 
chewed  by  the  Turks,  under  the  idea  that  it  sweetens 
the  breath  and  strengthens  the  gums.  The  Terebinth 
(P.  Terebintlms,  Linn.)  is  a  larger  tree,  sometimes, 
indeed,  attaining  a  considerable  size  ;  from  it  is  obtained 
the  aromatic  resin  called  Ohio  turpentine.  Many 
critics  consider  this  to  be  the  tree  called  elah  (n^s)  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  translated  "oak,"  except  in 
two  passages,  viz.,  Isa.  vi.  13,  where  it  is  rendered  "  teil- 
tree,"  and  Hosea  iv.  13,  where  it  is  incorrectly  trans- 
lated "  elm,"  a  tree  not  found  in  Palestine.  The  oak  had 
its  distinctive  name  allon  ('i'''^>*),  and  the  clah  is  distin- 
guished from  it  as  a  different  tree  in  both  those  passages  : 
"  As  a  teil-tvee  and  as  an  oah  whoso  substance  is  in 
them  when  they  cast  their  leaves ;"  and  again,  they 
"  burn  iucenso  upon  the  hills,  under  oalcs,  and  poplars, 
and  elms,  because  the  shadow  thereof  is  good."  The 
special  tree  meant  by  elah  cannot  bo  determined  with 
certainty;  there  is,  however,  no  tree  in  Palestine  that 
has  a  better  claim  than  the  terebinth.  Fine  specimens 
occasionally  stand  out  as  striking  objects  in  the  land- 
scape, trees  like  that  in  the  wood  of  Ephraim,  whose 
lower  branches  caught  up  Absalom  as  he  was  passing 
under  it  on  the  back  of  the  ass. 

The  Buckthorn  family  [RkamnecE)  is  an    order  of 
85 — vor.  TV. 


spiny  shrubs  or  trees,  found  in  warm  or  temperate 
regions,  having  two  representatives  in  Britain,  the 
common  buckthorn  {Bhamiias  catharticiis,  Linn.)  and 
the  alder  buckthorn  (B.  Fninguhi,  Linn.\  both  comjnon 
in  hedges  and  thickets.  Neither  of  these  trees  occurs 
in  Palestine,  but  a  species  common  in  English  gardens 
(jB.  Alafcrnus,  Linn.)  is  found  on  the  shores  in  the 
north,  and  Boissier  describes  no  less  than  five  new 
species  from  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  ranges. 
Besides  these,  there  are  belonging  to  this  family  two 
species  of  Zizyplius  and  one  of  Paliurus  found  in 
Palestine.  The  common  jujube  {Z.  vulgaris.  Lam.)  is 
everywhere  cultivated  because  of  its  berry-like  fli^shy 
fruit,  which  is  eaten  both  fresh  imd  dried,  being  some- 
what acid  when  fresh,  but  sweet  and  agreeable  wlicu 
di'ied.  The  Chrisfs-thorn  (Z.  fij)ina-Christi  Linn.)  is 
also  a  common  plant,  especially  abundant  in  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  south.  It  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  with 
angular  branches,  small  oval  leaves,  and  numerous  long 
sharp  and  recurved  thorns.  Its  bright  yellow  fruit, 
called  nahqah,  is  edible.  The  Paliuriis  acaliatus 
(Lam.)  is  also  called  Christ 's-thorn.  It  is  a  shrub  with 
slender  flexible  branches ;  the  base  of  its  oval  leaves 
is  furnished  with  two  shai-p  spines,  one  of  which  is 
straight  and  erect,  while  the  other  is  curved  like  a  hook. 
Either  of  these  plants  might  have  been  employed  to 
form  the  crown  of  thorns  which,  in  mockery,  the  Roman 
soldiers  placed  on  the  Saviour's  head  before  His  cruci- 
fixion. Both  were  ccpially  suited  to  the  purpose,  and 
equally  accessible  to  the  soldiers. 

Reference  is  no  doubt  made  to  the  spiny  bushes 
of  this  order  in  many  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, under  the  various  terms  translated  indifferently 
"thorns,"  "thistles,"  and  "  briers,"  in  our  Authorised 
Yersion.  Neither  the  words  themselves  nor  the  context 
supply  any  key  to  the  particular  plants  intended,  if, 
indeed  the  terms  were  meant  to  be  limited  to  speciaJ 
plants.  It  seems  more  probable  that  they  were  gcucrai 
designations  including  all  the  numerous  prickly  slu-ub.5 
or  herbs  of  this  or  other  orders,  which  form  so  con 
siderable  a  proportion  of  the  vegetation  of  Palestine. 

The  Pea  family  {Loguminosce)  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  orders  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Its  mdividual  members  are  easily  recognised  by  the 
generally  compound  leaves,  the  form  and  sirnctnrs  of 
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their  flowers,  and  the  pod  or  dry  fruit.  They  ai'e  dis- 
tributed over  all  the  ivorld,  from  the  Equator  to  the 
Arctic  regions  ;  they  are  rare  in  Now  Zealand,  and  are 
reported  to  be  entirely  absent  from  the  native  flora  of 
St.  Helena,  Tristan  d'Acunha,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Antarctic  Ocean.  There  are  nearly  eighty  species 
mdigenou-i  to  Britain,  while  our  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds  abound  with  exotic  forms,  introduced  for  their 
graceful  foliage  and  beautiful  flowers.  Boissier  de- 
scribes nearly  200  species  from  Palestine,  a  quarter  of 
which  belong  to  the  single  genus  Astraijahis.  Eleven 
species  of  leguminous  plants  occur  both  in  Britain  and 
Palestine ;  among  them  is  our  common  white  clover 
{TrifoUum  repens,  Linn.),  'which  has  been  found  near 
the  summit  of  Lebanon.  Five  other  clovers  found  in 
Britain  grow  on  the  sides  or  at  the  base  of  the  same 
mountain.  Three  out  of  the  seven  British  medics  also 
reach  Palestine,  one  (Medicago  saliva,  Linn.)  being 
found  on  Lebanon,  and  the  others  occurring  on  the 
shore.  And,  lastly,  au  alpine  form  of  the  bii-d's-foot 
trefoil  (Lotus  corniculatus,  Linu.)  has  been  gathered  in 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.  These  herbaceous  plants, 
with  a  few  other  European  species,  are  the  outliers  of 
the  northern  flora,  iindiug  their  southern  limits  in  the 
high  lands  of  Palesthie  ;  another  group  of  leguminous 
plants,  repi'esenting  tropical  vegetation,  spreads  over 
the  country  northwards  from  the  deserts  and  the  de- 
pressed valley  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  south. 

Six  species  of  lupine  occur  in  Palestine,  several  of 
which  are  old  favourites  in  om-  gardens,  though  they 
are  now  being  superseded  by  the  more  ornamental 
American  species  of  the  genus. 

Eight  genera,  in  addition  to  the  three  mentioned, 
found  in  Britain,  are  represented  in  Palestine,  but  by 
different  species.  Among  these  is  the  genus  Astra- 
galus, which  has  three  British  species,  against  the 
fifty  recorded  by  Boissier.  The  majority  of  these  are 
alpine  forms,  but  a  considerable  number  belong  to 
the  lioary,  prickly  group  of  dwarf  woody  shrubs  found 
in  the  soutli,  and  from  the  bark  of  several  of  which 
exudes  the  gum  tragaeanth  of  comuierae.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  "spicery"  which  tlie  Ishmaelitish 
merchants  were  conveying  to  Egy^it  when  Joseph  was 
sold  to  them  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25)  was  this  gum.  As  the 
same  substance,  nelcoth  (nwDj),  is  included  among  the 
presents  sent  by  Israel  to  Joseph,  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  some  native  product  of  Syria  which  was  rare 
in  Egy[)t ;  and  the  opinion  that  this  was  gum  traga- 
eanth is  strengthened  by  the  fact  pointed  out  by  Rosen- 
miiUer,  that  the  Arabic  term  nalca'at  is  analogous  to 
this  Hebrew  word.  An  allied  word,  nekoth  (nb:),  is 
translated  "  precious  things  "  in  the  Authorised  Version, 
and  in  the  margin  "  spicery,"  in  the  account  given  of 
Hezekiah's  exhiluting  to  the  ambassadors  from  Babylon 
the  princely  treasures  which  ho  and  his  predecessors 
had  collected.  It  may  be  that  the  predominant  vege- 
table products  preserved  in  the  royal  museum,  or  house 
of  spicery,  gave  its  name  to  the  house,  though  it  con- 
tained, as  well,  treasures  of  silver  and  gold. 

The  Spanish  broom  [Spartiumjunceuni,  Linn.),  which 


has  been  cultivated  with  us  for  at  least  three  hundred 
years,  is  a  common  plant  in  Palestine  ;  and  in  the  south 
as  well  as  throughout  the  deserts  of  the  Siuaitic  penin- 
sula another  broom  [Retama  Sceiam,  Boiss.),  often 
confounded  with  the  Spanish  broom,  is  very  abundant. 
This  is  the  ratam  of  the  Arabs,  and  no  doubt  the 
rothem  (cni)  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  a  word  trans- 
lated "  juniper  "  in  our  Authorised  Version,  in  the  three 
passages  in  which  it  occurs.  The  proijhet  Elijah,  in 
his  flight  to  Horeb  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  Jezebel, 
"came  and  sat  down  under  a  jumper-tree;  and  he 
requested  for  himself  that  he  might  die;  .  .  .  and 
as  he  lay  aud  slept  under  a  junii)or-tree,  behold,  then 
an  angel  touched  him,  and  said  unto  him.  Arise  and 
eat  "  (1  Kings  xix.  4,  5).  The  ratam  sometimes  attains 
a  height  of  ten  feet,  and  consists  of  a  somewhat  dense 
bush  of  almost  leafless  slender  twigs.  "  This  is  the 
largest  and  most  cousi^icuous  shrub  of  these  deserts, 
growing  thickly  in  the  water-courses  aud  valleys.  Our 
Arabs  always  selected  the  place  of  encampment  (if 
possible)  in  a  spot  where  it  grew,  in  order  to  be  shel- 
tered by  it  at  night  from  tho  wind  ;  and  during  the 
day,  when  they  often  went  ou  in  advance  of  tho  camels, 
we  found  them  not  unfrequently  sitting  or  sleeping 
under  a  bush  of  ratam,  to  protect  them  from  the  sun. 
It  was  in  this  very  desert,  a  day's  journey  from  Beer-- 
sheba,  that  the  prophet  Elijah  lay  down  aud  slept 
beneath  the  same  shrub"  (Robinson's  Biblical  Re- 
searches, vol.  i.,  p.  203).  That  the  ratam  was  used  for 
fuel  is  implied  in  the  reference  to  "coals  of  juniper" 
(Ps.  cxx.  4),  and  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  the  present 
day.  "It  is  ruthlessly  uprooted  by  the  Arabs,  who 
collect  it  wherever  it  is  tolerably  abuadaut  for  the 
manufacture  of  charcoal,  which  is  considered  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  fetches  a  higher  price  in  Cairo  than 
any  other  kind  "  (Tristram,  Ndt.  History,  p.  360).  Tho 
large  root  ajipears  to  have  been  used  in  extremities  as 
food,  for  Job  speaks  of  the  outcasts  who  were  driven 
into  the  wilderness  as  cutting  up  "mallows  by  tho 
bushes,  and  juuijier  roots  for  their  meat"  (Job  xxx.  4). 
The  use  of  this  bitter  root,  contaming  but  very  little 
nutriment,  as  food,  exhibits  in  a  telling  manner  the 
misery  of  these  outcasts. 

Several  legmninous  plants  wore  cultivated  for  food 
by  the  Jews.  The  red  pottage  for  which  Esau  sold  his 
birthright  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxv.  34)  was  made  from  the 
small,  dark-coloured,  disc-like  seeds  of  tho  lentil  (Ervum 
Lens,  Linn.).  Dr.  Robinsou,  having  run  short  of  pro- 
visions, was  glad  to  get  a  supply  of  lentils  at  Akabah, 
which  he  found  "  very  palatable."  He  could  well  con- 
ceive that  to  a  weary  hunter  they  might  be  quite  a 
dainty  (Biblical  Researches,  vol.  i.,  p.  246).  They 
were  cultivated  in  the  time  of  David  in  Palestine,  for 
we  read  that  one  of  his  mighty  men.  Shammah.  slew  a 
troop  of  Philistines  who  were  foraging  in  his  field  of 
lentils  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11) ;  and  beans,  lentils,  and  parched 
pulse  were  among  tlie  provisions  supplied  to  David  and 
his  attendants  by  Barzillai.  when  he  was  seeking  in  tho 
wilderness  security  from  his  rebel  son  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  2-S).     Beans   and   lentils  were    also   part  of  the 
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ingredients  of  the  bread  that  Ezekiel  was  to  eat  for  390 
days,  during  the  figurative  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Ezek. 
iv.  9).  The  lentil  is  the  smallest  leguminous  plant 
cultivated  for  food.  It  is  somewhat  like  the  vetch,  but 
has  its  flowers  generally  in  pairs,  and  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  very  short  pods,  containing  two  or  three 
of  the  small  seeds.  The  farinaceous  food  sold  under 
the  name  "  Revalenta  Arabica "  is  the  flour  of  these 
.seeds. 

The  bean  was  cultivated  from  the  earliest  times. 
Representations  of  its  cultivation  figure  on  the  sculp- 
tured stones  of  Egypt.  It  continues  to  be  a  favourite 
food  of  the  Fellahs. 

The  "  parched  pulse "  included  in  the  provision 
supplied  to  David  was  probably  a  leguminous  seed, 
although  this  is  not  implied  in  the  text,  for  the  word 
"  pulse "  is  supplied  by  the  translators.  Nor  is  it 
certain  what  is  the  pulse  in  the  only  other  passage 
where  this  word  is  used  (Dan.  i.  12,  16).  The  plam 
and  poor  food  which  Daniel  and  his  companions  pre- 
ferred to  the  flesh  and  rich  food  from  the  king's  table, 
probably  consisted  of  grain  of  any  kind,  for  the  word 
zeroim  (D'S^i)  literally  means  seed,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  shoidd  be  limited  to  pulse. 

Heugstenberg  suggested  that  the  "  leeks "  {hatzir, 
Ti'n),  which  the  Israelites  longed  for  in  the  wilderness, 
was  probably  fenugreek,  a  plant  largely  eaten  in  Egypt. 
Sounini  says,  "  In  this  fertile  country  the  Egypt  iaus 
themselves  eat  the  feniigi'eek  so  largely  that  it  may 
properly  be  called  the  food  of  man.  In  the  mouth  of 
November  they  cry  'green  halbch'  for  sale  in  the 
streets  of  the  town.  It  is  tied  up  in  largo  bunches, 
which  the  inhabitants  purchase  at  a  low  price,  and 
which  they  cat  with  incredible  greediness,  without 
any  kind  of  seasoning"  {Voij.  i.,  p.  379).  There  is 
nothing  in  the  etymology  of  the  word  to  guide  ns  to 
the  plant  meant ;  any  green  gi-ass-like  herb  like  the 
leek  has  as  good  a  claim  to  bo  cousidered  the  plant  as 
the  fenugreek. 

The  locust-tree,  or  St.  John's  bread  (Ceratonia  siUqua, 
Linn.),  is  cultivated  for  feeding  animals  in  Palestine,  and 
throughout  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Its  popular  names  have  been  given  to  it  from 
the  eiToneous  tradition  that  Its  pods,  and  not  the  locust 
insects,  were  the  food  of  John  in  the  wilderness.  It  is 
,  probable  that  the  husks  on  which  the  swine  fed  (Luke 
^  XV.  16)  were  the  loug  dark  pods  of  tliis  tree,  wliich  con- 
fain  a  certain  amount  of  saccharine  and  other  nutritious 
suljstancos.     The  locust-tree  is  very  common  throughout 


Palestine,  and  Its  husks  are  to  be  met  with  on  stalls  in 
all  Oriental  towns. 

Several  acacias  are  found  in  tho  deserts  to  the  south 
of  Palestine,  In  the  lower  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  in 
the  ravines  that  open  into  it.     They  are  small  trees, 
with  angidar  twisted  branches,  clothed,  when  In  flower, 
with   elegant   feathery   leaves,   and   clusters   of   small 
flowers,  arranged  in  round  balls  or  long  spikes.     Tlie 
species  found  In  Palestine  yield,  from  natural  or  artificial 
wounds  on  the  bark,  the  gum  arable  of  commerce.     One 
of  tho  species  {A.  Seyal,  Del.)  has  been  identified  with 
tho  shittah-tree  of  tho  Bible.     It  Is  mentioned  only  once, 
being  included  among  the  choice  trees  enumerated  in 
Isaiah's  prophecy,  with  wliich  the  Lord  would  enrich  and 
beautify  tho  desert  when   His  people  turned  to  Him. 
"  I  will  plant  in  tho  wilderness  the  cedar,  the  sliittafe- 
tree,  and  the  myrtle,  and   the  oH-tree  ;    I  will  set  in 
the  desert  the  fir-tree,  and  tho  pine,  and  the  box-trco 
together"  (Isa.  xll.  19).     A  group  of  such  noble  trees 
foreign  to  the  wilderness,  but  flourishing  by  the  side  of 
the  desert  acacia,  would  force  on  Israel  the  couvletion 
tliat  "  tho  hand  of  the  Lord  had  done  it."     The  wood 
of  this  tree,  called  shittim-wood,  was  extensively  used 
in  tho  construction  of  the  tabernacle  and  Its  furniture. 
The  ark  of  the  covenant,  containing  tho  two  faUes  of 
the  law  written  by  tho  finger  of  God,  and  occupying  the 
most  holy  place  In  the  sanctuary,  was  an  oblong  chest. 
of  shittun-wood,  four  feet  long,  by  two  and  a  half  feet 
wide.     The  altar  of  incense,  and  the  table  ou  which 
was  placed  the  shew-bread,  as  well  as   the  staves  by 
which  they  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  were  boi-ne 
when  the  camp  was  moved,  were  made  of  shittim-wood, 
and  all  these  objects  were  overlaid  with  precious  gold. 
Tho  altar  of  burnt-offering  placed  in  tho  outer  court, 
and  tho  staves  with  which  it  was  carried,  were  made  of 
the  same  wood,  overlaid  with  brass.     And,  finally,  the 
boards  which  formed  the  walls  of  the  tabernacle,  with  the 
transverse  bars  by  which  they"were  united  into  a  solid 
wall  when  they  were  erected,  were  of  shittim-wood,  as 
well  as  tho  four  pUlars  which  supported  the  curtain  that 
enclosed  the  most  holy  place    (Exod.  xxv.  and  xxvil. 
passim).      According   to    Tristram,   the    shittah-trees 
growing  in  the  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea  would  supply 
planks  four  feet  in  diameter,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  in  the  wilderness  those  required 
for  the  tabernacle,  which  were  seventeen  feet  long,  and 
scarcely  a  foot  broad.     The  wood  is  compact  and  tough, 
and  agrees  well  with  the  somewhat  free  translation  of  the 
LXX.,  who  render  it  So-T/Trra  ^'Aa,  "incorruptible  wood." 
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VIII. JTJD^A. 

^HE  term  "  Judaia  "  was  sometimes  applied 
to  the  whole  of  Palestine ;  and  even  in 
Matt.  xix.  1  we  read  of  the  "  coasts  "  of 
Judsea  beyond  Jordan.  Strictly  speiiking, 
however,  Judaja  was  the  Roman  province  which,  as 
Josephus  informs  us  (B.  J.,  iii.  3,  §  5),  extended  from  the 
village  of  Anuath  on  the  southern  borders  of  Samaria, 
to  the  ^-illage  of  Jardas  on  the  confines  of  Arabia ;  and 
from  the  sea  to  the  river  Jordan.  Its  extent  was  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  it  em- 
braced the  territories  allotted  to  the  tribes  of  Benjamin, 
Judah,  Dan,  and  Simeou.  The  name  appears  to  have 
come  into  use  after  the  Captirity,  for  in  Ezra  v.  8 
mention  is  made  of  the  "  province  of  Judsea ; "'  and 
in  Dan.  v.  13,  Belteshazzar  asks  Daniel  whether  he 
was  the  same  man  who  was  brought  by  his  father  out 
of  Judsea  (Jewry  in  A.  V.). 

The  province  of  JudiBa  is  naturally  divided  into  five 
regions:  the  Hill  country,  or  "  mountains  of  Judah;" 
the  Wilderness  ;  the  Shephelah,  or  Lowland ;  the 
Negeb,  or  South  Country;  and  the  plain  between  the 
sea  and  the  hills.  The  Hill  country  is  a  continuation 
of  the  ridge  that  runs  southwards  from  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon ;  it  forms  an  elevated  table-land  or  plateau, 
vrliich  attains  its  greatest  altitude  at  Hcbrou,  and  thence 
sinks  by  a  series  of  irregularly  defined  terivices  to  the 
desert  on  the  south.  The  plateau  is  everywhere  cut  up 
by  deep  valleys  and  ravines  falling  abruptly  to  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  Jordan  valley  on 
the  other,  their  heads  often  overlapping  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  One  great  road,  on  which  the  principal  cities 
were  situated,  passed  along  the  line  of  water  parting 
from  south  to  north,  aud  from  tliis  central  highway  the 
side  roads  turned  olf  down  the  valleys  to  the  coast  and 
the  traus-Jordanic  region.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
coimtry,  an  endless  succession  of  round  swellino-  hOls 
of  grey  limestone,  is  somewhat  monotonous,  especially 
in  autumn,  when  the  scant  vegetation  is  burned  up  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  there  are,  however,  often  gardens 
and  vineyards  in  the  valleys,  and  for  a  bi-ief  period  in 
spring  the  hills  are  carpeted  with  flowers.  There  is 
uo  doubt  that  these  same  hills  were  very  productive  at 
the  period  when  Judaea  supported  the  large  population 
wliich  has  left  its  traces  in  the  ruins  on  every  hill-top 
tliroughout  the  country  ;  and  there  is  ample  evidence 
of  former  vegetation  and  cultivation,  not  only  in  the 
'■  Hareths"  (forests)  of  the  Bible  which  had  not"  entirely 
disappeared  at  the  time  of  tlie  Crusades,  but  iu  the 
mined  vineyard  terraces  which  can  be  traced  to  the 
summit  of  nearly  every  hill,  aud  in  the  countless  rock- 
hewn  cisterns  made  solely  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 
The  soil  is  .stiil  rich,  aud  industry  alone  is  wauted  to 
ro-clotho  the  mountaiii-sidet  with  the  vine,  olive,  and  fig. 


The  Wilderness  is  the  district  stretching  along  the 
western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  which  David  took 
refuge  for  some  time  when  pursued  bj-  Saul ;  it  is  a 
dreary  waste  of  bare  hills  cut  up  by  iuniunerable  water- 
coui'ses,  uncultivated,  and  bearing  no  traces  of  former 
occupation.  The  Shephelah  or  lowland  intervening 
between  the  hills  and  the  plain  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
most  fertile  portion  of  the  province,  and  seems  to  have 
been  at  one  time  densely  populated.  The  Negeb,  or 
"  south  country,''  was  the  name  given  to  the  rich  pasture- 
lands,  lying  between  the  hUls  and  the  desert,  in  which 
the  Patriarchs  settled  down  with  their  flocks,  and  which 
afterwards  fell  to  the  lot  of  Simeou.  Of  this,  however, 
as  well  as  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  a  notice  will  be  given 
in  a  future  paper. 

Amongst  the  most  prominent  of  the  mountains  of 
Judah  are  Neby  Samwil,  which  has  been  identified  by 
several  writers  vrith  Mizpeh ;  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to 
the  east  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  Frank  mountain,  south 
of  the  same  city,  on  which  Herod  built  the  city  and 
fortress  of  Herodion.  In  the  Bible  mention  is  made 
of  Mount  Perazim,  possibly  near  Baal-perazim,  tlie  scene 
of  two  of  Band's  \'ictories  over  the  Philistines ;  and  of 
Mounts  Ephron,  Jearim,  aud  Seir,  on  the  boundary  of 
Judah ;  but  with  our  present  information  their  sites 
cannot  be  definitely  fixed.  The  valleys  rimning  to  the 
Jordan  have  been  noticed  in  a  previous  paper,  and  it 
^vill  only  be  necessary  to  mention  here  the  valley  of 
Zeboim,  or  hyaenas,  near  Miehmash,  probably  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  Wady  Kelt ;  the  Kedron  valley, 
which  runs  between  the  Moimt  of  Olives  and  Jeru- 
salem, aud,  under  the  name  of  Wady  en-Nar,  finds  its 
way  to  the  Dead  Sea;  and  the  valley  of  Berachah,  now 
Beraikut,  in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa,  where  Jehosha- 
phat  and  the  men  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  assembled 
and  "  blessed  the  Lord  "  after  their  signal  deliverance 
from  the  invasion  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites. 
The  western  valleys,  rising  in  the  hills,  at  first  descend 
abruptly,  and  then  pursue  their  course  as  deep  ravines 
until  they  debouch  on  the  plain,  where  they  are  for  the 
most  part  mere  shallow  water-com-ses :  the  most  im- 
portant are  Wady  Suleim.an,  up  which  runs  the  camel- 
road  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  and  which,  rising  near 
Gibeon,  opens  out  into  the  plain  of  Beit  Nuba,  iden- 
tified with  the  "valley  of  Ajalon"  by  the  existence  of 
the  village  of  Talo  (Ajalon)  on  its  southern  border, 
and  perhaps  also  with  tlie  plain  of  Ono  mentioned  by 
Nehcmiah  ;  Wady  Ali.  up  which  the  usual  road  to  Jeru- 
salem runs ;  the  great  Wady  Surar,  amongst  the  feeders 
of  which  must  be  sought  the  v.iUey  of  GiI)eon.  the  valloj 
of  Rcphaim,  the  scene  of  David's  great  battle  with  tho 
Philistines,  and  the  valley  of  Sorek,  mentioned  iu  con- 
nection with  Samson's  story;  the  Wadyes-Sumt,  which 
has  been  identified  with  the  valley  of  Elah  ;  the  Wady 
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el-Frdnj,  perhaps  the  valley  of  Zephathah,  where  Zora 
was  defeated  by  King  Asa  ;  and  the  Wady  es-Seba, 
which  comes  from  the  vicinity  of  Beer-sheba.  Tliero 
are  many  springs  in  the  hill  couutry  of  Judah,  but 
none  of  them  are  of  any  great  size,  and  the  towns  and 
villages  situated  on  the  crests  of  the  hills  appear  to 
liave  depended  principally  on  the  collection  of  the  rain- 
fall in  tanks  and  cisterns  for  their  supply  of  water. 
Such  was  the  country  in  which  "  the  lion  of  Judah  en- 
trenched himself  to  guard  the  southern  frontier  of  the 
Chosen  Land,  with  Simeon,  Dan,  and  Benjamin  nestled 
around  him.  Well  might  he  be  so  named  in  this  wild 
countiy,  more  than  half  a  wilderness,  the  lair  of  the 
savage  beasts,  of  which  the  traces  gradually  disappear 
as  we  advance  into  the  interior.  Fixed  there,  and  never 
dislodged  except  by  the  ruin  of  the  whole  nation,  '  he 
stooped  down,  he  couched  a.s  a  lion,  and  as  an  old  hou ; 
who  shall  rouse  him  up  p  '  "  ' 

Not  far  from  the  northern  frontier  of  Judsca,  "  on  the 
east  side  of  Bethel,"  was  Ai,  an  important  town  guard- 
ing the  head  of  the  pass  from  Jericho  to  Bethel.  Tlie 
possession  of  this  point  by  an  invader  advancing  from 
the  east  would  enable  him  to  cut  the  great  highway 
that  follows  the  line  of  water-parting,  and  separate  tlie 
southern  districts  from  the  north  of  Palestine.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  Joshua,  as  soon  as  Jericho  had  fallen, 
sending  spies  to  reconnoitre  the  place,  and  then  attack- 
ing it.  The  first  attempt  of  the  Israelites  failed,  but 
after  the  execution  of  Achau  in  the  valley  of  Achor,  a 
second  and  successfid  attempt  was  made,  and  Joshua 
"burnt  Ai,  and  made  it  an  heap  [a  tell]  for  ever." 
The  word  tell  used  in  this  passage  only  occurs  in  four 
other  places  in  the  Bible,  and  it  is  curious  to  find  that 
in  the  position  which  we  should  naturally  expect  Ai 
to  have  occupied,  there  is  a  quasi-isolated  hill,  to  which 
the  Arabs  now  apply  the  distinctive  title  of  Et  Tell, 
"  the  heap."'  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  are  a  few  olive- 
trees,  and  over  its  surface  are  heaps  of  loose  stones 
and  rubbish,  with  innumerable  fragments  of  pottery; 
towards  the  east  the  ground  falls  at  first  abruptly,  and 
then  passes  off  in  a  long,  gentle  slope  to  the  edge  of 
the  steep  descent  to  the  Jordan  valley,  a  feature  which 
answers  to  the  "  plain  "  (Josh.  viii.  U)  over  which  the 
men  of  Ai  followed  the  feigned  flight  of  the  IsraeUtes. 
On  the  west  side  of  Et  Tell,  and  entirely  concealed 
from  it  by  rising  ground,  is  a  small  valley,  well  suited 
for  an  ambush,  which  falls  into  the  deep  ravine  that  ijro- 
tects  the  northern  face  of  the  old  town  ;  into  this  latter 
valley  the  Israelites  descended  the  night  before  the 
capture  of  Ai,  and  it  was  probably  on  the  heights  above, 
where  the  camp  was  pitched,  that  Joshua  took  his  stand 
during  the  battle  ;  in  this  position  he  would  be  able  to 
control  the  movements  of  the  main  body  of  the  Israelites, 
and  at  the  proper  moment  give  the  signal  for  the  ambush 
to  rise  up  quickly  and  seize  the  city ;  his  commanding 
form,  thrown  into  sharp  relief  against  the  bright  blue  sky, 
being  equ.ally  visible  from  "  the  way  of  the  wilderness," 
and  the  valley  in  which  the  ambush  was  placed. 
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Not  far  from  Et  Tell,  on  a  hill  commanding  a  remark- 
able view  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  Jordan  valley, 
tlie  plain  of  Jericho,  and  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  there  arc  the  ruins  of  a  fortified  church, 
evidently  of  veiy  ancient  date,  which  may  possibly 
occupy  the  site  of  the  altar  built  by  Abraham  on  the 
mountain  east  of  Bethel,  '■  ha-\-ing  Bethel  or  the  west 
and  Hai  on  the  east."  The  jiosition  with  reference  to 
Beitin  and  Et  Tell,  the  modern  representatives  of  the 
two  towns,  answers  well,  and  as  the  name  Ai  clung  to 
its  site  as  late  as  the  fourth  century,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  church  was  built  with  a  view  of  marking 
a  position  of  so  much  interest.  On  the  same  hUl 
Abraham  and  Lot  were  encamped  before  their  separa- 
tion, and  the  view  from  thence,  a-s  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  throws  considerable  light  on  the  position 
of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain. 

Not  far  from  Et  Tell,  towards  tlie  south-east,  is  the 
modern  \'illage  of  Mukhmas,  standing  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  ravine  of  Wady  Tuwar,  which  separates  it 
from  the  \nllage  of  Jeba.  In  these  two  names  the 
Michmash  and  Geba  of  the  Bible  are  readily  recognised, 
and  the  features  of  the  sun-ounding  country  are  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  events  which  are  described 
as  having  taken  place  there.  The  old  town  of  Michmash 
appears  to  have  been  built  on  rising  groimd  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  modern  village,  .and  from  this  place  tJie 
hiU  of  Tulel  el-Ful,  generally  identitied  with  Gibeah  of 
Benjamin,  whence  the  watchmen  of  Saul  beheld  the 
multitude  of  the  Philistines  melting  away  .and  "  beating 
down  one  another""  (1  Sam.  xiv.  16),  is  distinctly  visible. 
The  battle  of  Michmash  freed  the  Israelites  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Philistines,  and  secured  them  from  all 
oppression  until  the  disastrous  cfinflict  on  Mount 
Gilboa.  So  depressed  was  the  state  of  the  nation  during 
the  period  which  followed  the  loss  of  the  ark  at  the 
battle  of  Aphek,  that  in  the  third  year  of  Saul's  reign 
'■  it  came  to  pass  in  the  day  of  battle  that  there  was 
neither  .sword  nor  spear  found  in  the  hand  of  any  of  the 
people  that  were  with  Saul  and  Jonathan  ;  but  with 
Saul  and  with  Jonathan  was  there  found  ;"  and  in  the 
hour  of  trial  many  fled  across  Jordan  (1  Sam.  xiii.  7), 
whilst  others  deserted  to  what  they  thought  the  stronger 
side  (1  Sam.  xiv.  21).  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
we  find  Said  at  Michma.sh  and  Jonathan  at  Gibeah,  and 
operations  were  commenced  by  a  siiccessful  attack  made 
by  Jonathan  on  Geba ;  on  hearing  of  this  the  Pliilis- 
tines  advanced  in  overwhelming  strength,  and  compel- 
ling Saul  to  withdraw  to  Gilgal,  pitched  then-  camp 
in  Michmash,  whence  they  sent  out  foraging  parties 
towards  Ophrah,  Beth-horon,  and  the  valley  of  Zeboim. 
The  Israelites  afterwards  assembled  under  Saul  at 
Gibeah,  and  it  was  from  this  place  that  Jonathan  and 
his  armour-bearer  started  on  their  heroic  adventure. 
Descending  the  steep  slope  towards  Geba  under  cover 
of  the  darkness,  they  reached  "  the  passage  "  of  Mich- 
mash, running  between  two  sharp  "  teeth  of  the  cliff  " 
— Bozez,  the  "  shining,"  and  Senek,  "  the  thorn" — and 
climbing  up  the  rugged  face  of  the  further  side,  dis- 
closed themselves  to  the  Philistines  just  as  the  day  was 
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bi-eaking.  Tlieir  first  onslauglit  created  a  sudden  panic, 
which  was  increased  by  the  shocks  of  an  earthquake, 
and  tinally  the  host  broke  and  tied  in  wild  confusion, 
pursued  by  the  Israelites,  past  Beth-aven  and  down 
the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains  to  the  valley  of 
Ajalon.  From  thoir  hiding-places  in  the  clefts  and 
holes  of  Mount  Ephraim,  the  men  of  Israel  rose  ujj 
eager  for  revenge  ;  the  Hebrew  deserters  in  the  Philis- 
tine camp  turned  against  them,  and  they  "  followed 
hard  after  them  in  the  battle,"  and  the  "  people  smote 
the  Philistines."  The  names  of  Gcba  and  Michmash 
occur  again  in  the  graphic  description  of  the  advance 
of  Sennacherib's  army  against  Jerusalem  in  Isa.  x. 
28 — 32  :  "  He  is  come  to  Aiath  [Ai],  he  is  passed  to 
Migron  [the  precipice] ;  at  Michmash  [on  the  edge  of 
the  great  ravine]  he  hath  laid  up  his  carriages :  they 
are  gone  over  the  passage ;  they  have  taken  up  their 
lodging  at  Geba."  The  next  day  the  march  continues 
through  a  terror-stricken  district ;  Ramah,  out  of  the 
direct  lino  of  mai-ch,  is  "afraid;"  "  Gibeah  of  Saul  is 
fled ;  "  and  in  the  evening  Nob  is  reached,  whence  ho 
shakes  "  his  hand  against  the  mount  of  the  daughter 
of  Zion,  the  hill  of  Jerusalem." 

South-west  of  Bethel  lies  El  Jib  (Gibeon),  one  of  the 
four  cities  of  the  Hivites,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
beguiled  the  Israelites  into  making  a  league  with 
them,  in  the  clever  manner  desci'ibed  in  Josh.  ix. 
The  modern  ^•illage  stands  on  the  northernmost  of  two 
isolated  hills  formed  of  horizontal  strata  of  limestone, 
which  present  a  somewhat  remarkable  appearance  when 
seen  from  a  distance.  On  the  east  a  fine  spring  issues 
from  a  cavern  in  the  rock,  and  the  water  runs  down 
into  a  ruined  reservoir,  the  "  pool  of  Gibeon,"  where 
the  bloody  tragedy  described  iu  2  Sam.  ii.  1.5,  16  was 
enacted  before  Abner  and  Joab  when  at  the  head  of 
the  troops  of  Ishbosheth  and  David,  and  where  the 
battle  took  place  in  which  Asaliel  was  slain.  It  was 
at  the  "  great  stone  which  is  in  Gibeon  "  that  Amasa 
was  treacherously  murdered  by  Joab,  and  it  was  in  the 
tabernacle  of  Gibeon  that  Joab  himself  was  killed  in 
after  years  whilst  clinging  to  the  horns  of  the  brazen 
altar.  To  Gibeon  the  "  tabernacle  of  the  congregation" 
was  removed  from  Nob,  and  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of 
Solomon's  reign  was  to  visit  it  and  offer  up  a  thousand 
burnt-offerings  on  the  occasion  when  the  Lord  appeared 
to  him  in  a  dream  and  gave  him  the  desire  of  his  heart, 
"  wisdom  and  understanding,"  adding  also  "  riches  and 
honours."  Beneath  El  Jib  is  the  plain  on  which  the 
five  kings  were  encamped  with  all  their  hosts,  when 
"  Joshua  came  uuto  them  suddenly,  and  went  up  from 
Gilgal  all  night."  Awed  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  Israelites,  and  by  the  sound  of  that  terrible  shout 
which  "  not  a  man  could  stand  before,"  the  Amorites 
were  driven  with  great  .slaughter  across  the  jilain.  and 
chased  "  along  the  way  that  goeth  up  to  Beth-horon," 
the  long  gentle  slope  that  leads  to  Beth-horon  the 
Upper  ;  then,  whilst  they  were  rushing  down  the  steep 
descent  to  Beth-horon  the  Lower,  "  the  going  down,  of 
Beth-horon,'  one  cf  those  sudden  storms  so  peculiar  to 
Palestine  broke  upon  them,  "and  the  Lord  cast  great 


stones  from  heaven  upon  them  to  Azekah,"  and  "  they 
were  more  which  died  with  hailstones  than  they  whom 
the  children  of  Israel  slew  with  the  sword."  It  was  at 
this  stage  of  the  battle,  whilst  the  Amorites  were  i-ush- 
ing  down  the  steeji  descent  below  him,  that  Joshua  ■^ 
took  his  stand  on  some  jjromincnt  peak  on  the  ridge,  ''■ 
and  spake  to  the  Lord,  "and  said  iu  the  sight  of  Israel, 
Sun,  stand  thou  still  w^ov.  Gibeon  ;  and  thou,  moon,  in 
the  valley  of  Ajalon  !  And  the  sun  stood  stiU,  and  tho 
moon  stayed  until  the  people  had  avenged  themselves 
on  their  enemies."  The  pursuit  continued  to  Azekal 
and  Makkodah,  places  not  yet  identified,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  long,  memorable  day  the  Israelites  "  returned 
in  peace "  to  then-  camp  at  Makkedah,  "  none  moved 
his  tongue  against  any  of  the  people  of  Israel." 

A  .short  distance  te  the  south  of  El  Jib.  the  hUl 
crowned  by  tho  ^^llage  and  mosque  of  Neby  Samwil 
rises  abruptly  from  the  plain,  and  forms  one  of  tho 
most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  district ;  from  its 
summit  the  most  extensive  view  in  Southern  Palestine 
is  obtained,  embracing  the  Mediterranean,  Jerusalem 
with  Mount  Olivet,  and  the  distant  mountains  of  Moab. 
The  mosque  was  once  a  Christian  church,  built  by 
the  Crusaders  ou  the  spot  whence  pilgrims  fu-st  saw 
Jerusalem,  and  called  by  them  Mount  Joy,  from  the 
joy  which  it  gavo  to  the  pilgrim's  heart ;  ou  the  same 
elevation  Richard  Cceur  de  I>iou  stood  in  sight  of 
Jerusalem,  but  buried  his  face  in  his  armour,  with  the 
noble  exclamation,  "  Ah,  Lord  God!  I  pray  that  I  may 
never  see  thy  Holy  City,  if  so  bo  that  I  may  not  rescue 
it  from  the  haiuls  of  thine  enemies !  "  In  the  foiirth 
century  tradition  placed  Ramathaim-zoiihim,  the  place 
where  Samuel  was  born  and  buried,  at  Neby  Samwil ; 
and  some  recent  travellers  have  sought  to  identify  it 
■*\-ith  Mizpeh,  bait  this  latter  site  was  possilily  nearer 
Jerusalem,  not  far  from  the  modern  \'illage  of  Shafat. 

Proceeding  southward  along  the  central  highway,  wo 
soon  reach  Jerusalem,  and  about  thi-ee  miles  beyond  it, 
Bethlehem,  surrounded  by  well-kept  terraces  covered 
with  vine,  olive,  and  fig-tree.  Tho  town  is  almost  en- 
tirely inhabited  by  Christians,  and  at  its  eastern  extre- 
mity stands  the  great  convent  which  encloses  within  its 
walls  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  built  by  Helena  over 
tlie  grotto  iu  which  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  been  bom ; 
tho  tradition  attached  to  the  grotto  dates  from  the 
second  century,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  oldest  Christian 
tradition  in  Palestine.  At  a  very  early  period  pilgrims 
commenced  visiting  Bethlehem,  but  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  say  whether  tho  grotto  could  ever  have  served 
as  a  stable,  for  tho  original  form  of  the  ground  is  quite 
concealed.  Below  the  level  of  the  church  is  a  series  of 
grottoes,  partly  natural,  p.artly  artificial,  iu  which  aro 
shown  the  tombs  of  St.  Paula  and  St.  Eustachia,  as  well 
as  the  tomb  of  St.  Jerome  and  the  chamber  in  which 
the  illustrious  recluse  passed  a  great  peri  ion  of  his 
life.  Tlio  -view  from  Bethlehem  is  of  great  interest, 
for  though  it  is  impossible  to  identify  any  particular 
spot,  tho  spectator  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  has 
beneath  his  eyes  the  corn-fields  of  Boaz.  in  which  Buth 
gleaned,   and  tho  hills  on  which  tho    shepherds  were 
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"  keeping  watch  over  their  flock  by  uight,"  when  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  them  and  proclaimed 
"the  good  tidings  of  great  joy."  Away  in  the  distance 
rise  in  endless  .succession  the  barren  hills  of  the  wilder- 
ness iu  which  David  took  refuge  when  hard  pressed  by 
Saul;  and  close  at  hand  is  the  well  "  by  the  gate,"  for 
whoso  water  David  longed  when  in  the  Cavo  of  AduUam 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  15).  So,  too,  within  a  narrower  limit, 
must  have  been  "  the  habitation  of  Chimham,  which  is 
by  Bethlehem,  to  go  to  enter  into  Egypt"  (Jer.  xli. 
17)  ;  the  stable  in  which  our  Saviour  was  born  and  laid 
in  a  manger,  "because  there  was  no  room  for  Him  in 
the  inn  ; "  and  the  scene  of  that  terrible  massacre  when 
Herod  "  sent  forth  and  slew  all  the  children  that  were 
in  Bethlehem." 

Between  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem  a  small  budding 
is  pointed  out  as  the  tomlj  of  Rachel,  one  of  the  few 
places  concerning  which  the  traditions  of  Christian, 
Jew,  and  Moslem  are  identical :  iu  this  case,  however, 
tradition  woidd  certainly  seem  to  be  at  fault,  for  no  one 
can  read  the  incidents  in  1  Sam.  ix.,  x.,  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  Rachel's  sepulchre  was  north  of 
Jerusalem,  and  not  south.  Not  far  from  the  sepulchi-e 
are  the  remains  of  a  very  remarkable  aqueduct  which 
carried  the  water  from  the  sealed  fountain  at  Solomon's 
Pools  across  the  valley  hy  means  of  a  stono  syphon,  and 
afterwards  delivered  it  at  Jerusalem  at  a  level  high 
enough  to  supply  Herod's  pahico  and  the  whole  city 
with  water.  The  stone  tubing  is  finished  in  the  most 
beautiful  manner,  and  the  several  portions  are  joined 
together  by  a  very  liard,  fine  cement.  The  so-called 
Pools  of  Solomon  lie  iu  a  Talley  to  the  south-west  of 
Bethlehem,  and  consist  of  three  large  tanks,  so  arranged 
that  as  much  water  as  possible  may  be  collected  and 
stored  for  the  iiso  of  the  city.  The  lower  pool  is  the 
largest,  being  582  feet  long,  about  180  feet  broad,  and 
50  feet  deep,  and  it  presents  somo  pecidiar  features 
iu  its  construction  ;  round  the  sides  are  rows  of  seats 
with  steps  leaduig  from  one  to  the  other,  and  there  are 
several  other  arrangements  that  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  it  was  at  one  time  used  as  a  naval  amphitheatre  for 
.  nautical  displays.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  water- 
supply  is  a  subterranean  fountain  close  to  the  upper 
pool,  but  there  are  other  works  which  show  consider- 
able engineering  skill  in  their  construction,  and  which 
are  on  a  largo  scale  :  one  of  these  is  an  aqueduct  which 
follows  the  contour  of  the  hills  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  thirty  miles,  bringing  water  from  a  spring  in  the 
Wady  Aroob ;  and  another  a  drift  or  tunnel  for  the 
collection  of  water,  which  lias  been  cut  through  the 
solid  rock  for  a  distance  of  about  four  miles.  Of  the 
two  aqueducts  which  conveyed  water  to  Jerusalem,  that 
from  Wady  Aroob  is  probably  the  one  which  was 
restored  by  Pontius  Pilate,  who  defrayed  the  expense 
from  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Temple,  an  act  which 
exasperated  the  Jews  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  Pilate  from  Jerusalem.  The 
distance  given  by  Josephus,  400  stadia,  agrees  very 
fairly  with  the  length  of  the  atinednct  from  the  source 
to  Jerusalem.    Immediately  below  the  Pools  is  a  spring 


called  Ain  Etan,  the  water  of  which  is  conveyed  by  au 
aqueduct  to  a  large  subterranean  reservoir  excavated  in 
a  small  hill  called  Tell  Etan,  on  which  are  ruins  of  tho 
type  indicating  tho  site  of  an  ancient  town  or  village. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  in  this  place  rather 
than  at  Urtas,  lower  down  tho  valley,  we  have  the  site 
of  Etham,  and  that  tho  beautiful  gardens  of  Wady 
Urtas  are  the  successors  of  those  made  by  Solomon,  to 
which  allusion  is  probably  made  iu  Eccles.  ii.  5,  6  :  "I 
made  me  gardens  and  orchards,  and  I  planted  trees 
in  them  of  all  kinds  of  fruits ;  I  made  me  pools 
of  water,  to  water  therewith  the  wood  that  briugeth 
forth  trees."  Of  the  date  of  the  pools  themselves  we 
can  form  no  certain  opinion,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
preclude  the  idea  that  some  of  them  at  least  were  mado 
by  Solomon. 

Prom  Solomon's  Pools  an  aqueduct  also  carried  water 
to  tho  curious  hill,  in  .shape  like  a  truncated  cone,  on 
which  the  fortress  and  city  of  Herodion  wore  built  by 
Herod.  On  the  summit  may  stUl  be  seen  a  circular 
enclosure  of  large,  well-hewn  stones,  with  four  round 
towers  ;  and  at  its  foot  is  a  reservoir  with  a  large 
mound  in  the  centre,  which  some  writers  have  supposed 
to  be  the  tomb  of  Herod. 

Southward  from  the  Pools  lies  Hebron,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  in  Palestine, built  "seven  years  before 
Zoan  in  Egypt  ;  "  originally  called  Kirjath-arba,  from 
Arba  the  father  of  Anak,  it  afterwards  received  the  namo 
of  Mature,  and  became  tho  scene  of  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  iu  the  lives  of  the  Patriarclis.  It  was 
at  Hebron  that  Sarah  died  and  was  buried  in  the  Cave 
of  Machpelah,  which  Abraham  purchased  from  Ephron 
tho  Hittite  ;  and  the  massive  walls  of  the  enclosure  or 
Haram  which  surround  the  cavo  now  form  the  most 
conspictious  object  in  tho  town.  On  tho  conquest  of 
Palestiue  by  Joshua,  Hebron  was  given  to  Caleb,  and 
it  was  afterwards  assigned  to  tho  Levites  and  made  a 
city  of  refuge ;  it  was  tho  seat  of  David's  government 
for  tho  seven  and  a  half  years  during  which  he  reigned 
over  Judah  ;  and  beside  one  of  the  pools  which  still 
exist,  David  hanged  the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth.  The 
town  is  prettily  situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  the  sides  of 
which  are  clothed  with  vineyards  producing  grapes  still 
reckoned  amongst  the  finest  in  Palestine  ;  btit  it  seems 
doubtftd  whether  the  valley  of  Eshcol  was  not  situated 
more  to  tho  south,  in  closer  proximity  to  Kadesh-barnea, 
whence  the  spies  were  sent  by  Moses  to  explore  the 
country.  The  Haram  or  sacred  enclosure,  within  which 
is  tho  Cave  of  Machpelah,  is  194  feet  long  and  109  feet 
wide,  and  its  walls  are  built,  up  to  a  certain  height,  of 
massive  masonry,  similar  in  character  to  that  of  tho 
substructures  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem;  and  tha 
stones  used  are  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  finish  to 
those  of  the  well-known  "  Wailing  Place."  Above  this 
ancient  masonry  rises  a  modern  wall  sulHciently  high 
to  screen  the  interior  from  the  hiU  liehind,  and  there 
are  two  minarets  at  opposite  corners  of  the  area  ;  the 
southern  end  of  the  enclosure  is  occupied  by  a  Gothic 
bttilding,  now  used  as  a  mosque,  but  possibly  at  one 
time  a  Christian  church  built  by  the  Crusaders.    Witliiu 
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it  are  the  tombs  or  cenotaphs  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah, 
whilst  those  of  Abraham,  Sarah,  Jacob,  and  Leah  are 
without  the  building,  each  in  its  own  separate  com- 
partment; the  mausolea  are  covered  with  rich  silken 
veils,  having  the  respective  names  embroidered  in  the 
centre.  Of  the  cave  itscK,  strange  to  say,  we  have 
no  detailed  account,  though  it  must  have  been  visited 
before  the  Moslem  conquest  of  Palestine,  and  during 
the  Christian  occupation  at  the  period  of  the  Crusades. 
Fi'om  what  Arculf  says  with  reference  to  the  tomb  of 


object  of  reverence  to  Christian  and  heathen  alike ;  an 
idol  and  altars  were  erected  near  it,  and  large  fairs 
held,  which  attracted  crowds  from  far  and  near ;  to 
put  an  end  to  the  disorders  arising  from  these  prac- 
tices, a  basilica  was  erected  by  order  of  Coustantine, 
and  the  solid  foundations  may  bo  the  remains  of  a  wall 
surrounding  and  protecting  this  church.  About  three 
miles  to  the  west  of  Hebron  are  two  places  called  Ain 
Nunkur  and  Dewir-Ban,  which  Dr.  Rosen  has  proposed 
to  identify  with  Debir,  the  fortress  captured  by  Othniel, 


SOLOMON  S    POOLS,    NEAK    URTAS. 
(From  a  Photograph  talcni  for  the  Palestine  E.rploration  Fur.d.) 


Adam,  who  in  the  seventh  century  was  supposed  to 
have  beeu  buried  at  Hebron,  we  may  pei-haps  infer  that 
the  Patriarchs  were  buried  in  loculi,  or  holes  cut  in  the 
side  of  the  rock,  and  that  the  aspect  of  the  tomb- 
chamber  was  not  very  different  to  that  of  the  numerous 
sepulchral  caverns  scattered  over  Palestine. 

A  short  distance  northward  from  Hebron,  surrounded 
by  rich  vineyards,  is  the  largo  oak-tree  which  is  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  place  where  Abraham  lived  ;  but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  the  Patriarch's  tent  was 
pitched  at  Ramet  el-KhulU,  about  two  miles  from 
Hebron,  where  some  massive  foundations  attest  the 
presence  at  one  time  of  an  important  building.  This 
view  is  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  early  Christians, 
who  speak  of  the  place  as  being  about  two  mUos  from 
Hcbi'on.     The  tree,  at  that  time  a  terebinth,  was  an 


who  received  as  his  reward  the  hand  of  Aclisah,  the 
daughter  of  Caleb;  and  the  scene  of  the  picturesque 
incident  described  in  Judg.  i.  14,  15.  For  a  long  period 
Hebron  was  the  centre  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  in  the 
extensive  vineyards  which  surround  it,  producing  the 
vino  and  gi'ape.  which  were  always,  amongst  the  Jews, 
the  type  of  the  blessings  of  Jehovah,  we  may  see  "the 
choice  vino  "  by  which  "  Judah  was  to  bind  his  foal ;  he 
was  to  wash  his  garments  in  wine,  his  clothes  in  tho 
blood  of  gi-apes." 

South  of  Hebron  lio  Carmel,  Ziph,  Maou,  Anab, 
Socho,  and  other  towns  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Judah  ; 
but  wo  have  not  sufficient  space  to  give  any  detailed 
description  of  them,  and  must  pass  westward  down  the 
great  Wady  el-Franj  to  Beit-Jibrin,  the  ancient  Beto- 
gabi-a  and  later  Eleuthcropolis.     The  modern  village  is 
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a  thriviug  place,  aud  there  aro  mauy  remains  of  the  old 
town,  as  well  as  of  a  eastle  partly  of  llomau  construction. 
To  tlio  soutli-east  aro  the  ruins  of  an  old  church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Anno,  and  not  far  from  it  a  remarkable 
series  of  excavations  in  the  rock,  which  appear  to  have 
been  prepared  as  habitations.  A  small  doorway  leads 
into  a  cave,  whence  openings  give  access  to  chambers 
on  the  right  and  left ;  the  chambers  are  either  bottle- 
shaped  with  a  domed  roof,  or  large  irregular  excavations 
with  pillars  of  rock  to  support  the  roof ;  some  of  the 
chamJjers  are  as  much  as  forty  and  fifty  feet  high,  with 
winding  staircases  to  reach  their  floors,  aud  they  com- 
municate with  each  other  by  narrow,  irregular  passages. 
To  the  date  of  these  excavations  wo  have  no  clue,  but 
they  may  possibly  have  been  the  dwelling-places  of 
the  Idumeaus  who,  according  to  Jerome,  inhabited  this 
portion  of  the  country  and  lived  in  caves.  In  close 
proximity  to  Beit- Jibrin  was  "  the  valley  of  Zephathah 
at  Maroshah,"  where  Asa  defeated  the  host  of  Zerah 
the  Ethiopian,  aud  wo  find  tlic  latter  place  still  existing 
under  the  name  of  Maresa. 

Some  ten  miles  north  of  Beit-Jibrin  are  the  ruins  of 
Ain  Shems  (Beth-shemesh),  prettily  situated  on  ono  of 
the  low  undulations  by  which  the  mountain  district 
passes  into  the  plain ;  it  lies  on  the  loft  bank  of  Wady 
Surar,  and  commands  a  fine  view  down  the  valley,  so 
that  the  ark  must  have  been  seen  advancing  lang  before 
it  "  came  into  the  field  of  Joshua  the  Both-shemite  and 
stood  there."  Both-sheraesh  was  afterwards  the  scene 
ef  the  battle  in  which  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ain  Shems  lie  the  scenes 
of  some  of  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Samson, 


the  great  champion  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  On  the  right 
bank  of  Wady  Surar  is  Surah  (Zorah),  the  birth-place 
of  Samson,  situated  on  tho  summit  of  a  rocky  project- 
ing spur,  "the  root  of  Dan,"  whence  he  watched  the 
fire,  kindled  by  the  Ijrands  attached  to  the  foxes'  tails, 
spreading  with  lightning  sjjeed  through  the  orchards 
and  corn-fields  cf  Philistia  ;  the  valley  at  its  foot  is 
possibly  the  "  valley  of  Soi-ek,"  the  home  of  Delilah ; 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west  is  Tibnch  (Tim- 
uatlil,  wliero  Samson  got  his  Philistine  wife  ;  aud  it 
was  somewhere  in  the  intervening  space,  the  "  going 
down  "  from  Zorah  to  Timnath,  that  he  killed  the  young 
lion  that  "  roared  against  Inm." 

Proceeding  northwards,  we  reach  Amwas,  the  ancient 
Emmaus  or  Nicopolis,  aud  Jimzu  (Gimzo),  standing  at 
the  western  edge  of  the  plain  ;  and  Ei  Medyeh,  which 
has  recently  been  identified  with  Modin,  tho  burial- 
place  of  several  of  the  Maccabtean  princes.  About 
half  a  mile  west  of  the  modern  village  is  a  group  of 
tombs  bearing  tho  name  Kabr  el-Jahud,  "  the  tombs  of 
tho  Jews,"  which  fulfil  all  the  required  conditions — a 
view  to  the  sea,  aud  seven  tombs  "  over  against  one 
another,"  with  surmounting  pyramids,  and  a  cloister 
surrounding  them.  The  pyrauuds  have  disappeared, 
the  only  traces  left  being  the  cornice  on  the  interior 
and  other  fragments ;  and  of  the  cloister  only  a  portion 
of  the  supporting  wall  remains.  Some  slight  excava- 
tions have  already  been  made,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
make  others  on  a  larger  scale,  which  may  possibly 
bring  to  light  inscriptions  or  other  memorials  of  tho 
great  house  which,  for  a  brief  period,  raised  the  country 
to  a  position  which  had  been  unknown  to  it  since  tho 
Captivity. 
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THE    EPISTLE    TO    THE    EPHESIANS. 

BY    THE    KEV.    S.    G.    GKEEN,    D.D.,    PRESIDENT    OF    KAWDON    COLI^GE,    LEEDS. 


In  the  record  of  St.  Paul's  missionary  travels 
few  cities  hold  so  distingfuished  a  place 
as  Ephesus.  Hither,  no  doubt,  he  was 
bending  liis  way,  with  his  companion 
Silas,  when  their  course  was  mysteriously  diverted,  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  their  own  desires  and  repeated 
endeavours,  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  They  "  were 
forbidden  of  tho  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  word  in 
Asia  "—a  term  which  designates,  not  the  continent  in 
general,  nor  even  Asia  Minor,  but  only  "  Proconsular 
Asia,"  tho  eastern  part  of  the  latter,  a  mere  strip  of 
country  between  tho  Mediterranean  on  tho  one  side, 
and  Phrygia,  with  Bithynia  on  the  other.'      Of  this 


1  See  Acts  xvi.  6.  Tho  "  territory  properly  railed  Asm"  (Ptolemy, 
Oeoijr.)  included  Phry^in,  with  Mysia.  Lydia,  and  C.iria ;  but  in 
Acts  ii.  9,  10,  Asia  and  Phrysia  are  spoken  of  as  distinct ;  and  this 
is  tho  general  usage  in  tho  New  Testament.  Compare  Acts  xivii. 
2;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19;  2  Cor.  i.  8 ;  2  Tim.  i.  15;  1  Peter  i.  1,  where 
Phrygia  seema  included;  and  in  Acta  vi.  9,  the  name  probably  has 
a  still  wider  extensijn. 


district  Ephesus  was  the  capital,  while  round  about  it 
lay  the  "  seven  churches  "  of  tlic  Apocalypse. 

Returning  from  Europe,  the  Apostle  proceeded  at 
once  to  Ephesus,  only,  however,  to  pay  a  hurried  visit 
to  the  synagogue,  and  to  promise  a  longer  stay.  This 
promise  was  fulfilled  in  his  third  missionary  journey, 
as  recorded  in  Acts  xix.  For  three  months,  wo  are 
told,  St.  Paul  carried  on  his  work  in  the  synagogue ; 
but  being  as  usual  rejected  by  the  Jews,  he  constituted 
a  Christian  society  of  "  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,"  which 
seems  to  have  met  in  the  house  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla ;' 
while  the  Apostle  conducted  more  public  ministrations 
in  "the  school  of  one  Tyrannus."  Ephesus  became  the 
head-quarters  of  labours  vridely  extended.  "All  thoj 
which  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
"  The  churches  of  Asia  salute  you."^  Tlius  to  the  little 
company  of  twelve,  who  at  the  outset  had  been  led  from. 

2  See  1  Cor.  svi.  19  ;  written  from  Ephesua. 

3  Acts  six.  10 ;  1  Cori  xvi.  19. 
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tboir  exclusive  allegianeo  to  John  tho  Baptist  iuto  the 
deeper  truth  and  wider  liberty  of  the  Gospel,  a  great 
company  of  converts  was  added.  Wo  know  tJie  namo 
r  f  only  one,  Eptenctus,  "  tho  first-fruits  of  Asia. "  '  Tho 
Apostlo  had  many  friends  and  helpers  in  Ephesus. 
Timotheus  of  Lystra,  with  Erastus  and  Sostheno.s  of 
Corinth,  "  ministered  unto  him."  "  Gains  and  Aris- 
tarchus,  men  of  Macedonia,"  were  companions  of  his 
sojourn.  Stejihanas,  Portunatus,  and  Achaicus  came 
also  to  his  help."  With  this  missionary  baud  a  group 
of  native  "  elders "  became  associated.  Tho  word  of 
God  "grow  mightily  and  prevailed."  Yet  was  there 
much  opposition.  Tho  Apo.stle  even  "  fouglit  with 
beasts  "—whether  literally  or  figuratively,  it  is  uot  easy 
to  determine.''  Still  with  heroic  energy  he  persevered, 
charaoteristically  basing  his  determination  to  stand  his 
ground  uot  only  on  tho  "great  door  and  efiectual" 
which  had  been  opened  to  him,  but  on  the  very  fact 
that  there  were  "  many  adversaries."''  In  the  midst  of 
these  trials  and  conflicts,  the  Apostle  vfi-ote,  as  we  have 
seen,  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians;  after  which 
the  riot  caused  by  Demetrius  and  his  ci-aftsmeu  seems 
to  have  hastened  his  already  intended  doparture.5  But 
the  Apostle  had  spent  three  years  in  the  city — a  period 
unprecedented,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  his  missionary 
eareer.  His  subsequent  interview  ^vith  the  Ephesian 
elders  attests  at  once  tho  power  of  his  ministry,  and  the 
attractive  charm  of  his  life  among  them.  Never  was 
uttered  a  nobler  avowal  of  faithfulness,  "  I  have  not 
shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God :" 
never  was  parting  moi-o  pathetic.  "  They  all  wept  sore, 
and  fell  on  Paul's  neck  and  kissed  him."'' 

2.  It  is,  then,  without  any  wonder  that  we  find  an 
epistle  addressed  "  to  tho  Ephesians,"  and  tho  first 
supposition  naturally  is,  that  the  thoughts  of  the  gi-eat 
Apostle  in  his  Roman  imprisonment  would  fondly  revert 
to  the  friends  from  whom  he  thus  had  parted.  To  tho 
believers  at  CoIossob,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  he  writes 
in  a  strain  of  the  most  earnest  affection ;  how  much 
more  to  the  well-known,  tonderly  cherished  Christians 
of  Ephesus ! 

Such  is  the  expectation  which  tho  very  title  to  the 
letter  is  calculated  to  arouse.  But  many  a  reader  must 
have  been  conscious  that  with  all  the  power  and  sub- 
limity of  this  almost  unequalled  Epistle,  there  is  scarcely 
tho  tone  in  which  St.  Paul  addressed  the  other  churches 
with  which  he  was  personally  familiar.  Compare,  for 
instance,  this  letter  with  those  to  the  Corinthians,  the 
Thessalonians,  or  the  Philippians.  In  these,  every 
chapter  overflows  with  personal  allusions.  Ho  dUates 
npon  his  life,  toils,  trials,  sorrows  among  these  people 
of  his  charge,  as  to  readers  who  would  never  weary  of 
the  theme.     True,  he  deals  also  with  the  sublimities  of 


1  Eom.  xvi. .'!,  whero  the  nntldiibted  readinir  is  Asia.  The  "  houae 
of  Stephanas  "  w  is  "  the  first-fruits  of  Achaia"  (1  Cor.  xvi.  15). 

2  Acts  xix.  22,  29;  1  Cor.  i.  1  ;   xvi.  17. 

3  The  stiiclent  must  beware  of  ppplyinii  the  -words  to  the  tumult 
raised  liy  Demetrius  (Actnxiy.),  for  tlie  simple  reason  that  this  Imd 
not  tal;en  place  wheu  tho  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was 
written. 

••  1  Cor.  xvi.  8,  9.       '  Asta  six.  21 ;  xi.  1.        c  Acts  xx.  17—33. 


the  Christian  faith,  but  it  is  in  the  affectionate  tone 
of  one  who  had  often  talked  of  these  things  with  the 
men  to  whom  he  writes,  showing  them  how  the  doctrine 
over  blended  with  his  own  deepest  oxperiences  and 
highest  hopes.  Nosy  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  gives 
us  no  such  impression  of  intimacy.  Not  only  is  thero 
no  reference  to  any  former  intercourse,  but  throughout 
the  whole  discussion  the  Apostlo  speaks  as  one  removed 
from  his  readers.  There  is  no  touch  indicative  of  past 
fellowship  and  love.  It  is  the  Christian  prophet  at  the 
height  of  his  inspiration,  rather  than  the  warm-hearted 
pastor,  who  speaks.  Nor  does  he  even  address  "  tho 
church."  As  to  the  Romans  and  Colossians,  he  'writes 
"  to  the  .saints — the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus."  He  has 
■'  heard  of  "  their  faith  and  love,  rather  than  personally 
witnessed  it.'  On  tho  whole,  tho  impression  is  that  if 
he  is  indeed  writing  to  tho  same  Christian  community 
to  whose  elders  ho  had  addressed  words  so  thrilliugly 
tender  on  that  last  voyage  to  Jerusalem,  something 
must  have  occurred  meanwhile  to  alter,  even  while 
elevating,  his  tone.  Add  to  this  that  in  the  Epistle 
there  are  literally  no  personal  greetings.  Tychicus, 
the  bearer  of  tho  letter,  is  the  oidy  person  mentioned 
throughout.  Timothy  had  been  with  St.  Paul,  wo 
know,  at  Ephesus ;  he  is  now  in  Rome,  and  is  united 
with  the  Apostlo  in  greeting  to  the  Colossian  church ; 
but  even  his  name  is  omitted  here.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  believe  that  St.  Paul  could  have  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  scone  of  labours  so  prolonged,  and  of 
fellowship  sj  deal',  with  no  individual  i-emLuiscences,  or 
tho  mention  of  a  single  friend. 

3.  These  considerations  have  led  some  critics  in 
modern  times  to  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  letter 
altogether.  As  shown  in  om-  first  paper,  M.  Renan 
classes  "the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe.5ians"  among  tho 
"  doubtful "  letters.^  Do  Wette  regards  it  as  a  mere 
variation  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  by  some  con- 
temporary of  St.  Paul.  Dr.  Davidson  attributes  i^  to 
"  a  gifted  and  thoughtful  Christian ;  far-seeing,  compre- 
hensive in  the  range  of  his  ideas,  with  an  insjiiration 
resembling  the  Pauline,"'*  dating  tho  letter  about  tho 
close  of  the  first  century.  Baur  and  Schweglor  are 
yet  more  decided  in  rejecting  tho  Epistle,  but  as  they 
include  that  to  the  Colossians  also,  and  that  chiefly 
on  internal  grounds,  discerning  in  both  the  traces  of 
Gnostic  and  Montanist  heresies,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  revert  to  their  arguments.'"  Nor  need  we  occupy 
.space  mth  discussing  the  minute  inconsistencies  which 
Dr.  Davidson  supposes  to  exist  between  the  language 
and  thought  of  this  Epistle,  and  the  undoubted  Paulino 
writings."    The  testimony  of  Christian  antiquity  'would 

7  Compare  Eph.  i-  1  with  Rom.  i.  7,  and  Col.  i.  2 ;  also  Eph. 
i.  15  with  Eom.  i.  8,  and  Col.  i.  9. 

8  Bible  EoncATon.  'Vol.  III.,  p.  209. 

'  hilrodnction  to  Ihe  SImly  of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.,  p.  4C3. 

1"  .See  Bible  Bducatoe,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  157,  "The  E.pistle  to  the 
Colossians," 

"  See  Introclv.r.tinn  to  tlie  Sttidti  of  ihe  New  Testament,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
385 — 391.  An  extmct  or  two  will  show  the  style  of  tho  reasoning. 
"*  Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more,'  &c.  This  adnionition  to  a 
church  where  the  Apostle  hnd  laboured  three  yea'-s  is  uuFuituble, 
especially  in  the  mild  form  it  assumes."    So  on  chap.  v.  13,  "  *  Bo 
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.■imply  connterbalance  sncli  considerations,  even  were 
they  more  plausible.'  Modern  criticism  may  pronounce 
this  or  that  expression  "  nn-Pauliuo  ;  "  but  satisfactory 
evidenee  declares  the  Epistle  to  be  Patil's.  It  was 
universally  received  in  the  Church  at  an  ago  too  early 
for  successful  forgery;  while  the  value  set  upon  St. 
Paul's  writings  would  secure  the  most  careful  examina- 
tion of  any  document  bearing  his  name.  In  fact,  the 
genuineness  of  the  "  Ephesiau  '"  letter  has  never  been 
so  much  as  doubted  until  recent  times.^ 

4.  The  difficulty,  however,  remains.  Tlie  personal 
element  is  most  strikingly  .absent,  just  where,  from  our 
knowledge  of  St.  Piiul's  chiiracter,  .and  the  whole  strain 
of  his  writings,  we  should  expect  it  most  to  abound. 
Various  explanations  of  the  fact  have  been  offered. 
Thus  it  has  been  said  that  Tychicus  (see  chap.  vi.  21) 
would  supply  by  word  of  mouth  the  Lacking  details. 
Some  have  ag.ain  suggested  that  a  second  letter  of  a 
more  private  character  accompanied  the  Epistle  ;  others 
have  found  in  tho  very  extent  of  St.  Paul's  acquaint- 
anceship in  Ephesus  a  reason  for  the  omission  of  all 
greetings.  He  had  so  many  friends  that  he  would 
particularise  none,  lest  he  should  be  suspected  of  in- 
vidious jireference.  It  would  obviously  be  better  to 
leave  the  difficulty  altogether  unexplained,  than  to 
resort  to  explanations  like  these;  and  the  true  reason 
for  a  fact  which  it  is  useless,  with  some  critics,  to 
ignore,  or  more  boldly  to  deny,  must  be  sought  in 
quite  another  direction. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  wo  find  in  chap.  i.  1,  that  tho  words  "  iu 
Ephesus"  {iv 'E(p((r:f]  are  omitted  from  the  two  earliest 
that  have  como  down  to  us — the  Vatican  and  the 
Sinaitic — being  supplied  in  both  by  another  and  a  later 
h.and.  There  was,  therefore,  \'irtually  a  blank  after  the 
words  "  the  saints  who  are — ,"  a  fact  of  which  the  im- 
portance will  immediately  be  seen.  A  passage  in  the 
writings  of  Basil  the  Great  (bi.shop  of  Csesarea,  died 
A.D.  379)  shows  that  the  blank  existed  iu  tho  MSS.  to 
which  he  had  access :  "  Writing  to  the  Ephesians,  as 
truly  united  by  knowledge  to  Him  tvho  is,  he  called 
them  in  a  peculiar  sense  those  who  are,  saying,  '  To  the 
saints  who  are,  and  to  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus.'  " 
The  point  of  the  argument  evidently  is  th.at  there  w.as 
no  designation  of  place  after  the  words  who  are  (toTs 
uvcrtv),  while  the  very  absurdity  of  his  argument,  and 


not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  ercesa.'  The  Christians  of  Asia 
Minor  had  no  tendency  to  drunken  excesses,  hut  rather  to  ascetic 
abstinence  from  wine,  and  the  advice  given  to  Timothy  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  more  suitable,  '  Drink  a  little  wine.' "  "  The 
co-ordination  of  faith  and  love  is  uu- Pauline  (vi,  23).  Instead  of 
E.lying  'faith  which  worketh  by  love  '  (Gal.  v.  G),  the  writer  has 
*  love  with  faith.'  "  "  The  closing  beuediction  iu  wliich  both  terms 
stand,  does  not  savour  of  Paul,  because  it  is  not  addressed  to  the 
readers  directly,  and  has  the  difficult  expression  rendered  '  in  sin- 
cerity'  in  the  English  version.  Escgetical  difficulties  do  not 
belong  to  authentic  Pauline  benodictious  at  the  close  of  letters." 

1  The  Epistle  is  quoted  as  St.  Paul's  by  Polycarp,  Ireua3us,  Cle^ 
meut  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian,  not  to  speak  of  later  authorities. 
See  summary  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Biblf,  art.  "  Ephesians,"  by  Bp. 
Ellicott,  and  the  citations  in  Kirchhofer's  Qitellensammlung. 

-  See  Alford's  Prolerjomena,  N.  T.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  8 ;  also  Dr.  David- 
son iu  his  Former  Intraditction  to  N.  T.  (Bagsterl,  vol.  ii.,  p.  352,  for 
a  full  reply  to  the  objections  urged  against  the  Epistle. 


Ms  still  regarding  the  Epistle  .as  "  to  the  Ephesians," 
only  make  his  testimony  to  the  omission  the  more 
valu.able.^  In  like  m.anuer  Jerome  (died  A.D.  420) 
writes,  "  Some  think  th,at  the  saints  .and  faithful  at 
Ephesus  are  addressed  by  a  word  signifying  essence, 
so  as  to  be  called  they  toho  are  from  Him  who  is.  But 
others  simply  suppose  the  letter  addressed  not  to  those 
who  are,  but  to  those  who  are  at  Ephesus.  saints  and 
faithfid."  It  is  plain  that  the  question  could  never 
have  .arisen  had  not  the  omission  been  recognised  raid 
familiar.  Furtlier,  we  learn  from  Tertulliaii  rhat  Mar- 
cion  (iu  the  second  century)  regarded  the  Epistle  as 
written  to  the  Laodieeans.  Tho  words  of  Tertullian 
are,  "Another  Epistle,  which  we  have  inscribed  to  the 
Ephesians,  but  heretics  to  the  Laodieeans ;  "  .and  ag.aiu, 
"  Marcion  has  sought  to  alter  tho  title  {i.e.  from  in 
Ephestis  to  ill  Laodicea],  as  if  he  had  made  a  most 
tliligent  inquiry  into  tho  matter."''  Th.at  Marcion  was  a 
"  heretic"  does  not  affect  his  testimony  in  this  matter; 
he  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been  both  lejirned 
and  intelligent,  while  he  can  hiive  had  no  theological 
motive  for  a  wilful  alteration  iu  this  case.' 

.5.  If  now  wo  turn  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossiaus, 
disp.atched  into  Asia,  as  shown  in  our  last  paper,^  at 
the  same  time  with  the  letter  now  under  consideration, 
we  find  a  remarkable  corroboration  of  Marcion's  view : 
"  When  this  Epistle  is  read  among  you,  cause  that  it 
be  read  also  iu  the  church  of  the  Laodiceaus ;  and  that 
ye  likewise  read  the  epistle  from  Laodicea"  (Col.  iv. 
16).  Of  course  this  may  refer  to  a  lost  Epistle  ;  but 
the  probability  is  at  least  as  great  that  St.  Paul  is 
speaking  of  that  which,  as  we  know,  was  sent  at  the 
siime  time  with  the  Colossian  letter  "  by  Tychicus  and 
Onesimus." 

At  tho  same  time  there  is  absolutely  no  sufficient 
w.arr.ant  for  stibstituting  the  words  "  in  Laodicea"  for 
"  in  Ephestis  "  (Eph.  i.  1).  The  whole  strain  of  the 
evidence  points  to  a  blank  as  existing  in  the  original 
cojiy,  to  bo  filled  up  variously,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular church  by  which  the  letter  might  be  received. 
The  Epistle  is,  in  fact,  "encyclical" — a  letter  to  the 
churches  in  Asia,  the  autograph  copy  of  which  would 
be  passed  from  one  Chri.jtiiiu  community  to  another, 
and  in  its  course  would  naturally  be  sent  from  Laodicea 
to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Colossae.  This  hypothesis 
accounts  for  all  tho  facts — for  the  absence  of  per.sonal 
allusion ;  for  the  blank  in  the  MS.  shown  by  the  two 
most  .authoritative  exemplars,  and  recognised  by  Origen 
(?),  Basil,  and  Jerome;    for  the  general  rather  than 


3  Origen,  in  the  third  century,  has  the  same  criticism ;  but  it 
is  uncertain  whether  the  words  ti'  'E^iVfj;  existed  in  his  copies  or 
not.     See  Bible  Educator,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  10. 

■*  Tertullian,  Against  Marcion,  chap.  v.  11,  17. 

^  It  may  be  added  that  Ignatius  (bishop  of  Antioch,  died  A.D. 
115),  iu  writin:^  to  the  Ephesians,  quotes  St.  Paul  as  making  men- 
tion of  them  ill  evcrij  cpi.stle;  for  so  the  words  ^f  wdfftj  imaroX^ 
must  be  translated,  showing  that  no  one  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
from  the  Apostle  could  have  been  before  this  eminent  father 
as  he  wrote.  But  another  text  (now  regarded  as  of  higher  value) 
reads  "  always  "  instead  of  "  in  every  epistle,"  so  that  the  argu- 
ment can  scarcely  he  pressed. 

'  See  Bible  Eddcator,  Vol.  III.,  p.  157. 
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personal  tone  of  the  letter ;  and  lastly,  for  the  existence 
of  the  reading  "  in  Ephesus  "  in  the  far  larger  number 
of  authorities,  since  the  name  of  the  chief  city  of  the 
district  ivould  be  likelier  than  any  other  to  be  inserted 
to  fill  up  the  ellipsis.  With  some  confidence,  therefore, 
we  regard  this  sublime  Epistle  as  the  Letter  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Gentile  Christians  of  Asia,^  an  aspect  in  which 
its  tone  and  character  appear  in  striking  coincidence 
with  its  great  design — to  declare  to  those  believers 
their  place  in  the  universal  Church  of  God,  and  to  set 
fartli  the  glories  of  that  truth,  or  rather  of  that  Savioxje, 
who  was  their  common  trust.  The  letter  may  bo  com- 
pared with  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  which,  with  a 
yet  wider  range,  was  sent  to  the  Jewish  Christians 
scattered  through  the  same  community.  Not  a  few 
interesting  points  of  resemblance,  and  also  of  contrast, 
appear  between  the  two.  Jew  and  Gentile  are  "  one  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

a.  The  course  of  thought  in  the  Epistle  is  very 
marked,  yet,  like  that  in  its  companion  letter  to  the 
Colossians,  not  easy  to  reduce  to  exact  analysis.  In 
none  of  the  Apostle's  wi'itmgs  do  liis  fervour  and 
intensity  more  strikingly  appear.  His  great  theme — the 
gathering  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  fold  of  Christ — has 
fired  his  soul ;  the  long  paragraphs  and  frequent  paren- 
theses attest  tlie  eagerness  and  hun-y  of  his  thoughts, 
while  tho  occasional  grandeurs  of  expression  reach  a 
height  unsurpassed  in  an}'  other  of  his  Epistles. 

I.  In  the  first  chapter  the  Apostle,  after  a  brief 
salutation,  speaks  of  the  greatne.ss  of  Christ's  redeem- 
ing work;  exulting  iu  its  application  to  these  Gentile 
Christians,  and  praying  that  they  may  apprehend  its 
greatness.  The  closing  thought  is  that  of  the  Resue- 
BECTION  of  Christ  the  Lord. 

II.  And  iu  Him  these  Gentiles  have  risen  from 
spiritual  death  to  a  heavenly  life.  Tho  second  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  expansion  of  this  thought.  It  is  not 
simply  on  the  general  contrast  between  nature  and  grace 
that  the  Apostle  here  speaks,  but  on  tho  special  favour 
shown  to  the  GeutUes  in  gathering  them  into  the 
Chi-i.stiau  commonwealth;  breaking  down  "the  middle 
wall  of  partition "  which  hitherto  had  sundered  the 
human  race,  and  making  all  one  in  Christ. 

III.  In  the  third  chapter  the  Apostle  pursues  the 
same  theme,  as  one  inexpressibly  dear  to  him,  "  tlie 
prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ  on  behalf  of "  the  G&ntiles." 


'  This  view  was  first  suggested  by  Archbishop  Usher  ;  it  is  sup- 
ported by  Beugel,  Neauder,  Bleek,  Olshausen,  Lange,  Stier,  with 
mauy  more ;  au-l  amoug  English  writers  by  Couybeare  and  How- 
sou,  Cauou  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Llewellyn  Davies,  nud  others.  See 
Lightfoot  On  a  Frcnh  EngU^k  RevUion  of  the  New  Ttst-i  nent,  pp. 
20—22.  Tlio  ordinary  view  is  maintained,  among  others,  by 
Wieseler,  Kirchhofer,  Meyer,  with  Ellioott,  Alford,  Davidson, 
Eadie,  and  Gloag.  That  the  letter  was  addressed  specilical'y  to 
the  church  iu  Laodiceais  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  Wetstein,  Ham- 
mond, Mil],  Paley,  Lewin,  and  others.  Of  the  great  critical 
editors,  Tischendorf  encloses  the  words  ei''E^>t(T,u  iu  brackets  as 
doubtful ;  Lachmanu  and  Tregelles  retain  them. 

-  In  passing,  the  phrase  "  if  ye  have  heard  of  the  dispeusation 
of  the  grace  of  God  given  me  to  you-ward  "  {ver.  2)  may  be  noted 
as  hardly  appropriate  to  tho  Ephesinn  church.  It  is  not  thus  that 
St.  Paul  spoke  to  "the  elders"  iu  Actsxx.  Applied  to  the  whole 
Gentile  community,  no  language  could  be  more  suitable. 


His  special  apostolic  commission  is  declared,  according 
to  his  wont ;  the  oneness  of  mankind  in  Christ  is  shovsTi 
as  "  the  mystery  "  (that  is,  the  secret)  hidden  from  past 
ages  ;  all  heaven  is  summoned,  as  it  were,  to  gaze  upon 
the  unveiling  of  the  wonder ;  and  then  an  appeal  is  made 
to  '■  THE  Father,  of  whom  every  family  in  heaven 
and  earth  is  named,' Mhat  the  peoijle  thus  blest  may 
comprehend  tho  greatness  of  His  love.  A  noble  doxo- 
logy  fitly  concludes  the  prayer. 

IV.  The  remainder  of  the  Epistle  is  occupied  by 
practical  exhortations,  based  in  the  first  instance  upon 
tho  spiritual  unity,  with  the  diversity  of  gifts,  character- 
istic of  the  Church.  "There  is  one  body  and  one 
spirit."  Love  is  the  secret  of  life  and  growth,  there- 
fore he  tnie  (aKijeeiofTes,  not  simply  "  spealiing  the 
truth")  in  love.  Tliis  is  the  general  theme  of  chap, 
iv.,  leading  in  chap.  v.  to  the  kindred  thought  of 
"  light."  Love  and  light — this  is  practical  Christiiinity. 
At  chap.  V.  22  to  vi.  9  the  same  principles  are  applied 
to  relative  duties,  mentioned  in  their  order — of  wives 
and  husbands,  children  and  parents,  servants  and 
masters. 

V.  Tho  Apostle's  conclusion  (chap.  \i.  10 — 24),  '■  Put 
on  the  whole  armour  of  God,"  "  Pray  always ;  pray  for 
me."  Tychicus  is  briefly  commended,  and  in  vv.  23,  24 
we  seem  to  see  again  St.  Paul's  "own  hand  "in  the 
benediction  which  crowns  the  Epistle. 

7.  The  great  likeness  between  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesiaus  and  to  the  Colossiaus  cannot  but  strike  every 
careful  reader.  The  general  course  of  thought  and  the 
evident  purport  are  the  same  iu  both,  and  there  are  many 
actmil  identities  of  expression.  By  no  writer  has  this 
correspondence  Ijccn  better  pointed  out  than  by  Paley 
in  his  Hone  Paidinw  on  the  Ephesiaus,  §  1.  Two 
kinds  of  i-esemblance  are  there  shown  to  exist :  fii'st, 
between  particular  expressions,  even  whole  sentences 
being  occasionally  repeated :  as  Eph.  i.  7,  Col.  i.  14 ; 
Eph.  J.  10,  Col.  i.  20 ;  Eph.  iii.  2,  Col.  i.  25 ;  Eph.  v. 
19,  Col.  iii.  It),  See.  ;  and  secondly,  between  the  same 
thoughts  expressed  with  such  variations  as  to  show  the 
independence  of  the  two  Epistles.  The  instances  cited 
under  this  head  may  be  taken  as  decisively  refuting  De 
Wette's  criticism,  that  this  letter  is  a  weak  and  diffuse 
imitation,  by  another  hand,  of  that  te  Colossse.  The 
similarities  and  diversities  prove  alike  the  correctness 
of  the  supposition  that  the  Apostle,  inspired  by  one 
theme,  and  with  one  gi'eat  piui50se  in  \'iew,  wrote  these 
two  letters  abont  the  same  time,  adding  to  the  church  at 
Colossas  those  sjiecial  cautious  respecting  the  inroads 
of  subtle  error,  which  were  not  needed  by  the  other 


■^  Chap.  iii.  14.  15.  Two  things  are  here  to  be  pai-ticularly 
marked.  The  first  is,  that  the  words  "  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
are  liere  to  he  omitted  from  the  text  (see all  critical  editions);  ilie 
Father  is  the  simple  autecedent.  The  second  point  is,  that  "  the 
i«/ioU  family  "  in  our  version  is  a  mistranslation.  The  Apostle  is 
not  here  speaking  of  the  church  as  one  family  ;  but  of  the  hitherto 
divided  human  race,  in  all  their  separate  tribes  and  nations,  now 
revealed  as  owning  one  fatherhood,  and  partaking  one  salvation. 
Accordingiv  he  invokes  "  tho  Father  of  whom  irdcra  Trarpici,  every 
tribe,  or  n^  tion,  or  family  (literally,  every  falherlwod)  in  heaven 
and  earth  is  'lamed."  The  words  fhus  fall  in  with  the  whole  scope 
of  the  Epistl  '—God's  love  iu  Christ  to  all  men. 
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Cliristian   communities  of  Asia.i     As  yet,  the  "will 

1  For  convenient  reference,  a  table  of   these  correspondences 
between  the  Epistles  is  subjoined  :— 

COLOSSIANS. 
iii.  6—8. 
iv.  5. 
iv.  3,  i. 
Iii.  18— iv.  1. 

A  yet  more  subtle  class  of  resemblances  nmy  be  traced  where  in 
the  two  Epistles  the  tissociatiou  of  thoughls  is  the  same,  the 
connection  being  arbitrary.  Compare  Eph.  iv.  21,  35  with  Col.  iii. 
9,  10  ;  and  Eph,  v.  20—23  with  Col.  iii.  17,  18.  Paley's  sagacious 
comments  on  all  these  parallels  should  be  read. 


EniESl.vNS, 

COLOSSIANS. 

Ephesians. 

i,  19— ii.  5 

ii.  13,  13. 

v.  6—8 

iv.  3— t 

iii.  13—15. 

T.  15,  13 

iv.  16 

ii.  19. 

vi.  IS),  23 

iv.  33 

iii.  13. 

V.  23— vi.  9 

iv.  23-21 

iii.  9,  10. 

worship"  and  "false  philosophy"  which  marked  the 
dawn  of  a  new  form  of  heresy  were  coufiued  to  the 
Phrygian  district.  The  warnings  against  these  are  there- 
fore found  only  iu  the  Colossian  letter ;  while  both,  with 
equal  power  though  iu  varied  strain,  set  forth  the  ■"  good 
pleasure  "  of  God  in  His  Son,  "having  made  peace  by  the 
blood  of  His  cross,  by  Him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto 
Himself — by  Him,  whether  things  in  earth  or  things 
in  heaven;"  and  "in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness 
of  times  to  gather  up  together  (ai'aKerpa\aL<i(Taa-6ai)  all 
things  in  the  Christ."  Hero  is  "the  one  far  of^ 
divine  event,  to  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 
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ST.    PAUL'S    EPISTLE   TO   THE   EPHESIANS. 

BY  O.  J.  VADGHAN,  D.D.,  MASTER  OP  THE  TEMPLE. 


"Of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named." — 
Ephesiass  iii.  15. 

J  HERE  is  a  link  of  connection  (lost  in  the 
English)  between  this  verso  and  the  one 
before  it.  If,  with  the  best  manuscripts, 
we  omit  the  last  words  of  verse  14,  "  of 
cur  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  the  force  of  the  connection 
is  seen  stUl  more  clearly.  "  For  this  cause  I  bow.  my 
knees  unto  the  Father  (narepa),  of  whom  the  whole 
family  (Trarpm)  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named."  The 
word  Trarpia  is  derived  from  Trar-lfp,  and  means  a  body  or 
society  made  so  by  descent  from  one  father.  It  occurs 
repeatedly  in  the  Septuagint  (fifty  times  in  tlie  Book 
of  Numbers  alone) ;  often  iu  combination  with  "  house  " 
{Kar  oJkovs  TrarpiMi/  auTau),  and  apparently  as  a  paraphrase 
of  the  word  "  father  "  in  the  Hebrew  ("  by  the  house  of 
their  fathers").  In  the  New  Testament  it  occurs  but 
three  times.  Luke  ii.  4,  "  Because  he  was  of  the  house 
and  lineage  (family)  of  David."  Acts  iii.  25,  "And  in 
thy  seed  shall  all  the  kuidreds  (families)  of  the  earth  be 
blessed."  In  the  latter  place  it  is  substituted  for  the 
"  nations  "  (eOj/ij)  of  Gen.  xxii.  18,  LXX,  or  the  "tribes" 
{<pi,Aai)  of  Gen.  xii.  3,  LXX. 

In  the  passage  before  us  the  rendering  should  as- 
suredly be  "  every  [not  "  tlie  whole  "]  family."  The 
absence  of  the  definite  article  makes  this  evident,  and 
the  context  suggests  the  explanation,  St.  Paul  has 
spoken  (in  i.  21)  of  the  exaltation  of  Christ  "in  the 
heavenly  places,  far  above  all  [or  '  every  ']  principality, 
and  power,  and  miglit,  and  dominion,  and  every  name 
that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in 
that  which  is  to  come ;"  evidently  pointing  to  angelic 
existences,  and  to  varieties  or  gradations  of  rank  and 
power  amongst  them.  Again,  he  lias  given  this  (in  iii. 
10)  as  the  Divine  object  of  the  disclosure  of  the  great 
"mystery"  hidden  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
"  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly 
places  might  be  made  known  through  the  Church  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God."  The  idea,  therefore,  of 
heavenly  as  well  as  eai-thly  "  families  "  is  already  m  the 


mind  of  the  writer  and  reader,  when  it  takes  the  form 
in  which  it  is  presented  in  this  verse.  "  For  this  cause" 
. — because  I  am  suffering  for  yon  Gentiles,  and  because 
that  suffering  is  "your  glory,"  testifying  as  it  does 
your  share  in  the  "  inheritance  "  and  tho  "  body  "  and 
the  "  promise  "  (ver.  6) — "  I  bend  my  knees  (in  prayer) 
unto  the  Father,  from  whom  every  family  in  heaven 
and  upon  earth  is  uamed  [derives  that  name  of  •n-arpia], 
that  He  may  grant  you,"  &c. 

"  Every  family,"  angelic  or  human.  Each  one  of  the 
many  "  principalities  and  powers  in  the  heavenly  places" 
is  a  varpid  in  reference  to  tho  common  Tiariip  of  all. 
Each  one  of  the  many  "  folds "  (avAal),  Jewish  and 
GeutUe,  which  constitute  the  universal  "  flock  "  {Trol/j.i'r]) 
of  the  great  Shepherd  (John  x.  16),  is  a  irarpia  in  tho 
same  regard.  The  clause  is  no  pm-poseless  expletive.  It 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  paragraph,  aud  upon  tho 
Epistle.  It  shows  why  the  Gentile  has  a  place  in  God's 
Church  side  by  side  with  the  Jew.  It  lifts  the  thought 
of  both  to  a  higher  unity  aud  a  higher  relationship  stUl. 

In  two  other  places  in  this  Epistle  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  definite  article  has  a  similar  bearing. 
But  iu  neither  of  these  instances  is  tho  reading  (as  it 
is  here)  certain.  In  ii.  21  the  MSS.  varj  between  "  all 
the  building  "  (Tracra  ft  oIkoSo/xti)  and  "  every  building  " 
(TrSffo  oiKo5o^<)).  On  many  accounts  tho  latter  (which 
is  the  reading  of  tho  great  Vatican  MS.)  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Just  as  here  "  every  family,"  so  there  "  every 
building  "  is  the  striking  and  appropriate  phrase  to  ex- 
press tlie  sep.arate  elements  of  which  tho  unit  whole  is 
made  up.  Each  church,  each  congregation,  still  more, 
each  of  the  two  great  constitueut  bodies,  tho  Gentile 
and  the  Je\vish,  is  a  building,  an  oiko5o/jii,  of  which  the 
combination,  the  "  framing  together,"  is  the  temple,  tho 
yaSs,  which  is  to  be  the  everlastiug  "  habitation  (KaroiK?)- 
Tijpioj')  of  God."  This  use  of  oi/to5o^4  as  a  separate  part 
or  portion  of  a  great  whole,  is  illustrated  by  its  plural 
form  iu  Matt.  xxiv.  1,  "the  buildings  (tos  oIkoSohols]  of 
the  temple;"  and  Mark  xiii.  1,  2,  "what  buildings 
(iroTOTral  o'moSoiiai)  are  here,"  ..."  these  gi'eat  buildings" 
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(ris  ^€7a\as  oiKo5o^4as).  Eacli  wall,  each  buttress,  each 
roof,  is  an  olmaon-l],  and  the  whole  assemblage  of  ohwUfiaX 
is  the  temple. 

In  the  remaining  passage  referred  to  (iv.  7)  the  read- 
ing is  more  doubtful  and  less  important.  The  question 
between  e'SiiOi;  x°-P'^  a,nd  iUdi]  ?;  x«P'5  is  comjilicated  by 
the  I)  of  iSidri,  and  both  on  that  ground  and  on  that  of 
manuscript  authority  may  be  strongly  argued  both 
ways.  The  sense  is  only  so  far  aSected  by  the  absence 
or  presence  of  the  definite  article,  that  in  the  one  case 
St.  Paul  asserts  the  X"P".  in  the  other  assumes  it  ("  to 
each  one  of  us  was  given  grace  ;  "  or  else,  "  to  each  one 
of  us  was  given  the  grace  "  which,  of  course,  as  Christians, 
we  have)  ;  in  either  case  equally  laying  the  chief  stress 
of  liis  statement  on  this  point,  that  t)ie  measure  of  the 
gift  is  the  free  wUl  of  the  Giver,  and  that  thus  a  second 
motive  is  furnished  for  that  mutual  forbearance  to 
which  he  inN-ites  his  readers.  As  the  universal  Church 
is  one,  in  every  possession  and  every  relationship,  so  the 
individual  varieties  of  endowment  existing  within  it  are 
duo  to  the  exercise  of  a  supreme  choice  and  will  wliich 
cannot  be  denied  to  its  Head. 


"  Till  wo  all  come  iu  the  jiuity  ot  the  faith,  r.Bil  of  the  kuow- 
ledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  uuto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fviluess  of  Christ."— Ephesians  iv.  13. 

This  vei-se  is  embedded  in  a  long  and  involved  sen- 
tence, and  can  only  be  understood  by  a  glance  at  the 
whole. 

St.  Paul  has  been  led  to  illustrate  his  expression, 
"  the  gift  of  Christ,"  in  verse  7,  by  a  reference  to 
Ps.  Ixviii.  18,  which  connects  an  "ascension"  with  a 
"gift-receiving;"  and  that,  not  for  self -aggrandisement, 
but  for  distribution  to  others ;  that  distribution,  once 
more,  having  for  its  object  the  communication  of  the 
Di^dne  Presence  ("  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell 
among  them  ").  He  assumes  the  prophetic  import  of 
tho  words — their  fulfilment  (whatever  their  prior  and 
minor  application)  iu  Christ  alone.  The  "  ascension  " 
suggests,  if  it  implies  not,  a  previous  "  descent."  And 
the  deeper  the  descent,  the  loftier  the  exaltation.  As 
tho  one  is  not  only  to  earth,  but  "into  the  lower  parts 
of  the  earth ;  "  so  is  the  other  not  only  to  heaven,  but 
"far  above  all  heavens."  Further,  it  is  only  by  ascen- 
sion that  Christ  can  "  fill  all  things  "  with  Himself. 
Not  on  earth,  but  only  from  a  super- celestial  heaven, 
can  the  promise  be  verified,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway." 

Prom  these  comments  and  inferences  St.  Paul  returns 
(ver.  11)  to  the  "  gifts."  (1)  And  first,  ho  regards 
them  as  all  included  in  the  one  ascension  "  giving." 
"He  gave,"  not  "He  gives."  The  Pentecostal  gift 
had  tho  gifts  of  all  times  and  of  all  lands  in  it.  (2) 
Next,  the  gifts  themselves  are  not  things,  but  persons. 
The  ascended  Lord  "  sent  abroad  into  the  world  "  not 
agencies,  but  agents ;  not  ministries,  but  ministers.  He 
works  by  men.  As  the  chief  business  of  His  own  life 
on  earth  was  the  education  of  a  few  chosen  men  to  bo 
His  disciples,  witnesses,  and  representatives  to  the 
world,  so  it  is  now.      Not  by  forms  and  ceremonies, 


not  by  books  and  codes,  not  bv  r-les  and  systems,  but 
by  tho  instrumentality  of  living  men,  separately  quali- 
fied and  commissioned  for  the  work,  does  the  Divine 
Lord  exercise  His  headship  over  the  Church  w4iich  is 
His  body.  (,3)  St.  Paul  arranges  and  classifies  these 
workmen.  In  1  Cor.  xii.  28  he  gives  one  list  of  Church 
offices  and  ministries  -.  "  God  hath  set  some  in  tho  Church, 
first  apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly  teachers, 
after  that  mu'aeles,  then  gifts  of  healings,  helps, 
governments,  diversities  of  tongues."  Here  we  have 
another:  "He  gave  some  (to  be)  apostles;  and  some, 
prophets ;  and  some,  evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors  and 
teachers."  Neither  is  meant  to  bo  exhaustive.  There 
is  no  more  intention  of  a  fourfold  ministry  in  this  place 
than  of  an  eightfold  ministry  in  the  other.  Both  are 
specimen  lists ;  exemplifications,  not  enumerations,  of 
offices  and  officers.  But  though  tho  specification  of 
a  certain  number  of  perpetual  orders  and  separate 
ministries  is  not  to  bo  found  here,  wo  may  yet  see 
an  indication  of  certain  functions  indispensable  at 
all  times  to  the  life  and  growth  of  the  Church.  The 
apostolical  element,  for  rule  and  discipline ;  the  pro- 
phetical element,  for  stirring  and  quickening;  the 
evangelistic  element,  for  missionary  enterprise ;  the 
pastoral  and  doctoral  clement,  for  spiritual  shepherd- 
ing and  systematic  instruction — all  those,  however 
named,  however  distributed,  must  be  found,  always  and 
everjTvhere,  m  every  Ijranch  of  the  Church  Universal 
which  would  maintain  its  vital  union  with  the  body  and 
with  its  Head.  Sometimes  all  these  elements  have  been 
found  iu  combination.  St.  Paul  was  apostle,  prophet, 
evangelist,  pastor  and  teacher,  all  at  once,  or  by  turns, 
as  the  varying  circumstances  of  time  and  place  made 
each  the  appropriate  office  and  the  required  ministry. 
More  often  they  are  found  in  distriiration :  one  mind, 
one  life,  has  been  devoted  to  a  single  function,  and  has 
found  in  it  an  ample  field  for  all  powers  and  for  all 
energies.  These  things  are  as  God  wills ;  no  Church 
can  exist  without  the  functions,  but  no  Church  ceases  to 
exist  by  reason  of  a  change  of  names,  or  a  re-aiTange- 
ment  of  officers. 

St.  Paid  proceeds  next  to  the  object  of  this  Pente- 
costal gift — this  gift  of  men,  to  men,  for  men,  by  Christ 
in  heaven.  And  here  he  distinguishes  between  an  ulti- 
mate and  an  immediate  object.  The  ultimate  object 
(7rp(Js)  is  "the  perfecting  of  the  saints;"  tlie  immediate 
object  (eh)  is  '■  the  work  of  the  ministry  "  (more  exactly, 
''  a  work  of  soi'vice"  or  "  minist*'ation  "),  "  the  edifying' 
[tho  gi-adual  building  uj)]  of  tho  body  of  Christ." 

The  same  distinction  between  tho  remoter  and  the 
more  direct  aim  is  marked  in  the  subsequent  verses 
(13,  14).  "  Till  we  all  come,"  &c.,  is  the  one ;  "  that  we 
henceforth  be  no  more  children,"  &c.j,  is  the  other. 
The  precision  of  the  original  is  obscured  in  the  English 
Version  by  a  wanton  interchange  of  "  in  "  and  "  unto  "  as 
the  rendering  of  tho  threefold  ils  in  verse  13.  We  read 
it  thus :  "  Till  wo  all  attain  " — the  same  verb  {KaravTav) 
is  so  rendered  in  Phil.  iii.  11 — "unto  the  unity  of  the 
faith  " — that  ei'iiriji  of  the  Christian  Tri'tr-i-is,  or  Gospel 
revelation  (see,  e.g.,  Gal.  iii.  25),  whicli  has  been  as.serted 
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above,  and  esfjeeially  in  tho  t^ia  irfims  of  verse  5 — "  and 
of  the  knowledge  (eTriyi/wcris,  the  further  knowledge, 
personal  aud  experimental)  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  "  in  other 
words,  "  unto  a  perfect  [mature,  full-grown]  man  " — 
one,  not  many  (Gal.  iii.  28) ;  in  other  words,  "  unto  a 
measure  of  statui'c  [or,  of  age]  of  [IjeloHging  to,  charac- 
teristic of]  the  fulness  of  Christ."  The  arrival  at 
"unity"  is  as  much  future  as  the  arrival  at  "maturity" 
of  age  or  growth.  The  .actual  realisation  of  that  unity, 
which  is  already  ours  in  theory  and  principle,  waits  for 
that  "  perfecting "  (KorapTKr^cis)  which  is  the  uUimate 
object,  as  the  '■ministry^'  (Sia/coci'o)  and  tho  "edifying'' 
(oi'«o5o/j7J)  ai'e  the  immediate  objects,  of  the  ascension 
gift. 

The  14th  verse  retiu-ns  to  tho  present.  Unity,  like 
maturity,  like  perfection,  is  the  goal :  work,  servants' 
work,  builders'  work,  is  the  race.  It,  too,  has  an  oljject ; 
not,  like  the  other,  seen  afar  off.  but  lying  in  the  way  to 
that  other,  aud  the  condition  of  its  attainment.  "  That 
we  be  no  more  children,"  at  the  merc_y  of  every  wave 
and  gust  of  humau  teaching,  of  every  trick  and  strata- 
gem by  which  designing  men  jiractise  upon  the  weakness 
or  credulity  of  an  intellectual,  moral,  imd  spiritual  in- 
fancy ;  "  but  S2)eaki:ag,  doing,  liraig  the  truth  " — ^for  the 
rare  word  a\r}eevoyTes  embraces  all  these  ideas — "in 
love,  may  grew  up " — ^the  tense  of  av(,i\auiixev  expresses 
the  result  of  the  growth  ;  "  may  hare  grown  up ;  "  may 
be  found  to  have  dune  so,  when  the  account  is  taken 
— "  into  Him  in  all  things  " — into  entire  union  with 
Him — "  who  is  the  Head,  even  Christ;  from  whom" — 
out  of  (e^)  whom,  as  the  source  of  all  growth — "  all  the 
body,  framed  aud  knit  together " — the  former  is  a 
builder's  word  (see  ii.  21)  suitable  to  the  figure  of  the 


oiKodo/ii]  in  this  verse  and  verse  12 :  the  tense  of  the 
two  participles  cx2)resses  a  gradual  process  of  compact- 
ing— "  by  means  of  every  joint  of  [belonging  to, 
essential  to]  the  supply" — by  the  help  of  each  joint 
transmitting,  as  it  were,  the  vital  tluid,  "the  supply 
(enixop'nyia,  as  here)  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  "  (Phil. 
i.  19)  from  one  member  of  the  body  to  another — •"  ac- 
cording to  an  operation  in  [withiu,  not  exceeding]  the 
measure  of  each  several  part  " — regulated  by  a  working 
of  Di^due  grace  commensurate  with  the  capacity  of  each 
particular  memljer  of  the  body — "  makes  the  gi'owth  of 
the  body  " — carries  on  its  own  growth — "  unto  tho 
buUding  up  of  itself  in  love." 

Let  us  endeavour  to  disentangle  the  sentence  by  a 
paraphrase.  The  ascended  Lord  gave  gifts  unto  men. 
What  gifts?  A  multitude  of  men,  qualified  and  com- 
missioned for  the  discharge  of  various  ministries  in  the 
Church  which  is  His  body.  With  what  object  ?  "  The 
jierfecting  of  the  saints."  Tlie  attainment,  in  other 
words,  of  that  absolute  spiritual  unity  which  is  the 
maturity  of  the  Christian  life.  This  we  see  not  yet.  But 
we  are  iu  the  way  to  it.  There  is  "  a  work  of  minister- 
ing," there  is  a  gradnal  "building  up  of  the  body  of 
Christ,"  which  aims  at  the  healthy  development  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  generation,  from  a  helpless  and 
credulous  infancy,  into  a  life  of  which  the  principle  is 
"  Truth  in  love,"  and  which  consists  in  a  growing  union 
with  Christ  Himself ;  a  miion  individually  realised,  in 
the  sujjply  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  each  separate  member 
of  the  body,  but  securing  also  a  collective  and  cor- 
porate growth,  a  progress  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  in 
that  life  of  which  the  very  element  aud  atmosphere  is 
love. 
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JAVOUR  [verh  intr.),  to  bo  minded  or  dis- 
posed in  a  certaui  way.  It  only  occurs 
in  our  Lord's  words  to  Peter  (Matt. 
xvi.  23),  "Thou  savoiirest  not  the  things 
that  be  of  God,"  and  the  parallel  passage  (Mark  viii.  33). 
It  was  adopted  by  Tyudale  in  the  latter  place,  but  not 
in  the  former,  where  he  has  "  Thon  loerceavesi  nott  godly 
thynges,  "  from  Wiclif's  "Thou  saverist  not  the  tliingis 
that  ben  of  God,"  which  ho  had  derived  from  the  Vul- 
gate, "  Non  sapis  ca  qua?  Dei  sunt."  In  earlier  versions 
it  was  a  frequent  rendering  of  the  Greek  verb  tppovui/, 
through  the  Latin  sapere  :  e.g.,  Wiclif's  rendering  of 
Rom.  xii.  3  is  "  That  ye  sauere  not  more  than  it  bihoueth 
to  sa2iere,  but  for  to  sauere  to  sobrene5s ;  "  and  Latimer 
quotes  1  Cor.  xiii.  11,  "  Wlieu  I  was  a  child  I  savmtred 
as  a  child. "  It  is  used  by  Sliakes])eare,  e.g..  "  The 
prince  our  master  says  that  you  savour  too  much  of 
your  youth  "  (Keiiry  V.  i.  2\  and  was  in  not  unfrequent 
emplojnnent  down  to    a  conip<aratively  rec^n^   period, 


though  now  quite   dropped  out   of  use,    except    as   a 
poetical  word. 

Savour  (subsi.),  so  continually  used  iu  the  A.  V.  f  or 
"  taste  "  or  "  flavour :"  e.g..  Matt.  v.  13,  "  If  the  salt  have 
lost  his  savour; "  and  more  frequently  still  for  "  scent," 
especially  iu  the  phrase,  "  sii-eet  savour,"  "  sweet-smelMng 
savour,"  as  applied  to  sacrifices,  e.g.,  Gen.  viii.  21, 
"  The  Lord  smelled  a  sweet  savour,"  and  sometimes 
metaphorically,  e.g.,  2  Cor.  ii.  16,  "  The  savour  of  de.ath 
unto  death."  It  is  uow  almost  or  qnite  obsolete  ; 
though  the  adjective  savoury  (Gen.  xxvii.  4),  "  Make 
me  savoury  meat,  such  as  I  love,"  still  remains  in  use. 

Scall  {suhst.)  is  only  found  in  the  chapters  relatiu" 
to  leprosy  (Lev.  xiii.  30,  31,  &c. ;  xiv.  54),  to  express  what 
is  now  known  as  "a  scab,"  i.e.,  a  dry  piece  of  skin 
peeling  off  from  tho  surface  of  a  sore.  It  is  a  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  word  pnj  {neV.ieh),  derived  from  a  verb 
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siguifyiug  ''to  pull  oft',"  "  to  tear  away."   It  comes  from 

the  A.  S.  scylan,  "  to  divide,"  "to  separate,"  and  is  the 

same  word  uader  a  slightly  varied  form  and  meauiug,  as 

"  scale  "  (of  a  fish) ;  the  expressiou  "  a  scald  head,"  which 

is  still  in  use  for  the  "  tetter,"  or  "  ringworm,"  is  simply 

a  head  affected  with  scalls.     It  is  used  as  a  term  of 

opprobrium  in  Shakespeare,  "  To  be  revenged  upou  the 

this   same   scall"    (Merry    Wives  of   Wiiuhor,  iii.   I). 

Chaucer,  as  a  punishment  for  the  careless  copying  of 

his  scrivener,  utters  the  wish — 

"  Under  thy  long  locks  thou  maist  have  the  scall." 

(Iforcis  unio  his  ou-n  Scrivener.) 

A 71(1  lie  describes  the  Sompnour  as  "with  scalled 
(scurfy)  browes,  blake  aud  pilled  herd "  (Prol.  530). 
Richardson  quotes  from  Sir  Thomas  More,  "  Than  shal 
al  these  scalde  aud  scabbed  peces  scale  clore  of,  and  the 
hole  body  of  Christes  holy  Church  remaine  pure." 

Scrabble  {verb  intr.).  Da\'id,  in  his  feigned  madness 
at  Gath,  "scrabbled  on  the  doors  of  the  gate"  (1  Sam.  xxi. 
13).  The  marginal  reading,  "  made  marks,"  is  a  correct 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  verb  njn,  tavah  (found  also  in 
Ezek.  ix.  4,  "  Set  a  viarh  on  the  forelieads  of  the  men  that 
sigh  and  that  cry").  It  is  akin  to  the  verbs  "scrape," 
"  scratch,"  "scrawl,"  "  scribble,"  and  is  probably  formed 
from  the  sound  of  scratching  with  the  nails.  It  is  still 
used  in  Lincolnshire  in  the  sense  of  "  to  scratch,"  and  is 
explained  in  Miss  Baker's  Northamptonshire  Glossary, 
"to  write  in  an  uncouth  and  unsightly  manner  ;  to  make 
unmeaning  marks,  as  boys  often  do  with  chalk  on  a 
wall  or  gate." 

Scrip  (subst.),  a  wallet  or  small  bag.  Used  in  the 
A.  V.  for  the  shepherd's  bag  in  which  David  put  liLs 
atones  for  slinging  (1  Sam,  xvii.  40);  and  a  traveller's 
vfallet,  TTTipa  (Matt.  x.  10,  and  the  parallels ;  Luke  xxii. 
35,  36).  It  is  allied  to  the  Frisian  skrap,  "a  pocket;  " 
the  O.  N.  skreppa,  and  the  Welsh  ysgrap,  ysgrepan, 
which  have  the  same  meaning.  A  scrip  was  character- 
istic of  a  traveller — 

"  whan  folke  iu  chirche  had  geve  hina  what  hem  lest, 
He  went  his  way,  do  longer  wold  he  rest, 
With  scrippc  and  tipped  staf,  ytucked  hie.'* 

(Chaucer,  Sompnour's  Tale,  7316.) 

"  Come,  Shepherd,  let  us  make  an  honourable  retreat,  though 
not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet  with  scrip  and  scrippage."  (Shalce* 
apeare.  As  Yoit,  Like  it,  iii.  2.) 

Seethe  (verb  trans.).  Sod,  preter.  ;  and  sodden, 
pal-.'.,  "to  boil"  or  "cook  by  boiling,"  from  the  A.  S. 
seothan,  "to  boil,"  part,  soden.  gesoden  ;  German, 
sieden.  It  is  frequent  in  the  A.  V.,  e.g..  Exod.  xvi.  23 
(of  the  manna),  "  Bake  that  ye  will  bake  to-day,  and 
seethe  that  ye  will  seethe  ;  "  1  Sam.  ii.  13,  "  The  priest's 
servant  came  while  the  tlesh  was  in  seething ;  "  Gen. 
XXV.  29,  "And  Jacob  sod  pottage  ;  "  1  Sam.  ii.  15,  "  He 
will  not  have  sodden  flesh  of  thee,  bnt  raw."  We  give 
examples  of  its  early  use  from  Richardson — 

"  Peter  fyshed  for  his  fooJe.  and  liis  fellowe  Audrewe  ; 
Souie  they  sold,  and  some  they  soth,  and  so  they  lived  both." 
(Piers  Plomnan,  fol.  81,  p.  2.) 
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Chaucer's  cook 

*•  Coude  roste,  and  sethe,  aud  broile,  and  frie, 
Maken  mortrewes',  aud  well  bake  a  pie." 

(Chaucer,  Prol.  384.) 

"  (Their  drink  is)  meath  made  of  honey,  or  liquorice  sodden  iu 
water,  for  thereof  tliey  have  great  store."     (Beruers"  Froissart^  ii.  1.) 

Shakespeare    gives    us   "  seeth   your  blood  to    froth " 

(Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3);  and  "  sodden  water"  (Hen.  V. 

iii.  5);  aud  "sodden  business"  (Troilus  and  Cressida, 

iii.  1). 

Shamefastness  (subst.).  This  fine  old  word,  from 
the  A.  S.  sceamfaestnes,  akin  to  "  bedfast,"  "  rootfast," 
"  soothfast,"  steadfast,"  has  been  altered  by  the  un- 
authorised meddlesomeness  of  printers  into  "  .shame- 
facodness;"  thus  "changing  the  word,  which  meant  once 
a  lieiug  established  firmly  and  fast  in  honourable  shame, 
into  the  mere  wearing  of  the  blush  of  shame  on  the 
cheek."  -  This  alteration,  as  Prof.  Lightfoot  remarks,'' 
is  doubly  unfortunate,  "  as  suggesting  a  wrong  deriva- 
tion and  an  inadequate  meaning."  Tlie  passage  whera 
it  occurs  (1  Tim.  ii.  9),  "  that  women  adorn  themselves 
with  shamefacedness  and  sobriety,"  has  shamefastness 
in  all  the  older  editions  and  versions,  e.g.,  Wiclif,  "Also 
wymmen  iu  covenable  abite  with  schamefastnesse  and 
sobernesse  araiyuge  hem  sdf  ;  "  Tyndale,  "  Lykwyso 
also  the  wemen  that  they  arraye  them  selves  iu  manerly 
aparell  with  shamfastnes  and  honest  behaveour;"  so 
also  Beck  and  the  Geneva  Bible.  It  is  also  found  iu 
the  Apocrypha  (Ecclus.  xli.  16,  21),  "Therefore  be 
shamefast  according  to  uiy  word,  for  it  is  not  good  to 
retain  aU  shamefastnes ;  ....  so  shalt  thou  be 
truly  shamefast,  and  find  favour  before  all  men,"  whero 
the  spelling  has  also  been  tampered  with  in  the  same 
unauthorised  manner.  As  examples  of  its  use  we  may 
cite  Chaucer's  description  of  Virginia — 

"  Shamefast  she  was  in  maiden's  shamefastnesse." 

[Doctor's  TaU;  11,989.) 

And  Spenser — 

"  Then  to  the  knight  with  sJiamefaat  modestie, 
They  turne  themselves  at  Una's  meeke  request." 

(F.  Q.,  I.  I.  15.) 
And 

"She  is  the  fountaine  of  your  modestee  ; 
You  shamefast  are,  but  Shamefastnesse  itself  is  shee." 

(F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  43.) 

Shawm  (subs.)  only  occurs  in  the  Prayer-book 
Psalter,  Ps.  xcviii.  7,  "With  trumpets  also  and  shawms, 
O  shew  yourselves  joyful  before  the  Lord  the  King," 
where  the  A.  V.  has  "  with  trumpets  and  sound  of 
cornet."  This  latter  is  the  more  correct  version,  the 
original  ''g'ri)  [shophar)  signifying  the  horn  of  a  ram  or 
other  animal.  A  "  shawm "  or  "  shalm  "  was  a  bass 
instrument  of  music,  played,  as  its  derivation  indi- 
cates, with  a  reed  like  the  oboe,  but,  according  to  Mr. 
Chappell,  having  probably  more  the  tone  of  a  bassoon. 
Mr.  Chappell  (i.  35)  quotes,  as  descriptive  of  the  sound 

1  "  A  mortrewes  seems  to  have  been  a  rich  broth  or  soup,  iu  thfl 
preparation  of  which  the  flesh  was  stamped  or  beat  in  a  mortar.  ' 
(Tynvhit.) 

2  Trench,  English  Past  and  Present,  p.  198. 

3  Eevision  of  ^eic  Tesiamciif,  p.  185. 
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and  compass  of  the  sliawm,  one  of  the  inscriptions  from. 

the  walls  of  Leconfield  Manor  House,  Yorkshire — 

**  A  shaiiime  makutli  a  swete  soundo,  for  he  tunythe  the  basse. 
It  mouutith  not  to  h^'e,  but  kepithe  rule  and  space. 
Yet  3'f  it  be  blowue  with  to  vebeuieut  a  wynde, 
It  niakithe  it  to  mysgoverue  exit  ol  Lis  kiude." 

It  is  derived  through  the  Trench  chahwiecm,  "a  reed- 
pipe,"   from    calamelltis,    a    diminutive   of  the    Latin 
calamus,  "a  reed."      A  kindred  word  is  the  German 
schalmeie,  "  a  reed-pipe."    The  older  form  preserved  the 
radical  I,  slialmele  or  shalmie — e.g.  : 
"  Sucbe  a  soune 
Of  bumbarrle  and  of  clarioime. 
With  coruemuse  (bagpijie)  and  shahneU.** 

(Gower,  Confcssio  Amantis.) 
"  Lond  minstralcies, 
In  corumuse  and  shalmies, 
And  many  another  pipe." 

(Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  iii.  128.) 

—or  shahne,  as  used  hj  North  in  his  translation  of 
Plutarch,  "The  women  players  of  pipes  or  sTiafoies  " 
(p.  378) ;  "  Agesilaus  commanded  his  iniisitians  to  soimd 
their  shalmes  or  pipes,  whilst  he  did  set  up  a  token  of 
triumph  "  (p.  516). 

Silverling  (sub>!. ,-  German,  silherling)  occurs  only 
in  the  A.V.,  Isa.  vii.  23,  "  Every  place  .  .  .  where 
there  were  a  thousand  vines  at  a  thousand  silverlings," 
i.e.,  returning  a  thousand  shekels  of  silver  for  rent. 
Wielif  has  "  a  thousand  syluer  penys."  The  word  so 
translated  (f]p3,  cesep/i)  is  rendered  elsewhere  "silver" 
or  "  money,"  or  "  shekels  of  silver."  In  Tyndalo's  and 
Cranmer's  translations,  the  price  of  the  magical  books 
burnt  at  Ephesus  appears  as  "fifty  thousando  silver- 
lynges"  (Acts  xix.  19).  The  same  word  is  used  in 
Cranmor  and  Tyndale  for  the  money  stolen  by  Micah 
from  his  mother  (Judg.  xvii.  2,  3),"  Theleuen  hundredth 
syhwrhjnges.'" 

Skill  (verh  int.)  is  found  in  four  places  in  Kings  and 
Chronicles  for  to  "  know  how,"  or  "  understand  how  " 
to  do  a  thing  (1  Kings  v.  6;  2  Chron.  ii.  8),  "Thy  ser- 
vants can  sidll  to  cut  timber  in  Lebanon  ;  "  ih.,  ver.  7, 
"'Can  skill  to  grave  ;"  chap,  xxxiv.  12,  "AH  that  could 
skill  of  instruments  of  music."  It  is  derived  from  the 
A.  S.  scylan,  to  "  divide,"  "  distinguish,"  "  discern  dis- 
tinctions or  differences."  Julius  CiEsar,  scoffing  at 
Sylla's  resignation  of  his  dictatorship,  remarked  "  that 
SylLa  could  not  skill  of  letters,  and  therefore  knew  not 
how  to  dictate  "  (Bacon,  Adv.  of  Learning,  bk.  I.,  to.  29). 
Mr.  Alois  "Wright  quotes  from  Holland's  translation  of 
Pliny,  "  Without  beans  they  canot  skill  how  to  cbesse 
anything  for  their  daily  food  "  [Pliny,  xvili.  10). 

Strait  (adj.  and  snhsi. ;  Straitly,  adv. ;  Strait- 
ness,  sithst.),  irOM  the  Latin  sf rictus,  "  drawn  close," 
tlu-ough  the  Italian  stretto,  and  the  O.  Fr.  estroit, 
"  narrow."  The  sons  of  the  prophets,  incommoded  by 
want  of  room,  sail'  to  Elijah,  "  The  place  where  we 
dwell  with  thee  is  too  strait  for  us  "  (2  Kings  vi.  1 ;  cf. 
Isa.  xlix.  20);    "  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  (narrow)  gate, 

.  .  .  because  strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the 
way  that  loadcth  unto  life"  (Matt.  vii.  13;  Luke  xiii. 


24).     As  a  substantive  we  find  it  used  :  1  Sam.  xiii.  6, 

"Israel  saw  that  they  were  in  a  strait;"  2  Sam.  xxiv. 

1-1;  1  Chron,  xxi.  13;  Job  xxxri.  16  ;  Phil.  i.  23.    Moses 

foretells  the   sufferings  of  the  Israelites  "  in  the  siege 

and  straitness  "  (Deut.  xxnii.  53,  55,  57).     The  adverb 

straitly   is   found   where   we    should   use    "strictly:" 

Gen.  xliii.  7,  "The  man  asked  tis  straitly  of  our  state;" 

Josh.  vi.  1,  "  Jericho  was  straitly  shut  up ; "  Mark  i. 43, 

"He  straitly  charged  him."     As  illustrations  of  its  use 

we  give  the  following  : — 

"  In  prayers  and  in  penance  putten  hem  manye, 
Al  for  loue  of  owre  Lorde  iyvedeu  ful  stretttc." 

(Piers  Plowman,  P/oI.  25,  26.) 

Chaucer  says  of  the  wife  of  Bath — 

"  Here  boseu  wereu  of  _fyu  scarlet  reed, 
Ful  strci/tc  y-tyed."  {Pml.  4S7.) 

"  He   mought  see   that  a  strait    (tight)  glovo  will  come  more 
easily  on  with  use."    (Bacon,  Adv.  of  Lcayii.,  II,  ssii.  8.) 
"  His  majesty  hath  straitli;  given  in  charge. 
That  no  man  shall  have  private  conference 
Of  what  degree  soever  with  his  brother." 

(Shakespeare,  Richard  HI.,  i.  3.) 

Swaddle  (verb  ir.),  to  bind,  to  tie  up  in  bands,  used 

chiefly  of  swathing  new-born   infants.      Lam.   ii.  22, 

"  Those  that  I  have  swaddled  and  brought   up   hath 

mine  enemy  consumed;"   Ezek.  xvi.  4,  "In  the  day 

thou  wast  born     ....     thou  wast  not     .... 

swaddled  at  all."     We   have   also   swaddling-clothes 

(Luke  ii.  7,  12)  and  swaddling-band  (Job   xxxviii.  9). 

The  word  to  stuaddle  is  a  fuller  form  of  to  swathe,  and 

is  connected  with  the  A.  S.  bisuethan,  "  to  bind,"  and 

its  derivatives,  swethel,  or  swethil,  "  a  swathing  band ;" 

swethung,  "a  bandage  or  plaster."     Mr.  Aldis  Wright 

suppUes  the  following  apt  illustration  : — 

"  The  nurces  also  of  Sparta  use  a  certaine  manner  also  to  bring 
up  their  children,  without  swadling  or  binding  them  up  in  clothes 
with  swadling  handes."     (North's  Plutarch,  Lycurgu^,  p.  55.) 

Sir  Thomas  More  employs  the  vrord  in  a  general  sense. 
Thus  he  speaks  of  a  man  who  "  muste  bee  fayue  once  or 
twise  a  daye  to  sivaddle  and  plaster  his  legge,"  and  of 
"  our  swadlynge  and  tending  our  bodies  with  warm 
clothes  "  (Richardson)  ;  and  Ascham  remarks  that  "  to 
swadle  a  babe  much  about  with  bandes  verye  seldomo 
doth  anye  good  "  (Toxophilus,  bk.  ii.).  With  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  pernicious  practice  of  swathing  or  swaddling 
the  limbs  of  a  newly-born  infant  with  tight  bauds  of 
linen  wound  round  and  round  it,  which  prevailed  every- 
where till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
word  describing  it  has  dropped  out  of  usage  and  become 
obsolete. 

Taber  {verb  intr.).  Nahum  ii.  7,  "  Her  maids  shall 
lead  her  as  with  the  voice  of  doves,  tabering  upon  their 
breasts,"  i.e.,  beatmg  their  breasts  in  measured  time 
like  the  beating  of  a  labour  or  drum.  It  is  an  accurate 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  verb  H??.  taliphaph  (foimd 
also  Ps. Ixviii.  25,  "  the  damsels  playing  with  timhrels"), 
from  fin  (toph),  a  "  tabret,"  "  tiiabrel,"  or  "  small  drum." 
Tlie  verb  "  to  taber,"  with  its  congeners,  is  not  imfre- 
queut  in  our  earlier  writers. 

"Ich  can  nat  lahre  ne  trompo,  at  festes  no  harnen." 

Pitrs  Ploioniai;  (Eichardson). 
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"  For  in  your  coui-t  is  many  a  losenseoiir  (deceiver), 
Tbnt  tnlourei-s  iu  your  eares  many  a  soun." 

(Chaucer,  Le'j.  of  Good  Women,  354.) 
"  Yo  will  rather  never  serve  God  at  all ;  never  fast,  never  kneel ; 
but  driak   and  be   merry,  and  pipe  up  John  taberer.      '  To-morrow 
Bnall  be  my  father's  wake." "     (Calfhill,  ^nsiccr  to  Martial,  p.  257.) 

Tache  (-^Khsf.).  This  vrord,  ■wliicli  is  ouly  another 
form  of  "tack,"'  counected  with  "attach,"  French  a<- 
tacher.  Italian  atfaccare.  the  A.  S.  tacan,  "  to  take," 
"lay  hold  of."  is  only  found  in  the  description  of  the 
tabernacle  and  its  furniture  (Esod.  xxvi.  6,  11,  33 ; 
XXXV.  11,  &e.),  for  the  small  hooks  or  fastenings  by 
■which  a  curtain  is  suspended  to  the  rings  from  which 
it  hangs.  It  represents  the  Hebrew  D-ip,,  "  a  hook," 
from  Dip;,  "  to  bend."  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  illustrates  the 
interchange  of  the  hard  and  soft  sound  in  tach  and 
tache  by  the  similar  instances  of  Icirlc  and  church,  nook 
and  notch,  nicl:  and  niche. 

,Tale  (subst.),  a  reckoning  or  account,  a  number 
told.  A.  S.  tael,  a  number ;  Germ,  zahl,  a  number. 
In  Exod.  V.  8,  18,  we  have  "  the  tale  of  the  bricks,"  i.e., 
the  fuU  number  of  bricks  for  which  the  taskmasters 
of  the  Israelites  were  responsible  to  Pharaoh ;  1  Sam. 
xviii.  27,  of  the  proofs  of  David's  slaughter  of  the 
Philistines,  "  They  gave  them  in  fuU  tale  to  the  king;" 
1  Chron.  ix.  28,  "  That  they  (the  Levites)  should  bring 
them  (the  ministering  vessels)  iu  and  out  by  tale."  In 
A.  S.  tellan  is  "  to  tell  "  in  both  senses,  to  "  count "  and 
to  "recount,"  "narrate;"  as  in  German,  ziihlen,  "to 
reckon;"  erziihlen,  "to  relate."  We  may  compare 
the  expressions  "telling  beads,"  the  "tellers"  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  "tally." 

"  Of  other  heuene  than  here  holde  thei  no  tale  "  (take  no  account). 

(Piers  Ploicman,  i.  9.) 
*'  He  hath  eue  the  verai  heares  of  your  heades  noubred   out  by 
talo.*'  (Udal's  Erasmus,  Liifce  sii.  7.) 

"  And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale  (couuts  his  sheep) 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale."     (Milton,  V Allegro,  67.) 

Tire  [verb  ti:  and  snbst.)  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  exclu- 
sively for  dressing  the  head,  though  its  ordinary  use,  as 
of  attire,  of  which  it  seems  a  shortened  form,  is  wider 
and  more  general.  Jezebel  "  painted  her  face  and  tired 
her  head  "  in  expectation  of  Jehu's  amval  (2  Kings  ix. 
30) ;  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  women's  "  round  tires  like  the 
moon "  (Isa.  iii.  18) ;  and  Ezekiel  is  bidden  "  bind  the 
tire  of  thine  head  about  thee  "  (Ezek.  xxiv.  17,  23).  The 
specious  derivation  from  the  Persian  tiara  is  a  false 
one.  It  has  been  connected  by  some  with  the  German 
zier,  zieren,  "  ornament,"  but  the  evidence  is  in  favour 
of  its  coming  through  attire,  from  the  Old  French  atour, 
"  a  hood,"  or  "  woman's  headdress.  It  is  a  word  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

"  Women  tt/ro  theme  selues  with  gold  and  silke  to  please  their 
loners."     (Tyndale,  irorkes,  p.  72.) 

Spenser's  Perissa — 

"  In  sumptuous  fire  she  joyed  herself  to  pranck." 

{Facnj  Queone,  II.  ii.  56.) 

And  Charissa — 

"  On  her  head  she  wore  a  tire  of  gold." 

(Ftu-ri;  Qnecnc,  I.  s.  31.) 


Tittle  {subst.),  only  found  in  Matt.  v.  18 ;  Luke  xvi. 

17,  as  the  translation  of  the  Greek  Kepaia ;  Latin  a^jex, 
one  of  the  little  projections  or  points  which  distinguish 
some  of  the  Hebrew  letters  from  one  another,  e.g., 
3  and  3 ;  n,  n,  and  n ;  :  and  3.  Our  translators  adopted 
the  word  from  Wiclif  and  Tyndale.  It  signifies  the 
tiniest  thing  possible,  and  is  counected  with  tit,  "  any- 
thing small  of  its  kind,"  a  little  horse,  a  little  girl,  &c., 
often  used  in  composition  to  form  a  diminutive,  e.g., 
titlark,  titmouse,  titbit,  titfaggots.  "  To  a  tittle " 
signifies  "  exactly,"  e.g.,  "  I'll  quote  him  to  a  tittle " 
(Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Woman  Hater,  iii.  4)  ;  "  St. 
Paul  .  .  .  to  a  tittle  recites  the  words  of  Chrisj  " 
(Jeremy  Taylor,  Apology  for  Set  Fo7-ms,  §  87). 

"  What  sbalt  thou  exchange  for  rags  ?  robes.  For  littles,  titles  ; 
for  thyself,  me."      (Shakespeare,  Lore's  Labour's  Xost,  iv.  1.) 

Trow  (verb  int.),  to  think,  believe,  suppose,  from 
the  A.  S.  treuw,  "  true  ;  "  trei'ncian,  Germ,  trauen,  "  to 
think  to  be  true."  It  is  only  found  in  the  A.  V.,  Luke 
xvii.  9,  "  Doth  he  thank  that  servant  because  he  did  the 
things  that  were  commanded  him  ?  I  trow  not."  It 
is  a  very  common  word  in  early  writers,  e.g. : — 

*'  This  I  trou!6  to  be  treuthe,  who  can  teche  the  bettre  ?  " 

(Piejs  P!oir77ia)i,  i.  143.) 
"  A  bettre  prest  I  troice  ther  no  wher  none  is." 

(Chaucer,  Prol,  526.) 

Stephen  Hawes  introduces  Perjury,  saying — 

"  I  swere  in  lykwise,  and  anon  she  troweth, 
That  we  have  sayd  is  of  very  trouth." 

In  Wichf "s  version  troiv  is  frequent  in  the  sense  of 
"believe,"  "trust:"  Matt.  xxiv.  26,  "  Nyle  ye  trowe"  =; 
"  believe  it  not ; "  John  ii.  24,  "  Jhesus  troioide  not  him- 
self to  hem,  for  he  knewe  alle  men."  The  quotations 
from  Piers  Plowman  and  Hawes  give  evidence  of  the 
close  connection  between  "  trow  "  and  "  truth,"  or 
"  troth,"  the  lever  by  which  Home  Tooke  thought  to 
overthrow  Truth,  defining  it  to  be  "  that  which  every 
man  troiveth,"  and  therefore  having  no  real  substantial 
existence. 

Tush  (interj.),  an  expression  of  contempt  or  impa- 
tience, occurring  in  the  Prayer-book  Psalter,  Ps.  x.  6, 
12,  14,  "Tush,  I  shall  never  be  cast  down;"  "Tush, 
God  hath  forgotten;  "  "  Tush,  Thou  God  carest  not  for 
it ;  "  Ps.  Ixxiii.  11 ;  xciv.  7.  In  no  place  is  there  any 
corresponding  expletive  in  the  Hebrew.  The  word  is 
found  frequently  iu  Coverdale's  translation,  e.g.,  Ezek. 
XX.  49,  "  Then  sayde  I,  O  Lord,  they  will  saye  of  me  ; 
Tush,  they  are  but  fables."  Richardson  gives  the  fol- 
lowing from  Sir  P.  Sidney :  "  Tush,  tush  !  son.  said 
Cecropia,  if  you  say  you  love,  but  withal  you  fear,  you 
fear  least  you  should  offend  "  (Arcadia,  b.  iii.).  Holin- 
shed  writes  it  twish  :  "  There  is  a  cholerike  or  disdainfnll 
interjection  used  in  the  Irish  language  called  boagh, 
which  is  as  much  in  English  as  twish"  (Descr.  of 
Ireland,  c.  8). 

Twain  (numeral  adj.),  "two,"  from  the  A.  S. 
twigen,  the  masc.  form,  of  which  tica  is  the  lem.  and 
neut.,  akin  to  the  Germ,  zween.    The  root  apjiears  in  the 
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English  words  containing  the  idea  of  duality.  "  twin," 
"  twine,"  '■  twenty."  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  A.  V.  : 
e.g.,  Isa.  vi.  2  (of  the  wings  of  the  seraphim),  "  With 
twain  he  covered  liis  face,  and  with  twain  he  covered 
his  feet,  and  with  twain  he  did  fly  ; "  Matt.  v.  41,  "  Who- 
soever shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him 
twain ; "  xxi.  31,  "  Wliether  of  them  twain  [which  of 
the  two]  did  the  will  of  his  father  ? "  &c.  It  is  met 
with  still  more  frequently  in  Wielif's  Bible,  e.g.,  Gren. 
vi.  19,  "  And  of  alle  lyuynge  beestis  of  al  fleisch  thou 
schalt  bryuge  into  the  schip  tweyne  and  tweyne.'"  In 
Piers  Ploioman  we  have  "  Tymme  the  tynkere  and 
tweyne  of  his  prentis"  (v.  317).     Chaucer  gives  us — • 

"  Right  sone  upou  the  cbauuging  of  the  moue. 
When  lightlesse  is  the  world,  a  night  or  tu-aiiie." 

{Troil.  and  Cressid.  iii.  551.) 
"  I  (Grisildis)  have  not  had  no  part  of  children  hvein^ 
But  first  silienesse,  and  after  wo  and  peine." 

(Clerl's  Tah,  8526.) 

In  Ezek.  xxi.  19  we  find  "  both  twain,"  with  which 
Mr.  Aldis  Wright  compares — 

'*  He  hath  him  clensed  hothe  Uco, 
The  body  and  the  soule  also." 

(Gower,  Con/ess.  Am.  i.,  p.  275.) 

''  I  beheld  ryghtwell  lotlie  the  ways  tica\ine. 
And  mused  oft  wbyche  was  best  to  take- " 

(Hawes,  Pastime  of  Pleasure,  c.  i.) 

Very  (adj.).  This  word,  which  is  now  used  only 
as  an  augmentative  adverb,  was  formerly  employed  as 
an  adjective,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  venis,  '■  true," 
Old  French  verai.  Of  this  we  have  a  very  familiar 
example  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  "  Very  God  of  very  God," 
"  Vorus  Dens  ex  vero  Deo."  Wo  have  it  in  the  A.  V. : 
Gen.  xxvii.  21,  24,  "Art  thou  my  very  sou  EsauP" 
John  vii.  26  ;  Acts  ix.  22,  "  Proving  that  this  is  very 
Christ."  Wiclif  uses  it  constantly:  e.g.,  Lidis  xvi.  11, 
"  If  ye  weren  not  trowe  in  the  wickid  thing  of  ritcho.sse 
['  the  unrighteous  mammon,'  A.  V.],  who  shall  bitake 
to  you  that  which  is  verry  ?"  John  i.  9,  "It  was 
verri  light  which  lightneth  och  man  comynge  into  this 
world."  Latimer  gives  us  "  the  habergeon  of  very 
justice"  (ySerni.,  p.  30);  and  Shakespeare — 

**  My  Tjery  friend  hath  got  his  mortal  hurt 

In  my  behalf."  (Koril.  and  Jul.  iii.  1.) 

And  Hooker,  "  The  very  whole  entire  form  of  our 
Church  polity"  {Eccl.  Pol.  II.  i.  1;  "Superstition 
.  .  .  .  mingleth  itself  with  the  rites  even  of  very 
divine  service  done  only  to  the  true  God "  [Ibid.,  V., 
iu.  3). 

Wax  {verb  intr.),  to  grow,  increase,  from  the  A.  S. 
weaxan ;  German,  ivachsen.  It  is  a  verb  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  A.  V. :  1  Sam.  iii.  2,  "  Eli's  eyes 
began  to  irax  dim;"  Jer.  vi.  24,  "Our  hands  ioa.r 
feeble  ;  "  Luke  xii.  33,  "  Provide  yourselves  bags  which 
wax  not  old ; "  2  Chron.  xiii.  21.  "  Abijah  waxed 
mighty;"  Luke  i.  80,  "The  child  grew  and  waxed 
strong  in  spirit  ; "  Pliil.  i.  14.  "  The  brethren  wa.ting 
confident  by  my  bonds."  Wo  find  it  constantly  in  early 
authors — 


"These  hen  treuthes  tresores  trewe  folke  to  helpe. 
That  nevere  shal  wa.x,  ne  wanye  withoute  God  himselve." 
(Piers  Plowman,  vii.  54,  55.) 
*'  His  sleep,  his  mete,  his  drynk  is  him  byraft  [bereft], 
That  leue  he  wex,  and  drye  as  is  a  schaft." 

(Chaucer,  Kntghfs  Tale,  50i.) 
*'  As  this  temple  vrares. 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withal."         (Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  i.  3.) 
"  He  wa.xes  desperate  with  imagination."      [Ibid.  i.  4.) 

Whit  (s^iisi.),  a  small  part,  an  at  5m,  or  least  bit. 
1  Sam.  iii,  18,  "Samuel  told  him  every  whit,  and  hid 
nothing;"  John  vii.  2-3,  "I  have  made  a  man  every 
wliit  whole  ;  "  xiii.  10,  "  Ho  that  is  washed  needeth  not 
save  to  wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean  every  loliit ;  "  2  Cor. 
xi.  5,  "  I  was  not  a  ivhit  behind  the  very  ehiefest 
apostles."  It  is  derived  from  the  A.  S.  wiht  or  wicht, 
"  a  thing,"  "  creature."  The  words  aught  aad  naught, 
"  .something"  and  "nothing,"  contain  this  root;  aught 
being  the  A.  S.  d-tcilU ;  and  naught,  nd-wiht,  or  naht. 
Examples  are  very  abundant.  Of  Chaucei-'s  miller's 
wife  we  read — 

"She  was  full  aslepe  a  litel  leight."     {Eeeve's  Tale,  4282.) 

"Dyvers  gaue  good  eare  to  hym,  and  some  never  a  ^chytte,  such 
as  had  rather  have  warre  than  peace."  (Proiesart,  Beruers'  Trans., 
vol.  i.,  c.  357.) 

"  He  had  a  sharpe  foresight,  and  working  wit 
That  never  idle  was,  ne  once  would  rest  a  whit. " 

(Spenser,  Faerij  Qtit'cn,  II.  ix.  49.) 

"  Mahomet  cald  the  hill  to  come  to  him  againe  and  again©  ;  and 
when  the  hill  stood  still  he  was  never  a  whit  abashed,  but  said, 
'  If  the  hill  will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  will  go  to  the 
hill.'"     (Bacon,  Essays,  xii.) 

Wimple  (subst.)  occurs  once  in  a  list  of  articles  of 
female  attire,  "  The  mantles,  and  the  wimples,  and  the 
curling  pins"  (Isa.  iii.  22).  The  Hebrew  word  ninsap 
(mitpdchoth)  signifies  "  wide  coverings  "  or  "  mantles," 
and  is  employed  for  the  "  veil "  worn  by  Ruth,  capacious 
enough  to  hold  "  six  measures  of  barley"  (Ruth  iii.  15). 
It  is  rendered  by  Wiclif  "  schotis,  ether  smockis  ;"  ajid 
in  Cranmer's  Bible  "  kerchiefs."  The  word  is  akin  to 
the  A.  S.  winpel,  the  French  guimple,  "  a  hood,"  and 
the  Dutch  tvimpel,  "a,  veil"  It  denotes  a  plaited  or 
folded  covering  for  the  neck  and  throat  used  by  reli- 
gious women  or  elderly  ladies.  Chaucer  writes  of  the 
Prioress — 

"  Ful  semely  hire  wympel  ypynched  was  "  [Prol.  151) ; 

and  points  out  the  distinction  between  it  and  the  veil— 

"  Wering  a  vaile  lusted  of  u'iinple, 

As  nonues  don  in  hir  abbey." 

{Rom.  of  the  Rose,  3864.) 

Wit  {verb  intr.),  "  to  know,"  from  the  A  S.  rvitan. 
Gen.  xxiv.  21,  "  The  man  held  his  peace  to  7vit  whether 
the  Lord  had  made  his  journey  prosperous  or  not;" 
Exod.  ii.  4,  "  His  (Moses')  sister  stood  afar  off  to  ivit 
what  would  be  done  to  him  ;"  2  Cor.  viii.  1,  "We  do 
you  to  wit  of  the  grace  of  God  bestowed  on  the  churches 
of  Macedonia."  In  the  last  passage  "  do  "  has  a  causa- 
tive meaning,  as  in  Gower — 

"  He  dothc  us  souidele  for  to  wil3 
The  cause  of  thilko  prelacie." 

[Conf.  Am.  i,  p.  13.     W.  A.  W.) 

Of  this  olil  verl)  va:-ious  tenses  are  employed  liy  onr 
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translators.  Thus  we  have  the  pres.  ind.  wot :  Gen. 
xxi.  26,  "I  wot  not  who  hath  done  this  thing;  "  Phil.  i. 
22,  "  What  I  shall  choose  I  ivot  not."  The  past  wist  .- 
Esod.  xxxiv.  29,  "  Moses  wist  not  that  the  skin  of  his 
face  shone  ;  "  Acts  xxiii.  5,  "  I  loist  not,  brethren,  that 
he  was  the  high  priest."  Of  the  infinitive  to  wit,  there 
are  examples  above.  Instances  of  its  use  hi  our  old 
writers  are  too  common  to  need  citation. 

Withs  (subst.),  used  only  in  Judg.  xvi.  7,  8,  9,  of 
the  means  used  by  DeUlah  for  bmding  Samson,  "  If  they 
bind  me  with  seveu  green  triths  that  were  never  dried, 
then  shall  I  be  weak."  The  marginal  reading  "  cords  " 
is  more  true  to  the  original :  cf .  Job  xxx.  11 ;  Ps.  xi.  2. 
The  word  ivith  signifies  a  supple  bough  or  twig  used 
for  winding  about  for  the  purpose  of  binding,  A.  S. 
withie,  "  a  band,"  "  a  rope,"  and  is  allied  to  the  pre- 
position with  by  the  idea  of  connection.  The  verb 
windan,  "  to  beud,  twist,  twine,"  and  windel,  anything 
"  twined,"  especially  a  wicker  basket,  are  related  to  it. 
The  willow  being  most  suitable  for  this  purpose,  the 
tree  itself  acquired  the  name  of  with,  or  loithy,  by 


which  it  is  stUl  popularly  known.     Wiclif  so  uses  it : 

Lev.  xxiii.  40,  •'Withies  of   the    renuynge   water "^ 

"Willows  of  the  brook"  of  the  A.  V.      The  "willows 

of  Babylon,"  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.  2,  are  "the  icitliies  in  the 

myddos  of  it."      The  word  is  stiD  m  good  local  use 

for  a  bond  or  tie.     A  pilgrim  is  thus  described  in  Piers 

Ploiv»ian — 

"  He  bare  a  bnrdoun  (a  staif,  bordoiic)  ybound  with  a  brode  liste, 
In  a  witUewyndesv/ise  ywoundeu  aboute."     (V.  524,  525.) 

Wliere  wUhewyndes  is  the  genitive  of  the  old  Englisk 
withwind,  convolvulus,  or  bindweed.  "  Hini-ioith  "  is 
also  a  popular  name  of  the  wild  clematis,  or  traveller's 

joy- 
Wittingly  (adv.),  knowingly,  understanding  what 
he   was   doing,   A.  S.  witetidlice.      Gen.  xlviii.   14   (of 
Jacob   blessing  his  grandsons),   "  Guiding  his   hands 
wiitifujhj." 

*'  There  is  no  hlynduess  more  incurable  than  when  a  man  is  both 
loittyiiglye  and  willyuly  blynde."     (Udal,  Marfce  c.  3.) 

"  Nor  yet  do  I  account  those  judges  well  advised  which  wiitingly 
will  give  sentence  after  such  witnesses."  (Latimer,  Reniaios, 
p.  325.) 
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IE  book  now  before  ns  stands  at  the  head 
of  what  have  been  called  the  sapiential 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  those  of 
which  Wisdom  is  the  theme,  by  which 
men  are  to  be  taught  what  true  wisdom  is,  and  how 
best  to  apply  it  to  the  varied  relations  of  their  lives. 
In  the  early  stages  of  social  intellectual  growth,  when 
men  begin  to  observe  and  generalise  on  the  facts  of 
human  life,  they  clothe  the  rough  results  of  observation 
in  the  form  of  short  and  pithy  sentences.  Every 
race  that  has  passed  beyond  mere  savagei-y  has  had 
its  proverbs  of  this  kind.  In  proportion  to  the  clearness 
of  their  moral  perception  of  tlie  right  and  wrong 
of  thing's,  their  proverbs,  as  in  the  case  of  not  a  few 
of  the  Greek  ^viiters  of  this  ty^je — such,  e.g.,  as 
Theognis  and  Phocylides — have  approached  more  or 
less  nearly  to  the  standard  of  those  of  Israel.  The 
Hebrew  word  translated  "  proverb  "  (mashal)  has,  how- 
ever, a  special  significance.  What  we  may  almost  aill 
the  instinctive  delight  of  man's  mind  in  recognismg 
resemblances  where  at  first  we  see  only  differences, 
the  pleasure  of  perceiving  (as  Aristotle  puts  it)  that 
"  this  is  like  that,"  was  developed  in  special  strength 
in  the  Israelites  and  other  people  of  the  East.  Their 
proverb  was  primarily  and  essentially  a  "  similitude," 
the  transfer  of  lessons  from  the  facts  of  man's  common 
life,  or  even  from  those  of  brute  nature,  to  the  region 
of  man's  moral  aud  spiritual  being.  It  was  thus  a  con- 
densed parable  or  fable,  capable  at  any  time  of  being 
expanded,  sometimes  presented  with  the  lesson  clearly  ,' 


taught,  sometimes  involved  in  gi'cater  or  less  obscurity, 
that  its  very  difficulty  might  stimulate  the  desire  to 
know,  and  so  impress  the  lesson  more  deeply  on  the 
mind.  The  proverb  might  be  a  "  dark  .saying,"  requir- 
ing an  interpretation.  Thus,  e.g.,  "  The  fining-pot  is 
for  silver,  and  the  furnace  for  gold :  but  the  Lord  trieth 
the  hearts"  (Prov.  xvii.  3),  is  a  parable  of  which  we 
find  an  expansion  in  Mai.  iii.  3,  "  He  shall  sit  as  a 
refiner  of  silver,  and  he  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi, 
and  purge  them  as  gold  and  silver ;  "  while  Prov.  i.  17, 
"  Siu'cly  in  vain  the  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of  any 
bird,"  given  as  it  is,  without  any  iutei-pretation,  and 
c:ipable  (as  commentaries  will  show)  of  many,  is  a 
"  dai'k  saying,"  in  which  the  teachiug  is  deliberately  in- 
volved in  more  or  less  obscurity.  Traces  of  these  gene- 
ralised maxims,  so  obvious  as  to  seem  truisms,  are  to  be 
found  before  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  any  fidl 
collection  of  them.  The  saying  "  Wickedness  proceedeth 
from  the  wicked  "  passed  current  as  a  "  proverb  of  the 
ancients  "  iu  the  days  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  13).  An 
individual  instance  of  strange  inconsistency  was  gene- 
ralised as  a  type  of  all  like  anomalies,  and  the  question 
"  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  ?  "  became  a  proverb 
in  Israel  (1  Sam.  x.  11 ;  xix.  24).  Later  on,  a  rough 
induction  from  the  facts  of  human  history  led  men  to 
transfer  to  a  previous  age  the  guUt  of  that  in  wliich 
they  themselves  were  actors,  and  to  say,  "The  fathers 
have  oaten  sour  grapes,  aud  the  children's  teeth  are 
set  on  edge"  (Jer.  xxxi.  29;  Ezek.  xviii.  2).  The 
Book  of  Job  is  full  of  apophthegms  of  tlie  proverb 
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type,  one  of  which  afterwards  became  the  motto,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  gave  the  key- 
note to  all  its  teaching.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  that 
h  wisdom ;  and  to  depart  from  evil,  that  is  understand- 
ing" (Job  xxviii.  28).  It  was  natui-al  that  the  first 
advance  to  a  higher  culture  under  the  sou  of  David, 
the  first  result  of  intercourse  with  "  the  children  of  the 
east  counti-y "  (1  Kings  iv.  30),  whose  wisdom  clothed 
itself  in  this  form,  should  bo  the  utterance  by  this  great 
representative  and  patron  of  culture,  of  maxims,  pre- 
cepts, condensed  parables  in  the  shape  of  proverbs. 
The  definite  mention  of  three  thousand  as  the  number 
of  which  he  had  been  the  author  (1  Kings  iv.  32)  points 
to  the  existence  of  a  much  larger  collection  as  known,  at 
least  by  repute,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  embracing  many 
notes  on  the  minor  facts  of  life,  as  well  as  its  great 
laws  of  duty ;  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
what  we  now  have  is  but  an  educational  anthology  of 
that  collection,  made  with  a  special  view  to  the  training 
of  the  young  in  that  fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  the  "  be- 
ginning of  wisdom."  The  structure  of  the  book  seems 
indeed  to  show  that  the  selection  took  a  yet  \\ader  range. 
The  traces  of  compilation  present  themselves  at  almost 
every  turn,  and  we  are  able,  within  reasonable  limits  of 
probability,  to  trace  each  part  of  the  book  to  its  source, 
and  to  see  in  it  the  work  of  one  who,  like  a  well-in- 
structed scribe,  brought  out  of  his  treasure  things  new 
and  old.  A  brief  analysis  of  its  contents  wiU  make  this 
plainer. 

(1)  i.  1 — 7.  We  have  here  the  title  and  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  whole  book  as  it  now  appears.  It  is  "  The 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,"  but  at  the  outset  we  ai-e  told 
that  it  contains  more  than  this,  and  "  the  woi'ds  of  the 
^vise  "  generally  are  to  bo  found  iu  it.  The  object  of 
the  book  is  stated  fully,  as  if  to  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  reader ;  and  that  object  is,  as  has  been 
said,  distinctly  educational  in  the  best  and  highest  sense. 

(2)  i.  8 — vii.  27.  The  next  section  is  a  long,  con- 
tinuous exhortation,  each  sub-section  opening  with  the 
words  "  my  son,"  or  "yo  children,"  as  of  a  father  speak- 
ing to  his  children,  or  a  master  to  his  scholars.  The 
warnings  are  chiefly  against  the  social  vices  which  mark 
the  transition  period  between  the  life  of  villages  and 
that  of  great  cities,  the  lawlessness  which  leads  young 
men  (as,  e.g.,  Gideon  and  David's  followers  in  Adullam) 
to  prefer  the  robber,  brigand  life  of  adventure  to  the 
Jabours  of  the  field  (i.  11 — 19) ;  the  harlotry  and  base- 
ness which  contact  with  nations  of  a  lower  standard  of 
mor.ils  brought  to  the  Israelites  as  to  their  mouiirch 
(ii.l6;  V.3— 23;  vi.  21—29;  vii.  5— 27);  the  frauds  of 
the  usurer  and  the  spendthrift,  sure  to  accompany  the 
first  initiation  into  the  ways  of  commerce  (vi.  1 — ^3). 
The  differeucoin  style  has  led  some  critics  to  assign  this 
to  a  later  date  than  that  of  Solomon  ;  bu.t  the  evidence 
for  or  against  difference  of  authorship  is  very  slight. 
The  incidental  reference  of  the  speaker  to  his  being 
"  tender  and  only  beloved  in  the  sight  of  his  mother  " 
(iv.  3),  in  connection  with  the  name  Jedidiah  ("  beloved 
of  Jehovah  ")  given  him  by  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii.  2S),  and 
■with  Bathsheba's  conspicuous  influence  during  his  early 


years  (1  Kings  i.  15 — 22),  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  iu  favour 
of  Solomon's  authorship. 

(3)  yiii.,  ix.  The  book  rises  hero  into  a  higher  and 
more  dramatic  strain.  Wisdom  hoi'self  is  iutroduced 
as  speaking,  not  merely,  as  iu  i.  20 — 33,  in  the  language 
of  reproof,  but  as  setting  forth  her  own  majesty  and 
glory.  Her  work  is  seen  iu  the  marvels  of  the  universe, 
in  the  order  of  human  life.  She  is  co-eternal  with  the 
self -existing  God,  is  with  Him  as  one  brought  up  with 
Him,  works  out  His  will,  is  manifested  in  all  His  works. 
We  are  reminded  of  Hooker's  noble  praise  of  Law,  that 
'■  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony 
of  the  world ; "  yet  moi'o  of  the  teaching  of  St.  John, 
tlie  later  development  of  the  truth  thus  sown  upon  the 
field  of  human  thought,  that  "  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
God  ;"  that  "  without  Him  was  uot  anything  made  that 
was  made ;"  th.at  He  too  was  from  all  eternity  "  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father"  (John  i.  1—3,  18).  With  that 
true  Wisdom  iu\iting  men  as  to  a  great  feast  in  her 
lordly  house,  with  its  seven  pillars  as  the  symbol  of  per- 
fection (ix.  1 — 12),  is  contrasted  once  again  the  tempting 
invitation  of  the  harlot,  offering  the  "bread  eaten  in 
secret,"  the  pleasures  of  sin  of  which  men  are  ashamed 
even  in  the  moment  of  enjoyment,  instead  of  the  breaJ 
of  God  whicli  cuduretli  to  eternal  life  (ix.  13 — 18). 

(■1)  x.  1 — xxii.  16.  The  new  heading  of  this  section, 
•'  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,"  indicates  with  sufficient 
clearness  that  we  have  hero  the  centre  and  kernel  of  tho 
book,  the  selected  maxims  from  that  larger  collection 
which  from  its  very  bulk  would  have  been  ill  adapted 
for  educational  uses.  Speaking  roughly,  it  contains 
about  400  out  of  tho  3,000.  Tho  maxims  are  brief, 
pithy,  isolated,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  continuous 
teaching  of  the  two  pre-vious  sections,  are  more  simply 
prudential,  are  characterised  by  the  recurrence  of  certain 
striking  phrases,  such  as  the  "fountain"  or  "well  of 
life"  (x.  11;  xiii.  14;  xiv.  27;  xvi.  22),  tho  "tree  of 
life  "  (si.  30 ;  xiii.  12 ;  xv.  4),  the  "  snares  of  death  " 
(xiii.  14 ;  xiv.  27),  "  health  "  or  "  healing,"  in  its  etliical 
sense  as  contrasted  with  the  sins  which  are  the  diseases 
of  the  soul  (xii.  18;  xiii.  17;  siv.  30;  xv.  4;  xvi.  24), 
and  many  others  less  conspicuous ;  yet  more  by  the 
constant  reference  to  Jehovah  as  the  Judge  and  Ruler 
of  mankind,  and  to  the  office  of  the  king  as  his  groat 
earthly  ropresontative. 

(5)  xxii.  17 — xxiv.  22.  This  section,  though  following 
in  our  received  chapter-di^^sion  as  if  it  were  continuous 
with  the  foi-egoing,  is  yet  manifestly  distinct.  Tho 
short  proverbs  cease,  and  we  again  have  the  continuous 
exhortation,  addi-essed  as  before  by  the  teacher  to  hi.-. 
""  son  "  (xxiii.  15,  19,  2G),  warning  him  agaiust  tho  samj 
dangers.  It  would  be  a  reasonable  hypothesis  to  assume 
that  it  was  in  this  form  that  the  book  first  came  into 
use,  the  proverbs  properly  so  called  being  its  substance, 
the  homilotic  exhortfitions  serving  as  prologue  and 
epilogue. 

(6)  xxiv.  23 — 31.  Here,  too,  iu  the  midst  of  apparent 
continuity  we  see  the  traces  of  a  late  addition.  The 
coiLpiler,  or  a  later  editor,  came  across  the  vivid  picture 
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of  "flio  field  of  the  slothful,"  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
direct  evidence  that  they  were  by  Solomon,  attached 
them  to  the  book  which  he  had  already  put  together, 
or  which  he  found  ready  to  his  hand,  under  the  title  of 
"  the  words  of  the  ivise,"  to  which  ho  had  already  re- 
ferred by  anticipation  in  the  opening  promise  of  its 
title. 

(7)  xsv.  1 — xxis.  27.  Hero  the  commencement  of  a 
new  and  later  section  is  more  distinctly  set  before  lis. 
■■'These  are  also  proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the  men 
of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  copied  out."  The  words 
are  very  remarkable.  They  show  the  existence  of  a 
collection  of  proverbs  already  recognised  as  authorita- 
tive. They  point  to  a  literary  activity  specially  busied 
at  that  period  in  collecting  and  arranging  the  scattered 
fragments  of  the  past,  either  as  making  further  extracts 
from  the  original  more  bulky  collection,  or  putting  into 
writing  what  had  hitherto  been  handed  down  orally. 
And  it  may  be  noted  that  the  section  which  thus  opens 
is  all  but  identical  in  character  with  that  from  x.  1 — 
xxii.  16,  which  b^ars  the  heading  "  The  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,"  and  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  regard  as 
the  kernel  of  the  original  book.  The  maxims  are  of  the 
same  length,  have  the  same  paralleUsm  of  structure, 
and  are  more  or  less  grouped  together  in  the  same  way, 
according  to  their  subjects.  There  is  the  same  stress 
laid  on  the  ideal  majesty  of  the  kingly  office,  on  the 
typical  characters  of  the  "  fool "  (xxvi.  1 — 12),  the 
"slothful"  (xxvi.  13 — 16),  and  the  ''righteous"  (xxix. 
2,  7,  16). 

(8)  XXX.  The  sections  that  follow  present  more 
peculiar  characteristics.  Instead  of  the  "proverbs," 
or  simply  "  words  of  the  wise,"  we  have  hero  and  in 
xxxi.  1  the  word  "prophecy."  The  Hebrew  word 
thus  rendered  {massa)  is  not,  however,  that  which  is 
commonly  used  to  describe  the  prophet's  work  :  literally 
it  means  "burden,"  and  as  such  is  used  either  literally 
(as  in  Numb.  iv.*15)  of  the  holy  things  which  were  to 
be  borne  by  the  sons  of  Korah,  or  figuratively  (as  iu 
Numb.  xi.  11)  for  the  weight  of  care  and  responsibility. 
In  Isa.  xiii. — xxiii.  and  Jer.  xsiii.  33 — 38,  it  appears  in  a 
sense  more  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  "  prophecy  " 
as  the  title  of  messages  which  the  prophets  were  com- 
missioned to  deliver,  and  probably  im2>lied  tliat  the 
message  was  iu  the  figurative  sense,  a  "  burden  "  which 
the  prophet  had  to  bear,  until  he  had  freed  himself 
from  its  weight  by  delivering  the  nios.sage.  An  obscure 
passage  iu  1  Chrou.  xv.  22,  in  which  Chenaniah,  the 
chief  of  the  Levites,  is  said  to  have  been  for  massa, 
or,  as  in  our  version,  for  "  song,"  gives  us  probably  a 
transition  stage  iu  the  history  of  the  word,  and  helps 
us  to  understand  how  it  might  come  to  bo  applied  to 
the  deeper,  more  enigmatic,  more  poetic  forms  of  pro- 
vei'bial  wisdom. 

The  authorship  of  this  section  jiresents  a  problem 
almost  as  difficult  as  that  of  the  title.  "Who  was  Agur 
the  sou  of  Jakeh  ?  Who  were  Ithiel  and  Ileal,  to 
whom  his  counsels  were  addressed?  Their  names 
occur  nowhere  else,  and  there  is  not  oven  the  shadow  of 
a  tradition  about  them.     The  conjecture  that  the  names 


are  ideal,  that  Agur  me.ins  the  "  collector "  of  wise 
counsels,  while  Ithiel  ( =  God  is  with  mc)  and  Ucal 
(=  Jam  strony)  represent  two  types  of  character,  one 
trusting  in  Di\Tn6  support,  the  other  in  his  own  strength , 
though  ingenious,  can  hardly  be  looked  on  as  satisfac- 
tory. Ou  the  whole,  I  believe  it  is  safest  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  have  here,  as  in  the  "  Chalco' 
and  Darda,  sons  of  Mahol,"  of  1  Kings  iv.  31,  namo 
of  Eastern  sages,  who  were  famous  in  their  day,  thougl 
we  know  nothing  but  then-  names  ;  and  that  iu  the  final 
revision  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  probably  under  Heze- 
kiah, the  editor  (if  we  may  use  that  modem  term* 
foimd  iu  the  teaching  which  the  master  liad  given  to  his 
scholars  a  wisdom  that  was  worth  preserving.  A  care- 
ful study  of  the  chapter  wiU  show  that  it  has  in  many 
jiassages  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Book  of  Joli. 
Here,  too,  the  teacher  has  learnt  his  ignorance  of  th  ■ 
Infinite  and  Eternal  God.  He,  the  man  honoured  as  :i 
sage,  confesses  that  he  has  not  "  learned  wisdom,"  nor 
has  ho  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  One  (comp.  Job  xlii. 
5).  There  is  as  in  Job,  especially  in  chaps,  xxxix.,  xL,  a 
deep  sense  of  the  wonders  of  the  animal  world,  th;' 
mystery  of  fheii-  half-human  skill,  and  foreshadowing-; 
of  human  characteristics  of  moral  good  and  evil  (Pro^• 
XXX.  1.5,  19,  25 — 31).  His  thoughts  on  the  mystery  ot 
the  universe  have  suggested  the  question,  identical 
in  substance  with  that  thought  of  Prov.  viii.  30. 
whether  ho  can  in  any  way  transfer  to  that  Divine 
Being  the  human  relations  of  fatherhood  and  sonship  : 
and  ho  asks,  and  yet  is  not  able  to  make  answer  t.p 
himself,  "What  is  his  name,  and  what  is  his  son's  name, 
if  thou  canst  tell  it?"  The  facts  thus  noticed  suggest. 
I  think,  the  probability  that  wo  have  here,  as  in  tin- 
Book  of  Job,  a  wisdom,  Semitic  indeed,  but  not  Israelite, 
the  work  of  some  proselyte  to  the  faith  of  Israel,  whose 
wisdom  the  "  men  of  Hezekiah  "  honoured  by  placing 
its  utterances  in  the  same  anthology  as  the  proverbs  of 
their  own  king.  The  reign  of  that  king  was,  we  know, 
conspicuous  for  the  re-opening  of  intercourse  with  the 
neighbouring  nations  of  the  East  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  23X 
and,  if  we  may  assign  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  as  one  of  the  psalm  ^ 
of  the  son  of  Korah  to  that  period,  for  the  admissiu:! 
of  proselytes  from  among  them  to  the  faith  of  Israel. 

(9)  xxxi.  1 — 9.  Here,  too,  we  must  rest  in  the  con- 
fession of  our  ignorance  as  to  Lemuel  and  the  mother 
who  thus  entreats  him  to  resist  tho  temptations  of 
wine  and  strong  drink.  The  Jewish  tradition  that  tho 
king  was  Solomon,  and  the  monitress,  Bathsheba ;  and 
Ewald's  conjecture  that  Lemuel  (  =  he  loho  is  for  God], 
like  Ithiel  and  Ucal,  is  a  purely  ideal  name,  aro  neither 
of  them  satisf^-iug ;  and  here,  too,  I  incline  to  the  viev>' 
that  we  have  an  excerpt  from  some  lost  storehouse  of 
gnomic  wisdom.  On  the  assumption  of  which  I  hav.' 
before  spoken,  that  the  whole  work  was  put  together 
in  its  present  .shape  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  it  may  ]>j 
an  allowable  conjecture  that  the  king's  purpose  was  tj 
provide  an  educational  manual  for  the  son  whom  ho 
left  behind  him  as  the  fruit  of  his  somewhat  late 
marriage  with  Hephzibah. 

(10)  xxxi.  10 — 31.    Hero,  again,  wo  have  manifestly  an 
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mdepeudent  fragment.  Not  only  is  the  subject  carried 
on  through  twenty-two  verses  in  a  manner  entirely  diffe- 
rent from  anything  else  in  the  book,  but  the  structure 
&£  those  verses,  arranged  as  they  are  like  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah,  and  some  few  of  the  Psalms,  in  alpha- 
betic order,  shows  its  distinct  and  isolated  character. 
The  portrait  of  a  "  virtuous  woman,"  of  one  whose  virtue 
is  also  energy  and  strength,  corresponds  in  its  general 
features  to  the  praise  of  the  happiness  of  home  in  vv.  18, 
19;  but  as  a  picture  it  is  f idler,  and  brings  before  us 
more  vividly  the  nobler  ideal  of  womanhood,  which  was 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  Israel,  to  be  transmitted  and 
transfigured  afterwards  in  the  history  of  Christendom, 
as  compared  with  that  which  has  prevailed  in  the  bar- 
barism which  makes  the  woman  do  the  man's  work 
and  bear  the  man's  burdens,  or  in  the  corrupt  civiU- 
•ation  which  sees  in  her  only  the  instrument  of  man's 
sensual  pleastire. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  brmg  out  the  composite 
character  of  the  book  with  this  fulness,  partly  because 
its  .structure  could  not  otherwise  be  understood,  and 
partly  also  because  it  may  serve  as  a  representative 
instance  of  the  kind  of  editorial  addition  and  revision 
to  which  so  many  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
have  been  subjected.  It  will  be  felt,  I  believe,  that 
these  facts  in  no  degree  diminish  our  reverence  for  the 
book  or  affect  our  trust  in  its  guidance,  while  they 
add  largely  to  the  interest  with  which  we  read  it,  and 
to  the  life  and  reality  with  which  it  comes  before  us  as 
embodying  the  thoughts  and  experience  of  living  men. 
One  word  remains  to  be  said  as  to  the  teaching  of  the 
book.     For  the  most  part  it  seems  to  stand,  like  the 


proverbs  of  other  nations,  on  the  ground  of  a  prudential, 
practical  morality.  Men  are  warned  against  sensuality, 
drunkenness,  slander,  indebtedness,  on  the  ground 
that  they  wiU  find  themselves  involved  in  disaster,  or 
shame,  or  inconvenience.  The  rewards  and  punish- 
ments of  the  life  to  come  are  hardly  mentioned.  It 
was  well  that  there  should  bo  one  book  in  the  Bible 
recognising  the  worth  of  those  mixed  motives  which  no 
ethical  system  can  altogether  dispense  with,  which  are 
specially  necessary  for  the  young  whoso  spiritual  dis- 
cernment has  not  been  c[uickened  by  personal  expe- 
rience. But  though  this  is  the  dominant  character  of 
the  book,  it  woidd  bo  wrong  to  take  it,  as  men  have 
sometimes  done,  as  a  complete  accoxmt  of  it.  The  key- 
note struck  in  the  opening  prologue,  "  The  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,"  is  never  altogether 
lost.  The  thought  of  the  mystery  and  greatness  of  the 
Divine  government  is  ever  pi-csent  to  the  minds  of  the 
writers  of  its  several  parts.  It  is  one  of  the  blessings 
promised  to  the  "  righteous,"  that  they,  and  they  only, 
have  hope  in  their  death  (xiv.  32).  In  the  noble  poetry 
of  chap,  viii.,  in  the  obsctire  but  suggestive  enigmatic 
utterances  of  chap,  xxx.,  the  book  passes  beyond  the 
limits  of  prudence  and  rules  of  life,  and  enters  on  the 
higher  region  of  the  Eternity  and  Infinity  of  the 
Di^-iue  existence.  The  moralist  passes  for  a  brief 
moment  behind  the  veil,  and  speaks  as  a  theologian. 

I  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  in  conclusion  to  refer  the 
reader  to  an  essay  on  "  The  Social  Ethics  of  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  "  in  my  volume  on  Biblical  Shidies,  and 
to  my  introduction  to,  and  notes  on,  the  book  itself  in 
the  Spealters  Commentary. 
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MOLLtJSKS. 

^^jT^^SgHE  character  of  the  molluscan  fauna  of 
Palestine,"  says  Tristram,  "partakes,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  of  the  same 
variety  which  marks  the  other  branches  of 
its  fauna  and  flora.  There  are,  however,  fewer  excep- 
tions to  its  general  character  as  a  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean basin,  and  fewer  traces  of  the  admixture  of 
African  and  Indian  forms.  Northern  types,  especially 
©f  the  genus  Clausilia,  are  frequent  in  the  Lebanon 
and  on  its  southern  spurs  in  Galilee.  The  molluscan 
fauna  of  the  maritime  plains  and  the  coast  possesses  no 
features  distinct  from  those  of  Lower  Egypt  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  shells  of  the  central  region  are  scarce,  and 
not  generally  interesting ;  while  on  the  borders  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  and  in  the  southern  -wilderness  we  meet 
with  very  distinct  groups  of  Helix  and  of  Bulimus, 
chiefly  of  species  peculiar  or  common  in  some  few  cases 
to  the  Arabian  desert.  The  fluviatile  mollusca  are  of 
a  type  much  more  tropical  in  its  character  than  that  of 
the  terrestrial  shells.     Tl'.ere  are  here  but  fe>v  species 


.sunilar  to  those  of  the  east  of  Em'ope.  Most  of  the 
species  are  identical  with  or  similar  to  those  of  the 
Nile  and  Euphrates,  and  some  of  the  genus  Melanopsis 
are  pecuKtr  to  the  Jordan  and  its  feeders.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters  were  better 
able  to  sustain  the  cold  of  the  glacial  epoch  than  the 
mollusks  of  the  land;  and  from  the  post-tertiary 
remains  found  by  the  Dead  Sea  we  may  infer  that  the 
species  now  existing  have  been  transmitted  from  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  glacial ;  while  the  more  boreal 
forms  introduced  at  that  epoch  have  maintained  their 
existence  in  the  colder  districts  of  Northern  Palestine, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  southern  species,  which  havi' 
not  succeeded  in  re-establishing  themselves.  The 
beautiful  group  Achatiua  requiring  a  degree  of  moisture 
not  generally  foimd  in  Palestine,  is  only  represented 
by  a  few  insignificant  and  almost  microscopic  species." 
("  Report  on  the  Terrestrial  and  Fluviatile  Mollusks  of 
Palestine,"  in  Proc.  7<iol.  Soc,  18G5,  p.  530,  &c.) 

The  following  species  have  been  noticed  as  occurring 
in  Palestine — of  the geHUs  Limax,  3  species;  Testacells. 
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1;  Succinea,  2;  Helix,  49  or  50;  Bwlimus,  16;  Papa,  8  ; 
ClmisiUa,8;  Tornatella,!;  Glandina,!;  Planorbis,2,; 
Limneus,!  or  2;  Cyclostoma,  1 ;  BUhinm,3;  Melania, 
4;  Melanopsis,  7;  Neritina,  3;  Cyrena,  2;  Unio,  7. 
The  Uuios,  or  fresh-water  musbels,  are  abundant  and 
of  large  size,  of  species  often  differing  from  those 
found  elsewhere;  they  are  especially  common  iu  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  and  are  collected  by  the  natives  for 
food. 

Bible  references  to  molluscous  animals  are  few;  "the 
snail "  is  mentioned  in  Ps.  Iviii.  8  :  "  As  a  snail  whieh 
melteth,  let  every  one  of  them  pass  away ;"  or,  more 
literally,  as  in  the 
Hebrew,  "  As  a 
snail  that  goes 
along  melting  as 
it  goes."  The 
Hebrew  word  is 
shablul,  from  a 
root  meaning  "to 
make  wet  or 
moist,"  and  is  in- 
terpreted by  the 
Targum  to  mean 
the  naked  snail  or 
slug  {Limax).  It 
seems  to  have 
been  an  idea 
amongst  the 
Orientals  that  the 
slug,  by  emitting 
its  slime  as  it 
moved  along, 
melted  away. 
Owing  to  the  dry 
olimato  of  Pales- 
tine, slugs  are  few 
and  scarce,  but 
snails  (Helix)  arc 
very  abundant. 
"  God  has  created 
Bothing  without 
its  use,"  says  the 

Talmud;  "He  has  created  the  snail  to  heal  bruises,  by 
laying  it  upon  them."  The  snail  is  mentioned  in  our 
English  Version,  in  Lev.  xi.  30,  amongst  unclean 
animals;  but  the  Hebrew  t«rm  choinet  denotes  some 
species  of  lizard. 

Onyclia — that  is,  the  horny  operculum  attached  to  the 
foot  of  some  gasteropodous  mollnsk  of  the  Strombus 
family — occurs  in  Exod.  xxx.  34,  as  one  of  the  ingredients 
ef  the  sacred  perfume.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  Ecclus. 
(xxiv.  15),  where  wisdom  is  compared  to  the  pleasant 
odour  yielded  by  "  galbanum,  onyx,  and  sweet  storax." 
The  name  from  the  Greek,  &u|,  "  a  nail  or  "  claw," 
eon-ectly  designates  the  claw-shaped  operculum  of  a 
strombus,  hence  the  Arabs  call  this  moUusk  "  Devil's 
daw;"  compare  the  German  Teajeisldaw.  Onycha, 
under  the  name  of  Blatta  Byzantina,  was  formerly 
used  as  medicine,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  old  phar- 
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macological  writers.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Daniel 
Hanbury  kindly  supplied  us  with  specimens  of  onycha 
which  he  purchased  at  Damascus ;  the  claw-shaped 
opercula  were  mixed  with  tlie  opercula  of  some  species 
of  Fusus ;  when  burnt,  the  substance  yielded  a  slight 
aromatic  odour. 

Pearls  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  only  in 
Job  xxviii.  18  :  "  No  mention  shall  be  made  of  coral,  or 
of  pearls  ;  for  the  price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies."  The 
Hebrew  word  ydhish  occurs  also  with  ahtu',  "  stones," 
in  Ezek.  xiii.  11 ;  xxxviii.  22,  "  stones  of  ice,"  i.e.,  hail- 
stones.     We   Lave  no   doubt   that   rock-crystal — than 

which  nothing  can 
be  better  com- 
pared with  ice — 
and  not  pearls,  is 
denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  word 
gdbish.  If  it  be 
objected  that 
rock-crystal  is  not 
an  article  of  much 
value  amongst 
ourselves,  thei'e  is 
reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  held 
in  very  high 
esteem  by  the 
Orientals.  In  an 
interesting  in- 
scription in  the 
cuneiform  charac- 
ters which  con- 
tains the  private 
will  of  Senna- 
cherib, King  of 
As  Syria  —  the 
earliest  example 
of  a  will  extant — 
especial  mention 
is  made  of  crystal. 
Amongst  other 
treasures,  such  as 
golden  chains,  crowns  and  heaps  of  ivory,  which 
the  gi-eat  king,  the  king  of  multitudes,  gave  to  Esar- 
haddon  his  son,  crystal  {abne  ibba)  stands  prominently 
out.  But  although  no  definite  allusion  to  pearls  is 
made  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament  con- 
tains several  references  to  thom.  Pearls  (^iapyap^rai)  are 
especially  mentioned  by  our  Lord  in  one  of  His  parables : 
"The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  merchant  man, 
seeking  gi  odly  jicarls ;  who,  when  he  had  found  one  pearl 
of  great  price,  went  and  sold  all  that  li.;  had,  and  bought 
it "  (Jlatt.  xiii.  45,  46).  Pearls  are  mentioned  amongst  the 
jewellery  worn  by  women  (1  Tim.  ii.  9 ;  Rev.  xvii.  4) 
"  The  twelve  gates  "  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  "  were 
twelve  pearls  "  (Rev.  xxi.  21),  where  perhaps  mothor-of- 
pcai'l  may  be  more  definitely  intended.  In  the  expres- 
sion, "Neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine"  (Matt, 
vii.  6),  our  Lord  uses  pearls  metaphorically  for  any- 
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tiling  valuable,  or  more  especially  for  wise  and  precious 
words,  which  in  Aj-abic  are  figui-atively  called  iiearls. 

Various  species  of  moUusca  yield  pearls,  such  as  the 
Unio  margaritiferus  of  our  own  rivers,  the  Mytilus 
eduUs,  Ostrea  edulis,  of  our  shores  and  seas.  We  once 
possessed  a,  fine  pearl  obtaiued  from  the  first-named 
mollusk  taken  from  a  river  in  the  Isle  of  Man ;  but  the 
most  valuable  of  pearls  are  afforded  by  the  Avicula 
)Mirgaritifera,  the  pearl-oyster  of  commerce,  found  in 
tlie  Indian  Ocean,  and  especially  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  Bed  Sea.  Pearls  are  formed  by  tlie  deposit  of  the 
nacreous  substance  around  some  foreign  body,  as  a  grain 
of  sand,  which  serves  as  a  nucleus. 

Purple. — Under  this  name,  the  representative  of  the 
Hebrew  word  argdmdn,  two  or  three  species  of 
molluscous  animals  of  the  genera  Murex  and  Purpura 
are  signified.  The  colouring  matter — though  it  is 
difficult  to  say  precisely  what  was  the  tint  described 
under  the  Hebrew  name — was  obtained  from  a  small 
organ  in  the  animal's  throat,  and  was  extensively  used 
as  a  dye.  Phceuicia  was  celebrated  for  its  production, 
Tyi-iau  dye  having  had  a  world-wide  reputation.  The 
Murex  brandaris  and  If.  truiKulus  furnished  most  of 
the  colouring  matter,  though  the  Purpura  h(Emastoma 
was  also  employed.  These  moUusks  were  obtained  in 
immense  numbers  from  the  sliores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  "To  tbe  present  day,"  writes  Tristram,  " thick 
layers  of  crushed  sliells  of  Murex  brandaris  may  be 
found  near  Tyre,  the  remains  of  this  extinct  industry, 
<and  reealluig  the  Mons  Testaceus  of  Rome,  or  the 
kitchen-middiugs  of  Denmark."  Princes  and  nobles 
were  clad  in  robes  of  purple  or  scarlet  (see  Judg.  viii. 
26 ;  Esth.  win.  15 ;  Dan.  v.  7,  16,  29) ;  they  were  also 
worn  by  the  rich  and  luxurious  amongst  the  people  (see 
Jer.  X.  9 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  7 ;  Luke  xvi.  19 ;  Rev.  xvii.  4, 
&o.).  AH  the  species  of  the  Muricida:  probably  yield 
a  colom-ing  matter;  the  Murex  erinaceous  (Linn.)  of 
our  own  coasts  gives  a  Aya  which  is  either  violet,  blue, 
or  rosy,  Tinder  apparently  the  same  conditions.  The 
Purpura  lapillus,  common  dog-whelk  of  the  family 
Bueciiiidw,  yields  a  dye  of  a  creamy  consistency  and 
colour  more  or  less  yellowish  at  fii'st ;  when  exposed  to 
the  light  of  the  sun  it  passes  through  different  shades 
of  green  to  violet,  then  to  purple  and  crimson,  as  may 


be  readily  seen  by  crushing  a  specimen,  and  exposing 
the  dye  to  (he  suu's  light.  According  to  Lacaze- 
Duthiors,  the  organ  which  secretes  the  colouring  matter 
is  the  kidney,  urea  having  been  discovered  in  the  liquid 
by  chemical  analysis.  A  good  deal  has  been  written  on 
the  purple  dye  yielded  by  our  English  Purpura.  The 
Venerable  Bede  says  of  its  permanency,  "  quo  vetustior 
CO  solet  esse  venustior."  The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  argdmdn  (Chaldee,  argevdnd)  is  uncertain.  The 
notion  that  it  is  to  bo  referred  to  the  Sanskrit  rdgaman, 
"  lia^ang  a  red  tmge,"  should  be  rejected,  as  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly improbable  that  the  Phoenicians  .should  have 
used  a  loan-word  to  designate  an  animal  so  common 
on  their  own  shores.  The  derivations  proposed  by 
Fiirst  and  Gesenius  seem  to  us  also  unsatisfactory. 

Some  sijecies  of  dye-producing  mollusk  is  intended 
by  the  Hebrew  term  techeleth,  rendered  "  blue  "  in  the 
Authorised  Version    (see  Exod.   xxvi.   4,   31;    Numb. 

,  iv.  6,  &c. ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  6 ;  xxvii.  7,  24) ;  the  Targuni 
explains  it  by  chilzun  or  chalzon,  evidently,  from  the 

'  description,  "  a  slug."  It  is  usual  to  refer  the  techeleth 
to  the  Helix  ianthina  (Linn.) — the  lanthtna  of  more 
modern  zoologists— the  oceanic  suaUs  whose  small 
foot  secretes  a  float  of  numerous  cartihiginous  air- 
vessels,   to   the   under   surface   of  which   the   ovarian 

\  capsules  are  attached.  When  handled  these  moUusks 
exude  a  copious  violet  fluid  from  beneath  the  margin 
of  the  mantle.  But  tliis  remarkable  moUusk  docs  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  by  the  ancients,  whether 
Oriental  or  European ;  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the 
works  of  Ai'istotlo,  Pliny,  or  other  old  writers  on 
natural  histoi-y.  The  earliest  notice  of  it  appears  in  the 
Opiusciduin  de  Purpura,  of  Fabio  Colouna,  published  at 
Rome  in  1616.     Eorskal,  in  1776,  has  given  an  accoiml 

I  of  Ianthina  communis.  We  learn  from  Pliny  that  the 
Romans   had  various  names    for    their  purple  dyes. 

'  expressing  more  or  less  their  various  tints  and  qualities  ; 
the  principal  mollusks  which  supplied  the  dye  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  Romans  were  the  Murex  trunculus 
and  M.  brandaris,  and  the  Purpura  lapillus,  which 
Pliny  appears  to  intend  by  the  name  Buccinum.  The 
techeleth  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  we  think,  denotes  one 
or  other  of  these  dye-yielding  species,  and  not  any 
kind  of  Ianthina. 
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^HOUGH  all  other  gates  of  heaven  were 
closed,  yet  are  those  ever  open  by  which 
the  sighs  of  the  afflicted  go  in."  This 
beautiful  Rabbinical  saying  is  trnly  de- 
scriptive of  Jewish  views  and  feelings  unto  this  day. 
Even  in  the  most  degenerate  period  of  Isaiah  and  Micah, 
the  people  were  not  remiss  in  ''  appearing  "  before  God, 
"  spreading  forth  their  hands,"  "  making  many  prayers," 


or  "  ciying  unto  Jehovah "  (Isa.  i. ;  Mic.  iii.).  Tlie 
same  seeming  inconsistency  appears  in  New  Testament 
times.  Side  by  side  with  the  mere  outward  ser^'^co  of 
the  letter,  with  hypocrisy,  self-righteousness,  and  vain 
glory — indeed,  partly  as  their  vehicle  or  their  cover — 
we  road  of  many  and  long  prayers.  Prayer  formed  not 
only  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes;  it 
mingled  with  eveiy  relationship,  and  literally  pervaded 
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the  every-day  lifo  of  Israel.  As  a  man  roou  iu  llie 
morning,  or  laid  down  at  night ;  as  he  went  out,  or 
canio  iu ;  as  he  worshipi^ed  in  the  Temple,  or  entered 
the  synagogue ;  at  every  meal ;  in  every  domestic  occur- 
rence ;  iu  danger  or  deliverance,  nay,  almost  for  every 
act  and  event  of  life,  there  were  prescribed  formulas 
which  the  devout  Jew  had  to  repeat.  Besides,  since 
every  such  herachah  (or  benediction)  contained  praise  of 
the  Divine  name,  it  was  considered  an  act  of  piety,  and 
therefore  entailing  merit,  to  repeat  as  many  as  possible, 
till  it  was  declared  an  evidence  of  special  righteousuess 
to  say  a  hundred  such  berachotli  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  The  formalism  and  bondage  which  characterised 
all  this  were  the  fruits  of  Pharisaism.  But  the  zeal  for 
God  which  underlay  it,  the  desire  to  serve  Him,  and  even 
the  many  sublime  sayings  of  the  Rabbis  in  regard  to 
prayer,  were  the  outcome  of  the  Old  Testament  dispen- 
sation, and  of  the  many  centuries  of  Di^-ine  teaching 
and  training  through  which  Israel  had  passed. 

Eor  the  Old  Testament  history  had  been  full  of  prayer, 
and  all  its  heroes  men  of  prayer.  It  was  the  earliest  sign 
of  distinction  between  the  races  of  Seth  and  Cain,  in 
the  days  of  Enos :  "  Then  began  men  to  call  upon  the 
name  of  Jehovah"  (Gen.  iv.  '26).  Enoch  "walked  with 
God  ;"  Noah,  and  after  him  all  the  Patriarchs,  mai'ked 
the  place  of  thou-  sojourn  by  each  building  an  altar ; 
Abraham  pled  with  God ;  Eliozer  of  Damascus  sought 
His  guidance  anil  help ;  Isaac  "  entreated  for  his  ^vife ;" 
Jacob  had  power  with  God,  and  prevailed ;  and  Moses 
was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  prayer.'  The  same  charac- 
teristic ajipears  iu  seasons  of  need  or  in  hours  of 
danger  in  the  history  of  Joshua  (chap.  vii.  6 — 9),  and  of 
all  the  later  judges.  Hannah  asks  her  child  of  the 
Lord ;  Samuel  frequently  prays ;  the  Psalms  of  David ; 
the  recorded  prayer  of  Solomon  for  himself  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  and  again  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple ;  the  example  of  the  jjious  kings,  of  Daniel, 
and  of  the  prophets,  all  taught  one  and  the  same  lesson. 
Every  glorious  event  iu  the  history  of  Israel  was  con- 
nected with  the  personal  iutervention  of  God,  with  His 
presence  and  help  sought  and  obtained;  and  every 
calamity  or  humUiatiou  called  for  fresh  acknowledg- 
ment of  Jehovah,  and  return  to  Ilim.  Great  national 
experiences  are  not  like  isolated  dogmas ;  they  reach 
down  to  the  roots  of  social  life,  and  pervade  it  in  all  its 
branches.^  It  was  not  otherwise  iu  Israel,  although 
Pharisaism  made  of  the  living  God  a  sort  of  national 
Deity,  bound  to  Israel  for  the  fathers',  and  for  their  own 
sake;  converted  prayer  partly  into  a  necessary  form, 
and  partly  into  necessarily  a  merit;  and  made  every 
Jewisli  petitioner  a  claimant,  more  or  less  entitled  ac- 
cording to  his  position,  his  learning,  or  his  religiousness. 

Yet  with  all  these  examples  of  prayer  in  the  history 
of  Israel,  it  is  very  remarkable  tha.t  the  original  institu- 
tion of  public  worship  by  Moses  contains  no  allusion 
to  prayer  as  one  ot  its  constituent  elements.    The  nearest 


Even  Mcordias  to  the  Talmud  (Bor.  33  h),  tbe  acoeptanca  of 
Moses  ilepenned  uot  upon  h-s  woi-ka,  liut  upon  liis  iirayer-s. 

2  It  deserves  special  notioe  tlmt  un  l.'ss  tl,:m  tv.auty.fi'vo  diffe- 
rent terms  .ire  used  in  the  Hebreiv  (or  vr.iyiii". 


approach  to  it  is  found  iu  the  confession  of  the  high 
priest  over  the  so-called  "  scapegoat,"  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  21),  and  in  the  sublime  prayer 
with  which  every  Israelite  was  to  accompany  the  offer- 
ing of  the  iirst-fruits  (Deut.  xxyi.  5),  and  the  third  year's, 
or,  as  it  is  eommouly  called,  "the  poor's  tithe"  (Deut. 
xxvi.  1.5).  But  even  so,  these  were  rather  private  than 
public  services,  while  the  high  priest's  confession  can 
scarcely  be  ranked  with  the  ordinary  ritual.  The  true 
explanation  probably  lies  in  this,  that  the  worship  of  the 
sanctuary  was  primarily  sacrificial,  and  as  such  sym- 
bolical and  typical.  Sacrifiees  proceeded  on  the  ground 
of  the  covenant  relationship  between  Israel  and  God, 
and  were  either  sacrificos  for  restoring  that  relation- 
ship when  it  had  become  interrupted  or  dimmed  (sin 
and  trespass  offerings),  or  else  to  exhibit  and  enjoy  it 
(burnt  and  peace  offerings).  Hence  sacrifices  were  not 
so  much  "  prayers  without  words  "  (to  use  the  language 
of  a  distinguished  German  writer),  as  rather  the  prepa- 
ration for  prayer,  while  the  symbol  of  prayer  consisted 
in  the  burning  of  incense  on  the  golden  altar  withiu  the 
holy  place  (Ps.  cxli.  2  ;  Rev.  v.  8).^ 

So  far  as  appears  from  Scripture,  the  first  real  litur- 
gical element  was  introduced  by  King  Da\-id  in  his 
Psalm.s,  which  henceforth  formed  part  of  the  Temple 
services.  This  institution  was,  no  dotibt,  further  deve- 
loped by  King  Solomon,  and  in  later  times  of  religious 
revival.  The  Le\'ites  acted  not  only  as  choristers,  but 
there  was  probably  also  antiphonal  singing,  and  the 
worshippers  took  part  in  the  service  (1  Chron.  xvi.  36 ; 
Ps.  xxvi.  12 ;  Ixviii.  26 ;  Jer.  xxxiii.  11).  But,  indeed, 
our  present  arrangement  of  the  Psalms,  which  must  bo 
of  a  very  early  date,  already  contains  distinct  evidence 
of  liturgical  formulas.  Each  of  the  first  foxu-  books  of 
Psalms  closes  with  a  "  eulogy,"  or  benediction  (Ps.  xli. ; 
Ixxii.  ;  Ixxxix. ;  evi.),  while  Ps.  cl.  may  be  regarded  as  a 
grand  closing  eulogy,  not  only  to  the  fifta  book,  but  to 
the  work  as  a  whole.  Then  there  are  festive  P.salms  for 
the  Sabbath  (Ps.  xcii.),  and  for  the  new  moon  (Ps.  Ixxxi.) ; 
Psalms  of  dogi'ces,  or  rather  of  ascent,  possibly  for  the 
festive  pilgrim  bands  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem  and 
arrival  iu  the  sanctuary;  the  •'Hallcl"  (Ps.  cxiii.  to 
cxviii.) ;  the  Hallelujah  Psalms,  &c. 

The  subject  is  far  too  wide  for  special  treatment  here, 
but  this  much  seemed  necessary  to  explain  the  great 
revolution  which  took  place  in  public  worship  during  and 
after  the  period  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Deprived 
of  their  sacrificial  services,  and  of  their  common  central 
sanctuary,  the  institution  of  synagogues  became  almost 
a  necessity  to  the  Jews.  After  the  return  from  Babylon 
these  were  spread  over  the  whole  of  Palestine,  and, 
indeed,  wherever  Jews  resided  in  any  numbers.  Tho 
avowed  purpose  of  the  synagogues  was  niamly  twofold : 
that  in  every  place  Moses  should  be  read,  and  to  have 
some  central  s^jot  "  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made." 
After  that  tho  practice  of  public  prayers  soon  became 
general.     Not  to  speak  of  the  services  when  the  foun- 

3  I  must  liere  take  leave  to  refer  tbe  reader  to  my  work  on  TIlo 
T''miiTe,  i/s  Jlf'iu'vfr;  n,ul  Sa-v!c*:^  as  thc]j  w'crc  at  the  Time  of  Jesus 
C/wii",  chap,  viii.,  .:n'I  other  -il-iccs. 
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dations  of  the  soeoud  Temple  -were  laid,  and  the  waJls 
of  Jerusalem  dedicated  (Ezra  iii.  10,  11  ;  Neh.  xii.  27, 
401.  wc  read  in  Neh.  xi.  17  of  a  special  otfice  "  to  begin 
the  thanksgiving  in  prayer."  Henceforth  the  progress 
wa.'i  rapid.  The  Apocryj'ha,  while  expressing  many 
beautiful  senliments,  also  afford  painful  evidence  how 
soon  prayer  degenerated  into  formalism,  with  its  two- 
fold consequences  of  either  work-righteousness  or 
hypocrisy.  This  brings  us  to  the  period  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Scribes,  and  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  must  chiefly  engage  our  attention.  Here  it  may 
be  convenient  to  consider  the  subject  under  the  three- 
fold aspect  of  Temple-prayers,  Synagogue  and  other 
public  j)rayers,  and  jjrivate  and  family  prayers.  Before 
briefly  describing  each,  some  general  remarks,  explana- 
tory of  tlie  views  prevalent  at  the  timo  of  Christ,  may 
prove  useful. 

In  general  tho  Babbis  distinguished,  on  the  ground 
of  the  expressions  used  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  viii.  28), 
two  elements  in  praye  •,  entreaty  and  thanksgiving.  To 
these  coiTesponded  tlie  two  kinds  of  prayer — the  Bera- 
chah,  or  benediction,  and  the  Tephillalt,  or  petition. 
Confession  of  sin  was  indeed,  not  wanling,  but  it 
seems  rather  national  than  individual,  or  else  to  stand 
out  as  quite  a  separate  and  distinct  element,  specially 
suitable  for  certain  wants  or  seasons,  such  as  at  fasts, 
or  on  those  occasions  when  it  was  thought  that  God 
held  periodical  judgment  in  regard  to  the  deeds  of 
men,  decreeing  the  fate  of  each  individual  according  to 
his  merits.  The  duty  of  prayer  itself  is  in  the  Talmud 
( Jerus.  Ber.  iv.  1)  beautifully  traced  up  to  the  command 
to  love  the  Lord  our  God,  and  to  serve  Him  with  our 
whole  heart  (Deut.  xi.  13),  .since  the  service  of  the 
heart  could,  in  the  nature  of  it,  consist  only  in  prayer, 
as  evidenced  in  the  case  of  Daniel,  whose  "  continual 
service  of  God  "  (Dan.  vi.  16)  must  refer  to  his  habit  of 
prayer  (chap.  vi.  11).  The  later  Rabbis  indeed,  especially 
in  the  Baliylon  Talmud,  whose  constant  aim  it  was  to 
substitute  prayer  for  the  sacrifices  of  which  they  were 
for  ever  deprived,  tried  to  put  supplication  even  above 
sacrifices,  as  the  most  acceptable  jnode  of  approaching 
God.  But  sounder  views  also  prevailed.  Thus  it  was 
said,  that  the  great  point  in  prayer  should  be,  in  the  first 
place,  to  realise  before  Whom  we  stood.  When  Rabbi 
Eliezer  lay  a-dying,  his  disciples  came  to  ask  him  what 
they  .should  do  to  iulierit  eternal  life.  "  Have  regard," 
he  replied.  "  for  the  honour  of  your  companions,  turn 
away  your  children  from  vain  thoughts,  place  them 
near  sages,  and  when  you  pray,  think  before  Whom  you 
are  standing,  and  so  you  shall  obtain  the  life  to  come  " 
{Ber.  28,  h).  This  same  Eliezer  was  (according  to  Jer. 
Ber.  iv.  4)  in  the  habit  of  eveiy  day  saying  some  one 
new  prayer  for  fear  of  falling  into  formalism,  whUe  other 
Rabbis  either  added  a  new  eulogy,  or  some  verses  from 
Scripture,  to  the  ordinary  prescribed  prayers.  For  as 
another  sage,  Eleazar,  declared  :  "  He  that  converteth 
prayer  into  a  regidar  recurring  duty,  his  is  not  devout 
supplication.''  These  are  the  words  of  the  Mishna,  or 
of  the  traditional  law.  Woidd  th.at  their  spirit  were  not 
contradicted  by  the  punctilious  injunctions  with  which 


they  ai-e  surrounded.  But  the  very  explanations  and 
illustrations  by  which  the  above  quotation  is  accom- 
panied in  the  Geniara  contain  puerile  discussions  about 
what  a  man  was  to  do,  if.  while  praying,  he  remembered 
that  he  had  ah-eady  said  liis  prayers,  or  if  ho  recited  on 
the  Sabbath  the  prayer  for  ordinary  days,  &c.  But 
here  is  another  beautiful  Mislinic  saying.  In  Bera- 
choth  V.  1,  we  read  :  "  None  should  stand  up  to  prayer 
except  he  have  fii-st  bowed  the  head  in  private  devout 
meditation.  The  pious  of  old  were  wont  to  wait  an 
hour  before  they  prayed,  in  order  to  direct  their  hearts 
to  the  place  (of  His  holiness).  Even  were  a  king  to 
greet  us,  we  shoidd  not  acknowledge  it ;  nor  should  wo 
stop  even  if  a  serpent  were  to  wind  around  our  heel." 
Unfortunately,  or  rather  characteristically,  here  again 
the  Rabbis  immediately  set  themselves  (in  the  Gemara) 
elaborately  to  .uscuss  under  what  circumstances  of 
previous  pre-oceupation,  lightness,  or  weariness  one  may 
or  may  not  jjray ;  what  subjects  Elijah  discussed  with 
Elisha  in  their  last  walk;  whether  a  man  may,  while 
pi-aying,  shake  off  a  scorpion,  though  not  a  serpent, 
since  tho  bite  of  the  former  is  far  more  dangerous, 
and  so  on. 

Th  ■  subject   of  intercessory  prayer  is  often  alluded 
to  b    tho  Rabbis.     Its  efficacy  depended,  of  ?o\irse,  on 
the  religious  merits  of  him  who  offered  it.     Frequent 
iusta.ioes  of  its  miraculous  success  are  recorded.    But 
as,  in  general,  to  commit  a  mistake  iu  prayer  was  re- 
garded as   of  evil  omen,  whether  to  the  individual   or 
the  congregation,  so  it  was  said  that  you  might  kaow 
by   the   ease  or  otherwise  with  which  you  said  your 
prayer  whether  or  not   your  intercessions  for  others 
were  heard.     Wo  purjiosely  abstain  from  quotinc^  the 
views  of  the  later  Rabbis  about  the  benedictions  vfhich 
the  Divine  Being  Himself  was  supposed  to  say,  and 
other  kindred  topics,  as  they  touch  on  the  blasphemous. 
Yet  they  were  only  the  logical  consequences,  rigidly 
carried  out,  of  their  system.     Rather  will  we  close  this 
part  of  our  subject  by  quoting  two  beautiful  principles 
laid  down   in  the  Mishna,  whatever   may  be  thought 
of  the  reasons  by  which  they  are  supported.     "  Every 
one,"  it  is  said,  "  ought  to  bless  God  for  the  evil  (that 
happens  him) ,  even  as  he  blesses  Him  for  the  good  i  for 
it  is  written,  '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  v%ith 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
strength.'     With   all  thy  heart   means,  with   both  its 
incfinatious — that  towards  good,  and  that  towards  evil ; 
with  all  thy  soid  means,  even  if  thy  soul  were  taken 
from  thee ;  with  all  thy  strength  means,  with  all  thou 
possessest;"  or,  as  explained  by  others,  "according  to 
every  measure  that  God  measureth  out  to  thee,  praise 
Him  as  much  as  possibly  thou  canst." '    Again,  "  When 
giving  thanks  for  e\-il,  it  is  to  bo  done,  without  regard 
for  the  good  (that  may  flow  from  it)  ;  and  when  for  the 
good,  it  is  without  regard  to  tho  evil  (that  may  idtimately 
result  in  consequence);  "  in  short,  it  is  to  be  absolute  and 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  God  as  our  Father  under 

1  There  is  in  the  original  a  play  of  alliteration  upon  the  words 
strength,  measure,  praise,  and  very  mncJi  which  cannot  he  reproduced 
iu  the  translatiou, 
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all  circumstances,  and  without  selfishness,  doubt,  or 
cavil.  While  Rabbi  Akiba  was  being  horribly  tortured 
to  death,  the  hour  arrived  for  reciting  the  Shema^oi 
which  hereafter.  Straightway  he  commenced  it,  and 
became  full  of  joy.  His  torturers  charged  liim  with 
being-  either  a  sorcerer,  or  mocking  tliem.  But  the 
Rabbi  replied,  that  never  before  had  ho  been  able  to 
kuov/  that  he  loved  God  with  all  his  soul,  and  that 
now  ho  felt  most  joyous  in  that  opportunity.  The 
Gemara  adds  that  thus — professing  at  the  same  time 
his  belief  and  his  love — ho  gave  iip  the  ghost.  With 
the  same  words  on  their  lips  have  thousands  of  Jewish 
sufferers  in  bygone  ages  died  under  the  hands  of  their 
persecutors ;  for  most  truly  could  St.  Paul  bear  Israel 
witness,  "  that  they  have  a  zeal  for  God,  though  not 
according  to  knowledge  "  (Rom.  s.  2). 

1.  So  far  as  the  Temple  services  were  concerned,  wo 
know  that  at  the  time  of  Christ  prayer  mingled  with 
every  one  of  them.  When  a  private  sacrifice  was 
offered  by  any  one  in  Israel,  he  led  it  up  into  the  Great 
Court,  and  turned  its  face  westwards,  towards  the 
sanctuary,  so  as  to  present  it  before  the  Lord.  Then, 
laying  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  sacrifice,'  to  con- 
stitute it  the  substitute  of  the  offerei',  he  confessed  over 
it  as  follows : — "  I  entreat,  O  Jehovah !  I  have  sinned ; 
I  have  done  perversely ;  I  have  rebelled ;  I  have  com- 
mitted (naming  here  his  sin,  or  his  trespass,  or  the 
breacli  of  the  command  of  which  ho  had  been  guilty) ; 
but,  behold,  I  return  in  repentance,  and  let  this  be  for 
my  atonement."-  Again,  the  ordinary  daily  service  in 
the  Temple  had  its  season  of  prayer  alike  for  priests  and 
worshippers.  We  read  in  Luke  i.  9,  10,  that  while  the 
aged  Zacharias — on  whom  the  lot  for  it  liad  fallen  for 
the  first  and  only  time  in  his  life' — was  burning  tlie 
incense  on  the  golden  altar  in  the  awful  gloom  of  the 
holy  place,  only  lit  up  by  the  seven-branched  candle- 
stick, "  the  whole  multitude  of  the  peoido  were  praying 
without."  Tliis  was  the  period  of  great  silence  in  the 
Temple,  which  served  as  a  symbol  to  heavenly  realities, 
in  the  silence  of  heaven,  "  about  the  space  of  half  an 
hour,"  after  the  opening  of  the  seventh  Apocalyptic  seal 
(Rev.  viii.  1 — i).  Wo  know  exactly  what  the  prayers 
then  offered*  were.  Even  before  that  service,  and 
when  the  priests  were  gathered  in  "  the  hall  of  polished 
stones,"  to  east  lots  who  should  burn  the  incense,  and 
who  lay  upon  the  altar  the  pieces  of  the  sacrifice,  or 
pour  out  the  drink-offering,  prayer  was  made  by  them, 
the  pooijle  probably  also  .it  the  same  time  engaging  in 
devotions.  Again,  as  at  the  close  of  each  day's  service, 
the  drink-offering  was  poured  out,  the  Temple  music 
began,  and  to  its  accompaniment  the  Levites  chanted 
the   Psalm  appointed  for  the   day.     Each  Psalm  was 


*  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  were  firstlings,  tithes,  and  the 
Paschal  lamb,  in  which  cases  there  was  no  imposition  of  hands. 

-  We  must  here  refer  to  our  Tolume  on  the  TenipU  Strciccs 
(chapter  on  Siorifioes),  which  gives  full  details  on  all  Temple  rites 
and  ordinances  at  the  time  of  Christ. 

3  No  one  w:i8  admitted  to  this  service  if  he  had  already  once 
before  otBciated  in  it. 

•<  They  form  part  of  the  ordinary  daily  prayers.  We  must  again 
refer  to  our  volume  on  The  TemyU  and  its  Services, 


sung,  not  c  jaauuouoly,  but  in  three  sections.  At  each 
interval  tlie  priests  drew  a  threefold  blast  on  their 
silver  trumpets,  and  the  peoplo  worshipped.  In  the 
Templo  it  was  customary  not  to  respond  by  an  Amen, 
but  with  this :  "  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  glory  of 
His  kingdom  for  ever  and  over  "  (Jer.  Ber.  ix,  9).  Hence 
the  concluding  addition  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Matt, 
vi.  13,  which  is  wanting  in  most  ancient  MSS.,  is  really 
only  the  Temple  formula. 

We  have  given  but  an  outline  of  tlie  prayers  in  the 
ordinary  daily  Temple  services.  There  were  also  special 
benedictions  for  the  particular  services  of  tiie  various 
feast  days,  in  tho  jiresentation  of  firstlings,  the  first- 
fruits,  and  the  firstborn,  and  in  the  different  purifica- 
tions. Probably  tho  most  elaborate  ritual  was  that  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  during  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles. Into  this  we  cannot  here  enter.  But  sufficient 
has  been  said  to  show  that  at  the  time  of  our  Lord 
prayer  formed  ono  of  tho  great  elements  in  the  worship 
of  the  Temple.  In  connection  with  this  matter,  the 
Riibbis  were  very  particular  in  enjoining  due  reverence 
in  every  approach  to  the  sanctuary.  The  worshippers 
were  to  come  up  solemnly  and  quietly,  carrying  neither 
staff  in  their  hand,  nor  having  shoes  on  their  feet,  nor 
yet  bearing  purse  or  scrip,  nor  with  dust  on  tlieir  feet 
(Ber.  ix.  8).  The  application  of  this  command  to  His 
disciples  by  the  Saviour  (Matt.  x.  9, 10)  must  mean,  that 
in  the  service  of  tlie  true  Temple  they  were  to  be  influ- 
encod  by  the  same  spirit  of  reverence.  In  reference 
to  the  attitude  in  prayer,  a  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween bending  tlie  knees,  bowing  the  head,  and  falling 
prostrate  on  tho  ground,  tho  latter  being  reserved 
only  for  those  in  closest  fellowship  with  God.  Thus 
we  read,  that  in  the  night  of  His  agony  in  the  garden, 
the  blessed  Saviour  "  fell  on  his  face,  praying  "  (Matt, 
xxvi.  39).  In  general,  the  worshippers  were  to  turn 
towards  the  Holy  Place,  and  on  leaving,  to  retu-e  at 
first  backwards,  properly  to  compose  their  body  and 
dress,  to  draw  the  feet  together,  to  cast  down  their  eyes, 
to  fold  the  hands  over  their  breast,  and  to  "  stand  as  a 
servant  before  his  master,  with  all  reverence  and  fear." 

2.  So  much  has  already  been  said  in  previous  articles 
on  tho  synagogue,  and  the  manner  in  which  prayers 
were  there  offered — on  tho  phylacteries  and  tho  tallith, 
tliat  we  need  not  enter  into  many  details.  Tho  duty  of 
attending  the  synagogue  is  put  so  strongly,  that  it  is 
said  ho  who  does  not  pray  in  a  synagogue  deserves  the 
name  of  impious  (Jer.  Ber.  v.  1),  the  Scriptural  refer- 
ence here  being  somewhat  curiously  to  Ps.  xii.  8,  while 
tho  Babylon  Talmud  maintains  (Ber.  C,  a)  tliat  prayer 
best  secures  its  answer  when  offered  ii:  a  synagogfue 
(Ps.  Ixxxii.  1).  Similarly  it  is  maintained  that  if  a  man, 
who  is  wont  to  attend  tlie  synagogue,  misses  it  one  day, 
God  would  demand  an  account  of  the  neglect,  according 
to  Isa.  1.  10  ;  and  that  if  tho  Eternal,  on  entering  a  syna- 
gogue, found  fewer  than  ten  present.  He  was  angry  at 
this  remissness.  Further  it  is  declared,  that  if  there 
was  a  synagogue  in  a  place,  and  a  man  entered  it  not, 
he  was  an  evil  neighbour,  according  to  Jer.  xii.  14. 
Rabbi  Jochanan  accounted  for  ti'-o  longevity  of  people 
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in  Babylon,  by  tlieir  going  early  to  the  synagogue,  and 
remaiiiiug  long  there ;  and  Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Levi  re- 
commended this  to  his  sons  as  a  means  of  prolonging 
life  (Deut.  xi.  21;  Prov.  viii.  34).  It  was  even  deemed 
a  duty  to  have  a  fixed  place  in  tiie  synagogue  (Jer.  Ber. 
iv.  .5),  for  which,  as  we  know,  the  Pharisees  chose  the 
chief  seats.  Besides  prayer  in  the  synagogue,  and 
private  prayer  in  the  Temple,  the  Rabbis  were  wont 
to  offer  their  devotions  in  the  Academies,  and  to  com- 
mence and  close  their  studies  with  supplication,  of  which 
frequent  examples  are  given  in  the  Talmud.  On  occa- 
sion of  iniblic  fasts  it  was  the  custom  to  bring  the  ark, 
which  contained  the  rolls  of  the  Law,  into  a  public  place. 
The  people  appeared  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Some 
venerable  man,  whoso  homo  had  been  desolated  by 
sorrow,  was  chosen  in  preference  to  lead  the  devotions 
of  the  people,  and  ijenitential  Psalms  mingled  with  con- 
fession of  sin  and  entreaty. 

Few  questions  require  more  careful  answering  than 
those  of  the  jn-oportion  of  fixed  and  free  prayer  in  the 
synagogue,  and  what  parts  of  the  present  Je-wish 
prayer-book  date  from  Temple  times,  or,  at  least,  from 
the  first  century  of  our  era.  About  fifty  fragments  of 
the  ritual  still  in  use  in  the  synagogue  on  ordinary  days, 
on  Sabbaths,  fast-days,  the  New  Tear's,  and  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  undoubtedly  belong  to  that  period.  Certain 
jiortions  being  early  fixed,  considerable  latitude  was 
aUowod  to  the  leader  to  insert  between  them  longer  or 
shorter  prayers,  which  in  course  of  time  became  tradi- 
tional, and  finally  a  fixed  part  of  the  liturgy.  Among 
the  early  Rabbis  great  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  on 
this  subject.  Rabbi  Gamaliel  insisted  on  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  fixed  forms  ;  Rabbi  Joshua  thought  that 
an  abstract  of  the  prescriljcd  daily  benedictions  was 
suiBcient ;  while  Akiba  only  allowed  it  to  those  who 
could  not  remember  the  eulogies.  On  the  other  hand. 
Rabbi  Elieser  strongly  insisted  on  free  prayer. 

The  oldest  portions  of  the  liturgy  extant,  and  which 
were  undoubtedly  in  uso  at  the  time  of  our  Lord, 
claim  our  special  attention.  These  never  varied.  Any 
one  who  attempted  any  alteration ;  pronounced  certain 
words  (in  reference  to  God)  more  than  once,  which 
might  seem  by  implication  to  contravene  the  Di\-ine 
Unity ;  or  made  use  of  what  were  deemed  heretical  ex- 
pressions ;  or,  indeed,  did  anything  at  all  singular,  was 
at  once  stopped,  when  leading  the  devotions.  In  fact, 
the  very  manner  in  which  the  honour  of  leading  prayers 
was  to  be  accepted  was  accurately  defined  {Bei:  34  a). 
It  seems  that  at  first  you  must  decline,  without  which 
officiating  would  bo  like  meat  without  salt ;  but  if  you 
resisted  too  long,  it  would  bo  like  a  dish  that  was  over- 
salted.  At  the  first  in\'itation  you  are  to  refuse,  at  the 
second  to  hesitate,  and  at  the  third  to  rise  and  go.' 
What  an  illustration  does  all  this  afford  of  the  hypo- 
cri.sy  and  vain  glory  with  which  the  Master  charges  tlie 
Pharisees !  In  the  minuteness  of  their  injunctions, 
in  the  punctiliousness  of  their  observances,  and  in  the 

'  In  three  thins^s,  the  B-ibI)Js  say  on  this  nceasion,  may  thuv^ 
bo  a  too  miicli  or  a  too  little :  ia  risiug,  iu  salt,  aud  ia  the  refusal 
(to  lead  prayer). 


self-righteous  confidence  of  their  pretensions,  no  better 
lluitration  nor  sadder  confirmation  of  the  words  oi  our 
Lord  could  be  imagined,  than  that  all  uneuuseiously 
offered  in  these  Rabbinical  disquisitions. 

3.  The  Rabbis  fixed  tliree  times  a  day  as  seasons  for 
private  prayer,  quoting  for  this  the  ex;im2>le  of  the 
Psalmist  (Ps.  Iv.  17),  and  of  Daniel  (\i.  10).  Tiiey 
further  vindicated  the  practice,  because  there  wore  tliree 
changes  iu  the  course  of  every  day.  The  origin  of 
morning  prayer  they  traced  to  Abraham,  on  the  g,-ouud 
of  Gen.  xix.  27  ;  tliat  of  afternoon  prayer  to  Isaac, 
appealing  to  Gen.  xxiv.  6.j;  and  that  of  evening  prayer 
to  Jacob,  basing  their  inference  on  Gen.  xxviii.  11. 
They  also  placed  the  morning  and  afternoon  prayers  in 
correspondence  with  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice 
in  the  Temjile,  frankly  confessing  that  from  that  point 
of  vievr  they  had  no  warrant  for  evening  prayer,  upon 
which  one  of  their  number  suggested  that  it  might 
stand  in  remembrance  of  the  half -burnt  pieces  of  the 
sacrifice,  which  were  allowed  to  smoulder  all  night  on 
the  altar.  Wo  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
hour  for  the  morning  sacrifice  was  the  titird  (corre- 
sjionding  to  our  9  a.m.),  though  the  preparations  for  it 
commenced  with  the  break  of  day.  The  evening  sacri- 
fice was  slain  at  the  eighth  houi-  and  a-half  (about  2.30 
P.M.),  and  the  pieces  laid  on  the  altar  about  an  hour 
later.  On  the  eve  of  the  Passover,  the  evening  sacrifice 
was  offered  one  hour,  and  if  it  fell  on  the  Sabbath  two 
hours  earlier,  on  account  of  the  Paschal  lambs  that  had 
to  be  slain  afterwards.  Hence  the  earliest  hour  at  whieli 
evening  prayers  might  bo  said  was  12.30  P.M.,  and  this 
was  probably  the  prayer  which  Peter  offered  when  he 
had  the  vision  which  showed  him  that  nothing  might  be 
called  common  or  unclean  (Acts  x.  14).  In  course  of  time, 
the  afternoon  prayer  dropped  out  of  practice,  leaving 
only  morning  and  evening  prayers.  The  limit  for 
morning  prayer  was  variously  fixed  at  from  when  you 
can  distinguish  between  j)ale-blue  and  white  or  else  light 
green,  till  nine  o'clock  (when  the  children  of  kings 
rise),  or  even  mid-day  ;  that  of  the  afternoon  either  till 
the  evening,  or  to  a  quarter  before  four  o'clock  ;  wliile 
evening  prayer  might  be  said  any  time  of  the  evening 
or  night.  The  jirayers  for  the  Sabbath  and  feast-days 
were  not  bound  to  any  special  hour. 

In  prayer  the  voice  was  neither  to  be  too  much 
elevated,  nor  were  they  to  bo  said  silently.  In  bowing 
down,  the  back  must  be  bent  so  low  that  every  vertebra 
becomes  conspicuous.  Here  again  arise  endless  discus- 
sions, as  to  how  loud  one  must  say  prayers,  and  whether 
or  not  it  is  sufficient,  if  one  cannot  hear  one's  own  voice ; 
what  is  to  be  done  in  case  of  misplacement  of  words  or 
sentences,  of  insufficient  pronunciation,  of  errors,  &c.  ; 
in  what  posture  workmen  on  walls  or  trees,  or  persons 
carrying  burdens,  may  .say  their  prayers,  &c. :  till  one 
feels  involved  in  endless  wretched  casuistry,  that  stifles 
aU  spirit  of  devotion.  Thus  the  question  whether 
a  man  may  at  all  salute  or  return  a  salutation  in  the 
middle  of  his  prayer,  or  only  at  the  close  of  a  section, 
is  a  very  knotty  point,  the  solution  of  which  partly 
depends  on  whether  you  salute  from  reverence,  from 
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fear,  or  merely  in  common  politeness.  The  school  of 
Shammai  was  wont  to  say  evening  prayers  lying,  and 
morning  prayers  standing,  bnt  the  practice  was  declared 
dangerous.  Commonly,  devotions  were  performed  in 
an  upper  room  on  the  roof,  or  in  the  open  air,  in  streets 
and  market-places,  which,  as  we  know,  the  Pharisees 
chose  in  preference,  for  the  purpose  of  ostentation 
(Matt.  Ti.  5). 

The  fixed  prayers  for  the  morning,  which  were 
in  use  at  the  time  of  Christ,  in  the  form  we  are  about 
to  reproduce,  consisted  (1)  of  two  benedictions,  after 
which  it  had  been  common  to  read  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, a  practice  abolished  lest  the  Sadducees 
should  pretend  that  this  was  the  only  important  point 
in  tlie  Law ;  (2)  of  the  repetition  of  the  Shema  (so  called 
from  the  first  word  in  it,  Shema — "  Hear,  O  Israel," 
&e.),  which  was  really  a  sort  of  "  belief,"  and  consisted 
of  the  recital  of  Dent.  vi.  4 — 9 ;  xi.  13 — 21 ;  Numb.  xv. 
37 — 41  ;  (3)  of  another  benediction ;  and  (4)  of  the 
Shemoneh-Esreh ,  or  eighteen  benedictions.  In  reality, 
however,  they  were  nineteen,  a  special  praj'cr  liaving 
:if  terwards  been  added  against  the  "  heretics "' — most 
probably  the  early  Christians.  Of  these  Eulogies,  the 
three  first  and  the  three  last  are  the  oldest  in  date ; 
while  those  numbered  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.,  date  from  the  final 
dissolution  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth. 

The   afternoon   prayers    consisted   of   the   eighteen 


Eulogies,  and  the  evening  prayer  of  the  Shema,  with 
two  benedictions  before  and  two  after  it,  followed  by 
the  eighteen  Eulogies. 

Morning  and  Evening  Peatee.' 

(3)  "  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  King  of  the  world, 
who  formest  the  light  and  Greatest  darkness,  who 
makest  peace  and  Greatest  eveiything ;  who  in  mercy 
givest  light  to  the  earth  and  to  those  who  dwell  upon 
it,  and  in  Thy  goodness  renewest  day  by  day,  and  con- 
tinually, the  works  of  creation.  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
our  God  for  the  glory  of  His  handiworks,  and  for  the 
light-giving  lights  which  He  has  made  for  His  praise. 
Selali!  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God,  who  hath  formed  the 
lights ! " 

(2)  '"With  great  love  hast  Thou  loved  us,  O  Lord  our 
,  God,  and  with  much  overflowing  pity  hast  Thou  pitied 
us.  Our  Father  and  our  King,  for  the  sake  of  our 
fathers  who  trusted  in  Thee,  and  Thou  taughtest  them 
the  statutes  of  life,  have  mercy  upon  us  and  enlighten 
our  eyes,"  that  wo  in  love  may  praise  Thee  and  Thy 
unity.  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  in  love  chose  His 
people  Israel." 

1  We  give  it  not  in  its  present  form  in  the  Jewish  Prayer  Book, 
but  as  criticism  sugg:ests  it  had  originally  stood. 

-  We  bfive  here  left  out  a  beautiful  portion,  because  the  most 
recent  authorities  cousider  it  of  later  date  than  the  original 
prayer,  and  we  al^o  wish  to  study  brevity. 
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^HE  biogi-aphy  of  the  man  who  was  the 
virtual  foimder  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy, 
and  by  the  admission,  even  of  his  de- 
tractors (see  Bayle,  Diet.  s.  v.),  one  of 
the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived,  is  set  before  us  in 
Holy  Scripture  vnth  a  fulness  and  detail  not  unworthy 
of  its  great  interest  and  importance.  It  cannot,  of 
course,  be  told  at  length  within  the  narrow  limits  at 
our  disposal  in  these  pages.  Nor  will  any  attempt 
bo  made  to  do  more  than  to  refer  very  briefly  to  the 
leading  facts,  and  especially  to  those  facts  which  relate 
rather  to  his  personal  history,  than  to  the  history  of  the 
times  of  which  he  formed  so  gi-eat  a  part. 

Let  it  be  admitted,  at  the  outset,  that  while  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  greatness  of  the 
qualities  by  which  Davi-d  was  distinguished,  his  cha- 
racter was  not  only  not  without  defects  and  failings, 
but  was  staiaed  by  the  perpetration  of  crimes  for  which 
no  palliation  can  be  found  that  absolves  him  from  fear- 
ful guUt,  any  more  than  it  sa^'ed  him  from  a  terrible 
retribution  ;  and  whic'j,  especially  when  regarded  in 
relation  to  his  high  religious  professions  and  advantages, 
must,  bnt  for  the  deep  remorse,  and  life-long  repent- 
ance by  which  they  were  followed,  have  more  than 
neutralised  all  the  claims  which  he  otherwise  possesses 


to  the  lofty  position  which  he  occupies — and,  all  things 
considered,  worthily  occupies — among  the  most  illus- 
trious of  mankind. 

I.  The  true  character  of  David  began  to  reveal  itself 
oven  in  his  earliest  years.  We  are  apt  to  be  struck  less 
with  the  essential  unity,  than  with  the  formal  contrast 
between  the  youth  and  manhood  of  the  son  of  Jesse. 
The  distinction  in  his  fortunes  at  the  two  iieriods  is 
indeed  very  remarkable,  and  as  such  is  oftener  than 
once  expressly  referred  to  in  the  Bible :  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  I  took  thee  from  the  .sheepcote, 
from  following  the  sheep,  to  be  ruler  over  my  people, 
over  Israel "  (2  Sam.  vii.  8) ;  "  The  Lord  chose  David 
also  his  servant,  and  took  him  from  the  sheepfolds : 
from  following  the  ewes  great  ^\'ith  yomig  he  brought 
him  to  feed  Jacob  his  people,  and  Israel  his  inheritance  " 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  70,  71).  But  the  ruddy  boy,  in  his  sheplierd's 
coat,  tending  the  sheep  of  his  father  on  the  hill-sides 
in  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  was  already,  if  not  a  king, 
endowed  with  the  kingly  gifts,  and  with  those  gifts 
more  than  kingly,  which  gave  to  his  royal  state  in 
after  years  its  truest  splendour  and  glory.  Thus, 
before  he  left  the  sheepfolds  he  was  already  known  for 
his  skill  in  min.strelsy ;  for  remarkable  courage,  and 
aptitude  for  military  enterprises;   for  his  sagacity,  or 
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"  prudence,"  in  any  business  entnisted  to  him ;  for  a 
noble  presence;  and  for  the  spiritual  gi-aces  which 
always  continued  to  be  the  brightest  jewels  in  his 
diadem  (1  Sam.  x\-i.  18). 

Nor  can  we  wonder  that  so  it  should  have  been.  It 
might  perhaps  at  first  sight  appear  that  the  circum- 
stances of  Da-rid's  youth  were  very  unfavourable  to 
the  development  of  such  qualities  as  those  which 
afterwards  distinguished  him  so  eminently.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  those  quahties  were  in  a  great  measure 
independent  of  the  outward  conditions  under  which 
the  son  of  Jesse  grew  up  from  infancy  to  manhood. 
A  man  of  his  extraordinary  native  genius,  and  force 
of  character — to  say  nothing  of  the  spiritual  graces 
with  which  he  had  from  Ijoyhood  been  endowed  in  a 
measure  not  less  remarkable — must  liave  forced  his  way 
to  high  distinction,  under  any  circumstances,  however 
discouraging  and  unfavourable.  It  is  the  common  lot 
of  men  such  as  he  was,  to  rise  superior  to  the  hin- 
drances and  difficulties  with  which  they  have  often  to 
contend,  and  which,  while  sufficient  to  repress  the 
ambitious  aspirations  of  feebler  natures,  tend,  in  their 
cases,  to  further  rather  than  to  hinder  the  ultimate 
triumph.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  it  may  bo  doubted 
whether  for  such  a  career  as  Lay  before  him,  the  circum- 
stances of  David's  youth  were  otherwise  than  favour- 
able in  a  very  high  degree. 

Even  for  the  rougher  aspects  of  that  career  his  life 
in  those  early  years  afforded  no  unsuitable  preparation. 
Bethlehem  was  a  remote,  and,  if  wo  are  to  judge  of 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  description 
of  them  in  tlio  Book  of  Ruth,  as  a  rule,  a  quiet  and 
peaceful  village.  But  it  was  exposed,  like  other  parts 
of  the  country,  to  occasional  incursions  from  hostile 
tribes,  with  one  of  whose  strongholds,  Jebus,  it  was 
in  dangerously  close  proximity.  In  the  time  of 
Elkanah  it  appears  to  have  been  ravaged  by  the 
Midianites  (Ruth  i.  1,  6).  And  when  Da\'id  was  in 
hiding  in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  it  is  mentioned  inci- 
dentally that  there  was  a  garrison  of  the  Philistines 
close  to  the  gate  of  Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  14).  In 
these  circumstances  even  those  of  the  young  men  of 
the  town  whose  youth,  or  employment,  kept  them  at 
home,  could  not  faU  to  have  opportunities  of  acquiring 
some  experience  in  arms.  But  David's  shepherd  life 
gave  hira  special  facilities  for  such  experience.  The 
wild  and  thinly-peopled  wilderness-ground,  stretching 
towards  tlie  east  to  tlie  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea.  and  in 
a  southerly  direction  to  the  confines  of  Mount  Seir, 
where  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  had  often  to  follow 
their  flocks  in  search  of  pasture,  were  the  haunts  not 
only  of  wild  beasts,  but  of  more  formidable  enemies,  in 
the  shape  of  robber-hordes  from  beyond  the  frontiers. 
And  we  know  that  in  defence  of  their  charge  the  men 
who  followcil  this  em])li)yment  not  uufrequcntly  found 
it  necessary  to  engage  in  bloody  conflicts  with  aggressors 
who  carried  out  their  depreda'.ious  not  by  stealth,  but 
by  foi-ce  of  .arms  (1  Chron.  vii.  'il ;  cf.  Kitto,  Picf.  Bible. 
iu  loc).  The  reput-iticu  which  we  have  found  David 
had  alrc.idv  g.iined  as   "a   iniglity  valiant    man,   and 


a  man  of  war  "  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18),  was  doubtless  earned 
in  contests  arising  from  one  or  other  of  the  causes 
here  referred  to. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  place  for 
which  the  future  king  was  destined,  was  not  solely,  or 
even  chiefiy,  tliat  of  a  soldier  ;  and  for  the  development 
of  some,  at  least,  of  those  qualities  by  which  he  was 
in  the  future  to  be  more  cmiueutly  distinguished,  but 
especially  for  the  early  growth  of  that  simple  piety 
towards  God,  which  from  first  to  last  formed  the  crown- 
ing distinction  of  "the  man  after  God's  own  heart," 
the  very  quietness  and  seclusion  of  his  shepherd  life — 
and  whether  under  his  father's  roof  in  Bethlehem,  or 
on  the  ^vild  uplands,  where  by  day  and  night  he  watched 
his  flocks,  that  life  must  have  been  for  the  most  part 
quiet  and  secluded — afforded  some  of  the  most  favour- 
able conditions  which  he  could  have  enjoyed. 

Nor  was  the  even  tenor  of  the  quiet  Bethlehem  life 
altogether  imbroken.  One  incident  of  this  period 
demands  notice,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  account  of  it  with  another  portion  of 
the  history  of  David's  early  years;'  but  perhaps  it 
may  deserve  our  attention  also,  in  connection  with  the 
discipline  by  which  the  yoimg  shepherd  was  prepared 
for  the  approaching  change  in  his  fortunes.  Saul  had 
now  become  subject  to  paroxysms  of  a  mental  disease, 
for  which,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  early  times, 
it  was  determined  to  employ  the  supposed  remedy  of 
music.  And  already,  as  we  have  seen,  enjoying  at 
least  a  local  reputation  for  skill  in  minstrelsy,  the 
youngest  son  of  Jesse,  the  BetMehemite,  was  recom- 
mended by  one  of  the  courtiers,  and  sent  for  by  the 
king,  to  "play  with  his  liand"  before  Saul.  It  appears 
that  there  was  as  yet  no  continuous  residence  on  his 
part  at  the  palace.  David  did  not  wholly  abandon  tha 
pastoral  life,  and  assume,  as  for  a  time  he  appears  to 
have  done  afterwards  (1  Sam.  xvi.  21),  the  position  of  a 
minstrel  permanently attaclied  to  the  court.  He  "went 
and  returned  from  Saul  to  feed  his  fatlier's  sheep" 
(xvii.  15) ;  i.  e.,  he  came  and  went  between  Gibeah  and 
Bethlehem,  as  the  state  of  the  king's  mind  was  such  as 
to  require  or  dispense  with  his  services.  Even,  however, 
the  occasional  visits  wliich  he  paid,  while  yet  a  boy,  to 
a  court  in  which,  if  ho  did  not  then  himself  attract  the 
attention  of  Saul  I  xvii.  55),  or  possibly  of  .any  of  the 
great  men  Saul  had  gathered  around  him  (xiv.  52 ; 
xvii.  55),  he  had  an  opportunitj"  of  seeiug  something 
of  a  world  very  different  from  that  with  which  he  was 
familiar  in  his  own  obscure  village,  could  not  fail  to 
have  some  influence  on  the  secret  training  winch  he 
was  undergoing  for  the  great  part  lie  was,  ere  long, 
himself  to  play  on  the  stage  of  public  life. 

It  is  in  relation  to  its  influence  in  the  same  direction 


1  Cf.  1  Sam.  ivi.  19 — 23  with  1  Sam.  xvii.  55,  53.  Many  sug- 
gestions liave  been  ofiFered  for  the  removal  of  an  apparent  discre- 
pancy, the  importance  of  which  has  surely  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Tlie  first  pasSLii^e  appears  to  imply  an  earlier  familiarity  on  the 
part  of  Saul  with  David's  person  than  prohahly  existed,  simply 
because  some  portions  of  it — f.;;.,  verse  21 — refer,  by  anticipation, 
to  circumstances  which  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  victory 
over  Goliath. 
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that  a  previons  event  in  the  simple  annals  of  these, 
upon  the  whole,  uneventful  years,  finds  its  explanation. 
While  the  youn<^  sheiihcrd  of  Bethlehem  was  passing 
his  days  and  nights  in  tending  his  father's  '■  few  sheep 
in  the  \vilderness,"  with  no  cares  beyond  tliose  arising 
from  his  humble  charge,  a  great,  though,  as  far  as  the 
eeuntry    generally    was     concerned,     Httle    suspected 
revolution  had  tiikcu  place  in  Israel.     Saul  had  for- 
feited the  favour  of  God,  and  been  formall}^  if  secretly, 
rejected  by  Jehovah  as  king.     Ho  was  now  king  only 
by  sufferance.     But  not  only  had  Saul  been  virtually 
deposed  ;    Samuel  had  received  the  command  to  anoint 
the  man  whom  Jehovah  had  selected  to  be  the  future 
occupant  of  the  throne.      It  was  to  the  town  of  Beth- 
lehem that  the  aged  prophet  was  commanded,  with  this 
view,  to  direct  his  steps.     It  was  among  the  sons  of 
Jesse,   the  Bethlehemito,  that  he  was  told  he  should 
find  the  predestined  captain  of  the  Lord's  inheritance. 
And  it  was,  in  fine,  on  the  head  of  Jesse's  youngest 
son,  David,  that,  when  the  moment  for  the  completion 
of  the  transaction  arrived,  he  was  divinely  directed  to 
pour  the  consecrating  oil.     The  graphic  details  of  this, 
the  most  striking  event  in  the  history  of  David's  youth, 
are  familiar  to  every  reader.     That  its  influence  on  tlio 
formation  of   Da^-id's   character  was   mainly   contem- 
plated in   the   seemingly   premature   ceremony   whicli 
brought   Samuel   to   Bethlehem,   on   the    occasion    in 
question,  cannot  bo   doubted.     It  made  no  immediate 
change  in  his  fortunes.     From  the  sacrilieial  feast,  at 
which  he  received  the  holy  unction,  he  returned  to  the 
sheepfolds,  whence  ho  had  been  hurriedly  brought,  at 
the  liist  moment,  at  the  bidding  of  the  prophet ;  and 
many  years  were  to  elapse  before  he  should  ascend  the 
throne  of  Israel.     It  could  not  even  have  any  effect  in 
preparing  the  way  for  his  eventual  succession  to  the 
monarchy.     Such  a  purpose,  indeed,  the  care  taken  to 
avoid    public   notoriety   must   alone   have   sufficed   to 
defeat.     Its  aim  must  be  mainly,  at  least,  sought  in 
the  direction  already  indicated.     Thus  understood,  the 
anointing  was  an  event  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
early  history  of  Darid.     One  result  was  found  in  the 
special  grace  which  was  communicated  to  the  "  chosen 
of  the  Lord,"  by  means  of  the  sacrament.     "  The  Sjiirit 
of  the  Lord  came  upon  David  from  that  day  forward." 
But  how  great  must  also  have  been  the  moral  influence 
in  the  formation  of  his  own  character,  of  the  mere  know- 
ledge which  was  now  for  the  first  time  conveyed  to  him 
— the  knowledge,  if  not  of  the  precise   nature  of  the 
destiny  awaiting  him  (for  this  was  probably  withheld), 
at   least   of  the   fact  that  he    was  the   object   of   the 
jieculiar  favour  of  Jehovah  ! 

An  invasion  of  the  Philistuies,  which  seems  to  have 
taken  place  when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age 
(Ussher,  Ann.  i.  49),  at  length  gave  David  an  oppor- 
tunity of  manifesting  to  the  nation  how  great  a  nuxu 
had  been  growing  up  in  comparative  obscurity  in  their 
midst,  and  was  the  occasion  of  raising  him,  iu  a  single 
day,  from  his  humble  duties  at  the  sheepfolds,  if  not  to 
the  throne,  to  a  position  which  was  hard'Jy  second  to 
that  of  the  king  who  still  reigned  over  IsraeL 
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The  inveterate  and  powerful  enemies  of  the  chosen 
people,  just  mentioned,  probably   encouraged  by   the 
growing  weakness  of  Saul's  government,  had  on  this 
occasion  ijenetrated  as  far  south  as  to  the  mountain 
Ephes-chimmim,  near  Shochoh,  in  Western  Judah,  and 
had  there  entrenched  themselves.     Saul,  who  seems  at 
once  to  have  raised  an  army  to  oppose  the  invaders, 
took  up  his  position  in  the  Valley  of  Elah,  or  of  "  the 
Terebinth,"  a  narrow  "  ravine ''  alone  separating  the  two 
liosts.     It  was  this  "  ravine  "  which  became  the  scene  of 
the  combat  between  David  and  Goliath.     The  details  of 
the  remarkable  episode  in  the  life  of  the  Psalmist,  to 
which  reference  is  now  made,  need  not  be  gone  into  at 
length.      Whether  the  proposal  of  the  Philistines  to 
submit  the  old  question  of  Israel's  independence  to  the 
arbitrement  of  single  combat,  had  been  contemplated  by 
them  from  the  first,  or  was  an  after-thought,  suggested 
by  some  such  circumstance  as  their  finding  the  Israelites 
better  prepared  for  resistance  than  they  expected,  is 
not  stated.     There  seems,  at  all  events,  to  have  been  a 
reluctance  on  their  part,  not  only  to  force  on  a  general 
engagement,  but  even  to  give  battle  when  themselves 
threatened  by  the  attacks  of  the  army  of  Saul.      In 
ancient  warfare,  the  mode  of  determining  the  fortune 
of  war  between   contending   forces  by  duel   was  not 
unusual   (see   examples   in  Chandler's  Life  of  David, 
i.  70) ;  and  there  was  an  obvious  motive  for  its  proposal 
on  the  part  of  the  Philistines  on  the  present  occasion. 
They  had  in  their  camp  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  (sis 
cubits  and  a  span,  or  upwards  of  nine  feet — a  stature, 
however  unusual,  not  unprecedented :  see  Keil  in  toe). 
Goliath   of   Gath   was   probably  a   descendant  of  the 
Bephaim  or  "  Giants,"  whom  the  spies  of  Moses,  and 
afterwards  Joshua,  found  iu  Canaan  among  the  abori- 
gines of  that  country,  and  a  few  remnants  of  whom  are 
said  to  have  taken  refuge,  after  the  conquest,  "  in  Gaza, 
ill    Gaih,   and   iu   Ashdod,"   cities   of   the   Philistines 
(Numb.  xiii.  32 ;  Josh.  xi.  22  ;  cf.  Blunt,  Cohwidences, 
119).     It  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Israelites 
could  have  no  warrior  willing  and  able  to  encounter 
single-handed  such  an  oiiponent,   especially  with  the 
great    additional    advantage    he    possessed    from   the 
strength  of  his  armour,  and  the  weight  and  size  of  his 
weapons.      Nor   need  we  be  surprised  that  the  hope 
which  may  have  been  indulged  to  this  effect  by  the 
Philistines   was   not   disappointed.       For   forty   days, 
morning    and   evening,   the   Philistine   champion   had 
come  forth  into  the  open  valley  to  repeat  his  defiance 
•vvith  no  other  result,  except  that  "  all  the  men  of  Israel 
....    fled  from  him,  and  were  sore  afraid  "  (I  Sam. 
xvii.  24) ;  when  David,  in  his  shepherd's  coat,  and  with 
his   shepherd's   wallet   and    sling,   and  also    with  the 
simple  faith  in  God,  and  in  God's  cause,  which  he  had 
in  like  manner  brought  with  him  from  the  sheepfolds, 
appeared  on  the  scene.     The  Israelite  camp  could  not  be 
more  than  two  or  three  hours'  journey  from  Bethlehem. 
David  was  at  this  time  still  engaged  in  attendance  on 
Jesse's  sheep;  but  his  three  eldest  brothers  were  in  the 
ranks  of  the  army  of   Saul.      Sent  one  day,   by  his 
father,  with   some  simple  gifts,  to  inquire  after  the 
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welfare  of  those  brothers,  lie  arrived  at  tlie  camp  at 
the  very  momeut  when  the  Philistine  champion  came 
forth  as  usual  to  defy  Israel.  It  may  perhaps  appear 
marreOous,  even  incredible,  that  a  task  which  had  been 
declined  by  Saul  and  all  his  mighty  warriors,  should 
have  been  accomplished  by  a  shepherd-boy  with  a  sling 
and  a  stone.  That  a  stone  hurled  by  the  strong  and 
practised  arm  of  a  youth  should  have  chanced  to  kill 
Goliath,  is  however,  neither  incredible  nor  marveUuus. 
Nor  are  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  David  reasons 
why  wo  should  bo  surprised  that  he  made  the  attempt. 
The  venture  was  one  perhaps  rather  to  be  expected 
from  a  youth  than  from  a  man,  who  Avith  more  years 
might  have  been  expected  to  have  less  hardihood  and 
self-confidenee.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
victory  of  David  over  Gohath  was  a  victory  accom- 
phshed  rather  by  religious  faith  than  by  warlike 
qualities.  There  is  no  pretence  of  the  exhibition  on 
his  part  of  greater  military  skill,  or  force  of  arm,  or 
even  physical  courage,  than  was  possessed  by  tliose 
great  captains  iu  Saul's  army  who  declined  the  en- 
counter. His  trust  was  only  iu  God.  "  Thou  comest 
to  me,"  he  said  to  Goliath,  "'  ^vith  a  sword  and  with  a 
spear,  and  with  a  shield;  but  I  come  to  thee  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  whom 
thou  hast  defied"  (1  Sam.  xvii.  45).  Whatever  the 
cause,  the  result  of  the  apparently  so  unequal  combat 
was  not  only  the  death  of  Goliath,  Ijut  the  utter  rout 
of  the  Philistines,  and  a  revolution  in  the  fortunes 
of  David  himself,  which  gave  a  new  colour  to  his 
whole  life. 

II.  The  phase  of  David's  history  on  which  we  now 
enter  embraces  the  period  from  his  introduction  to  the 
court  of  Saul — the  immediate  result  of  his  •victory 
over  the  Philistine  champion — to  the  death  of  that 
monarch :  the  period  of  what  may  be  called  his  hero 
life,  in  contrast  at  once  with  his  shepherd  life,  by  which 
it  was  preceded,  and  his  life  as  king,  first  over  Judah, 
and  latterly  over  all  Israel,  which  followed  it.  Its 
v.diolc  duration  was  probably  about  ten  years.  It  was 
for  David  a  time  of  very  various  fortune.  For  the  first 
few  years  ho  might  have  appeai'ed  to  have  reached  an 
elevation  of  rank  and  prosperity  sufiicient  to  satisfy  his 
utmost  ambition,  or  at  least  to  render  him  an  object  of 
envy  to  all  the  nation.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
number  of  the  king's  most  favoured  .servants.  The 
honourable  position  of  Saul's  armour-bearer,  to  which 
ho  was  immediately  raised,  was  ere  long  exchanged  for 
that  of  commander  of  the  king's  body-guard  (Ewald, 
His!.,  iii.  75),  an  officer  only  second  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  his  forces,  and,  like  the  latter,  having  the  dis- 
tinction, shared  only  with  the  pi-csumptive  heir  to  the 
throne,  of  a  seat  at  tho  royal  table.  He  became,  at  the 
same  time,  tho  chosen  associate  and  bosom  friend  of 
Jonathan,  tho  son  of  Saul :  he  was  married  to  one  of 
Saul's  daughters.  Nor  did  ho  enjoy  only  tho  honours 
and  distinctions  which  can  be  conferred  by  the  favour 
of  tho  monarch  :  ho  was  the  idol  of  the  nation.  "  All 
Israel  and  Judah  loved  David,  because  he  went  out  and 
came  in  before  them  "  (1  Sam.  xviii.  10. j     A  great  and 


terrible  reverse  of  fortune  followed.  The  seeds  of  that 
implacable  hatred  of  the  youth  whom  he  had  raised  to  so 
high  a  pinnacle  of  greatness,  which  at  last  took  posses- 
sion of  Saul,  and  led  to  all  the  persecutions  from  which 
David  sufered,  in  the  later  years  of  Saul's  life,  were- 
indeed  sown  at  a  very  early  period,  and  began  to  bear 
fruit  long  before  the  final  rupture  between  these  two 
remarkable  men.  At  the  close  of  tho  campaign  against 
the  Philistines,  in  which  David  had  played  so  distin- 
guished a  part,  even  if  he  did  no  moro  than  kill 
Goliath — but  the  presumption  is  that  ho  had  earned 
further  honours  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy — Saul 
returned  in  triumph  to  Gibeah ;  and  as  the  victorious 
army  passed  across  the  country  from  tho  borders  of 
Philistia,  whither  it  had  chased  the  routed  foe  towards 
tho  capital,  "the  women,"  we  are  told,  "came  out  of 
all  [the]  cities  of  Israel  [which  lay  on  the  route], 
singing  and  dancing,  to  meet  King  Saul,  with  tabrcts, 
mth  joy,  and  with  instruments  of  music.  And  the 
women  answered  one  another,  as  they  played,  and 
said,  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his 
ten  thousands ''  (xviii.  6).  The  preference  implied  in 
such  words  rankled  in  a  nature  probably  always  prone 
to  jealousy,  and  all  whose  worst  passions  had  been 
exaspei-ated  by  insanity  and  a  consciousness  of  the  loss 
of  the  Divine  favour.  "  From  that  day  forward  "  Saul 
had  looked  upon  David  with  an  evil  eye  ;  and  tho  very 
honours  he  heaped  upon  him  were  bestowed  in,  appa- 
rently, eveiy  ease  with  some  latent  evil  design.  At 
last — after  escaping  repeated  attempts  at  assassination, 
even  in  tho  palace  of  the  sovereign — David  was  driven 
forth  from  house  and  home;  deprived  of  all  his  honours; 
divorced  from  a  wife  whom  he  loved  ;  and,  hunted  as  a 
felon  and  outlaw  from  one  refuge  to  another,  at  the 
continual  hazard  of  his  life,  could  only  find  in  the  end 
security  in  voluntary  banishment. 

That  which  mainly  characterises  this  period  of  the 
life  of  the  Psalmist  is,  as  already  suggested,  the  heroic 
aspect  iu  which  it  presents  him  throughout.  Whether 
in  Saul's  service — fii-st  as  captain  over  a  thousand  of 
the  ordinary  tribal  conscripts,  and,  latterly,  as  com- 
mander of  tho  king's  body-guard ;  or.  again,  as  the 
chief  of  a  band  of  freebooters,  who  gathered  around 
him  after  his  outlawiy,  iu  tho  wilderness  of  Judah, 
and  iu  the  land  of  the  Philistines  at  Ziklag,  a  common 
character  belonged  to  the  life  of  David  all  through 
these  3'ears.  Wild  feats  of  arms,  often  against  over- 
whelming odds,  in  which,  by  his  great  military  genius, 
his  personal  daring,  and  tho  command  he  exercised 
over  his  comrades  in  arms  (whom  ho  had  the  .art  of 
inspiring  with  his  own  martial  spirit,  and  with  tho 
most  unreserved  confidence  and  attachment  to  his 
person),  he  met  with  almost  unvar3ing  success — such 
were  the  every-day  incidents  of  his  life  .at  a  period 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  undergoing  the 
special  discipline,  previously  denied  him,  for  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  work  which  awaited  liim  after  his 
.accession  to  the  throne. 

It  was,  in  some  respects,  a  very  different  life  from 
that  which  wr.s  ever  passed  by  him  either  before  or 
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afterwards :  a  rough  life,  toe,  and  part  of  it,  at  least, 
spent  among  rough  companions,  few  if  any  of  whom 
had  any  sympathy  with  his  better  nature.    Nor  was  his 
own  conduct,  at  this  period,  always  without  traces  of 
the  inevitable  results  of  the  deteriorating  influences  to 
which  he  was  exposed.     The  duplicity,  for  instance,  to 
which  he  stooi^ed  in  his  relations  to  Achish,  king  of 
Gatli,   at  Ziklag   (1    Sam.  xxviii.   1  seq.),   was  wholly 
iinworthy  of  him,  and  nearly  led  him  into  what  might 
have  proved  a  fatal  blunder.     The  question,  too,  how 
far  his  position,  especially  at  Ziklag,   was   consistent 
with  his  own  professions  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  10)  of  loyalty  to 
the  existing  government,  is  a  very  difficult  one.     David, 
however,  as  might  indeed  have  been  expected  from  the 
force  and  strong  individuality  of  his  character  by  nature, 
preserved  even  at  this  time,  under  the  rough  manners 
of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  the  high  religious  jirinciple,  the 
warm  feelings,  and  elevated  tastes,  which  he  had  shown 
in  earlier  and  happier  days.     It  is  not  without  interest 
that  we  find  him,  after  the   final   rupture  with   Said 
took  place,  making  it  his  first  care  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  his   aged   parents    (1   Sam.   xxii.   3).      A 
striking  fact  of  the  same  kind  has  been  noticed  by  all 
his  biographers.     One  day,  when  in  hiding  in  a  fastness 
above  the   cave   of   Adidlam,  and   within  view  of  the 
'home  of  his  youth,  he  was  seized  with  an  iiTepressible 
longing  for  a  draught  of  water  from  the  well  from 
which  he  had  drunk  in  his  boyliood.     "  David  longed, 
and  said.  Oh  that  one  woidd  give   me  drink   of  the 
water  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  which  is  by  the  gate!" 
The  sequel  of  the  story  must  be  added.     When,  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives — for  to  reach  the  well  they  had 
to  break  through  the  ranks  of  a  "  garrison "  of   the 
Philistiues,  then  at  Bethlehem — three  of  his  companions 
proceeded   to   the  place,  drew  water,  and   brought  it 
back  to  him,  "he  would  not  drink  thereof,  but  poured 
it  out  unto  the  Lord;"  he  saw  in  it  but  the  blood  of 
these  brave  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  15).     It  is  needless  to 
say  how   in   this   incident   at   once    the    strong   home 
affections  which  prompted  the  wish,  and  the  womanly 
tenderness  which  shrunk  from  its  gratification  at  so 
great  a  risk,  are  full  of  significance  in  relation  to  the 
degree   in  wliich  tho  finer  instincts  of  David's  nature 
remained  unaffected  by  the  circumstances  of  his  life 
at  this  time.     Then,  not  only  was  his  harp  still  his  con- 
stant companion  and  solace  iu  those  days,  and  was  as 
often  heard  in  his  camp  in  tho  wilds  of  En-gedi,  as  it  had 
been  on  the  neighbouring  pasture-grounds  in  the  days 
of  his  youtli,  or  afterwards  in  the  palace  at  Jerusalem, 
and  employed  at  every  period  in  tho  praiso  of  God ;  , 
but  perhaps  there  are  none  of  the  Davidic  Psalms  more 
remarkable  for  tho  depth  of  the   spiritual  experience  i 
which  they  embody,  or  for  the  evidence  they  afford  of 
the  devoutuess,  the   strength  of  faith,  the  aspiration  I 


after  good  of  their  author,  than  those  many  Psalms 
{e.g.,  Ps.  vi.,  vii.,  xviii.,  xxxiv.,  xl.,  lii.,  liv.,  Ivi.,  Ivii.,  lix., 
Ixiii.,  cxiii.)  which  are,  eitlier  by  tradition  or  on  iuterual 
evidence,  attribute)?  to  this  period. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  by  any  one  who  wishes 
to  estimate  aright  the  character  of  David  that,  if  not 
the  soldier-life,  the  life  of  the  freebooter,  at  least,  was 
adopted  by  him  not  by  choice,  but  by  compulsion.  To 
escape  the  persecutions  of  Saul  he  had  iu  vain  attempted. 
j  to  find  refuge  in  a  voluntary  exile  from  Israel  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  10).  He  had  previously  thought,  it  would  seem, 
of  even  abandoning  all  ambitious  hopes  in  connection 
with  public  affairs,  and  devoting  himself  to  a  purely 
reUgious  life.  Such  at  least  appears  to  be  the  most 
obvious  explanation  of  a  remarkable  incident  in  his 
history,  which  finds  its  place  between  the  flight  from 
his  house  at  Gibeah  and  the  failure  of  Jonathan's  last 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  \vith  Saul.  At 
this  period,  we  are  told,  he  fled  first  to  Ramah,  to  tho 
house  of  Samuel,  who  still  survived  ;  and  from  thence 
removed  with  tho  aged  prophet  to  the  neighbouring 
school  of  the  pi-ophets  (Naioth,  •'  school,"  or  "  studium;" 
Ewald,  Hist.,  iii.  50,  note),  where  for  some  time — indeed, 
until  driven  forth,  whether  he  would  or  not,  by  his 
powerful  and  implacable  enemy — wo  find  him  livino- 
among  the  ordinary  members  of  tho  sacred  college,  and 
taking  his  part  in  tho  devotional  exercises  and  other 
religious  employments  to  which  these  holy  men  were 
exclusively  dedicated  (1  Sam.  xix.  18,  seq. ;  cf.  Stanley, 
Jewish  Church,  ii.  59). 

III.  The  last  great  division  of  the  history  of  David 
embraces  a  period  of  no  less  than  forty  years — the  forty 
years  during  which  ho  filled  tho  throne. 

It  was  at  Ziklag,  in  the  land  of  tho  Philistines,  that 
he  heard  of  the  issue  of  tho  battle  on  Mount  GUboa. 
He  received  the  tidings  of  a  disaster  which  involved 
the  ruin  of  his  enemy,  if  it  also  inflicted  a  terrible  blow 
on  his  country,  in  no  unworthy  spirit.     The  wretched 
Amalekite  who  brought  him  the  first  intelligence,  and, 
doubtless  in  the  hojje  of  a  rich  reward,  claimed  to  have 
himself  administered  the  death-blow  to  Saul,  fosud,  to 
his  cost,  that  he  had  fatally  miscalculated  the  feelings- 
with  which  a  generous  nature,  like  that  of  David,  would, 
regard  the  fall  of  one  whom,  whatever  tho  wrongs  he 
had  sufllered  from  him,  he  never  ceased  to  respect,, 
both  on  account  of  his  position  and  for  the  sake  of  his 
personal  qualities.     That  David's  mourning  for  Saul, 
no  less  than  for   Jonathan,  was   heartfelt,  cannot   bo 
doubted.     He  had  no  purpose  to  serve  in  paying  insin- 
cere lionours  to  the  memory  of  a  king  who  had  already 
lost  his  hold  on  tho  affections  of  his  former  subjects 
And  every  word  of  tho  magnificent   elegy  which  het 
composed  on  the  occasion  bears  testimony  to  the  depth 
of  the  emotions  by  which  it  was  inspired. 
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iHE  title  of  this  book  in  the  original, 
Koheleth,  is  fairly  rendered  by  the  Greek, 
Ecclesiasies,  and  by  the  English  equiva- 
lent. Preacher.  It  is  connected  with  the 
verb  wliicli  signifies  "  to  call  togetlicr,"  with  the  noun 
whicli  denotes  an  "  assembly  "  so  called.  The  Hebrew 
form  of  tlio  word  is  that  which  belongs  properly  to 
abstract  feminine  nouns,  and  hence  there  seems  reason 
to  believe  that,  as  witli  such  English  words  as  "  majesty," 
"  lordship,"  "  royalty,"  the  abstract  word  has  been 
transferred  to  the  concrete,  personal  representative  of 
the  thought  implied,  or  else  that,  as  in  Prov.  i.  8, 
Wisdom  is  introduced  as  a  person,  speaking  as  a 
woman,  uttering  her  voice  in  the  streets,  so  here  the 
primary  thought  is  that  the  writer  is  identified  with 
tho  wisdom  with  which  ho  was  so  largely  gifted,  and 
assumes  that  as  a  kind  of  allegorical  designation,  as  if 
to  imply  that  it  is  Wisdom  who  speaks  through  him. 

Tho  contents  of  the  book  would  seem,  at  first,  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  autliorship,  and  thero- 
■foro  as  to  its  date.  The  Preacher  describes  himself  as 
'"  the  son  of  David,  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem " 
(i.  1,  12).  The  autobiography  with  which  the  book 
opens  corresponds  in  its  broad  outlines  and  in  many 
■of  its  details  with  the  life  of  tho  historical  Solomon. 
Jewish  and  Christian  writers  till  tho  sixteenth  century 
accepted  it  as  tho  work  of  Solomon,  ivith  hardly  an 
exception.  Tho  criticism  of  tho  last  three  ceutui-ies, 
beginning  witli  the  groat  name  of  Grotius,  has,  however, 
raised  serious  doubts  on  this  point.  The  stylo  of  the 
book  is  unlike  that  of  tho  Proverbs  which  we  ascribe  to 
Solomon.  Its  language  is  fuller  of  Aramaic  or  Chaldee 
words  and  forms  than  the  Proverbs,  or  than  any  Psalm 
or  other  writing  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  monarchy 
of  Judah.  The  word  "  angel,"  or  "messenger,"  as  a2)- 
plicd  to  tho  priest  of  God  (chap.  v.  6),  is  not  found  else- 
•wl-ero  in  that  st-nso  till  wo  meet  with  it  in  Mai.  ii.  7. 
Tlio  Divine  name  throughout  the  book  is  Elohim,  and 
not  Jehovah  ;  and  though  this  has  little  bearing  on  the 
question  of  date,  and  might,  from  one  point  of  -vdew,  be 
said  to  point  to  an  early  rather  than  a  late  period  in 
tho  history  of  Israel,  it  is  urged  that  this  betrays  a 
different  hand  from  that  of  the  author  of  tho  Proverbs, 
in  which  both  names  are  used  with  nearly  equal  fre- 
quency. The  social  and  political  state  described  in  the 
book  belongs,  it  is  said,  to  a  time  of  decay,  and  anarchy, 
and  oppression,  rather  than  to  the  highly-organised  and 
prosperous  reign  of  Solomon.  Tho  tone  of  scepticism 
and  despondency  wlxich  pervades  tlio  book  througliout, 
finding  tlie  thought  that  strengthens  it  only  at  the 
very  last,  is  said  to  bo  foreign  to  the  earnestness  and 
devotion  of  the  tone  of  Dand  and  of  Solomon.  And  so 
tho  ingenuity  of  critics  has  assigned  for  its  composition 
the  time  of  Zerubbabol,  or  Nehemiah,  or  Alexander  the 


Great,  or  the  Maccabees.  One  able  writer,  dwelling 
on  what  he  considers  the  parallelism  of  parts  of  its 
teaching  with  that  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  has 
argued  that  it  must  have  been  after  those  two  sects  had 
divided  the  philosophy  of  tho  world  of  Greek  thought 
— that  is,  in  the  third,  or  even  as  late  as  the  second, 
century  before  Christ.' 

These  arguments  are  met  by  the  assertion  that 
Aramaic  forms  and  words  might  have  belonged  to 
Hebrew  in  its  early  stages  of  growth,  or  might  liavo 
come  in  through  Solomon's  intercourse  with  other 
Semitic  races ;  that  the  history  of  the  Judges,  or  of 
Saul,  or  David,  presented  tj'pes  of  social  disorder  that 
correspond  with  the  descriptions  given  by  the  Preacher; 
that  diversity  of  style  is  adequately  accounted  for  by 
difference  of  age,  or  subject,  or  mood,  even  in  the  samo 
writer.  Tlie  mental  struggles  which  it  portrays  are 
not  greater  than  those  which  meet  us  in  tho  Book  of 
Job  or  the  complaints  of  Ps.  Ixxiii.  It  is  not  necessary, 
even  assuming  a  very  close  resemblance,  to  infer  that 
tlio  writer  of  the  book  must  therefore  have  derived  his 
thoughts  from  tho  disciples  of  Epicurus  or  of  Zeno. 
The. tendencies  of  thought  and  feeling  which  we  connect 
with  those  two  names  are  essentially  human  tendencies, 
and  have  appeared  in  different  countries  and  different 
periods  quite  unconnected  with  each  other.  To  make 
the  best  of  life,  by  hardenuig  ourselves  against  its 
troubles,  or  making  the  most  of  its  enjojTuents;  to 
believe  that  wo  are  in  a  fixed  order  which  we  cannot 
alter,  or  in  a  whirl  of  chance  which  we  cannot  control; 
these  rough  and  ready  solutions  of  tho  problems  of  the 
universe  present  themselves  natxirally  enough  at  all 
times,  and  wo  need  not  look  for  traces  of  derivation,  or 
urge  a  charge  of  plagiarism,  wherever  we  may  find 
them. 

On  the  whole,  then,  while  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  verdict  of  neai-ly  all  recent  criticism  is  against 
the  Solomonic  authorship  of  the  book,  it  must  be  said 
that  no  satisfactory  theory  has  as  yet  been  substituted 
in  its  place,  and  that,  after  all,  we  must  say  of  it,  as 
of  tho  Book  of  Job — in  some  respects  at  once  the 
I  most  like  it,  and  the  most  unlike,  among  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament — as  Origen  said  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  "  "Wlio  wrote  it,  God  only  knows." 
It  will  not  do  to  say,  as  some  have  said,  that  the 
liook  itself  settles  the  question,  that  it  is  either  an 
impudent  forgery,  with  no  claim  whatever  to  a  place  in 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  or  that  it  must  stand  as  written 
by  tho  son  of  David.  Those  who  press  tliis  short  and 
easy  metliod  of  settling  a  complicated  fjuestion  forget 
(hat  tho  Wisdom  of  Solomon  iu  the  Apocrypha  presents 
phenomena  of  a  strictly  analogous  character.     It,  too, 

'  Mr.  T.  Tjler,  Tlcdcsiasies.     ■Wjlliams  and  Norgate,  1874. 
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claims  to  be  written  by  the  great  king  whose  name  is 
prefixed  to  it.  For  centuries  it  was  received  as  standing 
on  the  same  footing  as  Ecclesiastos.  Even  now  it 
occupies  an  honoiu-ablo  place  among  the  books  which 
the  Church  reads  for  "  example  of  life  and  instruction 
of  manners."  No  one  has  over  dreamt  of  stigmatising 
it  as  a  forgery.  The  fact  must  be  admitted  that  the 
quasi-dramatic  personation  of  character  as  one  form  of 
Instruction  has  been  in  almost  every  age  recognised  as 
perfectly  legitimate,  and  that  if  the  balance  of  evidence 
is  in  favour  of  a  later  date  than  that  of  Solomon,  there 
is  no  gi'ound  for  rejecting  this  conclusion  on  an  a  priori 
assumption  that  an  inspired  writer  was  necessarily 
debarred  from  employing  such  personation. 

The  contents  of  the  book  present,  perhaps,  a  yet  more 
difficult  problem  than  the  question  of  its  authorship.  It 
does  not  present  moral  lessons  in  plain  and  easy  lan- 
guage like  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  It  is  not  an  utterance 
of  devout  aspirations  like  the  Psalms,  nor  the  pro- 
clamation of  a  Divine  message  like  the  writings  of  the 
prophets.  Its  tones  are  harsh,  discordant,  despondent. 
It  reads  like  the  confession  of  one  who  had  wasted  his 
life,  and  liad  no  hope  beyond  it.  Life  and  immortality 
are  shrouded  as  with  a  thick  darkness.  It  seems  to 
anticipate  that  weariness  of  the  satiated  voluptuary, 
of  the  over-wrought  intellect,  which  we  are  sometimes 
to  tliink  of  as  attaching  to  a  high  culture,  like  that  of 
modern  civilisation.  Want  of  power  to  understand 
its  drift  led  some  of  the  older  Rabbis  to  question  its 
authority — to  shut  it  out  from  the  studies  of  the  young. 
For  a  like  reason  it  takes  its  place  now  among  the  less- 
known  and  less-studied  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Rightly  apprehended,  however,  the  book  is  of  profound 
interest  and  significance.  It  meets  the  necessities  of  a 
state  of  mind  from  which,  jjcrhaps,  no  period  of  the 
world's  history  has  ever  been  quite  exempt,  but  to 
which  periods,  like  our  own,  of  increasing  luxury  and 
advancing  knowledge  arc  especially  liable. 

The  ever-recurring  watchword  of  the  book,  "Vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity,"  sjjeaks  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, in  tones  of  which  we  find  echoes  in  the  poetry 
that  expresses  most  powerfully  our  modern  experience — 
in  Shakespeare's  Samlet,  in  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  in 
Tennyson's  Palace  of  Art.  The  man  lias  gone  in  quest 
of  the  chief  good,  and  has  sought  for  it  in  many  ways, 
and  retired  from  tlie  seai-ch  at  every  stage  baffled  and  dis- 
appointed. The  permanence  of  Nature  does  but  oppress 
liim  with  the  sense  of  the  short-lived  littleness  of  man. 
Pleasure  palled  on  the  sense  ;  magnificence  and  state 
brought  no  profit ;  wisdom,  sought  for  its  own  sake,  and 
not  springing  from  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  yielded  no 
contentment.  He  hated  the  labour  which  he  had  taken 
under  the  sun.  "  Vanity  of  Vanities,  hollowness  and 
vexation,  were  written  upon  all  things  "  (chaps,  i.,  ii.). 

The  order  of  the  world  presented,  it  was  true,  tokens 
of  a  righteous  order — a  time  for  everything,  for  blame- 
less joy,  after  the  pattern  of  a  true  Epicureanism  (iii. 
12,  1.3),  for  rigliteous  judgment  (iii.  16,  17).  But  (hat 
thought,  too,  failed  to  comfort  at  first,  for  the  shadow  of 
death  closed  in  tlie  prospect,  and,  as  yet,  there  was  no 


vision  of  judgment  beyond  it,  only  the  thought  that  man 
"  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  the  beast  ;  that  all  aro 
of  the  dust  and  all  tura  to  dust  again  "  (iii.  19,  20}.  A 
closer  scrutiny  of  the  facts  of  man's  life  around  him  did 
but  make  the  problem  more  insoluble.  Sympathy  with 
the  oppressed,  indignation  against  the  oppressor,  wero 
better  than  the  selfish  pursuit  of  pleasure,  with  which' 
the  seeker  after  happiness  had  started ;  but  there  was  no 
clue  to  guido  him  through  tho  labyrinth,  and  what  he 
saw  did  but  leave  on  him  the  conviction  that  death  was 
better  than  life;  that  the  experience  of  other  men  was 
like  his  own,  and  that  everything  under  tho  sim  was 
vanity  (iv.  2 — 7).  Changes  of  dynasties,  rashness  and 
hypocrisies  in  worship,  the  increase  of  goods  that  brings 
increase  of  trouble,  and  gives  nothing  to  the  possessor 
but  tho  beholding  of  them  with  their  eyes — all  these 
taught  tho  same  lesson.  Length  of  days,  seeming- 
prosperity,  was  to  him,  as  to  tho  old  Greek  poets,  no 
safeguard  against  a  disastroxis  end.  It  was  better  not 
to  bo  at  all  than  to  lead  a  life  so  profitless  (v.,  vi.). 

There  came,  however,  at  this  stage,  tho  dawning  of 
better  things.  A  "  good  name  "  was  "  better  than  pre- 
cious ointment"  (vii.  I).  Conscience  and  self-respect 
were  quickened  into  a  new,  though  as  yet  struggling, 
life  by  the  seeker's  sympathy  with  suffering ;  and  with 
this  there  revived  also  the  sense  of  the  preciousness  of 
wisdom,  not  now  as  merely  speculative,  but  as  including 
patience,  calmness,  the  equal  balance  of  temper  at  either 
extreme  of  fortune  (vii.  9 — 14).  Tho  man  learnt  to  seo 
that  the  first  condition  of  wisdom  was  to  fear  God 
(vii.  18)  ;  that  its  first  fruits  were  the  conscionsness  of 
the  sin  that  cleaves  to  all  men,  even  to  the  just  (vii. 
20) ;  of  the  ignorance  which  hems  in  man's  search  for 
knowledge  on  every  side ;  of  the  uprightness  of  man's 
nature  as  designed  by  God;  of  the  "many  inventions"' 
by  which  man  has  swerved  from  that  upriglituess  (vii. 
23—29). 

So  far  there  had  been  a  clear  and  definite  progress ; 
but  the  book,  true  to  human  experience,  reproduces  the 
oscillations  and  wanderings  of  thought  of  one  who  has 
not  as  yet  set  his  feet  upon  the  rock  which  remains 
unmoved,  though  tho  waves  foam  and  dash  around  it ; 
and  so  we  find  a  return  of  the  old  melancholy.  "  Vanity"' 
is  still  written  on  all  things.  Mirth  within  reasonable 
limits  seems  the  highest  good  attainable,  but  those 
limits  are  fixed  by  the  deepening  conviction  that  it 
never  can  be  well  with  the  wicked,  "  because  he  fearetli 
not  God,"  that  it  shall  be  well  with  those  tliat  do  fear 
Him  {\m.  11—13).  Tho  consciousness  of  God,  so  to 
speak,  is  growing  stronger  ;  a  righteous  scorn  of  evil  is 
taking  the  place  of  cynical  indifference.  And  with  this 
there  is  a  greater  readiness  to  accept  oven  the  apparent 
disorder  of  tho  world  as  having  a  di^'ine  order  underlying 
it.  Tho  "poor  wise  man  who  delivered  the  city"  may 
be  slighted  and  forgotten ;  kings  may  be  negligent  or 
corrupt,  "  servants  may  be  set  upon  Iiorses ;"  but  the 
wise  man  wiU  yield  to  the  ruler,  and  will  not  cui'se  the 
king,  nor  pour  out  his  passion  in  a  multitude  of  words 
(ix,  15  ;  x.  4 — 7,  20).  Revolution  brings  no  remedy. 
Government  of  any  kind  is  better  than  absolute  anarchy. 
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The  wise  uian  can,  in  the  midst  of  that  imperfect  order, 
find  opportunities  for  doing  good,  and  "  cast  liis  Ijread 
upon  the  waters,"  and  "  in  the  morning  sow  liis  seed  " 
(xi.  1 — 6).  Activity  in  good  works  is  the  natural  and 
divinely-appointed  remedy  for  tlie  gloom  and  melan- 
choly of  scepticism.  Even  this,  in  the  absence  of 
the  life  and  immortality  which  was  not  then  brought 
to  light,  was  not  enough  to  remove  the  sense  of  the 
Dotliinguess  of  human  life.  Death,  ■withall  its  physical 
phenomena,  the  failure  of  sight  and  hearing,  the  silver 
cord  loosed  and  the  golden  bowl  brokea,  with  aU  its 
attendant  pageantry,  the  mourners  going  about  the 
streets,  is  still  a  dark  and  dreary  thought ;  but  there  is 
at  least  a  gleam  of  hope  in  the  belief,  however  faint 
and  iudistiuct,  that  when  "  the  dust  shall  return  to  tlio 
earth  as  it  was,"  the  spirit  shall  "  return  to  God  who 
gave  it"  (xii.  1 — -7).  The  burden  of  the  seeker's  strain, 
the  burden  which  weighs  heavily  on  his  soul,  is  not 
yet  removecL  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  Preacher ; 
all  is  vanity."  But  much  has  been  gained,  though  not 
all.  The  seeker  has  found,  at  least,  a  higher  law  of 
lite  than  that  with  which  he  started;  a  deeper  conviction 
that  the  erder  of  things,  in  which  he  recognises  God's 
work,  does  indeed  make  for  righteousness,  and  by  that 
law  lie  is  content  to  live  himself,  and  is  eager  to  proelaiui 
the  "acceptable  words"  to  others.  "  Pear  God,  and  keep 
His  commandments,  for  that  is  the  whole  dubj  ef  man" ' 
— all,  i.e.,  that  makes  man  truly  man.  "  Por  God  shall 
bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret 
thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evU.", 

Such,  I  believe,  is  the  plan  and  teaching  of  this 
etrange  enigmatic  book,  which,  as  we  read  it,  wo  feel 
to  bo  as  true  to  the  sad  and  dreamy  scepticism  of  oiu' 
own  time  as  it  was  to  that  of  the  man  who  wrote  it, 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  Two  Voices 
of  Tennyson  present  a  parallel  more  or  less  close  to 
its  alternations  of  mood  aud  tliought ;  and  I  am  con- 
fitraiued  to  confess  that  tliat  poem  aud  the  Palace  of  Art, 
to  which  I  have  referred  above,  have  helped  mo  more 
to  understand  its  teaching  than  the  exegesis  of  many 
■commentators.  If  at  first  it  seems  strange  that  a  book 
flo  different,  in  its  questioning  and  half-desponding 
tone,  from  the  writings  of  lawgiver,  psalmist,  prophet, 

•  The  italics  show  that  the  word  "  daty"  is  not  ia  the  Hebrew. 
Jdfcemllj,  we  might  render,  "  all  that  becomes  a  man." 


evangelist,  apostle,  should  have  found  a  place  in  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  we  may  yet  recognise  in  those  who 
so  placed  it  a  wisdom  higher  than  they  were  themselves 
conscious  of.  The  mental  and  spiritual  disease  for  which 
it  provides  a  remedy,  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one  age  or 
race,  is  not  excluded  by  the  prevalence  of  any  religious 
system.  It  recurs  in  tlio  nineteenth  century  after  Christ 
in  nearly  the  same  form  as  it  had  presented  itself,  it  may 
be,  a  thousand  years  before.  The  man  of  pleasure, 
the  man  of  money,  the  statesman  and  the  controver- 
sialist, each  wearied  with  that  to  which  he  has  given  his 
life,  finds  in  it  still  the  echo  of  his  own  experience. 
Reuau,  judging  of  St.  Paul  by  what  he  himself  would 
have  done,  had  he  been  in  St.  Paul's  place,  pictures 
to  himself  the  old  age  of  the  Apostle,  as  that  of 
one  who  found  that  he  had  been  living  for  a  dream 
and  delusion,  and  who,  after  his  youth  aud  man- 
hood had  fed  upon  the  words  of  the  psalmist  or 
projjhet,  after  he  himself  had  written  what  was  to 
occupy  a  like  jjlace  with  them  in  the  veneration  of 
mankind,  fell  back  after  all  ujion  Ecclesiastes — the 
words  of  the  Preacher — as  the  one  book  that  satisfied 
him,  and  helped  liim  to  meet  the  problems  which  virion 
aud  revelation  failed  to  solve.  As  applied  to  St.  Paul 
personallj',  that  iiicturo  of  the  brUliaut  Prenchmau  is,  of 
course,  sim2)ly  ludicrous,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
many  who  have  been  students  of  St.  Paul's  writings, 
and  admired  his  life,  and  traced  the  controversies  that 
have  grown  out  of  them,  may  yet,  in  tlie  presence  of 
doubts  which  they  cannot  put  away,  find  refuge  in  its 
teaching.  It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  in  part 
helping  us  to  understand  how  M.  Reuan  could  have 
adopted  a  notion  that  seems  so  monstrous,  that  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  who  claims  to  he  the  true  expositor  of 
St.  Paul's  miud  and  heart  to  the  men  of  this  generation, 
should  have  reproduced  substnntially  the  teaching  of 
Ecclesiastes.  So  far  as  he  is  an  ethical  teacher,  he  is  the 
Koheleth  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  may  hope, 
much  as  we  may  shrink  from  the  contrast  which  his 
teaching  presents  to  the  miud  of  Christendom,  and,  we 
must  add,  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  that  he,  too,  may 
have  borne,  not  altogether  in  vain,  a  witness  for  the  law 
of  righteousness,  , and  the  "sweet  reasonableness"  of 
Jesus,  aud  given  men  who  were  in  the  abyss  of  despair 
and  doubt  a  stepjiing-stone  on  which  to  rise  out  of  it. 
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13^ — PHCENICIA.,    PHILISTIA,    AND    THE    MARITIME 
PLAIN. 

I  tin  original  name  of  Plioeuicia  was  Kna  or 
Kenaan  (Canaan),  derived  from  Canaan, 
the  fourth  son  of  Ham,  and  signifying 
"  lowland  "  in  contradistinction  to  Aram, 
the  "highland  "  of  SjTia.  Tliis  term,  if  wo  may  judge 
from  the  allusion  in  Gen.  x.  15   to  Sidon,  the  first- 


born of  Canaan,  from  the  ])ro-eminence  given  to  the 
name  Sidon  thrrmglinut  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  tho 
manner  in  which  Isaiah  speaks  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  as 
"  cities  of  Canaan,"  appears  at  first  to  have  been  confined 
to  the  narrow  undulating  tract  wliich  stretches  along 
the  Mediterranean  from  Ras  en-TSTakurah,  "  the  ladder 
of  Tyre."  to  the  ISTahr  Auly.  River  Bostrenus,  two  miles 
north  of  Sidon.   Herodiau  states  that  Kna  or  Chna  was 
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the  aueieut  name  of  Phoenicia,  and  tlie  word  Kenaau  is 
fonud  on  a  coin  of  Laodicea,  wliereou  that  town  is 
called  "  a  mother  city  of  Canaan."  The  name  Canaan 
■was  not,  however,  long  confined  to  this  limited  area, 
for  it  was  applied  at  diiferent  times  to  districts  of 
varying  extent.  The  earliest  mention  of  its  limits 
is  iu  Gen.  x.  19,  where  we  are  told  that  "  the  border 
of  the  Cauaanites  was  from  Sidon,  as  thou  comost 
from  Gerar,  unto  Gaza ;  as  thou  goest,  unto  Sodoui, 
and  Gomorrah,  and  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  even  unto 
Lasha;"  and  iu  Numb,  xxxiv.  2 — 12  the  boundaries 
are  more  definitely  fixed  as  extending  from  tlie  wilder- 
ness of  Ziu  on  the  south  to  the  enti-auce  of  Hamath 
•on  the  north. 

At  present,  however,  we  must  confine  our  attention 
to  the  country  known  as  Phoenicia,  a  name  derived, 
according  to  some,  from  (poifi^,  "  a  palm-tree,"  according 
to  others,  from  Phoiuix,  the  founder  of  the  Phoenician 
race.  Phcenicia  proper  was  probably  the  tract  origi- 
nally called  Kua,  including  Tyre  and  Sidon,  but  at  a 
later  period  it  embraced  the  more  extensive  district 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  to  the  "Ladder  of  Tyre," 
including  the  colonies  of  Aradus  (Arvad),  Tripoli,  and 
Beirut  (Berytus).  Josephus  calls  Mount  Carmel  a 
"  Tyriau  mountain,"  and  states  that  Ca3sarea  was  in 
Phoenicia.  Ptolemy  makes  the  river  Chorseus,  south 
of  Tautura  (Dor),  the  southern  boundary;  and  Strabo 
includes  Ofesarea,  Joppa,  and  the  whole  coast  of 
Philistia  within  the  limits  of  Phoenicia.  The  eastern 
boundary  is  nowhere  defined,  but  the  country  probably 
did  not  extend  far  beyond  the  narrow  strip  of  plain 
along  the  coast  and  the  lower  spurs  of  the  mountain- 
range  of  Palestine.  Laish,  which  under  its  later  name 
of  Dan  became  famous  as  the  northern  limit  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  appears  to  have  been  an  isolated  colony ; 
at  any  rate,  its  capture  by  tlie  Danites  does  not  seem  to 
have  caused  any  complications  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Plicenicians. 

The  narrow  coast-plain  commences  about  four  miles 
north  of  Lafakiyeh  (Laodicea)  and  extends  to  Tarabulus 
(Tripoli) ;  between  the  last-named  place  and  Tartus 
(Antaradus)  it  expands  into  a  fine  open  plain,  the 
Junia,  whence  an  arm  of  some  width  stretches  towards 
the  south-east,  and  is  coimected  with  the  Bukaa,  or 
valley,  between  the  two  Lebanons,  by  an  easy  pass  up 
the  Nahr  el-Kebir  (River  Eleutherus"),  possibly  "the 
■enti-ance  of  Hamath."  South  of  Tripoli  the  moimtains 
approach  the  coast,  and  as  far  as  Beirut  the  road  lies 
•cither  along  the  beach  or  over  the  fugged  spurs  of  the 
main  range  of  Lebanon  ;  one  of  which  terminates  in  a 
fine  bold  cliff,  crowned  by  a  Maronito  convent,  the 
present  Ras  es-Shuka  and  the  Theoprosopon  of  Strabo. 
The  projecting  headland  of  Beirut  is  level  or  slightly 
undulating,  with  sand-hills  on  the  southern  side,  which 
are  constantly  encroaching  on  the  town,  and  swallow- 
ing up  midberiy-gardens  and  houses ;  southwai-d  from 
these  sand-dunes  a  narrow  level  tract  stretches  along 
the  coast  till  we  approach  Sidon.  whore  the  hills  again 
close  in,  but  after  crossing  the  river  Auly  they  sweep 
round   to  the  east,  lea\-iug  a  broad  nnduktiug   plain 


behind  the  town  of  Sidon ;  still  farther  south,  the  hills 
return  to  the  shoi-e  for  a  short  distance,  and  then 
again  recede  behind  Tyre,  till  the  plain  is  terminated 
by  the  Ras  el-Abiad,  or  "  White  Promontory,"  a  cliff 
of  white  chalk  projecting  into  the  sea,  which  may 
perhaps  dispute  the  title  of  "  Ladder  of  Tyre  "  with 
tlie  Ras  en-Nakurah,  about  three  miles  to  the  south. 
The  narrow  undulating  tract  between  Beirut  and  Ras 
el-Abiad  is  called  by  Josephus  "  the  great  plain  of  the 
city  of  Sidon;"  its  average  width  is  about  a  mile,  but 
behind  Sidon  the  hills  recede  to  a  distance  of  two  miles, 
and  in  rear  of  Tyre  to  a  distance  of  five  miles. 

Phoenicia  presents  a  mai-ked  contrast  to  Palestine  in 
the  number  and  size  of  the  perennial  streams  and  rivers 
by  which  it  is  watered  ;  in  the  north,  between  Aradus 
and  Tripoli,  is  the  Nahr  el-Kebir  (Eleutherus),  one 
tributary  of  which  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  Thomson 
with  the  Sabbatical  River  of  Josephus,  which  was  said 
to  flow  only  on  the  seventh  day ;  Pliny,  however,  states 
that  it  ran  for  six  days,  and  was  dry  the  seventh.  At 
the  present  day  there  are  many  reports  current  respect- 
ing the  river ;  it  would  appear  to  flow,  as  a  rule, 
every  third  day,  but,  like  many  intermittent  springs, 
the  source  from  which  it  derives  its  supply  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  rainfall.  A  few  miles  south  of 
Jebeil  is  the  Nahr  Ibrahim,  River  Adonis,  which 
derived  its  name  from  Adonis,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  been  killed  in  the  ueiglibouring  mountain  ;  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  death  the  river  was  believed  to 
become  a  blood  colour,  and  the  water  still  acquires  a 
ruddy  tinge  when  heavy  rains  have  brought  down  a 
cpantity  of  the  i-ed  soil  on  its  banks  :  this  feature, 
alluded  to  by  Luciau  and  Maundrcll,  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  Milton  when  writing  the  lines — 

"  While  sinootU  Adonis  from  liis  native  rook 
Ertu  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded." 

The  nest  river  is  the  Nahr  el-Kelb,  or  Dog  River,  the 
ancient  Lycus,  a  rajnd  mountain  stream  which  runs  to 
the  sea  through  a  fine  gorge  about  seven  miles  north- 
wards from  Beirut.  At  this  point  the  mountains  touch 
the  coast,  and  a  road  has  been  artificially  cut  in  the  rock, 
over  a  cliff  fi-om  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea ;  this  road  is,  if  we  may  trust  an  existing  inscrip- 
tion, the  work  of  the  Emperor  Aurelius.  At  a  higher 
level  there  are  unmistakable  remains  of  a  much  older 
road,  which  has  been  cut  at  one  place  through  a  layer 
of  bono  brescia,  containing  the  bones  of  many  animals 
now  extinct  in  Palestine.  Ou  the  face  of  the  cliff 
above  are  a  series  of  tablets,  traces  of  Eg_yptian  and 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  but  unfortunately  so  defaced  that, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  which  is  said  to  record  the 
jDassage  of  Sennacherib  on  his  return  from  his  first 
campaign  against  Hezekiah,  not  a  word  can  be  de- 
ciphered. These  monuments  possibly  commemorated 
the  successful  passage  of  tills  difficult  place  by  the 
several  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  armies  during  the 
constant  wars  in  which  the  two  countries  were  engaged. 
North  of  Beirut,  the  Nahr  Beirut,  or  Majuras,  flows  to 
the  sea  hard  by  the  traditional  scene  of  St.  George's 
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fight  with  the  dragon ;  and 
south  of  the  same  town  is 
the  Nahr  ed-Damur,  the 
ancient  Tamyras.  North 
of  Sidon,  the  Nahr  Auly, 
or  "pleasant  Bostrenus," 
gives  life  and  fertility  to 
the  plain;  and  between 
that  town  and  Tyro,  the 
Khasimiyeh,  or  Leontcs, 
discharges  the  drainage  of 
the  great  plain  of  Ccele- 
Syria  into  the  sea.  A 
short  distance  south  of 
Tyre,  a  cluster  of  large 
fountains  of  clear  good 
water,  called  Ras  el-Ain, 
bursts  forth  from  the 
plain ;  the  water,  which 
rises  to  the  surface  with 
great  force,  was  raised  to 
a  certain  level  by  a  series 
of  circular  or  octagoual 
reservoirs,  similar  to  that 
previously  described  as 
esistiug  at  Et  Tablgah, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  was  then  car- 
ried away  by  aqued>icts  to 
the  ancient  city  of  Tyre. 

There  are  a  few  points 
which  should  be  noticed 
with  regard  to  Phcenicia  ; 
the  smalluess  of  the  terri- 
tory Lq  comparison  with 
the  influence  which  it 
exerted  on  the  history  of 
the  world,  as  in  the  similar 
eases  of  Palestine,  Greece, 
and  Italy;  the  secluded 
character  of  the  country, 
shut  in  on  the  cast  by  the 
range  of  Lebanon,  which 
secured  it  for  a  long  period 
from  invasion,  and  turned 
the  attention  of  the  people 
to  maritime  rather  than 
to  land  enterprise;  and 
the  number  and  conveni- 
ence of  its  harbours,  quite 
largo  enough  for  the  re- 
quirements of  ancient 
navigation,  when  compared 
with  Wie  southern  coast  of 
Palestine.  The  soil  of 
Phcjnicia,  though  now  un- 
cultivated, is  rich,  and 
lemons.oranges,  figs,  pome- 
granates, apricots,  &c., 
grow  in  great  luxuriance, 
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whUst  the  neighbouring- 
forests  of  Lebanon  for- 
merly supplied  abundant 
timber  for  ship-building, 
and  the  cedar  whiih  was 
used  by  Solomon  when 
building  the  Temple. 

We  have  previously  al- 
luded to  the  close    inter- 
course  that  probably 
existed  between  the  Phre- 
nicians  and  the  northern 
tribes,  the  mixed  state  of 
society,   and  the   possible 
effect  which  such  intimate 
relations    had     upon    the 
introduction    of     idolatry 
amongst    the     Israelites ; 
and  may  here  notice  the 
intimacy  between  Solomon 
and  Hu'am,  and  the  mar- 
riage    of     Ahab    with    a 
daughter    of     Ethbaal. 
Until  the  reign  of  David 
the  IsraeHtes  do  not  seem 
to  have  engaged  in  com- 
mercial enterprise,  but  the 
conquest  of  Edom  by  that 
monarch   gave   them   the 
command  of  Ezion-geber, 
on  the  Gulf   of   Akabah, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon we  find  the  Phceni- 
cians   engaged    with    the 
Jews  in  making  voyages 
to  Ophir.and  participating^ 
in  the  profits  derived  from 
tlicm.    When,  however,  at 
a  later  date   Jehoshaphat 
attempted   to  restore  the 
trade     in     the     Gulf    of 
Akabah,  the    Phoenicians 
were  not  allowed  to  tako 
any    part    in    tho   under- 
taking.    In  the  27th  chap- 
ter of  Ezckicl  there  is  an 
interesting  accotint  of  tho 
trade    of    Tyre    with  tho 
surrounding  nations, 
amongst  others  with  Judah 
and   tho    land    of    Israel, 
from  which  were  imported 
•■  wheat   of  Minnith,   and 
Paun.Tg,   and   honey,  and 
oil,  and  balm  "  (vcr.  17). 
If  wo  may  infer  from  this 
that  tho    Phoenicians   de- 
rived their  chief  supply  of 
grain  from  their   Hebrew 
neighbours,  it  will  explain 
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tlie  friendly,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  openly  hostile,  relations 
that  always  existed  between  the  two  peoples,  even  at  a 
time  when  the  Phoenicians  were  engaged  in  that  traffic 
in  Jewish  slaves  which  brought  down  upon  them  the 
fierce  denunciations  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  (Isa.  xxiii. ; 
Ezek.  xxvii., xsiriii. ;  Joel iii.  4 — 8;  Amosi.9, 10).  There 
is  one  other  point  of  contact  between  the  Jews  and 
Phoenicians  which  should  not  remain  unnoticed — the 
similarity,  perhaps  identity,  of  the  language  used  by  the 
two  peoples,  ami  also  by  the  surrounding  tribes  :  this  is 
perhaps  indicated  by  the  absence  of  any  mention  in  the 
Bible  of  the  employment  of  interpreters  by  the  Jews  in 
their  intercourse  witli  the  original  inhabitants,  and  by 
the  special  mention  of  Egyi^t  in  Ps.  Ixxxi.  6  as  being  a 
country  "where  I  heard  a  language  that  I  understood 
not."  The  similarity  between  Hebrew  and  Phanician 
was  noticed  by  Jerome  and  Augustine,  when  the  latter 
language  was  still  spoken  ;  and  there  are,  besides,  many 
Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  names  which  are  devoid  of 
ineauiug  except  in  Hebrew.  The  discovery  of  the  cele- 
brated Moabite  stone  proves  the  use  of  the  Phoenician 
language  in  Moab  in  the  time  of  King  Mesha,  and  a  small 
inscription,  found  by  Monsieur  Ganneau,  near  Jerusalem, 
seems  to  point  to  its  use  in  that  city  during  the  period 
of  the  kings. 

Commencing  .at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  country, 
the  first  place  of  importance  is  Aradus,  the  Arvad  of 
the  Bible,  situated  on  the  island  of  Buad,  which  lies 
about  two  and  a-half  miles  from  the  shore,  to  the  north 
of  the  river  Eleutherus.  The  island  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  high  and  rocky, 
and  still  surrounded  by  the  massive  foundations  of  the 
old  Phceuici.au  fortifications  ;  there  are  also  numbers  of 
Tock-hewn  cisterns,  and  the  remains  of  the  moles  which 
formed  the  ancient  harbour.  Arvad  appears  to  have 
been  noted  for  the  skill  and  bravery  of  its  mariners  and 
soldiers  (Ezek.  xxrii.  8,  11),  and  to  have  escaped  the 
fate  of  the  southern  cities,  by  its  timely  submission  to 
Alexander  the  Great.  During  the  troubled  period 
which  followed  Alexander's  death,  it  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  but  gradually  fell  to  decay 
under  the  Romans  and  Saracens.  On  the  mainland, 
nearly  o;)posito  the  island  of  Ruad,  is  Tartus  (Antara- 
dus),  alluded  to  by  Tasso  under  the  name  of  Tortosa. 
The  old  town  was  of  some  extent,  and  was  protected 
by  a  m.issive  wall  and  fine  castle,  which  bear  traces  of 
Phceuician  workmanship.  A  short  distance  to  the  east 
are  the  ruins  of  a  fine  old  Gothic  cathedral,  erected 
during  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 

Proceeding  southwards,  wo  roach  Tarabulns,  the 
modem  Tripoli,  which  sprang  up  round  the  castle 
huilt  by  Raymond  of  Toulouse  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kadisha.  The  old  city,  which  derived  its  name,  "  Triple 
City,"  from  the  colonies  established  by  Arvad,  Tyre, 
and  Sidou,  was  situated  on  a  promontory  to  the  west  of 
the  modern  town,  where  there  are  the  remains  of  a  wall 
and  line  of  towers,  with  an  immense  number  of  broken 
shafts  of  columns.  At  Tripolis  the  scheme  was  designed 
for  the  revolt  of  the  Phoenician  cities  against  the  Persian 
king  Ochus,  which  resulted  in  the  almost  total  destruction 


of  Sidou;  and  the  town  is  alluded  to  ('2  Mace.  xiv.  1)  as 
the  place  at  which  Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus, 
landed.  Southward  from  Tripoli,  along  the  sea-coast, 
is  Batrun  (Botrys),  and  Jebeil,  the  Gebal  of  the  Bible, 
whose  inhabitants  were  employed  as  stone-cutters  iu 
preparing  the  material  for  Solomon's  Temple  (1  Kings 
V.  18),  and  are  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  as  the  "calkers  " 
of  the  Tyi'ian  ships  (xxvii.  9).  Gebal  or  Byblus  was  also 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  birth-place  of  Adonis. 

To  the  south  of  Jebeil  is  Beirut  (Berytus),  the  most 
important  commercial  town  iu  modern  Sji'ia,  and 
the  port  of  Damascus.  The  town  is  prettily  situated 
on  a  triangular  promontory,  projecting  into  tho  Medi- 
terranean, with  a  good  roadstead,  suitable  to  the 
requirements  of  the  present  day,  in  the  Bay  of  St. 
George,  which  has  been  comijared  to  that  of  Naples. 
Tho  principal  export  is  silk,  the  trade  in  which  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  the  town  itself  is  every  day  becoming 
of  greater  importance.  Beirut  has  been  identified  with 
the  Berothah  or  Berothai  of  Scripture,  but  this  seems 
doubtfid,  and  its  chief  interest  is  perhaps  duo  to  its 
having  been  the  place  at  which  Titus  celebrated  the 
birthday  of  Vespasian,  after  tho  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
holding  games  and  public  spectacles  in  the  ampliitheatro 
Ijuilt  by  Agrippa,  on  which  occasion  many  of  the  captive 
.Tews  are  said  to  have  perished;  as  well  as  to  its  having 
been  one  of  the  most  noted  seats  of  learning  from  the 
third  to  the  sixth  century.  Following  the  coast-fine,  we 
reach  the  little  promontory  on  which  Saida  (Sidon)  now 
stands ;  the  existing  remains,  or  at  least  such  as  meet 
the  eye,  are  not  of  much  importance,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  interesting  relics  of  the  old  Phoenician 
city  lie  buried  in  the  rubbish ;  and  from  the  tombs  we 
may  hope  for  records  of  the  past  as  valuable  as  the 
great  sarcophagus  of  King  Esnnmazar,  which  is  now 
deposited  at  the  Lou\Te  in  Paris.  The  environs  of 
Sidou  are  still  famous  for  the  beauty  of  the  gardens,  iu 
which  the  various  fruits  of  Palestine  grow  with  great 
luxuriance ;  but  the  harbour,  which  was  once  alive  with 
galleys  from  all  parts  of  the  then  known  world,  is  now 
forsaken,  except  by  a  few  small  boats  which  are  able 
to  pass  through  its  half-closed  entrance.  Sidon  is 
mentioned  iu  Gen.  s.  19,  as  marking  one  of  the  limits 
of  tho  Canaanite,  and  it  appears  to  have  acquired 
importance  at  a  very  early  period  ;  for  we  find  Joshua 
alluding  to  it  as  "great  Sidon."  aud  Homer  makes 
.special  mention  of  the  skill  of  the  Sidonian  workmen  ; 
the  embroidered  robes  of  Andromache,  and  the  bowl 
given  as  a  prize  by  Achilles  at  the  games  in  honour  of 
Patroclus,  were  of  Sidonian  workmanship.  At  a  later 
period  the  Sidonians  were  celebrated  for  their  nautical 
skill,  and  the  contingent  which  they  sent  to  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  is  said  by  Hei-odotus  to  have  been  the  best  and 
most  renowned  of  tho  great  armada.  Sidon  is  inferior 
to  Tyre  in  Biblical  interest,  and  wo  7ieed  only  notice 
here  its  captui-e  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  its  revolt  against 
Persia,  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  town  by  King 
Ochus,  and  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  Siilonian 
fleet  to  Alexander  during  the  siege  of  Tyi'e.  At  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  visit  to  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and 
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Sidon,  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  a  thriving  city, 
whose  inhabitants,  according  to  Strabo,  cultivated  the 
sciences  of  arithmetic  and  astronomy.  It  is  now  but  a 
small  town,  rarely  visited  by  a  foreign  vessel,  as  all  the 
Syrian  trade  has  passed  to  the  more  convenient  port  of 
Beirut. 

South  of  Saida,  not  far  from  the  headland  of  ALu 
el-Kentarah,  are  the  ruins  of  Zarephath,  or  Sarepta,  the 
town  in  which  Elijah  lived  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  drought  (1  Kings  xra.  9,  10);  and  a  little  chapel 
on  the  sea-shore  bearing  the  name  of  El  Khudr,  the 
Muhammedau  title  of  Elijah,  possibly  marks  the  site  of 
the  chapel  erected  by  the  Crusaders  over  the  spot  on 
■which  the  \vido\v's  liouse  was  supposed  to  have  stood. 
The  ruins  extend  for  more  than  a  mile,  and  contain 
many  fragments  of  columns  ;  but  the  name  has  been 
transferred  to  the  modern  village  of  Sm-afend,  which  is 
situated  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  some  distance  from 
the  sea-coast.  StiU  furtlier  south  is  Sur  (Tyre),  once 
the  "mistress  of  the  sea,"  now  a  wretched  collection  of 
hovels,  with  narrow,  dirty  streets.  The  old  town  stood 
on  a  rocky  islet  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long 
and  half  a  mile  wide ;  but  the  causeway  made  by  Alex- 
ander during  his  famous  siege  couueets  it  with  the 
mainland,  and  has  converted  the  island  into  a  peninsula. 
The  island  is  nowhere  more  than  fifteen  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  its  surface  is  covered  with  the  ruins 
of  old  walls  and  towers ;  the  csnfined  space  available 
for  building  purposes  must  have  had  its  effect  on  the 
architecture  of  the  Tyriaus,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  houses  of  the  old  town  were,  contrary  to  the  usual 
pi'actice  in  Palestine,  built  in  several  storeys,  giving  the 
place  that  grand  appearance  which  is  noticed  by  more 
than  one  old  writer.  The  harbour  is  now  almost  filled 
up  with  rubbish,  and  a  few  fishing  boats  only  are  left 
to  represent  the  fleets  that  once  carried  the  commerce 
of  the  Mediterranean.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
rums  is  that  of  the  Cathedral,  in  which  lie  the  remains 
of  the  German  Emperor,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  which 
were  brought  down  from  Tarsus.  No  one  can  visit 
Tyre  without  being  reminded  at  eveiy  step  of  the  pro- 
phecies uttei'cd  against  the  city  by  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
and  especially  by  Ezckiel  (see  chaps.  xxvi..xx\'ii.,xxviii.) 
— her  walls  are  "  broken  down ;  "  her  "  pleasant  houses  " 
destroyed  ;  her  stones  and  timber  lay  "  in  the  midst  of 
the  water ;  "  it  is  a  jJace  "  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea ; "  and  we  may  well  exclaim  with 
Ezekiel,  "  Wliat  city  is  like  Tyrus,  like  the  destroyed 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea  ?  "  or,  "  How  art  thou  destroyed, 
that  wast  inhabited  of  sea-faring  men,  the  renowned 
city,  which  wast  strong  in  the  sea  ?  " 

The  first  mention  made  of  Tyre  in  the  Bible  is 
in  connection  with  the  boundary  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 
29),  and  even  at  this  early  period  it  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  classed  as  a  "  strong  city  : "  it  is, 
however,  during  the  i-eigns  of  David  and  Solomon 
that  we  first  catch  any  glimpses  of  the  coudiKon  of 
the  city.  In  2  Sam.  v.  11,  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre, 
is  said  to  have  sent  "  messengers  to  David,  and  cedar- 
trees,   and   carpenters,   and    masons ;    and   ihey   built 


David  a  house "  (palace) ;  and  the  assistance  rendered 
by  Hiram  to  Solomon  in  the  building  of  tlie  Temple 
is  familiar  to  every  one.     The  various  works  in  brass 
executed  for  the  Temple  (1  Kings  vii.  13 — 4.5)  imply  a 
considerable  advancement  in  art;  and  we  also  gather 
that  they    were   skilled   as    wood-carvers  and  stone- 
masons,  and    were   bold   adventurous    seamen.       The 
wood  for  the  Temple  was  floated  down  in  great  rafts  to 
Jaffa  ( Jojipa),  and  thence  carried  up  to  Jerusalem  ;  this, 
of  course,  necessitated  constant  and  close   intercourse 
between  the  Tyrians  and  the  Jews,  and  the  relations 
at  this  period  between  Hiram  and  Solomon,  and  their 
respective  peoples,  appear  to  have  been  very  intimate, 
a  fact  which  may  have  had  its  influence  on  the  poly- 
theistic tendencies  of  Solomon  in  his  old  age.     About 
720  B.C.  Tyre  was  ineffectu.ally  besieged  by  Shalmaneser 
for  five  years,  but  this  did  not  interfere  With  its  pro- 
gress, for  Ezekiel  gives  a  most  graphic  description  of 
its   wealth    and    power    between   that    date   and    the 
memorable  siege  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  lasted  for 
thirteen  years.     Curiously  enough,  history  nowhere  tells 
us  whether  Tyre  was  captured  by  Nebuchadnezzar — the 
probability  is  that  it  was  not ;  but  however  this  may  be, 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  Alexander's  siege 
in  332  B.C.,  when  30,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as 
slaves.     The  town  soon  revived,  and  when  our  Saviour, 
and  afterwards  St.  Paul,  visited  it,  there  was  a  flourish- 
ing trade.     Jerome  calls  it  the  finest  and  most  beautiful 
city  in  Phoenicia,  and  William  of  Tyre,  who  was  arch- 
bishop of  the  see,  has  left  an  interesting  account  of  its 
wealth   and   military   strength   during   the    Crusades ; 
under  Moslem  rule  it  gradually  declined  until  it  reached 
its  present  state. 

Between  four  and  five  miles  from  Tyre  there  is  a  re- 
markable monument  shown  as  the  tomb  of  Hiram,  which 
consists  of  a  huge  sarcophagus  twelve  feet  long,  eight 
feet  wide,  and  six  feet  high,  hewn  out  of  a  single  block 
of  limestone,  with  a  lid  of  the  same  material  five  feet 
thick,  the  whole  resting  on  a  massive  platform,  ten  feet 
high,  built  up  of  three  courses  of  largo  stones.  South 
of  Tyre  are  the  fine  fountains  of  Ras  el-Ain,  and  the 
reservoirs  or  tanks  which  were  made  to  raise  the  water 
to  a  level  sufficiently  high  to  supply  the  old  town  ;  the 
remains  of  the  aqueducts  are  stUl  visible  in  many  jjlaces. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  fountains  stood  Palsetyrus  (old 
Tyre),  but  hardly  a  trace  of  it  is  now  left,  as  Alexander 
carried  away  all  the  stonework  of  the  buildings  for  the 
construction  of  his  causeway.  According  to  medieval 
tradition,  it  was  at  Ras  el-Ain  that  Jesus  met  the  Syro- 
Phffiuician  woman  (Mark  vii.  24 — 30);  and  it  is  said 
that  He  drank  of  the  water  from  the  fountain,  and 
blessed  the  place  from  whence  it  came. 

Passing  southward,  and  crossing  the  rocky  spurs  of 
Ras  el-Abiad  and  Ras  en-Nakurah  by  winding  paths 
hewn  step-like  in  the  rock,  we  reach  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  of  Acre,  which  extends  to  the  base 
of  Mount  Carmel,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  The 
plain  has  an  average  width  of  about  five  miles,  and  it 
is  extremely  fertile,  being  well  watered  by  the  Belus  and 
Kishon,  as  well  as  by  several  fountains.     On  the  east 
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the  liills  of  Galilee  rise  somewhat  abruptly,  hut  spurs 
oocasionally  run  out  iuto  the  plain,  and  give  variety  to 
the  landscape.  The  town  of  Acre,  the  Accho  assigned 
to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  the  Ptolomais  of  the  Macca- 
bees and  the  New  Testament,  is  situated  on  a  project- 
ing headland,  wliich  forms  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
great  bay  that  sweeps  round  to  Carrael  on  the  south. 
There  is  little  Biblical  interest  attached  to  Acre,  with 
tho  exception  of  its  having  been  one  of  the  places  at 
which  St.  Paul  touched  on  his  joumay  to  Jerusalem 
(Acts  xxi.  7) ;  but  during  the  Crusades  it  became  of 
great  importance,  and  at  a  later  period  was  called  by 
Napoleon  tho  key  of  Palestine.  Its  position,  guarding 
the  entrance  to  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  com- 
manding tlie  anchorage  in  the  spacious  bay,  fully 
justified  this  title ;  and  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  rise  of  Acre  to  importance  followed  upon  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  ships,  the  bay  aifordiug  the  only 
secure  anchorage  for  large  ships  on  the  coast  of  Syria 
south  of  Beirut.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  here 
tho  numerous  sieges  of  Acre  diu-ing  the  Middle  Ages,  or 
in  more  modem  times :  that  by  Napoleon,  when  the  town 
was  so  heroically  defended  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  will 
alwa3's  have  a  special  interest  to  Englishmen ;  and  that 
by  KhalU,  wlicn  the  place  was  finally  captured  by  tlie 
Saracens,  will  ever  be  regarded  as  ono  of  tho  saddest 
tragedies  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades.  At  the 
southern  end  of  the  bay  of  Acre,  under  the  shadow  of 
Mount  Carmel,  is  Haifa,  a  small  town,  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  be  the  Sycaminum  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

To  the  south  of  Mount  Carmel  the  celohrated plain  of 
Sharon  commences,  and  extends  with  varying  width  as 
far  south  as  Jaffa ;  a  range  of  low  hills  runs  parallel  to 
tho  coast-lime,  and  separates  the  sandy  and  sometimes 
marshy  district  along  tho  shore  from  tho  fertile  culti- 
vated plain  that  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Samaria, 
and  is  the  true  plain  of  Sliaron.  We  may  infer  from 
tho  fact  that  tho  herds  of  David  were  pastured  on 
Sharon,  or  "  the  Sharon,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  Hebrew 
t«xt,  that  the  plain  afforded  abundant  pasturage,  and 
its  beauty  and  importance  are  indicated  in  Isa.  xxxv. 
2  ;  xxxiii.  9.  The  tall  squill,  wliich  may  possibly  be  the 
"rose  of  Sharon,"  grows  in  abundance,  and  in  many 
places  are  still  found  numbers  of  those  oak-trees  from 
which  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  i  Spv/ii^,  "  the  wood," 
may  have  been  derived.  Southward  from  Jaffa  stretches 
the  great  maritime  plain,  whicli  comprised  the  country  of 
the  Philistines  ;  it  extends  beyond  Gaza  to  the  verge  of 
the  desert,  and  is  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  wide.  On 
the  west  tho  coast  is  fringed  by  a  line  of  sand-hills,  and 
a  sandy  tract,  on  which  the  maritime  cities  are  built ; 
whilst  between  these  and  tho  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Judah  lies  the  immense  plain  of  corn-fields,  which  was 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  tlie 
PhiUstiues.  In  early  summer  the  plahi  is  still  clotlied 
with  ono  waving  mass  of  corn,  from  which  rise  up 
"  tells,"  or  mounds,  covered  witli  ruins,  a  few  native 
houses,  and  gardens  ;  and  marking  the  sites  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Philistia. 


The  plain  south  of  Carmel  is  watered  by  several 
streams — the  Nahr  Belka,  south  of  Tantura  (Dor) ;  tho 
Nahr  Zerka,  about  two  miles  north  of  Ceesarea,  a  deep 
stream,  which  is  probably  the  Shihor-libnath  of  the 
Bible,  on  the  soutli  border  of  Asher.  The  Zerka  is  in- 
teresting, as  being  the  only  river  in  Palestine  in  which 
the  presence  of  the  crocodile  has  been  ascertained,  though 
it  is  also  believed  to  live  in  the  Kishon.  PJiny  and 
Strabo  mention  the  name  of  a  town  called  Crocodilon, 
in  this  district;  and  in  tho  time  of  the  Crusades  tho 
presence  of  crocodiles  in  the  river  is  aUuded  to.  Soutlt 
of  Cffisarea  are  tho  streams  El  Akhdar,  Abu  Zabui'ah, 
Arsuf ,  and  tho  Aujeh,  which  has  its  source  in  the  great 
springs  at  Ras  el-Ain,  and  reaches  the  sea  some  distance 
north  of  Jaffa.  Soutli  of  Jaffa  there  are  no  perennial 
streams.  In  summer  the  water  of  some  of  these  streams 
does  not  find  its  way  to  tlie  sea,  but  lodges  in  marshes 
on  the  eastern  side  of  tlio  i-ange  of  hills  mentioned  aliove. 
This  renders  the  district  unhealthy,  and  witlidraws 
large  tracts  from  cidtivatiou  ;  but  formerly  there  was  a 
perfect  system  of  drainage,  tho  water  being  carried  off 
by  drifts  or  tunnels  cut  through  the  hUls  :  those  are  now 
choked  with  rubbish  and  vegetation,  but  they  miglit  bo 
easily  cleared,  and  a  large  area  of  waste  laud  reclaimed. 

Tho  origin  of  the  Philistines  is  doubtful,  and  their 
history  is  almost  a  blank ;  they  appear  to  have  been 
a  commercial  people,  and  to  have  attained  considerable 
proficiency  as  smiths,  armoui'ers,  and  in  tho  goldsmith's 
art ;  their  wealth  was  abundant,  owing  to  the  extreme 
richness  of  tlieir  country,  and  tho  extensive  transit 
trade  between  Northern  Syria  and  Egypt.  The 
warlike  spirit  of  tho  Philistines,  and  tho  military 
strength  of  the  country,  may  bo  gatliered  from  the 
constant  wars  with  the  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  and 
the  length  of  many  of  the  sieges  sustained  by  the 
towns ;  there  would  also  appear  to  have  been  a  navy, 
which  took  part  in  the  war  between  tho  Mediterranean 
nations  and  Rameses  III. 

The  first  point  of  interest  south  of  Carmel  is  Athlit, 
the  Castcllum  Peregrinorum  of  the  Crusading  period; 
it  is  probable  that  Athlit  occupies  tho  position  of  an 
old  town,  though  it  has  not  been  identified  with  any 
Biblical  site,  and  is  first  known  to  us  as  a  fortified 
landing-place  for  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  Holy 
City.  Tho  ruins  are  extensive,  and  consist  of  a  largo 
castle  or  fortified  post,  in  which  was  the  town  proper, 
and  an  entrenched  camp  of  some  size.  The  town,  now 
a  confused  mass  of  ruined  churches  and  palaces,  was 
situated  on  a  rocky  promontory,  having  a  bay  on  the 
north  and  on  tlio  south,  so  that  shelter  could  be 
obtained  from  the  north  and  south  winds.  South  of 
Atldit,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land 
which  juts  out  into  the  sea,  are  the  ruins  of  Dor;  at 
tlie  extremity  of  the  spit  is  a  fragment  of  a  lofty  tower, 
which  formed  part  of  a  mcchEBval  castle  separated  from 
the  old  town  by  a  deep  rock-hewn  ditch.  Tlie  remains 
of  the  old  harbour  can  still  bo  traced,  and  there  are 
many  capitals  and  broken  columns  on  tho  shore,  but 
most  of  the  rnius  have  been  covered  by  the  drifting 
sand.     Tlie   king  of  Dor  is  mentioned   in  the  list  of 
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kiugs  conquered  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  23),  and  his  city 
was  assigned  to  Manasseh,  though  lying  within  tlio 
territory  of  Asher  (Josh.  xvii.  11).  Wc  gather,  however, 
from  Judg.  i.  27,  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  Dor 
were  not  at  first  driven  out  by  the  Israelites,  though  at 
a  later  period  we  find  one  of  Solomon's  jjurveyors,  who 
was  also  his  son-in-law,  stationed  there  (1  Kings  iv.  11). 
South  of  Dor  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  CiEsarca.  The 
line  of  the  old  Roman  wall,  which  enclosed  an  area 
in  tlio  shape  of  a  half  moon,  can  still  be  traced  by  the 
line  of  rubbish  which  marks  its  course ;  but  the  more 
important  remains  are  those  of  the  medieval  city  built 
by  the  Crusaders,  whicli  occupied  a  space  600  yards 
long  and  250  yards  broad,  near  the  centre  of  the 
diameter  of  the  half  moon.  The  walls  of  this  later  city 
with  their  flanking  towers  are  still  standing,  and  one 
tower,  at  the  south-west  corner,  into  which  the  shafts 
of  many  columns  have  been  built,  is  well  known,  from 
the  drawings  of  Mr.  Tipping  and  others.  Stretching  out 
into  the  sea  beyond  this  tower  are  the  remains  of  an 
old  mole  or  breakwater,  which  curved  round  so  as  to 
give  complete  protection  from  the  south-westerly  gales, 
whilst  at  the  northern  end  of  the  harbour  there  is  a  sort 
of  rough  landing-stage,  made  entirely  of  marble  and 
granite  columns.  Within  the  mcdiceval  walls  are  the 
ruins  of  the  old  cathedral  church  of  Caesarea,  and  some 
massive  foundations  which,  Mr.  Drake  suggests,  may 
have  formed  part  of  the  temple  built  by  Herod  in 
honour  of  Caesar.  The  ruin,  however,  which  will  be 
regarded  with  most  interest  is  that  of  the  amphitheatre 
situated,  as  Josephus  describes  it,  "  on  the  south  quarter 
behind  the  port,  ....  and  conveniently  situated 
for  a  prospect  to  the  sea;"  for  it  was  probably  in 
this  tlieatre  that  Herod  was  seated  upon  his  throne, 
"  arrayed  in  royal  apparel,"  when  lie  was  smitten  by 
the  mysterious  disease  which  ended  his  life.  Our 
view  of  Cajsarea  (jiage  233)  is  taken  from  the  theatre, 
and  sliows  the  walls  of  the  city  of  the  Crusaders  in  the 
distance.  On  the  north  of  the  city  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  three  aqueducts,  one  6  feet  3  inches  high  and 
5  feet  10  inches  wide,  which  appears  to  have  brought  a 
portion  of  tlie  waters  of  the  Nahr  Zerka  into  the  town. 
Caesarea  was  built  with  great  magnificence  by  Herod 
the  Great,  and  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles ;  it  was  here  that  Cornelius  was  con- 
verted and  received  the  gift  of  tlic  Holy  Ghost,  and 
that  St.  Paul  remained  two  years  in  bonds  Tjefore  his 
voyage  to  Rome.  It  was  the  home  for  some  time  of 
PhiliX)  the  deacon,  and  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  on 
several  occasions.  Cffisarea  appears  to  have  been  the 
ofiicial  residence  of  Festus  and  Felix,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Roman  army  of  occupation. 

When  St.  Paul  was  brought  down  to  Caesarea,  ia 
consequence  of  the  conspiracy  against  him  at  Jerusalem, 
we  read  (Acts  xxiii.  31 — 33)  that  he  was  brought  "  by 
night  to  Autipatris,"  by  a  mixed  body  of  horse  and  foot 
soldiers,  but  that  at  that  point  the  footmen  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  and  "  left  the  horsemen  to  go  with  him  '"  to 
Caesarea,  across  the  level  expanse  of  the  ])laiu  of  Sharon. 
Antipatris  has  usually  been  identified  with  Kefr  Saba, 


a  small  village  south-east  of  Caesarea ;  but  it  was  more 
probably  at  Ras  el-Ain,  where  there  is  a  large  artificial 
mound  close  to  the  great  fountains  which  feed  the 
river  Aujeh.  Ras  el-Ain  is  close  to  the  point  at  which 
the  old  Roman  road  left  the  mountains  and  entered  the 
plain,  and  fulfils  all  the  requirements  of  the  account 
given  by  Josephus,  having  "  rivers  in  abundance," 
and  a  fertile  soil,  being  near  the  mountains,  and  a 
suitable  point  for  the  commencement  of  a  line  of 
defence,  such  as  Alexander  Jannaeus  took  up  across 
the  maritime  plain.  Kefr  Saba,  on  the  other  hand, 
meets  none  of  the  required  conditions.  The  springs  at 
Ras  el-Ain  are  probably  the  "  Deaf  Fountains  "  of  the 
Crusaders ;  and  their  old  castle  of  Mirabel  stands  on 
the  mound. 

Southward,  along  the  sandy  ridge  which  fruiges  the 
coast,  runs  the  direct  road  from  Caesarea  to  JafEa  ( Joppa), 
up  which  St.  Peter  passed  on  his  memorable  journey 
"  to  find  the  first  Gentile  convert  in  the  Roman  gai-rison 
at  Caesarea."  There  is  little  to  remark  on  the  way 
except  the  ruined  citadel,  town,  and  harbour  of  Arsuf 
(Apollonia),  where  there  appears  at  one  time  to  have 
been  an  extensive  manufactory  of  glass;  and  the 
numerous  tunnels  which  formerly  drained  the  marshes 
of  the  district.  Jaifa  itself  is  beautifully  situated  on 
an  isolated  hiU,  which  rises  from  the  edge  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  is  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by 
a  gu'dle  of  gardens,  which  produce  oranges,  lemons, 
and  apricots,  that  have  a  special  reputation  even  in 
the  East.  The  appearance  of  the  town  from  the  sea, 
wit'h  the  houses  rising  in  a  succession  of  terraces,  is 
very  charming ;  but,  like  all  Eastern  towns,  the  streets 
are  narrow  aud  filthy,  and  the  interior  disappointing. 
Of  aucient  Joppa  little  remains ;  the  outUne  of  the 
harbour,  to  which  the  fleets  of  Hiram  came  laden  with 
material  for  the  Temple,  can  still  be  traced ;  and  M. 
Ganneau  has  recently  found  the  old  cemetery;  but  all 
else  is  of  modeni  or  mediaeval  date.  It  was  at  Joppa 
that  Peter  raised  Tabitha  from  the  dead,  and  after- 
wards tarried  many  days  "  with  one  Simon,  a  tanner," 
whose  house  was  "  by  the  sea-side."  The  house  is  still 
pointed  out  to  travellers,  and  whether  it  is  really  the 
site  or  not,  we  can  feel  certain  that  the  flat  house-top 
on  which  Peter  prayed,  and  saw  in  a  vision  "  heaven 
opened,"  overlooked,  as  the  present  one  does,  the  great 
western  sea,  which  was  to  be  one  of  the  principal  means 
of  conveying  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. In  later  years  a  moui'uful  interest  attached  to 
Jaffa,  as  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  4,000  Turkish 
j)risoners,  by  order  of  Napoleon. 

Passing  south-eastward  over  the  sandy  plain  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  messengers  who  were  sent  to  seek  Peter 
at  Lydda,  we  reach  the  remnant  of  the  old  Phflistiue 
town  of  Beth-dagon,  and  shortly  afterwards  Ludd,  or 
Lydda  itself,  surrounded  by  olive-trees,  which  bear  the 
appearance  of  great  age.  In  the  village  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  ruins  in  Palestine,  the  church  of  St. 
George,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion,  in  honour  of  England's  patron  saint,  who,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  was  boi-n  at  Lydda ;  and  on  its  outskirts 
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is  <a  series  of  catacombs,  apparently  used  by  the  early 
Christians.  At  Lydda  Peter  cured  Eneas,  wlio  "  had 
kept  his  bed  eight  yeai-s,  and  was  sick  of  the  palsy ;" 
and  "  all  tliat  dwelt  iu  Lydda  and  Saron  saw  him,  and 
turned  to  the  Lord."  From  Ludd  a  road  runs  south- 
ward til  rough  an  avemio  bordered  by  gardens  and 
orchards  to  Ramleh,  a  place  which  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  identified  with  any  Biblical  site,  but  which 
played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades, 
and  was  celebrated  as  the  head- quarters  of  Richard, 
some  of  whose  most  daring  exploits  were  performed  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  Not  far  from  Ramleh,  Mons. 
Clermont- Ganneau  has  made  a  most  important  dis- 
covery, identifying  beyond  a  doubt  the  ruins  of  Abu 
Shusheh  with  Gezer,  one  of  the  most  ancient  t<5wns  of 
Palestine,  whoso  king,  Hozam,  was  defeated  by  Joshua 
whilst  attempting  to  relievo  Lachish,  then  besieged  by 
the  Israelites.  The  town  occupied  an  important  strate- 
gical position,  guarding  the  entrance  of  one  of  the 
passes  leading  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  several  times  taken 
and  re-taken  during  the  wars  of  the  Jews.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  it  was  captured  by  one  of  the  Ph.araohs, 
and  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  dowry  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  when  she  became  Solomon's  \riio.  Two 
inscriptions,  which  Mons.  Ganneau  has  recently  found, 
defining  tlio  limits  of  Gezor,  are  of  the  highest 
interest. 

South  of  Ramleh,  on  the  north  barrk  of  Wady  Surar, 
is  Aliir  (Ekron),  the  northernmost  of  the  five  cities  of 
the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  standing  on  a  gentle  emi- 
nence, which  overlooks  the  rich  plains  to  the  south  and 
east.  Ekron  was  the  last  place  iu  PhOistia  in  which 
the  ark  rested,  and  whence  the  two  milch  kine,  drawing 
tho  cart  which  conve3'ed  it,  choosing  their  own  path, 
"  took  the  straight  way  to  the  way  of  Beth-shomesh." 
West  of  Akir,  on  a  slight  elevation  about  two  miles 
from  the  sea,  is  Tebnah,  the  ancient  Jabneh,  taken  by 
Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6) ;  and  to  the  south  of  tho  latter 
place  is  Esdud  (Ashdod),  one  of  tho  royal  cities  of  the 
Philistines  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Judah.  It  was  to 
Ashdod  that  the  ark  was  brought  after  tho  defeat  of 
the  Israelites  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Aphek ;  and  hero  it 
was  set  up  iu  the  temple  of  Dagon  ;  "  and  when  they  of 
Ashdod  arose  early  on  the  morrow,  behold,  Dagon  was 
fallen  upon  his  face  to  tho  earth  before  the  ark  of  tho 
Lord."  Dagou  was  set  up  again,  but  on  tho  second 
night  he  was  also  thrown  down  and  shattered  before 
the  ark ;  and  "  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  heavy  upon 
them  of  Ashdod,  and  Ho  destroyed  them,  and  smote 
them  with  cmerods ; "  after  which  the  ark  was  sent  to 
Gath.  Ashdod  is  noted  as  ha-\-ing  sustained  the  longest 
siege  recorded  in  history,  that  of  Psammeticus,  who 
besieged  it  for  twenty-seven  years ;  and  il  was  the 
Azotus  at  which  Philip  was  found  after  tho  baptism  of 
tho  Ethiopian  eunuch. 

Southward  from  Esdud  is  Asculan  ( Ascalon),  occupy- 
ing a  strong  natural  position  on  tho  sea-coast ;  it  was 
one  of  tho  five  cities  of  the  lords  of  the  Philistines, 
but  is  less  frequently  mentioned  in  the  B'Mo  than  (ho 
other  four.     Of  tlie  ruins  of  Ascalon  littlo  can  now  bo 


seen  ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  buried  in  the  drifting 
sand  or  covered  with  gardens,  and  the  place  presents 
an  appearance  of  desoktiou  wliich  cannot  fail  to  call 
to  mind  the  words  of  Zeplianiah,  "  Ashkelou  shall  be  a 
desolation."  Ascalon  was  celebrated  as  the  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  Syrian  Venus,  a  goddess  represented 
under  the  form  of  a  fish  with  a  woman's  head ;  and  in 
Herod's  reign  it  was  adorned  with  baths,  porticoes,  and 
fountains.  During  the  crusades  Ascalon  was  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  iu  tho  country,  and  in  it 
"  was  entrenched  the  hero  of  the  last  gleam  of  history 
which  has  thrown  its  light  over  the  i^lains  of  Philistia. 
Within  tho  walls  and  towers  stOl  standing  Richard 
held  his  com't ;  and  the  white-faced  hill  which,  seen 
from  their  heights,  forms  so  conspicuous  an  object  in 
the  eastern  part  of  tho  plain,  is  the  '  Blanche  Garde ' 
of  the  crusading  chroniclers,  which  ^vitnessed  his  chief 
adventures."  Still  further  south,  about  three  miles 
from  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  inter- 
vening tract  of  drifting  sand,  is  Ghuzzeh  (Gaza),  stiU  a 
town  of  some  size,  sui-rounded  by  gardens,  orchards,  and 
a  wide-spreading  grove  of  olives.  Gaza,  as  the  frontier 
town  on  the  road  from  Egypt  to  Palestine,  occupied  an 
important  position  both  as  a  niilitai-y  station  and  depot 
for  the  transit  trade  with  Arabia,  and  has  been  well 
described  by  Van  do  Velde  as  the  key  of  the  countiy. 
It  was  one  of  tho  oldest  cities  in  the  world,  being  men- 
tioned even  before  the  call  of  Abraham  as  a  "border" 
city  of  the  Canaanites.  It  was  assigned  to  Judah,  and 
appears  to  have  been  for  a  short  time  in  tho  possession 
of  the  Israelites,  but  soon  reverted  to  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines.  The  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  of  Dagou  by  Samson,  when  the  blind  giant 
perished  with  3,000  of  his  enemies,  who  had  come  to 
make  merry  over  him,  is  familiar  to  every  one.  Aa 
might  be  expected  from  its  position,  the  history  of  Gaza 
is  one  of  almost  constant  sieges,  but  wo  have  no  space 
to  allude  to  any  of  them,  except  that  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  captm-ed  the  town  after  a  stubborn 
resistance  of  five  -months,  and  put  aU  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  sword.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Gaza, 
Jabneel,  and  A.slidod  stand  inland,  and  these  positions 
were  probably  selected  from  fear  of  pirates;  each  toivu, 
however,  had  its  double  iu  the  maiumas,  or  port,  which 
was  situated  on  the  coast  itself. 

There  are  two  towns  which  demand  a  few  words  in 
conclusion — Gath,  the  homo  of  Goliath,  and  Lachish. 
Tho  site  of  Gath  has  not  yet  been  definitely  ascertained, 
though  there  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  it 
stood  on  Tell  cs-Safieh,  a  conspicuous  hill  in  the  plain 
about  ten  miles  east  of  Ashdod.  Lachish  has  been 
sometimes  identified  \vith  Umm  Lakis,  a  mound  where 
there  are  a  few  ruins,  between  Gaza  and  Beit  Jibrin 
(Eloulheropolis);  but  this  site  hardly  answers  to  the 
requirements  of  Lachish,  which  was  eridently  a  strong 
place,  occupying  an  important  position  on  one  of  the 
roads  from  Philistia  to  Egvi)t,  possibly  near  or  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  tlio  hills  of  Judaea.  In  tho  reign  of 
Hozckiah,  Sennacherib  laid  siege  to  the  town  "  ivith  all 
his  power,"  and  amongst  the  .slabs  found  by  Layard  in 
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tlie  palace  of  Kouyuujik  were  same  representing  the  before  the  city  of  Lachish.  I  give  permission  for 
siege  and  captiiro  of  Lachish,  with  the  following  in-  its  slaughter."  These  slabs  are  now  in  the  British 
scrijJtiou :  "  Sennacherib,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  the  i  Museum,  and  give  a  most  interesting  representation 
country  of  Assyria,  sitting  on  the  throne  of  judgment  |  of  the  siege  of  an  ancient  city. 
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Recitation  op  the  Shema. 

(Deut.  \'i.  -i— 9 ;  xi.  13—21  ;  Numb.  xv.  37—41.) 

Pkatebs  after  the  Shema. 

(.3)  "  True  it  is  that  Thou  art  the  Lord  our  God,  and 
the  God  of  our  fathers ;  our  Maker  aud  the  Bock  of 
our  Salvation ;  our  Help  and  our  Deliverer.  Thy  name 
is  from  everlasting,  aud  there  is  no  God  beside  Thee. 
A  new  song  did  they  that  were  delivered  sing  to  Thy 
name  by  the  sea-sh»re  ;  together  did  all  praise  and  own 
Thee  as  King,  aud  say.  The  Lord  God  shall  reign  who 
saveth  Israel." 

(4)  (Ouly  said  in  the  evening.)  "O  Lord  our  God, 
cause  us  to  lie  down  in  peace,  and  raise  us  up  again  to 
life,  O  our  King !  Spread  over  us  the  tabernacle  of 
Thy  peace;  strengthen  us  before  Thee  in  Thy  good 
counsel,  and  deliver  us  for  Thy  name's  sake.  Be  Thou 
for  protection  round  about  us;  keep  far  from  uS  the 
enemy,  the  pestilence,  the  sword,  famine,  and  affliction ; 
keep  Satan  from  before  and  from  behind  us,  and  hide 
us  in  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings,  for  Thou  art  a  God 
who  keepest  aud  deliverest  us  ;  and  Thou,  O  God,  art 
a  gi-acious  and  merciful  King;  keep  Thou  our  going 
out  and  our  coming  m,  for  life  and  for  peace,  from 
henceforth  and  for  ever." 

The  Shema  was  allowed  to  bo  repeated  not  only  in 
Hebrew,  but  in  any  other  language,  so  as  to  procure  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  prayer.  A  bridegroom, 
women,  children,  slaves,  mourners  for  the  first  two  diiys, 
and  those  necessarily  engaged  about  a  dead  body,  as 
weU  as  all  who  were  unfit  for  prayer,  were  exempted 
from  the  Shema. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  reproduce  aU  the  eighteen,  or 
rather  nineteen,  eulogies.  On  the  Sabbath,  only  the 
three  first  aud  the  three  last  were  said,  but  a  seventh 
(for  the  feast)  was  inserted  between  them ;  on  New 
Teai-'s  Day,  nine  ;  on  public  fasts,  twenty-four  eulogies 
were  said.  Besides,  every  individual  was  bound  on 
such  occasions  to  insert  between  the  eulogies  a  prayer 
that  God  might  hear  and  deliver  His  people.  ,In 
general,  private  prayers  might  be  inserted  among 
these  "  benedictions."  In  seasons  or  places  of  danger, 
this  brief  prayer,  which  summarised  the  eighteen  eulo- 
gies, was  prescribed  :  "  Save  Thy  people  Israel,  even 
though  they  transgress  Thy  laws  ;  may  their  need  come 
before  Thee.  Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Lord,  who  hearest 
prayers  and  supplications  ! "  Indeed,  a  benediction  was 
ordered  to  be  said  at  every  great  event,  or  phenomenon 
in  Nature — in  short,  almost  on  every  special  occurrence. 
Thus  the  Rabbis  multiplied  x^rayer  and  formalised  it. 


We  reproduce,  however,  two  of  the  eighteen  eulogies 
(VII.  and  XIV.),  because  they  contain  some  echoes  of 
the  benediction  of  Zacharias,  when,  his  tongue  once  more 
loosed  to  praise  the  Lord,  ho  was  "  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  aud  prophesied,  saying,  'Blessed  be  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel ;  for  He  bath  visited  His  people,  and  hatk 
wrought  redemption  for  them,  and  hath  raised  up  au 
horn  of  salvation  for  us  in  the  house  of  His  servant 
David.' "     With  this  compare — 

Eulogy  VII. — "  Behold  our  misery,  and  plead  our 
cause,  and  save  us  quickly  for  Thy  name's  sake,  for 
Thou  art  a  strong  Saviour.  Blessed  bo  Tliou,  O  Lord, 
the  Saviour  of  Israel." 

Eulogy  XIV. — "  Speedily  cause  Thou  the  branch 
of  David  Thy  servant  to  shoot  forth,  and  exalt  his  horn 
by  Tliy  salvation,  for  in  Thy  salvation  do  wo  trust  all 
the  day.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God,  who  causeth  the 
horn  of  salvation  to  shoot  forth." 

A  very  interesting  branch  of  this  subject  is  that  of 
family  prayer  among  the  ancient  Jews.  There  were 
certain  seasons  and  feasts  in  which  family  prayer 
formed  a  .special  element.  At  the  beginning  of  every 
Sabbath,  there  were  the  setting  apart  of  the  cup  of  vi'iue, 
tho  welcoming  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  bridegroom,  the 
blessing  of  the  children  of  the  house,  and  other  religious 
rites  in  the  family.  At  tho  close  of  tho  sacred  day, 
solemn  distinction  was  made  between  it  and  the  work- 
ing week.  The  Paschal  supper  was  pre-eminently  a 
season  of  family  prayer,  and  many  of  the  sacred  relics 
of  that  night  of  service  have  been  preserved  to  us. 
Other  feasts  also,  such  as  that  of  Tabernacles  and  the 
Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple,  when  every  house 
was  illuminated,  afforded  special  opportunities  for  family 
religion.  But,  indeed,  one  of  the  oldest  liturgical  rem- 
nants left  us  is  the  grace  at  table,  which  also  embodied 
Ps.  xxiii.  Never  was  food  or  drink  tasted  without 
blessing  God  for  each  and  all — for  the  fruits  of  the 
ground,  for  those  of  trees,  for  bread,  c&e.  In  fact,  for 
every  article  of  food,  and  for  every  variety  of  it,  special 
benedictions  were  enjoined.  Unhappily,  here  also  the 
same  spirit  of  legalism  everywhere  appeared,  the  same 
misoi-able  questions  and  discussions,  the  same  cumbrous 
punctiliousness,  which,  as  in  other  services,  turned  the 
frecd(mi  of  the  spirit  into  tlie  bondage  of  the  letter,  and 
laid  upon  the  worshipper  a  yoke  that  was  mtolerable. 

Wo  shall  now,  in  conclusion,  bring  before  the  reader 
some  passages  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  the 
prayers  of  the  Pharisees  are  referred  to,  aud  see  how  they 
are  illustrated  by  what  has  been  described  iu  this  paper. 

Of  the  practices  condemned  in  Matt.  vi.  5  we  have 
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had  abundant  evidence  in  reference  to  the  choice  of  the 
S)Tiagogue  for  prayer,  and  the  value  attached  to  this.  As 
for  praying  in  the  streets,  the  example  of  a  Rabbi  is 
specially  extolled  (Jer.  Ber.  viii.  3),  who  was  observed 
to  pray  in  the  streets,  then  to  walk  on  a  few  yards  and 
again  to  pray.  Nor  could  such  public  exhibitions  bo 
well  avoided,  since  the  sight  of  anything  strange,  new, 
good,  or  beautiful,  always  required  a  sjiecial  benediction 
(Ber.  is..). 

In  reference  to  the  encouragement  to  persevere  in 
prayer  (Matt.  vii.  7 — 11;  Luke  xviii.  1 — 8),  we  could 
quote  a  number  of  beautiful  Rabbinical  sayings  such 
as  these : — "  With  man  it  happens,  that  he  attends  to  the 
wishes  of  the  rich,  and  heeds  not  those  of  the  poor  ;  but 
before  God  all  are  equal ;"  "  Man  disowns  poor  relatives, 
but  God  owned  Israel  in  the  oj)pressiou  of  Egypt;" 
"  Pray,"  it  is  said,  "  even  in  the  most  desperate  circum- 
stances." We  are  assured  that  "  he  who  prays  much  is 
heard  ; "  though  some  prayers  (the  Scriptural  instances 
being  mentioned)  may  bo  answered  only  after  forty  days, 
some  after  twenty,  some  in  three,  some  in  one  day,  and 
often  in  the  same  hour,  or  even  before  they  have  been 
spoken.  In  this  respect  a  comj^arison  is  also  made 
between  the  God  of  Israel  and  the  idols  of  the  heathen, 
the  latter  being  near  (in  the  house),  and  yet  far  when 
you  call  upon  them ;  whUe  the  God  of  Israel  is  far  (in 
heaven),  and  yet  close  at  hand  when  you  seek  Him. 
As  for  the  "long  prayers"  of  the  Pharisees  (Mark  xii. 
40),  we  have  had  abundant  evidence  of  them.  Besides, 
it  was  a  fixed  Rabbinical  principle  that  '"  prolix  prayer 
prolonged  life." 

The  story  of  the  prayers  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
publican  (Ltiko  xviii.  10 — 1-1)  may  receive  this, farther 
illustration.  We  read  (Jer.  Ber.  iv.  2)  that  on  leaving 
the  Academy,  Rabbi  Nechunjah  was  wont  to  pray,  "  I 
thank  Thee,  O  Lord  my  God,  and  God  of  my  fathers, 
that  Thou  hast  cast  my  lot  among  those  who  frequent 
academies  and  synagogues,  and  not  among  those  who 
attend  theatres  and  games.  Both  I  aud  they  work  and 
watch ;  I  work  for  the  inheritance  of  heaven,  and  they 
for  their  perdition,  as  it  is  written  in  Ps.  xvi.  10,  '  For 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  Thou 
suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.'  " 

These  brief  notes  on  some  of  the  sayings  of  our  Lord 
might  be  greatly  enlarged,  if  the  scope  of  this  jiaper 
admitted.  One  other  passage,  however,  claims  our 
attention.  In  Luke  xi.  1  we  read  that  the  disciples 
asked  the  Master  to  teach  them  to  pray,  even  as  John 
the  Baptist  and  the  Pharisees  had  taught  theirs.  The 
plea  was  well  grounded,  as  the  Talmud  contains  many 
prayers  which  the  Rabbis  left  to  tlioir  followers.  And 
the  Lord  also  so  far  recognised  the  justice  and  propriety 
of  their  request,  that  He  left  both  for  them  and  for  us 
those  precious  words  Icnown  as  ''  The  Lord's  Prayer." 
A  certain  class  of  writers  have  thought  that  they  could 
trace  such  similarity  between  the  prayer  which  Christ 
and  those  which  the  Rabbis  taught,  as  to  establish  a  kind 
of  identity  between  them.  The  statement  has  no  real 
foundation  whatever.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  meet 
with  expressions  and  petitions  analogous  to  most    of 


those  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  scattered  among  tl  e  recorded 
prayers  of  the  Rabbis.  But  all  these  prayers  are  of  a 
much  later  date  than  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  they  contain 
each  only  one  or  two  of  these  expressions,  whUo  the 
most  deeply  reaching  find  no  counterpart  among  tho 
Rabbis ;  and  lastly,  such  addresses  and  petitions  as 
"  Our  r.ither,"  and  "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  mean,  in  the 
mouths  of  the  Pharisees,  not  the  universal  fatherhood  of 
love  and  compassion,  nor  yet  the  all-embracing  enlarge- 
ment of  His  spiritual  dominion,  but  that  God  is  tho 
Father  of  Isi'ael  as  a  nation,  that  aU  men  are  to  be 
coerced  into  the  synagogue,  and  that  tho  bondage  of  its 
cumbrous  traditionalism  is  to  be  imposed  upon  a  world 
of  proselytes,  over  whom  Israel  shall  mle  with  all  the 
pride  of  Pharisaical  self-assertion.  In  proof  of  tho  wide 
difference  between  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  those  of  tho 
Rabbis,  we  select  the  one  which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
comes  nearest  to  it.'  Bar Kapara prayed :  "Before Thee 
do  we  bend,  before  Theo  we  bow,  before  Thee  we  fall 
do\vn,  and  Thee  alone  do  wo  adore.  To  Thee  every 
knee  shall  bend,  aud  every  tongue  confess.  Thine,  O 
Lord,  is  the  majesty,  tho  power,  tho  glory,  the  victory, 
and  the  praise ;  for  what  is  in  heaven,  and  what  on 
earth,  is  Thine.  Thine,  Lord,  is  the  kingdom,  and 
Thou  art  exalted  above  all.  Riches  and  honour  are 
before  Thee.  Thou  reignest  over  all,  and  in  Thine  hand 
are  power  and  might.  It  is  in  Thy  power  to  make  any 
one  great  or  mighty.  We  bless  Thee,  O  our  God,  and 
praise  Thy  glorious  name.  We  adore  Thee  with  all  our 
heart  and  soul.  All  our  members  say.  Who  is  like 
Thee,  O  God,  who  delivcrest  the  needy  from  the  mighty, 
and  the  poor  from  the  hand  of  him  who  doeth  violence? 
Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  who  art  worthy  of  praise." 
(Jer.  Ber.  viii.  8.) 

The  reader  will  sufficiently  mark  the  difference — we 
had  almost  said  the  contrast — between  this  and  om- 
Lord's  prayer.  The  same  felt  want  runs  thi-ough  all 
the  teaching  of  the  Rabbis  on  this  subject.  Aud  yet 
we  have  chiefly  sought  to  present  the  most  favourable 
side  of  it.  We  have  purposely  confined  our  references 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  the  whole 
tone  of  which  is  far  higher  aud  less  mingled  with  super- 
stition than  that  of  the  later  Babylon  Gemara.  And 
even  so  we  have  left  out  all  allusion  to  such  follies  as 
the  supposed  influence  of  prayer  upon  evil  spirits,  its 
miraculous  results,  &c.  But  the  deepest  want  imder- 
lyiug  all,  is  that  of  a  sense  of  personal  (not  national) 
need.  guUt,  and  sin  (not  special  sins),  which  lays  us  all 
equally  low,  calls  us  all  equally  to  God,  and  is  equally 
met  for  us  all  in  the  revelation  and  provision  of  tho 
Gospel.  In  short,  in  all  its  religiousness  Judaism 
knew  not  that  beatitude  with  which  Christ's  teaching 
began :  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  For  He  '"has  not  come 
to  call  the  righteous,"  but  "  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is 
preached." 

1  Gfrorer,  Ocscli.  d.  Urcliriit,  ii.  pp.  149,  &c.,  refers  to  two  other 
prayers,  wliicli,  liowever,  are  far  inferior  ic  toue  to  that  giveu 
above.  Mauy  other  Rabbinical  prijers  are  scattered  through  tho 
Talmud. 
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'ilE  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  his  younger 
companions  Timothy  and  Titus  ave  not 
only  distinguished  from  the  Apostle's 
other  letters  by  the  specialty  of  purpose 
expressed  in  the  title  of  "the  Pastoral  Epistles:"  they 
mark  also  a  new  stage  in  his  career. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  the  endea- 
vour to  connect  the  notices  of  tipia  and  place  iu  these 
Epistles  with  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
The  attempt,  however,  is  futUe,  as  will  immediately  be 
shown ;  and,  iu  our  own  day,  those  critics  who  reject 
the  supposition  of  the  Apostle's  liberation  followed  by 
a  second  imprisonment,  find  it  an  easier  escape  from 
the  difficulty  to  deny  altogether  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles.  It  is  well  to  have  been  brought  to 
this  point  of  agreement  at  least,  that  if  St.  Paul  did 
indeed  write  these  three  letters,  there  was  a  period  of 
freedom  and  missionary  effort  in  his  life  subsequent 
to  that  two  years'  captivity  in  Rome  which  St.  Luke 
records,  and  to  which  we  owe  his  letters  to  the  churches 
in  Asia,  to  Philemon,  and  to  the  Philippians. 

2.  The  first  question,  then,  is  whether  there  is  suffi- 
cient warrant  to  accept  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as  the 
veritable  letters  of  St.  Paul.  To  this,  if  the  verdict  of 
Christian  antiquity  is  to  be  taken,  there  can  be  but  one 
reply.  The  testimony  is  unanimous ;  the  letters  are 
undisputed.'  To  modems  it  has  been  left  to  question, 
on  internal  and  subjective  grounds  alone,  what  the  early 
Church  without  hesitation  accepted.  That  the  objections 
made  are  baseless  might  be  shown  by  an  examination 
of  them  one  by  one.^  The  letters,  it  is  said,  recognise 
Onostic  forms  of  error  ;  the  sufficient  reply  is  that  the 
tendencies  from  which  Gnosticism  arose  were  already 
discernible  in  the  churches.  Many  words  and  phrases,  it 
is  again  alleged,  occur  in  the  Epistles  which  are  not  found 
in  St.  Paul's  other  writings  :  this  merely  siiggests  a  dif- 
ferent date  of  composition.  The  same  fact  may  be  noted 
in  comparing  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  with  those  to 
the  Thessalonians.^  Criticisms  to  the  effect  tliat  the 
"  general  tone  and  character  of  the  Epistles  are  different 
from  Paul's,"  that  "  the  pervading  spirit  is  flat,  sober, 
sensible,  without  vigour,  depth,  or  spiritual  richness," 

•  "There  never,"  saya  Alford,  "was  the  slightest  doubt  iu  the 
undent  Church  that  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  were 
canonical,  and  written  by  St.  Paul  "  (Jf.  T.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  69).  They 
are  contained  in  the  earliest  versions,  are  cited  by  Christian 
autliors  from  Clement  downwards,  are  included  iu  the  ancient 
catalogues,  and  are  reckoned  by  Eusebius  among  the  homoloqo\i-inena, 
or  universally  confessed  canonical  writings.  Marciou,  however,  is 
said  to  have  rejected  them  from  his  canon,  for  doctriual  reasons. 

2  See  Alford's  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  Baur  and  De  Wctte  in 
particular  (N.  T.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  74—86),  and  Dr.  Davidson's  full  dis- 
cussion ilntroduction  (o  the  New  Testament,  1857,  pp.  100—153). 

■'  "  It  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  exhibits  81  of  these  pecu- 
liarities, and  the  second  63,  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  has  57, 
that  to  the  Philippians  54,  and  those  to  the  Colossians  and 
Ephesians  together  143."     (Davidson,  vol.  iii,,  p.  121.) 
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and  that  "  nn-Pauline  sentiments  occur,"  <  may  safely  be 
left  to  the  readers  of  the  letters  themselves.  Let  it 
only  bo  remembered  that  an  address  ad  elerum  will  of 
necessity  differ  both  in  its  topics  and  its  tone  from  one 
ad  populuTU,  and  most  if  not  all  the  differences  noted 
between  the  two  series  of  Epistles  will  be  explained. 
Other  points  of  difficulty  will  be  examined  in  the  course 
of  this  paper.  There  are  no  objections  weightier  than 
those  just  noticed,  and  they  would  scarcely  luive  been 
urged  but  for  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  place  for 
the  Pastoral  Letters  in  the  narrative  of  "  the  Acts." 
Admit  a  sequel  to  the  history,  and  all  is  clear.  To  cut 
the  knot  by  denying  the  letters  to  be  genuine,  raises 
greater  difficulties  than  it  seeks  to  solve ;  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  explain  how  a  generation  which  showed 
itself  so  wisely  cautious  in  its  admission  of  alleged 
apostolic  writings — which  doubted  even  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  scarcely  allowed  to  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  Epistle  of  Judo  their  plsiee 
in  the  canon — should  thus  undoubtingly  and  unani- 
mously have  received  the  letters  to  Timothy  and  Titus, 
excepting  in  full,  satisfactory  assurance  of  their  having 
proceeded  from  the  Apostle  Paul. 

3.  There  is,  further,  no  ground  whatever  m  the 
Apostle's  recorded  history  for  discrediting  his  liberation. 
"  I  know,"  he  said  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  "  that  ye  all, 
among  whom  I  have  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of 
God,  shall  see  my  face  no  more."  This  was  no  inspired 
prophecy,  but  a  natural  foreboding.*  Was  the  fore- 
boding fulfilled  ?  is  a  question  which  can  only  bo 
decided  by  facts.  The  words  may  be  set  over  against 
those  written  to  the  Philippians  ;  "  I  know  that  I  shall 
abide  and  continue  with  you  all  for  your  furtherance 
and  joy  of  faith."  If  the  former  passage  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  Apostle  saw  Ephesus  no  more, 
the  latter  would  prove  with  equal  force  that  he  again 
visited  PhiHppi.  The  language  of  the  Apostle's  alter- 
nate hopes  and  fears  cannot  be  taken  as  determining 
his  subsequent  history.  So  far,  indeed,  as  anything 
can  be  gathered  from  the  earlier  Epistles  of  his  Roman 
captivity,  liberation  appears  at  least  as  likely  as  martyr- 
dom. Throughout,  the  possibility  of  release  is  assumed  : 
and  iu  the  four  letters'*  there  is  nothing  akin  to  the 
words  in  which  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  de- 
clares the  Apostle  "  ready  to  be  offered,"  and  the  time 
of  his  departure  at  hand.  That  St.  Luke's  narrative 
does  not  notice  so  important  and  interesting  an  event  iu 
the  Apostle's  career,  proves  nothing  but  that  the  record 
was  complete  before  the  event  took  place. 


*  Dr.  Davidson,  Introduction  to  tin  Study  of  fhe  New  Testament, 
1863,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  169,  171. 

5  Canon  Birks  thinks  that  the  words  were  actually  fulfilled,  and 
that  St.  Paul  gave  to  Timothy  the  cbarjie  of  the  Ephesian  church, 
viitlioiit  himself  going  thither.      See  Uorcc  ApoatoliccB,  pp.  290 — 292. 

^  Including  that  to  Philemon. 
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4.  But  tliero  is  positive  e'S'ideuce,  apart  from  the 
letters  themselves,  tending  in  the  same  direction,  The 
often  quoted  language  of  Clement  of  Rome,  notwith- 
standing all  the  attempts  made  to  explain  it  away, 
decisively  shows  the  release  of  St.  Paul  from  his  first 
Roman  imprisonment  to  have  been  a  tradition  of  the 
early  Church.  The  Apostle  Paul,  he  says,  "having 
been  a  herald  (of  the  Gospel)  both  in  the  cast  and  west, 
received  the  glorious  renown  due  to  his  faith,  having 
taught  righteousness  to  the  whole  world,  and  having 
come  to  the  extreme  west  {t}>  rip/xa  TJjs  Siicreois),  and  having 
borne  witness  before  the  rulers.  Thus  did  he  depart 
from  the  world,  and  went  his  way  to  the  holy  place."  i 
It  is  plainly  impossible  that  Clement,  loriting  from 
Borne,  should  have  intended  by  "  the  extreme  west," 
either  the  imperial  city  itself,  or  any  place  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  as  the  scene  of  St.  Paul's  ministrations,  all  of 
which  lay  east  of  Rome.  The  only  explanation  is,  that 
as  the  Apostle  had,  iu  writing  to  the  Romans  (xv.  )li), 
declared  his  intention  of  visiting  Spain,  he  is  here  said 
by  Clement  to  have  carried  out  his  purpose.  The  Frag- 
ment of  Muratori  (a.d.  170)  expressly  asserts  the  same 
tking.^  Eusebius  mentions  it  as  an  liistorical  fact : — 
"  After  pleading  his  cause,  Paid  is  said  to  have  de- 
parted again  on  the  ministi-y  of  preaching,  and  after  a 
second  visit  to  the  same  city,  he  finished  his  life  with 
martyrdom."^  Chronological  data  point  in  the  same 
direction.  We  have  already  seen  reason  for  assigning 
tht)  Epistles  to  the  Colossians,  Ephesians,  and  PhUip- 
pians  to  the  year  A.D.  62-3.  The  Apostle's  martyrdom 
may  be  placed  about  a.d.  6S.  There  is  then  a  space  of 
some  five  years,  which,  as  there  is  no  anterior  opposiug 
probability,  as  the  anticipations  of  the  Epistles  them- 
selves warrant  the  supposition,  as  early  Christian 
authors  accr'edit  it,  and  as  the  references  of  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles  cannot  be  otherwise  explaiued,  we  are 
fully  warranted  in  believing  to  have  been  occupied  in 
part  by  an  extended  and  final  apostolic  journey. 

5.  The  appeal  to  the  Pastoral  Ejiistles  themselves 
must  now  be  made ;  a  brief  citation  of  passages  will 
suffice.  The  argument  is,  fii-st  that  the  references  to 
time  and  place  iu  these  Epistles  not  only  are  not  sup- 
ported by  the  history  in  the  "  Acts,"  but  cannot  bo 
assigned  to  any  part  of  it ;  and  secondly,  that  these 
references,  taken  together,  perfectly  cohere  with  the 
supposition  of  a  later  journey,  followed  by  a  second 
unprisoument  in  Rome. 

(a)  When  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  written, 
he  had  been  commissioned  to  remain  in  Ephesus,  while 
it.  Paul  proceeded  to  Macedonia  (chap.  i.  3).  Now  two 
occasions  are  recorded  in  the  histoiy  in  which  the 
Apostle  departed  from  Ephesus.  On  the  former,  he 
went  not  to  Macedonia,  but  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xviii. 


1  Clement,  First  Epistle  io  ilia  Conntliians,  chap,  v.,  where  sec 
Cauou  Lightfoot's  note. 

2  The  words  are,  "  Profectionem  Pauli  ab  TJrbe  ad  Spaniam  pro- 
ficiscentis."     See  Fragm.  iu  KirchhoCer's  Qucnciwain>nlmi(j,  p.  2. 

3  Eccl.  Hist.,  ii.  22.  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  Tbcodoret  might 
be  quoted  to  the  same  effect.  Jerome  ((i.  a.d.  .i20)  resided  some 
time  iu  Rome  as  secretary  to  the  bishop  Damasns,  and  would  be 
familiar  with  the  traditions  and  archives  ot  the  city. 


19 — 22);  on  the  latter,  he  went  to  Macedonia,  but 
Timothy  had  been  sent  on  from  Ephesus  before  him 
(Acts  XX.  1,  compared  with  xix.  21,  22),  and  was  stiU 
with  St.  Paul  when  the  Apostle  wrote  from  Macedonia 
to  the  Corintliians.  The  explanation  suggested  by 
Wiescler,  who  rejects  the  hypothesis  of  St.  Paul's 
release,  is  that  the  Apostle,  during  his  residence  in 
Ephesus,  recorded  in  Acts  xix.,  temporarily  quitted 
that  city  for  Corinth  and  Macedonia,  leaving  Timothy 
behind.  This  supposition,  Wieseler  thinks,  -ivill  also 
reconcile  Acts  xix.  8,  "  three  months,"  ver.  10,  "  two 
years,"  with  xx.  31,  "  three  years."  If  to  the  two  years 
and  three  months  mentioned  in  the  histoi-y,  we  add  nine 
mouths  for  the  Apostle's  excursion  to  Macedonia,  we 
have  the  "three  years"  of  which  he  speaks  in  his 
address  to  the  elders.  The  solution  is  ingenious,  and 
derives  some  plausibility  from  the  fact  that  there  was 
undoubtedly  a  visit  paid  by  the  Apostle  to  Corinth 
during  his  residence  iu  Ephesus.*  But  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  this  hurried  Wsit  was  part  of  a  lengthened 
tour,  embracing  Macedonia ;  while  the  care  committed 
to  Timothy  was  of  a  far  more  solemn  and  responsible 
character  than  a  charge  during  temporary  absence.  It> 
may  be  added  that  the  Apostle  writes  in  chap.  iii.  14, 
1.5,  of  his  own  possible  return,  in  language  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  supposition  that  his  pastoral  homo  was 
stUl  at  Ephesus.  And  further,  when  St.  Paul  gave 
his  partiug  charge  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus, 
Timothy  was  with  him  (Acts  xx.  4).  Is  it  supposable 
that  if  Timothy  had  abeady  been  invested  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  Church,  no  reference  should 
have  been  made  to  the  fact  ?  The  reconciliation  of 
the  "  two  years  and  three  months  "  of  one  place  vrith 
the  "  three  years "  of  another,  needs  no  such  violent 
hypothesis  as  Wieseler's,  the  simple  exjjlauation  being 
that  the  Apostle's  labours  in  Ephesus  were  not  closed 
with  the  "  two  years  "  of  Acts  xix.  10 ;  verse  22  plainly 
pointing  to  an  additional  period ;  "  he  himself  stayed 
in  Asia  for  a  season."  On  the  whole,  then,  the  only 
explanation  of  1  Tim.  i.  3  is  in  the  supposition  of  a 
later  journey.^ 

(&)  The  Epistle  to  Titus  contains  two  notices  con- 
firmatory of  the  same  conclusion.  Titus  had  been  left 
iu  Crete  (i.  5),  as  Timothy  in  Ephesus,  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  chm-ches.  Now  the  only  occasion  in 
which  the  history  mentions  a  visit  of  St.  Paul  to  Crete 
was  iu  his  voyage  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner,  when  it  is 
scarcely  supposable  that  Titus  was  with  him,  and  certain 
that,  if  he  had  beeu,  there  would  have  been  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  action  mentioned  iu  the  Epistle.  The 
second  point  is  that,  when  the  letter  was  written,  St. 
Paul  was  on  his  way  to  winter  quarters  in  Nicopolis,  in 
Epirus;"  a  fact  which  effectually  -ucgatives  the  sup- 
position of  this  visit  to  Crete  having  been  paid  during' 


*  See  Introduclion  to  2  Corintliians,  and  2  Cor.  xiii.  1. 

^  For  &  thorough  esamiuatiou  and  refutation  of  Hug's  view,  that 
Timothy  had  returned  from  Macedonia  before  St.  Paul  quitted 
Ephesus,  and  was  then  left  behind,  rejoining  him  after  a  short 
interval  iu  Macedonia,  see  Birks'  Hora:  .Ipostoliccr,    -p.  385 — 288, 

s  See  Jntrocliiciioii  to  the  Epistle  to  Titus. 
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one  of  the  voyages  betwocu  Asia  and  Europe  recorded 
in  the  "Acts."' 

(c)  The  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  -wliich,  as  -sve 
shall  show,  was  the  Apostle's  last  letter,  ivi-itteu  from 
Rome  oil  the  eve  of  his  martyrdom,  has  two  seiitcncos 
(iv.  13,  20),  not  to  mention  others,  which  decisively 
point  in  the  same  direction.  "  The  cloak  (or,  possibly, 
manuscript  case)  which  I  left  at  Troas  with  Carpus, 
bring  \nth  thee,  and  the  books."  Now  the  last  visit 
paid  to  Ti-oas  by  St.  Paul  before  his  imprisonment  in 
Rome  was  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xx.  6)  several 
years  before  his  martyrdom,  whereas  he  is  evidently 
speaking  to  Timothy  of  a  recent  occurrence.  Again, 
"  Tro23liimus  have  I  left  at  Miletus  sick."  On  St.  Paul's 
halt  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  17),  Trophimus  was  not  left 
behind,  but  accompanied  him  to  Jerusalem  (xx.  4 ;  xxi. 
29).    Wo  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  infer  a  later  visit. 

(d)  On  the  above  grounds,  therefore,  we  conclude 
that  after  the  Apostle's  two  years'  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  being  liberated  by  the  coiu't  before  which  he  was 
tried,  he  undertook  a  jom-ney,  including  at  least  Ephesus 
(1  Tim.  i.  3),  Crete  (Titus  i.  5),  Macedonia  (1  Tim.  i.  3), 
Miletus  (2  Tim.  iv.  20),  Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv.  20),  and 
Nicopolis  (Titus  iii.  12).-  It  is  at  the  same  time  highly 
probable  that  in  tho  course  of  this  journey  he  was 
enabled  to  fulfil  his  desire  to  visit  Philippi  (Phil.  i.  25 — ■ 
27  ;  ii.  24),  Colossi  (Pliilem.  i.  22),  and  even  Jerusalem 
(Heb.  xiii.  23).'  That  he  also  travelled  to  Spain  is,  as  wo 
have  seen,  an  early  tradition.  The  probability  of  the 
supposition  that  Nicopolis  was  the  place  of  his  arrest — 
"  the  last  scene  of  tho  Apostle's  labom-s,  before  his  final 
imprisonment"  ' — wiU  bo  discussed  in  our  Introduction 
to  the  Epistlo  to  Titus. 

6.  At  what  particular  stage  in  the  journey  tho  First 
Epi-stle  to  Timothy  was  written,  we  cannot  teU.  That 
St.  Paul  had  visited  Ephesus,  and  had  passed  on  to 
Macedonia,  leaving  his  younger  associate  behind,  is  all 
that  appears  on  tho  surface  of  the  Epistle.  Timothy 
was  invested  with  the  office  of  an  evangelist — a  word 
which  in  this  connection  denotes,  not  a  preacher  of  tho 
Gospel,  or  missionary,  in  tlio  wider  sense,*  but  an 
apostolic  deputy,  with  power  to  superintend  the  organi- 
sation of  the  churches,  especially  by  "  ordaining  elders." 

To  this  partieukr  office  Timothy  had  Ijeen  set  apart, 
or  rather  he  had  grown  into  it,  through  long  associa- 


1  Mattliew  Henry  and  others  have  imagined  a  visit  to  the  island 
during  the  voyage  into  Syria  recorded  in  Acts  xviii.  IS,  when  St. 
Paul  was  oa  his  way  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  feast  of  Pentecost, 
i.e.,  in  the  o.irly  summer,  after  which  he  spent  a  considerable  time 
in  Syria,  Galatia,  and  Phrygia,  passing  then  through  "  the  inland 
districts  "  (xix.  1)  to  Ephesus,  where  he  remained  three  yeai-s. 
There  is  thus  absolutely  no  place  here  tor  the  wintering  in 
Nicopolis. 

2  Dr.  Hackett  on  the  Ads  (Eng.  edit.),  vol.  ii.,  p.  279  ;  supple- 
mentary Note  1,  by  S.  G.  Green.  The  later  date  of  the  Epistle  is 
held,  among  others,  by  Neander.  Alford,  Ellioott,  Macknight,  Mill, 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  Canon  Lightfoot,  Lewin,  Dr.  Patou  Gloag  J 
the  earlier,  by  Grotius,  Hammond,  Lardner,  Burton,  Townsend^ 
and  Moses  Stuart. 

3  See  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
■*  Conybeare  and  Howson,  St.  Paul,  ii.  481. 

5  In  this  sense  Philip,  ono  of  "  the  seven,"  is  termed  an  evan- 
gelist (Acts  x.'.i,  8).  Different  again  is  the  application  of  tho  word 
to  the  biographers  of  our  Lord— the  "  four  Evangelists." 


tion,  on  afCectionate  and  confidential  terms,  with  tho 
Apostle.  At  the  time  when  we  first  meet  with  him 
in  the  history  he  was  a  very  young  man.  This  was  at 
Lystra  (Acts  xvi.  i.),  at  tho  outset  of  St.  Paul's  second 
missionary  journey.  Timothy  was  at  that  time  already 
"a  disciple;"  and  as  ho  is  called  St.  Paul's  "sou  in  the 
faith,"  it  is  probable  that  he  was  converted  in  the 
Apoitle's  first  visit  to  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  6,  7).  The  out- 
break of  popular  fury  on  that  occasion,  endangering  tho 
hfo  of  tho  Apostle,  must  havo  made  a  lasting  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  boyish  disciiile  (2  Tim.  iii.  10,  11). 
On  tho  second  visit  of  St.  Paul  to  Lystra,  he  determined 
to  associate  Timothy  with  himself  as  a  companion ;  and, 
to  obviate  a  Jewish  prejudice,  "took  and  cu-cumcised 
him,"  as  being  partly  of  Jewish  parentage."  From  this 
time  we  have  continual  glimpses  of  tho  young  evangelist. 
He  remains  ia  Beroia,  when  Paul  is  hurried  away  out 
of  the  i-oach  of  the  Jews ;  is  sent  to  Thessalouica  to 
"cstabUsh"  and  "comfort"  the  brethren;  rejoins  the 
Apostle  at  Coruith,  where  his  name  is  united  with  St. 
Paul's  in  addressing  tho  Thossalonians.  He  is  found 
with  Paul  at  Ephesus,  whence  he  is  sent  to  Macedonia 
and  Coiinth.  In  Macedonia  ho  is  united  with  the 
Apostle  in  the  address  of  tho  second  Corinthian  letter ; 
and  at  Corinth  he  joins  in  salutation  to  the  Roman 
chm-ch.  In  St.  Paul's  last  joiu-ney  to  Asia,  before  his 
imprisonment,  Timothy  is  with  him;  and  in  Rome 
again  unites  with  the  Apostle  in  the  superscription  of 
the  letters  to  the  Colossians.  to  Philemon,  and  to 
tho  PhiHppians.  From  Rome  ho  is,  in  all  probability, 
sent  to  Philippi ;  rejoining  tho  Apostle  at  Ephesus,  or 
perhaps  accompanying  him  thither.  At  Ephesus  he  is 
now  left  in  charge  of  the  churches  of  the  district ;  and 
St.  Paul,  having  travelled  on  to  Macedonia,  addresses 
to  him  this  letter  of  counsel'' 

7.  It  is  observable  that  Timothy,  even  at  tho  end  of 
these  journeyings  and  labours,  is  still  addressed  as  a 
youth  :  "Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth.  Flee  youthful 
lusts.""*  The  advice  has  been  employed  t«  discredit 
the  later  date  of  the  Epistles,  even  to  discredit  them 
altogether.  "Was  Timothy,  tho  youth  of  Lystra,  stiR 
a  young  man  when  St.  Paul  was  imprisoned  in  Rome  ? 
The  answer  is  simple.  Between  the  circumcision  of 
Timothy  and  the  martyrdom  of  Paul  was  an  interval  of 
just  seventeen  years.  Supposing  him  to  have  been 
under  twenty  at  the  former  period,  he  would  be  some 
years  short  of  forty  at  the  latter ;  and  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  times,  as  well  as  in  comparison  with  "  Paul 
file  aged,"  and  considering  the  responsibilities  entrusted 
to  him,  Timothy  was  young."     Such,  at  least,  would  be 


*"'  For  St.  Paul's  different  conduct  in  the  case  of  Titus,  and  its 
reason,  see  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  Titus. 

7  For  the  several  poiiits  in  this  paragraph,  see  Acts  svii.  14 ; 
1  Thess.  iii.  2;  Acts  xviii.  5  ;  1  Thess.  i.  6 ;  1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess. 
i.  1 ;  Acts  xis.  22 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  17  ;  ivi.  10  ;  2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  Bom. 
xvi.  21;  Acts  xx.  4;  Col.  i,  1;  Philem.  1;  Phil.  i.  1;  ii.  19. 

8  1  Tim.  iv.  12;  2  Tim.  ii.  22. 

^  Paul  himself  was  evidently  of  venerable  age  at  the  close  of 
his  life,  A,D.  CS.  His  conversion  must  be  dated  about  30.  Sup- 
posing him  to  have  been  seventy  years  old  at  death,  he  would  bo 
about  thirty-four  when  converted.  But  at  that  time  he  is  ex- 
pressly called  "a  young  man  *'  (Acts  vii.  5SJ. 
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the  very  natural  view  of  the  seniors,  over  whom  lie  was 
inyested  with  spiritual  authority. 

8.  The  order  of  the  Epistle  is  by  no  means  formal ; 
the  main  topics  are  sufficiently  distinct,  but  there  are 
many  digressions  on  matters  personal  both  to  Timothy 
and  to  the  Apostle  himself.  A  very  brief  analysis  is 
all  that  can  now  be  given. 

I.  Salutation. — "  Grace,  mercy,  and  peace  ! "  (chap. 
i.  1.  2.) 

II.  Timothy's  Commission  at  Ephesus,  especially 
in  the  stand  he  was  to  take  against  Judaising  error 
(i.  3—10). 

Digression.  The  contrast  of  Law  and  Gospel  brings 
to  mind  his  own  exceeding  happiness  in  lia\ang  "  ob- 
tained mercy,"  and  being  entrusted  with  the  "  glad 
tidings  of  the  glor)-  of  the  blessed  God." 

Doxology.  (i.  11—17.) 

III.  The  Charge  to  Timothy,  in  many  particulars 
(i.  18— vi.  10.) 

(1.)  Appeal  to   him   to   he  faithful  (droad  example 
from  HymensBus  and  Alexander')  (i.  18 — 20). 
(2.)  Injunctions  respecting  worship. 

(a)  lutorcossion  to  be  made  for  all.  Divine  sanc- 
tion of  the  law  of  universal  charity  (ii.  1 — 8). 

(b)  Decencies  of  worship  to  be  observed  by  women 
(ii.  9—15). 

(3.)  Directions  concerning  the  officers  of  the  churches, 
(a)  The  bishop — his  character  and  qualifications  (iii. 

1-7). 

(6)  The  deacons — their  character  and  qualifications 
(iii.  8—13). 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  the 
nature  of  these  ecclesiastical  ofiices.  The  settled  order 
in  the  churches  which  their  mention  indicates,  is  a 
strong  argument  for  the  later  date  of  the  Epistle.  The 
letter  to  the  Philippians,  probably  the  last,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  St.  Paul's  two  years'  Roman  captivity,  is  the 
earliest  that  speaks  of  bishops  and  deacons. 

Digression.  Renewed  appeal  to  Timothy.  In  the 
Apostle's  aljsenco-  he  is  besought  to  comport  himself 
worthily  of  the  Mystery  op  Godliness^  (iii.  14 — 16). 

(4.)  Cautious  against  asceticisin  (iv.  1 — 11). 

(5.)  Rules  for  a  faithful  and  successful  ministry  (iv. 
12—16). 


>  Hymt^uffits,  one  of  those  who  taught  tliat  the  resurrection  was 
already  past  (2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18);  Alexander,  "the  coppersmith" 
(ij  Tim.  iv.  Ii),  perhaps  the  same  mentioned  at  Ephesus  (Acts  six. 
33,  31). 

2  It  may  he  observed  that  the  words  in  verse  14,  "  hoping  to 
come  unto  thee  shortly,"  are  au  additional  disproof  of  tlie  earlier 
date  :  for,  as  Canon  Birks  remarks  {H.  A.,  p.  295),  "When  St.  Paul 
entered  Macedonia  on  his  second  visit,  he  plainly  did  not  intend 
to  return  to  Asia  until  after  the  winter,  au  interval  of  niuo 
mouths," 

3  The  readiug  iu  chap.  iii.  ver.  16  of  oy  for  OS  (Who  instead  of 
Gou)  ia  now  accepted  by  almost  all  critics  of  the  first  rank.  See, 
among  English  expositors,  Alford  and  Elhcott  in  loc.  "  The 
Mystery  "  is  the  antecedent  personified  ;  "  The  mystery,  who  ;"  or 
"  the  Mystery — He  who  was  majiifestetl,"  &c.  Different  opinions 
prevail  as  to  the  punctuation  of  tlie  preceding  sentences.  The 
phrase  "  the  pillar  and  groimd  of  the  truth"  may  grammatically 
refer  either  to  t/ic  Church  (as  iu  E.  V.),  to  Timothy,  or  to  the 
M'jsier]).  The  question  merits  more  extended  examiuatiou  than 
can  bo  given  here ;  we  incline  to  the  second  view. 


(6.)  Commands  respecting  different  classes  iu  the 
Church. 

(a)  Pastoral  demeanour  towards  old  and  young,  and 
the  female  sex  (v.  1,  2). 

(b)  Precepts  respecting  "  widows,"  supported  by  the 
Church,  and  devoted  to  works  of  usefulness  (v.  3 — 16). 

(c)  Elders  to  be  properly  supported  (v.  17,  18). 

(d)  Care  and  imjiartiality  to  be  observed  in  consider- 
ing accusations  against  character  (v.  19 — 21). 

(e)  Caution  lost  the  unworthy  should  be  ordained  to 
the  ministry  (v.  22,  24,  2.5). 

Digression.  Sudden  parenthesis  caused  by  considering 
Timothy's  feeble  health  and  many  cares  (ver.  23).* 

(/)  Directions  respecting  servants,  especially  Chris- 
ticis,  where  both  master  and  servant  were  Christians. 
Law  of  subordination  (vi.  1 — 5). 

Digression,  from  the  thought  of  earthly  ambitions ; 
how  poor  they  are,  especially  when  they  take  the  form 
of  covetousness !  Live  above  them,  and  lay  hold  on 
eternal  life  !     (H  6—12.) 

IV.  Closing  Appeal,  doxology  and  benediction 
(vi.  13—21). 

The  reference,  after  the  sublime  outburst  of  praise 
iu  vv.  15,  16,  to  two  topics  of  the  preceding  discussion, 
the  right  use  of  wealth  (vv.  17—19),  and  the  absurdities 
of  a  vain  philosoijhy,  must,  no  doubt,  be  explained  by 
the  special  circumstances  and  dangers  of  the  Asiatic 
churches.  The  sudden  re-introduction  of  such  themes 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  Apostle,  and  a  striking 
mark  of  genuineness. 

9.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  best  epista- 
lary  compositions  as  truly  reveal  the  character  of  the 
recipient  as  of  the  writer.  A  man  may  not  unfau'ly  bo 
judged  by  the  letters  his  friends  write  to  him.  Apply- 
ing this  test  to  the  character  of  Timothy,  a  very  dis- 
tinct portrait  rises  before  us — a  weakly,  young-looking 
man,  intellectual  and  speculative,  with  nobler  faculties 
tlian  he  himself  was  conscious  of ;  too  ready  to  submit 
to  the  unfavourable  verdict  of  others,  and  needing  to 
be  aroused,  by  stimulating,  encouraging  appeals,  to  act 
with  a  boldness  and  decision  comuiensurate  with  his 
powers.  No  doubt  ho  needs  the  warning  words  which 
the  venerable  Apostle,  his  father  in  Christ,  addresses 
to  him;  while  in  every  essential  element  of  character 
he  is  worthy  not  only  to  be  that  Apostle's  familiar 
attendant  and  friend,  but  to  be  entrusted  with  the  high 
responsibility  of  carrying  on  tho  apostolic  work  alone, 
amid  the  peculiar  perils  which  in  early  days  encom- 
passed the  "  churches  of  Asia."  Were  other  evidence 
wanting,  the  latest  letter  of  St.  Paul,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  well  proves  how  fully  Timothy  deserved  tho 
great  Apostle's  confidence  and  love. 

■*  "  Imagine  an  impostor  sitting  down  to  forge  an  epistle  iu  the 
name  of  St.  Paul.  Is  it  credible  that  it  should  come  into  his 
head  to  give  such  a  direction  as  this,  so  remote  from  everythiu?  of 
doctrine  or  discipline,  everything  of  public  coucern  to  religion  or 
the  Church,  or  to  any  sect,  order,  or  party  in  it,  and  from  every 
purpose  for  which,  such  au  epistle  could  be  written  ?  It  seems  to 
nie  that  nothing  but  reality,  that  is,  the  real  valetudinary  situation 
of  a  real  person,  could  have  suggested  a  thought  of  so  domestic  a 
nature."  (Paley,  Horce  Paulines  on  1  Timothy,  §  4 ;  see  also  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph.) 
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OBDEES  FROM  ROSACEA  TO  CUCUEBITACE^. 

BY    WILLIAM    CARKUTHERS,    F.R.S.,     KEEPER    OF    THE    BOTANICAL    DEPARTMENT,    BRITPSH    MUSEUM. 


siHE  Rose  family  [Boiucece)  is  one  of  the 
Wf  best-knowu  orders  of  jjlants,  as  it  iii- 
^^  eludes  many  favourite  flowers  like  the  rose, 
meadow-sweet,  and  cinque-foil,  and  nume- 
rous valuable  fruits,  like  the  apjile,  cherry,  plum,  and 
strawberry.  The  plants  of  the  order  are  generally  dis- 
tributed over  the  world,  but  are  most  abundant  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The 
indigenous  flora  of  Palestine  does  not  contain  many 
representatives  of  the  family  ;  and  the  species  that  have 
been  noticed  are  cliiefly  met  with  on  the  mountains  of 
the  north  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
translators  of  our  Authorised  Version  have  rendered 
chabatztzeleth  (r\)^2n)  "  rose.''  The  word  occurs  in  only 
two  places  in  the  Bible,  one  where  the  bride  in  the  Song 
replies,  "  I  am  the  rose  of  Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the 
valleys  "  (Cant.  ii.  1);  and  the  other  where  the  prophet, 
looking  forward  to  the  time  of  Gospel  blessing,  says, 
"  The  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose  " 
(Isa.  XXXV.  1).  It  is  unlikely  that  our  best-known  and 
favourite  flower  is  meant,  seeing  that  Palestine  has  no 
roses  except  in  the  Lebanon  and  anti-Lebanon  ranges  in 
the  north,  where  our  common  mid  dog-rose  and  three 
other  species  occur.  The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew 
word  (from  hetzel,  "a  bulb  ")  seems  to  iudicate  that  the 
plant  referred  to  had  a  bulbous  root ;  and  this  agrees 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  LXX.,  who  rendered  it 
in  the  passage  in  Isaiah  by  "  lily,"  while  the  general 
word  "  flower"  is  employed  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  :  "  I 
am  the  flower  of  Sliaron — the  lily  of  the  valley. "  Some 
one  or  more  species  of  the  genera  Liliuin,  Crocus,  or 
Narcissiis  may  bo  the  plant  referred  to. 

Tlie  "  briars  "  with  which  Gideon  threatened  to  tear 
the  flesh  of  the  men  of  Succoth  who  refused  to  supply 
his  army  with  bread  when  pursuing  the  Midiauites,  and 
with  which  he  "taught  them"  on  his  return  from 
victory  (Judg.  viii.  7,  16),  were  probably  a  bramble, 
perhaps  Riibit^  discolor,  a  species  common  in  our 
hedges  and  not  rare  in  Palestine.  The  "thorns" 
which,  according  to  the  proverb,  could  pierce  the  hand 
of  the  drunkard  (Prov.  xxvi.  9),  and  which  is  referred 
to  in  the  description  of  leviathan  in  these  words, 
"  Canst  thou  bore  his  jaw  through  with  a  thorn?"  must 
have  been  of  some  strength,  and  may  have  been  the  in- 
durated spine  of  the  sloo  or  the  hawthorn,  which  occur 
in  the  hilly  regions  of  Palestine. 

The  common  almond,  with  two  other  species  of  the 
same  genus,  grows  spontaneously  on  the  Lebanon 
mountains,  and  they  were,  no  doubt,  extensively  culti- 
vated in  ancient  times  in  the  gardens  and  the  level 
districts  of  the  Holy  Laud.  In  the  strange  experiments 
which  Jacob  performed  with  the  flocks  of  Laban,  he 
used  peeled  rods  of  "  green  poplar,  and  of  the  hazel 
and  chestnut  tree "    (Gen.  xxx.  37).     Luz  ("''),  here 


translated  "  hazel,"  is  the  same  word  as  that  employed 
by  the  Arabs  for  the  almond-tree,  and  should  bo  thus 
rendered  in  this  passage.  Luz,  the  Caiuianitish  name 
for  Bethel,  was  probably  derived  from  the  existence 
there  of  a  famous  almond-tree,  or  from  the  extensive 
cultivation  of  the  almond  in  that  locality. 

The  word  most  frequently  employed  for  the  almond 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  shaked  Ci?^),  a  singularly 
expressive  term  for  this  tree,  being  derived  from  the 
verb  "  to  wake,"  alluding  to  its  being  the  first  tree  to 
wake  out  of  the  winter's  sleep.  In  London  its  bare, 
leafless  branches  aro  covered  with  blossoms  in  Marcli- 
or  April,  but  in  Palestine  the  tree  is  white  with  bloom 
in  January.  Both  the  verb  and  the  name  derived  from 
it  aro  used  together  when  the  Lord  employs  the  tree 
as  a  figure  to  illustrate  the  speedy  execution  of  his 
word.  "  Jeremiah,  what  seest  thou  ?  and  I  said,  I  sea 
a  rod  of  an  almond  [a  wakener]  tree.  Then  said  the 
Lord  unto  me.  Thou  hast  well  seen,  for  I  will  hasten  . 
[early  wake  as  to]  my  word  to  perform  it "  ( Jer.  i.  11, 
12).  This  early  clothing  of  the  tree  with  its  whita 
blossoms  sujiplies  Solomon  with  a  beautiful  metaphor 
of  old  age.  It  is  the  time  when  "  the  almond-tree  shall 
flourish "  (Eccles.  xii.  5).  By  a  kind  of  microscopic 
criticism,  perhaps  natural  to  lexicographers,  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  metaphor  has  been  attempted  to  be  set 
aside,  because,  it  is  said,  the  flower  of  the  almond  is  not 
white,  but  pink.  No  doubt  the  individual  flower  has  a 
pinkish  hue,  but  the  general  aspect  of  the  tree  in  bloom 
fully  justifies  the  comparison  between  it  and  the  hoary 
locks  of  the  old  man.  A  further  beauty  is  i?eeii  in  the 
illustration,  when  one  recalls  the  black  leafless  branches, 
as  if  prematurely  clothed  with  their  many  blossoms, 
rudely  shaken  by  the  yet  wintry  wiHds  of  March. 

Tlie  frait  of  the  almond-tree  was  amongst  the  pre- 
cious productions  of  Canaan  which  Jacob  sent  to  Egypt 
that  his  sons  might  obtain  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Egypt's 
ruler  (Gen.  xliii.  11);  and  its  form  supplied  a  suitable 
model  for  the  bowls  of  the  golden  candlestick. 

Tlie  only  representative  of  the  Mjrrtlc  family  (Mijr- 
tac-ew)  fotmd  in  the  Holy  Land  is  the  common  myrtle, 
a  favourite  everywhere  from  the  sweet  scent  of  its 
wild  flowers  and  bruised  leaves.  It  is  an  abundant 
plant  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  one  with  which  we 
are  well  acquainted  as  an  in-door  plant  in  Britain.  It 
grows  spontaneously  in  the  hilly  regions  in  the  nortli 
of  Palestine,  but  it  is  no  longer  found  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  though  Tristram  has  mot  with  it  in  many  of  the 
glens  near  Jerusalem.  Tlie  returned  captives,  when 
celebrating  their  first  Feast  of  Tabernacles  at  .Jerusalem, 
formed  their  booths  of  branches  of  tlio  palm,  olive,  pine, 
and  myrtle  cut  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Neh.  viii.  15) ; 
and  the  modern  Jew  of  every  land  still  uses  it  in  his 
observance  of  this  feast,  when  he  can  obtain  it.     The 
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myi'tlo  will  again  abound  in  the  Holy  Laud,  according 
to  that  promise  of  the  Lord,  "  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall 
come  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  briar  shall  come 
up  the  mjTtle-tree"  (Isa.  \v.  13)  ;  even  the  desert  shall 
1)0  clothed  with  the  "  cedar,  the  acacia,  the  myi-tle,  and 
the  oil-tree"  (Isa.  xli.  19).  The  man  riding  upon  the 
red  horse  in  the  Tision  of  Zechariah  is  represented  as 
standing  in  a  grove  of  myrtle-trees  (Zech.  i.  8,  &c.). 

A  plant  like  the  pni-jilo  loosestrife  so  common  in  oiir 
marshes,  meadows,  and  by  the  side  of  our  water- courses, 
is  found  on  the  shores  of  Palestine.  To  the  same 
family  (Lytlirariece)  belongs  the  dwarf  .shrub  Lawsonia 
ine^mns,  Linn. — the  camphire  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  : 
"  My  beloved  is  unto  me  as  a  cluster  of  camphire  in  the 
vineyards  of  En-gedi"  (Cant.  i.  14).  Camj^hor  and  the 
tree  that  produces  it  were  unknown  to  tlie  ancients, 
and  this,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  plant  referred  to  here. 
Equally  erroneous  is  the  marginal  reading  of  "cyiiress," 
a  name  only  applied  by  us  to  the  coniferous  trees  or 
shrubs  common  in  cultivation.  The  translators  of  our 
Authorised  Version  were  no  doubt  led  into  this  error 
by  the  Septuagint  version,  where  the  Hebrew  hopher 
(iD3)  is  correctly  rendered  Kvwpos,  by  which  tlie  Greeks 
meant,  not  the  cypress,  but  the  Lawsonia.  Tkis  is  the 
henna  of  the  Arabs,  a  plant  prized  for  its  clusters  of 
small  fragrant  flowers,  but  much  more  as  yielding-  from 
its  bruised  leaves  a  cosmetic  dye  used  in  colouring  the 
nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The 
reddish-orange  colour  thus  produced  is  thoHght  to  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  the  Oriental  lady  of  to-day,  and 
it  was  equally  valued  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  we 
learn  from  the  mummy  remains  of  their  women. 

Nearly  related  to  the  henna  in  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment is  the  pomegranate  {Punica  granatum,  Linn.),  so 
freqiiently  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  It  is  a  shrub  or 
low  tree,  generally  with  many  stems  together,  producing 
blood-red  flowers,  and  globular  fruit  about  the  size  of  an 
jipple.  This  fruit  was  highly  prized  by  the  children  of 
Israel ;  in  their  complaint  in  the  wilderness  they  longed 
for  the  pomegranates  they  knew  in  Egypt  (Numb.  xx.  5). 
With  the  vine  and  fig,  this  was  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
frnitful  land  promised  by  the  Lord  to  His  people  (Deut. 
viii.  8) ;  and  the  spies  found  it  in  abundance  in  their 
excursion  into  the  land  (Numb.  xiii.  23).  Tlie  frequent 
use  of  Itimmoii  for  towns  and  villages  indicates  the 
abimdauce  of  pomcgr.auate  ■(•ineyards  around  them. 

The  beautiful  form  of  the  fruit  led  to  its  being  em- 
ployed in  the  ornamentation  of  the  high  priest's  robe 
(Exod.  xxviii.  33,  34),  and  to  its  use  in  the  sculptured 
capitals  of  the  pillars  in  the  Temple  (1  Kings  vii.  181. 

The  delicious  and  refreshing  pulp  in  which  the  seeds 
are  embedded  makes  the  pomegranate  a  highly-prized 
fruit  in  all  warm  countries.  The  liquid  ruby  colour  of 
this  pulp  is  alluded  to  in  the  figurative  description  of 
the  beautiful  complexion  of  the  bride  :  "  Thy  temples 
are  like  a  piece  of  a  pomegranate  within  thy  locks  " 
(Cant.  iv.  3).  The  '•  spiced  wins  of  the  juice  of  the 
pomegranate  "  (Cant.  viii.  2)  is  made  at  the  present  day 
in  the  East  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Solomon. 


The  only  representative  of  the  Gourd  family  {Cacur- 
bitacece)  native  to  England  is  the  wild  bryony,  whose 
long,  creeping  stem  and  shining  heart-shaped  leaves 
abound  in  the  hedges  of  the  south.  Two  species  of 
bryony  are  described  by  Boissier  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jerusalem  and  other  localities  in  Palestine. 
The  bitter  cucumber  or  colocynth,  known  to  us  from 
the  familiar  drug  obtained  from  the  spongy  pulp  in 
which  its  seeds  are  embedded,  is  an  indigenous  plant  in 
Palestine.  It  grows  on  the  shores  of  the  Levant  as 
well  as  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is 
probably  the  wild  gourd  which  was  shred  into  the  pot 
of  pottage  at  Gilgal  by  one  of  the  sons  of  the  proi^hets, 
who  apparently  mistook  it  for  a  good  melon.  The  error 
of  the  young  man  was  discovered  when  the  pottage  was 
being  consumed ;  but  Elisha  delivered  those  who  had 
partaken  of  the  food  by  miraculously  destroying  its 
injurious  qualities  (2  Kings  iv.  38 — 41).  Tlie  squirting 
c-ncumber  [Ecballium  claterium,  Linn.)  is  also  found  in 
Palestine.  It  has  more  active  medical  properties  than 
the  colocynth,  but  its  small  prickly  fruit  was  not  likely 
to  have  been  mistaken  by  any  one  for  a  melon  or  a 
gourd.  In  the  narrative  it  is  said  that  the  "wild 
gourds "  were  gathered  from  "  a  wild  vine."  This 
designation  is  frequently  applied  to  creeping  or  climb- 
ing plants  with  tendrils,  which,  except  in  this  habit  of 
growth,  difl:er  in  all  other  respects  from  the  true  vine. 
The  colocynth  is  probably  also  the  "  vine  of  Sodom,"  as 
Canon  Tristram  lias  suggested,  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  soug  of  Moses:  "Their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom, 
and  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah  ;  their  grapes  are  grapes 
of  gall,  their  clusters  are  bitter  "  (Dent,  xxxii.  32).  It 
"grows  most  abundantly  on  the  barren  sands  near 
Gilgal,  and  all  round  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  low  flats, 
covering  much  ground  with  its  tendrils,  which  reach  a 
prodigious  length  and  bear  great  quantities  of  fruit." 
The  nauseous  taste  of  the  bitter  pulp  of  the  colocynth 
fruit — bitter  as  gall — agrees  with  the  description  of 
the  "grapes"  of  this  vine  of  Sodom. 

The  gourd  which  covered  the  booth  erected  by  Jonah 
on  the  cast  side  of  Nineveh  was,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  one  of  the  climbing  gourds,  whose  largo  leaves 
would  supply  the  angry  prophet  -with  a  grateful  shade 
(Jon.  iv.  5 — 9).  The  sudden  destruction  of  the  plant 
would  follow  naturally  the  injury  done  to  its  stem  by  a 
herbivorous  grub  or  worm.  The  castor-oil  plant  or 
"palmocrist"  {Ricinus  communis,  Linu.),  suggested  in 
the  margin  of  our  Bibles,  and  at  first  proposed  by 
Jerome  as  the  gourd  of  Jonah,  though  common  in  tho 
East,  is  not  an  arbour  plant,  and  does  not  agree  with 
the  narrative. 

Several  species  of  the  Gourd  family,  though  perhaps 
not  indigenous  to  Palestine,  have  been  long  cultivated 
there.  The  cucumber  and  melon  were  well  known  in 
Egypt  to  the  Israelites  during  their  bondage,  and  they 
were  among  tho  good  things  mourned  for  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Numb.  xi.  5).  At  the  present  day  the  melon, 
water-melon,  and  cucumber  are  largely  grown  in  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt,  and  farm  important  articles  of  food  to 
the  people. 
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X. — BASHAN,  GILEAD,  AND  MOAB. 
TBjI^HE  general  character  of  the  country  ea.st 
')%>  °-^  Jordan  has  ah-eady  been  alhided  to  iu 
\0^  general  terms  as  a  wide  taljle-land  of 
undulating  downs,  clothed  with  rich  grass, 
and  dotted  with  the  relics  of  primeval  forests,  through 
which  wind  the  deep  ravines  of  the  Yarmuk,  the 
Jabbok,  and  the  Arnou,  and  we  may  therefore  pass  at 
once  to  an  examination  of  the  three  districts  of  Bashau, 
Gilead,  and  Moab,  into  which  it  was  divided. 


Tlio  limits  of  Bashan  ai-e  defined  iu  the  Bible  as 
being  from  "  the  border  of  Gilead,"  the  river  Yarmuk, 
or  Hieromax,  on  the  south,  to  Mount  Hermon  on  the 
north,  and  from  the  Jordan  valley  on  the  west  to 
Salchah  (SuUdiad),  south-east  of  Jebel  Hauran,  and  the 
border  of  the  Geshurites  and  the  Maaciiatliites  ou  the 
east.  It  was  bestowed  on  the  half -tribe  of  Manasseh, 
together  with  "  half  Gilead,"  and  after  tlio  Capti\-ity 
was  divided  into  the  foiu-  provinces  of  Gaulonitis, 
Auranitis,  Trachonitis,  and  Batanaja,  and  we  may 
perhaps  add  Itursea  or  Jetur,  which  was  conquered  by 
the  children  of  Manasseh  at  a  later  period  (1  Chrou. 
v.  19,  23).  The  oaks  of  the  forests  of  Bashan,  and  the 
wide-spreading  plains  on  which  "  the  strong  bulls  of 
Bashau"  pastured,  appear  to  have  had  a  proverbial 
fame,  but  the  country  itself  has  no  Biblical  history,  and 
its  name  is  found  most  frequently  iu  connection  with 
that  of  King  Og. 

The  province  of  Iturcea,  over  which  Pliilip  was 
tetrarcli  (.Luke  iii.  1),  lay  along  the  base  of  Mount 
Hermon,  and  is  now  called  Jedur,  the  Arabic  form 
of  the  Hebrew  Jetur,  a  name  derived  from  Jetur,  the 
son  of  Ishniael,  who  settled  there.  The  country  is 
undulating,  and,  has  an  extremely  rich  soil,  well  watered 
by  the  streams  which  descend  from  Hermon,  as  well  as 
by  numerous  springs ;  the  rock  is  basalt,  broken  here 
into  deep  chasms,  and  there  rising  in  jagged  rocks  of 
the  most  fantastic  form.  The  province  of  Gaulonitis  is 
nowhere  alluded  to  in  the  Bible ;  but  Golan,  its  chief 
town,  is  mentioned  as  a  city  of  Bashan,  in  the  portion 
of  Manasseh,  which  was  allotted  to  the  Lovites,  and 
as  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge  east  of  Bash.an.  Of  the 
site  of  Golan  nothing  is  known,  but  it  may  have  been 
at  a  place  called  Nawa,  where  there  are  extensive  ruins. 
The  western  boundary  of  Gaulonitis  was  the  Jordan, 
whence  the  ground  rises  abruptly,  presenting  the 
appearance,  to  a  spectator  on  the  western  heights,  of  a 
long  ridge  running  from  Hermon  towards  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead ;  it  is,  however,  nothing  more  than  the 
edge  of  the  plateau,  with  a  few  isolated  hills  not  con- 
nected with  any  mountain  system.  The  plateau  or 
table-land  now  called  Jaidan,  the  Arabic  form  of  the 


Hebrew  Golan,  is  extremely  fertile,  and  provides  abun- 
dant pasturage  for  the  Bedawi  flocks.  It  was  once 
covered  with  thriving  towns  and  villages,  but  with 
the  exception  of  some  dozen,  they  now  lie  waste,  and 
!  their  place  is  occupied  by  the  black  tents  of  the 
Bedawin.  Amongst  these  towns  were  Bethsaida- Julias, 
Gamala,  and  Hippos,  which  we  have  already  noticed 
when  describing  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  Apheca,  the 
modern  Pik,  which  may  possibly  bo  the  Aphek  at  which 
Benhadad  and  his  Syrian  ai'uiy  were  defeated  by  the 
Israelites  (1  Kings  xx.  26—30).  The  plain  of  the 
Jaidan,  like  Jedur,  is  of  volcanic  formation,  a  vast 
field  of  basalt,  watered  by  numerous  winter  torrents 
and  perennial  streams,  which  form  part  of  the  drainage 
system  of  the  Sheriat  cl-Mamlliur  or  Yarmuk ;  and  it 
was  formerly  traversed  by  the  two  Roman  roads  leading 
respectively  from  the  Jisr  Benat  Jakub,  above  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  and  from  Gadara  to  Damascus  ;  of  these 
roads  large  sections  remain  in  an  almost  perfect  state, 
and  one  of  them  must  have  been  the  road  by  which 
Saul  journeyed  to  Damascus,  "  breathing  out  threaten- 
ings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord." 

The  province  of  Trachonitis  lay  to  tho  south  of 
Damascus  and  east  of  Gaulonitis,  and  included  the 
remarkable  district  of  the  Lejah,  with  part  of  the  western 
slopes  of  Jebel  Hauran.  The  Lejah,  which  has  been 
identified  with  "  the  region  of  Argob,  the  kingdom  of 
Og  iu  Bashan,"  containing  sixty  great  cities,  is  a  wild 
mass  of  basaltic  rock,  some  twenty-two  miles  long  by 
fourteen  wide,  vrith  a  clearly- defined  bound.iry,  which  lias 
been  compared  to  a  "  cyclopenn  wall  in  ruins."  Pro- 
fessor Porter  describes  it  as  being  "  wholly  composed 
of  black  basaltic  rock,  which  appears  to  have  issued 
from  innumerable  pores  in  the  earth,  and  to  have  flowed 
oiit  on  every  side  until  tho  plain  was  almost  covered. 
Before  cooling,  it  seems  to  have  been  tossed  like  a  tem- 
pestuous sea,  and  subsequently  to  have  lieen  shattered 
and  rent  by  internal  convulsions.  .  .  .  Deep  fissures 
and  yawning  chasms  with  ragged  broken  sides  intersect 
tho  whole  like  a  network;  while  here  and  there  are 
mounds  of  rock  evidently  forced  upwards  by  some 
mig-hty  agency,  and  then  rent  and  shattered  to  their 
centres.  .  .  .  The  aspect  of  the  whole  when  one  gains 
a  high  point  is  wild  and  savage  in  the  extreme."  Jose- 
phus  tells  us  (Antiq.  xv.  10,  §  1)  that  the  robbers  who 
infested  the  district  lived  in  caves  having  naiTow 
entrances  "  in  which  but  one  could  come  in  at  a  time," 
whUst  the  interiors  were  "  incredibly  large  and  made 
very  wide ;  "  and  ho  adds,  "  the  ground  over  their  liabi- 
t.ations  was  not  very  high,  but  rather  on  a  plain,  while 
the  rocks  are  altogether  hard  and  difficult  to  be  entered 
upon,  unless  any  one  gets  into  the  plain  road  by  the 
guidance  of  another,  for  these  roads  are  not  straight, 
but  have  several  revolutions."     These  descriptions  call 
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to  mind  the  recent  accounts  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
kva  beds  in  which  Captain  Jack  and  his  Modoc  warriors 
were  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  trained  soldiers 
of  the  United  States. 

Trachonitis  is  only  once  mentioned  in  tlie  Bible, 
as  the  region  over  which  Philip  was  tetrarch  (Liike 
iii.  1),  and  it  is  but  rarely  noticed  in  history,  yet 
it  must  formerly  have  been  of  some  importance,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  deserted  towns ; 
indeed,  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  constant 
evidences  which  meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller  that  tliis 
wild,  desolate  region  was  at  one  time  thickly  populated. 
A.raongst  the  more  important  sites  are  Musmeih,  whore 
the  ruius  cover  a  larger  area  than  Jerusalem,  and 
include  many  large  buildings,  such  as  the  Doric 
temple  erected  during  the  reign  of  Aurelius  Antoninus 
and  Lucius  Verus,  which  has  an  inscription  of  much 
interest,  identifying  the  plac«  with  Phseno,  the  capital 
of  Trachon ;  Edhra,  which  is  probably  Edrei,  the  scene 
of  the  great  battle  in  which  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  was 
killed,  "  and  his  sons,  and  all  his  people,  until  there 
was  none  left  him  alive  "  (Numb.  xxi.  33 — 35).  Edhra 
stands  on  a  rocky  promontory  which  projects  from  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  Lejah.  "  The  site,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Porter,  "  is  a  strange  one — without  water,  without 
access,  except  over  rocks  and  through  defiles  which  are 
all  but  impracticable.  Strength  and  security  seem  to 
have  been  the  grand  objects  in  view,  and  to  those  all 
other  advantages  were  sacrificed."  Within  the  walls 
are  the  ruius  of  two  Christian  churches,  one  of  whieJi, 
as  an  inscription  informs  us,  was  converted,  A.D.  516, 
from  a  temple  into  a  church.  Kunawat,  the  Kenath  of 
Numb,  xxxii.  42,  which  Nobah  took,  with  "the  villages 
thereof,  and  called  it  Nobah,  after  his  own  name,"  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  western  slopes  of  Jebel 
Hauran,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  wild  ravine  of  Wady 
Kunawat,  a  tributary  of  the  Tarmuk.  The  ruius  are 
extensive,  and  amongst  them  are  a  theatre,  hippodrome, 
a  large  basilica  of  the  fourth  century,  temples,  and 
many  private  houses  with  stone  doors  tastefully  orna- 
mented with  fruit  and  flowers.  Not  far  from  Kunawat 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  remains  in  the  country, 
the  temple  of  Siah,  which,  according  to  inscriptions  in 
Greek  and  Aramaic,  was  built  in  honour  of  Baal  Samin, 
and  contained  a  statue  of  Herod ;  its  chief  interest, 
however,  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  was  erected 
at  the  same  period  as  Herod's  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and 
that  in  its  construction  it  offers  many  points  of  resem- 
blance to  what  wo  know  of  that  buikling. 

The  province  of  Batanoea  comprised  the  mountain- 
range  of  Jebel  Hauran,  except  the  western  slope,  which 
is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  composed  of  hills  of  moderate 
elevation  and  easy  gradients,  covered  with  wood  and 
cultivation.  Tho  name  BatancOa  still  lingers  in  the 
small  town  of  Bathaniyeh,  on  the  northern  spurs  of 
Jebel  I-^aurau,  and  Wetzstein  has  shown  that  the  proper 
name  of  the  whole  range  is  Ard  el-Bathaniyeh.  Among 
tho  many  ancient  sites  are  Suweideh,  next  to  Busrah 
the  most  extensive  ruins  in  tho  country,  but  of  which 
the  history  is  entirely  lost ;  and  Sulkhad  (Salchah),  men- 


tioned as  one  of  the  limits  of  Bashan.  Tlie  ruins  of  the 
latter  place  are  situated  at  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  Jebel  Hauran,  and  include  many  important  buildings 
and  private  houses  with  their  massive  stone  walls,  stone 
doors,  and  stone  roofs,  in  an  almost  perfect  state. 

The  province  of  Auranitis,  the  Aurau  mentioned  by 
Ezekiel  in  defining  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the 
Promised  Land,  aud  the  modern  Hauran,  was  situated 
between  Gaulonitis  aud  Batanaea.  It  consisted  of  the 
great  fertile  plain  which  extends  to  the  west  and  south 
of  Jebel  Hauran.  and  is  now  known  as  En  Nukhrah. 
This  plain  is  perfectly  flat,  and  its  soil  is  extremely  rich, 
whilst  over  its  surface  are  scattered  the  ruins  of  innu- 
merable towns  aud  villages.  Under  the  reigns  of  the 
Herods  and  Agrippas,  and  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  province  of  Auranitis  attained  to  a  considerable 
degi-ee  of  prasperity,  which  was  only  stopped  by  the 
Moslem  invasion.  Amongst  the  iascriptions  found  at 
Busrah,  the  chief  town,  the  names  of  Malichus,  the 
opponent  of  Herod  tVe  Great,  and  Harethath  Philo- 
demus,  who  held  Damascus,  and  governed  it  by  an 
ethnarch,  at  tho  time  of  St.  Paul's  escape,  have  been 
found.  The  most  important  town  of  Auranitis  was 
Bostra,  the  modern  Busrah,  and  perhaps,  though  it  is 
by  no  means  certain,  the  Bozrah  in  the  land  of  Moab 
mentioned  by  Jeremiah.  The  ruins  are  very  extensive, 
and  comprise  a  triumphal  arch,  a  temple,  two  Roman 
gateways,  a  great  mosque,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Omar ;  a  church,  erected  iu  513  A.D.,  a  large  castle,  and 
other  important  buildings.  Bostra  was  also  the  centre 
from  which  the  roads  traversing  the  country  east  of 
Jordan  radiated,  and  the  great  trunk  roads  from  Arabia, 
to  Damascus  and  the  north,  aud  from  Palestine  to 
Busrah  on  tho  Euphrates,  passed  through  it. 

Perhaps  tho  most  striking  feature  in  the  Hauran,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  whole  district  comprised  in  the  ancient> 
territory  of  Bashan,  is  tho  almost  exclusive  use  of  stone 
in  the  buildings,  whether  basilicas  with  their  lofty  gal- 
leries, or  private  houses  with  their  different  chambers  and 
outhouses.  There  is  n.o  wood  in  the  country,  and  tho 
only  material  available  being  a  hard  basalt,  the  builders 
were  obligeol  to  resort  to  a  combination  of  arches  as  a. 
means  of  covering  great  spaces.  Tlie  arches  were  built 
in  parallel  lines,  and  supported  walls,  on  which  large  flat 
slabs  were  laid,  fitting  perfectly  together,  aud  forming 
a  roof,  on  which  a  layer  of  earth  was  generally  placed. 
The  doors  were  also  of  stone — sometimes  of  a  single 
slab,  sometimes  with  two  leaves,  but  in  either  case 
turning  easily  on  socket-hinges.  Many  of  the  doors 
may  still  be  seen  swinging  on  their  hinges,  and  in  some 
of  the  inscriptions  reference  is  made  to  tho  diffi-culties 
met  with  in  their  construction;  the  doors  of  small 
recesses  in  the  sides  of  the  walls  and  the  shutters  of  the 
windows  were  made  of  the  same  material  and  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  date  of  these  private  houses  has 
been  matter  of  some  dispute.  Some  writers  are  of 
opinion  that  they  date  from  the  reign  of  the  giant  king 
of  Bashan,  but  this  view  can  scarcely  be  maintained  in 
the  face  of  recent  investigation.  It  is  certaiuly  probable 
that  the  old  inhabitants  of  Bashan,  having  no  other 
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material,  built  theii-  houses  of  stone,  and  tliere  may  pos- 
sibly be  remnants  of  these  in  tlio  country,  but  by  far  the 
laro-or  number  of  the  private  dweUing-places  and  tombs 
now  standing  date  from  the  Christian  ijeriod;  this  is 
proved  by  inscriptions,  and  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
pagan  inscriptions  are  not  in  situ,  but  are  generally 
found  in  later  buildings.  Christianity,  according  to  Do 
Vogiie,  "  penetrated  very  early  into  these  regions,  and  it 
counted  numerous  adepts,  organised  in  hierarchic  order, 
when  Constantine  gave  it  peace ;  and  accordingly,  from 
the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  inscriptions  are 
found  pointing  out  the  existence  of  a  strong  and  active 
Christian  society,  building  houses,  porticoes,  cisterns, 
hostelries,  basilicas,  churches,  tombs,  &c.,  in  honour  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  and  of  the  saints  who  were  most 
widely  worshipped." 

GILEAD, 

sometimes  called  "  Mount  Gilead,"  and  "  the  land  of 
Gilead,"  extended  from  the  river  Tarmuk  on  the  north 
to  the  borders  of  Moab  on  the  south,  that  is,  to  the 
Wady  Mojib  or  Arnon.  It  would  appear  that  at  a 
very  early  period  the  Moabite  territory  extended  far 
to  the  north  of  the  Arnon,  and  embraced  the  "  plain 
coimtry"  or  Mishor,  and  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
Jordan  Valley,  but  that  when  the  Israelites  reached 
the  country  the  Moabites  had  been  driven  out  by 
Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  who  was  in  possession 
and  living  at  Heshbon.  On  the  defeat  of  Sihon  at 
the  decisive  battle  of  Jahaz  the  country  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Israelites,  and  was  afterwards  given  to 
Reuben  and  Gad,  but  this  particular  district,  the 
modern  "  Belka,"  still  retained  the  distinctive  name  of 
"  Mishor,"  or  sometimes  the  "  land  of  Moab,"  and  the 
plains  east  of  Jordan  were  also  known  as  the  Arboth 
Moab,  or  "  plains  of  Moab."  Between  the  Tarmuk  and 
the  Jabbok  (Wady  Zerka)  rise  the  m-ountaius  of  Jebel 
Ajlun,  presenting  a  uniform  outline  when  viewed  from 
tie  west,  but  assuming  a  more  prominent  appearance 
■when  approached  from  the  cast,  a  feature  on  which  Dr. 
Beke  dwells  particulai'ly  in  his  account  of  a  journey 
from  Damascus  to  Nablus  through  the  Hauran.  This 
district  is  "  the  half  of  Gilead  "  over  which  Og  reigned, 
and  which  was  afterwards  given,  with  all  Bashan,  to 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh ;  so,  too,  it  wa.s  in  this 
northern  Gilead  that  Laliau  overtook  Jacob  where  he 
had  "  pitched  his  tent  in  the  mount,"  possibly  not  far 
from  the  modern  Tibneh,  and  liere  a  heap  of  stones 
was  thrown  up  to  mark  the  boundary  between  the 
two  families,  and  called  Galeed,  "  the  heap  of  witness," 
possiljly  a  xilay  on  the  original  name  Gilead.  To  tlio 
south  of  the  great  chasm  of  the  Jabbok  lie  the  hills 
of  Jebel  Jelad  (Gilead),  the  loftiest  summit  of  which, 
Jebel  Osha,  overlooks  the  whole  of  the  Belka,  or 
elevated  plain,  that  extends  right  down  to  the  Arnon. 
The  hiUs  north  and  south  of  tho  Jabbok  are  well  culti- 
vated, and  are  in  places  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  the 
descendants  of  the  oaks  of  Bashan;  the  country  pre- 
sents some  of  the  most  rural  scenery  in  Palestine,  open 
forest  glades  with  luxuriant  grass,  and  a  rich  variety  of 
wild  flowers.     The  plain  of  tlie  Belka  is  bordered  on 


the  east  by  a  low  chain  of  hills  which  separate  it  from 
the  eastern  desert,  and  on  the  west  rise  a  series  of 
heights  overlooking  the  deep  chasm  of  the  Jordan 
Valley,  whilst  its  surface  is  dotted  with  isolated  hills  or 
tells,  on  which  the  ancient  cities  were  built.  In  this 
southern  half  of  Gilead  were  situated  Mount  Abarim, 
Mount  Nebo,  Pisgah,  and  Peor,  which  are  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  approach  of  the  Israelites  to 
the  Promised  Land  and  the  death  of  Moses.  It  was 
this  rich  district  of  Gilead,  with  its  abundant  pasturage 
"a  place  for  cattle,"  that  the  two  tribes  of  Gad  and 
Reuben  desired  for  their  "_very  great  multitude  of 
cattle,"  and  in  which- they  afterwards  led  a  pastoral 
life,  to  which  there  aie  several  allusions  in  the  Bible. 
It  was  at  Mahanaim  in  Gilead  that  Abner  rallied  the 
Israelites  after  their  defeat  on  Mount  Gilboa,  and  that 
David  took  refuge  when  ilecing  from  Absalom;  in  ono 
of  the  forests  of  Gilead  Absalom  was  caught  in  tho 
thick  boughs  of  a  terebinth,  and  through  the  same 
country  our  Lord  passed  on  his  last  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

Amongst  the  more  important  places  in  Gilead  were 
Gadara  (Umm  Keis1,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in 
connection  mth  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ;  Gerasa  ( Jerasli),  a 
large  town,  on  a  little  stream  fringed  with  oleanders 
that  falls  into  tho  Jabbok,  which  in  the  time  of  Jeromo 
gave  its  name  to  the  country.  Gerasa  is  not  alhided  to 
in  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible,  but  some  MSS. 
read  "  Gerasenes "  for ''  Gergeseues "  in  Matt.  viii.  28.  The 
town  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  having  been  "burned 
by  the  Jews  during  the  last  war  with  the  Romans,  but 
it  afterwards  recovered,  and  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Antonines  (138 — 180  A.D.)  was  adorned  with  those  mag- 
nificent buildings,  temples,  and  palaces,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  the  most  striking  and  beautifid  in  Palestine. 
Amongst  these  ruins  arc  those  of  a  colonnade  which 
ran  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  temples,  theatres, 
and  gateways,  many  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
At  tlie  foot  of  Jebel  Osha  is  Es  Salt,  a  Large  town 
pictttresquely  sittiated  on  a  partially  isolated  hill,  tho 
slopes  of  which  are  terraced  for  the  culture  of  the 
olive  and  the  vine  ;  the  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  one- 
sixth  are  Christians,  are  hardy  and  courageous,  and  able 
to  hold  their  own  against  the  marauding  Bedawin.  Es 
Salt  has  generally  been  identified  with  Ramoth-gilead, 
the  city  of  refuge  for  the  tril:e  of  Gad  ;  but  its  position 
does  not  altogether  answer  tho  requirements  of  the 
Bible  narrative,  and  Jilad,  north  of  Jebel  Osha,  and 
Jerash  have  been  proposed  as  more  suitable  sites  for 
the  great  fortress.  Ramoth-gilead,  being  within  tho 
limits  of  Gad,  must  have  been  sotith  of  the  Jabbok  or 
on  it,  and  from  the  part  which  it  played  during  tho 
wars  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Syrians  we  may 
infer  that  it  occupied  an  important  strategical  jiosition, 
perhaps  commanding  a  pass  leading  from  the  Jordan 
Valley  to  the  plateau  ;  until,  however,  the  country  lias 
been  properly  surveyed,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any 
definite  conclusion.  It  was  at  Ramoth-gilead  that 
Ahab  lost  his  life  during  the  joint  expedition,  with 
Jehoshaphat,  to  recover  tho  city  which  had  been  seized 
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Iby  Beuhadad  iu   the  reigu  of   Omri ;    a  second  and 

successful  attempt  was  made  by  Joram,  who,  however, 
was  wounded  so  severely  that  ho  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Jezreel,  leaving  Jehu  in  command  of  the  conquered 
city.  Tlio  anointment  of  Jehu  as  king  over  Israel, 
his  i-ebelliou  against  Joram,  and  sudden  departure  from 
Ramoth-gilead  for  Jezreel,  where  the  last  scene  of  the 
successful  conspiracy  was  accomplished,  are  minutely 
and  gi'aphically  descriljcd  iu  2  Kings  ix. 

South-east  of  Es  Salt  arc  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Amman,  situated  on  either  side  of  a  small  stream, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  old  to^vn  and  flows  through 
it.  Amman  is  the  Rabbah  or  Rabbath-amuion  of  the 
Bible,  but  it  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Phila- 
delphia from  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  ruins  are 
amongst  the  most  remarkable  in  Palestine,  and  include 
ail  immense  theatre  partly  excavated  in  the  rock,  a 
mausoleum,  odeum,  temples,  a  church,  a  citadel  and 
other  public  buildings,  but  they  date  from  the  Roman 
period,  and  no  traces  have  yet  been  discovered  of  the 
presence  of  the  Israelites.  The  whole  place  is  now 
desolate,  and  only  visited  by  wandering  Bedawin  witli 
their  flocks,  recalling  the  iirophecy  of  Ezekicl,  "  I  will 
make  Rabbah  a  stable  for  camels,  and  the  Ammonites 
a  couching-placo  for  flocks  "  (xxv.  6).  Rabbah  is  the 
only  city  of  the  Ammonites  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and 
its  chief  interest  is  derived  from  the  long  siege  which 
it  sustained  during  the  reign  of  David;  at  the  end, 
apparently,  of  about  two  ye^rs  the  lower  town  was  taken 
by  Joab  ;  but  the  citadel  remained,  and  the  honour 
of  its  capture  was  reserved  for  David  himself.  The 
importance  attached  to  the  operations  against  Rabbah. 
is  attested  by  the  unusual  fact  of  the  presence  of  the 
ark  with  the  army,  and  tlie  length  of  the  siege  shows 
that  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  very  great  strength. 
During  the  period  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments the  town  became  of  great  importance,  and,  as 
we  gather  from  Josephus,  was  the  scene  of  several 
contests. 

To  the  south-west  of  Amman  is  Hesban  (Heshbon), 
the  royal  city  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  standing 
on  a  hill  which  rises  above  the  general  level  of  the 
plateau.  The  existing  ruins  are  of  little  interest,  but 
there  are  numerous  cisterns,  and  a  large  reservoir, 
which  may  call  to  mind  the  passage  in  the  Sonjf  of 
Solomon,  "Thine  eyes  are  like  the  fish-pools  in  Hesh- 
bon."  The  fountain  of  Hesban,  in  the  valley  of  the 
same  name,  is  described  by  Captain  Warren  as  a  "  de- 
lightful spot,  a  large  volume  of  water  rushing  straight 
out  of  the  side  of  the  rock."  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Hesban  are  the  ruins  of  El  Al  (Elealeh),  Main  (Baal- 
ineon),  and  Medeba  (Madaba) ;  but  the  place  of  chief 
interest  is,  undouljtedly,  Jebcl  Nebbeh,  wliicli,  iu  all  pro- 
bability, is  the  Mount  Nebo  of  the  Bible.  Mount  Nebo 
is  only  mentioned  twice  in  Scripture  (Deut.  xxxii.  49; 
xxxiv.  1),  but  in  both  these  passages  its  position  is  so 
distinctly  defined  as  being  "  over  against  Jericho,"  that 
it  is  extraordinary  to  find  its  true  position  unknown 
until  the  name  was  recovered  by  Mons.  de  Saulcy,  in 
1853.     Since  that  date  it  has  been  visited  by  the  Due 


de  Luynes,  Dr.  Tristram,  Captain  Warren,  and  many 
others,  and  a  complete  survey  lias  recently  been  made 
of  the  district  by  the  American  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund;  unfortunately,  this  has  not  yet  been  published, 
and  we  must  attempt  to  reconcUo  the  very  discordant 
accounts  of  the  view  from  the  summit  which  have  been 
given  by  different  travellers.  Jebel  Nebbeh  is  a  hiU 
on  tlie  edge  of  the  swelling  ground  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Belka,  and  to  the  south-west  of  Hesban ; 
its  elevation  is  2,670  feet  above  the  sea,  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  and  though  the  ground 
to  the  north-east  is  some  two  Imndred  feet  higher,  there 
is  no  other  hill  of  equal  height  overlooking  the  Jordan 
valley  till  we  come  to  Jebel  Osha  on  the  north,  and 
Jebel  Attarus  on  the  south,  neither  of  which  can  by 
any  possibility  be  said  to  be  "  over  against  Jericho." 
The  view  embraces  the  whole  western  range  from  far 
south  of  Hebron  to  the  mountains  of  Galilee,  and  the 
Jordan  valley  as  far  as  Kurn  Surtabeh ;  to  the  north 
the  view  is  obstructed  by  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  but 
according  to  Dr.  Tristram,  the  moimtains  of  the  Hauran 
can  be  seen  through  a  dejjression  in  these  hills,  and  he 
believes  that  on  a  clear  day  the  summit  of  Hermon 
might  be  seen  rising  over  the  Jordan ;  to  the  north-east 
tliere  is  higher  ground,  and  to  the  south  Jebel  Attarus 
closes  the  landscajie.  In  Deut.  xxxiv.  2,  "the  utmost 
sea "  is  mentioned  as  the  limit  of  Moses'  view ;  this 
appears  to  refer  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  is  just 
possiljle,  though  it  has  not  been  accurately  ascertained, 
tliat  under  favom'able  circumstances  the  sea  may  be  seen 
through  the  great  depression  of  the  plain  of  Esdi-aelou. 
On  tlic  northern  slopes  of  Jebel  Nebbeh  are  the  ruins 
of  Nebbeh  (Nebo),  a  town  taken  possession  of  and  re- 
built by  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  which  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Heshbon,  Elealeh,  and  Baal-meon.  places 
that  are  not  far  distant  from  it.  Dr.  Robinson  gives  the 
name  in  his  list  of  places  in  the  Be.'ka,  and  indicates 
the  position  in  which  it  should  be  looked  for  by  future 
travellers.  Captain  Warren  describes  the  ruins  as  "a 
confused  heap  of  stones,  300  yards  from  east  to  west, 
and  100  from  north  to  south."  In  a  ravine  forming 
the  northern  boundary  of  Jebel  Nebbeh  are  the  springs 
of  Moses,  "  Ayun  Musa,"  gushing  out  of  the  limestone 
rock,  and  running  down  the  ravine  iu  a  succession  of 
cascades  from  twenty  to  thu-ty  feet  high;  up  this 
ravine  Moses  may  possibly  have  passed  on  his  way  to 
Mount  Nebo,  and  here  too  may  be  the  valley  "over 
against  Beth-peor"  iu  which  he  was  buried.  No  traces 
of  the  name  Pisgah  have  been  found,  but  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  district  or  mountain,  elsewhere 
called  the  momitain  of  Abarim,  of  which  Nebo  was  the 
"head"'  or  culminating  point.  There  is  another  spot 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Pisgah  which  has  not 
yet  been  identified,  "tho  Poor,"  from  whence  Balaam 
"  saw  Israel  abiding  according  to  their  tribes ; "  this 
may  probably  be  looked  for  on  one  of  the  spurs  of  the 
eastern  hills  to  the  north  of  Jebel  Nebbeh,  which  com- 
mands a  better  view  of  the  plain  of  Jordan  (Seisaban) 
than  that  obtained  from  Mount  Nebo. 

To  the  south-east  of  Hesban,  Dr.  Tristram  discovered 
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ihe  ruins  of  the  important  Roman  town  of  Ziza,  one 
of,  the  chief  mOitary  stations  of  the  province,  at  which 
the  Dalmatian  cavalry  were  quartered ;  and  to  the  east 
of  this  the  remains  of  the  magnificent  paLace  of  Mashita, 
its  walls  covered  with  elaborate  and  beautiful  carving, 
iardly  injured  by  time  or  man.  "  Every  inch  of  their 
surface  and  all  the  interstices  are  carved  with  fretted 
work,  representing  animals,  fruit,  and  foliage,  Ln  endless 
variety."  "  There  are  upwards  of  fifty  animals  in  all 
sorts  of  attitudes,  but  generally  drinking  together  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  vase.  Lions,  winged  lions, 
buffaloes,  gazelle,  jmnthers,  Ij'nx,  men ;  in  one  case  a 
man  with  a  basket  of  fruit,  in  another  a  man's  head 
with  a  dog  below ;  peacocks,  partridges,  parrots,  and 
other  birds."  This  grand  palace  Mr.  Fergusson  refers 
"  to  the  Sassanian  dynasty  of  Persian  kings,  and  to  the 
history  of  Cliosroes  II.,"  fixing  the  date  to  bo  614  a.d. 

Almost  due  south  of  Jebej  Nebbeh,  and  overlooking 
the  Dead  Sea,  is  Jobel  Attarus,  on  the  slopes  of  which  are 
the  ruins  of  Attarus,  the  Ataroth  built  by  the  children 
of  Gad  in  the  laud  of  Gilead  (Numb,  xxxii.  34);  and 
about  three  miles  to  the  south-east  are  those  of  Kureiyat, 
situated  "  on  sister  hillocks,  half  a  mile  apart,"  repre- 
senting either  the  Kerioth  or  Kiriathaim  of  Jer.  xlviii. 
23,  24,  towns  in  the  plain  country  named  in  the  denun- 
ciations against  Moab.  Still  further  to  the  south-east 
are  the  ruins  of  Dhiban  (Dibon),  mentioned  in  Numb, 
xxxii.  3,  34,  and  also  in  Jer.  xlviii.  18,  "  Thou  daughter 
that  dost  inhabit  Dibon,  come  down  from  thy  glory,  and 
sit  in  thirst ;  for  the  sjioiler  of  Moab  shall  come  upon 
thee,  and  ho  shall  destroy  thy  strongholds."  Like  so 
many  other  Moabite  towns,  Dibon  was  budt  on  two 
adjacent  knolls  locally  called  harith,  a  word  iden- 
tical with  the  Hebrew  haresh  or  haraseth,  which  had 
much  puzzled  commentators  until  Professor  Palmer 
found  this  explanation  of  the  diificulty  in  the  present 
local  idiom  of  the  country.  A  wall  runs  round  the 
town,  and  just  within  the  gateway  the  famous  Moabite 
stone,  containing  an  inscription  of  King  Mesha,  was 
found.  The  extreme  importance  of  the  Moabite  stone 
cannot  bo  exaggerated,  but  it  will  bo  sufficient  to 
mention  here  that  the  inscription  gives  a  brief  account 
of  King  Mesha  and  his  father,  tells  of  the  victorious 
campaigns  of  the  former,  and  contains  a  record  of  the 
rebuilding  of  certain  cities  in  Moab ;  among  the  names 
which  appear  are  Jehovah,  Israel,  Omri,  Chemosh, 
Dibon,  Biuil-meon,  Horonaim,  Kerioth,  &c.  A  short 
distance  south  of  Dhiban,  on  the  "  brink "  of  the 
torrent  Arnon  (Wady  Mojib),  are  the  featureless  ruins 
of  Araar,  the  ancient  Aroer,  the  southern  point  of  the 
territory  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  after- 
wards of  the  tribe  of  Reuben. 

MOAB. 

The  Wady  Mojib,  or  Arnon,  which  formed  the 
bouudai-y  between  Moab  and  the  Amorites,  and  at  a 
later  period  between  Moab  and  Israel,  is  a  tremendous 
ravine,  more  than  2,000  feet  deep,  which  cuts  its  way 
through  the  plateau,  and  discharges  its  waters  into 
the  Dead  Sea.     The   district  soutli  of   the  Arnon   is 


termed  in  Ruth  i.  1,  2, "  the  country  of  Moab,"  and  may 
be  considered  as  Moab  proper ;  but,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously explaiuetl,  Moab  extended  at  one  period  much 
further  to  the  north,  over  the  district  called  the  "  land 
of  Moab"  in  Deut.  i.  5,  and  embraced  the  plain  of 
Seisaban,  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  termed  in  the  Bible 
Arboth  Moab,  or  the  plain  of  Shittim.  On  the  south, 
Moab  extended  to  the  borders  of  the  Wady  Sidiyeh,  or 
Soil  Gharabi,  down  which  runs  a  fine  stream,  which  is 
probably  the  brook  Zered,  that  lay  between  Moab  and 
Edam,  and  was  the  proper  term  of  the  Israelites'  wan- 
dering. The  character  of  this  portion  of  the  country 
is  very  similar  to  that  north  of  Wady  Mojib,  an  elevated 
plateau,  with  a  rich  soil,  providing  abundant  pasturage 
for  the  flocks  of  tl-ie  Bodawin,  as  it  formerly  did  for 
those  of  the  Moabites,  whose  pastoral  character  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  country  paid  a  tribute 
to  Ahab  of  100,000  rams,  and  the  same  number  of 
wethers  mth  their  fleeces.  The  relations  between  the 
Moabites  and  Israelites  appear  to  have  been  of  a  mixed 
character;  the  story  of  Ruth  points  to  a  friendly  inter- 
course between  the  two  peoples  at  that  time,  and  at  a 
later  period  we  find  David's  father  and  mother  dwelling 
with  the  king  of  Moab  "  all  the  while  that  David  was 
in  the  hold  "  (1  Sam.  xxii.  4)  ;  but  with  the  exception  of 
these  instances,  the  relations  were  hostile  rather  than 
amicable.  One  Moabite  king,  Eglon,  reigned  at  Jericho 
for  eighteen  years,  when  ho  was  killed  by  Ehud  (Judg. 
iii.).  Saul  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  made  a 
successful  expedition  against  Moab,  and  David  "  smote 
Moab.  and  measured  them  with  a  line,  casting  them  to 
the  ground"  (2  Sam.  viii.  2).  We  have  already,  in  the 
article  "  Judaea,"  alluded  to  the  Moabite  invasion  of 
Judaea  during  the  reign  of  Jehoshapliat,  which  ended 
so  disastrously  to  the  invaders ;  this  appears  to  have 
been  followed  by  the  joint  expedition  of  Jehoshaphat, 
Jehoram,  and  the  king  of  Edom,  who,  passing  roimd 
tlie  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  overran  the  countiy, 
throwing  down  the  walls  of  the  towns,  laying  waste 
the  land,  stopping  the  wells,  and  felling  all  the  trees 
(2  Kings  iii.  H — 27).  In  the  time  of  Isaiah,  however, 
Moab  seems  to  have  regained  its  former  prosperity, 
and  to  have  obtained  possession  of  many  of  the  towns 
which  at  one  time  belonged  to  Reuben. 

To  the  south  of  Wady  Mojib  are  the  ruins  of  Shilian, 
ui  which  the  name  of  Sihon  is  preserved,  and  perhaps 
some  memory  of  the  great  battle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arnon.  About  ten  miles  to  the  south  are  the  ruins  of 
Rabba,  the  ancieut  Ar  or  Ar  of  Moab,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal places  of  Moab.  The  ruins  are  chiefly  of  the 
Roman  epoch,  but  there  aro  also  many  remains  of  the 
old  Moabite  city.  StlU  further  to  the  south  is  Kerak, 
the  Kir  Moab  of  Isa.  xv.  1,  and  the  Kir-haresh, 
Hareseth,  or  Haraseth  of  other  passages  in  the  Bible. 
The  position  of  Kerak  must  have  marked  it  out  from 
the  earliest  times  as  a  suitable  site  for  a  great  fortress. 
The  platform  on  which  the  town  stands  is  triangular  in 
shape,  and  protected  on  two  sides  by  great  ravines, 
more  than  1,000  feet  deep,  with  steep,  rugged  sides, 
whilst   on    the    third    it    is    connected   with   the   en- 
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circling  hills  by  a  narrow  neck,  wliicli  falls  away  from 
tile  walls.  The  platform  was  surrounded  by  strong 
walls,  to  which  additional  protection  was  given  by 
scarping  the  rock  below,  and  the  only  entrances  to 
the  town  were  through  two  tunnels  cut  in  the  rock 
beneath  the  wall.  The  ruins,  especially  of  the  great 
towers  erected  by  the  Crusaders,  are  very  striking. 
and  give  the  impression  of  great  strength  ;  in  fact, 
before  the  invention  of  fire-arms  the  place  was  quito 


impregnable.  It  was  to  Kir-haraseth  that  King  Mesha 
retreated  bofoi'O  the  united  forces  of  the  three  kings, 
and  here,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  break  through  the 
besieging  force,  "  he  took  his  eldest  son  that  should 
have  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  offered  him  for  a  burnt- 
offering  on  tlie  wall"  (2  Kings  iii.  27).  During  the 
Crusades  Kerak  became,  under  King  Fulke,  an  im- 
jjortant  station,  and  in  1183  a.d.  successfully  with- 
stood an  attack  by  Saladin  and  his  brother. 


BOOKS   OF  THE   OLD  TESTAMENT. 

THE    BOOK    OF    ESTHER. 


BY    THE    REV.    CANON    KAWLINSON,    M.A.,    CAMDEN    PROPESSOE    OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY  IN    THE    UNIVERSITY    OP   OXFORD. 

fw|^SsHE  place  of   Esther  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 
^-'  '^    -      is    between    Ecclesiastes    and  Daniel,  at 


the  head  of  what  may  be  called  the 
second  portion  of  the  Hagiographa.'  Its 
Ordinai-y  name  among  the  Jews  is  megillath  Esther, 
"  the  roll  of  Esther,"  or,  more  shortly,  megillah,  "  the 
roll,"  since  it  was  always  written  on  a  separate  roll, 
which  was  read  through  at  the  Feast  of  Purim."  Tho 
Greek  translators  shortened  megillath  Esther  into 
"Esther,"  and  placed  the  book  between  Judith  and 
Job.  The  place  in  which  Esther  stands  in  the  English 
Bible  it  owes  to  Luther,  who  probably  regarded  it  as 
the  latest  of  the  historical  books. 

The  canonicity  of  Esther  has  been  widely  questioned. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews  had  ever  any  doubt 
upou  tho  point;  on  the  contrary,  they  held  Esther  in 
peculiar  honour,  sometimes  uniting  it  with  the  Penta- 
teuch in  their  copies,  and  going  so  far  as  to  say,  by  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  their  teachers,' 
that  "  on  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  the  prophetical 
books  and  the  Hagiographa  would  pass  away,  while 
Esther  and  tho  Pentateuch  would  endure  for  ever." 
But  in  the  Christian  Church  objection  was  made  to 


fact  that  the  book  does  not  contain  the  name  of  God, 
or  any  distinctly  religious  teaching,  may  have  weighed 
against  its  claim  to  be  considered  a  part  of  God's  word  ; 
but  probably  tho  feeling  against  it  in  the  ancient  Church 
arose  mainly  out  of  the  circumstance  that  the  Esther 
which  they  had  in  their  hands  was  not  the  Hebrew 
work,  but  the  interpolated  Esther  of  the  Septuagint, 
which  was  natm-ally,  and  in  a  certain  sense  rightly, 
placed  upon  a  par  with  Tobit,  Judith,  and  other 
Apocryphal  productions.  In  modern  times  the  feeling 
has  been  against  tho  Hebrew  Esther,  and  has  been 
grounded  mainly  on  supposed  historical  difficulties  and 
improbabilities,  which  have  been  thought  to  show  that 
it  could  not  be  an  authentic  narrative. 

It  will  bo,  perhaps,  best  to  examine,  in  the  first 
instance,  these  latest  objections,  since,  if  they  can  be 
established,  the  whole  work  is  invalidated.  If  they 
are  proved  to  be  unsound,  the  question  will  then  arise, 
whether  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek  book  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  true  "  Esther ;"  and  if  the  Hebrew  book  is  pre- 
ferred, we  shall  have  to  consider  whether  the  scantiness 
of  the  religious  element,  and  the  omission  of  the  name 
of  God  from  it,  are  sufficient  to  deprive  it  of  canonicity. 
If  this  question  be  decided   in   the   negative,   it   will 


Esther  at  a  very  early   period.     Melito    of  Sardis,  in 

the  second  century,  excluded  it  from  the  canon  ;*•  and  j  be  interesting,  in  conclusion,  to  inquire  what  is  the 
Ms  example  was  followed  by  Junilius,'  by  Gregory  of  !  probable  date  of  the  work,  who  was  its  probable  author, 
Nazianzen,"  by  Athanasius  (or  the  author  of  the  Sy-  '  what  are  its  most  marked  characteristics,  and  how  we 
nopsis  SacrcB  Scriptiirw,^  which  passes  under  his  name),     may  account  for  that  whicli  is  tho  most  striking  feature 


by  Nicephorus,  by  Leontius,  by  Callistus,  and  others. 
At  the  time  of  tho  Reformation  Luther  expressed 
himself  adverse  to  tho  canonicity  of  the  book;^  and 
more  recently  several  writers  of  repute,  as  Niebuhr,  Do 
Wette,  Mr.  Theodore  Parker,  and  Dr.  Davidson,  have 


of  all — the  complete  absence  of  tho  name  of  God,  and 
the  almost  complete  absence  of  any  distinct  religious 
teaching. 

The  historical  objections  raised  to  the  Book  of  Esther 
are  chiefly  the  following' : — (1)  The  Persian  king  in- 


taken  the  same  side.     It  is  not  clear  on  what  grounds  j  tended  by  Ahasuorus  seems  to  be  Xerxes.     As  Esther 
tho  doubt  originally  rested.      Perhaps  with  some,  tho  j  cannot   be   identified  with  Amestris,  the   daughter  of 

Otanes,  who  really  ruled  Xerxes,  the  whole  story  of  her 


1  The  first  portion  cousists  of  the  poetical  books— the  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Job,  Canticles,  Lamentations,  and  Ecclesiastes ;  tlie 
Becoud,  of  the  historical  books— Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
and  Chronicles.  Ruth  is  improperly  placed  in  the  Hagiographa  by 
the  Infer  Jews  only. 

2  See  Carpzov,  Introditctio  arl  Libros  Blblicos,  c.  sx.,  §  1. 

3  Mainimiiiles,  quoted  by  Carpzov,  c.  XX..  §6,  p.  301). 

■•  Ap.  Eiiseb.,  U.  E.  iv.  26.  *  De  Parlilitis  Divince  Lcgis,  vi.  3. 

«  Op.  vol.  ii.,  p.  98.  7  Pp.  63  and  133. 

8  De  Sertio  ArUtrio,  p.  118;  Collog.  Coixvh:  i.  30,  6. 


being  made  queen,  and  of  her  great  power  and  influence, 
becomes  impossible.  (2)  A  Persian  king  would  never 
have  invited  his  queen  to  a  carousal.     (3)  The  honours 

5  These  arguments  will  be  found  in  the  following  worlts : — De 
■Wette.  Ehileiturtg  in  d.  Alt.  Test.,  §  1!)S;  Theodore  Parker,  T.aiisla- 
tion  of  De  Wette,  with  AddiUmis,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  340 — 345;  and  David- 
son, Introduction  to  tJie  Old  Testament,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  157 — ltJ3. 
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said  to  have  been  paid  to  Mordecai  are  excessive.  (4) 
The  marriage  of  Ahasuerus  to  a  Jewess  is  impossible, 
since  tlie  Persian  queens  were  taken  exchisively  from 
the  families  of  the  Seven  Conspirators.  (5)  Esther's 
conceahnent  of  her  Jewish  descent,  and  Hamau's  igno- 
rance of  her  relationship  to  Mordecai,  are  highly  im- 
probable. (6)  The  two  murderous  decrees,  the  long 
notice  given,  and  the  tameness  ascribed  to  both  Jews 
and  Persians,  are  incredible.  (7)  The  massacre  of  more 
than  76,000  Persians  by  the  Jews  in  a  single  day, 
witliout  the  loss  (so  far  as  appears)  of  a  man,  transcends 
belief,  and  is  an  event  of  such  a  nature  that  no  amount 
of  historical  e\'idence  woidd  render  it  credible. 

The  first  of  these  difficidties  is  perhaps  tlio  greatest ; 
for  it  is  true  that  "  profane  writers  tell  us  of  one  wife  of 
Xerxes  only,  whoso  name  is  Amestris,  and  who  is  not  a 
Jewess,  but  the  daughter  of  a  great  Persian  noble, 
Otanes." '  It  must  bo  remembered,  however,  that  the 
account  which  profane  writers  give  us  of  the  domestic 
history  of  Xerxes  is  meagre  in  the  extreme,  and,  more- 
over, that  it  is  far  from  trustworthy.  The  Greeks 
knew  but  little  of  what  took  place  at  the  Persian  court 
in  Xerxes'  time,  and  revolutions  iu  the  seraglio  might 
easily  escape  their  notice.  Esther  cannot  be  Amestris, 
for  Amestris  was  married  to  Xerxes  before  he  ascended 
the  throne;^  but  she  may  be  a  wife,  whom  Xerxes  took 
and  made  his  queen  after  Ids  return  from  Greece,  of 
whom  the  Greeks  knew  nothing.  Her  sway  over  Xerxes 
may  have  been  temporary ;  and  Amesti'is  (Vasliti  ':') 
may,  after  a  temporary  disgrace,  have  recovered  her 
influence.^  The  most  that  can  bo  said  with  truth  is, 
that  profane  history  gives  us  no  corroboration  of  this 
portion  of  the  history ;  it  does  not,  however,  contra- 
dict it. 

"With  i-espect  to  the  impossibility,  or  high  improba- 
bility, of  a  Persian  king'  marrying  a  Jewess,  or  in^dtiug 
his  queen  to  a  carousal,  or  assigning  to  a  benefactor 
excessive  honours,  or  issuing  murderous  decrees,  or 
tolerating  the  massacre  of  many  thousands  of  his 
subjects,  it  is  to  be  observed,  iu  the  first  place,  that 
Oriental  despots  have  often  done  things  equally  out- 
rageous ;  and  secondly,  that  the  impulsive,  extravagant 
character  assigned  by  tho  Greek  writers  to  Xerxes,-" 
makes  such  actions  very  much  less  improbable  in  him. 
As  Dr.  Davidson  himself  allows,  with  respect  to  several 
of  the  jioiuts,  difficulties  of  this  kind  may  fairly  "bo 
solved  by  Xei-xes'  weak,  capricious,  proud,  and  madlike 
disposition.  He  .  .  .  cannot  bo  judged  by  tho 
standard  of  ordinary  hiimanity."^ 

It  may  be  added,  that  tho  Persian  monarchs,  though 
professing  a  profound  respect   for  "  the  law   of  the 


'  Do  "Wette,  Einleiliing,  §  198,  a. 

-  Since  her  son,  Darius  (Ctes.,  Exc.  Pars.,  §20),  was  grown  up 
at  the  time  of  the  Grecian  espeditiou  (Herod,  ix.  lOS). 

3  It  is  not  clear  that  Amestris  had  any  influence  iu  the  later 
years  of  Xerxes.  It  was  when  her  sou  Artaiei-xes  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  and  she  became  queen-mother,  that  we  hear  of  her  as  an 
important  personage. 

4  Herod,  yii.  35;  ix.  108—113;  Ctes.,  Exc.  Pcrs.  §  37;  Plut., 
iloral.,  vol.  ii.,  p,  455,  E. 

'  Xntroiiiictioii.  fo  the  Old  Testament,  vol.  ii.,  p.  161. 


Medes  and  Persians,  which  alteretli  not," "  and  perti- 
naciously adhering  to  it  iu  certain  cases,  nevertheless 
often  set  it  at  nought  when  their  passions  were  roused. 
Cambyses  married  his  full  sister,''  which  was  as  much 
ag-ainst  the  Persian  law  as  marrying  a  Jewess.  Darius 
Hystaspis  sanctioned  a  general  massacre  of  the  priest- 
caste  of  the  Magi.''  Xerxes  made  a  subject  sit  oa 
his  throne.'  Camby.ses,  again,  burnt  dead  bodies.'* 
There  was,  in  fact,  nothing  which  a  Persian  king,  well 
settled  upon  his  throne,  miglit  not  do  and  did  not  do,  if 
the  fancy  took  him.  Tho  very  •'  royal  judges  "  them- 
selves, the  guardians  of  Persian  law,  declared  on  ona 
occasion  that  the  unwritten  code  whereof  they  were 
custodians  comprised  an  cuactnieut,  "  that  tho  king  of 
the  Persians  might  do  what  he  pleased.'' " 

StiU,  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  are,  iu  the  histoiy 
recorded  in  "  Esther,''  three  things  whicli,  to  Europeans 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  are  difficult  of  behef,  even 
when  related  of  so  passionate,  so  capricious,  and  so 
strange  a  being  as  Xerxes.  These  are — (1)  the  design 
conceived  by  Haman,  and  allowed  by  Ahasuerus,  of 
destroying  all  the  Jews  on  a  fixed  day,  annoimeed 
beforehand ;  (2)  the  contrivance  by  which,  when  the 
king  wishes  the  Jews  to  escape,  he  effects  his  pui-pose, 
when  it  woidd  have  been  (as  it  seems  to  moderns)  so 
much  easier  simply  to  have  revoked  his  former  edict ; 
and  (3)  the  allowance  of  such  a  massacre  as  that  recorded 
in  chap.  ix.  5 — 16,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  which 
makes  the  eutii'e  number  of  persons  slain  by  the  Jews 
to  amount  to  75,800.  If  it  were  true,  as  has  been  main- 
tained by  some,'-  that  the  75,800  were  all  said  to  be 
Persians,  men  of  tho  ruling  race,  tho  fellow-country- 
men of  the  king,  tho  improljability  would  be  much 
increased,  and  would  amount  to  a  serious  difficulty. 

But  to  judge  fairly  of  tho  narrative  before  us,  we 
must  do  two  things — first,  we  must  consider  it  from  tho 
Oriental,  and  not  from  tho  European  point  of  ■("iew; 
and  secondly,  we  must  not  exaggerate  its  features.  To 
a  Euroj)ean  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  massacre  on  an 
appointed  day,  by  permission  from  the  gorernmeut,  of 
thousands  of  unoffending  persons,  seems  one  of  the  most 
monstrous  things  that  can  be  conceived.  We  have, 
indeed,  one  instance  of  such  a  fact  in  tho  history  with 
which  we  are  familiar;  but  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew stands  by  itself  iu  our  minds  as  though  it 
were  a  solitary  case,  wholly  without  a  parallel.  Acquaint- 
ance with  Oriental  history  would  make  us  aware  that  in 
the  East  such  terrible  doings  are  not  infrequent ;  that 
there  they  excite  little  horror,  and  do  not  appear  strange 
or  startling.  The  destruction  of  the  Mamelukes  at 
Cairo ;  that  of  the  Janissaries  at  Constantinople ;  and 
the  attempted  destruction  of  tho  Syrian  Christians  in 
1850,  are  recent  examples ;  the  massacre  of  the  Scythians 
by  the  Medes ;  '^  of  the  Magi  by  Darius  Hystaspis;  '^  and 


6  Dan.  Ti.  8,  15.  1  Herod,  iii.  31.  ^  jbii.  iii.  79. 

'■>  Ibid.  vii.  15—17.  '"  Jtii.  iii.  16. 

n  Ibid.  iii.  31.  tiS  flciiri^tiovTi  Hepire'toi/  i^tTvn,  ttoiieiv  ri  uv  ^oi/Xiitiu. 

1-  Theodore  Parker,  Trnnslniion  of  Dc  U'Me,  vol.  ii,,  p.  345. 

'3  Herod,  i.  IDS ;  Str.ib.  xi.  8,  g  i. 

"  Herod,  iii.  79. 
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of  all  the  Romans  in  Asia  by  Mitkridates,'  are  earlier 
instances.  To  sweep  a  tribe  or  petty  nation  out  of  his 
path,  was  thus  no  wild  or  extravagant  idea,  when  enter- 
tained by  an  Oriental  statesman,  who  knew  that  ho  had 
great  influence  with  his  sovereign,  and  could  induce  him 
to  sign  almost  any  decree  that  he  chose.  It  is,  there- 
fore, by  no  means  improbable  that  Haman  should  have 
obtained  from  Xerxes  the  original  decree  which  put  the 
Jews  in  danger. 

When  Haman  was  hanged,  and  Mordecai  made  chief 
minister  in  his  room,  a  reversal  of  the  decree  seems,  to 
tlie  modern  European  reader,  the  simple  and  natural 
course.  But  in  the  East,  such  a  "  divinity  doth  hedge  a 
king,"  that  it  is  always  difficult  for  him  to  retract,  to 
acknowledge  himself  to  have  decided  wrongly,  and  to 
unsay  what  ho  has  said  before.  Such  tergiversation 
was  especially  difficult  with  the  Medo-Persiaus,  who 
prided  themselves  on  the  unchangeableness  of  their  laws 
and  edicts.  As  Darius  the  Medo  could  not  recede 
from  his  decree  when  he  found  that  it  menaced  his 
favourite  minister,  Daniel ;  =  as  Xerxes  could  not  recall 
his  word  passed  to  Amestris,  tliough  it  threatened  to 
make  a  rebel  of  his  brother  ;  ^  so  Ahasuerus  was  (accord- 
ing to  Persian  notions)  bound  by  his  ovru  act,  and  could 
not,  without  loss  of  his  subjects'  respect,  annul  the  edict 
which  he  had  allowed  Haman  to  issue  in  his  name,  and 
sign  with  his  signet.  The  simple  and  direct  course 
feeing  thus  regarded  as  impossible,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  contrivance  and  artifice.  The  Jews' 
enemies  must  be  allowed  to  set  on  tliem ;  but  the  Jews 
might  be  permitted  to  defend  themselves.  That  course 
had  not  been  forbidden  by  the  first  edict;  it  was  ex- 
pressly allowed  by  the  second.  And  the  governors  of 
provinces  might  be  told  to  favour  the  Jews,*  and,  if 
need  were,  to  take  their  part.  In  this  way  the  triumph 
of  the  Jews  would  be  secured,  without  the  king  having 
to  go  from  his  word. 

And  now  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  result.  It  has  been 
said"  that  the  narrative  represents  the  Jews  as  tamely 
awaiting  destruction  in  the  first  instance,  without  any 
effort  to  avoid  it,  and  then  as  setting  with  such  savage- 
ness  on  their  enemies  as  to  kill  75,000  !  These  76,000 
have  been  represented  as  Persians;^  and  it  has  been 
said  that  they  appear  to  have  tamely  submitted  to  be 
slaughtered,  so  that  the  Jews  did  not  on  their  side 
lose  a  man  in  the  struggle.'  Now,  here  the  features  of 
the  narrative  are  either  misrepresented  or  exaggerated. 
The  people  whom  the  Jews  slaughtered  were  not, 
perhaps,  in  any  ease,  Persians.  The  standing  army  of 
Persians  which  governed  the  empire  was  on  the  side 
of  the  Jews  (Esth.  ix.  3) ;  their  enemies  were  the  idola- 
trous people  of  the  provinces,  conquered  races  like 
iliemsolves,  for  whom  the  Persians  had  little  regard, 
and  with  whom  they  felt  no  sympathy.  The  number, 
75,000,  is  uncertain,  for  it  is  replaced  by  15,000  in  the 


'  Merivale,  Koman  Ejiipiro,  vol.  i.,  p.  30.  2  jjau.  vi.  li,  15. 

3  Herod,  ix.  111.  4  Estb.  viii.  9—11  ;  ix.  3. 

s  Th.  Parker,  vol.  ii,,  p.  315;   DaTidaon,  ii.,  p.  160. 

«  De  Wette,  Einlcilnnq,  §  198,  a. 

'  Theodore  Parker's  Tramlation  0/  Da  WcUe,  vol.  ii,,  pp.  3i0— 5. 


Septuagint  version,  and  this  latter  figure  ia  more  in 
harmony  with  the  800  destroyed  at  Susa  (ib.  6  and  15), 
than  the  larger  number  of  the  present  Hebrew  text. 
Further,  the  "  tameness,  apathy,  and  submission  "  ob. 
jected  to  by  the  critics,'  are  imaginations  of  their  own, 
founded  merely  on  the  silemce  of  Scripture,  which 
is  always  a  weak  ground,  and  here  has  no  weight  at 
alL  It  is  the  writer's  object  to  set  before  us,  broadly^ 
the  great  danger  of  the  Jews,  their  deliverance,  and 
their  triumph — not  to  give  us  all  the  details  and  miuoi 
features  of  the  transactions.  He  does  not  tell  us  what 
the  Jews  would  have  done  had  the  original  design  of 
Haman  been  carried  out,^  or  what  their  enemies  did 
when  the  Jews  set  upon  them.  It  is  quite  a  gratuitous 
supposition  that  there  was  no  fighting,  and  that  none 
of  the  Jews  perished.  A  modern  critic'"  says,  with 
reason,  "  Tlie  author  of  the  book  is  wholly  intent  upon 
the  victory  and  deUveranco  of  the  Jews.  The  result 
ho  relates,  .  .  .  but  how  much  it  cost  to  achieve  this 
victory  he  does  not  relate.  .  .  .  We  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  many  Jews  were  killed  or  wounded." 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  historical  objections 
taken  to  the  general  narrative  contained  in  Esther  are 
untenable.  The  facts  are  not  antecedently  improbable 
in  an  Oriental  government,  and  under  such  a  monarch 
as  Xerxes ;  even  if  they  were,  the  evidence  for  their 
truth  is  overwhelming.  No  other  account  has  ever 
been  given,  or  can  bo  given,  of  the  origin  of  the 
Feast  of  Purim,"  which  the  Jews  keep  to  this  day. 
Nothing  but  its  historic  truth  can  account  for  the 
inclusion  of  Esther  in  the  canon.  The  more  candid 
of  modern  sceptical  critics'^  confess  it  to  be  "  incontes- 
table (unstreitig)  that  the  Feast  of  Purim  originated  in 
Persia,  and  was  occasioned  by  an  event  similar  to  that 
related  in  Esther."  May  we  not  say,  having  exposed 
the  weakness  of  the  historical  objections,  that  it  was 
occasioned  by  the  events  there  related,  and  by  none 
other  ? 

The  Book  of  Esther,  like  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and 
some  others,  comes  to  us  in  two  forms,  a  longer  and  a, 
shorter.  The  longer  form  is  that  of  the  Septuagint 
version,  which  was  followed  by  the   Old  Latin,  and 


^  Theodore  Parker,  Davidson. 

^  It  ia  quite  possible  that  there  would  have  been  a  great 
exodus  before  the  day  arrived.  That  "  the  book  *'  says  nothing 
of  tliia  (Bleek,  Introduction,  vol.  i.,  p.  451)  is  no  evideuce  to  the 
contrary.  It  is  not  the  aim  of  the  author  to  say  what  might  have 
beeu,  but  what  was. 

1"  Stuart,  Defence  of  tU  Old  Test.  Canon,  §21,  pp.  209,  210. 

•1  The  latest  of  the  sceptical  critics  says,  *'  This  feast,  as  it  is 
celebrated,  certainly  pre-supposes  the  events  of  our  book.  It  might, 
however,  be  possible  that  it  originally  bad  some  other,  or  a  more 
general  signification,  something  in  reference  to  the  freeing  of  the 
people  out  of  captivity,  or  the  like;  and  that  a  later  idea  gave  it 
Ibis  particular  reference  to  a  single  deliverance,  as  related  in  this 
book"  (Bleek,  Introiuotion,  vol.  i.,  p.  453).  The  vague  fog  of  this 
German  criticism  may  well  be  contrasted  with  the  strong  common 
sense  of  the  Anglo-American,  who  Bays,  "  The  fact  that  the  Feast 
of  Purim  has  come  down  to  us  from  time  almost  immemorial, 
proves  as  certainly  that  the  main  events  related  in  Esther  hap- 
pened, as  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  celebration  of 
the  -Uh  of  July,  prove  that  we  (Amei-icans)  separated  from  Great 
Britain,  and  became  an  independent  nation  "  (Stuart,  Defence  of 
the  Cuiiou,  §21,  p.  308). 

12  Do  Wette,  EMeitmg,  §  198,  6. 
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which,  siuce  tho  Council  of  Trent,  has  beeu  accepted  by 
tho  Church  of  Rome  as  canonical.  The  shorter  form  is 
that  of  the  Jewish  canon,  which  was  preferred  by  Origen  > 
and  Jerome,-  and  which  the  English  Chui'ch  and  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  the  Continent  represent  in  their 
authorised  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptiu-es, 
relegating  the  Greek  additions  to  the  Apocrj-pha.  It 
seems  certain  that  these  "  additions  "  formed  no  part  of 
the  original,  from  wliich  they  differ  greatly  in  tone,^  and 
which  they  contradict  repeatedly.*  They  cannot  have 
been  written  until  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,^ 
and  are  probably  of  a  considerably  later  date.  They 
were  never  accepted  by  the  Jews,  and,  though  translated 
from  the  Greek  into  the  Chaldee,  tho  Arabic,  and  the 
Samaritan  versions,  they  are  found  in  no  Hebrew  manu- 
script or  edition ;  further,  they  contain  numerous  ex- 
pressions which  are  inappropriate  to  the  persons  using 
them,  or  otherwise  unsuitable.''  We  may,  therefore, 
confidently  regard,  the  Hebrew  book  as  tho  true  Esther, 
and  set  aside  the  'additions"  as  embellishments  of  a 
later  age,  neither  authentic  nor  authorised. 

The  omission  of  the  name  of  God,  and  the  slightness 
of  tho  religious  element  in  the  book,  which  have  been 
mentioned  as  its  most  remarkable  characteristics,  do 
not  deprive  it  of  canonicity.  The  name  of  God  is  not 
found  in  Canticles,  which  has,  nevertheless,  "all  tho 
external  marks  of  canonicity  possessed  by  any  other 
book  of  the  Old  Te.stament  not  expressly  cited  in  the 
New."'  The  religious  element  is  lacking  from  large 
portions  of  all  the  historical  books,  yet  those  portions 
are  as  much  canonical  as  the  parts  most  penetrated  by 
the  religious  spirit.  The  fact  is  that  canonicity,  in  tho 
case  of  an  historical  book,  does  not  necessarily  imply 
more  than  that  the  history  is  true,  and  the  moral  beai'ing 
of  the  work  such  as  to  accord  with  the  highest  religious 
enlightenment  of  tho  time  and  people  for  which  tlie 
work  was  written. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  last-mentioned  point  that 
the  canonicity  of  Esther  has  been  most  seriously  assailed 
in  recent  times.  It  has  been  said  that  the  whole  book 
"  breathes  nothing  but  a  spirit  of  pride  and  revenge  " ' 
— "  a  very  narrow-minded  and  Jewish  spirit  of  revenge 
and  persecution  "" — and  that  thus  it  is  quite  unworthy 
of  a  place  in  the  canon.  To  us  it  seems  that  this  is  a 
gross  misrepresentation.  Esther,  the  heroine,  is  not  a 
Judith,  not  even  a  Jacl,  but  a  timid,  shrinking  woman, 
forced  into  action  by  the  danger  of  her  near  relative 

1  Origen,  Kpwf.  ad  Jul.  African. 

-  Hieroayni.,  Prifat.  ad  Esther.  Jerome,  after  separating  tho 
"  additions "  from  tbe  rest  of  tlio  book,  appended  them  to  the 
true  "Esther;"  and  this,  consequently,  is  their  position  in  the 
Vulgate. 

^  The  tone  of  the  "  additions  "  is  markedly  religious,  and  it  ia 
clear  that  they  were  introciuced  mainly  to  supply  what  was  thought 
a  defect  in  the  original  narrative. 

■*  On  these  contradictions,  see  the  Speaker's  Commentary,  vol.  iii., 
p.  473  ;  and  compare  Gerhard's  Exegesis^  §  202. 

^  Since  they  represent  Haman  as  a  Macedonian,  who  vrished  to 
transfer  the  empire  to  the  Macedonians  from  the  Persians. 

^  See  the  Speaker's  Commentary,  vol.  iii.,  p.  473,  note  4. 

'    Wright,  iu  Kitto's  Biblical  Cyclopadia,  vol.  i.,  p.  382. 

»  De  Wette,  Emleitimj,  §  198,  (.— "  So  athmet  sie  doch  den  Geist 
der  Rachsucht  und  des  Stolzes." 

^  Bleek,  Introduction,  vol.  i,,  p.  450,  E.  T. 
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and  of  her  nation.  What  can  be  more  affecting  than 
her  words  when  first  required  to  take  an  active  part — 
"  Go  and  fast  ye  for  me,  and  neither  eat  nor  drink  thi'ee 
days,  night  or  day ;  I  also  and  my  maidens  will  fast 
likewise  ;  and  so  will  I  go  in  unto  the  king,  which  is 
not  according  to  the  law ;  mul  if  I  perish,  I  perlsli .'"'" 
Or  what,  again,  more  touching  than  her  exclamation — 

*'0h,  how  could  I  endure  to  see  it— the  evil  which  is  coming 

on  my  people ! 
"  Ob,  how  could  I  endure  to  see  it — the  destruction  of  my 

kindred !"  " 

So  far  is  she  from  being  revengeful  or  persecuting, 
that  she  declares,  apparently  from  her  heart,  "  If  we 
had  been  sold  for  bondmen  and  bondwomen,  I  had 
held  my  tongue  "  (chap.  vii.  -i).  It  is  true  that  both 
she  and  Mordecai  gave  their  sanction  to  a  coursB  which 
issued  in  the  violent  death  of  several  thousands  of 
persons ;  but  if  tho  first  decree  of  Ahasuerus  could 
not  be  reversed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  otherwise 
they  could  have  prevented  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  people.  As  it  was,  what  they  obtained  from 
the  king  was  only  that  the  Jews,  if  attached,  might 
defend  themselves,'-  which  is  the  natural  right  of  every 
man ;  and  if  even  75,000  persons  fell  in  consequence  of 
this  permission,  it  only  shows  how  numerous  were  the 
Jews'  enemies.  Even  the  second  day"s  slaughter  at 
Susa,  which  is  chiefly  objected  to.  as  indicating  Esther's 
"lust  for  revenge,  and  thirst  for  blood,'' '■"  was  on  the 
same  conditions  as  the  slaughter  of  the  first  day  ;'^  and 
Esther's  request  for  its  allowance  indicates  that  the 
auti-Judaeau  party  at  Susa  was  not  quelled  by  the  first 
day's  contest,  but  was  prepared,  without  the  protection 
of  an  edict,  to  renew  the  struggle  uiJon  the  morrow. 
Even  Mordecai's  character,  which  has  been  called  merely 
astute  and  worldly,""  is  not  open  to  serious  impeach- 
ment. Mordecai  refused  the  customary  prostration 
(chap.  iii.  2),  as  trenching  on  the  reverence  due  to 
G«d.  though  he  must  have  known  that  his  refusal 
exposed  him  to  great  danger.  When  ho  found  that 
his  contumacy  had  endangered  his  nation,  he  "rent 
his  clothes,  and  put  on  sackcloth  with  ashes,  and  went 
out  into  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  cried  loith  a  loud 
ami  bitter  cry"  (chap.  iv.  1),  not,  surely,  in  selfish 
sorrow,  but  in  profound  sympathy  with  and  anxiety 
for  his  people.  His  application  to  Esther  {ibid.  8)  was, 
no  doubt,  prudent,  and  may  be  ascribed  to  "  worldly 
wisdom;"  but  the  manner  of  it  indicated  belief  in  a 
Divine  Providence,  and  faith  iu  God's  promises  to  the 
Jews  (ibid.  14).  His  character  is  not,  perhaps,  one  of 
remarkable  elevation,  but  it  has  no  offensive  traits,  no 
faults  that  deserve  a  heavy  censure. 

If  it  be  still  said  that,  whatever  be  the  truth  as 
regards  tho  characters  of  Esther  and  Mordecai,  yet 
the  book  itself  breathes  the  haughty  spirit  of  Jewish 

'1  Chap.  iv.  16. 

11  Chap.  viri.  G  (as  rendered  by  Ewald  in  his  GescUichte  d.  Volkes 
Israel,  book  v.,  section  2,  A.  1). 

1-  Chap.  viii.  U.  "  Bleek,  p.  452,  b. 

1^  "  Let  it  be  granted  to  the  Jews  which  are  in  Shushan  to  do 
to-morrow  also  according  unto  this  day's  decree  "  (chap.  is.  13). 

li  Ewald,  Bleek. 
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exclusiveness,  we  must  ask.  Is  not  this  spirit  found 
generally  in  the  Old  Testament?  "Was  the  Jewish 
nation  over  free  from  it  ?  Was  it  not  intensified  by 
the  Captivity,  and  is  it  not  more  rampant  in  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  than  in  Esther  ?  Finally,  is  not  this  one  of 
the  poiuts  in  which  the  earlier  is  altogether  inferior  to 
the  later  dispensation,  and  in  which  it  was  reserved 
for  Christianity,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  improve  and 
correct  Judaism  ? 

Objections  to  the  canonicity  of  Esther  being  thus  (it 
is  hoped)  removed,  it  remains  to  consider — (1)  What  is 
the  probable  date  of  the  work ;  (2)  who  was  its  probable 
author ;  (3)  what  are  its  most  marked  charactei-istics ; 
and  (4)  how  we  may  account  for  the  most  remarkable 
characteristic  of  all — the  absence  of  the  name  of  God, 
and  the  almost  entne  absence  of  any  distinct  religious 
teaching. 

1.  The  date  of  Esther  has  been  much  controverted. 
Ewald  argues'  that  the  Ixiok  "  cannot  have  been  written 
earlier  than  the  opening  years  of  the  Greek  age,"  i.e.. 
B.C.  330 — 300.  De  Wotte  assigns  it  vaguely  to  the  time 
of  the  Ptolemies  and  SeleucidiS,"  B.C.  312,  at  the  earliest. 
Dr.  Davidson^  suggests  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagi  (B.C. 
323 — 283; ;  Bertheau,''  some  part  of  the  third  century 
(B.C.  300—200).  On  the  other  hand,  Bertholdt,  Welte, 
and  Hiivemick"'  regard  it  as  written  in  the  reign  of 
Autaxorxe,s  Longimanus  (b.C.  464 — 425);  and  Bishop  A. 
Hen-ey  places  it  even  earlier — in  the  latter  portion  of 
the  reign  of  Xerxes  (B.C.  473 — 464).  The  arguments  for 
an  early  date  are  (1)  the  style,  which  is  very  close  to 
that  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah — compositions  of  the  time 
of  Longimanus ;  and  (2)  the  minuteness  of  the  narra- 
tive, and  its  inclusion  of  unimportant  details,"  which 
could  only  be  known  to  a  contemporary.  So  early  a 
date  as  B.C.  473 — 464  is,  however,  unlikely,  since  one 
who  wrote  under  Xerxes  could  scarcely  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  say,  "  This  is  Ahasuerus,  which  reigned 
from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia  "  (chap.  i.  1)  ;  or  have 
declared  that  "all  his  acts"  were  already  entered  in 
the  "book  of  the  chronicles"  (chap.  x.  2).  The  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus  suits  best  with  all  the  pheno- 
mena, which,  on  the  whole,  may  perhaps  be  said  to  point 
to  a  late  period  in  this  reign — say  B.C.  444 — 424. 

2.  The  predominant  Jewish  and  Christian  tradition 
makes  the  author  of  the  work  to  be  Mordecai,"  but  the 
tradition  is  not  uniform;  Ezra,  the  high  priest  Joiakim. 
and  "  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  "  being  respec- 
tively declared  the  authors  by  important  Jewish  or 
Christian  writers.*     Mordecai's   claim,  which  has  tlie 


■  Gesc\itliU  1.  Fo!i.  Isr.    vol.  v.,  p.  230,  E.  T. 

-  Einleitung,  §  199. 

"  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa)nent,  vol.  ii.,  p,  166. 

4  Ere^etischcs  HanibiKh,  vol.  iv..  p.  238. 

=  As  quoted  by  Do  Wetto,  Eiriltitun*),  §  199,  !>. 

<■'  See  chap.  i.  4—8,  10,  U  ;  ii.  8.  9,  ii,  16,  &o. 
Carpzov  Bays,  "  Lonr/g  pjurima  pars  ct  Hebrcrorum  ct  Christla- 
tioi'um     Docloi-um    Mardochojum   soripsisse    statuit"  (Introiuctio, 
p.  361). 

I*  Ezra,  by  Angustiuo  (Ds  C  v.  Dei,  xviii.  36)  ;  Isid.  Orij.,  vi.  2, 
p.  55,  P;  the  high  priest  Joiakim,  by  the  pseudo-Philo  and  the 
Rabbi  Azarias;  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagsgue,  by  theTalmildists 
(Batia-bathra,  fol.  15,  1)  aud  others. 


balance  of  authority  in  its  favour,  is  discredited  by  the 
consideration  that  it  has  probably  originated  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  ciiap.  ix.  20.  32,  which  has  been, 
thought  to  assert  the  authorship  of  Mordecai,  but  which 
certainly  does  not  do  so.  Iutern;il  evidence  does  not 
point  to  Mordecai,  who  would  scarcely  have  spoken  of 
himself  as  "a  certain  Jew"  (chap.  ii.  6),  or  have  expa- 
tiated so  much  on  his  own  greatness  (chap.  viii.  15  ;  ix. 
4;  X.  2)  and  good  qvialities  (chap.  x.  31.  Even  less  is 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  Ezra  or  Joiakim.  The  woFk 
has  none  of  the  characteristics  of  Ezra's  style,  which  is 
a  suiBciently  marked  one.  It  was  certainly  written  by 
a  Persian  Jew,  and  therefore  not  by  Joiakim,  whose 
whole  life  was  passed  at  Jerusalem.  The  "  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  "  may  have  received  the  book  into  the 
canon,  but  could  no  more  have  written  it  than  Joiakim, 
being  Palestinian  and  not  Persian  Jews.  On  the  whole, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  author  is  nnknown,  but  that  he 
was,  without  doubt,  a  Persian  Jew,  one  living  probably 
at  Susa,  which  he  so  well  describes  (chap.  i.  5 — 7),  in 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  He  liad  probably 
been  acquainted  with  Queen  Esther  and  with  Mordecai; 
and  wi'ote  in  his  old  age,  partly  from  the  royal  archives 
(chap.  ii.  23;  vi.  1;  ix.  32;  x.  2),  partly  from  his  own 
experience,  and  partly  from  information  received  from 
them,  an  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Feast  of 
Purim. 

3.  Among  the  characteristics  of  Esther  are  the  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  its  style,  the  graphic  power  which 
sets  distinct  pictm-es  before  th?  reader,''  the  skilful 
delineation  of  character,  and  the  intimate  knowledge  ex- 
hibited of  Persian  manners  and  Persian  history  during' 
the  period  of  the  narrative;"  but  the  most  marked 
characteristic  is.  undoubtedly,  the  purely  historical 
character  of  the  book,  and  the  almost  entire  absence 
from  it  of  any  direct  religious  teaching.  It  is  not 
only  that  the  name  of  God  does  not  oecui\  but  from 
iirst  to  last  there  is  the  most  marked  reticence  with 
respect  to  the  doctrines,  rites,  ceremonies,  anel  other 
practices  of  the  Jewish  religion.  No  mention  is  made 
of  the  Temple,  or  of  Jerusalem,  or  of  the  Holy  Land,  or 
of  the  priests  or  Le^^tes,  or  of  any  festival  except  that 
of  Purim,  or  of  any  earlier  facts  of  Jewish  history 
except  the  Captirity,"  or  of  the  Law.  or  of  any  prophet, 
or  of  the  Sabbath-day,  or  even  of  prayer.  The  only 
religious  ideas  allowed  to  appear  iu  the  book  are,  first, 
the  efficacy  of  fasting  (chap.  iv.  16) ;  secondly,  the 
separateness  of  the  Jews,  and  the  certainty  that  they 
would  be  in  some  way  or  other  deUvered  from  their 
enemies  (chap.  iv.  14) ;  thirdly,  the  Prondential  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  aud  the  consequent  duty  of  all 
persons  to  m.ake  a  proper  use  of  their  opportunities 
(ibid.) ;  fourthly,  the  certainty  that  punishment  will  fall 
on  those  who  neglect  this  duty  [ibid.);  and  fifthly. the 
propriety  of  cclebratuig  a  great  deliverance  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  permanent  festival — "  a  day  of  gladness 


^  See  especially  chap.    i.   5 — 7;  ti.    4 — 11:  vii.    1—8;  viii.    15, 
&c.  &c. 

1"  Compare  the  Spcalcr^s  Commcniayj,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  471,  473, 
"  Chap.  ii.  6. 
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and  feasting,  and  of  sending  portions  one  to  another  " 
(cliap.  ix.  19).  Moreover,  where  these  religions  ide;is 
occur,  they  are  (except  the  last)  rather  impUed  than 
stated.  Thus,  a  studied  reticence  appears  throughout, 
for  it  cannot  be  held  that  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion 
at  any  time  sank  so  low  as  to  forget  the  name  of  God, 
or  to  put  fasting  in  the  place  of  prayer,  or  to  have  no 
jiriests,  or  entirely  to  neglect  the  Sabbath,  or  to  have 
no  regard  for  the  Temple  or  for  Jerusalem.  Reticence, 
not  ignorance,  is  thus  the  phenomenon  wliich  we  have 
to  consider.  Why  did  the  author  of  Esther  keep  back 
his  religious  views  so  entu'cly  'i 

4.  It  has  been  said  by  somo^  that,  knowing  his  work 
woidd  be  recited  at  the  Feast  of  Purim,  ho  guai'ded 
against  the  profanation  of  holy  things  at  a  time  of 
joyous  feasting;  but  the  festive  joy  of  the  religious 
Hebrews  was  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  the 
reading  of  ordinary  Scripture  during  its  continuance 
incongruous.  Others"  have  conjectured  that  the  inten- 
tion was  to  prevent  profanation  by  the  Persians  ;  but  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  Persians  would  have  understood  a 
book  written  in  Hebrew,  or,  if  any  did,  have  cared  to 
study  it.  To  the  present  writer  it  seems  that  the  reti- 
cence was  pi'obably  the  result,  not  of  an  act  of  will,  but 

1  Riehm,  Stitdieji  iind  XriUfc,  1862,  p.  407, /i  Bleek,  IntrodnctiOii, 
p.  «0,  E.  T. 
-  As  Aben-Ezra,  quoted  by  Carpzov  iu  his  Introdtfciio,  p.  369. 


of  habit.  The  Jews,  bred  up  among  the  heathen,  and 
living  iu  constant  intercourse  with  them,  learnt  by 
degrees  to  keep  back  the  expression  of  their  religious 
convictions,  to  assimilate  themselves  externally  to  their 
masters,  to  eliminate  from  their  ordinary  discourse  all 
that  would  mark  them  for  Jews,  while  they  clung  inter- 
nally to  their  old  belief,  and  practised  secretly  their  old 
customs.  A  century  and  a  half  of  this  dissimulation 
made  it  so  habitual,  that  it  was  not  laid  aside,  even 
where  there  was  no  occasion  for  it.  The  Jew  of  the 
dispersion  kept  his  religion  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  and 
spoke  of  it  as  little  as  possible. 

It  may  have  helped  to  keep  Esther  free  from  the 
religious  element,  if  it  was  in  the  main  extracted  from 
the  Persian  archives.  We  do  not  know  on  what  scale 
these  were  written,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  they 
contained  most  of  our  present  Esther.  At  any  rate,  if 
the  author  took  them  for  his  basis,  and  found  them, 
as  he  might,  altogether  secular  in  tone,  he  woidd  be 
naturally  led  to  assimilate  to  them  his  own  portions 
of  the  work. 

Finally,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  whole  difficulty 
is  not  overcome  by  these  considerations,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  other  circumstances  also,  which  cannot  be 
particularised,  prevented  the  author  from  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  religions  feelings  and  beliefs  which  he 
entertained,  and  which  underlie  his  narrative. 
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BY   THE    KEV.    S.    G.    GREEN,    D.D.,    PRESIDENT    OF    BAWDOK    COLLEGE,    LEEDS. 


'he  name  of  Titus,  companion  of  St.  Paul, 
and  apostolic  delegate,  does  not  once 
occur  in  the  "Acts  of  the  Apostles."' 
He  is,  however,  mentioned,  as  one  well 
knoivn,  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  ;  and  from  the  notices  there 
given  we  gather  the  following  facts  : — He  was  a  GiintUe 
by  birth — a  convert,  cr  "  son  in  the  faith,"  of  St.  Paul 
— first  introduced  to  us  as  accompanying  the  Apostle 
from  Autioch  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  conference 
recorded  in  Acts  xv.  On  that  occasion  certain  of  the 
Jews  insisted  that  Titus  should  be  circumcised,  to  which 
demand  the  Apostle  maintained  a  firm  refusal.  If  it  be 
asked  why,  at  a  later  time,  St.  Paul  himself  ordered  the 
circumcision  of  Timothy,  the  reason  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  different  parentage  of  the  two  disciples. 
Timothy  was  son  of  a  Jewish  mother,  though  "his  father 
wasaGreek'"(Actsxvi.  1 — 3).  Titus — probably  a  native 
of'Antioch — was  Greek  altogether.      But  beyond  this 

1  Some  MSS.,  iu  Acts  xviii.  7,  read  "  Titiis  Justus  "  as  the 
name  of  the  Corinthian  in  whose  house  St.  Paul  worshipped  ;  but 
the  reading  lacks  support,  though  perhaps  testifying  to  a  tradition 
that  Titus  was  with  St.  Paul  at  Corinth.  Dean  Howson,  in  Smith's 
IKc(.,  refers  to  a  theory  recently  started,  that  Timothy  and 
Titus  were  the  same  person — "ingenious,  but  quite  untenable." 
Titus  was  a  common  Eoman  j^rainomcn.. 


i  distinction,  the  vei-y  principle  of  Christian  liberty  was 
involved.  In  the  case  of  Timothy  the  action  of  Paul 
was  voluntary,  for  the  sake  of  conciliation ;  in  that  of 

'  Titus  there  was  an  absolute  requirement.     Concession 

I  may  often  be  wisely  and  gracefully  made  on  a  point 
where   dictation  must  be  strenuously  resisted,  and  St. 

!  Paul  woidd  freely  yield  what  no  attempted  compulsion 

'  would  ever  extort. 

After  this  visit  to   Jerusalem  we    find   Titus   with 

!  the  Apostle  in  his  third  great  missionary  journey. 
That  the  two  had  been  together  in  the  course  of  the 

■  second,  at  least  in  Corinth,  may  be  reasonably  in- 
ferred from  the  strong  affection  felt  by  Titus  towards 
tlie  Corinthians.  The  third  journey  began  with  a  visit 
to  Phrygia  and  Galatia ;  and  since  St.  Paul  mentions 
Titus  to  the  Galatians  as  one  well  known  to  them,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Apostle  was  thero  also  accompanied 
by  his  younger  comrade.  The  next  halt  was  at  Ei^hesus, 
whence  the  First  Letter  to  the  Corinthians  was  written, 
and  of  the  unnamed  brethren  who  conveyed  it,  it  is 
more  than  likely  tliat  Titus  was  one.=     It  was  part  of 

2  Seo  Stanley  on  1  Cor.  xvi.  11 ;  also  2  Cor.  xii.  18,  referring  to 
the  same  mission.  Titus  either  conveyed  the  letter,  or  was  sent 
immediately  afterwards  to  ascertain  its  effect,  and  the  former 
supposition  appears  the  more  reasonable. 
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Ms  commissiou  to  aseortain  tho  effect  of  this  epistle ; 
and  his  return  from  Corinth  was  accordingly  awaited 
by  St.  Paul,  with  anxious  restlessness,  at  Troas.  The 
suspense  continuing,  tho  Apostle  crossed  over  to  Europe, 
and  at  length  met  Titus  in  Macedonia,  bearing  tidings 
which,  if  not  entirely  satisfactory,  yet  gladdened  his 
heart,  and  caused  the  affectionate  glow  of  the  Second 
Epistle.  This  epistle  also  St.  Paul  sends  to  the  Corin- 
thians by  the  hands  of  Titus,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
commissioned  to  complete  those  arrangements  for  tho 
collection  to  be  made  for  the  impoverished  Christians 
in  Jerusalem,  which  he  had  commenced  on  his  former 
visit.'  From  this  time  we  read  no  moi'e  of  him  until 
the  date  of  the  present  epistle  ;  the  strong  probability 
is  that  he  attended  the  Apostle  to  Jerusalem  as  bearer 
of  the  alms,  and  eveutuaUy  followed  him  to  Rome. 
That  the  Apostlo  was  liberated  for  a  time  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show  in  the  Introduction  to  1  Timothy. 
In  whatever  direction  his  course  was  iirst  bent,  whether 
westward  to  Spain,  or  eastward  to  Greece  and  Em-ope 
— a  question  on  which  wo  have  no  data — Titus  was 
probably  with  Paul  from  the  first  ;  and  at  length  we 
find  the  former  "  loft  behind  in  Crete,"  wnd  charged 
with  a  commis.sion  similar  in  honour  and  responsibility 
to  that  which  had  been  given  to  Timothy  in  Ephesus  ; 
yet,  as  it  would  seem,  of  even  greater  difficulty. 

2.  The  scattered  notices  of  Titus  personally,  together 
with  tho  character  of  the  tasks  entrusted  to  him,  enable 
us  to  form  some  adequate  notion  of  his  character. 
Trusted  and  honoured  by  the  Apostle  as  "  a  partner  and 
fellow-helper,"  Titus  could  well  sympathise  with  him  in 
"inward  affection"  and  in  "earnest  care"'  for  tho 
:,piritual  welfare  of  the  churches ;  his  errands  of  love 
were  spontaneously  undertaken,  rather  than  by  the 
direction  of  a  superior,  whOe  with  this  also  he  would 
gladly  comply  ;  hi>:  joy  in  the  success  of  his  errand  to 
the  Corinthians  was  so  genuine  and  hearty  that  it 
swelled  tho  tide  of  the  Apostle's  own  gladness.  At  the 
same  time  a  high  and  scrupulous  integrity  was  as  evi- 
dently a  feature  of  his  character,  with  a  certain  fearless 
justice  in  dealing  ■l^^th  offenders,  contrasted,  it  may  be, 
with  the  more  timid  and  .shrinking  nature  of  Timothy. 
Titus  was  the  right  messenger  to  bo  entrusted  with  the 
First  Letter  to  the  Corinthians,  charged  as  it  was  with 
reproof  and  condemnation.  Timothy  might  himself 
also  arrive ;  but  in  prospect  of  this  a  special  word  of 
warning  is  added,  lest  his  gentler  spirit  should  I)e 
cowed.^  Tho  Corinthians,  moreover,  received  Titus 
"  with  fear  and  tremibling ; "  while  his  scrupulous  care 
not  to  take  any  personal  advantage  of  his  ascendancy 
over  them  is  specially  noted  by  the  Apostle  :  "  Did 
Titus  make  a  gain  of  you?"-''  A  similar  character  is 
appai-ent  from  tho  present  epistle.  Wliile  corre.sponding 
in  general  contents  with  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  it  has 

^  The  passages  from  which  the  foregoing  summary  has  been 
made  are  chiefly  Titus  i.  4,  "  mine  own  son  in  the  faith  ;"  Gal. 
ii.  1,  3—5;  Acts  xviii.  11,  23;  2  Cor.  ii.  13;  vii,  G,  13,  14;  viii. 
16—24. 

2  1  Cor.  XTi.  10. 

3  3  Cor.  vii.  15;  xii.  18. 


not  their  tone  of  appeal  as  to  one  needing  encourage- 
ment, possibly  lacking  energy  and  decision.  Titus  was 
a  man  to  "  rebuke  sharply  "  if  needed  ;  to  carry  "autho- 
rity" in  his  words  and  deeds.  The  intricacies  of  doc- 
trine find  no  place  in  the  letter.  Titus  was  of  a  practical 
turn ;  he  was  set  to  do  rough  work  among  a  rough 
people,  and  was  well  adapted  for  his  task.*  Timothy 
would  have  found  himself  out  of  place  among  the  "  liars, 
evil  beasts,  and  slothful  bellies  "  of  Crete ;  and  Titus 
might  hardly  have  been  at  home  with  the  mystical 
speculators  of  Ephesus. 

3.  At  what  time  the  churches  in  Crete  (now  Candia) 
were  formed  is  altogether  imcertain.  Among  the 
sojourners  in  Jenisalem  at  the  time  of  the  Pentecostal 
descent  of  the  Spirit,  were  Cretan  Jews,*  and  these 
may  have  carried  to  their  native  island  the  message  of 
the  Gospel.  No  other  mention  of  Crete  occurs  in  the 
Acts  until  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  ;« 
although  it  is  quite  possible  that  during  some  of  his 
unrecorded  travels  he  may  have  touched  upon  its  shores. 
As  a  prisoner  he  could  scarcely  have  had  any  oppor- 
tunity for  missionary  labour,  although  the  ship  lay 
windbound  for  some  time  in  the  harbour  of  "  The  Fair 
Havens."  It  was  in  the  endeavour  to  proceed  along 
the  south  coast  of  Crete  to  the  port  of  Phoinix,"  there 
to  winter,  that  the  ship  was  caught  by  tho  Euro-aquilo 
(E.N.E.  gale),  and  driven  before  the  wind  some  five 
hundred  miles,  to  the  island  of  Malta,  where  she  was 
wrecked.  The  event  would  make  Crete  very  memor- 
able to  the  Apostle,  and  we  are  quite  prepared  to  find 
him  visiting  the  island  on  his  release.  Ho  here  finds 
several  churches,  much  in  need  of  consolidation  and 
organisation ;  and  having  spent  as  much  time  as  pos- 
sible in  superintending  this  work,  he  leaves  it,  on  his 
departure,  in  the  hands  of  Titus,  to  whom  he  addresses 
this  epistle. 

4.  The  letter  seems  to  have  been  written  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  Jind  in  some  stage  of  the  Apostle's 
journey  between  Crete  and  Nicopolis.'  If  this  Nico- 
polis  (the  "  City  of  Victory,"  so  named  from  the  battle 
of  Actium)  was,  as  generally  supposed,  the  well-known 
city  of  that  name  in  Epu-us,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic, 
opposite  the  Italian  shores  (not  the  "Nicopolis  in  Mace- 
donia," as  in  tho  subscription  to  the  Epistle  in  the 
received  text),  it  maybe  supjiosed  either  that  Crete  was 
a  stage  in  the  Apostle's  circuit  from  Ephesus  to  Mace- 
donia,' or  w,as  visited  after  Macedonia,  in  which  case 
the  I'oute  from  Crete  to  Ejjirus  would  naturally  lead  by 

■•  Titus  1.  12,  13  :  ii.  15. 

■^  Acts  ii.  11.  Philo  testifies  to  the  large  number  of  Jewish 
residents  in  Crete.  [It  is  rather  curious  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  are  called,  in  the  Authorised  Version,  Cretes  in  the 
above  passage,  and  Crctians  in  Titus  i.  12,  neither  being  quite 
correct.     The  word  should,  of  course,  be  Cretans.} 

^  Acts  xxvii.  7,  21.  See  Smith's  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St. 
Paul,  chap.  ii. 

"  Not  Phenica  as  A.V.,  which  is  properly  the  old  English  form 
for  Phanu:ia  (Acts  si.  19  ;  xv.  3  ;  xxi.  2). 

^  Not  al  Nicopolia  {chap.  iii.  12),  shown  by  the  word  there 
(tKet).  Several  cities  of  the  name  are  enumerated,  but  it  is  natural, 
in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  think  of  the 
most  celebrated. 

s  1  Tim.  i.  3. 
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the  isthmus  of  Corinth.'  On  the  former  supposition, 
the  two  Epistles,  the  First  to  Timothy,  ami  this  to  Titus, 
would  be  written  about  the  same  time,  ami  their  simi- 
larity in  thought  and  diction  make  this  very  probable. 
If  Crete  was  taken  after  Macedonia,  uo  place  appears 
likelier  than  Corinth ;  but,  as  there  are  absolutely  no 
local  hints  in  the  letter  itself,  the  place  of  its  composition 
must  be  left  to  conjecture.  The  winter  which  followed, 
and  which,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  was  passed 
at  Nicopolis,  according  to  the  Apostle's  plan,  was,  in  all 
probability,  the  last  that  he  spent  in  freedom.  When 
next  he  speaks  of  "winter,"  it  is  as  prisoner  again  in 
Rome  (2  Tim.  iv.  21).  Titus  had  meantime,  as  it  seems, 
rejoined  him  in  Nicopolis,  but  had  proceeded  northward 
to  Dalmatia — a  parting  which,  if  we  may  judge  from 
St.  Paul's  tone  in  mentioning  it,  was  not  without  some 
element  of  sadness ;  although,  in  all  charity,  we  must 
conclude  that  duty  had  called  Titus  in  that  direction. 

5.  The  work  which  devolved  on  Titus  in  Crete  was 
"  to  set  in  order  the  things  tliat  were  left  undone  "  in 
the  Apostle's  visit,  and  "  to  ordain  ciders  in  every  city." 
To  this  general  commission  the  details  of  the  Epistle 
all  refer.  The  order  is  imstudied,  but  may  be  broadly 
specified  as  follows  : — 

I.  Address  and  Greeting  (i.  1 — 5) ;  in  which  may 
be  noted  the  unusual  solemnity  and  even  stateliness  of 
tone  in  which  St.  Paul  refers  to  his  own  apostolic  com- 
mission. 

II.  Qualifications  of  the  Bishops  to  be  or- 
dained (i.  6 — 9).  Here  the  Apostle  repeats  in  effect  the 
delineation  given  in  1  Tim.  iii.  2 — 7. 

III.  Caution  against  prevailing  Evils  (i.  10 — 
16).  If  in  Ephesus  the  teachings  of  the  Judaising  party 
in  the  church  were  associated  ^vith  a  false  and  unhealthy 
asceticism,  the  same  doctrines  were  in  Crete  allied  with 
an  unblushing  immorality.  With  great  effect  the 
Apostle  quotes  the  Cretan  poet  Epimenides^  as  giving 
a  true  but  imflattering  picture  of  his  own  countrymen, 

KpfjTcy  del  ij/eOffrai,  KaKO.  drjpiat  yaffrfpcs  apyat' 

It  would  be  hard  work  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the 
Gospel  in  such  a  community,  and  for  their  souls'  health 
the  minister  of  Christ  must  be  prepared  to  employ  the 
weapon  of  sharp  rebuke. 

IV.  This  thought  of  "  healthful  "  teaching  gives  tone 

^  Another  combination  is  thus  given  by  Paley  :  "  If  we  may  be 
allowed  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul,  after  his  liberation  from  Rome, 
sailed  into  Asia,  talting  Crete  in  his  way  ;  that  from  Asia  and 
from  Ephesus,  the  capital  of  that  country,  be  proceeded  into 
Macedonia,  and  crossing  the  peninsula  in  his  progress,  came  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nicopolis,  wo  have  a  route  which  falls  in 
with  everything.  It  executes  the  intention  expressed  by  the 
Apostle  of  visiting  Colossee  and  PhiUppi  as  soon  as  he  should  be 
set  at  liberty  at  Rome.  It  allows  him  to  leave  '  Titus  iu  Crete,' 
and  '  Timothy  at  Ephesus,'  as  he  went  into  Macedonia,  and  to 
write  to  both  not  long  after  from  the  peninsula  of  Greece,  and 
probably  the  neighbourhood  of  Nicopolis,  thus  bringing  together 
the  dates  of  these  two  letters,  and  thereby  accounting  for  the 
iiiEnity  between  them,  both  iu  subject  and  language."  (Ifixir 
Paulhue,  Titus,  No.  ii.)  On  this  showing  the  mission  of  Titus 
to  Crete  would  precede  th.at  of  Timothy  to  Ephesus. 

-  Epimenides,  a  poet  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  in 
popular  estimation  inspired  ;  hence  the  phrase,  "  a  prophet  of  their 
own."  St.  Paul  also  quotes  from  heathen  poets  (Acts  xvii.  28; 
1  Cor.  XV.  33). 


to  the  PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS  that  follow  (ii.  1 — 10) 
to  the  aged  and  the  yoimg  of  both  sexes,  and  to  servants 
— Titus  himself  being  among  them  aU  "  a  pattern  of 
good  works." 

V.  Every  preceding  injunction  is  coufii'med  by  the 
HIGHEST  MOTIVES  (ii.  11 — 14).  Eminently  Pauline 
is  the  brief  majestic  description  of  "  the  grace  of  Gijd 
that  bringeth  salvation,"  and  at  the  same  time  proclaims 
the  law  of  purity  and  righteousness. 

VI.  Teachings  and  pastoral  influence  of  Titus 
HIMSELF  (iii.  1 — 11).  Here,  no  doubt,  the  strain  of 
the  Apostle's  remarks  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
character  of  this  Cretan  people.  Some  woidd  make 
the  new  faith  a  pretext  for  insubordination.  Hence, 
as  St.  Paul  elsewhere  writes  to  the  Christians  of  Rome, 
and  St.  Peter  to  the  scattered  Jewish  believers  of  Asia 
Minor,^  it  was  important  to  inciUcate  obedience  to  civil 
rulers  ;  still  more  needful  was  it  to  urge  the  obligations 
of  brotherly  kindness  and  "  meekness  unto  all  men," 
in  the  world  as  well  as  iu  the  Church.  Here  again 
the  Apostle  enforces  his  admonition  by  appeal  to  the 
loftiest  truths.  In  verses  3 — 7,  every  clause  and  expres- 
sion bespeaks  the  hand  of  Paul.  The  injunctions  that 
follow  respecting  controverted  questions  are  remarkable 
from  their  appeal  to  the  practical  influence  of  such 
discussions.  This  is  iu  accordance  with  the  tone  of  the 
whole  Epistle ;  even  the  "  heretic "  is  to  be  rejected 
because  of  the  evil  issues  of  his  false  belief  and  teaching. 

Vn.  Personal  (iii.  12 — 15).  That  here  we  have 
no  note  of  place  has  been  already  remarked.  All  that 
we  learn  is  that  Tychicns  the  Ephcsian  is  again  with 
St.  Paul,  ha\'ing,  no  doubt,  rejoined  liim  iu  Asia,  and  is 
accompanied  by  Artemas,  of  whom  nothing  more  is 
known.  Titus  would  be  relieved  of  his  Cretan  charge 
by  one  or  other  of  these  brethi-en,  and  would  then 
rejoin  the  Apostle  with  Zenas  (nowhere  else  mentioned) 
and  Apollos,  whom  it  is  interesting  to  find,  after  having 
disappeared  for  many  years  from  the  record,  still  actively 
at  work  for  Christ.  Verse  14,  in  its  very  abruptness 
and  repetition,  shows  how  full  the  Apostle's  muid  was 
of  one  topic — Christian  purity  as  the  residt  of  Christian 
faith.  "  Ours,"  in  this  verse,  must  mean  our  brethren 
in  Crete. 

6.  The  salient  points  of  likeness  between  this  Epistle 
and  the  two  addressed  to  Timothy  have  been  already 
noted.  The  three  have  that  similarity  wliich  would 
naturally  characterise  letters  written  by  the  same  author, 
ou  the  same  general  topic  and  about  the  .same  time, 
and  yet  that  difference  which  would  as  naturally  be 
caused  by  the  different  characters  of  the  persons  ad- 
dressed, and  the  special  circumstances  of  each  locality. 
If  iu  many  points  unlike  to  the  earlier  Epistles,  the 
simple  explanation  is  to  be  found  iu  the  diverse  cii-cum- 
stances  and  distant  tunes  in  which  they  were  written. 
There  are,  however,  coincidences  at  least  as  striking ; 
and.  not  to  mention  again  resemblances  in  doctrinal 
statement,  that  characteristic  which  Paley  regards  as, 
above  all,  distinctive  of  St.  Paul's  style— the  habit  of 
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"  going  ofE  at  a  word " — may  be  illustrated  from  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  as  decisively  as  from  auy  other  of  his 
writini's.^  It  is  certain,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
thi-ee  Epistles  stand  or  fall  together.  They  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Church  on  the  same  authority ;  tliey 
bear  the  impress  of  one  mind ;  their  resemblances  and 
diiferences  are  alike  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  To  Ulus- 
trato  this  would  require  much  detailed  comparison. 
The  student  may  consult  the  elaborate  discussion  of 
Dr.  Davidson  in  his  earlier  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,  where  the  objections  raised  by  De  Wette, 
on  intomal  grounds,  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
letter  to  Titus,  are  decisively  refuted.  One  peculiarity 
of  these  Epistles  is  the  characterisation  of  true  Christian 
Joctriuo  as  "  healthful " — au  idea  not  elsewhere  found. 
In  the  short  Epistle  to  Titus  there  are  no  fewer  than 
four  instances  : — Chap.  i.  9,  "  that  he  may  be  able  by 
healthful  doctrine  both  to  exhort  and  to  convince;"  chap, 
ii.  1,  "  Speak  thou  the  things  which  become  the  health- 
ful doctrme."  So  chap.  i.  13;  ii.  2,  believers  are 
described  as  "  being  healthy  iu  the  faith."  The  same 
thought  is  found  in  1  Tim.  i.  10;  Yi.3;  2  Tim.  i.  13 ; 
iv.  3  (veiled  a  little,  perhaps,  to  the  English  reader  by 
the  employment  of  the  word  sound),  constituting  a  very 
distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  The 
contrasted  idea  of  sichness  and  gangrene,  applied  to 
error,  is  found  in  1  Tim.  vi.  4 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  17.  Another 
coincidence  is  hi  the  recurring  phrase,  Tnirrhs  6  \6yo?, 
"Eaitliful  is  the  saying,"  which  iu  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
seems  to  take  the  place  of  the  Apostle's  older  formula, 
"  I  would  not  have  you  to  bo  ignorant,"  as  introducing 
matters  of  high  importance.  The  "  faithful  sajdngs  " 
of  these  Epistles  are  of  themselves  a  most  interesting 
study.  See  1  Tim.  i.  15  ;  ili.  1 ;  iv.  8,  9  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  11; 
and  Titus  iii.  7,  8,  "  Faithful  is  the  saying— that  being 
justified  by  His  grace,  we  (shall)  be  made  heirs  accord- 
ing to  the  hope  of  eternal  life  ;  "  words  in  which  agaki 
the  mind  and  hand  of  Paul  are  manifest.  Other 
peculiarities  common  to  these  Epistles  are  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word  Saviour  to  God  the  Father  tl  Tim.  i.  1 ; 

I  See  Titus  1.  15,  IG  i  ii.  10—14;  iii.  3—7  ;  as  well  as  instances  in 
1  and  2  Timothy.  Such  phrases  may  also  be  noted  as  the  parenthesis, 
•'I  speak  the  truth  in  Christ,  and  lie  not"  (1  Tim.  ii.  7);  found 
also  in  Eom.  is..  1.     See  further  ia  Introduction  to  2  Timothy. 


ii.  3  ;  iv.  10 ;  Titus  i.  3 ;  ii.  10) ;  the  term  for  godliness 
(euo-e'ySeia),  found  in  those  Epistles  repeatedly,  but  no- 
where else  in  St.  Paul's  writings ;  -  the  use  of  the  word 
epiphany  {4-n-iipii'iia)  for  the  final  appearing  of  Christ 
(1  Tim.  vi.  14;  2  Tun.  i.  10;  iv.  1,  8 ;  Titus  ii.  13).  It 
is  observable  also  that  in  all  these  letters  the  salutation 
at  the  commencement  is,  "Grace,  mercy,  peace,"  instead 
of  the  usual  "  Grace  and  peace."  ■*  A  tolerably  complete 
list  of  such  peculiarities  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Davidson's 
earlier  Introduction,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  119,  120.  They  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  constitute  the  Epistles  into  a 
distinct  group,  but  certainly  not  sufficiently  distinctive 
to  invafidate  the  Paulbie  authorship.* 

7.  At  the  departure  of  Titus  to  Dalmatia,  he  dis- 
appears from  the  history.  Whether  ho  continued  his 
evangelistic  labours  in  that  region,^  or  returned  to 
Crete,  or  resumed  his  attendance  upon  St.  Paul  before 
the  Ajjostle's  martyrdom,  we  know  not.  Tradition 
represents  him  as  having  remained  in  Crete,  as  bishop 
of  the  churches,  until  his  death  at  an  advanced  ago 
(some  authorities  say  ninety-four).  Ancient  churches 
are  dedicated  to  him,  and  his  name  is  invoked  as  that 
of  the  patron  saint  of  Candia.  From  the  Epistle  itself 
we  should  gather  that  the  mission  of  Titus  to  the  island 
was  temporary,  and  soon  completed.  He  was  to  ordain 
"  bishops,"  rather  than  to  himself  assume  a  bishopric. 
There  was  other  work  for  him  to  do ;  and  if  we  take  tho 
more  charitable  hypothesis  of  his  departure  to  Dalmatia, 
we  see  in  his  visit  to  that  region  but  another  step  in  a 
truly  apostolic  career,  in  which  Titus,  once  the  repre- 
sentative, became  the  follower  of  his  master  Paul. 


2  1  Tim.  ii.  2;  iii.  16;  iv.  7,  8;  vi.  3,  5,  6,  11;  2  Tim.  iii.  5j 
Titus  i.  1.  In  1  Tim.  v.  4  the  verb  is  found;  and  the  adverb  iu 
2  Tim.  iii.  13  ;  Titus  ii.  13. 

3  De  Wette,  in  Davidson's  Introdiiction,  iii.,  p.  119.  Many 
modern  editors,  however,  omit  the  word  mercy  iu  Titus  i.  4.  So 
Tischeudorf,  not  Lachmann. 

^  "  What  ?  was  the  Apostle's  stock  of  words  and  modes  of 
expression  exhausted  before  he  wrote  these  Epistles  ?  Must  he 
repeat  what  he  had  already  used  ?  Had  he  no  new  ideas  to  com- 
municate, demanding  for  their  expression  new  words  and  combina- 
tions of  words  ?  So  it  is  virtually  maintained  by  such  as  dwell 
upon  this  particular.  But,  iu  doing  so,  they  dishonour  Paul  in 
overlooking  his  mental  opulence,  &c."     (Davidson  ) 

^  Dr.  Neale  remarks  that  of  all  the  churches  in  modern  Dalmatia 
not  one  is  dedicated  to  Titus.  [EcclesioJogical  Notes  Sfi  Daliuatia, 
quoted  by  Howsou.) 
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j^'i  HE  current  of  our  history  now  i-eturus  to 
Coverdale,  whom  wo  left  in  Paris  in 
the  year  1538.  He  had  been  charged  by 
his  patron,  Ci-omwell,  with  tho  duty  of 
preparing  another  Bible,  differing  iu  some  important 
respects  from  the  two  already  in  circulation — his 
own  of  1535  and  that  bearing  the  name  of  Thomas 
Matthew.     The  excellence  of  Parisian  paper  and  t}i)0- 


graphy  was  tho  cause  of  tho  selection  of  this  city  for  tho 
new  work.  There  was  nothing  stealthy  or  secret  in  tho 
procedure  adopted.  Cromwell  was  the  patron  of  this 
especial  undertaking ;  and  througli  his  influence  a  licence 
was  obtained  from  tho  king  of  France,  Francis  I.,  by 
which  Coverdale  and  Grafton  were  authorised,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  liberty  which  thoy  had  received  from 
their  own  sovereign,  to  print  aud  transmit  to  England 
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the  Latin  or  tlie  English  Bible,  ou  couditiou  that  there 
were  no  private  or  unlawful  opinions  in  the  new  work, 
and  that  all  dues,  obhgations,  &c.,  were  properly  dis- 
charged. Under  this  protection  Coverdale  and  Grafton 
applied  themselves  with  the  utmost  diligence  to  the 
fulfilment  of  their  commission.  Letters  to  Cromwell 
are  stUl  extant,  which  contain  very  interesting  notes  of 
progress,  and  also  show  how  deeply  Cromwell  interested 
himseK  in  the  work.  For  seven  or  eight  months  the 
two  Englishmen  and  their  associate,  Reguault,  the 
Erenoh  printer,  seem  to  have  been  left  unmolested.  In 
December,  however,  there  came  a  mandate  from  the  In- 
quisition, which  stayed  all  progress.  Happily,  a  portion 
of  the  Bible  was  safe  in  England.  Many  sheets  were 
seized ;  but  even  these  were  in  large  measure  afterwards 
recovered,  "four  great  dry  vats-full''  being  ro-purchasod 
from  a  haberdasher,  to  whom  they  had  been  sold.  The 
interruption  caused  a  slight  delay,  but  was  most  bene- 
ficial in  its  results.  Cromwell  was  not  the  man  to  bo 
foiled  in  his  iiurpose  :  beiug  unable  to  secui-o  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  work  in  France,  he  brought  over  types, 
presses,  and  men  to  England.  In  April,  1.539,  this 
"  Bible  of  the  largest  volume,"  as  it  was  then  spoken 
of,  or  the  first  edition  of  the  Great  Bible,  was  issued 
from  the  press. 

The  title-page  is  so  curious  that  we  give  a  reduced 
copy  of  it  ou  page  265.  The  original  measures  about 
fourteen  inches  by  niue ;  the  copy,  about  eight  aud  a 
half  by  five  and-a  half.  The  design  is  said  to  be  from 
the  hand  of  the  celebrated  Hans  Holbein.  The  highest 
figure  in  the  eugra^•ing  represents  the  Lord  Christ  iu  the 
clouds  of  heaven.  Two  Labels  contain  His  words.  On  that 
which  extends  towards  the  left  of  the  engraving  we  find 
Isa.  Iv.  11  {Verbum  meum,  &c.).  The  other  is  directed 
towards  the  kiug,  who,  having  laid  aside  his  crown,  and 
kneeling  with  outstretched  bauds,  receives  the  declara- 
tion, "  I  have  found  a  man  after  mine  own  heart,  which 
shall  fulfil  all  my  will '"  [Iiiveni,  &c..  Acts  xiii.  22) ;  and 
himself  exclaims,  "  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet '' 
(Ps.  cxix.  105).  The  king  appears  again  as  the  most 
prominent  of  all  the  figm-es.  Now  he  is  seated  on  his 
throne  :  the  royal  arms  and  motto  will  bo  recognised  at 
once.  The  king  hands  the  Word  of  God  {Verbuni  Dei) 
to  bishops  and  clergy  ou  his  right  hand,  to  Cromwell 
and  others  of  the  laity  ou  his  left.  To  the  former  he 
says,  Hcec  praecipe  et  cloce  ("  These  things  command  and 
teach,"  1  Tim.  iv.  11) :  to  the  latter.  Quod  jiistum  est 
judicate,  ita  parvum  audietis  ut  magnuin  ("Judge 
righteously  ...  ye  shall  hear  the  small  as  well  as 
the  great,"  Deut.  i.  16,  17)  ;  aud  also  words  taken  with 
slight  alteration  from  Dan.  y\.  26,  "  I  make  a  decree  ; 
.  .  .  fear  before  the  living  God."  Below,  on  the  right, 
Cromwell  appears  a  second  time,  pointed  out  by  the 
device  and  motto  at  his  feet :  he  is  deliveriug  the  Word 
of  God  to  the  laity,  admonishing  them  iu  the  words  of 
Ps.  sXsiv.  14.  On  the  other  side  is  Cranmor,  clearly 
indicated  by  his  costume  and  his  arms,  placing  the 
Siicred  volume  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  clergy,  and 
solemnly  repeating  the  charge  of  1  Peter  v.  2.  Below 
stands  a  preacher,  enforcing  the  duty  of  prayer  and 


thanksgi\'ing  on  behalf  of  kings  (1  Tim.  ii.  1).  The 
chortis  of  ]oy  and  thankfulness  expressed  in  tho 
attitude  of  the  king's  lieges,  no  less  distinctly  than  in 
the  shouts  of  "  Vlvai  Bex,"  and  "God  save  the  king," 
needs  no  comment.  Prisoners  look  wistfully  from  their 
cells  ;  but  whether  they  are  introduced  as  wondering  at 
the  commotion,  or  as  sharers  in  the  joy,  or  as  affording 
in  their  own  persons  a  warning  that  such  pimishment 
awaited  all  imdutiful  subjects,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide. 
Many  smaller  features  of  this  remarkable  composition 
must  be  left  to  our  readers  to  discover.  It  represents, 
with  great  faithfulness,  a  page  of  the  history  of  tho 
times.  That  the  precious  boon  now  conferred  was  the 
result  of  no  human  contrivance,  is  thankfully  acknow- 
ledged here,  and  in  the  imprint  even  more  clearly 
stm  :  A  Domino  factum  est  istud  ("  This  is  the  Lord's 
doing")  are  the  translator's  pious  words,  in  which  the 
devout  student  of  history  >vill  heartily  unite.  Nor  does 
the  engra\-iug  exaggerate  the  liberty  granted  by  the 
kiug.  An  injunction  to  the  clergy,  issued  by  Henry's 
authority,  rec|nired  them  to  provide  by  a  certain  date,  in 
each  parish,  "  one  book  of  the  whole  Bible,  of  the  largest 
volume  in  English,"  the  cost  to  be  dirided  between  the 
parson  and  the  parishioners.  It  was  ordained  that  this 
Bible  shoidd  bo  set  up  in  a  convenient  place  within  tho 
church,  and  that  the  clergy  should  "  expressly  provoke, 
stir,  and  exhort  every  person  to  read  the  same."  This 
injunction,  drawn  up  by  Cromwell  before  the  publication 
of  the  work,  was  t^vice  repeated  iu  subsequent  years ; 
and  no  historian  fails  to  relate  that  Bishop  Bonner 
placed  sis  Bibles  in  St.  Paul's.  Another  point  worth 
careful  notice  is  the  prominence  assigned  by  the  artist 
to  Cromwell.  This  Bible  is  often  called  Cranmer's,  but 
without  any  just  reason.  All  honour  is  due  to  the 
Archbishop  for  his  exertions  to  promote  its  circulation, 
but  the  undertaking  was  not  his,  but  Cromwell's  ;  and 
tho  Bible  is  now  rightly  associated  with  Cromwell's 
name.  Fifteen  months  after  its  pubHcation  Cromwell 
was  disgraced  and  sentenced  to  death ;  but,  though 
the  circle  under  his  feet  is  left  blank  in  the  title-page 
of  subsequent  editions,  the  figures  remain  unchanged, 
and  thus  all  copies  of  the  Great  Bible  preserve  the 
memorial  of  Cromwell's  zeal. 

Most  truthful  and  impressive  is  the  exhibition  of 
national  feeling  here  presented.  "  It  was  wonder- 
ful," says  Strype,'  "to  see  with  what  joy  this  book 
of  God  was  received,  not  only  among  the  leameder 
sort,  and  those  that  were  noted  for  lovers  of  the 
Reformation,  but  generally  all  England  over,  among 
all  the  vulgar  aud  common  people ;  and  with  what 
greediness  God's  word  was  read ;  and  what  resort  to 
places  where  the  reading  of  it  was.  Everybody  that 
could  bought  the  book,  or  busily  read  it,  or  got  others 
to  read  it  to  them,  if  they  could  not  themselves ;  and 
divers  more  elderly  people  learned  to  read  on  purpose. 
And  even  little  boys  flocked  among  tho  rest  to  hear 
portions  of  the  holy  Scripture  read."  Tlie  most  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  accuracy  of  these  statements  is  the 
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rapidity  with  which  successivo  editions  were  printed 
and  circulated.  Cromwell's  Bible,  hastily  snatched 
from  destruction,  was  given  to  the  world  in  April,  1539. 
There  are  still  extant  copies  of  six  editions  bearing 
the  date  1540  and  1641.  Nor  were  these  mere  reprints 
of  Cromwell's  Bible.  As  we  shall  see,  the  agree- 
ment amongst  the  seven  Bibles  is  sufficiently  great  to 
authorise  us  in  including  them  in  one  family  and  under 
one  designation  ;  but  each  has  peculiarities  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  rest.  Craumer's  direct  connection 
with  the  book  begins  with  the  second  edition.  Ou  the 
14th  of  November,  1539.  Henry  bestowed  on  Cromwell, 
for  five  years,  the  exclusive  right  to  grant  a  licence  for 
the  printing  of  the  Bible  in  the  English  tongue.  A 
letter  from  Cranmer  to  Cromwell  is  extant,  bearing  the 
same  date,  in  which  the  Archbishop  conveys  the  under- 
taking of  the  printers  to  sell  the  Bibles  at  a  price  not 
exceeding  ten  shillings,  on  condition  of  receiving  a 
monopoly  of  the  publication.  In  this  letter  Cranmer 
asks  "  the  king's  pleasure  concerning  the  Preface  of  the 
Bible,"  which  had  been  sent  to  Cromwell  to  "  oversee." 
This  Bible  had  been  committed  by  Henry  to  Gardiner 
and  others  among  the  bishops  for  their  judgment. 
"After  they  had  kept  it  long  in  their  hands,  and  the 
king  was  divers  times  sued  unto  for  the  publication 
thereof,  at  the  last  being  called  for  by  the  king  himself, 
they  re-dolivered  the  book ;  and  being  demanded  by  the 
king  what  was  their  judgment  of  the  translation,  they 
answered  that  there  were  many  faults  therein.  '  Well,' 
said  the  king,  'but  are  there  any  heresies  maintained 
thereby  ?  '  They  answered,  there  were  no  heresies  that 
they  could  find  maintained  thereby.  '  If  thei-e  be  no 
heresies,'  said  the  king,  'then,  in  God's  name,  let  it  go 
abroad  among  our  people.'  According  to  this  judgment 
of  the  king  and  the  bishops,  M.  Coverdale  defended  the 
translation,  confessing  that  he  did  now  himself  espy  some 
faults,  which,  if  he  might  review  it  once  over  again,  as  he 
had  done  twice  before,  he  doubted  not  but  to  amend  ;  but 
for  any  heresy,  he  was  sure  there  was  none  maintained 
by  his  translation." '  In  April,  1540,  the  Book  was  pul)- 
lishod  with  Cranmer's  preface,  which  henceforth  was 
attached  to  all  editions  of  the  Great  Bible.  Three 
mouths  later  appeared  another  edilion,  which,  like  the 
last,  bore  Craumer's  name  on  the  title-page.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  the  fourth  edition  was  ready  for 
i*3ue,  though  not  published  until  1541.  It  appeared 
under  very  strange  auspices,  as  the  title  wiU  show : 
"  The  Byble  in  Englyshe  of  the  largest  and  greatest 
volume,  auctorysod  and  apoynted  by  the  commaunde- 
mente  of  oure  moost  redoubted  Prynce  and  Soueraygne 
Lorde  Kynge  Heurye  the  viii.,  supreme  heade  of  this 
his  Churche  and  Reahno  of  Englande  :  to  be  frequented 
and  used  in  every  churche  vrithin  this  his  sayd  realme 
accordynge  to  tho  teuour  of  his  former  Iniunctions 
geven  in  that  behalfe.  Oversene  and  perused  at  the 
commaundemeut  of  the  kyiiges  hyghnes,  by  the 
ryghte  reverendo  fathers  in  God  Cutlibert  bysshop  of 
Duresmo  -  and  Nicolas  ^  bisshop  of  Rochester."    It  is 

1  Fulke,  Defence  of  English  Translations,  p.  98  (Parker  Society). 
5  Cutlibert  Tunstall,  bishop  of  Diirlmm.  ■*  Nicholas  Heath. 


probable  that  the  association  of  Tunstall  and  Heath  with 
this  edition  was  little  more  than  nominal.  Lest  the 
work  in  which  Cromwell  had  taken  so  deep  an  interest 
should  suffer  after  his  fall,  other  names,  representing 
widely  different  tendencies  and  sympathies,  must  give 
it  warrant  and  authority.  Three  other  editions  were 
issued  in  1541,  one  (November I  similar  to  that  just 
described,  in  its  connection  with  the  two  bishops ;  twc 
(May,  December)  bearing  Cranmer's  name  upon  the 
title-page.  We  are  not  told  how  large  were  the  im- 
pressions of  the  later  editions ;  but  as  the  first  edition 
consisted  of  2,500  copies,  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
thiit  the  number  circulated  during  these  years  of  liberty 
was  very  lai-ge. 

The  liberty  was  too  remarkable  to  be  of  long  duration. 
Soon  after  Cromwell's  disgrace  the  opposite  party  at- 
tempted to  avail  themselves  of  Coverdale's  scheme  for 
annotations  ou  difficidt  texts  (a  scheme  never  carried 
into  effect),  for  the  purpose  of  checking  altogether  the 
printing  ®f  the  Bible.  Grafton  indeed  was  committed 
to  tho  Fleet,  and  bound  imder  a  heavy  penalty  not  to 
print  or  sell  any  more  Bibles  until  the  king  and  clergy 
should  agree  on  a  translation.  In  1542  Convocation, 
at  the  king's  instance,  arranged  a  plan  for  a  new  trans- 
lation. The  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  allotted 
to  various  bishops — St.  Matthew,  for  instance,  being 
taken  by  Cranmer,  St.  Luke  by  Gardiner,  the  Acts  by 
Heath.  The  plan  soon  fell  to  the  groimd.  Wbeu  one 
of  the  translators  (Bishop  Gardiner)  could  propose  that 
ninety-nine  words,  such  as  jjoiiis  proj^ositionis  (shew- 
broad),  simulaerum  (image),  hostia  I  victim),  ejicere  (to 
cast  out),  should,  "  on  account  of  their  genuine  and 
native  meaning,  and  the  majesty  of  the  matter  signified 
by  them,''  be  presented  to  the  people  in  this  Latin 
dress,  it  became  very  evident  that  the  bishops  had  no 
real  wish  for  a  vernacular  translation.  The  king  now 
directed  that  the  universities  should  be  entrusted  with. 
the  work,  but  the  adverse  influences  had  become  sufiB- 
ciently  powerful  to  frustrate  this  design.  About  this 
time  Anthony  Marlcr,  a  haberdasher  of  London,  who 
had  borne  the  expenses  of  the  earlier  editions  of  the 
Great  Bible,  received  from  Henry  a  patent,  conveying 
to  huu  the  exclusive  right  of  printing  the  English  Bible 
during  four  years.  In  1543  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  by  Act  of  Parliament  placed  under  very 
severe  restrictions.  The  use  of  Tyndale's  translations 
was  entirely  forbidden,  and  three  years  later  Coverdale's 
Testament  w,a-s  placed  under  the  same  ban.  Permission 
to  read  the  Bible  in  English  was  accorded  to  certain 
classes  only.  Obedience  to  these  injunctions  was  en- 
forced by  many  penalties,  and  was  stLU  more  effectually 
promoted  by  the  zeal  of  the  numerous  opponents  of  the 
Reformiition,  who  spared  no  pains  to  crush  out  the 
gromng  love  for  the  Scriptures.  On  all  sides  the 
proscribed  Bibles  were  sought  for  and  destroyed.  AH 
the  better  traditions  of  earlier  years  were  fast  passing 
into  oblivion,  when  the  reaction  was  suddenly  stayed 
by  the  death  of  the  king  in  January.  1547. 

We  pass  to  a  brief  examination  of  the  character  of 
this  translation.     The  principal  questions  before  us  are 
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these : — In  what  relation  does  the  Great  Bible  stand  to 
those  previously  published  by  Coverdale  and  Rogers  ? 
Wliat  influences  may  be  traced  in  this  new  version  P 
How  far  are  we  justified  in  speaking  of  the  seven  issues 
in  1539  and  the  two  following  years  as  editions  of  the 
same  work  ?  Comparing  Numb.  xxiv.  15 — 24,  as  given 
in  the  Great  Bible,  with  the  translations  of  Tyndalo  and 
Coverdale,  we  find  that  in  every  four  places  in  which 
these  two  translators  diifer,  the  Great  Bible  agrees 
with  Tyndale  three  times,  with  Covcrdale's  Bible  once. 
V^ery  rarely  do  we  fiud  any  new  rendering  of  impor- 
tance. The  most  striking  are  in  verse  16,  "  and  that 
falleth  with  open  eyes;"  verse  18,  "and  Edom  shall 
be  possessed,  and  Seir  shall  fall  to  the  possession  of 
their  enemies ;  "  verso  22,  "  the  Kenite  shall  be  rooted 
out; "  verse  24,  '•  Italy,"  in  the  place  of  "  Chittim."  In 
most  of  the  new  renderings  the  authority  followed  is 
Miiuster's  Hebrew-Latin  Bible,  published  in  1534-5. 
In  the  early  books  of  the  Old  Testament  the  successive 
editions  of  the  Great  Bible  appear  to  be  nearly  in 
accord,  the  work  of  revision  being  in  the  main  com- 
pleted when  the  book  was  first  published  in  1539.  If 
wo  pass  to  the  projihetical  books  we  meet  with  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  new  mattei-.  In  Isa.  liii.,  for 
example,  the  Bible  of  1539  differs  in  about  forty  places 
from  Coverdalo's  former  translation ;  in  the  Bible 
known  as  Cranmer's  we  find  about  twenty  additional 
alterations,  some  of  great  importance ;  in  the  editions  of 
1541  hardly  any  further  change  was  'made.  The  influ- 
ence of  Miinster  is  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  case.  We 
gladly  welcome  such  renderings  as  "  the  chastisement  of 
OUT  peace"  (1540)  in  the  place  of  "the  pain  of  our 
punishment"  (1539);  and  "the  Lord  hath  heajied 
together  upon  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all,"  is  a  more 
adequate  representation  of  the  prophet's  meaning  than 
"through  him  the  Lord  hath  pardoned  all  oiir  sins." 
We  need  not  examine  other  passages  in  detail.  So  far 
as  the  Old  Testament  is  concerned,  we  see  that  the 
term  Great  Bible  represents  in  the  main  two  revisions 
(1539,  1540) ;  and  that,  whilst  much  use  was  made  of  the 
Vulgate  and  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  Miinster's 
Latin  version  was  the  authority  to  which  Coverdale 
chiefly  deferred. 

In  its  general  character  the  New  Testament  is  very 
similar  to  the  Old.  In  Luke  xv.,  xvi.,  for  example,  the 
Great  Bible  almost  always  agrees  either  with  Tyndale's 
or  with  Covcrdale's  earlier  version,  but  in  most  instances 
with  Tyndale.  What  is  new  is  of  little  value.  The 
impression  prodiiced  by  these  chapters  is  confirmed  as 
we  extend  our  survey.  There  are,  however,  some 
changes  of  detail  which  are  very  important,  though  they 
are  not  always  changes  for  the  better.  Thus  in  John 
iii.  3,  "  born  anew  "  gives  place  to  "  born  from  above ; " 
in  John  x.  16,  "  one  fold  "  is  unfortunately  substituted 
for  "one  flock;"  in  John  xiv.  1,  the  familiar  rendering, 
"ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me,"  takes  the  place 
of  Tyndale's,  in  which  all  was  exhortation  ("  believe 
in  God,  believe  also  in  me  ").  In  these  passages  the 
change  is  apparently  due  to  the  authority  of  Erasmus. 
Throughout    the    New   Testament,   indeed,    the    new 


renderings  are  mainly  derived  from  Erasmus  and  the 
Vulgate.  The  later  editions  of  the  Great  Bible  some- 
times contain  valuable  emendations;  but  the  amount  of 
variation  is  apparently  not  great. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Great  Bible  is  found. 
not  in  its  translations,  but  in  its  text.  In  one  of  hii; 
letters  to  Cromwell,  Coverdale  speaks  of  the  care  with 
which  he  notes  the  "  diversity  of  reading  among  the 
Hebrews,  Clialdees,  and  Greeks,  and  Latinists."  The 
result  is,  that  on  every  page  of  this  version  we  find  some 
additions  to  the  text.  The  reader  may  remember  that 
Purvey's  version  of  Proverbs  contains  several  clauses  and 
verses  found  in  tiie  Latin  text,  but  not  in  the  Hebrew 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  82).  Almost  all  these  supplements  may  be  seen 
in  the  Great  Bible.  The  same  phenomenon  meets  us  in 
the  New  Testament.  In  Luke  xvi.  21,  for  instance,  we 
read  of  Lazarus,  that  "  no  man  gave  unto  him  ; "  at  the 
end  of  1  Cor.  xvi.  19,  we  find  the  words,  "  with  whom 
also  I  am  lodged  ;"  and  it  is  in  this  version  that  Luke 
xrii.  36  first  finds  a  place.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
his  unwillingness  to  give  up  any  portion  of  the  text 
presented  by  the  Vulgate  sometimes  (in  1  John  ii.  23, 
for  example)  led  Coverdale  to  adopt  readings  which  are 
now  recognised  as  coi-rect;  but  this  good  fortune  is  only 
occasional.  As  a  rule,  the  additions  found  no  favour 
with  later  editors.  These  supplements,  however,  were 
not  presented  by  Coverdale  as  part  of  the  text,  but  were 
placed  within  parentheses,  printed  in  a  different  type, 
and  pointed  out  to  the  reader  by  a  special  sign.  Besides 
this  sign,  a  hand  (l^°)  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
both  text  and  margin  of  the  Great  Bible.  It  had  been 
Coverdale's  intention  to  supply  numerous  annotations 
on  difficulties  of  every  description,  and  great  was  his 
regret  when  the  hurry  and  confusion  amidst  which  the 
first  edition  was  completed  rendered  this  part  of  his 
scheme  impracticable.  The  notes  were  never  pub- 
lished, but  in  the  first  three  editions  the  sign  remained. 
Another  mark  (-t)  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  to 
point  out  passages  which  are  "  alleged  of  Christ  or  of 
some  apostle  in  the  New  Testament." 

One  portion  of  the  Great  Bible  stands  apart  from  the 
rest,  not  indeed  in  internal  character,  but  in  virtue  of 
its  subsequent  history.  A  note  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  states  that  the  Psalter  therein 
contained  "followeth  the  division  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  translation  of  the  great  English  Bible,  set  forth  and 
used  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward 
the  Sixth."  This  translation  was  necessarily  adopted  iu 
connection  with  the  first  Prayer-Book  (1549),  and  ob- 
tained a  very  strong  hold  upon  the  people.  At  the 
last  revision  of  the  Prayer-Book  (1662),  when  the  new 
translation  was  accepted  for  the  Epistles  and  Gospels, 
it  proved  impossible  to  change  the  Psalter.  "  It  was 
found,  it  is  said,  smoother  to  sing ;  but  this  is  not  a 
full  account  of  the  matter,  and  it  cannot  be  mere 
familiarity  which  gives  to  the  Prayer-Book  Psalter, 
with  all  its  errors  and  imjierfections,  an  incomparable 
tenderness  and  sweetness.  Rather  we  may  believe 
that  in  it  wo  can  yet  find  the  spirit  of  him  whose  work 
it  mainly  is,  full  of  humility  and  love,  not  heroic  or 
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creative,  but  patient  to  aoeomplisli  by  God's  help  the 
task  whicli  had  been  set  him  to  do,  and  therefore  best 
in  harmony  with  the  tenour  of  our  own  daily  lives." ' 
The  general  characteristics  of  the  version  are  found 
here  also.  Every  careful  reader  has  been  struck  with 
the  additional  words  and  clauses  found  in  the  Psalter  of 
the  Prayer-Book.  For  example,  "  him  that  rideth  upon 
the  heavens,  as  it  were  upon  an  horse  "  (Ps.  kviii.  4) ; 
"  their'corn,  and  wine,  and  oil"  (iv.  8)  ;  "a  moih  fretting 
a  garment "  (xsxix.  12) ;  "  God  is  a  righteous  Judge, 
strong  andpatient  "  (vii.  12) ;  "even  ivhere  no  fear  was" 
(xiv.  9) ;  "neither  the  temples  of  my  head  to  take  any 
rest"  (cxxxii.  4).  In  Ps.  xxix.  1,  we  find  a  double 
translation  of  one  clause,  "  bring  young  rams  unto  the 
Lord,"  and  "  ascribe  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength." 
A  verse  is  added  to  Ps.  cxxxvi.,  and  three  verses  are 
introduced  into  Ps.  xiv.  Canon  Westcott  gives  a  list 
of  more  than  seventy  of  these  additions,  some  from 
Miinster,  but  most  brought  in  from  the  Vulgate.  In 
the  Great  Bible  the  word,  or  clause,  or  verse,  is  iu 
almost  all  cases  carefully  separated  from  the  context, 
and  marked  as  an  addition;  but  unfortunately  all  sxich 
distinction  has  been  obliterated  iu  our  editions  of  the 
Prayer-Book.  The  titles  of  the  Psalms,  and  such  notes 
as  Selah,  omitted  in  the  Prayer-Book,  are  here  given  in 
full.  The  curious  love  of  variety  of  rendering,  so 
characteristic  of  Cover-dale,  is  often  observable.  The 
"chief  musician"  is  usually  "the  chanter,"  but 
sometimes  "  he  that  excelleth."  Michtam  of  David 
becomes  '■  the  badge  or  arms  of  David."  Hallehiya 
is  retained  from  the  original,  but  a  translation,  "  Praise 
the  everlasting,"  is  placed  by  its  side.  As  we  might 
expect,  the  inscriptions  of  the  Psalms  ai-e  sometimes 
enlarged  from  the  Latin.  Thus  Ps.  xxiv.  is  assigned  to 
"  the  first  day  of  the  Sabbath."     It  is  curious  to  read  at 

1  Westcott,  Kistorij  of  English  Bible,  p.  29i, 


the  beginning  of  Ps.  xxvi.  "a  Psalm  of  David  afore  ho 
was  embalmed." 

There  is  little  requiring  notice  in  the  ai-rangement 
of  the  Great  Biblo.  It  contains  no  dedication.  In 
the  table  of  contents  the  word  "  Hagiographa  "  (a  name 
designating  those  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  are 
not  included  under  "  the  Law  "  and  "  the  Prophets  "— - 
such  as  Job,  the  Psalms,  &c.)  strangely  takes  the  placd 
of  "  Apocry^jha."  As  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the 
Great  Biblo  Rogers's  preface  to  the  Apocryphal  books 
is  retained,  we  light  upon  the  astonishing  statement 
that  "  the  books  are  called  Hagiographa  because  thay 
wore  wont  to  be  read,  not  openly  and  in  common, but  as 
it  were  in  secret  and  apart."  The  preliminary  matter 
resembles  that  of  Matthew's  Bible.  The  Concordance, 
however,  is  omitted,  and  a  short  prologue  is  inserted,  to 
explain  the  marks  found  in  the  text  and  margin.  Short 
headings  are  usually  prefixed  to  the  chapters,  but  no 
book  has  a  preface,  unless  the  three  or  four  lines  ex- 
pressing the  general  meaning  of  the  Song  of  Solomon 
can  be  so  considered. 

Many  copies  of  the  Great  Biblo  have  been  preserved. 
Mr.  Fry,  to  whom  we  owe  the  most  complete  and 
accurate  account  of  the  various  editions,  has  examined 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies ;  most  of  these, 
however,  are  incomplete,  perfect  copies  being  very  rare. 
The  library  of  the  British  Museum  contains  every  ono 
of  the  seven  editions.  At  Lambeth  Palace  may  bo 
seen  copies  of  the  first  two  editions  which  may  very 
possibly  have  belonged  to  Cranmer  himself.  Amongst 
the  treasures  of  the  library  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, is  a  splendid  copy  of  Cromwell's  Bible,  printed 
on  vellum  and  illuminated ;  another  copy  on  vellum 
(April,  1540).  presented  by  Anthony  Marler  to  Henry 
VIII.,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  A  useful 
reprint  of  the  New  Testament  of  1539  will  be  found  in 
Bagster's  English  Hexapla. 
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MARRIAGE  AMONG  THE  ANCIENT  HEBREWS. 


;^T  is  a  significant  saying,  attributed  to  Rabbi 
Akiba:  "Man  and  wife  who  are  devout, 
the  Shechinah  is  between  them  ;  if  other- 
wise, fii-e  devours  them."  There  is  here 
a  play  upon  the  terms  in  the  original,  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  explain.  Tlie  Hebrew  word  for  man — AISR 
(pronounced  Ish) — has  for  its  middle  letter  the  I;  and 
that  for  woman — AiSSaH  (pronounced  Ishah) — for  its 
final  letter  the  H,  which  together  form  the  word  Jah 
(Jehovah) ;  while  if  you  remove  these  two  letters  there 
remain    only  AeSH  {Esh),  which    means  fire.'      The 

1  The  letters  printed  in  capitals  are  the  proper  letters  ;  those  in 
small  tjpe  the  vowel-points.  The  saying  is  given  iu  the  Pii/tc  E. 
Bii'escr  in  name  of  another  Eahbi,  and  the  explanation  added,  that 
the  fire  is  that  of  spii-itiial  destruction. 


sentence  is  brief,  and  sounds  peculiarly  rabbinical.  But 
like  such  axihorisms,  it  throws  a  fla.sh  of  light  on  social 
matters — the  position  of  woman,  the  marriage  j-elation- 
ship,  and  family  life  in  the  ancient  .synagogue.  Happily, 
there  is  here  scarcely  a  dark  side  to  the  picture.  And  tn 
this  day  Jevrish  family  life  may  well  serve  as  a  model, 
shaming  every  other  than  a  genuinely  Christian  house- 
hold. Indeed,  on  no  part  of  his  subject  can  the  im- 
partial Jewish  historian  dwell  with  more  satisfaction 
than  on  this.  Quotations  superficially  made,  and  trite 
references  to  the  ease  with  which  divorce  might  be  ob- 
tained, have  produced  a  false  popidar  impression,  foi- 
which  neither  the  Scriptures  nor  the  teachings  of  the 
Rabbis  afford  warrant. 
At  the  outset  the  reader  should  bear  iu  mind  the 
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almost  immeasurable  difference  between  tbo  position  of 
woman  among  the  Hebrews  and  among  all  other  Eastern 
nations.  There  was,  indeed,  concession  in  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  to  "the  hardness"  of  men's  hearts — for 
all  God's  teaching  is  "  little  by  little  " — but  comparison 
will  here  show  a  difference  not  in  degree  but  in  kind. 
Rabbinical  sayings  on  this  subject  might  be  multiplied, 
but  we  prefer,  in  the  first  iustance,  to  take  our  sketch 
from  the  Old  Test-ament.  The  position  of  woman  seems 
already  implied  in  the  account  of  her  creation.  Not 
only  the  New  Testament  (Mark  x.  6)  but  the  Rabbis 
trace  back  the  institution  of  marriage  to  the  state  in 
Paradise.  From  tlie  first  woman  was  destined  to  be 
man's  ezer,  or  help  (CJen.  ii.  18),  and  as  such  she  is 
presented  throughout  the  sacred  story.  Every  one 
knows  the  position  of  equality  and  influence,  sometimes 
even  unduly  so,  of  Sarah,  Rebekah,  Leah,  and  Rachel 
in  the  families  of  the  patriarchs;  how  independently 
they  were  addressed,  spoke,  and  acted.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  in  any  other  Eastern  story,  nor  in  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  And  to  this  day  the  Jews  are  wont  to  name 
"  the  four  mothers  "  as  ancestral  saints  by  the  side  of 
"  the  three  fathers."  For  these  many  centuries  has  their 
reverent  mention  been  repeated  at  the  family  sernco 
each  night  of  the  Paschal  supper,  fill  even  this  would 
have  sufficed  to  make  female  equality  a  traditional 
household  thought. 

Of  course  the  reasons  of  all  this  reach  down  to  the 
very  root  of  religious  life  in  Israel.  But  the  social 
conditions  also  were  such  as,  on  the  one  hand,  to  pre- 
suppose, and.  on  the  other,  to  promote  the  proper 
position  of  woman.  She  was  not  shut  up,  as  Eastern 
females  are,  in  a  separate  part  of  the  house,  jealously 
guarded,  but  mingled  freely  with  the  other  sex  in  the 
family,  and  among  strangers.  She  entertained  the 
guests,  appeared  at  the  family  feasts  and  at  marriages, 
took  part  in  public  festivals,  went  to  the  sanctuary — not 
unfrequently  quite  alone;  in  short,  enjoyed  free  social 
intercoiu'se,  so  far  as  at  all  possible  in  those  times  and 
circumstances.  Even  the  occupations  of  women,  as 
referred  to  in  Scripture  (e.g.,  Exod.  xxxv.  25  ;  1  Sam. 
ix.  11 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  6,  8  ;  Prov.  xii.  4 ;  xxxi.  13—24,  &c.). 
show  a  marked  contrast  to  the  idleness  of  the  harem. 
It  is  quite  true  that  polygamy  was  not  prohibited,  and 
that  divorces  were  possible.  But  it  is  well  known  that 
in  Old  and  New  Testament  times  monogamy  seems,  in 
practice,  to  have  been  the  rule  (compare  Prov.  xii.  4 ; 
xix.  14;  xxxi.  10;  Tobit  i.  9;  ii.  11;  viii.  4,  13;  Sus. 
29, 63 ;  Ecclus.  xxvi.  1 ;  Matt,  xviii.  25 ;  Luke  i.  5 ;  Acts 
T.  1),  and  that  the  exceptions  chiefly  lay  with  kings, 
or  with  the  rich  and  luxurious.  The  Rabbis,  indeed,  also 
allowed  a  plurality  of  wives.  But  the  circumstance 
that  they  limited  their  number;'  that,  according  to  their 
unanimous  opinion,  the  high  priest  required  to  be 
monogamous ;  that  the  law  fixed  that  the  claims  of  the 
first  man-ied  woman  should  take  precedence  of  those 


'  According  to  some,  by  the  outw.ard  circumstances  of  a  man  ; 
according  to  others,  uo  civilian  was  to  have  more  than  four,  nor 
princes  more  than  eighteen  wives. 


of  the  second,  the  second  of  the  third,  and  so  on  (Chcth. 
X.) ;  and.  finally,  the  provision  that  in  case  a  man  had 
lived  in  monogamy  and  afterwards  became  polygamous, 
his  first  wife  might  claim  to  be  divorced  (Ych.  65,  a) — 
all  prove  that  the  whole  current  of  feeling  was  in  the 
direction  which  we  know  Jewish  life  generally  took. 
It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  even  the  symbolical 
representation  of  the  union  between  Jehovah  and  His 
people  seemed  to  point  to  monogamy. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  will  be  inferred,  that 
ordinarily  the  choice  of  a  wiio  must  have  lain  with  a 
youth  himseK,  though  uo  doubt  there  are  even  Biblical 
examples  of  betrothal  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  The 
Rabbis  expressly  disapprove  of  engagements  made 
through  messengers,  as  Hkely  to  lead  to  disappoint- 
ments. A  woman  was  required  to  give  her  express 
consent,  else  the  marriage  was  not  valid.  Of  course 
this  applied  only  to  those  who  were  of  age.  A  girl 
was  considered  a  minor  up  to  twelve  years  and  one 
day;  from  that  time  she  was  of  age.  While  a  minor 
her  father  (but  not  her  mother)  could  betroth  or  give 
her  in  marriage.  But  once  betrothed  or  man-ied  he 
lost  his  power  over  her,  even  though  she  had  been 
divorced  or  become  a  widow  dm-ing  her  minority. 
SimUai'ly  she  might,  if  she  attained  majority  after 
betrothal,  insist  upon  divorce.  Perhaps  for  our  present 
purpose  it  may  be  best,  first,  briefly  to  state  what,  in 
the  view  of  the  ancient  synagogue,  should  influence  tlie 
choice  of  a  wife  ;  then  to  describe  successively  the  rites 
of  betrothal  and  of  marriage,  the  legal  enactments 
prohibiting  or  regulating  marriage,  and  those  referring 
to  divorce ;  and  lastly,  to  detail  what  were  regarded  as 
the  mutual  (htties  of  married  life. 

The  common  proverb,  "marriages  are  made  in  heaven," 
is  assuredly  of  Jewish  origin  {Ber.  Rabba,  58).  The 
destination  of  mau  and  wife  for  each  other  was  supposed 
to  be  God's  special  work,  since  creation  had  ended.  In- 
deed, there  is  a  story,  that  forty  days  before  the  birth 
of  a  child  it  is  announced  in  heaven  to  whom  he  or 
she  is  to  be  wedded.  But  in  all  fairness  this  language 
is  not  that  of  fatalism  ;  rather  of  reverent  acknow- 
ledgment of  God  in  tlie  most  important  event  of  life. 
Quite  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  were  to 
guide  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  it  was  said,  that  regiird 
should,  iu  the  first  place,  be  had  to  the  family  of  a  girl. 
For  it  was  thought  that  daughters  generally  were  like 
their  fathers,  and  sons  to  their  maternal  uncles.  If  we 
put  it  this  way:  first,  leai-ning  and  piety  (for  in  the 
Jewish  mind  the  two  covered  each  other),  then  descent, 
and  lastly  money,  we  have  correctly  indicated  the 
degrees  of  a  desirable  union.  If  possible,  a  man 
should  marry  the  daughter  of  a  sage,  or  at  least  of 
the  head  of  a  synagogue,  or  of  a  parochi.il  adminis- 
trator, or  of  a  schoolmaster.  As  for  the  unlettered, 
"  they  were  dead  even  while  li\'ing,"  according  to  Isa. 
xxvi.  14,  and  connection  with  them  was  only  to  be  con- 
templated if  the  wealth  thereby  acquired  were  devoted 
to  assist  a  sage  in  his  studies. 

We  have  felt  ourselves  at  liberty  to  gather  up  the 
spirit  of  the  Rabbis  at  different  periods,  because  on 
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such  a  subject  opinions  do  not  change  with  dogmatic 
prejudices.'  But  that  similar  sentiments  were  also 
entertained  while  the  Temple  stood,  will  appear  from  the 
subjoined  quotation.  The  st«ry  connected  with  it  reads 
strange,  but  it  rests  upon  what  seems  indubitabie  testi- 
mony (Taan.  iv.  8).  It  is  said,  that  annually  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  on  that  when 
the  offering  of  wood  for  the  altar  was  completed  (the 
15th  Abl,  the  maidens  of  Jerusalem  were  wont  to 
gather  in  the  vineyards  close  to  the  city.-  They  aU 
went  arrayed  in  white  dresses  lent  them  for  the  pur- 
pose, that  there  might  be  no  invidious  distinctions. 
Here,  as  the  maidens  danced  and  sang,  the  youths 
had  an  opportunity  of  choosing  their  partners.  The 
foOowing  fragment  of  one  of  their  songs  which  has  been 
preserved,  is  characteristic  : — 

"Around  in  circles  gay,  the  Hebrew  maidens  see  ; 
From  them  our  happy  youths  their  partners  choose. 
Eemember  !  beauty  soou  its  charm  must  lose. 
And  seek  to  wiu  a  maid  o£  fair  degi-ee. 
Wheu  fading  youth  and  beauty  low  are  laid. 
Then  praise  shall  her  who  fears  the  Lord  await ; 
God  does  bless  her  handiwork,  and  in  the  gate, 
*  Her  works  do  follow  her,'  it  shall  be  said." 

Tlius  viewed,  marriage  was  considered  almost  a  reli- 
gious duty,-'  that  is,  not  from  lust,  nor  for  beauty,  nor 
yet  merely  for  wealth.  For  whatever  woman  was,  either 
for  good  or  bad,  she  was  always  superlatively .■■  String- 
ing together  several  portions  of  Scripture,  it  was  argued 
that  an  unmarried  man  was  without  any  good  (Gen.  ii. 
18),  without _/oi/  (Deut.  xiv.  26),  without  blessing  (Ezek. 
xliv.  30),  without  protection  (Jer.  xxxi.  22),  without 
peace  (Job  v.  241 ;  indeed,  could  not  properly  be  called  a 
man  (Gen.  v.  2).  It  was  a  principle,  "  If  thou  hast  power 
over  a  son.  give  him  a  vrifo  "  [Kidd.  30).  Some  went 
even  so  far  as  to  advise,  if  it  were  not  otherwise  attain- 
able to  get  a  daughter  man'ied,  to  liberate  a  slave  and 
wed  her  to  him  !  In  general,  the  age  at  which  a  young 
man  should  marry  was  stated  to  be  not  later  than  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  years,  early  marriages  being  specially 
recommended.  But  the  more  sober  opinion  also  pre- 
vailed, that  a  man  should  only  take  such  a  step  when 
he  liad  sidficient  to  jirovide  for  wife  and  faniUy.  Any- 
how, wedded  life  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
tlie  prosecution  of  study,  otherwise  even  celibacy  was 
excusable.  Unequal  unions,  such  as  that  of  a  very  old 
man  with  a  young  girl,  were  declared  an  alximiuatiou. 
Of  hindrances  to  marriage  by  relationship  or  other- 
■vrise,  we  shall  speak  in  the  sequel. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  general  views 
and  feelings  of  the  synagogue.  Suppose,  then,  a  proper 
choice  made,  and  marriage  actually  in  view.  Legally 
speaking,  it  would  be  considered  duly  concluded  by  any 
one  of  two  things,  done  either  personally  or  througli 
messengers,  viz.,  lianding  a  piece  of  money  (to  the  value 

'  I  must  take  leave  to  refer  the  reader  who  wishes  further 
details  to  my  Rislory  of  the  Jewish  Jfafion,  chaps,  ix.  and  r. 

-  See  my  TcmpU,  its  Ministry  and  Semcea,  pp.  286,  296. 

'  Except  by  the  sect  of  the  Essenes,  who  were  ascetics. 

*  Mara  or  ]Uoje?—"Pindeth  "or  "found?"  used  to  bo  the  pithy 
Eabbinical  inquiry  after  marriage,  the  two  terms  pointing  to 
opposite  experiences  of  woman,  according  to  ProT.  iviii.  22  and 
Eccles.  vii.  36. 


of  at  least  a  pendha,  the  smallest  coin  =  xsd.),  or 
dehveriug  a  written  document ;  or  else  by  cohabitation 
(Kidd.  i.  1 ;  ii.  1),  the  latter  mode  of  marrying  being, 
however,  prohibited  by  the  Rabbis  as  indecent,  on  pain 
of  stripes.  In  each  case  there  must  be  a  distinct  decla- 
ration of  purpose  of  marriage  ;  it  must  be  made  before 
two  ■witnesses,  and  on  the  part  of  the  man,  the  woman 
expressly  consenting — that  is,  if  she  were  of  age  ;  other- 
wise her  father  acting  for  her.  These  practices,  no 
doubt,  marked  the  most  ancient  customs,  and  they  serve 
to  indicate  that  the  Jewish  law,  like  that  of  Scotland, 
really  regarded  marriage  as  a  ci-s-il  contract.  As  usual, 
the  Talmudists  discuss  at  length  various  questions 
connected  with  the  validity  of  marriages  contracted 
under  certain  conditions.  Tlio  most  important  points 
here  are,  that  if  it  had  been  expressly  mentioned  that 
the  woman  was  not  under  a  vow,  or  else  that  she  had 
not  certain  bodily  defects,  and  it  proved  otherwise, 
the  union  was  invalid  [Chethuh.  vii.  7  ;  Kidd.  ii.  6) ;  if 
it  had  been  contracted  for  a  future  time  (say,  "  Be 
betrothed  to  mo  after  thirty  days"),  then  apparently 
the  man,  but  not  the  woman,  was  bound  by  the 
contract  (comj).  Kidd.  iii.  1 — 10,  which  discusses  other 
similar  hypothetical  cases). 

The  intei-val  between  betrothal  and  marriage  was 
fixed  by  the  law,  as  for  a  maiden  from  ten  months  to  a 
year,  and  for  a  widow  three  months.  In  Biblical  times 
we  read  that  on  the  day  of  the  marriage  the  bridegroom, 
accompanied  by  his  "  friends  "  { Judg.  xiv.  10 ;  John  iii. 
29),  went  to  the  house  of  the  bride.  From  Tobit  vii.  13, 
&c.,  we  learn  that  there  the  father  led  his  daughter  up  to 
the  betrothed  with  the  words,  "  Take  her  according  to 
the  Law  of  Moses,"  a  benediction  being  then  spoken, 
and  the  chethuhali  read  and  sealed.  Substantially 
this  is  the  basis  of  the  present  Jewish  marriage  cere- 
monial. Both  in  Scripture  (Ps.  lix.  5  ;  Joel  ii.  16)  and 
in  the  Mishna  {Kidd.  v.  6)  we  read  of  the  chuppah,  or 
baldachino,  under  which  at  present  Jewish  man-iages 
are  performed  (always  in  the  open  air).  The  veiling  of 
the  bride,  the  ring,  and  the  benedictions  (not  necessarily 
said  by  a  Rabbi)  are  all  of  ancient  origin.  The  other 
modern  ceremonies  are  only  accessories,  chiefly  connected 
with  remembrance  of  Israel's  bondage  and  of  their 
present  circumstances.  From  the  Bible  we  know  that 
in  the  evening  the  bride  was  brought  to  her  new  home, 
surrounded  by  her  maiden  "companions"  (Ps.  xiv.  14), 
with  torches  and  lamps  (Matt.  xxv.  1),  amid  music  and 
dancing  (Jer.  vii.  34 ;  xvi.  9),  she  herself  being  richly 
adorned  and  veiled  (Isa.  Ixi.  10;  Jer.  ii.  32).  There 
was  a  marriage-feast  at  which  bride  and  bridegroom 
wore  garlands  (Song  of  Sol.  iii.  11  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  12). 
This  was  celebrated  with  music  and  dancing  (Ps.  kxviii. 
63;  Jer.  vii.  34;  xvi.  9,  &c.),  and  general  merriment. 
The  marriage  festivities  generally  lasted  seven  days 
(Judg.  xiv.  12). 

The  accounts  given  by  the  Rabbis  do  not  greatly  differ 
from  the  pictm'e  which  the  Bible  presents  of  this  family 
feast.  Before  the  marriage  the  most  pious  fasted, 
or,  at  least,  abstained  from  intoxicating  drink.  In  con- 
nection with  the  marriage  of  Cana  (John  ii.  1),  and 
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again,  as  perhaps  i]]nstratiug  the  locality  where  onr 
Lord  spoke  the  comparisons  (Matt.  ix.  15 ;  John  iii. 
29),  in  which  He  mentioned  the  children  of  the 
hridechamber,  and  the  friends  of  the  brideg;i-oom, 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  Galilee  mamages 
were  much  more  simply  conducted  than  in  Judsea 
proper,  and  that  the  practice  of  having  "  friends  of  the 
IjridegToom  "  was  not  customary  there  {Chethub.  12). 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  bride  and  bride- 
groom (also  the  groomsman)  wei'e  prohibited  wearing,  as 
formerly,  g.^rland^  of  myrtle  and  of  roses.  In  similar 
token  of  moumiug,  or  else  to  remind  all  how  shortlived 
was  joy,  a  glass  was  dashed  to  pieces,  or  ashes  strewed 
on  the  head  of  the  bridegroom,  or  the  bride  would  even 
send  him  a  burial-dress.  On  the  way  to  and  from  the 
house  of  wedding  wine  and  oU  were  distributed,  nuts 
given  to  children,  seeds  scattered,  or  even  a  pair  of 
fowls  carried  before  the  married  couple.  The  bride 
wore  a  peculiar  kind  of  veU,  covering  the  eyes ;  some- 
times her  hair  hung  loosely  down,  while  married  women 
had  carefully  to  cover  it  up.  The  evening  feast  was 
one  of  boisterous  merriment,  almost  amounting  to 
rioting.  There  were  regular  joke-makers ;  anything, 
however  false,  might  be  said  in  praise  of  a  bride ;  and 
to  make  the  gi-avest  Rabbi,  even  the  President  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  sing  or  dance,  seemed  a  .special  object  of 
delight.  Some  of  the  more  serious  men  protested 
against  these  sometimes  indecent  exhibitions,  and  it 
formed  a  standing  complaint  by  the  more  strict  followers 
of  Shammai  against  the  school  of  HiUel.  But  any  one 
was  expected  to  join  in  a  bridal  procession,  and  to  do 
Iionour  to  the  newly-wedded  pair.  It  was  said  in  praise 
of  King  Agrippa  I.,  that  whenever  he  met  such  a  pro- 
cession he  always  headed  it.  More  serious  utterances, 
liowever,  are  also  met  with,  almost  reminding  us  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  view  of  marriage  as  a  sacrament. 
Thus  we  read  ?  "  To  three  persons,  entrance  on  their 
new  condition  brings  the  forgiveness  of  sins — to  the 
bridegroom,  the  R.abbi,  and  the  President  of  the 
Sanhedrim." 

A  gi-eat  deal  has  been  written  about  the  ease  with 
which  divorce  might  be  obtained  in  Israel.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  two  rival  schools  of  Shammai  and 
HUlel  here  differed.  Both  appealed  to  the  words, 
"  matter  of  uneleanness  "  (ervath  davar,  in  Dent.  xxiv. 
1),  only  that  the  one  rested  their  opinion  on  the  word 
ervath  (uneleanness),  the  other  on  (Zauar  (matter),  in  the 
sacred  text.  The  Shammaites  accordingly  restricted 
divorce  to  an  iniquitous  action ;  whereas  the  HiUehtes 
inferred  that  a  divorce  was  warranted  for  any  matter, 
oven  if  the  wife  liad  only  spoiled  her  husband's 
dinner.  Rabbi  Akiba  endeavoured  farther  to  prove 
that  a  man  might  lawfully  dismiss  his  wife  if  he  found 
another  more  attractive.  These,  however,  are  excep- 
tional extravagances.  The  general  view  was,  that  it 
was  lawful  to  divorce  a  wife  without  paying  her  her 
settlement,  if  she  had  transgressed  the  law  of  Moses 
and  of  Judah.  But  it  was  always  first  sought  to  bring 
about  a  reconcOiation.  The  letter  of  divorce  had  to  bo 
signed  by  witnesses,  and  it  was  couched  in  veiy  express 


terms.     Of  the  marriage  of  proselytes,  strangers,  and 
slaves  we  cannot  here  find  space  to  write. 

In  general,  the  husband  was  bound  to  love  and  cherish 
his  wife,  to  support  her  in  comfort,  to  redeem  her  if  she 
had  been  sold  into  slavery,  and  to  bury  her,  on  which 
occasion  even  the  poorest  was  to  pro\'ide  at  least  two 
mourning-fifes  and  one  mourning  woman.  Ho  was  to 
treat  his  wife  with  courtesy,  for  her  tears  called  down 
Divine  vengeance.  Ho  was  to  spend  less  than  his 
means  warranted  for  food,  up  to  his  means  for  his  own 
clothing,  and  beyond  them  for  that  of  his  wife  and 
children.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  ordinary  duty 
of  the  wife  "  to  grind  the  meal,  to  bake,  wash,  cook, 
suckle  her  children,  make  her  husband's  bed,  and  work 
in  wool."  These  regulations  were  modified  if  she  were 
wealthy.  "  If  she  had  brought  with  her  one  slave,  .she 
was  not  required  to  grind  the  meal,  bake,  or  wash ;  if 
two  slaves,  she  was  free  from  cooking  and  suckling  the 
children ;  if  three,  she  was  not  required  to  make  the 
bed  nor  work  in  wool;  if  four  (it  is  added),  she  might 
sit  in  her  easy  chair"  (Cheth.  v.  5)!  However,  this 
indulgence  was  limited,  since  idleness  was  supposed  to 
induce  insanity;  so  that  a  man  was  even  bound  to  divorce 
his  wife,  if  he  had  raslily  vowed  that  she  should  not 
work.  The  woman  should  abstain  from  all  appear- 
ance of  evU,  immodesty,  or  impropriety ;  she  should 
always  meet  her  husband  cheerfully,  cleanly,  and  tidily ; 
receive  his  friends  with  politeness  and  affability;  be 
obedient  and  respectful,  and,  above  all,  encourage  her 
husband  in  piety  and  study.  Nor  is  the  comparison ' 
which  St.  Paul  makes  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephcsians 
between  the  married  relationship  and  the  union  of  Christ 
with  His  people  altogether  without  a  parallel  among* 
the  Rabbis.  To  them  also  the  bridal  pair  symbohses 
the  union  of  God  with  the  world,  or  else  of  God  with 
Israel ;  and  they  speak  of  the  seven  days  of  the  mar- 
riage festival  as  emblematical  of  the  seven  millenuiums 
dui'inj;  which  the  world  was  to  last. 

We  close  with  a  beautiful  Rabbinical  story  which, 
better  than  any  lengthened  statements,  wiU  illustrate 
family  life  among  the  sages.  On  a  certain  Sabbath 
Rabbi  Meir  was  engaged  in  the  sacred  college.  In  his 
absence  his  two  sons  had  died.  To  spare  her  husband 
some  hours  of  grief,  and  not  to  convert  the  joy  of  the 
Sabbath  into  mourning,  the  mother  repressed  her  own 
feelings,  and  concealed  the  sad  tidings.  The  Sabbath  was 
past,  and  its  holy  exercises  ended,  when  she  a.sked  her" 
husband  whether  it  were  not  duty  readily  and  cheerfully 
to  restore  to  the  rightful  owner  any  property,  however 
pleasant,  which  had  been  entrusted  for  safe  keeping. 
When  the  astonished  Rabbi  answered  the  strange  in- 
quiry in  the  affirmative,  his  weeping  wife  led  him  to 
the  bed  on  which  the  lifeless  remains  of  their  two 
children  were  stretched,  reminding  him  that  Ho  whose 
they  rightfully  were  had  only  asked  back  what  for  a 
time  he  had  entrusted  to  their  keeping. 


1  The  Talmud  also  U'?es  exactly  the  same  expression  as  .St.  Paul 
(Eph.  v.  28) :  *'  He  that  loveth  his  wife  as  his  owu  body."  Comp. 
Weil,  Sfoiso  et  U  Talm.,  p.  298. 
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DIVISION   II.— WORDS   ALTEEED   IN    MEANING. 


SECIIOK    I. — WOBDS    ELEVATED    IN    MEANING. 

*HE  former  papers  on  Bible  words  have  been 
devoted  to  tlie  obsolete  words  of  Holy 
Scripture.  We  now,  in  accordaneo  with 
the  plan  stated  at  the  outset,  proceed  to 
i.'ousider  the  words  that  have  sustained  a  change  or 
modification  of  signification  since  the  publication  of 
the  Authorised  Version. 

We  shall  direct  our  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to 
those  words  which  have  been  either  improved  or  de- 
teriorated— elevated  or  depressed — during  the  last  two- 
and-a-haK  centuries.  It  is  a  sadly  significant  fact  that 
the  latter  class  far  outnumbers  the  former;  that  the 
list  of  the  words  which,  originally  honourable  or  inno- 
cent, have  acquired  a  low  or  harmful  meaning  should 
be  so  much  larger  than  that  of  those  which  have  been 
purified  or  ennobled.  An  instructive  homily  might  be 
delivered  on  the  evidence  thus  afforded  of  man's  fallen 
estate,  and  how  certainly  he  injures  and  degrades  all 
that  he  touches  except  when  under  the  guiding  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  But  to  do  this  is 
not  our  duty  now,  and  we  will  content  oiu-selves  with 
directing  our  readers  to  Archbishop  Trench's  admirable 
lecture  on  "  The  Morality  of  Words."  •  In  this  depart- 
ment of  om-  subject  the  mode  of  treatment  will  be  more 
condensed,  and  the  illustrations  less  copious,  than  was 
requi.site  when  we  were  dealing  with  words  that  almost 
or  entirely  had  passed  out  of  use. 

Abject.  This  word  is  now  only  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive, and  is  seldom  heard  except  in  the  phrases  "abject 
poverty,"  "  abject  circumstances,"  and  the  like,  carrying 
with  it  rather  a  feeling  of  pity  and  compassion  than  of 
contempt  or  disgrace.  But  its  earlier  use  was  very 
different.  In  Ps.  xxxv.  1-5,  "Tea,  the  very  objects  came 
together  against  me  unawares,  making  mows  at  me, 
and  ceased  not"  (Prayer-Book).-  It  is  evident  that 
it  is  a  word  of  intousest  scorn,  denoting  the  lowest 
and  most  contemptible  rabble.  Shakespeare  uses  it 
in  the  same  sense  when  ho  makes  Gloucester  speak  of 
"the  abject  people"  (2  Hen.  VI.  ii.  4),  and  complahis 
"  We  are  the  queen's  abjects,  and  must  obey"  {Rich.  III. 
i.  1).  So  also  Bale  (Richardson")  describes  St.  John  as 
exiled  for  the  Gospel  preaching-;  and  made  a  "  vile 
abject." 


1  TreBch,  Study  of  Words,  chap.  ii. 

-  We  have  restored  the  old  reading  of  the  "Sealed  Book"  which 
the  unlicensed  despotism  of  printers  lias  robbed  us  of,  as  they  luave 
done  with  s/iamo/(wtnc8s  (3  Tim.  ii.  9)  ;  sith  (Exod.  xisv.  6) ;  it  own 
accord  (Lev.  xxv.  5) ;  liM,  or  "  kiln  "  (2  Sam.  xii.  31 ;  Jer.  xliii,  9); 
and  moe  for  "  more"  (passim) ;  and  mauy  other  noble  relics  of  our 
ancient  mother  tongue.  We  may  illustrate  the  true  reading  by 
Helena's  words  in  Midsummer  NighCs  Dream,  iii.  2  : — 

"  Make  moics  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back. 
Wink  at  each  other  :  hold  the  sweet  jest  up," 


Church  (subst.),  A.  S.  cyrice,  adopted  from  the 
Greek  Kvpiaa-n,  "  belonging  to  the  Lord,"  xupiot,  has  so 
completely  asserted  its  sacred  meaning  in  modern  lan- 
guage that  it  is  almost  sfcirtliug  to  find  oiu-  translators 
rendering  Upo<Tv\ovs,  "robbers  of  churches"  (Acts  xix. 
37),  where  the  context  shows  that  it  is  of  heathen  temples 
the  town-clerk  of  Ephesus  is  speaking.  But  that  they 
were  only  following  the  usage  of  the  time,  which  had 
not  yet  restricted  the  word  "  church  "  to  a  Christian 
building,  is  demonstrated  by  many  passages  from  our 
earlier  Hterature.  Thus  Sir  John  Oheke  speaks  of  the 
"  rending-  of  the  veil  of  the  church,"  i.e.  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  (Matt,  xxvii.  51),  while  "the  chxrch  of 
Juno"  is  found  in  Golding's  Ovid;  "the  church  of 
Jove  "  in  Marlowe's  Lticar ;  and  Holland  makes  Pliny 
(x.  43)  speak  of  a  "  young  raven  hatched  in  a  nest  upon 
the  church  of  Castor  and  Pollux." 

Delicately,  Delieiously  (offo.).  Neither  of  these 
adverbs,  as  at  present  used,  implies  the  slightest  reproach. 
On  the  contrary,  in  most  instances  they  carry  with  them 
the  idea  of  refinement  and  excellence.  But  in  the  A.  V. 
both  words  bear  an  unfavourable  meaning,  beuig  re- 
garded as  synonymous  with  luxuriously  in  its  unfavour- 
able sense.  Whatever  be  the  real  meaning  of  the  much 
controverted  phrase,  "Agag  came  to  him  delicately" 
(1  Sara.  XV.  32),  our  translators  certainly  did  not  intend 
it  to  say  anything  in  commendation  of  the  doomed  king. 
The  "  delicately  bringing  up  of  a  servant  from  a  child  " 
censured  (Prov.  xxix.  21)  is  the  petting  and  pampering 
of  a  young  slave.  The  word  used  (Luke  vii.  25 1, "  They 
who  live  delicately,"  is  the  same  with  that  rendered 
"riot"  (2  Pet.  ii.  13).  In  the  only  passage  where 
deliciously  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  ("  to  live  deliciously ," 
Rev.  xviii.  7,  9)  the  verb  is  identical  in  root  with  that 
translated  "  to  wax  wanton  "  (1  Tim.  v.  11).  In  the  trans- 
lation of  Vive's  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman  (bk. 
i.  chap.  8),  "to  leade  the  life  delicately  and  deliciously  " 
is  coupled  with  "  wasting  it  away  riotously,"  as  opposed 
to  "  living  chastely,  sadly,  soberly,  measurably."  Piers 
Plowman,  p.  142,  bids  his  readers 

"  Think  that  Dives  for  his  delicate  lyf  to  the  devil  went," 

of  whom  also  Jeremy  Taylor  wiites,  "  He  went  in  fine 
linen  and  fared  deliciously  every  day "  {Serm.  9, 
vol.  v.,  p.  528). 

Fame  {siibst.),  which  is  now  almost  universally  used 
of  the  renown  or  celebrity  derived  or  anticipated  from 
some  great  or  noble  action — 

*'  The  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days  " 

(Milton's  Lysidaj), 

was  formerly  applied  in  a  lower  sense  to  any  reports  or 
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intelligence,  gooil  or  bad,  like  the  Greek  (pv/j-ri  and  the 
Latin  fama.  Thus  Bacon,  in  his  incomplete  Essay  of 
Fame,  uses  it  in  the  plural,  where  we  should  now  use 
"reports,"  Inqiiiring  "what  are  iaiae  fames,  and  what  are 
true/(H«es;  .  .  .  how /fn^je^' may  be  sown  and  raised;" 
and  records  how  "  Mucianus  undid  Vitollius  by  a  fame 
that  he  scattered,"  and  "  Julius  Csesar  took  Pompey 
unperceived  ...  by  a  fame  that  he  cunningly  gave ; 
how  Caesar's  own  soldiers  loved  him  not."  We  find  it 
in  this  lower  sense  in  the  A.  V..  as  when  "  the  fame  " 
of  the  arrival  of  Joseph's  brethren  was  spread  in 
Pharaoh's  house  (Gen.  xlv.  16) ;  and  1  Kings  x.  T, 
where  the  queen  of  Sheba  acknowledges  that  Solomon'-; 
"wisdom  and  prosperity  exceeded  the  fame  she  had 
heard."  We  may  add  the  words  of  Jeremiah  with 
reference  to  the  Assyrian  invasion  (Jer.  \'i.  24),  "  We 
have  heard  the  fame  thereof;  our  hands  wax  feeble, 
anguish  hath  taken  hold  of  us." 

Injurious  {adj.)  is  now  apjjlied  to  things  that 
cause  harm  or  detriment,  e.g.,  "injurious  to  the  cha- 
racter," "injurious  to  the  health,"  without  any  trace  of 
the  idea  originally  attaching  to  it  of  the  harm  being 
unjust  or  wrongful,  and  is  never  used  of  persons  as  it 
is  in  the  only  two  places  where  it  appears  in  the  A.  V.  : 
1  Tim.  i.  13,  "  Who  was  before  a  blasphemer,  and  a 
persecutor,  and  riyjtrioMS ; "  Ecclus.  Tiiii.  11,  "Rise  not 
up  at  the  presence  of  an  injvriotis  person,"  in  both 
which  it  is  the  rendering  of  i^pio-riis,  "  a  violent,  over- 
bearing person,  doing  harm  from  insolence."  This  is 
Shakespeare's  use  of  the  word,  e.g.,  "injurious  wasps" 
(Two  Oentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2);  "injurious  Hermia  " 
(Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iii.  2);  "a  false  traitor 
and  injurious  -vallain"  (Rich.  IT.  i.  1).  Bacon  couples 
"injury"  with  "  insolence:"  "  By  occasion  of  putting 
■down  others'  injury  or  insolency  "  (Adv.  of  Learn.,  II., 
xxiii.  30);  "Exposed  to  scorn  and  injury"  [ib.  32). 

Proper  (adj.)  has  ascended  in  the  scale  from  the 
sense  of  mere  proprietorship.  1  Chron.  xxix.  3,  "  I 
(David)  have  (given)  of  my  own  proper  good  "  (i.e.,  of 
my  own  personal  property) ;  Acts  i.  19,  "  The  field  is 
called  in  their  proper  tongue  Aceldama  "  {i.e.,  in  their 
own  language) ;  1  Cor.  vii.  7,  "  Every  man  hath  his 
proper  (individual)  gift  of  God;  "  or  of  comeliness,  Heb. 
xi.  23  (of  Moses'  parents),  "because  they  saw  that  he 
was  n proper  child"  lao-Teios,  rendered  "fair,"  Acts  vii. 
20),  till  it  has  come  to  signify  what  is  seemly  and  fit 
absolutely,  so  that  we  speak  of  doing  things  "  at  a 
proper  time,"  or  "  in  a  proper  way."  Both  of  the  older 
uses  may  be  illusti-ated  from  Shakespeare  : — 

"  The  bastard's  brains  with  these  my  propin-  hands 
Shall  I  dash  out."  (»riii(6r's  Tale,  ii.  3.) 

*'  Upon  my  life,  she  finds,  althongh  I  cannot, 
Myself  to  be  a  marvellous  proper  man."{fii'e/i.  III.  i.  2.) 

"  You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man 
Than  she  a  woman."  (^s  You  Like  It,  iii.  5.) 

Beligion  (subst.).  This  word,  which  is  now  used  ia 
•a  wide  and  elevated  sense  to  denote  the  whole  spiritual 


life,  inward  and  outward,  including  the  performance  of 
our  duty  both  to  God  and  man,  has  in  the  A.  V.  a  much 
narrower  signification,  and  was  confined  to  the  outward 
aJone.  In  the  words  of  Archbishop  Trench,  "  like 
dprirKiia,  for  which  it  stands  (James  i.  26,  27 ;  Acts  xsvi. 
5),  it  expressed  the  outer  form  and  embodiment  which 
the  inward  spirit  of  a  true  or  a  false  devotion  assumed" 
(Select  Glossary,  p.  183) ;  and  in  those  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
"  denoted  commonly  the  outward  service,  as  consisting 
in  rites  and  ceremonies ;  and  might  be,  and  was, 
applied  to  persons  who  in  their  lives  and  hearts  scarcely 
served  God  at  all  "  (Sermons,  VI.,  p.  354).  Our  trans- 
lators inherited  this  use  of  the  words  religion  and 
religious  from  their  medieval  abuse,  when  religion  was 
restricted  to  a  conventual  life,  and  a  "  religious  person  " 
meant  simply  one  who  had  bound  himself  by  monastic 
vows.     Thus  we  read  in  Gower — 

"  In  black  clothes  thei  them  clothe. 
The  daughter  and  the  lady  both. 
And  yolde  hem  (yielded  themselves)  to  religion." 

{Conf,  Am.,  bk.  viii.) 

In  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It,  v.  4,  the  Duke  "  meet- 
ing with  an  old  religious  man  .  .  .  was  converted,"  .  .  . 
and  "  put  on  a  religious  life,"  i.e..  as  the  context  shows, 
deserted  the  world  and  lived  as  an  ascetic.  The  old 
usage  of  the  words  is  admirably  illustrated  in  the 
Sermon  of  "  False  Semblauut  "  in  Chaucer's  Romaunt 
of  the  Bose,  vv.  6141 — 59,  which  well  deserves  perusal 
We  quote  a  few  lines  : — 

"  Good  sense  maketh  the  good  thought. 
The  clothing  gevetli  ne  reveth  (takes  away)  nought. 
The  good  thought  and  the  working 
That  maketh  the  religion  flouring, 
There  lieth  the  good  religion 
After  the  right  ententiouu." 

With  which  wo  may  compare  Latimer's  words,  "Reli- 
gion, pure  religion,  I  say,  staudeth  not  in  wearing  of 
a  monk's  cowl,  but  in  righteousness,  justice,  anJ  well- 
doing "  (Sermons,  p.  392). 

Reward  (verb  act.)  in  the  A.  V.  signifies  to  requite 
or  recompense  without  reference  to  the  good  or  evil 
character  of  tlie  return.  Dent,  xxxii.  41.  "  I  will  reward 
them  that  hate  me;"  Matt.  xri.  27.  "  He  shall  reioard 
every  man  according  to  his  works ;"  Rev.  xviii.  6, 
"  Reivard  her  (Babylon)  even  as  she  rewarded  you." 
(1  Sam.  xxiv.  19;  2  Sam.  iii.  39;  2  Chron.  xx.  11;  Ps. 
liv.  5  ;  Hos.  iv.  9 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  14.)  Reward  is  another 
form  of  the  old  French  reguerdon,  reguerdoner,  to 
"  recompense  "  or  "  pay  back ;  "  "  guerdon  "  being  de- 
rived from  the  Teutonic  widerlon,  A.  S.  xvitherlean  ■ 
(wither  =  again,  lean  =  wages),  the  gu  taking  the  place 
of  the  w,  as  in  Guillaume,  WiUiam  ;  Gualtier,  Walter ; 
gui'pe,  wa.sp  ;  guerre,  war,  &c.  We  find  it  in  its  old 
wide  sense  in  Piers  Plowman — 

"  After  the  dede  is  don  one  dome  (sentence)  shal  rexcardi 
Mercy  or  no  mercy,  as  treuthe  wil  acorde  "  (iii.  316) 

and  in  Spenser — 

"  Yet  not  escaped  froni  the  dew  rea-ard 
Of  his  bad  deeds."         F.  Q.,  iii.  5  (Eiohardson). 
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Success  (subst.)  formerly  sigulfied  the  result  or 
consequence,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable,  and 
like  the  word  "reward"  took  its  character  from  the 
qualifying  adjective.  In  the  only  place  where  it  occurs 
in  the  A.  V.  (Josh.  i.  8),  "  Thou  shalt  have  good  success," 
the  adjective  appears  redundant  according  to  modern 
usage.  In  the  same  way  Ascham  wi-ites  of  "  the  good 
or  ill  successe  of  the  quicke  and  hardy  witte  "  [Schole- 
masier,  bk.  ii.,  Richardson).  Bacon  speaks  of  "  the 
successes  and  issues  of  actions"  (Adv.  of  Learn.,  II., 
iv.  2),  and  of  judging  "  by  successes  and  events"  [lb., 
II.,  X.  2),  where  he  means  the  consequences  simply, 
irrespective  of  their  character :  while  Shakespeare,  em- 
ploying the  qualifying  adjective,  has  "good  success" 
(3  Henry  VI.,  iii.  3) ;  "  best  success  "  (ib.,  ii.  2) ;  "  bad 
sr.ccess"  (ib.) ;  "vile  success"  (Othello,  iii.  3);  and 
"  success  of  mischief  "  (  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  2). 

Tabernacle  (siibst.).  A  tabernacle  is  nothing 
more  than  a  tent  or  movable  dwelling,  from  the  Latin 
tabernaculum,  a  diminutive  of  taberna,  a  "  shed "  or 
"hut."  Our  translators  having  borrowed  this  word 
from  the  Vulgate  as  the  designation  of  the  sacred  tent 
that  sheltered  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  it  has  acquired 
a  quasi-sacred  character  which  has  been  perpetuated 
by  Whitfield's  "Tabernacle"  in  Moorfields,  and  its 
numerous  successors.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  | 
the  word  should  be  so  often  found  to  the  obscuring  of 
the  sense,  whore  the  simpler  "  tent  "  or  "  booth  "  would 
be  much  more  intelligible,  and  avoid  misconception. 
The  tent-life  of  the  patriarchs  is  much  obscured  by  the 
rendering  (Heb.  xi.  9),  "  dwelling  in  tabernacles  with 
Isaac  and  Jacob ;"  nor  does  the  ordinary  reader  at 
once  perceive  that  the  "  tabernacles  of  Israel "  in 
Balaam's  blessing  (Numb.  xxiv.  5),  and  the  "  tabernacles 
of  Edom  and  the  Ishmaelites "  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6),  were 
merely  the  ordinary  tents  of  these  tribes,  and  had  no 
religious  character.  Few  recognise  at  once  that  St. 
Peter's  request  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  "  Let 
us  make  three  tabernacles  "  (Mark  ix.  5),  only  indicated 
his  wish  to  construct  leafy  huts  for  his  Master  and 
His  glorified  companions  from  the  boughs  of  the  trees 
that  covered  the  mountain  side,  similar  to  those  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  help  in  fabricating  at 
the  annual  festivity  of  the  "  Feast  of  Tabernacles," 
or  "booths,"  when  the  whole  Jewish  people  lived 
in  arbours  for  a  week  (Lev.  xxiii.  42,  43;  Neh.  viii. 
14—17). 

Worship  (verb  act.  and  stibst.).  A  higher  significa- 
tion has  been  placed  on  this  word  by  modern  usage  than 
it  bore  originally,  or  its  etymology  properly  warrants. 
The  noun  represents  the  A.  S.  weorthscipe.  "  the  state  or 
condition  of  worthiness,"  the  verb  implying  the  outward 
testimony  to  the  worthiness.     Though  now  restricted  to 


honour  and  service  paid  to  God,  it  had  a  wider  sense 
in  the  A.  V.  Thus,  Luke  xiv.  10,  "  Thou  shalt  have 
ivorship  in  the  pi-esence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat  with 
thee;"  Josh.  v.  14,  "Joshua  fell  on  his  face,  and  did 
worship,"  i.e.,  made  obeisance  by  prostration ;  Matt, 
xviii.  26,  "  The  servant  fell  down,  and  ivorshipped  him" 
(his  fellow-servant).  We  have  a  familiar  example  of 
this  use  of  the  word  in  the  marriage  service,  "With  my 
body  I  thee  worship,"  and  in  the  title  "your  Worship," 
addressed  to  the  magistrate  on  the  bench.'  Spenser's 
Red  Cross  Knight  started  on  his  adventures  "  to  win 
him  worship,"  i.e.,  honour  (F.  Q.,1.,  i.  3);  and  Sir 
Guyon  is  described  as— 

"Of  mickle  worship  in  his  native  land."    (F.  Q.,  II.,  i.  6.) 

It  had  been  constantly  used  by  Wicliff  in  this  lower 
sense  in  his  version  of  the  Bible,  e.g.  Matt.  xiii.  57,  "A 
prophete  is  not  withouten  worschip  but  in  his  owne 
cuntre ;  "  ib.  xix.  19,  "  Worschipe  tin  fadir  and  thi 
modir ;  "  John  xii.  26,  "  If  any  man  serve  me,  my  fader 
schel  worschipe  him ;  "  to  which  we  may  add  a  passage 
from  the  "  Examination  of  WiUiam  Thorpe,"  quoted  by 
Archbishop  Trench  (Select  Glossary,  p.  239)  from 
Foxe's  Booh  of  Martyrs,  "Man  that  was  made  after 
the  image  and  likeness  of  God  is  fuU  worshipful  in 
his  miud ;  yea,  this  holy  image  which  is  man,  God 
worshipped." 

Worthy  (adj.).  This  adjective,  representing  the 
A.  S.  weorthe  or  wyrthi,  originally  implied  no  more 
than  general  desert,  the  particular  character  being 
defined  by  the  dependent  words.  Thus,  in  the  A.  V. 
we  have,  Deut.  xxv.  2,  "  worthy  to  be  beaten ;  "  1  Sam. 
xxvi.  16,  "  worthy  to  die ; "  Luke  xii.  48,  "  things  worthy 
of  stripes  ; "  Acts  xxvi.  31,  "  tvorthy  of  death,"  on  the 
one  hand ;  and  2  Sam.  xxii.  4,  "  worthy  to  be  praised ;  " 
Matt.  X.  10,  "  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  meat ; " 
Rev.  iv.  11,  "  worthy  to  receive  glory,"  on  the  other. 
It  also  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  modem  favourable 
sense :  1  Kings  i.  52,  "  a  ivorthy  man ;"  Matt.  x.  13, 
"  if  the  house  be  worthy  ;  "  Acts  xxiv.  2,  "  very  worthy 
deeds  ;  "  James  ii.  7,  "  that  worthy  name."  In  Nahum 
ii.  5,  "  he  shall  recount  his  worthies,"  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  the  plural  used  substantively,  in  the  manner 
familiar  to  us  in  the  phrase  "  the  nine  ivorthies,"  e.g., 
"the  Pageant  of  the  Nine  Worthies" ■  in  Shakespeare's 
Love's  Labour  s  Lost,  act  v. 

"  The  worthies  nine  that  were  of  might. 
By  trav.nile  won  immortal  praise." 

Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices  (Nares). 

1  See  Trench,  English  Past  and  Present,  p.  136. 

2  The  orthodox  list  of  the  "  Nine  Worthies  "  included  three 
Gentiles,  Hector,  Alexander,  Ceesar  ;  three  Jews,  Joshua,  David, 
Judas  Maccabseus  ;  and  three  Christians,  Kinsj  Arthur,  Charle- 
magne, and  Godfrey  of  Boulogne.  For  the  last,  Guy  of  Warwick 
was  sometimes  substituted.  Shakespeare  disturbs  the  just  pro- 
portion by  placing  four  Gentiles  in  his  list.  Hector,  Alexander, 
Pompey,  and  Hercules. 
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"  Now  we  liave  received,  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  tlie  spirit 
which  is  of  God  ;  that  we  might  know  the  things  that  are  freely 
given  CO  us  of  God.  Which  thiugs  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words 
which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth ; 
comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual.  But  the  natural  man 
reoeiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  :  for  they  are  foolish- 
ness unto  him  :  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiri- 
tually discerned.  But  he  that  is  spiritu.al  judgeth  all  things,  yet 
he  himself  is  judged  of  no  man.  For  who  hath  known  the  mind 
of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  instruct  him  ?  But  wo  have  the  mind 
of  Christ."—!  CoK.  ii.  12  —  16. 

IE  second  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  coutams,  perhaps,  tlie 
most  explicit  assertion  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament of  the  supernatural  character  of 
the  iilaoiiaation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church. 
Nothing  can  be  more  distinct  than  the  contrast  drawn 
between  it  and  the  "wisdom  of  the  passing  world" 
{aldv) — that  is,  tlie  systematised  knowledge,  which  the 
"  Greeks  seek  after,"  gained  by  the  human  intellect 
working  in  alienation  from  God,  and  in  fancied  inde- 
pendence of  Him.  Nor  is  it  less  notable  that  this 
inspiration  is  declared  to  l)e  necessary,  both  for  the 
teaching  and  the  learning  of  the  Gospel. 

I.  In  Gospel  teaching  St.  Paul  notes  (a)  (see  vv.  7 
— 10)  that  its  substance  is  a  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ,  in  itself  "  hidden,"  or  undiscoverablo  by  human 
reason,  but,  when  revealed,  capable  of  being  imderstood 
and  proclaimed  by  those  who  have  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  great  Scriptm-al  distinction  is 
preserved  throughont,  that  the  revelation  itself  is  in 
Christ,  but  the  power  to  understand  it  and  proclaim  it 
is  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
indicated  in  our  Lord's  declaration,  that  the  Comforter 
should  "  bring  all  thiugs  to  their  remembrance  what- 
soever Ho  had  said  unto  them  "  (John  xiv.  26) — a  prin- 
ciple fruitful  of  instructive  application  to  all  manifesta- 
tions of  Christ  in  His  Word  and  His  Sacraments.  But 
(&)  he  goes  on  to  declare  that  the  toorcl — that  is,  the 
formed  expression  of  thought  in  the  message — is  equally 
"  taught  of  the  Spirit "  (ver.  13) ;  again  in  accordance 
with  our  Lord's  promise,  "  It  shall  be  given  you  in  tliat 
same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak ;  for  it  is  not  ye  that 
speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaketh  in 
you"  (Matt.  X.  19,20). 

It  is  evident  that  this  assertion  is  made  for  the 
Apostles  directly  and  primarOy,  but,  from  the  nature 
of  the  ease,  not  for  them  alone.  The  degree  in  which 
the  illumination  may  be  claimed  will  depend  on  the 
position  which  the  special  work  of  teaching  to  be  done 
holds  in  the  scheme  of  Revelation.  Clearly  the  infinitely 
highest  place  is  due  to  the  apostolic  foundation  of 
Christianity,  and  therefore  the  plenary  apostolic  inspi- 
ration may  not  again  bo  looked  for.  But  in  various 
degrees  the  claim  is  cei-tainly  universal.  There  is 
involved  no  declaration  as  to  what  is  inaccurately  called 
"verbal  inspiration;"  no  decision  between  "mechanical" 
and  "  dynamical "  theories ;  the  one  point  is  that  there 


is  a  Divine  guidance  in  the  utterance,  as  well  as  the 
coneejition,  of  the  message. 

In  the  close  of  this  declaration  comes  the  remarkable 
passage  in  which  the  true  teachers  are  desci'ibed  as 

irvsv^aTlKOts   TTi/eufjLaTiKa.    (ruyicpiyovres.        This    passage    is 

explained  in  two  different  ways,  according  as  the  word 
■itvivij.aTiKo!s  is  taken  to  be  masculine  or  neuter.  In  the 
former  case,  it  being  observed  that  avyKpiv^iv  is  used 
for  "  to  interDret "  by  tlie  LXX.  (as  in  Gen.  xl.  8 ;  xli. 
12,  15 ;  Dan.  v.  12),  the  passage  is  roudorod  "  inter- 
preting or  explaining  spiritual  things,"  that  is,  things 
revealed  to  them  by  the  Si>irit,  only  "  to  spiritual 
men,"  that  is,  to  those  enlightened  by  the  same  Spirit ; 
and  thus  is  made  a  transition  to  the  next  subject. 
But  against  this  there  is  the  absence  of  all  indica- 
tion of  a  difference  of  gender  between  the  two  words 
TrvevfiaTiKo.  and  Trveu/iaTifcois  (which  is  made  more  signi- 
ficant by  the  emphatic  insertion  of  the  &pepu>Tos  in 
the  next  verse,  as  if  to  mark  here  the  transition  to  a 
new  idea),  and  also  the  want  of  any  other  instance  of 
such  usage  of  auyicpiiKiv  by  St.  Paul.  The  other  inter- 
pretation, taking  7rj'ei;,uaTiKors  as  neuter  (as  in  the  A.  V.), 
agrees  with  the  proper  sense  of  o-uyKplya  and  St, 
Paul's  use  of  it  elsewhere  (see  2  Cor.  x.  12),  and  falls 
in  better  with  the  scope  of  the  passage.  It  gives  the 
sense  of  "  combining  aud  comparing  spiritual  things 
with  spiritual ; "  aud  implies  that  in  the  whole  system 
of  Divine  tnith  there  is  at  once  an  internal  unity,  so 
th.at  one  part  illustrates  another,  and  a  distinctiveness, 
so  that  no  part  of  it  can  be  judged  of  accm-atcly  and 
completely  by  comparison  with  earthly  analogues.  The 
first  principle  is  recognised  everywhere,  not  only  in  the 
comparison  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New,  to 
which  Origen  .and  Chrysostom  here  refer  it,  but  as  an 
universal  canon  of  Scriptural  interpretation.  The  other, 
while  it  does  not  contradict  the  great  principle  of 
analogy,  as  worked  out  by  Bishop  Butler  (which  is 
indeed  sanctioned  by  our  Lord's  teaching  in  parables), 
warns  us  against  pressing  analogies  between  spiritual 
and  temporal  truths  as  if  they  were  absolutely  complete 
— a  warning  only  too  clearly  illustrated  in  Sabelliau 
or  Arian  theories  of  the  Incarnation,  aud  in  ultra- 
"  forensic"  conceptions  of  the  Atonement. 

II.  From  teaching  the  Gospel  St.  Paul  passes  to 
speak  of  the  qu.alificatiou  for  learning  aud  receiving  it ; 
and  lays  down  with  equal  clearness  the  necessity  of  an 
illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  contrasts  the 
"  natural  man,"  that  is,  the  man  who  has  in  him  only 
the  principle  of  earthly  life  (■l-t-x'))^  '>^it'i  *lie  spiritual 
man,  who  has  in  him,  by  communion  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  principle  of  the  life  eternal  {nveiiij.a).  To  the 
one  he  denies  absolutely  the  faculty  of  "  receiving  the 
things  of  the  Spirit,"  of  entering  into  the  meaning  and 
the  first  principles  of  what  must  seem  '"  foolishness  " 
unto  him,  or  of  judging  of  special  points  of  teaching, 
which  must  be  referred  to  these  spiritual  principles. 
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The  spiritual  man,  ou  the  other  hand,  being  raised  to  a 
higher  level,  "judges  all  things"  (perhaps  natural  as 
well  as  spiritual  things),  and,  in  respect  of  the  principles 
of  that  judgment,  is  himself  judged  of  no  man  who  has 
nut  the  same  gift. 

To  support  the  first  assertion  of  the  inability  of  the 
natural  man  to  judge  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  St.  Paid 
(just  as  in  Rom.  xi.  3t)  quotes  Isa.  xl.  13,  "  Who  hath 
known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ?  " — a  passage  contrasling 
the  infinite  nature  and  providence  of  God  with  the 
puny  attempts  of  mau  to  represent  Him  by  idolatry — 
and  applies  it  to  the  corresponding  attempt  to  include 
His  dispensations  within  finite  human  conceptions.  To 
support  the  claim  to  insight  of  the  spiritual  man,  he 
adds,  "  But  we  have  the  miad  of  Christ,"  that  is, 
"  the  mind  of  God "  revealed  to  us  in  the  Word  and 
Person  of  Christ,  into  which  the  Holy  Spirit  enables 
us  to  enter. 

III.  It  should  be  observed  that,  in  respect  neither  of 
the  learning  nor  of  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  is  there 
any  contrast  here  di-awn  between  different  actions  of 


the  human  mind — between,  for  instance,  thoughtful 
reasoning  and  instinctive  or  emotional  intuition.  The 
"  spiritual  mind"  is  the  miud  kindled  and  guided  in  the 
action  of  all  its  facidties — reason,  conscience,  imagina- 
tion, affection — by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  one  or  other 
may  predominate,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  process  of 
the  knowledge  of  God  in  each  individual  life.  Nor 
again,  in  considering  this  subject,  should  we  forget  St. 
Paul's  declaration  that  heathens  may  "  .show  the  work 
of  the  Law  written  on  their  hearts  "  by  the  finger  of 
the  Spirit  (Rom.  ii.  15),  or  our  Lord's  revelation  of 
the  office  of  the  Comforter  to  "convince  the  world" 
(John  xvi.  8)  of  the  three  great  moral  truths.  But  the 
passage  is  stiU  a  clear  assertion  of  the  need  of  a 
"special  grace"  of  the  Holy  Spii'it  to  each  soul,  as  a 
condition  of  his  being  able  to  understand  and  believe 
the  Gospel.  And  this  assertion,  however  it  may  have 
been  misused  or  perverted  by  fanaticism,  lies  close  to 
the  root  of  that  belief  in  the  origination  of  all  things, 
both  in  the  visible  and  invisible  spheres,  from  the  will 
of  God,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion. 
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THE    DISEASE    OF    JOB. 

BY    VV.    A.    OKEENHILL,    H.D.    OXON. 


iT  has  been  considered  au  interesting  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  to  attempt  to  realise  the 
exact  nature  of  the  diseases  by  which 
some  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity  were 
attacked  or  carried  off ;  and  the  same  interest  attaclics 
to  the  diseases  incidentally  mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture, 
■with  this  additional  element  of  importance,  that  the 
investigation,  if  conducted  in  a  critical  and  at  the  same 
time  a  reverenti;il  spirit,  will  sometimes  help  to  remove 
difficulties  and  apparent  absurdities  which  do  not  exist 
in  the  text  itself.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
subject  is  beset  with  peculiar  diffic.idties,  which  render 
anything  like  dogmatism  most  unseemly  and  injudi- 
cious ;  and  in  many  cases  the  particidars  mentioned 
(not,  be  it  remembered,  by  a  physician,  but  in  works 
intended  for  ordinary  readers)  can  fairly  be  apijlied  to 
diseases  of  very  different  characters.  Much,  therefore, 
of  what  is  s.aid  in  these  articles  is  offered  with  gi-eat 
diffidence,  and  is  only  intended  to  be  received  as  pro- 
bable till  some  more  plausible  explanations  are  brought 
forward. 

The  disease  inflicted  on  Job  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion,  but  it  cannot  bo  said  that  the  subject  is 
positively  determined.  It  is  not  described  in  detad  in 
the  Book  of  Job  itself,  but  its  nature  must  be  gathered 
from  incidental  symptoms  mentioned  here  and  there  in 
the  passionate  and  highly  poetical  complaints  wrung 
from  the  afflicted  patriarch  at  once  by  his  bodily  suf- 
ferings and  the  iU-judged  accusations  of  his  friends. 
Neither  Philo  nor  Josephus  give  us  any  iuformation  on 
the  subject,  but  we  find  from  Origen  (Hexapla)  that 


I  the  sn  )'ni^  (^shechui  ra'),  with  which  Job  was  smitten 
1  {\\.  7),  was  in  one  ancient  Greek  version  translated,  or 
I  rather  expkiued,  by  the  word  iKitpas,  or  elephantiasis. 
I  In  another  place  (Cont.  Cels.,  lib.  \'i.  §  43,  p.  G65,  ed. 
Boned.)  he  speaks  of  Job  as  being  afflicted  with  this 
disease,  which  was  probably  equivalent  to  the  modem 
leprosy  {aypica  4\^(pavT'.^  t(^  outw  KaKoufj.€i'({}  yoa-fjiiaTt),  but 
the  passage  is  only  introduced  incidentally,  and  must 
not  bo  considered  to  intimate  that  Origen  was  express- 
ing a  formal  opinion  on  the  subject  formed  after  due 
examination,  but  only  the  popular  notion  prevalent  in 
the  third  century  after  Christ.  We  fiad  this  opinion 
repeated  in  the  same  incidental  manner  by  Abu-1-feda 
about  a  thousand  years  Later  (Hist.  Ante-Islam,  p.  26, 
ed.  Fleischer),  and  it  has  continued  to  bo  very  generally 
accepted  to  the  present  day.  And  yet  perhaps  the 
utmost  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  this  conjecture  as 
to  the  nature  of  Job's  disease,  is  that  it  is  as  probable 
as  any  of  the  others  that  have  been  proposed ; '  for  cer- 
tainly there  are  several  particulars,  both  as  to  what  is 
mentioned  and  what  is  omitted,  which  agree  but  very 
imperfectly  with  the  symptoms  of  elephantiasis  or 
leprosy.      Without  entering  into  unnecessary  medical 


1  Certainly  much  more  so  than  tlie  idea  that  Job  was  visited  with 
an  attaclc  of  smali-por,  ag.aiust  wbicli  the  two  foUowini;  reasone 
(among  others)  appear  quite  couclusive  :— (1)  There  is  no  suiScient 
reason  to  believe  tli.it  this  disease  was  known  for  many  ceuturiee 
after  the  time  of  Job;  and  (2)  is  it  conceivable  th.it  a  man's  friends 
would  have  bejnn  a  long  and  abstruse  discussion  with  him  while 
he  was  snjferiug  from  so  highly  contagious  a  febrile  disease  as 
small-pox  ?  or  that  he  himself  would  have  been  in  a  condition  to 
answer  them  ? 
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detaOs,  it  may  be  lueutioned  that  the  whole  narrative 
seems  to  imply  that  the  disease,  though  not  of  an  acute 
febrile  character,  was  not  of  any  very  long  duration ; 
and  that  aU  tho  circumstances  connected  with  it,  both 
when  it  was  inflicted  upon  Joib,  and  when  it  was  re- 
moved from  him,  must  bo  considered  exceptional.  If 
it  be  supposed  that  Job  suffered  from  elephantiasis  or 
leprosy,  the  expression  "  sore  boils  (»T  ]Vp,  shechin  ra) 
from  the  sole  of  liis  foot  unto  his  crown  "  will  require 
some  explanation.  This  same  expression  occurs  in 
Deut.  xxviii.  35,  where  it  is  translated  "  a  sore  botch," 
but  the  words  "  from  head  to  foot "  need  not  be  taken 
too  literally,  so  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  Job's  scraping 
(or  scratching)  himself  with  a  potsherd  ou  account  of 
the  intolerable  itching  (ii.  8).  The  word  1'"°  {shechin) 
occurs  thirteen  times  iu  the  Bible,  and  is  everywhere 
rendered  'i\K05  by  tho  LXX.,  that  is,  ulcer  or  boil; 
nor  does  this  sense  appear  in  any  instance  to  be  inap- 
plicable to  the  context,  so  that  in  this  place  we  may 
fairly  hesitate  before  we  give  to  the  word  (without  any 
absolute  necessity)  a  meaning  (viz.,  burning,  inflamma- 
tion) which  has  been  proposed,  but  which  it  does  not 
bear  iu  any  other  passage. 

THE   DISEASE   OF   SAUL. 

The  particulars  of  Saul's  madness  need  not  be  given 
here  in  detail,  but  the  expression  used  to  indicate  tlie 
cause  or  nature  of  the  disease  is  remarkable.  It  is 
said  that  "  an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled  him  '' 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  14,  16,  23;  xnii.  10;  xix.  9).  It  is  inte- 
resting to  notice  that  Josephus  uses  the  word  Sai^/icia, 
demons,  in  connection  with  Saul's  illness  (Ant.  Jnd..  vi. 
8,  §  2),  but  neither  he  nor  the  author  of  tho  Books  of 
Samuel  speaks  of  it  as  anything  supernatural.  This 
view  of  tlio  case  would  appear  to  have  been  taken  by 
Saul's  courtiers  and  attendants  also,  who,  when  they 


perceived  the  nature  of  his  ailment,  recommended  a 
sensible  plan  of  treatment,  as  if  for  an  ordinary  case  of 
melancholia.  They  said  unto  him,  "  Behold  now,  an 
evil  spirit  from  God  troubleth  thee.  Let  our  lord  now 
command  thy  servants,  which  are  before  thee,  to  seek 
out  a  man,  who  is  a  cunning  player  ou  an  harp ;  and  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  evil  spirit  from  God  is 
upon  thee,  that  he  shall  play  with  his  hand,  and  thou 
shalt  be  weU  "  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16, 16).  The  particulars  given 
of  Saul's  malady  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was 
affected  with  frequent  attacks  of  melancholy,  and  occa- 
sional paroxysms  of  homicidal  mania;  and  tho  terms 
used  to  express  tho  supposed  cause  of  this  lamentable 
condition  (viz.,  "  an  evil  spii-it  from  God  ")  may  perhaps 
be  illustrated  by  the  expression  used  by  the  Jews  in 
reference  to  our  Lord,  "  He  hath  a  devil  (demon, 
Saifiofioy),  and  is  mad "  (John  x.  20).'  The  soothing 
effects  of  music,  and  its  use  by  the  ancients  in  certaiu 
diseases,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  authorities  quoted 
by  Bochart  (Hieroz.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  34,  vol.  i.,  p.  511,  &c. ; 
ed.  Rosenm.)  and  Mead  [Of  Poisons,  Ess.  ii.,  vol.  i., 
p.  74,  &c.,  in  Wo)-ks,  ed.  1765). 

1  The  following  extracts  from  the  Hippocratic  Collection  may 
also  be  quoted.  In  speaking  of  the  so-called  sacred  disease,  jr^pi  Tfjv 
lepFJT  i'oi'(Toi',  the  author  says  :  "  It  is  thus  with  regard  to  the 
disease  called  sacred ;  it  appears  to  me  to  be  nowise  more  divine 
nor  more  sacred  than  other  diseases,  but  has  a  natural  cause  from 
which  it  originates,  like  other  aflections.  .  .  .  Butif  it  is  reckoned 
divine  because  it  is  wonderful,  instead  of  one  there  are  niauy 
diseases  which  would  be  sacred ;  for,  as  I  will  show,  there  are 
others  no  less  wonderful  and  prodigious,  which  nobody  imagines 
to  be  sacred.  .  .  .  And  I  see  men  become  mad  and  demented  from 
no  manifest  cause,  and  at  the  same  time  doing  many  things  out  of 
place,"  &c.  (Adams'  Translation,  p.  843).  And  in  another  place 
the  author  (whether  the  same  person  as  the  writer  above  quoted, 
or  not)  says  ;  "  To  me  it  appears  that  such  affections  are  just  as 
much  divine  as  all  others  are,  and  that  no  one  disease  is  either 
more  divine  or  more  human  than  another,  but  that  all  are  aliko 
divine  ;  but  each  has  its  own  nature,  and  no  one  arises  without  a 
natural  cause  "  (On  ^irs,  Waters,  and  Places,  p.  216,  Adams'  Trans- 
lation slightly  altered). 
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JERUSALEM. 


BY    MAJOR 

Jerusalem  is  situated  in  the  midst, 
almost  on  the  water-parting,  of  the  moim- 
tain-system  of  Judiea ;  it  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  hills,  but  not  iu  the  sense 
of  its  being  shut  in  by  higher  ground,  as  many  have 
supposed  from  a  fanciful  interpretation  of  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist,  "As  the  mountains  are  round  about  Jeru- 
salem, so  is  the  Lord  roimd  about  his  people."  This  is 
evidently  an  allusion  to  tho  protection  afforded  to  the 
city  by  the  wild  hills  cut  up  by  a  thousand  ravines, 
which  guard  it  on  every  side,  and  render  any  approach 
difficult,  especially  to  a  largo  armed  force. 

Tho  modem  city  stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
a  small  plat^-au,  one  thousand  acres  in  extent,  which 
falls  gradually  towards  the  south-east,  and  is  isolated 
from  the  surrounding  hills  by  two  ravines  bearing  names 
familiar  to  us  as  household  words — the  valley  of  the 
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brook  Kedron,  and  the  Valley  of  Hlnnom.    These  valleys 

I  are  at  fii-st  little  more  than  shallow  depressions  in  the 

groimd,  l)ut  as  they  approach  their  point  of  junction 

near  Bir  E')-nb  ( Joab's  well),  the  fall  is  more  rapid,  and 

they  present  the  character  of  deep  ravines.    The  plateau 

is  divided  into  two  unequal  halves  by  a  third  ravine 

which  passes  through  the  city  and  joins  the  Kedron  at 

Siloam  ;  this,  or  a  branch  of  it,  which  comes  from  the 

west,  is  the  Tyropceon.  tho  valley  of  tho  Cheesemongers, 

'  or  possibly  of  the  Tynans.     A  fourth  and  smaller  valley 

rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plate.au,  and  falls  into  the 

i  Kedron  near  the  well-known  Golden  Gate  ;  it  is  almost 

tilled  with  rubbish,  and  for  a  long  time  escaped  the 

i  notice  of  travellers.     Of  the  two  sections  into  which  the 

j  city  is  divided  by  tho  third  ravine,   the  eastern  was 

Mount  Moriah,  on  which  stood  the  temples  of  Solomon, 

Zerubbabel,  and  Herod,  and  the  palace  of  Solomon ; 
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whilst  the  western,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  120  feet 
above  Moriah,  was  the  "  Upper  City  "  of  Josephus,  in 
which  was  situated  the  palace  of  Herod  with  its  throe 
great  towers,  Hippicus,  Phasaelus,  aud  Mariamue. 

The  city  is  enclosed  by  a  well-built  wall  which  has 
flanking  towers  at  certain  intervals,  and  is  protected  on 


called  the  Haram  esh  Sherif,  or  "  noble  sanctuary," 
which  is  considered  by  all  Moslems  as  only  second  in 
sanctity  to  the  saci-ed  area  at  Mecca ;  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  enclosure  are  the  Mosque  el  Aksa,  aud  the 
buildings  from  which  the  Knights  Templars  took  their 
name ;   almost  in  the  centre   is  a   raised  iilatform   on 


PLAN    OP    MODERN    JERUSALEM. 


the  north  by  a  rock-hewn  ditch ;  the  wall  is  pierced  by 
ten  gates,  but  only  five — the  Jaffa  gate  on  the  west,  the 
Damascus  gate  on  the  north,  the  St.  Stephen's  gate  on 
the  east,  and  the  Dimgand  Sion  gates  on  the  south — are 
now  open  ;  of  the  closed  gates,  four,  known  as  the 
Golden  gate,  the  single,  double,  and  triple  gates,  led 
into  the  Haram  esh  Sherif,  and  one — the  Bab  es  Zahire — 
into  the  north-eastern  quarter  of  the  city.  The  surface 
of  Mount  Moriah  is  now  occupied  by  a  large  enclosure 


which  stands  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  celebrated 
of  known  buildings,  the  Kubbct  es  Sakhra,  or  "  Dome  of 
the  Rock  ;"  whilst  the  surface  of  the  area  is  studded  with 
cypress  and  olive  trees,  which  harmonise  well  with  the 
numerous  fairy-like  shrmes  and  the  glistening  walls  of 
the  larger  buildings.  Within  this  Haraiu  esh  Sherif 
once  stood  the  Temple,  but  its  destruction  has  been  so 
complete— literally,  not  one  stone  having  been  left  upon 
another— that  even  at  the  present  day  its  exact  position 
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is  a  matter  of  dispute ;  all  that  we  now  see  in  the  grand 
mural  masonry  of  the  enclosure  is  but  a  remnaut  of 
the  mighty  ijlafform  on  which  the  real  Temple  stood. 

The  western  hill  is  covered  with  houses,  except  on  tlio 
west,  where  are  the  large  gardens  of  the  Armenian 
convent ;  and  on  the  south,  where  there  is  an  open  space 
without  the  walls  on  which  is  the  tomb  of  David  and  a 
Christian  cemetery.  At  the  north-west  corner  is  tlic 
citadel  with  its  three  towers,  one  of  which,  the  well- 
known  Tower  of  David,  is  probably  the  Phasaelus  of 
Josephus.  From  the  Jaffa  gate  a  street,  called  David's 
Street,  runs  along  the  brow  of  the  western  hill  to  the 
"  gate  of  the  chain  "  of  the  Haram  esh  Sherif ,  following 
in  a  general  way  the  line  of  that  branch  of  the  Tyropceou 
valley  to  which  wo  have  already  alluded ;  and  to  the 
north  of  this  street  lies  the  Christian  quarter,  rising 
gradually  to  the  north-east  until  it  reaches  the  ruins  of 
Kasr  Jalud,  whicli  have  sometimes  been  identified  witli 
those  of  the  Tower  Psephinus  of  Josephus.  Almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  Christian  quarter  is  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  covering  the  reputed  sepulchre  of 
our  Lord,  which  we  know  must  have  been  Without  the 
•walla  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion;  and  one  of  the  most 
difficult  questions  in  Jerusalem  topography  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  site  occupied  by  the  present  church 
was  re.illy  outside  the  second  wall  of  the  city  at  that 
time.  North  of  the  Haram  esh  Sherif  again  is  a  fourth 
quartiCr  of  the  city,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Moslems,  and 
situated  on  a  hill  which  rises  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Sanctuary ;  this  is  probably  the  hill 
formerly  called  Bezetha. 

In  order  to  understand  many  of  the  details  which 
follow,  it  will  bo  necessai'y  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
2)latean  on  which  Jerusalem  stands  is  composed  of 
limestone  built  up  of  strata  of  varying  thickness,  which 
have  a  uniform  slope  to  the  south-east ;  the  upper  beds 
ai'e  composed  of  au  extremely  hard,  compact  stone  called 
■inissce.  whilst  the  lower,  termed  inalalci,  are  soft,  friable, 
and  easily  worked.  This  particular  geological  feature 
was  of  great  service  in  one  way,  as  it  enabled  the  Jews 
to  excavate  numerous  cisterns  for  the  storage  of  water 
in  the  inalaki  with  comparative  ease,  and  leave  a  natural 
roof  of  hiird  rock ;  most  of  the  tombs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city  have  been  ■  cut  in  the  same  soft 
rock.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  Jerusalem 
-s  the  vast  accumulation  of  rubbish,  which  lias  turned 
the  deep  gorge  of  the  Tyropceou  into  a  shallow  depres- 
.sion,  and  lias  almost  concealed  from  siglit  the  steep, 
rugged  cliifs  of  the  Kedrou  and  Hiunoni  valleys  that 
constituted  those  natural  defences  iu  which  the  Jebu- 
sites  put  their  trust,  when  they  boasted  to  King  David, 
"  Thou  wilt  not  come  in  hither ;  the  blind  and  lame 
shall  drive  thee  back."  It  is  the  same  within  the  city ; 
the  Armenian  gardens  are  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  above 
those  of  Herod's  palace  ;  the  present  Via  Dolorosa  is 
about  the  same  height  above  the  pavement  oi:  the 
ancient  street ;  the  scenes  of  thosj  events  which  Iiere 
some  modern  house,  tliere  some  broken  coluum,  is  said 
to  have  witnessed,  are  l)uried  beneath  tlie  accumulations 
of  centm-ies ;  whilst  the  bed  of  the  Kedron,  over  which 


our  Lord  so  frequently  passed  on  his  way  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  Bethany,  is  covered  up  by  thirty-eight 
feet  of  rubbish. 

The  City  Walh. — The  ancient  city  was  protected  on 
three  sides  by  a  wall  and  the.  deep  ravines  mentioned 
above,  and  on  the  north — the  only  side  on  which  it 
could  bo  attacked  with  any  X"hance  of  success — by  at 
first  one,  then  two,  and  lastly  hj  three  walls.  Josephu-i 
gives  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  course  of  these 
ancient  walls,  but  unfortunately  the  positions  of  several 
of  the  land-marks  he  mentions  have  been  lost  and  have 
not  yet  been  recovered.  Any  attempt  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion  of  the  disputed  points  would  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  paper,  and  we  will  confine  om-selves 
to  a  short  description  of  the  present  walls,  noticing  as 
we  proceed  some  indications  which  m.ay  help  to  guide_ 
us  to  a  right  solution  of  the  difficulties.  At  the  Jaffa 
gate,  about  the  centre  of  the  western  wall,  is  the 
citadel,  containing  two  towers  which  correspond  to  the 
description  given  by  Josephus  of  the  towers  Hippicus 
and  Phasaelus  ei'octed  by  Herod ;  the  dimensions  of 
the  latter  and  its  construction  agree  well  with  those  of 
tlie  Tower  of  David — a  solid  mass  of  masonry  twenty- 
nine  feet  high,  standing  on  a  substructure  which  has  a 
sloping  escarp  faced  with  large  hewn  stones  equal  if 
not  superior  in  finish  to  those  of  the  Temple  platform. 
The  second  tower  guards  the  Jaffa  gate,  and  though 
not  quite  so  large  as  Hippicus,  is  identified  with  it  by 
the  discovery  of  an  aqueduct,  twelve  feet  lielow  the  level 
of  the  present  one,  which  is  in  all  probability  that  by 
which  Josephus  says  water  was  brought  into  the  tower 
Hippicus :  iu  this  tower  we  have  the  starting-point  of 
the  first  and  third  walls. 

From  the  remains  of  ancient  foundations  it  seems 
quite  certain  that  the  old  wall  followed  the  line  of  the 
present  one  northwards  as  far  as  the  north-west 
angle  ;  but  here  all  traces  of  a  wall  disappear,  with  the 
exception  of  two  app:irent  fragments  some  distance 
beyond  the  north  wall,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
third  wall  took  a  wide  sweep  to  the  north  by  these,  or 
followed  the  course  of  the  present  wall.  Excavations 
have  been  made  at  Kasr  Jalud — ^the  Tancred's  tower  of 
the  Crus.aders — but  they  have  failed  to  discover  anything 
that  would  identify  it  with  the  octagonal  tower  of 
Psepliiuus.  The  present  north  wall  is  comparatively 
moderu,  but  it  is  protected  by  a  rock-hewn  ditch,  whicli 
is  supposed  to  lie  of  ancient  date  :  we  know,  however, 
so  little  of  what  was  done  during  the  numerous  recon- 
structions of  tlie  walls  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  ?. 
date  to  it :  one  thing  only  is  clear,  that  it  was  made  lonp; 
after  the  extensive  quarries  at  the  Damascus  gate  had 
been  worked.  At  the  Damascus  gate  there  is  an  old 
gateway  almost  buried  in  the  rubbish,  which  some  havi' 
supposed  to  be  a  gateway  of  tlic  second  wall,  others  of 
the  wall  buUt  by  Hadrian  round  .^lia.  The  east  wall. 
as  far  as  the  noi'th-east  angle  of  the  Sanctuary,  is  simUa.' 
iu  appeai'ance  and  coaistruction  to  the  north  wall ;  but 
wo  then  come  to  a  tower  of  massive  masonry  and  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  Sanctiuiy,  which  will  be  noticed 
presently ;  at  the  south-cast  angle  of  the  Sanctuary  the 
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waE  turns  to  the  west,  and  here  a  certain  quarter  of 
the  old  city  which  was  called  Ojihel  has  been  shut  out 
of  the  modern  town.  Captain  Warren  made  sovoi-al 
excavations  on  this  ground,  and  succeeded  in  im- 
coverinof  a  large  section  of  the  ancient  wall  of  Ophel 
ivith  its  flanking  towers,  but  unfortunately  the  points 
at  which  it  turned  and  crossed  the  Tyropoeon  valley 
were  not  found.  The  present  wall  passes  the  valley, 
now  almost  filled  with  rubbish,  some  distance  higher 
up,  and  then  crosses  the  western  hill  to  the  sonth-west 
angle  of  the  town,  whence  it  runs  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
Jaffa  gate.  The  ancient  city  extended  over  the  southern 
portion  of  the  western  hUl  far  beyond  the  modern  walls, 
but  no  clue  has  yet  been  found  to  its  limits  in  this 
direction ;  the  wall  was  probably  not  far  down  the 
southern  slope,  and  perhaps  included  part  of  the  aque- 
duct which  brought  water  from  Solomon's  Pools;  on 
the  western  side  there  is  at  one  point,  tlie  Protestant 
cemetery,  a  valuable  indication  of  the  course  of  the  wall 
in  a  rock  cutting  which  can  be  followed  some  distance 
towards  tlie  north,  but  terminates  abruptly  on  the  south 
at  the  most  interesting  point.  The  rock  here  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  perpendicular  cliff  which  lias  been 
cut  to  give  additional  security  to  the  wall  built  upon 
it,  and  at  one  place  there  is  a  naiTOw  rock-hewn  flight 
of  steps  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  reach  the  valley 
below.  On  the  accompanying  plan  (page  277),  the 
approximate  course  which  we  suppose  the  third  wall  to 
have  followed  is  indicated. 

The  first  wall  ran,  according  to  Josephiis,  from  the 
Tower  Hippicus  to  the  Temple,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  followed  the  right  bank  of  the  small  bi-anch 
of  the  TyropoBon  previously  mentioned,  and  crossed 
the  central  ra\-ine  at  what  is  called  the  Causeway,  or 
Wilson's  Arch ;  its  general  direction,  therefore,  would 
be  that  of  Da\dd  Street.  The  second  wall  is  said  to 
have  commenced  at  the  gate  called  Gennath  of  the  first 
wall,  and,  circhng  round  to  the  north,  joined  the  Tower 
of  Antonia.  Our  own  belief  is  that  it  passed  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah,  and,  including  the 
present  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  turned  eastward 
to  the  barracks  near  the  Ecce  Homo  Arch,  where  M. 
Ganneau  has  recently  proved  the  existence  of  a  rock- 
hewn  ditch.  Many  writers,  however,  suppose  that  the 
second  wall  commenced  at  an  old  arch  now  called 
the  Gate  Gennath,  and  passed  along  the  line  of  the 
bazaars  to  the  east  of  the  church,  in  which  case  the 
reputed  Sepulchre  would  have  been  without  the  city 
walls  at  the  date  of  the  crucifixion.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  state  here  that  no  certain  trace  of  the  second 
wall  has  yet  been  found,  and  that  Captain  Warren's 
excavations  have  shown  conclusively  that  the  so-called 
Gennath  gate  is  a  comparatively  modern  structure, 
unconnected  with  any  masonry  of  the  character  of  a  city 
wall.  The  presumed  courses  of  the  first  and  second 
walls  are  shown  on  the  map  (page  277). 

The  Haram  esh  Sherif  is  one  of  the  most  sacred 
and  ancient  of  all  holy  places;  withm  its  area  was 
the  threshing-floor  of  Araunjih  the  Jebusite,  on  which 
David  sot  up  his  altar ;  there,  too,  were  ihe  Temples  of 


Solomon,  Zerubbabel,  and  Herod,  and  the  fortress  of 
Antonia ;  and  there  at  the  present  day  is  the  great 
mosque  which  is  esteemed  so  sacred  by  the  followers  of 
Mahomet.  The  exact  positions  of  the  Temple  and  of 
its  altar  are  still  matter  of  dispute,  but  wo  ca-n  at  any 
rate  feel  that  the  hill  is  the  same  Mount  Moriah  round 
which  cluster  so  many  memories  connected  with  Jewish 
history,  with  the  earlier  and  later  years  of  our  Lord's 
life,  and  with  the  ministry  of  the  apostles ;  and  that 
somewhere  on  the  broad  level  surface  stood  the  building 
which  excited  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  the 
queen  of  Sheba.  The  Haram,  or  Sanctuary,  is  enclosed 
by  a  massive  wall,  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  mural 
masonry  in  the  world,  which  runs  very  nearly  all  round 
it ;  and  before  attempting  to  describe  the  interior,  we 
will  t.-ike  a  survey  of  the  wall  itself,  commencing  at  the 
south-west  angle.  We  may  state  hei-e  that  the  masonry 
is  of  vai-ied  character,  due  to  the  numerous  reconstruc- 
tions which  have  taken  place  at  different  epochs.  The 
lowest  portions,  and  therefore  the  oldest,  are  built  of 
what  have  been  called  "  bevelled  stones,"  a  term  which  has 
led  to  much  confusion  ;  the  stones  i-eally  have  a  "  draft " 
from  one  quarter  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  deep,  and 
two  to  five  inches  wide,  chiselled  round  their  margins, 
the  faces  being  left  rough,  finely  picked,  or  chiselled 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  time  or  to  the  labour  that 
could  be  .spared  upon  them.  Above  these  stones,  and 
often  mixed  with  them,  are  those  used  during  the  first 
reconstruction,  largo  blocks  scai'cely  inferior  in  size, 
but  having  plain  chiselled  faces,  without  a  marginal 
draft ;  tliis  gradually  changes  into  another  style,  similar 
in  character,  but  with  a  marked  difl'erence  in  the  size  of 
the  stones,  and  above  are  the  later  Turkish  n  Iditions. 
The  stones  are  from  three  to  four  feet  higl:,  and  the 
largest  stone  that  has  yet  been  noticed  is  one  at  the 
south-west  angle,  which  is  38  feet  9  inches  long,  4  feet 
high,  and  10  feet  deep  ;  this  enormous  block  is  built 
into  the  wall  at  a  height  of  eighty-five  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  when  noticing  the  great 
quarries  at  the  Damascus  gate,  wte  will  attempt  to  give 
an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  placed  in 
position. 

The  south-west  angle  and  the  wall  for  some  distance 
on  either  side  contain  some  of  the  finest  masonry  in 
the  enclosure,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  this 
angle  is  a  right  angle,  whilst  the  other  angles  of  the 
enclosure  are  not,  a  fact  which  has  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  site  of  the  Temple,  which  is  described  as 
being  square.  Proceeding  np  the  western  wall,  we  find 
at  a  distance  of  thirty-nine  feet  the  remains  of  an  old 
arch  which  were  first  brought  to  notice  by  Dr.  Robinson, 
aiid  are  now  known  as  "  Robinson's  Arch ;"  the  arch  is 
fifty  feet  wide,  and  has  a  span  of  41  feet  6  inches,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  road  passed  over  it  to  the  centre 
aisle  of  the  royal  cloisters,  "  Stoa  Basilica,"  which  Herod 
built  along  the  southern  wall  of  the  Temple.  Captain 
Warren's  excavations  showed  that  the  springing  of  the 
arch  was  forty -two  feet  above  the  ground,  but  whether  it 
was  continued  westward  by  a  series  of  arches,  or  whether 
there  was  an  ascent  by  a  grand  staircase,  is  not  known. 
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At  the  same  place  Captain  Warren  fouud  a  remarkable 
aqueduct  cut  in  the  rock,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
oldest  remains  hitherto  discovered  at  Jerusalem,  for  it 
was  in  existence  before  the  great  wall  was  built  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  was  cut  through  in  laying  the 
foundations.  At  270  feet  from  the  angle  we  reach 
an  enormous  lintel,  over  a  closed  entrance  now  called 
'•Barclay's  Gateway;"  this  gateway  formerly  gave 
access  to  a  large  vaulted  passage,  which,  after  running 
sixty-nine  feet  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  west 


cealed  by  Jeremiah.  Beyond  the  Wailing  Place  is 
"  Wilson's  Arch,"  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  magnifi- 
cent remains  in  Jerusalem,  dating  from  the  same  period 
as  the  construction  of  the  Haram  wall  ;  it  has  a  span  o£ 
41  feet  6  inches,  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Robinson's 
Arch,  and  formed  part  of  a  grand  viaduct  which  crossed 
the  valley  towards  the  palace  of  Herod  on  the  western 
hill.  In  this  respect  it  corresponds  exactly  with  the  de- 
scription given  by  Josephus  of  one  of  the  approaches  to 
the  Temple,  which  "  led  to  the  king's  palace  and  went  ta 
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wall,  entered  a  chamber  covered  by  a  well-built  dome, 
and  then,  turning  at  right  angles  to  the  south,  ascended 
by  a  ramp,  or  steps,  and  reached  the  surface  of  the 
Temple  area  in  the  Stoa  Basilica.  Portions  of  this 
passage  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Mosque  of  Burak,  and 
in  one  of  the  Haram  cisterns,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  its  being  one  of  the  approaches  to  the 
Temple  of  Herod,  which  Josephus  describes  as  leading 
thence  to  the  suburbs. 

North  of  Barclay's  Gateway  is  the  fine  section  of 
the  wall  known  as  the  Jews'  Wailing  Place,  from  the 
fact  that  every  Friday,  the  day  before  the  Sabbath,  the 
Jews  come  in  largo  numbers  to  kiss  the  sacred  stones 
and  weep  outside  the  precincts  which  their  rabbis  forbid 
them  to  ent«r,  lest  by  any  chance  they  should  tread  over 
the  spot  where  the  ark  is  supposed  to  have  been  con- 


a  passage  over  the  intermediate  valley."  To  the  west 
Captain  Warren  found  three  additional  arches  of  the 
viaduct,  of  smaller  size,  and  an  ancient  passage  running 
towards  the  west,  wliich  may  have  been  a  secret  means 
of  communication  between  Herod's  palace  and  the 
Temple,  as  it  eertainly  is  the  subterranean  gallery  men- 
tioned by  the  old  Arab  writer,  Mejr  ed  Din,  "  which 
David  caused  to  be  made  from  the  gate  of  the  chain  to 
the  citadel,"  and  of  which  portions  were  occasionally 
found  in  his  day.  From  Wilson's  Arch  to  the  north- 
west comer  the  groimd  is  so  covered  by  buiklings  and 
rubbish  that  the  wall  of  the  Sanctuary  cannot  be  seen; 
but  at  one  point  an  old  entrance  to  the  area  has  been 
found  in  a  cistern,  which  pierces  the  massive  wall  and 
is  perpendicular  to  it;  this  may  be  the  second  gate 
mentioned  by  Josephus  as  leading  to  the  suburbs. 
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At  the  uorth-west  angle  the  rock  rises  to  the  surface 
and  there  is  no  wall,  but  we  find  traces  of  the  ditch 
■which  separated  Bezetha  from  Mount  Moriah,  and 
protected  the  northern  face  of  the  enclosure.  The 
presence  of  this  ditch  had  long  heen  supposed  from 
certain  indications  in  two  remarkable  subterranean 
passages,  but  the  verification  of  its  existence  is  due  to 
the  recent  labours  of  M.  Ganueau.  A  fine  aqueduct 
coming  from  the  north,  but  of  which  the  source  has 
not  yet  been  found,  passed  through  one  of  the  s\ib- 
terranean  passages,  and  entered  the  area  at  the  north- 
west angle  through  a  passage  cut  in  the  rock,  thirty 
feet  high,  and  covered  by  large  stones  laid  horizon- 
tally across.  Nothing  can  be  seen  of  the  north  wall 
of  the  Sanctuary  until  wo  reach  the  Birket  Israil,  the 
traditional  Pool  of  Bethesda,  a  large  reservoir  con- 
structed in  the  bed  of  the  fourth  valley,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded ;  the  pool  is  upwards,  of  eighty 
feet  deep,  but  filled  up  to  an  average  height  of  thirty- 
five  feet  by  rubbish  and  sewage.  This  pool  was  jiai-tiaUy 
excavated  in  the  roek,  and  had  an  overflow  to  the 
Kedron  valley,  which  .shows  that  in  its  original  form 
the  reservoir  was  only  twenty-five  feet  deep,  and  there 
are  indications  that  this  state  of  aff.airs  existed  during 
the  early  Christian  period ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  north  wall  of  the  Sanctuary  at  this  point,  which 
is  also  the  south  wall  of  the  pool,  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  a  fact  jireviously  inferred  from  the  character 
of  the  masonry.  No  trace  has  yet  boon  found  of  the 
system  of  conduits  by  which  the  reservoir  was  supplied 
with  water. 

Passing  out  of  the  city  at  the  St.  Stephen's  gate, 
and  turning  to  the  sotith,  we  reach  a  large  tower  at  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  Sanctuary-,  called  the  Tower  of 
Antonia,  which  is  built  of  fine  massive  masonry.  The 
natm-al  rock  falls  very  rapidly  here,  as  the  tower  stands 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  fourth  valley,  and  there 
is  an  accumidation  of  rubbish  no  less  than  110  feet 
deep ;  the  original  height  of  the  wall  was  150  feet,  and 
we  may  remark  that  the  character  of  the  masonry  is 
quite  different  to  that  met  •with  at  the  south-east  angle 
and  other  portions  of  the  enclosing  wall.  Proceeding 
southwards,  wo  reach  the  Golden  Gate,  which  lias  been 
found  to  stand  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  rock,  and  to  have  in  front  of  it  a  massive 
wall,  which  may  perhaps  h.ave  been  the  retaining  wall 
of  a  terrace  running  from  north  to  south  above  the 
Kedron  valley.  The  Golden  Gate  has  long  been  closed, 
in  consequence  of  a  tradition  that  when  the  Christians 
take  Jerusalem,  they  will  make  their  triumphal  entry 
through  it.  Tlie  ground  in  front  is  occupied  by  a 
Mo.slem  cemetery,  making  excavation  impossible  ;  but 
when  we  reach  the  south-east  angle,  there  is  no  such 
diificulty,  and  here  Captain  Warren  made  one  of  his 
most  interesting  excavations.  The  rubbisli  has  accumu- 
lated at  this  point  to  a  depth  of  eighty-two  feet,  and 
the  height  of  the  Sanctuary  wall  must  originally  have 
been  as  much  as  150  feet ;  the  coraer-stono  was  let 
into,  the  rock  alwut  two  feet,  and  carefully  d)-esscd 
with  a  four-inch   marginal   "draft;"  and  in  a   small 


liolc  in  the  roek  near  it  a  little  earthenware  jar  was 
found  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  purposely  placed 
there.  On  several  of  the  stones  in  the  wall  there  were 
characters  in  red  paint  ajiparently  put  on  with  a  brush, 
and  about  five  inches  high ;  Mr.  Deutsch  at  once  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  Phoenician  characters,  and  Captain 
Warren  believes  them  to  be  quariy  marks  put  on  before 
the  stones  were  placed  in  situ.  If  this  be  the  case, 
the  stones  must  have  been  dressed  before  they  were 
brought  from  the  quarry,  a  curious  commentary  on  the 
passage  in  1  Kings  vi.  7,  "  And  the  house,  when  it  was 
in  building,  was  built  of  stone  made  ready  before  it  was 
brought  thither ;  so  that  there  was  neither  hammer,  nor 
axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  house  while  it  was 
in  building."  At  the  foot  of  the  wall  there  is  a  layer 
of  fat  mould  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep,  and  on  the  top 
of  this  a  layer  of  broken  pottery  about  two  inches  thick, 
with  several  handles  of  j.ars,  on  two  of  which  Phoenician 
inscriptions  were  foimd,  with  the  royal  crest  of  an 
eagle;  the  words  on  one  ai-e  "Le  Melek  Zepha" — belong- 
ing to  King  Zepha.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear 
that  we  have  here  traces  of  the  Phoenician  workmen 
employed  by  Solomon  in  the  building  of  the  Temple  ; 
but  the  stylo  of  the  masonry  is  simOar  to  that  of  the 
Herodian  period,  and  wo  know  that  the  Phoenician 
character  Wiis  used  for  certain  purposes  quite  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Herod,  and  it  nfa'y  have  been  retained  for 
masons'  marks,  potters'  stamps,  &c. 

Turning  the  south-east  angle,  we  find  in  the  south 
wall  a  closed  entrance  called  the  Single  Gateway, 
beneath  which,  at  a  considerably  lower  level,  Cajitain 
Warren  discovered  a  fine  passage  three  feet  wide,  about 
sixty  feet  long,  and  eighteen  feet  high,  the  object  of 
which  could  not  be  ascertained.  Further  west  are  three 
closed  entrances  known  as  the  Triple  Gateway,  wliich 
formerly  gave  access  to  three  covered  passages  in  the 
interior  of  the  Sanctuary,  aad  here  M.  do  Saulcy  dis- 
covered two  remarkable  rock-hewn  passages,  which  may 
have  had  some  connection  with  the  overflow  from  the 
cisterns  of  the  Temple.  At  this  point  tlie  roek  rises 
to  the  surface,  and  we  are  able  to  ascertain  the  top  of 
this  portion  of  the  ridge  of  Moriah.  Still  more  to  the 
west  is  the  Double  Gateway,  which  will  be  more  con- 
veniently described  when  examining  the  interior;  it  is 
sufficient  to  s.ay  here  that  it  is  undoubtedly  a  relic  of 
the  Temple  of  Herod.  Not  far  from  it  is  an  inscription 
of  Hadi-ian  buUt  into  the  wall  upside  dowii,  which  some 
writers  suppose  belonged  to  the  statue  of  Hadrian  that 
was  erected  in  the  Temple  area.  Prom  this  gateway 
to  the  south-west  angle  the  wall  presents  no  features 
of  particular  interest. 

The  discoveries  of  Capt:un  Warren  have  been  fre- 
quently mentioned,  and  here  we  may  give  in  his  ovm 
words  a  description  of  one  of  the  shafts  by  which  he 
penetrated  throiigh  the  enormous  accumulations  of 
rubbish  which  conceal,  the  foundations  of  the  Temple. 
"The  shaft  mouth,"  he  saj-s,  "is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Sanctuary  wall.  Near  the  south-west  angle  beside 
it.  to  the  east,  is  a  largo  mass  of  mbbish  tliat  has  been 
brought  up ;  while  over  the  mouth  itself  is  a  triangular 
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gin  of  iron  with  ii"on  wheel  attached,  with  guy  for  nin- 
niug  up  the  excaTated  soil.  Looking  down  the  shaft, 
the  Haram  wall  is  seen,  and  a  man  standing  at  what 
appears  to  be  the  bottom.  An  order  is  given  to  this 
man,  who  repeats  it,  and  then,  faintly,  is  heai-d  a  sepul- 
chral voice  answering,  as  it  were,  from  another  woi'ld. 
Reaching  down  to  the  man  who  is  'i'isiblo  is  a  thirty- 
four-feet  rope  ladder,  and  ou  descending'  by  it,  one  finds 
he  is  standing  ou  a  ledge  which  the  ladder  does  not 
touch  by  four  feet.  Tliis  ledge  is  the  top  of  a  wall  run- 
ning north  and  south,  and  abutting  ou  the  Sanctuary 
wall.  Ou  peering  down  from  it,  one  sees  the  Sanctuary 
wall  with  its  projecting  courses  until  they  are  lost  in 
the  darkness  below,  observing  also  at  the  same  time 
that  two  sides- of  the  shaft  are  cut  through  the  soil, 
and  ai'e  self-supportiug.  Now,  to  descend  this  second 
drop,  the  ladder  is  again  required.  Accordingly,  having 
told  the  man  at  the  bottom  to  get  under  cover,  it  is 
lowered  to  the  ledge,  whence  it  is  found  tliat  it  does 
not  reach  the  bottom  by  several  feet.  It  is  therefore 
lowered  the  required  distance,  and  one  has  to  reach  it 
by  cUmbing  down  hand  over  hand  for  about  twelve  feet. 
On  passing  along,  one  notes  the  marvellous  joints  of  the 
Sanctuary  wall-stones,  and  also  probably  gets  a  few 
blows  ou  skuU  and  knuckles  from  falling  pebbles.  On 
reaching  the  bottom,  one  is  at  a  depth  of  seventy-nine 
feet  from  the  surface,  and  from  here  we  commence  the 
exploring  of  tlie  "  bottomless  pit.'  After  dropping  a 
rope  down,  we  found  that  it  was  only  six  feet  deep, 
though  it  looked  black  enough  for  anything.  Climb- 
ing down,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  passage  running 
south  from  tlio  Sanctuary,  four  feet  high  by  two  feet 
wide." 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  interior  of  the  Sanctuary, 
which  presents  many  points  of  intei-est,  and  is  to  a 
certain  extent  made  ground.  Hollows  liave  been  filled 
in  with  rubbish,  supporting  vaults  have  been  built,  and 
masses  of  rock  cut  away,  so  that  now,  vrith  the  excep- 
tion of  a  deep  hollow  in  front  of  the  Golden  Gate,  a 
slight  rise  towards  the  north-west  angle,  and  the  raised 
platform  iu  the  centre,  the  surface  is  almost  level.  As 
no  excavation  is  allowed  within  the  sacred  ai-ea,  it  is 
difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  tlie  original  form  of  Mount 
Moriah;  but  by  careful  observation  of  the  points  at 
which  the  rock  is  visible  in  cisterns  and  other  places. 
Captain  Warren  has  been  able  to  make  an  approximate 
restoration  of  the  ridge.  At  the  north-east  corner,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  the  fourth  valley,  in  which  the 
Pool  of  Bethesda  lies,  runs  across  the  Sanctuary,  to  fall 
into  the  Kedron  north  of  the  Golden  Gate ;  and  here 
wo  are  at  once  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  bed  of  the 
ravine  is  no  less  than  110  feet  below  the  present  sm-face 
of  the  ground,  and  that  all  traces  of  the  valley  have 
(jeen  completely  oljlitcrated.  Whether  the  ravine  has 
been  filled  with  rubbish  or  arched  over  by  tiers  of  vaults 
is  still  uncertain,  but  wo  have  a  guide  to  the  date  of  the 
work  in  the  fact  that  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  was,  during 
the  early  Christian  period,  only  twenty -five  feet  deep, 
and  that,  fur  a  height  of  twonty-six  feet,  the  northern 
side  of  the  Golden  Gate  is  concealed  by  rubbish  :  this 


would  radicate  that  wlien  the  Temiile  was  standing  the 
ravine  stOl  preserved  to  a  great  extent  its  natural  form. 

In  the  north-west  corner  a  large  mass  of  rock  has 
been  removed,  and  the  effect  of  this  has  been  to  leave  a 
scarp  or  perpendicular  cliff  some  twenty-three  feet  high 
beneath  the  barracks  on  the  north  wall,  and  a  smaller 
one  of  about  three  feet  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
platform.  Between  these  two  i)laces  the  rock  is  visible 
on  the  surface,  except  at  one  x'oint  where  a  ditch  has 
been  cut,  which  woidd  limit  the  extent  of  the  Temple 
area  iu  this  direction.  On  the  platform  stands  the 
great  mosque,  Kubbet  es  Sakhrah  (Dome  of  the  Rock), 
which  covers  the  sacred  rock  whence  Mahomet  is  said 
to  have  ascended  into  heaven.  The  rock  rises  4  feet  9 
inches  above  the  platform,  and  much  has  been  written 
on  its  isolated  position ;  but  if  the  ground  were  restored 
to  its  original  form,  we  should  see  nothing  remarkable, 
the  sacred  rock  being  on  the  line  of  greatest  elevation 
or  baek-bone  of  the  ridge  of  Moriah.  At  the  south-east 
corner  the  floor  of  the  area  is  supported  by  a  series  of 
vaidts  known  as  Solomon's  Stables,  the  age  of  which 
has  been  matter  of  some  dispute  :  iu  their  present  state 
they  are  certainly  a  re-construction;  but  whether  an 
earlier  system  of  vaults  existed,  is  not  known.  The 
floor  of  the  vaidts  is  107  feet  above  the  rock,  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  space  is  filled  up  is  still  a  matter 
of  speculation.  Tho  south-west  corner  is  also  made 
ground,  but  here  we  have  no  indication  of  its  character. 

Tho  principal  buildings  in  the  Sanctuary  are  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock  and  the  Mosque  el  Aksa ;  the  former 
is  a  very  beaut  if  id,  octagonal  building,  ornamented  with 
rich  stained-glass  windows,  mosaics  of  varied  pattern, 
marble,  and  tiles.  According  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  it  is 
the  chiu'ch  built  by  Constantino  over  the  sepulchre  of 
our  Lord,  which  he  places  in  this  position,  but  accord- 
ing to  other  writers  it  was  erected  by  Abd-el-Melik, 
684  A.D. ;  by  the  Crusaders,  who  used  it  as  a  church, 
it  was  called  the  Templum  Domiui.  The  Mosque  el 
Aksa,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Sanctuary,  is  not  so 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  architectural  details, 
but  it  is  interesting  as  being  the  Templum  Solomonis 
of  the  Crusaders,  from  which  the  Templars  derived 
their  name,  and  the  facade  dates  from  the  period  of  the 
Christian  occupation  of  the  city.  Beneath  the  mosque 
is  a  double  passage  leading  up  to  the  area  from  the 
Double  Gateway  mentioned  above  as  being  certainly  a 
portion  of  Herod's  Temple,  and  the  character  of  tho 
masonry  of  the  passage,  and  of  the  vestibule  within  the 
gatew.ay,  fully  bears  out  this  view  ;  it  has  generally  been 
identified  with  the  ''  Hiildah  "  gate  of  the  Temple. 

So  much  water  was  used  in  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  Temple  service,  that  wo  should  naturally 
expect  to  find  some  special  arrangements  for  its  storage, 
and  these,  in  fact,  exist  at  the  present  day  in  a  series  of 
rock-hewn  cisterns,  varying  from  twenty- five  to  fifty  feet 
in  height,  and  of  peculiar  form.  One  of  these  cisterns, 
called  "the  great  sea,"  would  hold  more  than  2,000,000 
gallons,  so  that  the  whole  scries  would  contain  abonf. 
12,000,000  gallons.  The  older  ones  have  been  formed 
by,  so  to  speak,  mining  out  tho  soft  rock  {malaM),  and 
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leaving  a  natural  roof  of  hard  (missce)  rock.  These 
cisterns  were  supplied  partly  by  the  collection  of  the 
rainfall  and  partly  by  water  brought  in  by  an  aqueduct 
from  Solomon's  Pools,  which  enters  the  Sanctuary  at 
Wilson's  Ai'ch ;  and  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  main 
duet  leads  to  a  place  now  called  El  Kas,  "the  cup," 
near  the  spot  at  which  Mr.  Fergusson  places  the  altar 
of  the  Temple. 

The  sketch  of  the  Sanctuary  given  above  wUl,  it  is 
hoped;  enable  the  reader  to  understand  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  have  been  experienced  by  those  writers 
who  have  attempted  to  solve  the  question  of  the  site  of 
the  Temple.  The  following  are  the  principal  theories 
which  have  been  advanced : — First,  that  the  Temple 
courts  occupied  the  whole  Sanctuary ;  second,  that  they 
occupied  a  square  of  950  feet  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Sanctuary ;  third,  that  they  occupied  a  square  of  925 
feet  at  the  southern  end;  fourth,  that  they  occupied  a 
square  of  600  feet  nearly  coincident  with  the  present 
platform  in  the  centre  of  the  Sanctuary  ;  and  fifth, 
that  they  occupied  a  square  of  600  feet  at  the  south- 
west angle.  Of  these  theories  we  are  most  inclined  to 
adopt  the  latter,  but  there  are  some  objections  even  to 
this,  and  the  question  will  probably  never  be  decided 
until  excavation  is  allowed  in  the  Sanctuary  itself.  The 
actual  Temple  was  a  comparatively  small  building,  but 
it  was  surrounded  by  extensive  courts,  to  which  various 
dimensions  are  assigned,  according  to  the  different 
intei-pretation  of  the  data  given  by  Josephus  and 
the  Talmud.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Temple 
enclosure  was  a  square,  and  the  only  right  angle  we 
find  in  the  Sanctuai-y  wall  is  at  the  south-west  corner. 
Leaving  the  question  of  the  exact  site  of  the  Temple, 
we  may  take  a  glance  at  its  probable  appearance, 
supposing  it  to  have  occupied  only  a  square  of  600 
feet  at  the  south-west  angle ;  and  we  may  best  do  this 
in  Mr.  Fergusson 's  own  words  :  "  In  order  to  try  and 
realise  the  whole,  fancy  a  building  like  the  nave  of 
Lincoln,  raised  on  a  lofty  terrace,  and  standing  in  a 
court  surrounded  by  cloisters  and  porches.  Fancy  these 
courts  approached  by  ten  great  gateways,  each  in  itself 
a  work  of  great  magnificence ;  and  again  this  group 
surrounded  by  another  court  on  a  lower  level,  one  side 
of  which  is  occupied  by  a  building  longer  and  higher 
than  York  Cathedral,  and  the  other  three  sides  by 
cloisters  more  magnificent  than  any  we  know  of;  and 
all  this  supported  by  terrace-walls  of  such  magnificence 
of  masonry,  that  even  at  this  day,  in  their  ruined  state, 
they  afEect  the  traveller  as  much,  perhaps,  as  any  build- 
ing of  the  ancient  world."  Captain  Warren's  excava- 
tions have  shown  that  the  ten-ace-walls  attained  the 
enormous  height  of  180  feet,  and  the  effect  of  this  mass 
of  masonry  when  fresh  from  the  builders'  hands,  com- 
posed as  it  was  of  huge  blocks  of  white  stone,  must 
have  been  grand  and  impressive  in  the  extreme ;  and 
we  can  easily  realise  the  feelings  with  which  the  asto- 
nished Jews,  as  they  looked  on  these  walls,  replied  to 
our  Lord,  "  Forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple  in 
building,  and  vnlt  thou  rear  it  up  in  three  days  ?  " 

Within  the  walls  of  the  City  there  is  no  place  of  equal 


importance  with  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre; 
here,  too,  all  is  vague,  all  is  doubtful,  and  two  questions 
rise  at  once.  Did  Constantino  really  discover  the  tomb 
'■  wherein  never  man  before  was  laid  ?  "  and  is  the  site 
now  shown  that  which  was  uncovered  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  believed  at  that  time  to  be  the  sepulchre 
of  our  Lord  ?  The  first  question  will  perhaps  never  be 
answered;  as  far  as  we  know,  the  early  Christians 
attached  no  importance  to  the  tomb  itself,  and  the  indi- 
cations in  the  Bible  are  far  too  vague  to  enable  us  to 
fix  upon  any  particular  spot.  The  second  question  can 
be  settled  by  excavation,  as  there  are  only  two  theories 
— that  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  maintains  that  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock  is  the  church  of  Constantine ;  and  that  of 
his  opponents,  who  maintain  the  authenticity  of  the 
present  site.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  upon 
this  vexed  question,  and  we  will  confine  om'selves  to  a 
brief  description  of  the  great  church,  which,  whether  it 
cover  the  sepulchi-e  of  our  Lord  or  not,  must  always 
possess  undying  interest  as  the  resting-place  of  Godfrey 
and  Baldwin,  and  the  moving  cause  of  some  of  the  most 
momentous  events  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
great  fire  of  1808  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  church, 
which  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  a  Greek  architect ;  but 
many  of  the  older  parts  still  remain,  and  amongst  these 
are  the  southern  entrance,  the  only  one  now  open,  which 
presents  an  interesting  example  of  Norman  architecture, 
and  the  lower  portion  of  the  massive  campanile.  Enter- 
ing the  church,  we  have  immediately  in  front  of  us  the 
Stone  of  Unction,  on  which  oui-  Lord's  body  is  said  to 
have  been  laid  for  anointing  when  taken  down  from  the 
cross,  and  on  the  right  hand  the  chapels  of  Golgotha 
and  Adam ;  the  former  is  about  fifteen  feet  above  the 
floor  of  the  chiirch ;  the  latter,  in  which  the  natural  rock 
is  visible,  is  on  a  level  with  it,  and  under  the  Chapel  of 
Golgotha.  Turning  to  the  left  from  the  Stone  of 
Unction,  we  reach  the  "  Rotunda,"  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  building  that  covers  the  Holy  Sepulchre : 
there  are  two  chambers,  one  called  the  Chapel  of  the 
Angels,  ui  which  the  angel  is  said  to  have  sat  on  the 
stone  that  was  rolled  away  from  the  mouth  of  the 
sepulchre ;  the  other,  approached  by  a  low  doorway, 
containing  the  tomb  itself,  a  raised  bench  covered 
with  a  slab  of  white  marble.  There  has  been  some 
dispute  as  to  whether  any  portion  of  the  inner  chamber 
is  composed  of  natnral  rock,  the  surface  being  now 
covered  with  marble.  Of  this,  we  think,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  To  the  west  of  the  Rotunda  there  is  a  chamber 
containing  several  receptacles  for  bodies,  similar  to 
those  seen  without  the  city.  In  the  Chapel  of  Adam 
the  natural  rock  is  also  visible,  and  taking  this  into  con- 
sideration with  the  character  of  the  ground  on  which 
Jerusalem  is  built,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  rock  must 
have  been  largely  cut  away  to  obtain  a  level  flooring  for 
the  Rotimda,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  beneath  tho 
slab  which  covers  the  tomb  an  isolated  mass  of  rock 
may  have  been  left.  To  the  east  of  the  Rotunda  is  the 
Greek  Church,  ninety-eight  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide, 
surrounded  by  an  aisle,  from  which  open  out  various 
chapels  commemorative    of  several   events  connected 
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with,  our  Lord's  passion  and  resurrection.  At  tlio 
eastern  end  of  tlie  eliurcli  a  flight  of  steps  leads  down 
to  the  Chapel  of  Helena,  and  thence  there  is  another 
descent  to  a  chamber  hewn  in  the  rock,  iu  whicli  the 
three  crosses  and  the  superscription  are  said  to  have 
been  found.  Without  the  cliurch  are  many  remains 
of  the  old  convents  and  other  buildings  which  were 
attached  to  it,  and  in  these,  too,  several  Scriptuial 
events  are  localised.  "Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  various  sites  which  are  pointed 
out,  no  one  can  visit  the  church  without  feelings  of 
solemnity  not  unmixed  with  sadness  that  it  should  be 
connected  with  some  of  the  darkest  superstitions  of 
the  age. 

Amongst  these,  that  connected  with  the  ceremony  of 
the  holy  fire  at  the  Greek  Easter  is  the  most  remark- 
able, for  the  mass  of  pilgrims  then  assembled  in  the 
church  believe  in  the  actual  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  descent  of  the  fire  from  heaven.  Perhaps  the 
following  account  of  the  ceremony,  contained  in  a  letter 
wi-itten  shortly  after  witnessing  it,  may  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
present: — "Having  last  year  seen  the  ceremony  from  a 
little  gallery  in  front  of  the  Sepulchre,  I  determined 
this  time  to  join  the  crowd,  and  see  what  the  pressure 
was  like  when  the  struggle  to  catch  the  fire  took  place. 
On  entering  the  door  I  was  invited  by  the  Turkish 
guardians  to  take  a  seat  on  their  divan,  and  for  a  long 
time  watched  the  endless  stream  pouring  inwards,  a 
wonderful  mixture  of  faces  and  dresses  from  aU  parts  of 
the  world — Russian  women  from  the  wilds  of  Siberia, 
Copts  from  Egypt,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Arab  women, 
wrapped  in  their  snow-white  sheets,  and  travellers  from 
the  far  West.  The  Pacha  soon  came  in  and  took  his 
seat  beside  me,  and  after  watching  the  entry  of  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  bishops  with  their  trains,  we 
adjourned  to  the  Greek  Convent,  near  the  Chapel  of 
Golgotha,  where  we  were  served  with  sweets,  lemonade, 
coffee,  and  cigarettes.  We  then  went  round  to  see  the 
arrangements  for  preserving  order ;  the  Rotunda  was 
densely  crowded,  and  we  had  some  trouble  in  forcing 
our  way  through  the  narrow  space  which  the  Turkish 
soldiers  were  keeping  clear  for  the  procession  which 
was  to  move  round  the  Sepulchre.  Here  we  had  our 
first  scrimmage ;  a  sudden  movement  of  the  pUgrims 
pushed  in  the  soldiers,  and  for  a  few  moments  there  was 
a  great  uproar;  the  Pacha  had  to  use  his  stick,  and 
some  of  the  officers  drew  their  swords — more,  however, 
for  show  than  use,  as  order  was  soon  restored.  The 
soldiers  behaved  admirably,  and  though  some  of  them 
had  their  heads  broken,  I  never  saw  one  lose  his  temper 
during  the  ceremony.  We  now  proceeded  to  the  Latin 
Convent,  where  more  sweetmeats  and  cigarettes  were 
consumed  ;  but  we  soon  heard  the  chanting  commence, 
and  again  foi-ced  our  way  to  the  Rotunda.  Here  the 
Pacha  and  his  staff  turned  off  to  the  Greek  altar,  whilst 

M and  I  remained  amongst  the  pilgi-ims.     At  last 

the  procession  comes  down  and  moves  slowly  round 
the  Sepulchre ;  hundreds  of  voices  i^our  out  wild  cur.ses 
on  the  Jews ;  the   excitement  increases,  the  mass  of 


upturned  faces  glow  with  a  divine  frenzy,  and  one  seems 
to  catch  something  of  the  strange  enthusiasm.  And 
now  the  procession  has  completed  its  tliird  round,  the 
bishop  enters  the  Sepulchre,  the  door  is  locked  behind 
him,  and  the  moment  has  arrived.  A  sudden  silence 
falls  on  all,  so  intense  that  you  might  hear  a  pin  drop ; 
eveiy  face  is  rigid  with  awe  ;  every  eye  has  that  strange 
hght  which  tells  of  deep  inward  feeling,  and  no  wonder, 
for  the  actual  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  expected ; 
in  a  few  moments  a  light  is  seen  to  glimmer  through  a 
hole  in  the  mausoleum,  and  then  the  great  bells  roll  out 
a  solemn  peal,  whilst  the  whole  multitude  sends  forth 
a  loud  roar,  almost  a  groan,  of  relief  after  the  sup- 
pressed excitement.  The  firo  was  caught  by  the  nearest 
pilgrims  and  passed  to  others,  and  so  rapidly  that  in 
less  than  five  minutes  the  whole  church  was  covered  by 
a  sea  of  firo,  rising  and  falling  with  the  surging  crowd, 
and  throwing  a  lurid  glare  over  the  strange  eager  faces. 
The  time  had  now  come  for  the  bishop  to  carry  the  fire 
to  the  altar,  and  the  Pacha  did  a  very  foolish  thing, 
for,  half  stifled  by  the  smoke  of  the  torches,  he  at- 
tempted to  get  away  by  the  same  path  up  which  the 
bishop  was  advancing ;  at  the  same  time  the  pilgrims 
made  a  rush,  the  line  of  soldiers  was  broken  through  in 
a  moment,  and  all  order  was  lost;  the  Pacha  was  carried 
past  me  like  a  whirlwind,  and  I  had  to  use  my  arms  and 

short  stick  freely  to  keep  my  place.     M was  less 

fortimate,  for  he  was  caught  in  the  stream,  and  when  I 
last  saw  him  he  was  being  carried  helplessly  along  in 
the  crowd.  I  was  only  a  dozen  paces  from  the  door  of 
the  Sepulchre,  and  yet  before  he  reached  me  the  poor 
bishop  had  lost  his  hat,  and  his  robes  were  half  torn 
from  his  back,  in  the  frantic  rush  to  light  candles  from 
the  one  that  he  carried.  The  pilgrims  say  the  fire  only 
burns  heretics,  so  I  suppose  I  must  count  myself  as 
one,  for  I  was  half  roasted,  and  my  head  covered 
with  melted  wax.  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  many 
of  the  pilgrims  washing,  so  to  speak,  their  hands  and 
faces  in  the  fire,  and  in  one  comer  I  noticed  a  mother 
passing  the  lighted  taper  under  her  baby,  a  curious 
reminiscence  of  the  days  when  children  were  '  passed 
through  the  fire  to  Baal.'  Half  an  hour  afterwards  the 
church  was  empty,  and  the  fire  on  its  way  to  kindle 
lamps  in  many  a  distant  church." 

There  are  many  interesting  remains  of  churches  and 
convents  within  the  city,  amongst  others  those  of  the 
Church  and  Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  oppo- 
site to  the  entrance  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepid- 
chre,  where  extensive  excavations  have  lately  been  made 
by  the  German  Government :  we  have,  however,  only 
space  to  notice  those  connected  with  the  ancicHt  water- 
supply.  The  large  number  of  tanks  and  cisterns  show 
that  Jerusalem  must  always  have  depended  for  its 
water-supply  on  the  collection  of  the  rainfall  and  on 
water  brought  in  from  a  distance.  We  have  in  a  pre- 
vious paper  noticed  the  pools  and  aqueducts  at  Urtas, 
from  which  the  chief  supply  was  derived ;  one  of  these 
aqueducts  has  been  repaired,  and  delivers  water  iu  the 
Sauctuary ;  but  the  point  at  which  the  "  high-level  aque- 
duct" entered  the  city  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
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To  the  north-west  of  the  city  a  large  pool,  the  Birket 
Mamilla,  collects  the  surface  draiuage  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  VaUey  of  Hinnom,  and  an  aqueduct  convoys  the 
water  to  Hezekiah's  pool  within  the  city.  Lower  down 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom  is  another  large  pool,  the  Birket 
83  Sultan,  but  at  so  low  a  level  that  the  water  could 
never  have  been  brought  into  the  city.  At  the  head  of 
the  Kedron  valley  there  is  also  a  large  pool,  which  may 
have  fed  the  Pool  of  Bethesda ;  but  no  aqueduct  has 
yet  been  found  in  connection  with  it.  Lower  down  the 
Kedron  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  Ophel, 
is  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  an  intermittent  spring, 
the  water  of  which  runs  down  through  a  remarkable 
rock-hewn  passage  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam ;  here  Captain 
Warren  discovered  a  branch  passage  which  carried 
the  water  of  the  fountain  within  the  wall  of  Ophel,  so 
that  on  the  approach  of  a  besieging  force  the  ordinary 
opening  to  the  spring  might  be  closed,  and  the  whole 
supply  of  water  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  those  within 
the  walls.  A  short  distance  below  the  junction  of  the 
Kedron  and  Hinnom  valleys  is  the  deep  well  of  Bir 
Byub,  whence  many  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  derive 
their  principal  supply  of  water  during  the  summer. 

The  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jerusalem 
is  one  vast  cemetery ;  the  sides  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom 
are  almost  every  where  perforated  with  rock-hewn  tombs, 
.and  so  is  the  left  bank  of  the  Kedron,  where  are  the 
curious  monoliths  so  weU  known  from  photographs  and 
drawings ;  whilst  to  the  north  of  the  city  is  the  "  tomb 
of  the  kings,"  and  the  great  necropolis  gathered  round 
the  "  tomb  of  the  judges."  These  rock-hewn  tombs  vai-y 
much  in  the  detail  of  their  arrangement,  but  the  general 
character  of  the  larger  places  of  burial  is  almost  the 
same  throughout ;  a  vestibule,  with  a  low  door  which 
leads  into  an  ante-chamber,  whence  the  several  tomb- 
chambers,  containing  the  "  loculi,"  in  which  the  bodies 
were  deposited,  open  out.  M.  Ganneau  has  recently 
found  many  sarcophagi  in  the  tombs,  on  which  are 
short  inscriptions,  or  rather  names,  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek.  South  of  the  city,  round  the  tomb  of  David, 
is  a  large  Protestant  cemetery,  and  near  it  the  English 
burial-ground.  On  the  north-west,  round  the  Birket 
Mamilla  ;  on  the  north,  outside  the  Damascus  gate  ;  and 
on  the  east,  along  the  Sanctuary  wall,  are  large  Moslem 
cemeteries ;  and  the  slopes  of  Olivet  are  almost  paved 
with  Jewish  tombstones. 

A  short  distance  east  of  the  Damascus  gate  is  the 
great  subterranean  quarry  from  which,  it  is  supposed, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  stone  used  in  building  the 
Temple  was  taken  ;  the  excavations  are  very  extensive, 
and  in  many  places  there  are  traces  of  the  presence  of 
the  old  quarry  men ;  some  of  the  blocks  are  haK  de- 
tached from  the  rock,  and  there  are  numerous  niches 


for  the  reception  of  lamps.  The  original  entrance  to 
the  quarries  appears  to  have  been  at  the  point  where 
the  rock-hewn  ditch,  cast  of  the  Damascus  gate,  com- 
mences, a  position  wliich  would  make  the  process  of 
moving  the  stones  down  to  the  Temple  wall  a  com- 
paratively easy  one ;  they  were  not  improbably  run 
along  the  side  of  the  central  or  Tyropceon  vaUey  on 
rollers,  and  brought  to  their  exact  position  in  the  wall, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  occa-sion  to  lift  them,  a  matter 
of  soHie  difficulty  with  such  heavy  weights. 

There  are  two-xdaces  of  great  interest  ^vithout  the 
city  which  require  a  few  words  in  conclusion,  Gethsemane 
and  the  Mouut  of  Olives.  The  former  is  a  simill  en- 
closure surrounded  by  a  high  white  wall,  within  which 
are  a  few  old  olive-trees  and  some  flower-beds,  carefully 
tended  by  a  Latin  monk.  A  very  old  tradition,  appa- 
rently as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 
century,  identifies  tliis  spot  with  the  garden  to  which 
Jesus  ofttimes  resorted  with  his  disciples,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  why  the  tradition  in  this  case  should  not 
be  correct,  though  we  might  wish  that  the  taste  for  holy 
jjZaces  had  not  led  to  the  localisation  within  the  walls  of 
the  garden  of  every  incident  connected  with  that  last 
memorable  evening.  Close  to  the  garden  is  the  curious 
subterranean  tomb  and  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  which, 
however,  has  no  such  claims  to  authenticity  as  Geth- 
semane ;  and  between  these  two  places  passes  the  road 
which  runs  up  the  Mount  of  Olives.  An  early  tradition 
connects  the  summit  of  Olivet  with  the  Ascension  of 
our  Lord,  and  here  a  noble  church,  of  which  all  traces 
have  been  swept  away,  was  erected  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  mother  of  Oonstantine ;  but  Dean  Stanley  has 
shown  that  the  scene  of  the  Ascension  was  possibly  on 
the  lower  i-oad  to  Bethany,  which  follows  the  line  of  the 
Roman  road  to  that  place  and  Jericho.  The  view  from 
the  Moimt  of  Olives,  whether  for  its  intrinsic  beauty 
or  its  high  interest,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  any 
part  of  the  world ;  on  the  one  hand  are  the  bright  blue 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  lying  in  their  deep  depression 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Moab,  and  on  the  other 
the  grey  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  standing  out  in  sliarp 
contrast  to  the  green  vegetation  and  red  soil  around  it. 
In  the  city  itself  all  is  vague  and  uncertain,  whUst  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives  there  is  a  feeling  of  reality  in  all 
around ;  at  least,  the  natural  features  are  the  same  as 
those  upon  which  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples  often 
g.azed,  and  looking  down  on  Jerusalem  itself  we  can 
realise  the  feelings  which  prompted  Keble  to  vrt'ite — 

"  Ouo  lieart-ennobliug  hour  !     It  may  not  be  :  • 

The  unearthly  thoughts  have  pass'd  from  earth  away. 
And  fast  as  evening  sunbeaois  from  the  sea. 

Thy  footsters  all,  in  Siou's  deep  dociy, 
Were  blotted  from  the  holy  ground.     Yet  de.ir 
Is  every  stone  of  hers,  for  Thou  wert  surely  here." 
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HAT  the  death  of  Saul  and  his  three  eldest 
sons  opened  the  way  for  the  succession  of 
David  himself  to  the  throne,  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  generally   recognised.     To  say 
nothing  of   his    consecration    by  Samuel    many  years 
before — a  fact  which,  as  already  said,  was  not  at  the 
time  (if  it  ever  was)  made  known  to  the  nation — and 
later  intimations  of  the  Divine  purpose,  which  appear 
to  have  been  more  publicly  given  (2  Sam.  v.  2),  he  had 
almost  from  the  moment  that  he  entered  on  public  life 
recommended  himself  to  the  whole  of  Israel  as  worthy 
of  the  sovereignty  (2  Sam.  v.  2).  Then,  especially  of  late, 
many  of  the  chief  men,  not  only  of  his  own  tribe,  but 
of  all  the  nation  generally,  had — in  some  cases  accom- 
panied by  numerous  foUowers^already  openly  thrown 
off  their  allegiance  to  Saul,  and  betaking  themselves 
to  what  they  regarded  as  the   rival  camp  at  Ziklag, 
become  the  avowed  supporters  of  his  claims.      And, 
once  more,  the  number  and  experience  of  the  forces 
under   his   command,  no  less  than  his   own    military 
genius,  gave  him  an  advantage  in  any  struggle  for  the 
succession  to  the  throne,   with   which    no  other   man 
could  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  coimtry  hope 
to  compete.     His  selection,  accordingly,  as  Saul's  suc- 
cessor appears  to  have  followed  the  disaster  at  Gilboa, 
without,  at  least  for  the  time,  any  opposition  whatever. 
For  the  first  seven  years  and  six  months  of  his  reign 
the  actual  dominion  of  the  new  king  was  confined  to 
the  territory  of  Judah.     At  the  moment  of  his  acces- 
sion (Ewald,  Hist.  iii.  109 ;  cf.  Milman,  i.  288)  it  was 
only  in  Judah  that  he  could  hope  to  maintain  a  govern- 
ment at  all.     The  rest  of  the  country,  at  least  to  the 
west  of  the  Jordan,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious 
Philistines,  while  the  trans-Jordanic  provinces  were  at 
tliis  time  without  unity  among  themselves.     By  and 
by  another  cause  emerged  for  this  temporary  limita- 
tion of  his  kingdom.     At  what  precise  date  the  event 
occurred  is  not  stated  ;  but  some  time  in  the   earlier 
years  of  David's  reign  at  Hebron,  Ishbosheth,  a  younger 
son  of  Said,  was  brought  forward  as  a  new  claimant 
for  royal  honours  in  Israel.      He  was  yet  a  youth — 
the    age  assigned  to  him  in  the    extant  text  (2   Sam. 
ii.  10)  is  evidently  a  corrupt  reading  (Spere/jer's  Com- 
mentary, in  loc.) — a  youth,  too,  of  feeble  character  and 
little   capacity,   whose   only   hope,   indeed,   of  success 
depended  on  the  support  he  received  from  his  kinsman, 
Abner,  already  well  known  as  the  former  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  Saul.     Establishing  the  head- 
quarters of  Ishbosheth  at  Mahanaim  beyond  the  Jordan, 
Abner  proceeded  to  take  steps  with  a  view  to  his  re- 
covering the  kingdom,  which   seemed  by  his  father's 
death  to  have  been  hopelessly  lost  to  his  house.     Abner 
was  a  soldier  of  consummate  ability — David  afterwards, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  paid  his  memory  a  generous 


tribute  as  "  a  great  man,  and  a  prince  in  Israel  "—and 
he  not  only  succeeded  in  securing  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  authority  of  his  protegi  in  Gilead,  but,  wrestiuo- 
successively  "  Gdead,  Jezreel,  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  and 
[with  the  exception  of  Judah]  all  Israel "  (2  Sam.  ii. 
9;  cf.  Ewald,  Mist,  iii  112)  from  the  Philistines,  hg 
raised  him  at  last  to  a  position  which,  if  Ishbosheth 
himself  had  had  any  capacity,  would  have  rendered  Iiim 
a  formidable  rival  to  David.  As  it  was,  the  two  com- 
petitors for  the  monarchy  now  came  into  direct  collision. 
'■  There  was  long  war  between  the  house  of  Saul  and  the 
house  of  David,"  the  only  result,  however,  being  that 
"  David  waxed  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  house  of 
Saul  weaker  and  weaker"  (2  Sam.  iii.  1).  At  length, 
deserted  by  Abner,  with  whom  he  had  been  foolish 
enough  to  quarrel,  the  feeble  representative  of  an  un- 
happy djTiasty  fell  a  victim,  by  assassination,  to  the 
contempt  of  his  own  faction,  leaving  the  territories  over 
which  he  had  nominally  reigned  for  about  two  years  to 
pass  without  a  struggle  into  the  stronger  hands  of  his 
rival. 

Of  the  history  of  the  re-united  empire  in  the  most 
stirring  and  glorious  period  of  the  reign  of  David,  when 
most  of  the  work  was  done  on  which  his  claims  to  the 
cliaracter  of  a  great  and  powerful  king,  and  a  wise  and 
far-seeing  statesman,  as  well  as  a  successful  warrior, 
must  always  rest,  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  tlie  present 
paper  to  speak  at  length.  (I.)  One  of  the  first,  and  not 
one  of  the  least  difficult,  tasks  which  lay  before  him  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  was  the  selection  of  a 
more  suitable  capital  city ;  and  his  prescience  in  fixing 
upon  Jerusalem,  an  ancient  stronghold,  which  at  that 
time  still  was,  as  it  had  always  from  before  the  Conquest 
been,  in  tlie  hands  of  a  tribe  of  aboriginal  Canaanites, 
has  been  dwelt  upon  by  all  his  biographers.  It  was  (as 
its  past  history,  and  the  history  of  its  capture  by  David 
himself  alone  proved)  a  place  of  great  natural  strength, 
and  must  have  been  already  well  fortified ;  but  the  nevr 
king  had  no  sooner  obtained  possession  of  it  than,  aided 
by  the  military  capacity  and  experience  of  Joab,  recently 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  captain  of  the  host,  he  proceeded 
to  surround  it  with  new  lines  of  fortification  (2  Sam.  v. 
9;  1  Chron.  xi.  8).  Ho  himself  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  citadel,  a  quarter  of  Jerusalem  which  lie  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  "the  city  of  David;"  and  there 
in  the  course  of  time,  with  the  assistance  of  materials 
and  skilled  workmen,  obtained  from  his  neighbour  the 
king  of  Tyre,  he  constructed  a  magnificent  palace  of 
cedar  (2  Sam.  v.  II),  with  probably  other  accommoda- 
tions, on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  numbers  of  his 
ministers  and  retinue,  and  appropriate  to  the  habits  of 
Oriental  luxury  and  ostentation  which,  at  least  within 
the  precincts  of  the  court,  had  already  begun  to  bo  intro- 
duced in  Israel.     (2.)  It  is  uncertain  how  long  it  was — 
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it  could  not  be  very  long — after  Jerusalem  had  become 
tlie  royal  residence,  that  the  imiiortailt  step  was  resolved 
upon  of  constituting  the  scat  of  govermneut  the  centre 
also  of  the  religious  worsliip  of  Israel.  No  greater 
event  signalised  the  reign  of  Da\-id  than  the  removal  of 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  from  the  jilacc  of  its  exile  in 
Ku'jath-jcarim  to  what  was  henceforth  to  become  not 
only  the  "royal"  but  the  "  holy"  city.  The  rehgious 
revival,  of  which  the  establishment  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  symbol  of  the  Di«ne  presence  formed  the  indis- 
pensable basis,  but  which  embraced  the  re-organisation 
of  the  whole  institutions  of  religion,  now  for  so  long 
suffered  to  share  in  the  general  confusion  and  disorder 
of  eril  times,  and  in  some  particulars  their  first  settle- 
ment on  a  permanent  footing,  was  not  fuUy  carried  into 
effect  by  David  himself.  But  in  its  entirety — including 
even  the  Ijuilding  of  the  Temple,  for  which  he  made 
vast  preparations — that  great  work  must  be  claimed  as 
pre-eminently  due  to  the  genius,  and  above  all  to  the 
piety,  of  the  "  man  after  God's  own  heart."  The  day 
in  which  the  new  Tabernacle  at  Jerusalem  received  the 
ark  was  probably,  what  Dean  Stanley  (Jeivish  Ch.,  ii. 
83)  calls  it,  "  the  greatest  day  in  David's  life."  He  was 
careful  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  nation  in  that 
day's  proceedings,  by  consulting  beforehand  the  chiefs 
and  elders  of  the  people,  and  by  admitting  them  to 
a  large  share  in  the  ceremonial.  He  arranged,  too, 
that  vast  numbers  of  priests  and  Levites,  brought  to- 
gether from  all  parts  of  the  country,  should  take  part 
in  the  sacred  pageant,  and  give  the  sanction  of  religion 
to  a  work  which  it  would  have  been  unlawful  to  carry 
out  by  the  simple  authority  of  the  king.  But  that  work 
was,  as  already  said,  David's  own.  According  to  one 
interpretation  of  Ps.  cx3csii.  6  (cf.  Sjyeaker's  Comni.,  in 
loc.V  its  future  accomplishment  had  even  been  a  dream 
of  his  youth,  while  he  was  yet  a  shepherd  boy  at  Beth- 
lehem. And  not  only  in  its  aims,  but  in  the  splendour 
and  solemnity  with  which  it  was  carried  out,  he  appears 
to  have  taken  the  deepest  interest.  Several  of  the 
Davidic  psalms  were  composed  by  him  for  the  use 
of  the  Levites  on  this  occasion.  He  could  not  re- 
frain from  even  giving  public  expression  to  the  in- 
tensity of  liis  emotions  in  a  way  which  seemed,  not 
perhaps  without  some  reason,  unsuitable  to  his  posi- 
tion. As  the  procession  drew  near  to  Mount  Zion, 
the  king,  casting  aside  his  royal  robe  (2  Sam.  vi.  20,, 
himself  joined  the  Levitical  singers,  and  wearing  only 
(like  them)  a  linen  ephod,  personally  took  part  in  their 
exuberant  demonstrations,  "playing"  on  the  harp,  and 
"  leaping  "  and  "  dancing  before  the  Lord  with  all  his 
might "  (2  Sam.  vi.  14,  16 ;  1  Chron.  xv.  29).  (3.)  It  was 
probably  in  these  years  also  that  alike  the  civil  and  the 
military  org.anis.ation  of  the  kingdom — as  both  continued 
in  force  till  tlie  end  of  D.-ivid's  reign,  and  are  found,  in 
most  particulars,  to  have  Ijcen  adopted  by  his  suc- 
cessors— were  first  introduced  (see  Ewaldand  Stanley). 
(4.)  To  the  same  period  belong  most  of  the  wars  by 
which  David  not  only  first  reduced  to  subjection  the 
hcreditai-y  enemies  of  Israel,  but  extended  its  boun- 
daries, for  the  first  time,  to  the  furthest  limits  which 


had  ever  been  assigned  to  the  Land  of  Promise. 
His  conquests  at  this  time  are  thus  summarised  by 
Milman  ; — "  He  defeated  the  Philistines,  and  took  Grath 
and  a  great  part  of  their  dominion.  Ho  conquered  and 
established  garrisons  in  the  wliole  territory  of  Edom. 
.  .  .  Ho  treated  the  Moabites  with  still  greater  severity, 
putting  to  the  sword  a  gi-eat  part  of  the  popuktion.  He 
overthrew  the  Syrians  of  Zobah,  ...  a  country  lying 
between  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  and  the  Euphrates. 
.  .  .  The  Syrians  of  Damascus  marched  to  the  defence 
of  their  kindred,  but  retreated,  having  suffered  the 
loss  of  22,000  men.  The  kingdom  of  Hamath  entered 
into  a  strict  alliance  with  the  conqueror.  Thus  the 
Euphrates  became  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Hebrew 
kingdom ;  the  northern  was  secured  by  the  occupation 
of  the  fortresses  in  the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  and  by 
the  friendly  state  of  Tyre ;  the  southern  by  the  ruin  of 
the  Philistines  and  the  military  possession  of  Edom 
(ffi.sf.  o/Jeros,  i.  295). 

The  close  of  the  great  wars  of  conquest  just  re- 
ferred to  brings  us  to  the  fiftieth  year  of  David's  age 
and  the  twentieth  of  his  reign.  It  brings  us  also  to  the 
saddest  and  the  most  deplorable  event  in  his  history. 
The  period  of  Dand's  greatest  worldly  prosperity  seems 
not  to  have  been  by  any  means  one  of  corresponding 
prosperity  as  regarded  his  spiritual  condition.  Pro- 
bably worldly  success  had  itself  been  a  snare  to  him. 
Whatever  the  true  cause,  it  is  evident  there  was  a 
general  falling  away  of  spirituality  and  conscientious- 
ness in  the  service  of  God  on  the  part  of  David  about 
this  period.  He  had  been  led  into  other  unauthorised, 
or  rather  expressly  prohibited,  compliances,  of  a  less 
aggravated  character,  with  the  manners  of  the  heathen 
— as,  for  example,  in  the  introduction  into  his  court  of 
an  extensive  hai-em  after  the  fashion  of  other  Eastern 
kings — long  before  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime,  or  rather 
series  of  crimes,  which,  besides  bringing  upon  himself 
a  terrible  retribution,  has  left  so  deep  and  indelible  a 
stain  on  his  character,  and  given  in  all  ages,  as  it  did  in 
his  own  day  (2  Sam.  xii.  14),  so  "great  occasion  to  the 
enemies  of  God  to  blaspheme." 

The  period  of  Da^nd's  great  fall  is  clearly  defined. 
The  war  against  Ammon  was  still  unfinished,  and  its 
capital,  Rabbah,  which  had  hitherto  obstinately  resisted 
every  attack,  was  at  the  moment  invested  by  the  Israelite 
army  under  Joab ;  but  David  himself — who  had  now 
learned  to  prefer,  if  not  the  ease  and  luxury,  at  least 
the  more  peaceful  duties  of  royalty  in  his  own  court  to 
the  hardships  of  the  camp  (2  Sam.  xii.  28) — "  tarried  still 
at  Jerusalem  "  (xi.  1).  Nor  is  the  serious  character  of  his 
transgression  less  distinctly  marked.  From  first  to  last 
the  whole  story  is  a  miserable  one.  Whatever  toleration 
might  bj'  .ancient  usage  be  given  to  polygamy,  adultery 
was  by  the  Jewish  law  regarded  as  a  sin  of  the  deepest 
dye,  and  was  punisliable  ))y  death.  Then,  the  offence 
committed  by  David  in  corrupting  the  virtue  of  Bath- 
sheba  acquired  if  possible  increased  enormity  from  the 
fact  that  the  victim  of  his  unhappy  passion  was  known 
by  liim  to  be  the  wife  of  one  of  his  own  friends  and 
servants,  who  also,  as  an  officer  in  the  army,  was  at  the 
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time  absent  on  duty,  having  a  command  at  the  siege 
ot  Rabbah.  But  the  fact  of  David's  adultery  with 
Bafhsheba  does  not  stand  alone.  The  liistory  of  his 
wretched  expedients,  not  to  repair  the  evil  he  had  done, 
but  to  secure  himself  against  its  consequences,  ending 
in  the  treacherous,  no  less  than  deliberate,  steps  taken 
by  him  to  remove  by  death  the  man  whom  ho  had 
so  deeply  ^vi-onged,  implies  much  deeper  degi-adation 
than  is  necessarily  involved  in  what  might  have  been 
a  momentary  consent  to  a  sudden  temptation,  no  sooner 
yielded  to  than  repented  of.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  nearly  a  whole  year  elapsed  not  only  before  any 
evidence  was  afforded  of  the  agonising  remorse  and 
profound  contrition  to  which  he  was  at  length  awakened 
by  the  reproofs  and  denunciations  of  the  prophet 
Nathan,  but  even  before  he  showed  any  disturbance  of 
conscience  whatever. 

The  general  question  as  to  the  relation  of  this  dark 
page  in  David's  liistory  to  the  character  which  is 
claimed  for  him  as  "  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,"  or 
as  a  man  of  eminent  righteousness  and  piety,  is  one, 
in  some  respects,  not  without  difficulty.  That  his 
r  ligious  character  is  not  fatally  impeached  by  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  appears  to  be  assumed  every- 
where in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  not  possible,  certainly, 
to  extenuate  the  sius  of  which  he  was  on  this  occasion 
guilty. 

It  is  in  immediate  connection  with  what  was  thus 
the  most  heinous  of  the  sins  of  David  that  we  have  an 
account  of  the  most  terrible  of  the  calamities  to  which 
ho  was  exposed  in  his  strangely  diversified  life  ;  and 
there  is  good  reason  for  this.    They  had  a  direct  relation 
to  each  other.    For  the  secondary  causes  of  the  rebellion 
of  Absalom  we  must  go  back  to  agencies  which  had 
been  in  operation  for  many  years  before.     His  own  ex- 
cessive and  often  inconsiderate  indulgence  to  his  family, 
and   the   jealousies  and   rivalry  among   the   different 
members  of  it,  inseparably  connected  with  the  institn- 
tion  of  polygamy,  must  especially  be  taken  into  account. 
But  whatever  mighi  be  it-s  secondary  causes,  the  rebel- 
lion of  Absalom,  with  all  its  bitter  accompaniments,  was 
primarily  a  Di\-ine  judgment,  inflicted  on  account  of 
David's  conduct  to  Uriah ;  a  judgment  meant  to  mark 
the  Divine  displeasure  against  a  sin  which  was  reg.arded 
as  so  heinous  as  to  cast  into  the  shade  all  his  other 
errors  (Ps.  li.,  &c.).     Rather  let  us  say,  it  was  the  con- 
tinuation of  many  judgments  which  that  sin  brought 
upon  David.     It  was  preceded  by  the  death  of  Bath- 
sheba's  fii'st-born  child,  the  child  of  shame  ;  by  the  rape 
of  Tamar;  and  by  the  treacherous  murder  of  Amnou — 
in  all  of  which  domestic  tragedies,  affecting  his  own 
household,  as  well  as  in  Absalom's  revolt,  wc  find  one 
feature  in  common,  namely,  that  the  unhappy  king  was 
wounded  in  those  of  his  feelings  in  which  ho  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  sensitive  to  suffering — his  family 
affections ;  in  all  of  them,  consequently,  the  sentence 
was  carried  out  which  denounced  "  evil  against  Da^-id 
out  of  his  own  house"  (2  Sam.  xii.  II).      Nay,  some  of 
the  veiy  means  by  which  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  was 
rendered  possible,  and  so  far  successful,  had  a  direct 
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connection  with  the  sin  of  which  it  is  declared  to  have 
been  the  retribution.  Ahithophel  the  Gilonite  was 
Absalom's  mainstay  in  his  attempted  usurpation  ;  and 
Ahithophel  the  Gilonite  was  the  grandfather  of  Bath- 
sheba,  the  woman  whom  David  had  so  deeply  wronged, 
and  appears  to  have  been  prompted  to  the  course  he 
took,  with  results  so  calamitous  to  David,  by  a  sense  of 
the  reproach  thus  brought  upon  his  family.' 

The  conduct  of  David  when  the  news  reached  him 
ill  Jerusalem  that  the  standard  of  rebellion  had  actually 
been  raised  by  Absalom  at  Hebron,  and  that  "  the  hearts 
of  tho  people  of  Israel"  were  with  the  usurper,  was 
altogether  worthy  of  him.     Among  tho  minor  incidents 
of  the  flight  from  the  capital  on  which  ho  immediately 
resolved,  and  which  presents  to  us  througliout  one  of 
tho  most  touching  scenes  in  all  history,  while  the  de- 
scription of  it  in  2  Sam.  xv.  and  xvi.  is,  for  graphic 
power  and  pathos,  unsurpassed  in  all  literature,  may  be 
recalled  a  characteristic  instance  of  David's  considera- 
tion for  others,  and  of  the  strong  attachment  whicli  he 
inspired   in   his   followers.      A  Philistine  named  Ittai 
appears  to  have  recently  joined  the  "  Gittites  " — a  force 
of  six  hundred  men  originally  formed  by  David  when 
an  exile  in  Gath,  and  to  have  had  the  command  of  that 
nucleus  of  a  standing  army  in  Israel.     As  the  Gittites 
passed  on  before  the  king  with  those  of  his  servants 
who  came  forth  from  tho  capital  to  accompany  him  in 
his  flight,  this  man  caught  his  eye.     "  Then  said  the 
king  to  Ittai  the  Gittite,  Wherefore  goest  thou  also  with 
us  ?     Retm-n  to  thy  place,  and  abide  with  the  king ;  for 
thou  art  a  stranger,  and  also  an  exile.     Whereas  thou 
camest  but  yesterday,  should  I  this  day  make  thee  g^ 
up   and   down   with  us  ?   seeing  I  go  whither  I  may. 
Return  thou,  and  take  back  thy  brethren  ;  mercy  and 
truth  be  with  thee.     And  Ittai  answered  tho  king,  and 
said.  As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  my  lord  the  kingliveth, 
surely  in  what  place  my  lord  the  king  shall  be,  whether 
in  death  or  life,  even  there  also  will  thy  servant  bo " 
(2  Sam.  XV.  19—21). 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  memorable  in  the  history 
of  the  flight — when,  descending  the  path  from  the  city, 
the  king  and  his  faithful  followers  crossed  the  Kidron. 
aud  ascending  Mount  Olivet,  took  their  way  towards 


1  "  The  cliief  iustrumsnt  in  the  conspiracy  was  Ahithophel.  No 
sooner  had  Absaloir  determined  upon  his  daring  deed,  than  he 
looks  to  Ahithopl-.;!  Oc-r  help.  He  appears,  for  some  reason  or 
other  not  mentioned,  to  have  quite  reclconed  upon  him  as  well 
affected  to  his  cause ;  and  he  did  not  find  himself  mistaken. 
'Absalom,'  I  read,  'sent  for  Ahithophel  the  Gilonite,  David's 
counsellor,  from  his  city,  even  from  Giloh,  while  he  offered  sacri- 
iices.  And  the  conspiracy  '  (it  is  forthwith  added,  as  though 
Ahithophel  was  a  host  in  himself)  'was  strong;  for  the  peopli 
increased  continually  with  Abs,alom.'  David,  upon  this,  takes 
alarm,  and  makes  it  his  earnest  prayer  to  God  that  he  would  'turn 
the  counsel  ot  Ahithophel  into  foolishness.'  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  are  told  in  another  place  that  '  the  counsel 
of  Ahithophel,  which  he  counselled  in  those  days,  was  as  if  a  man, 
had  enquired  at  the  oracle  of  God  ;  so  was  all  the  counsel  of 
Ahithophel  both  with  David  and  with  Absalom."  He,  therefore, 
was  the  sinews  of  Absalom's  cause.  ...  I  look  upon  it  to  be 
so  probable  as  almost  to  amount  to  certainty,  that  Uriah  had 
married  the  granddaughter  of  Ahithophel,  I  feci  tluit  I  now  have 
the  key  to  the  conduct  of  this  leading  conspirator.  .  .  .  When 
Davil  murdered  Uriah,  he  murdered  Ahithophel's  grandson  by 
marriage;  and  when  he  corrupted  Bathsheba,  he  corrupted  Ms 
granddaughter  by  blood."     (Bluut,  Coincidence!,  p.  135,) 
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tlio  wilcleruess  on  their  route  to  tlio  Jordan  and  Gilead, 
David  himself,  weeping  as  he  went,  with  his  head 
covered  and  his  feet  ))are,  in  token  of  the  deep  sorrow 
which  overwhelmed  him,  and  all  the  people,  likewise 
covered,  sharing  in  his  grief,  or  in  the  history  of  what 
followed — than  the  evidence  everywhere  afforded  of 
his  clear  recoguitiou  of  the  hand  of  God  in  his  bitter 
humiliation,  and  his  pious  resignation  to  the  Divine, 
will.  He  was  not  prostrated  by  unmanly  fear,  nor  did 
he  abandon  his  hope  in  God.  His  presence  of  mind 
never  forsook  him.  He  took  all  prudent  means  to 
arrest,  if  possible,  the  threatened  danger  to  which  his 
-'nle  and  even  Ids  life  were  exjjosed.  But  Ms  whole 
(jouduct  showed  that  his  "sin  was  ever  before  him," 
and  that  he  was  deeply  conscious  that  it  was  the 
visitation  of  God  which  was  now  upon  him.  Zadok, 
one  of  the  high  priests,  with  the  Levites  bearing  the 
ark,  had  accompanied  him  to  the  brook  Kidron ;  but 
he  sent  them  back,  saying,  "  Carry  back  the  ark  of  God 
into  tlie  city  ;  if  I  shall  fiud  favour  iu  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord,  Ho  will  bring  mo  ag'ain,  and  show  me  both  it  and 
his  habitation.  But  if  He  thus  say,  I  have  no  delight 
in  thee :  behold,  here  am  I,  let  Him  do  to  me  as  seemeth 
good  unto  Him"  (xv.  25,  26).  So,  also,  when,  as  he 
approached  Bahurim,  Shimei,  a  Beujamite,  connected, 
as  already  noticed,  with  the  family  of  Saul,  came  forth 
from  his  house,  and  running  along  "  on  the  hUl's  .side, 
over  against  "  the  path  taken  by  the  king,  cursed  him, 
and  threw  stones  and  dust  at  him,  loading  him,  too,  with 
every  term  of  vituperation  ;  and  Abishai  asked  leave  to 
cross  the  intervening  gorge  and  put  Shimei  to  death, 
David  answered,  '"  Let  him  cui'se,  because  the  Lord 
hath  said  unto  him.  Curse  David ;  who  then  shall  say, 
Wherefore  hast  thou  done  so  "  {xvi.  10).  The  same 
recognition  of  the  hand  of  God  may  probably  be  traced 
in  David's  conduct  on  a  memorable  occasion  afterwards. 
The  passionate  burst  of  grief  with  which,  after  the 
battle  iu  the  "  forest  of  Ephraim,"  near  Mahauaim  in 
Gilead,  David,  who  had  been  dissuaded  from  accom- 
panying his  army  to  the  field,  and  awaited  the  tidings 
of  the  result  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  received  the  report 
of  Absalom's  death — a  burst  of  grief  in  the  agony  of 
v.'hich  he  was  not  only  indifferent  to  the  great  deliver- 
ance he  had  secured,  but  to  their  indignation  (2  Sam. 
jdx.  5) — forgetful  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  he  owed  to 
his  victorious  soldiers,  is  not  easily  explained  at  first 
sight.  We  have,  it  is  sometimes  said,  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  that  intense  affectionateness  of  feeling  by 
which  Da\-id  was  always  characterised.  Was  there  not, 
however,  more  than  evidence  of  the  strength  of  his 
affections  for  those  to  whom  lie  was  attached  ?  Mere 
warmth  of  affection  could  hardly,  in  tho  cii'cumstances, 
aecouut  for  the  manner  in  which  he  mourned  for  a  son 
ivho  had  done  .so  much  to  forfeit  his  regard.  Was 
there  not  also  tho  consciousness  that  for  Absalom's  sin 
aud  death  he  himself  was  not  without  direct  responsi- 


bility? When  he  said,  weeping,  "O  my  son  Absalom, 
my  son,  my  sou  Absalom,  would  God  I  had  died  for 
thee !  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son !  "  did  not  remorse 
mingle  with  love,  aud  was  there  not  the  feeling  that  at 
once  the  guilt  and  tho  punishment  of  the  son  ought  in 
strict  justice  to  have  been  borne  by  the  father  ? 

After  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  it  may  be  inferred 
(Ewald,  iii.  196)  that  the  remaining  years  of  Da-vid's 
nde  were  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  internal 
improvement  of  the  couutrj'.  We  know  little,  however, 
of  the  national  history  in  these  years,  aud  still  less  of 
the  personal  life  of  David  himseff.  On  the  latter 
subject,  however,  we  fiud  evidence,  especially  in  his  con- 
duct on  the  occasion  of  the  pestilence  which  one  of  his 
not  unfrequeut  errors  brought  on  the  land,  that  the 
lofty  faith  and  devout  submission  to  the  will  of  God 
which  always  distinguished  him,  had  not  ceased  to 
i-etain  their  place  in  liis  heart.  The  last  of  his  insjured 
songs  is  preserved  iu  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1,  aud  gives  beautiful 
expression  to  the  firm  trust  and  perfect  confidence  in 
God,  in  which,  at  least  before  his  mind  was  enfeebled 
by  bodily  infirmity,  he  passed  the  last  days  of  his  great 
and,  as  a  whole,  saintly  life. 

Of  tho  Psalms  of  David  we  do  not  here  speak.  The 
subject  has  already  been  exliaustively  treated  under 
another  head  in  the  third  volume  of  this  work. 

His  character  has  been  often  portrayed  ;  never,  per- 
haps, more  powerfully  than  in  Mr.  Maurice's  Kinr/s 
and  Prophets  of  Israel.  Edward  Irving's  estimate 
of  it  is  even  more  favourable,  but  probably  not  less 
just.  "  There  never,"  says  that  eloquent  writer,  "was 
a  specimen  of  manhood  so  rich  aud  ennobled  as 
David  the  son  of  Jesse.  Other  saints  haply  may  have 
equalled  him  in  single  features  of  his  character;  but 
such  a  combination  of  manly,  heroic  qualities — such  a 
flush  of  generous,  godlike  excellences  liath  never  yet 
been  embodied  in  a  single  man.  His  psalms  do  place 
him  in  the  highest  rank  of  IjTical  poets.  .  .  .  And 
where  are  there  such  expi-essions  of  the  varied  conditions 
into  which  human  nature  is  cast  by  the  accidents  of 
Prondence — such  delineations  of  deep  affliction  and 
inconsolable  anguish,  and  anon  such  joy,  such  rapture, 
.such  revehy  of  emotion,  in  the  worship  of  the  living 
God  !  .  .  .  But  it  is  not  the  writings  of  the  man  which 
strike  us  with  such  wonder  as  the  actions  and  events  of 
his  wonderful  history.  He  was  a  hero  without  a  peer, 
bold  in  battle,  and  generous  in  victory ;  by  distress  or 
by  triumph  never  overcome.  .  .  .  He  was  a  man 
extreme  iu  all  his  excellences — a  man  of  the  liighest 
strain,  whether  for  counsel,  for  expression,  or  for  action, 
in  peace  and  in  war,  in  exile  and  on  the  throne.  .  .  . 
Tho  force  of  his  character  was  vast,  and  the  scope  of 
his  life  was  immense.  His  harp  was  full-stringed,  and 
every  angel  of  joy  and  of  sorrow  swept  over  the  chords 
as  he  passed;  but  the  melody  always  breathed  of 
heaven." 
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"  For  other  foundation  can  lio  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which 
is  Jesus  Christ.  Now  if  any  man  huild  upou  this  foundation  gold, 
silver,  in-ecious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble  ;  every  man's  work 
shall  be  made  manifest :  for  the  day  shall  declare  it,  because  it 
shall  be  revealed  by  fire ;  and  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work 
of  what  sort  it  is.  If  any  man's  work  abide  which  he  hath  built 
thereupon,  he  shall  receive  a  reward.  If  any  man's  work  shall 
be  burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss  :  but  he  himself  shall  be  saved;  yet 
so  as  by  fire."— 1  CoR.  iii.  11 — 15. 


ir^^^^i^HE  general  idea  of  the  passage  presents 
little  difficulty,  altlioiigli  some  details  may 
require  elucidation.  But  the  last  verse 
is  famous,  as  having  beeu  (somewliat 
yioleutly)  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  doctrine  of 
Purgatory;  and,  iu  order  to  judge  of  its  true  interj)re- 
tation,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  the  passage  as  a 
■whole. 

The  teaching  of  tlie  whole  chapter  is  dii-ected  to  a 
divided  and  imeasy  conilition  of  the  Corinthian  church, 
marked  by  the  growth  of  parties,  or  perhaps  what  we 
should  call  "  schools  of  thought,"  of  wiiich  the  more 
Gentile  sections  assumed  the  names  of  Paul  and  ApoUos, 
while  tlio  more  Judaic  delighted  in  the  name  of  Cejihas, 
and  even  arrogated  to  themselves  the  name  of  Christ. 
But  although  the  first  ob^-ious  purpose  of  the  Apostle  is 
to  rebuke  this  party  .sijirit  and  its  habit  of  "  boasting  in 
men,"  by  recalling  thou-  minds  to  God,  as  the  beginner 
and  finisher  of  every  good  work,  it  seems  that  lie  was 
also  anxious  to  repress  rash  and  unsound  developments 
of  the  Gospel,  prompted  iu  all  probability  by  that 
desire  of  completeness  of  system,  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  "  wisdom  of  tliis  world  "  (referred  to  in  the  earlier 
chapters),  in  its  imjjatience  of  mystery.  Thus,  from 
the  metaphor  of  the  seed  which  lie  had  "planted  and 
Apollos  watered,"  but  of  which  "  God  alone  had  given 
the  increase  '' — a  metaphor  fully  sufficient  for  his  first 
purj^oso — he  passes,  inthe  words  "ye  are  God's  building," 
to  another  metaphor,  which  allows  the  actual  work- 
manship of  man  to  be  more  strongly  marked.  In  the 
light  of  this  latter  metaphor,  he,  as  the  first  evangelist 
of  Corinth,  is  the  "  skilful  architect,"  "  laying  tlie  one 
solo  foimdatiou,"  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ;  all 
that  come  after  are  building  after  their  own  manner 
upou  that  one  foundation.  His  solemn  wai-ning  is, 
"Lot  each  take  heed  how  he  buildeth  thereon." 

The  workmanshii)  °f  some  is  compared  to  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones — i.e.,  costly  stones,  such  as  those  of 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  (Mark  xiii.  ll,  or  those  de- 
scribed in  the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse  (see  Rev.  xxi. 
19,  &c.) ;  that  of  others  to  planks,  dried  grass  (for  the 
interstices  of  the  walls),  and  straw  (for  the  thatching  of 
the  roof).  The  first  is  the  workmanship  of  those  who 
build  slowly  and  for  posterity,  the  other  of  those  who 
rear  up  hastily  buildmgs  only  to  last  for  a  day.  But 
the  test  is  not  left  to  the  lapse  of  time  (for  the  inter- 
pretation which  exjilains  "the  day"  as,  like  the  Latin 


dies,  signifying  that  lapse  of  time,  will  not  bear  criti- 
cism);  "the  day"  "revealed  in  fire"  will  apply  a 
short,  sharp  test.  Now  this  phrase  clearly  signifies 
especially  the  dies  ilia,  the  day  of  j  udgmcnt ;  but 
remembering  the  view  of  the  Last  Judgment  in  Holy 
Scripture  as  the  completion  and  irrevocable  fixing  of  a 
process  already  begun  in  this  world,  we  shall  hardly  bo 
wrong  in  extending  it  to  the  general  sense  of  the  "  days 
of  trial"  (of  "fiery  trial,"  as  in  1  Pet.  iv.  12)— the  critical 
seasons  of  individual  and  collective  history,  which  cul- 
minate in  the  great  day.  The  lu-e  shall  try  the  work 
of  each  buUder.  The  gold,  silver,  and  costly  stones, 
worthy  of  a  temple,  shall  stand;  the  wood,  dried  grass, 
and  straw,  worthy  only  of  a  hovel,  shall  be  burnt  up. 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  superstructure  so 
tested  is  moral,  doctrinal,  or  spiritual.  But  the  dis- 
cussion is  probably  an  idle  one.  The  superstructure  is 
the  Christianity  of  the  converts ;  all  elements  which 
form  part  of  that  Christianity— morality,  doctruie, 
devotion — must  be,  though  perhaps  in  diffierent  propor- 
tions, included  in  the  budding  which  is  to  be  tried ; 
and  all  are  actually  tried,  whether  in  the  various  "  days 
of  the  Son  of  Man"  iu  this  life,  or  in  the  great  "day 
of  the  Lord  "  at  last. 

"  If  a  man's  workmanship  abide,  lie  shall  receive 
reward;  if  any  man's  work  shall  be  burned,  he  shall 
suffer  loss,''  or  "shall  be  mulcted"  (f/j/xioje-Zjo-eTai).  Tho 
principle  enunciated  is  universal ;  its  fulfilments  are 
various  iu  time  and  character.  The  reward  and  penalty 
may  bo  subjective,  in  the  joy  or  sorrow  of  knowing 
that  we  have  helloed  or  hindered  the  work  of  God,  and 
have  been  instrumental  of  good  or  e-vil  to  human  souls ; 
they  may  bo  "objective,"  in  results  coming  ujjon  ns 
from  ^vithout  or  from  above,  and  actually  bringing  upon 
us  either  positive  suffering  or  negative  loss  of  spiritual 
bliss ;  they  may  consist  simply  in  the  attainment,  or 
the  failure  of  attainment,  of  a  degree  of  spiritual  per- 
fection. This  is  matter  of  detail;  the  essential  point 
is  that,  iu  one  way  or  another,  the  solemn  responsibility 
of  teaching  is  clenched  by  tho  certainty  of  a  future 
retidbution. 

"  But  he  himself  shall  be  saved,"  provided  (that  is) 
that,  however  unsound  his  workmanship,  his  wort  has 
been  done,  and  his  life  lived,  in  sincerity  of  faith. 
"  Tet  so  as  by  fire,"  or  rather,  "  through  fire  "  (5m  irufxis), 
escaping,  but  barely  escaping,  from  imminent  destruc 
tion.  So  in  Ps.  Ixvi.  12  we  read;  "  We  went  tliroi'gh  firo 
and  water,  and  Thou  broughtest  us  out ;  "  and  in  Jude 
23,  "Others  save  with  fear,  puUing  them  out  of  the  fire." 
The  metaphor,  itself  common  enough,  is  suggested  here 
by  all  that  has  gone  before,  and  the  sense  of  it  would 
have  ai^peared  sufficiently  obvious,  if  it  had  not  been 
read  by  the  light  of  preconceived  ideas. 

The  first  serious  application  of  tho  whole  passage  to 
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a  fire,  lialf-tosting'  and  half-pui-gatoi-ial,  to  be  revealed 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  is  due  to  Origen,  translating, 
contraiy  perhaps  to  his  wont,  what  is  plainly  metaphor 
into  literal  i-cality.  But  it  is  clear  that  in  the  passage 
itself  the  words  "  through  fire"  in  the  last  verse  must 
be  interpreted  liy  the  fire  spoken  of  in  the  previous 
verse?,  and  that  in  those  verses  there  is  no  idea  of  pur- 
gation, but  simply  of  discrimination  between  the  sound 
and  the  unsound.  Even  if  "  the  day  "  be  the  day  of 
judgment  only,  St.  Paul's  words  give  no  support  what- 


ever to  the  idea,  whcuccsoever  derived,  of  a  purgatorial 
fire,  still  loss  to-the  peculiar  conception  of  such  a  fire 
which  has  been  excogitated  by  Romanist  divines.  The 
whole  passage,  on  the  simple  interpi'etatiou  given  above, 
hangs  together ;  the  notion  interpolated  into  it  would 
break  up  its  simplicity  by  the  introduction  of  a  wholly 
difilereut  idea.  It  would  be  ditfieult  to  maintain  the 
purgatorial  interpretation,  if  the  verse  stood  alone. 
But  taking  the  whole  context,  it  is  seen  to  be  absolutely 
untenable. 


ANIMALS    OF    THE    BIBLE. 
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ANTHEOPODA. 

I F  the  four  classes  which  compose  the  sub- 
kingdom   Anthrojyoda   of    modern    zoolo- 
gists— the  Iiisecta,  Mijriopoda,  Arachnida, 
and    Crustacea — there   are  distinct  Bible 
notices  only  of  the  first  and  third. 

The  following  insects  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
writings — lice,  tieas,  beetles,  locusts,  ants,  hornets, 
bees,  moths,  flies,  and  the  cochineal  insect,  rendered  in 
our  ver.sion  by  "crimson"  or  "  scarlet." 

Of  the  class  Arachnida,  the  scorpion  and  spider  are 
definitely  mentioned. 

INSECTA. 

Lice,  under  the  Hebrew  term  kinnim,  or  Tcinndm,  are 
noticed  only  in  reference  to  the  third  great  plague  of 
Egyi^t  (see  Exod.  viii.  16—18;  and  Ps.  cv.  31).  Much 
difference  of  opinion  has  at  various  times  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word. 
Many  commentators,  following  the  Septuagint,  or 
rather  the  interpretation  of  the  Greek  word  (aKfltpe^.  or 
(TK^iTres)  as  given  by  Philo  (De  Vit.  Mos.,  ii.  97)  and 
Origen  (Hom.  iii.  in  Exoduni),  think  that  gnats  or 
mosquitoes  are  intended.  The  Greek  word  <t)c;'/iJ/,  or 
Kvi'i',  is  used  by  ancient  authors  in  an  extended  sense 
to  signify  either  "  a  gnat,"  "a  plant-louse,"  or  "  worm- 
like  larva,"  or  "  worm,"  &c.,  and  must  not  be  supposed 
to  mean  only  "  a  gnat."  EtJ^nologic.ally,  the  word 
clilnndh,  as  suggested  by  Gesenius,  points  to  some 
'"  biting "  creature ;  hence  apparently  the  LXX.  ex- 
pressed the  same  idea  by  the  Greek  word  Kfi-^,  from 
Kvia,  "I  bite."  By  some,  however,  the  word  chinnim 
is  referred  to  an  Egyptian  root,  Icen,  in  the  sense  of 
force  and  abundance,  or  in  that  of  plague  and  calamity. 
The  Coptic  has  gnc,  "  percussit."  A  certain  determi- 
native associates  the  plague  with  a  bad  smell  and 
corruption.  Brugsch  quotes  a  passage  whicli  jioints  to 
a  periodic  visitation  :  "  The  year  did  not  bring  the 
plague  (ken)  at  the  usual  time."  The  word  is  identified 
by  Brugsch  with  the  Egyptian  chcneminn,  a  mosquito 
(see  Canon  Cook's  "  Essay  on  Egyptian  Words,"  in 
Spealcer's  Commentary,  vol.  i.,  pp.  489,  490).  Zoologi- 
t:ally,  the  evidence  is  strongly  in  favour  of  lice,  or 
rather  ticks,  and  not  gnats ;  for  the  former  vermin  may 
spring  out  of  the  dust  ("  Stretch  out  thy  rod,  and  smite 


the  dxid  of  the  land  that  it  may  become  lice."  viii.  16), 
but  gnats  ai*e  always  produced  from  the  water,  wliere 
the  eggs  are  laid  and  hatched. 

The  flea  is  mentioned  only  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  14;  "After 
whom  is  the  king  of  Israel  come  out  ?  after  whom  dost 
thou  pursue?  after  a  dead  dog,  after  a  flea;"  and  in 
xxvi.  20.  There  is  no  donbt  about  the  Hel)rew  word 
par'osh,  which  is  probably  derived  from  a  root  meaning 
"to  spring."  Fleas  arc  extremely  common  in  Eastern 
conntries,  absolutely  swarming  in  some  localities. 

COLEOPTERA. 

Beetles. — The  beetle  is  mentioned  in  our  version  as 
one  of  the  flying  creeping  things  allowed  for  food ;  the 
Hebrew  word  is  chargol,  and  clearly  must  denote  some 
species  of  locust,  and  not  a  beetle,  as  is  evident  from  the 
only  passage  (Lev.  xi.  21 — 2-3 1  where  the  word  occurs. 
Tlio  expression,  "  which  have  [upper  joints]  legs  above 
their  feet,  to  leap  withal."  refers  to  the  saltatorial 
locusts,  and  not  to  any  coleopterous  insects,  which, 
however,  are  well  represented  in  Palestine,  ujiwards 
of  400  species  ha\'ing  been  described.  Some  of  the 
large  flower-beetles  {Biipredidw),  with  brilliant  metallic 
colouring,  are  very  beautiful. 

ORTHOPTEKA. 

Tlio  order  Ortlwpiera  (i.e.,  ",str,iig-ht  wings")  con- 
tains all  those  insects  whose  posterior  wings,  which  are 
generally  large  and  strongly  reticul.ated,  arc  longitudi- 
nally folded  when  at  rest.  The  nietamorphosis  is 
incomplete,  both  larva  and  pupa  being  active  and 
resembling  the  perfect  insect,  except  that  the  former 
has  no  wings  and  the  latter  only  rudiments.  The 
Ortlwpiera  are  divided  into  two  large  sections,  viz.,  the 
Cnrsoria  (ninners)  and  the  Saltatoria  (leapers).  In 
the  former,  the  legs  are  formed  for  running,  as  in  the 
cockroaches ;  in  the  latter,  for  leaping,  as  in  crickets, 
grasshoppers,  and  locusts:  it  is  with  this  latter  division 
that  we  h.ave  to  do. 

Under  various  names,  represented  in  our  Engli.sli 
version  by  "canker worm,''  "caterpillar,"  "grasshopper," 
"  palmerworm,"  "  locust,"  and  "bald-hicust,"  various 
species  of  locusts,  or  various  stages  of  their  existence, 
are   denoted.     Wlien   we  bear  in  mind  the  frightful 
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damages  wHcli  these  insects  do  to  vegetatiou  in  various 
parts  of  tlie  East — Egypt,  Palestine,  and  the  Bible 
lands  generally  being  no  eiceptiou  to  the  rule— wo  shall 
not  be  surprised  that  the  Biblieal  allusions  to  locusts 
are  very  numerous.  There  are  some  uiuo  or  ten 
Hebrew  words  which  appear  to  denote  either  some 
species  of  locust,  or  a  stage  in  its  existence ;  they  are 
the  following:  arbeh,  sol'am,  Miargul  (wrongly  ren- 
dered ■■  beetle  "  in  the  A.  V.),  hhdgdh,  gub,  gdzdm,  yeleh, 
khdsil,  and  tseldtsdl.     These  we  must  briefly  notice. 

Arbeh  is  the  most  general  name  for  a  locust ;  it  is 
derived  from  a  root  meaning  "  to  midtiply,"  and  is 
very  applicable'  to  the  countless  hosts.  The  arbeh  is 
the  locust  of  the  Egj-ptian  plague  (Exod.  x.),  aud 
wherever  tlie  word  occurs  tliero  is  almost  always  a 
reference  to  its  destructive  or  midtiplying  powers 
(Deut.  xxriii.  38  ;  1  Kings  viii.  37  ;  Ps.  cv.  34  ;  Judg. 
vi.  5,  &c.  &e.1.  It  was  one  of  the  kinds  of  saltatorial 
Orthoptera  allowed  as  food  (Lev.  xl.  22).  The  species 
most  destructive  aud  most  dreaded  are  the  migratory 
locust  (CEdipoda  migratoria)  and  the  Acridium  pere- 
grinum ;  aud  arbeh,  while  perhaps  used  in  a  wide 
sense  to  signify  a  locust  generally,  may  more  definitely 
refer  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  emmently  destruc- 
tive species,  which  in  modern  times  as  in  ancient  con- 
tinue to  devastate  Palestine  aud  tlio  Bible  lands.  The 
CEdipoda  migratoria  has  at  different  times  invaded 
Europe;  in  1748,  the  army  of  Charles  XII.,  then  in 
Bessarabia,  was  stopped  in  its  course,  and  even  Eng- 
land did  not  escape.  In  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire 
they  attacked  the  blossoms  of  the  apple-trees  and  the 
leaves  of  the  oak,  making  the  trees  look  as  bare  as  at 
Christmas.  The  other  species,  the  Acridium  pere- 
grinum,  is  found  in  Arabia.  Egypt,  Mesopotamia. 
Persia,  and  Palestine.  From  the  swarms  which  devas- 
tated the  Holy  Land  in  the  year  1865,  Dr.  Tristram 
obtained  specimens  of  the  CEdipoda  migratoria  and 
the  Acridium  peregrinum,  the  latter  species  appearing 
to  predoiniu.ate. 

Sol'dm.  translated  "bald-locust,"  occurs  only  in  Lev. 
xi.  22,  as  one  of  tlie  insects  allowed  for  food.  The 
Hebrew  word  means  "  a  devourer."  The  sol'dm  in 
the  Talmud  is  said  to  have  a  "  smooth  head,"  and  has 
been  referrinl  with  some  degree  of  probability  to  some 
-species  of  Trnxali.-^.  of  which  several  kinds  occur  in 
Palestine.  These  locusts  liave  a  long  smooth  head  and 
projecting  antenna;.  The  Truxalida;,  like  other  locusts, 
feed  on  phmts,  and  not  on  animals,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  writers. 

Khargul  occm'S  only  in  Lev.  xi.  22.  as  another  edible 
locust ;  it  cannot  bo  a  beetle,  as  was  shown  above  by 
the  context  where  the  word  occnrs ;  moreover,  beetles 
would  bo  excluded  from  food  l)y  verse  23.^  It  is 
impossible  even  to  conjecture  what  the  Ichnrgil  m,ay 
denote. 

Klwgdh  is  another  edible  locust;  it  is  rendered 
"grasshopper"  aud  "locust"  in  our  version.      From 

^  It  is  worthy  nf  remark  that  locusts  nuil  other  insects  are 
statpil  (0  possess  "four  feet"— six,  of  course,  being  the  right 
luiniber. 


2  Chron.  vii.  13  compared  with  Lev.  xi.  22  some  devas- 
tating locust  is  intended ;  from  Numb.  xiii.  33,  "  There 
wo  saw  the  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak,  .  .  .  and  we 
were  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers"  (khagdbim), 
compared  with  Eceles.  xii.  5,  "  The  grasshopper  {Jchagdb) 
shall  be  a  Irarden,"  and  Isa.  xl.  22,  "  He  that  sitteth  upon 
the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  as 
grasshoppers,"  some  small  species  of  saltatorial  ortho- 
pterous  insect  appears  to  be  signified,  jirobably  some 
kind  of  grasshopper,  locusta,  of  which  genus  there  are 
several  species  in  Palestine.  Some  kinds  are  prettily 
marked,  and  sought  after  by  yoimg  Jeivish  children  as 
playthings.  Lowysohn  {Zool.  des  Talm.,  §  384,  p.  292) 
says  that  a  regular  traffic  used  to  be  carried  on  with 
these  grasshoppers ;  numbers  were  caught  and,  after 
sprinkling  with  wiue,  were  sold;  the  Israelites  were 
not  allowed  to  buy  them  before  the  dealer  had  thus  pre- 
pared them. 

Gob  occurs  in  Isa.  xxxiii.  4,  "  As  the  running  to  and 
fro  of  locusts  shall  he  run  upon  them ;"  in  Amos  vii. 
1,  "Behold,  he  formed  grasshoppers  [margin,  'green 
worms ']  in  the  beginning  of  the  shootuig  up  of  the 
latter  growth  ;"  and  in  Nahum  (iii.  17),  "  Thy  crowned 
are  as  the  locusts  (arbeh),  and  thy  captains  as  the  great 
grasshoppers  [gob,  Heb.,  '  locust  of  locusts ']  which 
camp  in  the  hedges  in  the  cold  day,  but  when  the  sun 
ariseth  they  flee  away,  and  their  place  is  not  known 
where  they  are."  There  is  nothing  here  to  tell  us 
whether  any  particidar  species  is  intended.  Both  the 
larva;  and  imago  halt  at  night,  encamping  under  the 
liedges.  The  prophet  is  declaiming  agamst  Nineveh, 
and  especially  her  multitudinous  armies  (compare  verses 
15,  16),  which  he  aptly  compares  to  swarms  of  locusts. 
According  to  Fiirst,  i/ili  is  from  an  imusetl  root  signi- 
ijina;  to  "  bring  or  crowd  together  ;"  and  this  idea  of 
multitudes  is  expressed  in  the  Hebrew,  gob  gobai, 
i.e.,  locusts  upon  locusts;  consequently  this  part  of  the 
passage,  "  Thy  captains  as  the  many  grasshoppers,"  may 
bo  merely  a  repetition  of  the  former  part  of  the  verse, 
"  Thy  crowned  ones  are  as  the  locusts,  and  thy  captains 
as  the  swarmers." 

Gdzdm.,  which  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate  render  liy 
Ka^TTTj,  and  eruca,  i.e.  "a  caterpillar,"  occurs  in  Joel 
i.  4 ;  ii.  25 ;  and  Amos  iv.  9.  Our  version  translates 
gdzdm  by  "  palmerworm."  Whatever  cre;vtm-e  the 
word  signifies,  it  was  evidently  some  destructive  insect, 
whether  in  its  perfect  or  imago  .state,  which  caused  great 
destruction  to  olive-trees  and  fig-trees,  as  mentioned 
by  the  prophet  Amos.  From  the  expression  in  Joel, 
"  That  which  the  gdzdm  hath  left,  hath  the  arbeh  eaten," 
it  has  been  thought  that  the  larvae— preceding  the 
perfect  insects  in  their  ravages— either  of  the  CEdipoda 
migratoria  or  the  Acridium  p)eregrinum  are  intended. 
Our  English  "  palmerworm "  is  applied  loosely  to 
various  "hairy  caterpillars."  The  "black  aud  red 
palmer  "  of  the  fly-fisherman  represents  the  larvEe  of 
the  large  tiger-moth  [Arctia  caja)  familiar  to  every 
stroller  in  the  country  in  the  autumn  and  spring, 
popularly  known  as  woolly-bears.  From  the  habit  of 
this    caterpillar    wandering    far   away   from   its  food 
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before  it  spins  its  cocoon,  it  has  received  the  name  of 
palmer.  Halliwell  (Diet,  of  Archaic  and  Provincial 
Words,  s.  T.)  gives  the  meaning'  of  "wood-louse,"  and 
quotes  Hollybrand's  Dictionarie,  1593,  as  defining 
"  palmer  "  to  mean  "  a  worme  having  a  gi'eat  many 
feet."  We  suspect  the  word  originally  was  given  to 
the  tiger-moth  larva  from  its  eiTatio  habits,  and  thp.t 


Yeleh,  rendered  by  "  caterpillar"  and  "  cankerworm" 
in  our  version,  occurs  in  Joel  i.  4;  ii.  25  ;  Nah.  iii.  15, 
16  ;  Ps.  cv.  34  ;  Jcr.  li.  14, 27  :  some  destructive  insect 
appearing  iu  immense  numbers  is  evidently  denoted. 
The  work  yelek  means  "thelicker"  or  "cropper,"  in 
ii.llusion  to  its  destructive  properties  (compare  Numb. 
xxii.  4,   "  Now   shall   this   company  lick  up   all  that 
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III.    SACRED  BEETLE    OF   THE    EGYPTIANS. 


subsequently  it  was  employed  iu  a  mder  sense.  The 
palmer-caterpillars  feed  chiefly  on  the  dead  nettle, 
often  on  the  hollyhock,  though  they  do  not  restrict 
themselves  to  any  particular  kind  of  plants.  In  no 
sense,  however,  can  they  bo  said  to  be  injurious  to 
crops.  Westwood  refers  the  word  palmer  to  a  Low 
German  word,  palmc,  "  bud,"  "  catkin  of  wiUow,"  &e., 
and  says,  "The  buds  of  eyes  of  the  vino  are  called 
palmer  in  Germany;  whence  may  be  explained  by 
pahner-worm,  a  grub  or  worm  destroying  the  buds  of 
pknts"  [Diet,  of  Engl.  Etijmol,  1st  Ed.). 


are  round  about  us");  the  word,  probably,  does  not 
denote  any  particidar  species  of  locust,  but  is  used  in  a 
wide  and  general  sense  to  signify  a  locust  in  any  stage 
of  its  life-history.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  (li.  27) 
compares  the  cavalry  of  the  Babylonish  army  to  "  the 
rough  yeleh ;"  he  refers  to  the  "  bristling  spears  and 
lances,"  and  compares  the  army  to  a  locust,  the  tibise 
of  whoso  legs  in  all  the  species  are  much  aculcated. 

^/mJz?/,  variously  rendered  by  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate 
to  mean  "locust,"  "wingless  locust,"  "  mildew."  "  rust," 
is  translated  "  caterpillar  "  in  our  version.     The  word 
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occurs  ill  1  Kings  viii.  'S? ;  2  Cliron.  vi.  28 ;  Ps.  kxviii. 
46;  Isa.  xxxiii.  4;  and  Joel  i.  4.  Tlie  Hebrew  word 
simplifies  "  a  consumer,"  and  perhaps  a  locust  in  its 
laiTa  and  pupa  stage  may  be  intended. 

Tseliitsdl  is  found  only  in  tlie  sense  of  a  stridulous 
insect  in  Deut.  xxviii.  42,  "  All  tliy  trees  and  fruit  of  tliy 
laud  shall  the  tseldtsdl  consume ;"  tlie  word  is  from 
tsdlal,  "io  tinkle,"  "to  clink;"  hence  it  denotes  "a 
cymbal."  Here,  no  doubt,  it  is  onomatopoetic  to  exproes 
a  strididous  locust. 

We  have  stated  above  that  the  two  or  perhaps  three 
pre-eminently  devouring  species  of  locust  that  are 
known  to  occur  hi  the  Bible  lands  are  the  CEcUpoda 
migratoria,  Acridium peregrinum,  and -4.  lincola  ;  con- 
sequently the  Biblical  allusions  must  relate  more  to 
these  species  than  to  others.  Of  the  numerous  Hebrew 
names  some  may  bo  synonyms,  others  the  lar^'a3  or 
nympha;  of  tlie  species  just  mentioned.  The  grandest 
Bible  description  of  the  ravages  of  locusts,  and  of  the 
fear  and  dismay  caused  thereby  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land,  occurs  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  prophet 
Joel,  where,  according  to  the  ojiiniou  of  some  commen- 
tators, under  the  figm-e  of  desolation  by  locusts,  an 
Assyrian  invasion  of  Palestine  is  spoken  of.  We  agree 
with  those  wi'iters  who  understand  the  description  in  a 
literal  sense.  The  objection  to  the  literal  view,  that 
locusts  generally  invade  Palestine  from  the  south, 
whereas  the  scourge  is  by  the  prophet  called  "  a 
northern  army,"  cannot  stand,  for  as  Oedmau  has  said, 
"  locusts  come  and  go  \vith  aU  winds ; "  their  home  is 
not  confined  to  the  Arabian  deserts;  they  have  been 
met  with  in  the  Syi'ian  desert,  from  whence  they  could 
easily  be  driven  by  a  north  or  north-east  wind  into 
Palestine.  Serville,  in  liis  monograph  {Histoire  Nafu- 
relle  des  Insectes,  Orthopteres,  p.  73S),  says  that  the 
(Edipoda  migratoria  is  believed  to  have  had  its  birth- 
place in  Tartary. 

We  thus  summarise  the  Scriptural  references  to 
locusts  : — 

(1.)  They  occur  in  enormous  numbers,  and  sometimes 
obscure  the  sun  (Exod.  x.  15;  Jer.  xlvi.  23;  Joel  ii. 
10,  &c.). 

(2.)  They  are  extremely  voracious  (Exod.  x.  12,  15 ; 
Joel  i.  4, 7,  12 ;  ii.  3 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  46 ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  4,  &c.). 


(3.)  TJiey  are  compared  to  horses  (Joel  ii.  4 ;  Rev. 
ix.  9) :  with  this  may  be  compared  the  words  of  the 
naturalist,  Ray,  "  Caput  oblongum,  equi  instar  prona 
spectans." 

(4).  They  make  a  fearful  sound  in  flight  (Joel  ii.  5  ; 
Rev.  ix.  9). 

(5.)  They  liave  no  king  (Prov.  xxx.  27). 

(0.)  Their  onward  march  is  irresistible  (Joel  ii.  8,  9). 

(7.)  They  enter  houses  and  devour  even  the  wood- 
work (Exod.  X.  6  ;  Joel  ii.). 

(8.)  They  do  not  fly  during  the  night  timo  (Nah. 
iii.  17). 

(9.)  The  gi'eater  number  are  destroyed  by  tlie  sea 
(Exod.  X.  19;  Joelii.  20). 

(10.)  Their  dead  bodies  taint  the  air  (Joel  ii.  20). 

(11.)  They  are  used  as  food  (Lev.  xi.  21,  22 ;  Matt. 
iii.  4  ;  Mark  i.  6). 

AU  these  cliaracteristics  are  strictly  true  of  locusts, 
and  have  been  corroborated  by  several  travellers.  Tlie 
Arabs  in  Sinai  do  not  eat  locusts,  but  they  are  eaten 
by  Arabs  near  Mecca,  in  Beyrout,  and  on  the  east  of 
Jordan.  Tristram  found  tliat  locusts  were  eaten  by 
tlie  Jchalin,  a  tribe  in  the  south-east  of  Judsea,  by  most 
of  the  tribes  in  the  Jordan  valley,  and  by  tlio  Beni- 
Hassan  in  Gilead  ;  and  we  have  the  per.sonal  testimony 
of  t!io  same  traveller  as  to  their  good  qualities.  "  I 
found  them  very  good,"  he  says,  "  when  eaten  after  tiic 
Arab  fashion,  stewed  with  butter.  They  tasted  some- 
what like  shrimps,  but  with  less  favour."  Dr.  Kitto 
also  compares  their  flavour  to  that  of  shrimps.  Then- 
are  different  ways  of  preparing  them  for  food  :  ground 
and  pounded,  and  then  mixed  with  flour  and  water, 
they  are  made  into  cakes ;  or  they  are  simply  salted 
and  eaten  ;  or  boiled,  stewed,  or  fried  with  butter. 

'■  How  idle  then,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Kirby  and 
Spcnce,  "  was  the  controversy  concerning  the  locusts 
wliich  formed  part  of  the  sustenance  of  John  the 
Baptist,  ....  and  how  apt  are  even  learned  men 
to  perplex  a  plain  question  from  ignorance  of  the 
customs  of  other  countries "  (Etitom.  i.  p.  305).  The 
Baptist's  "locusts"  were  the  insects  of  that  name,  and 
not,  as  by  many  maintained,  the  long  sweet  pods  of  the 
locust-tree  (Geratoiiia  siliqua),  called  Johannis  hrodt, 
or  St.  John's  bread,  by  the  monks  of  Palestine. 


BOOKS    OF     THE     OLD    TESTAMENT 

THE    PROPHETS  :— MICAH. 

BY  THE  VERT  EEV.  K.  PAYNE  SMITH,  D.D.,  DEAN  OF  CiNTERBURY. 


^  HE  history  of  Micah  contains  several  points 
of  very  great  interest.  In  the  first  place, 
if,  as  we  believe,  the  opening  chapter 
of  Isaiah  is  a  preface  prefixed  by  the 
prophet  to  his  writings  when  he  collected  them  into 
one  volume,  and  put  them  forth  for  the  abiding  use  of 
the  Church,  it  was  with  a  quotation  from  Mioali  that  he 
began  his  labours.      For  we   entirely  agree  with  Dr. 


Pusey  that  the  words  in  Isa.  ii.  2 — 4  were  originally 
spoken  by  Micah,  and  that  the  time  when  the  warning 
note  was  first  struck  by  both  prophets  was  tlie  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Jotham.  The  arguments  alleged 
to  prove  that  Isaiah  wrote  the  prophecy  contained  in 
chaps,  ii. — iv.  at  a  still  earlier  date  in  Uz/.iah's  time  are 
unconvincing,  and  at  variance  with  the  fact  that  Isaiah 
was  not  called  to  the  prophetic  office  imtil  the  end  of 
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that  monarcli's  reign.  In  Micah  the  words  form  an 
intcjgral  part  of  a  connected  prophecy,  from  which  they 
are  inseparable ;  in  Isaiah  they  are  bat  the  text,  and 
were  prefixed  by  the  prophet  to  his  discourse  to  give 
authority  to  it,  and  also  that  he  might  add  his  testi- 
mony to  the  startling  words  of  the  vUhxge  seer. 

For  though  Mieah  did  not  begin  to  prophesy  till  the 
reign  of  Jothani,  he  was  probably  the  older  man,  and 
had  gradually  gained  high  reputation  at  home  before 
he  took  up  his  abode  at  Jerusalem.  Moresheth,  his 
birthplace,  was  but  a  httle  village  on  the  maritime  low- 
land, and  so  unimportant  that  the  name  of  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Gath  had  to  be  added  to  it,  that  people 
might  understand  where  it  was.  The  villages  near  his 
birthplace,  Aphrah  and  Saphir  and  Zaanan,  and  others 
ec^ually  unknown  to  fame,  are  mentioned  by  him  in  the 
first  section  of  his  Prophecy ;  and  possibly  he  had  long 
exercised  the  ofiBce  of  preacher  among  them  before  the 
providence  of  God  summoned  him  to  rebuke  sin  at 
Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  the  fountain-head. 

With  this  agrees  the  duration  of  Micah's  more  fiUl 
exercise  of  prophetic  powers,  which  is  expressly  limited 
to  the  days  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  he  wore  the  black  dress  of 
camel's  hair  girt  about  the  loins  with  a  leathern  girdle, 
which  was  the  prophet's  garb ;  and  as  there  is  nothing 
in  his  prophecy  later  than  the  beginning  of  Hezekiah's 
reign,  he  was  probably  removed  then  by  death,  not,  how- 
ever, without  seeing  the  fruit  of  liis  laboiu'S.  For  we 
i-ead  in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  "Micah  the  Morasthite 
prophesied  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,  and 
spake  to  all  the  people  of  Judah,  saying,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts  :  Zion  shall  be  i^loughod  like  a  field, 
and  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,  and  the  mountain  of 
the  house  as  the  high  places  of  a  forest.  Did  Hezekiah 
and  all  Judah  put  him  at  all  to  death  ?  Did  he  not 
fear  the  Lord,  and  besought  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord 
repented  him  of  the  evil  which  ho  had  pronounced 
against  them  ?  "  ( Jer.  xxvi.  18,  19.) 

The  elders  then  of  Judah  expressly  say  that  the  words 
— which  verbally  agree,  excepting  a  slight  difference  of 
spelling,  with  the  present  t«xt  of  Micah — are  not  Isaiah's, 
but  Micah's.  Nor  could  they  be  mistaken  as  to  the 
authorship  of  words  which  produced  a  pubUc  reforma- 
tion, and  apparently  formed  the  turning  point  in  Heze- 
kiah's religious  life.  But  we  find  them  ascribed,  not  to 
the  time  of  Jotham,  but  to  that  of  his  grandson  ;  and 
how  can  this  discrepancy  be  explained  ?  Dr.  Pusey's 
opinion  is  that  Micah  renewed  his  prophecy  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Hezekiah's  reign.  "  The  prophets,"  he  says, 
"  did  not  heed  repeating  themselves."  And  in  fact  this 
was  inevitable.  The  inspired  message  they  had  to 
deliver  was  often  as  short  and  summary,  and  had  as  con- 
stantly to  be  repeated,  as  the  Baptist's  cry,  •'  Repent  ye, 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  But  in  reading 
the  Book  of  Micah  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the 
state  of  things  described  in  it  belongs  to  the  last  days 
of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  ;  and  it  is  thus  in  exact  accord  with 
the  words  of  the  elders  in  Jeremiah.  Hezekiah  was 
fresh  upon  his  throne.     No  change  had  yet  been  made. 


At  the  very  nick  of  time  Micah  came  forward  with  the 
terrifying  announcement  that  Zion  should  be  ploughed 
as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem  become  heaps  of  ruins.  The 
young  king's  heart  was  touched;  he  determined  to  do 
all  he  could  to  stem  the  increasing  tide  of  sin,  and  the 
national  ruin  was  for  the  time  averted. 

But  Isaiah  quotes  the  words  so  literally  that  he  too 
must  have  had  before  him  our  present  text.  Did  the 
prophets  then  publish  from  time  to  time  their  separate 
prophecies,  and  years  afterwards  collect  them  into  a 
volume  ?  Nothing  is  more  probable ;  but  this  is  not, 
we  imagine,  the  true  explanation.  The  veriest  tyro  iu 
criticism  must  feel  that  the  first  chajjter  of  Isaiah  was 
penned  late  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Our  view  is  that 
it  was  written  when  Isaiah  published  in  one  connected 
volume  the  first  thu'ty-uino  chapters  of  our  present 
book,  and  consequently  after  the  embassy  of  Merodach- 
baladau  in  B.C.  712;  or  even  nine  years  later,  as  he 
mentions  iu  chap,  xxxvii.  38  the  accession  of  Esarhaddou 
to  the  throne  of  Assyria.  The  Book  of  Micah,  who 
had  been  at  that  time  long  dead,  was  doubtless  well 
known  to  the  prophets,  and  especially  to  one  like 
Isaiah,  who  was  so  famous  a  scribe  that  in  his  very 
youth  he  had  been  chosen  to  compile  the  ofiicial 
record  of  Uzziah's  acts  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  22).  It  would 
be  a  matter  of  religious  feeling  with  him  to  tran- 
scribe Micah's  exact  words ;  and  he  does  it  so  care- 
fuUy  as  not  even  to  omit  the  opening  conjunction  and, 
which  in  Isaiah  has  no  meaning,  while  in  Micah  it 
couples  the  quoted  words  with  what  precedes.  And 
thus  Isaiah,  of  whom  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
held  the  very  highest  rank  among  the  prophets  of 
Jerusalem,  prefixed  to  his  prophecy  on  republisliing  it 
the  cry  of  the  simple  villager  of  Moresheth-gath. 

Another  point  of  great  interest  which  the  book  sets 
before  us  is  the  growing  corruption  of  the  prophetic 
order.  In  Samaria  wo  see  the  beginning  of  its  decline 
in  the  days  of  another  Micah,  or  Micaiah,  the  son  of 
Imlah.  Four  hundred  prophets  of  Jehovali  wore  base 
enough  to  promise  Ahab  victory  at  Ramoth-gilead, 
while  withholding  the  fact  that  it  would  be  bought 
at  the  price  of  his  life.  In  Micah's  time  they  had 
simk  oven  in  Judah  to  a  still  lower  level.  In  his  sad 
jjicture  of  the  general  immorality  then  prevalent,  he 
says  that  "  Zion  was  built  with  blood,  and  Jerusalem 
with  iniquity.  The  heads  thereof  judge  for  reward, 
and  the  priests  thereof  teach  for  hire,  and  the  prophets 
thereof  divine  for  money"  (chap.  iii.  10,  11).  The  men 
who  ought  to  have  brought  a  message  from  God  to 
men's  souls  were  prostituting  their  powers  to  mere 
fortune-telling  for  gain.  He  even  accuses  them  of 
exercising  a  sort  of  terrorism  over  men's  minds,  in 
order  to  compel  them  to  give  them  bribes :  "  He  that 
putteth  not  into  their  mouths,  they  even  prepare  war 
against  him"  (ibid.  5).  The  prophets  must  have 
attained  to  great  power  before  this  was  possible,  and 
must  luive  begim  to  use  tlieir  power  for  private  gi'eed. 
And  so  Isaiah,  the  contemporary  of  Micah,  bearing  his 
independent  witness  to  the  decay  of  his  order,  stigma- 
tises "  the  prophet  that  teachoth  lies  "  as  the  very  tail 
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<and  lowest  of  all  bad  men  (Isa.  is.  15).  Priest  and 
pi-opliet,  elsewhere  lie  says,  were  erring  through  strong 
drink  (chap,  xxviii.  7),  and  were  ready  when  the  people 
bade  them  to  prophesy  smooth  things  (chap.  xxx.  10). 

Now  it  was  not  till  this  time  that  there  is  a  word  of 
rebuke  for  the  prophets.  Here  and  there  individuals 
liad  fallen  below  the  level  of  their  office,  but  as  a  class 
they  were  men  who  feared  God  and  truthfully  spake 
His  word.  Prom  Micah's  time  the  false  prophet  is  ever 
foremost  among  the  agents  working  actively  for  Judah's 
ruin,  till  in  Jeremiah's  days  men  who  drew  their  in- 
spiration from  Biud  (Jer.  ii.  8)  were  so  numerous  and 
influential,  that  the  true  prophet  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  a  confederacy  too  powerfid  to  resist.  "  A 
wonderful  and  horrible  thing  is  committed  in  the  land ; 
the  prophets  prophesy  falsely,  and  the  priests  bear  rule 
by  their  means  ;  and  my  jieople  love  to  have  it  so  : 
and  what  will  ye  do  in  the  end  thereof  ? "  (Jer.  v. 
30,  31.) 

To  such  the  very  name  of  Micah  was  a  rebuke. 
Fully  wi-itten  it  is  Micaiah,  or  Micaihu  ( Who  is  like 
unto  Juh  ?} ;  and  the  prophet  himself  in  forcible  words 
calls  attention  to  its  meaning  in  his  noble  description 
of  the  Divine  mercy  with  which  he  closes  his  book 
(cliap.  vii.  18 — 20),  and  which  we  have  quoted  below. 

Now  it  has  often  been  remarked  that  though  elabo- 
rately finished  as  a  poem,  yet  the  prophecy  of  Micah 
reads  like  a  collection  of  extracts,  or  rather  as  if  it 
were  the  condensation  of  all  that  ho  had  been  teaching 
during  long  years  of  active  toil.  And  this  is  even  more 
striking  in  the  original,  because  our  translators  have 
introduced  inferential  particles,  but,  then,  therefore, 
notunthstaiidinij,  where  the  Hebrew  has  only  and. 
From  the  vigour  of  these  short  telling  sentences  it  is 
plain  that  Micah  was  an  orator  of  no  common  eloquence  ; 
but  the  book  itself  we  believe  to  be  a  poem,  containing 
the  substance  of  the  great  sermon  preached  by  Micah 
soon  after  Hezekiah's  accession  to  the  throne.  For, 
though  in  form  disjointed,  there  is  an  essential  unity  in 
the  matter ;  while  the  rhythm  is  not  merely  exact,  but 
elaljoi-ated  with  the  most  rigid  care.  The  whole  divides 
itself  into  three  sections  :  the  first  (chaps,  i.  and  ii.) 
beginning  with,  "  Hear,  all  ye  people ;  "  the  second 
(chaps,  iii. — v.)  beginning  with,  "Sear,  I  pray  you,  0 
heads  of  Jacob  ;  "  the  third  (chaps,  vi.  and  vii.)  begin- 
ning with,  "  Hear  ye  now  tohat  the  Lord  saitli."  In 
these  there  is  not  merely  a  reference  from  time  to 
time  to  what  has  preceded,  but  a  progress  of  thought. 
In  the  fii-st  part  the  corruption  alike  of  Israel  and 
Judah  is  traced  to  the  capitals,  Samaria  and  Jerusalem 
(chap.  i.  5) ;  and  judgment  is  therefore  to  begin  at 
Samaria,  the  very  stones  of  which  are  to  be  poured 
down  into  tho  valley.  But  it  will  not  stop  there,  but 
will  sweep  up  to  the  very  gate  of  God's  people,  even  to 
Jerusalem  (vv.  6—9).  As  Samaria  was  destroyed  in 
the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  and  the  siege  of  it 
began  three  years  previously,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong 
in  concluding  that  the  Book  of  Micah  was  written  very 
soon  after  the  death  of  Ahaz. 

In  the  second  section  the  capture  and  destruction  of 


Jerusalem  are  foretold  with  increased  energy.  It  is  iu 
this  portion  that  we  find  the  prediction  which  wrought 
so  powerfully  upon  the  mind  of  the  king,  and  his 
piinces  and  also  of  Isaiah,  the  great  counsellor  of  Heze- 
kiah's reign.  But  Micah  does  not  rest  content  with 
general  denunciations;  he  predicts  that  not  Nineveh, 
the  then  dominant  power,  but  Babylon  should  be  the 
place  of  Judah's  captivity  (chap.  iv.  10),  thus  forestall- 
ing in  a  remarkable  way  Isaiah's  prophecy  spoken  after 
the  visit  of  Merodach-baladan's  ambassadors.  Yet 
e%-erywhero  else  it  is  the  Assyrian  who  is  described  as 
Judah's  enemy  (chap.  v.  5,  6  ;  vii.  12),  just  as  wo  should 
expect  in  Hezekiah's  reign.  Lastly,  in  the  third  part, 
the  prophet  turns  to  exhortation,  in  which  threatenings 
and  promises  alternate  with  extraordinary  vividness 
and  force. 

And  so,  too,  as  regards  tho  promises.  The  first 
section  ends  with  a  general  prediction  of  future  happi- 
ness:  "  I  wdl  surely  assemble,  O  Jacob,  all  of  thee;  I 
will  surely  gather  the  remnant  of  Israel."  They  are  to 
be  carefully  folded  as  the  sheep  of  Bozrah,  the  strong 
defences  of  which  suggest  their  safety ;  while  the 
hum  of  their  multitudes  bespeaks  their  prosperity  and 
wealth.  There  is  even  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  but 
in  covert  terms.  He  is  described  as  the  "  Breaker" 
chap.  ii.  13),  who  should  break  through  all  hindrances, 
and  prepare  for  them  a  way  by  which  they  may  pass 
onwards  with  their  King,  Jehovah,  at  their  hea  But 
the  second  section  is  full  of  the  most  direct  Messianic 
predictions.  The  mouiitain  of  the  Lord's  house  is  to 
be  established  as  tho  centre  to  which  all  tho  world  shall 
flock  (chap.  iv.  1).  The  law  is  to  go  out  from  Zion, 
that  it  may  be  the  possession  of  the  Gentiles  {ihid.  2). 
Universal  peace  is  to  prevail  [ibid.  3).  Zion  is  to 
thresh  all  nations,  that  the  wheat  may  be  gathered  in 
for  God  (ibid.  13).  Bethlehem  Ephratah  is  men- 
tioned by  name  as  the  birthplace  of  Him  whose  goings 
forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting  (chap. 
v.  2) ;  and  the  remnant  of  Jacob  is  to  be  as  dew  for 
sweetness  and  gentleness  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  but 
as  a  young  lion  among  the  flocks  of  sheep,  to  tear  down 
the  strongholds  of  wickedness,  and  to  trample  tho 
licentiousness  of  heathenism  and  its  false  gods  under 
foot  [ibid.  7,  8). 

In  the  last  section  the  prophet  speaks  chiefly  of  the 
peaceable  fruits  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  Ii  men  wish 
to  be  accepted  they  must  come  unto  God,  not  with 
Jewish  sacrifices ;  still  less  with  those  blood-stained 
Moloch  rites,  in  which  men  gave  their  firstborn  for 
their  transgression,  tho  fruit  of  the  body  for  the  sin 
the  soul.  God  must  now  bo  sought  by  doing  justly, 
by  loving  mercy,  and  by  walking  humbly  with  Him 
(chap.  vi.  6 — 8).  The  penitent  soul  must  now  look 
to  Jehovah,  and  wait  for  the  God  of  its  salvation 
(chap.  vii.  7).  So  will  it  raise  the  anthem  of  praise 
saying,  '■  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee,  that  pardoneth 
inicpiity,  and  passeth  by  the  transgression  of  the  feiu- 
nant  of  his  heritage  ?  he  retaineth  not  his  auger  for 
ever,  because  he  delighteth  in  mercy.  He  will  turu 
again,  he  will  have  compassion  upon  us;  ho  will  subdue 
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our  iniquities  ;   thou  wilt   cast  all  their  sins  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea  "  {ibid.  18,  19). 

It  remains  only  to  add  that  tho  stylo  of  Micah  is 
very  strongly  marked.  He  is  bold  and  lofty  in  thought 
like  Isaiah,  rich  iu  metaphor,  lively  and  animated,  but 
withal  simple  and  chaste  in  his  modo  of  expression. 
But  what  chiefly  characterise  him  are  his  rapid  tran- 
sitions. Persons,  genders,  numbers,  are  suddenly 
changed ;  questions  are  interposed — often  even  dia- 
logues, which  must  be  carefully  noted,  if  we  would  not 
miss  the  sense ;  promises  and  threatenings  follow  close 
ujion  one  another,  and  upbraidings  are  mingled  with 
words  of  mercy.  Everything  denotes  a  man  of  quick 
impetuous  feelings,  of  intense  energy,  of  a  mind  whose 
active  workings  presented  him  at  once  with  the  fuU 
aspect  of  all  the  varied  bearings  of  each  se]Darate  truth. 


I  No  wonder  that  Dr.   Pusey  speaks    of    him  as  "  tho 

I  mighty  prophet,  who  wrought  a  rejieutance  greater  than 
his  great  contemporary  Isaiah ; "  and  yet,  as  tho  same 
authority  has  with  great  labour  proved,  tho  Book  of 
Micah  is  a  finished  poem,  smooth  and  measui'ed  in  the 
flow  of  its  words,  and   with  every  cadence    carefully 

I  attended  to.  To  the  Hebrew,  whose  ear  coiild  take  in 
the  exquisite  beduty  of  these  studied  tones,  the  whole 
must  have  been  as  the  "  veiy  lovely  soug  of  one  that 
liad  a  pleasant  voice,  and  could  pla)-  well  upon  an  instru- 
ment "  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  32).  But  even  more  noble  is  the 
prophet's  moral  teaching.  No  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment strikes  deeper  chords  in   our  nature,  or  strikes 

I  them  with  a  more  masterly  hand  than  that  of  Micah 
the  villager,  but  withal  the  meet  partner  of  Isaiah  in 
revealing  to  mankuad  the  richness  of  evangelic  truth. 


BOOKS    OF    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

THE   EEVELATION'   OF    ST.   JOHN   THE    DIVINE. 

ET    THE    EDITOK. 


'HIS  book,  with  which  the  canon  of  the 
Now  Testament  closes,  stands  in  very 
striking  contrast  with  all  that  have  gone 
before  it.  Its  glowing  and  gorgeous 
imagery,  its  symbolic  visions  of  tho  coming  history  of 
the  world,  are,  as  far  as  that  volume  is  concerned,  abso- 
lutely unique.  And  yet  if  the  method  of  education 
whicli  had  been  begun  under  the  old  covenant  was  to 
reach  its  completion  in  the  new.  if  men  were  to  have 
stamped  with  divine  authority  what  their  yearning  ex- 
pectations might  otherwise  fashion  for  themselves,  it  was 
to  be  expected,  a  priori,  that  it  woidd  not  close  without 
embracing  that  aspect  of  the  trxith  which  took  the  form 
of  an  apocalypse.  The  later  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Ezekiel  and  Daiuel,  in  some  measure  even  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah,  had  seen  such  visions,  shadowing  forth 
the  history  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  tlie  world,  and  the 
coming  of  tlie  Messiah.  One  whose  tlioughts  had  been 
specially  turned  to  then-  prophetic  writings,  to  the 
coming  of  the  Sou  of  Man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven 
(Dan.  vii.  13  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  64),  to  "  the  abomination  of 
desolation  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet"  (Dan. 
ix.  27 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  15),  woidd  bo  led,  wc  may  well 
believe,  to  desire  earnestly  that  lie  too  might  bo  blest 
with  like  manifestations  of  tho  Divine  glorj-.  with  like 
foreshadowings  of  the  future  triumphs  of  the  Divine 
kingdom.  Tlie  Pentecostal  gift  itself  was  connected 
with  seeing  visions  and  dreaming  dreams  (Acts  ii.  17). 
St.  Peter,  liis  friend  and  companion,  had  been  taught 
by  a  vision  the  great  truth  that  ho  was  to  call  no  man 
common  or  unclean.  St.  Paul,  though  he  wrote  no  Book 
of  Revelation,  had  yet  been  the  recipient  of  "visions 
and  revelations  of  the  Lord  "  without  number,  and  had 
been  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven,  and  to  tho  paradise 
of  God  (2  Cor.  xii.  1—4).  In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
1  Corinthians,  in  both  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians, 


especially  in  2  Tliess.  ii.,  we  come  across  the  traces  of  a 
mysteiy  which  had  evidently  passed  before  his  mental 
eye  in  some  trance  or  vision  of  tho  night.  To  the 
prophets  of  the  New  Testament  whose  names  have 
passed  away  unrecorded,  were  revealed  tho  things 
which  eye  had  not  seen,  nor   ear   heard,    which  God 

'  had  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him  (1  Cor.  ii.  9).  It 
was,  if  one  may  so  speak,  the  natural  and  fitting  con- 
summation of  these  scattered  teachings   that    one,  at 

j  least,  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Church  shoidd  be  called 
to  receive  and  to  transmit  an  apocalypse  of  this  nature  : 
and  if  Di^Hine  gifts  are  adapted,  according  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  to  the  character  and  powers  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  given,  we  may  be  bold  to  say 

j  that  there  was  no  one  on  whom  this  gift  was  so  likely  to 
be  bestowed  as  on  tlie  beloved  disciple,  who  had  shared 
tho  secrets  of  his  Master's  heart ;  who  had  been  able  to 
receive  and  record  tlie  higher  teaching,  which  trans- 
cended the  power  of  the  earlier  Evangelists.  The 
idealising  mystic  temperament  which  lives  in  what  to 
others  seem  abstract  terms,  light  and  darkness,  life  .and 
death,  love  and  wi-atli,  is  also  that  wliicli  is  most  readily 
led  to  clothe  its  thoughts  in  symbols,  and  to  shadow 
forth  the  future,  not  in  tlio  form  of  an  anticipated 
chronicle  of  things  to  come,  but  in  mysterious  visions 
and  things  hard  to  be  understood.  It  was  fit  that  the 
beloved  disciple  should  be  taught  in  the  same  way  as 
Daniel,  the  "  man  gi-eatly  beloved,'"  had  been  of  old,  and 
that  lie  whose  sense  of  the  lovo  of  God  and  Christ  was 
clearer  and  deeper  than  that  of  most  others,  should, 
see  that  love  revealed,  both  iu  the  clear  light  of  un- 
mingled  truth,  and  iu  the  rainbow  hues  that  encircled 
the  everlasting  Throne. 

In  writing  tlius  I  have  assumed  that  the  writer  of  the 
Apoealyiiso  was  one  and  the  same  with  the  Evangelist. 
That  identity  has  been  questioned,  however,  both  iu 
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ancient  and  modern  times,  and  in  singularly  opposite 
directions.  Writers  of  the  early  Chm-cli  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  about  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  but  they 
classed  the  Revelation  with  the  Antileyomena,  or  doubt- 
ful books  ^Euseb.,  if.  E.  vii.  25),  partly  becauso  it  was 
not  universally  received,  partly  with  a  method  which 
almost  anticipates  the  "higher  criticism"  of  our  ov.-n 
time,  on  accoimt  of  internal  differences  of  phrase  and 
style.^  The  tendency  of  not  a  few  recent  writers,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  been  to  assign  the  Revelation  to  the 
Apostle,  and  the  Gospel  to  an  unknown  wi-iter  of  the 
second  century,  writing  under  Gnostic  influences.  The 
author-ship  of  tho  Gospel  has  been  discussed  in  its 
jjropcr  place  (Bible  Educator,  Vol.  IV,  page  103), 
and  I  have  brought  together  in  previous  papers  (Vol.  I., 
pages  27  and  97),  a  suiEcient  number  of  coincidences 
of  thought  and  language  between  the  two  books  to 
balance,  and  more  than  balance,  the  alleged  difference  of 
style.  The  hesitation  of  wi-iters  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries  to  receive  the  book  is  tracealjle  to  the  fact  that 
its  mysterious  character  excluded  it,  as  it  has  done 
largely  since,  from  the  public  reading  of  the  Chiu'ch, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  found  in  the  earliest  versions. 
The  existence  of  many  spurious  Revelations,  one  of 
which  retains  a  place  in  our  Apocrypha,  under  the 
title  of  the  Second  Book  of  Esdras,  had  probably  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  hesitation  which  was  shown  in 
receiving  a  book  stamped  with  an  apocalyptic  character. 
The  fact  that  the  liesitation  was  overcome  shows  that 
inquiry  of  some  sort  was  met  by  evidence  that  was 
thought  suificieut — by  the  testimony,  for  example,  of 
the  Muratoriau  fragment  (a.d.  170),  of  Irenseus  (a.d. 
195),  of  TertuUiau,  Hippolytus,  and  Origen ;  and  wo 
may  rest,  I  believe,  in  the  conviction  that  tho  tradition 
of  the  Chiir>.-h  has,  in  this  case,  not  been  mistaken. 

Assuming  St.  John's  authorship,  we  have  to  deter- 
mine, as  far  as  is  possible,  tho  period  of  his  life  to 
which  the  Revelation  belonged.  The  general  belief  of 
the  early  Fathers  who  mention  the  book  at  all,  begin- 
ning with  Irenseus,  assigned  it  to  the  persecution  under 
Domitian  (A.D.  95 — 97),  when,  it  is  said,  the  Apostle  was 
banished  to  Patmos  ;  and  that  is  stiU  the  date  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  commentators.  I  am  constrained, 
however,  to  follow  Ewald,  Renan,  and  other  critics  in 
connecting  it,  not  with  the  persecution  of  Domitian,  but 
with  that  of  Nero.  The  entire  absence  of  any  reference 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  assumption  that  it 
is  still  waiting  for  its  judgment  (Rev.  xi.  8),  seem  con- 
clusive on  this  point.  To  the  argument,  on  which 
Alford  and  others  lay  stress,  that  tho  Nero  persecution 
did  not  extend  beyond  Rome  itself,  it  may  be  replied 
that  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  those  of  St.  Peter,  show 
that  the  Asiatic  Christians  also  were  exposed  at  that 

1  Thus  Dionypiiig  of  Alexandria  is  let!  to  doubt  the  authorship, 
(1)  because  the  writer  of  the  Revelation  names  himself,  and  that 
of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  does  not  ;  (2)  because  the  Gospel  aud 
Epistles  agree  in  their  style  and  language,  in  their  use  of  "  light," 
"  darkness,"  "  life,"  "  truth."  "  love,"  and  differ  from  the  Eevela- 
tiou  ;  (3)  because  the  Epistles  do  not  even  contain  an  incidental 
reference  to  the  Revel;. tion,  such  as  we  find  St.  Paul  making  in 
a  Cor.  xii.  1.     (Euseb.,  His!.  Ecd.  vii.  25.) 


period  to  a  severe  persecution  (see  Bible  Educator, 
Vol.  IV.,  p.  130),  and  that  the  wild  ontbm'st  of  popular, 
as  well  as  imperial,  fury  in  the  capital  was  sure  to  be 
followed  by  a  like  excitement  in  the  provinces,  espe- 
cially in  tliat  which  had  been  for  many  years  the  chief 
scat  of  Christian  propagaudism.  It  was,  we  may  add, 
precisely  at  that  time,  when  Rome  was  reproducing  the 
cruelties,  as  well  as  the  \dces,  of  the  older  Babylon,  that 
the  name  of  tho  city  on  the  Euphrates  was  likely  to 
present  itself  as  the  symbol  of  the  great  city  which 
represented  the  world's  power  as  on  the  side  of  evil ; 
that  men  would  come  to  think  of  it  as  "  drunken  with 
the  blood  of  saints,"  and  as  "  tho  mother  of  harlots  " 
(Rev.  xvii.  5).  The  persecution  of  Domitian  was  com- 
paratively limited  in  its  extent,  and  did  not  present,  as 
that  of  Nero  did,  the  horrors  that  stir  tho  blood,  and 
make  men  look  for  judgment  from  above. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  in  any  detail 
into  the  interpretation  of  the  book.  The  number  and 
variety  of  the  schemes  by  which  men  have  endeavoured 
to  make  it  fit  in  with  the  history  of  the  world  down 
to  the  nineteenth  century  are  enough  to  show  that  its 
mysteries  are  yet  unsolved,  that  as  yet  perhajis  we  are 
hardly  on  the  right  track  to  the  solution.  Briefly  it 
may  be  noted  that  on  the  one  side  there  are  those  who 
hold  that  the  range  of  the  visions  of  the  book  did  not 
extend  very  far  bej-ond  the  horizon  of  the  Apostle's  own 
time,  that  it  was  in  relation  to  the  events  and  fears  and 
hopes  of  that  age  that  he  was  led  to  declare  to  men  tho 
things  that  "must  shortly  come  to  pass."  For  such 
interpreters  days  are  literally  days,  and  not  years. 
Babylon  is  imperial  Rome ;  the  great  judgment  that 
falls  upon  Babylon  is  the  desolation  that  came  upon 
Rome,  the  loss  of  her  majesty  and  power  in  the  inva- 
sion of  the  barbarians.  The  vision  of  the  new  Jeru- 
salem is  the  triumph  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  As 
believing,  in  this  way,  that  the  visions  of  the  future 
which  passed  before  the  seer  of  Patmos  have  already 
received  an  adequate,  though  not  a  literal,  fulfilment, 
this  has  been  called  tho  Pneterist  school  of  interpre- 
tation, aud  is  mainly  represented  by  Grotius,  Ham- 
mond, Bossuet,  Harder,  Ewald,  Lee,  and  Maurice, 
names  sufficiently  wide  apart  from  each  other  to  show 
that  the  method  of  interpretation  is  not  necessarily 
connected  vnth  the  teaching  of  any  church  or  sect.  Ai 
the  opposite  extreme  are  those  wlio  hold  that,  as  no 
series  of  events,  either  in  tho  history  of  the  Roman 
Empu-e  or  in  that  of  modern  Europe,  corresponds 
closely  to  the  series  of  prophetic  visions,  whDe  yet 
those  ^-isions,  being  inspired,  must  of  necessity  receive  a 
literal  fulfilment,  the  whole  book,  with  the  exception  of 
the  messages  to  the  Seven  Churches,  belongs  to  a  time 
even  now  f uttiro,  and  leads  men  to  bo  on  tho  watch  for 
the  signs  of  that  which,  on  this  assumption,  wiU  bo  tho 
beginning  of  the  end.  In  this  view  Babylon  is  neither 
Imperial,  nor,  strictly  speaking.  Papal  Rome— as  she 
has  been,  or  is— but  tho  same  great  city  in  some  new 
aud  as  yet  undeveloped  phase,  as  allied  with  all  forms 
of  superstition  and  ungodliness,  and  brought  into  an 
open  antagonism  to  the  Church  of  God.     When  that 
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conflict  shall  come  the  world  will  see  (so  the  advocates 
of  this  Fiduri:it  system  teU  us)  a  wonderful  and  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  portents  and  visions  of  the  Apoea.ljqjse. 
This  school  of  interpretation  is  less  numerous  than  the 
other,  but  it  has  found  able  representatives  among  our- 
selves In  Dr.  J.  H.  Todd,  Dr.  S.  Maitland,  Mr.  Isaac 
Williams,  and  others. 

Between  the  two  there  is  a  third  school — always  the 
most  numerous,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  at- 
tracting more  popular  interest — whieh  maintains  that, 
though  the  final  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
as  set  fortli  in  the  closing  chapters  of  the  book,  is  still 
future,  the  visions  from  chap.  iv.  onwards  to  the  end 
present  a  continuous  history  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
world  in  their  spiritual  aspects,  corresponding  to  that 
of  mediaeval  and  modern  Em-ope.  Under  this  scheme 
the  days  of  the  prophetic  \'isious  (xii.  6 ;  xiii.  5)  are 
equivalent  to  years,  and,  as  such,  serve  as  the  basis  of  a 
chronological  arrangement  of  events.  We  are  led  onto 
think  of  our  own  time  as  on  the  threshold  of  a  great 
oatastroplie.  As  Imperial  Rome  has  passed  away, 
men  have  found  in  Papal  Rome  the  Baljylon  of  the 
Apocalypse.  She,  too,  is  "  drunken  with  the  blood  of 
the  saints,"  and  is  the  "mother  of  abominations."  It 
cannot  be  wondered  at  that  this  method  of  interpreta- 
tion should  at  all  times  have  been  popidar.  It  appeals 
to  that  desire  to  pierce  the  secrets  of  the  future  which 
is  more  or  less  strong  in  all  men ;  it  temi)ts  the  subtle 
and  the  imaginative  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  on  the 
enigmas  whicli  have  bafiied  others.  Eaeli  thinks  that 
his  scheme  will  be  more  coherent  and  convincing  than 
those  that  have  gone  before  it.  The  drawback  upon  its 
claims  is  that  the  interpreters  are  almost  hopelessly  at 
variance ;  that  history  has  too  often  to  be  written  afresh 
to  make  it  fit  in  with  theii'  schemes  of  interpretation  ; 
that  small  things  become  great,  and  great  small,  as  seen 
in  a  perspective  which  is  quite  other  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  historian.  Each  generation  from  the  tenth 
century  onward  has  thought  of  itself  as  standing  near 
the  end  of  all  things,  and  tlie  triumph  of  the  saints, 
and  the  reign  of  Christ  for  a  thousand  years,  and  has 
heard  tlio  footfall  of  the  coming  Antichrist.  The  broad 
distinction  between  tliose  who  hold  a  pre-millennial  or 
a  post-millennial  Advent  does  but  represent  a  rough 
classification,  within  which  there  are  endless  diversities 
of  detail. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  succeeded  where  so  many 
have  failed,  and  I  confess  myself  unable  to  accept  any 
one  of  these  methods  as  leading  by  itself  to  satisfactory 
results.  All  that  I  can  suggest  to  the  reader  is  the 
probability  that  each  of  them  is  true,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
looked  ou  as  adequate  and  exhaustive ;  that  each  becomes 
false  when  it  is  pushed  beyond  that  limit.  The  visions 
were  meant  to  guide  the  Apostle,  and  those  for  whom 
he  wrote,  in  the  midst  of  the  terrors  and  confusions  of 
their  own  time — the  things  that^were  "  shortly  to  come 
to  pass;"  to  comfort  them  with  the  thoiight  of  the 
triumph  of  God's  righteous  kingdom,  and  of  the  de- 
struction even  of  the  greatest  world-power  that  was 
.opposed  to  it.     So  far,  we  may  seek  the  first  clue  to  their 


interpretation  in  the  liistorical  succession  of  events  after 
the  time  of  Nero.  But  that  triumph  did  not  come  in 
its  fulness,  and  seems  yet  far  off.  The  old  antagonism 
between  the  kingdoms  of  hght  and  darkness  continues, 
and  the  issue,  when  it  comes,  must,  to  all  appearance, 
be  brought  about  by  a  more  tremendous  conflict,  issuing 
in  more  entire  victory.  But  "  Prophecy,"  in  Bacon's 
pregnant  words,  "  hath  springing  and  germinant  ac- 
complishments." and  in  the  interval  between  the  first 
struggle  and  the  last  there  may  bo  many  such  fulfil- 
ments, many  conflicts  and  triumphs,  many  "  days  of 
the  Lord,"  precursors  of  the  last  great  day.  If  this 
should  seem  to  render  the  ijrophecies  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation  too  vague  and  elastic,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  is  precisely  the  way  in  wliich  we  have  learnt 
to  interpret  the  language  of  the  older  prophets.  The 
vision  of  Isaiah  (say,  e.g.  chap,  xl.)  speaks  unmistakably 
of  the  return  from  Babylon,  but  is  not  exliausted  by  it ; 
it  passes  from  that  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and 
received,  as  we  believe,  a  fulfilment  in  the  coming  of 
our  Lord ;  but  neither  did  that  exhaust  it.  It  goes 
beyond  any  glory  which  the  Chm-ch  of  Christ  has  as  yet 
attained  on  earth,  to  the  time  of  the  new  heaven  and 
the  new  earth,  and  tlie  restitution  of  all  tilings.  So,  too, 
to  take  a  yet  liigher  example,  our  Lord's  prophetic 
teaching  in  Matt.  xxiv.  ob\dously  draws  all  its  imagery 
from  the  circumstances  and  incidents  of  the  time,  and 
finds  a  fidfilment  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and, 
as  obviously,  is  not  exhausted  by  that  destruction,  but 
looks  forward  to  a  far-oiJ  Divine  event. 

Prom  tliis  point  of  view,  then,  we  may  hold  that  those 
are  not  wrong  who  study  the  book  in  close  connection 
with  tlie  early  struggles  of  the  Christian  Church,  nor 
those  wlio  look  forward  to  a  glory  yet  to  be  revealed, 
nor  those,  again,  who  in  each  succeeding  age  have  felt 
that  it  liad  a  message  of  hope  and  warning  even  for  them. 
Even  the  darker,  more  perplexing-"'.?nigmas  of  the  book 
find  in  some  measure  a  solution  which  fits  in  with  this 
wider  method  of  study.  The  earliest  and  most  gene- 
rally received  explanation  of  the  mysterious  number  of 
the  Beast,  which  sees  in  the  Greek  arithmetical  value 
of  the  letters  of  the  word  Lafeinos  an  equivalent  to  six 
hundred  aiul  si.i-ty-sU,  has  had,  it  is  clear,  an  applica- 
tion both  to  Imperial  and  Papal  Rome ;  and,  so  far  as 
we  may  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  part  of  Rome 
in  this  world's  history  is  not  yet  extinct,  and  somo 
future  Armageddon  may  see  the  Latin  races  of  Euroi^e 
arrayed  imder  her  leadership  on  the  side  of  antagonism 
to  the  truth. 

Yet  the  chief  value  of  the  book  practically  is,  after  all, 
independent  of  its  predictive  element.  It  has  enriched 
the  devotion  and  the  poetry  of  Christendom  witli  the 
most  glowing  imagery,  with  symbols  of  profouudest 
meaning.  All  that  is  noblest  and  most  beautiful  in  the 
writings  of  Isaiah,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  in  the  ritual  of  Taljer- 
nade  and  Temple,  is  brought  together  by  the  writer 
into  what  has  well  been  called  a  gorgeous  "  mosaic  " 
of  gems,  in  which  all  that  was  most  precious  sparkles 
as  with  a  new  radiance.  No  book  in  the  Bible  has  so 
helped  to  raise  the  thoughts  and  imaginations  of  the 
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p'jor  above  their  commou  life,  and  to  make  them,  more  [  power  if  we  were  to  strike  out  from  tiiein  all  that 
or  less,  unconscious  poets.  The  hymns  of  Christendom  ,  flows  directly  and  indirectly  from  the  Revelation  of 
would  lose  a  largo  portion  of  their   beauty  and  their     St.  John. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW   TESTAMENT. 

THE    EPISTLE    TO    PHILEMON. 

ET    THE    EEV.    T.     TEIGNMOUTH     SHORE,    M.A.,     INCUMBENT   OP   BERKELEY   CHAPEL,    MATPAIR. 


HE  authenticity  of  this  Epistle  has  been 
accepted  invariably  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  Church,  though  some  persons  re- 
ferred to  by  St.  Jerome,'  regarding  its 
subject-maf  ter  as  of  only  private  interest,  questioned  its 
place  as  one  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures.  The  Epistle 
WIS  written  during  the  Apostle's  imprisonment  in  Rome, 
which  is  referred  to  in  verses  9, 10,  and  was  addressed  to 
Philemon,  who  was  a  convert  of  St.  Paul's  (ver.  19),  and 
a  personal  friend  (ver.  13),  and  who,  after  his  conversion 
to  Christianity,  had  exerted  himself  in  deeds  of  active 
Christian  work.  From  the  Epistle  itself  we  discover 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  ^vritten.  A  slave 
named  Onesimus  had  run  away  from  his  master,  Phile- 
mon, having  apparently  first  robbed  him.  This  slave 
came  to  Rome,  and  was  there  converted  by  St.  Paiil. 
Having  remained  with  the  Apostle  for  some  time,  he 
is  at  last  sent  ))ack  by  St.  Paul  to  Philemon;  and  he 
takes  with  him  this  letter,  in  which  the  Apostle  asks 
Philemon  to  receive  him  back,  and  to  forgive  his 
offence.  The  delicacy,  the  tact,  the  Christian  love  with 
which  St.  Paul  does  tliis  are  apparent  in  every  verse 
of  the  Epistle. 

The  Epistle  opens  by  reminding  the  one  to  whom  it 
is  addressed  that  the  writer  is  "  a  prisoner ''  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  so  at  once  awakens  the  reader's  sympathy. 
It  is  addressed  also  to  Apphia,  the  wife  of  Philemon,  as 
vrcll  as  to  Philemon  himself,  and  Archippus,  who  was 
connected  with  the  Church  at  Colossffi,'^  the  residence 
of  Philemon,  and  probably  some  near  relation  of  his.^ 
The  first  seven  verses  are  composed  of  this  address, 
and  of  expi-essions  of  joyous  recollection  of,  and  .sym- 
pathy with,  Philemon ;  and  then,  with  exquisite  deli- 
cacy and  pathetic  power,  the  writer  at  last  introduces 
the  object  of  his  letter:  " Wlierefore,  though  I  might 
be  much  bold  iu  Christ  to  enjoin  thee  that  which  is 
convenient,  yet  for  love's  sake  I  rather  beseech  thee." 
He  reminds  him — so  as  to  melt  his  heart,  before  the 
object,  the  doubtless  hated  object,  of  this  petition  is 
even  mentioned — who  is  the  petitioner,  "such  an  one 
as  Paul  the  aged,  and  now  also  a  prisoner  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Wlio  could  refuse  a  request  from  such  an 
one  as  that?  Even  after  that  with  what  pathos 
the  name  is  introduced :  "  I  beseech  thee  for  imj  son 

>  Pwam.  in  Philem.  3 — 7. 
"  Col.  iv.  17. 

■1  Pbilemon's  son  (Olshauson),  or  only  .in  intimate  friend 
(Cbrysostom — trepiv  Ttva  Vffwr  fpiXui'V 


Onesimus,  whom  I  have  begotten  in  my  bonds."     The 
writer  feels  that  the  mention  of  the  name  of  the  run- 
away and  defrauding  slave,  even  though  introduced  so 
delicately,  will  stir  up  the  old  resentment  of  the  master  ; 
and  St.  Paul  may  have  felt  also  that  possibly  Philemon 
m,ay  have  thought  that  ho  did  not  know  how  badly 
Onesimus  had  treated  his  master — -that  if  he  had  known 
that  he  had  robbed  him,  as  well  as  deserted  him,  Paul 
might  not  have  so  entirely  forgiven  him ;  and  yet  it  is 
a  difficult  thing  to  send  a  letter  by  a  man's  own  hand 
containing  an  exjiression  of  your  knowledge  that  he  is 
a  thief.      The   very  name  of  the  runaway  ('Oi/jjo-'Mos)- 
which  signifies  "profitable,"  suggests  a  pleasant  way 
of  showing  the  writer's  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  his 
wrong,  and  yet  doing  it  in  a  manner  which  can  scarcely 
hurt  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  and  which  by  its  pleasantry 
and  wit  could  stir  up  no  angry  feeling  (but  rather  pro- 
voke a  smile)  in  the  readei',  so  he  writes,  "  I  beseech 
thee  for  my  son  Profitable,  who  in  time  past  was  un- 
profitable to  thee,  but  is  now  profitable  to  thee  and  to 
me."     Then  the  Apostle,  to  show  his  estimate  of  the 
value  of  this  servant,  and  at  the  same  time  his  respect 
for  his  master,  states  that  he  would  gladly  have  kept 
Onesimus   for   his   own    servant,   but    that   he   would 
not  do  so  without  knowing  the  wishes  of   Philemon 
(vv.  13,  14).     With  equal  pleasantry  and  tenderness  he 
speaks  of  the  slave's  ha^'ing  run  away  (ver.  1.5) :  "  For 
perhaps  for  this  reason   he  was  separated  [not  as  in 
A.Y.,  "he  departed,"  thi-owing  any  blame  on  him]  from 
the3  for  a  season,  that  thou  shoiildest  receive  him  for 
ever."     In  fact,  St.  Paul,  with  great  pathetic  pleasantry 
of  expression,  suggests  that  Philemon  is  to  be  a  great 
gainer — "  unprofitable  "  goes  back  as  profitable  ;  he  was 
removed   temporarily   that    he     may   return    "  perma- 
nently;" he  left  as  a  slave— he  returns  as  "a  brother." 
Read  in  the  light  of  the  jireceding,  there  is  scarce  need 
for  comment  on  the  following  (w.  18,  19) :  "  If  he  hath 
wi'onged  thee,  or  oweth  thee  ought,  put  that  on  mine 
account.     I  Paul  have  written  it  with  mine  own  hand, 
I  will  repay  thee :  not  that  I  would  remind  you  that 
yoti  owe  me  your  own  self."     I  cannot  but  think  that, 
finally,  in  verse  22,  there  is  a  "  gentle  reminder  "  to 
Philemon,  that  Paul  hopes  to  see  in  person  the  result 
of  this  Epistle ;  and  that  so,  Philemon  must  not  act 
harshly,  thinking  that  Paul  will  never  know  it  :    "  At 
the  same  time,  prepare  me  a  lodging ;  for  I  trust  that 
througli  your  prayers  I  shall  be  given  unto  you  " — i.e., 
"  shall  come  to  you." 
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This  exquisite  Epistle  is  of  iuestimable  value  in 
showing  tho  practical  manner  in  which  St.  Paul  dealt 
TOth  the  (liificult  and  dangerous  question  of  slavery. 
No  Roman  opponent  could,  after  this  letter  was  written, 
pretend  that  the  teaching  of  Paul  encouraged  ser\'ile 
revolt ;  and  yet  no  timid  or  interested  Christian  could 
point  to  St.  Paul  as  sanctioning  those  featui-es  of 
servitude  which  were  essentially  bad.  To  have  sent 
back  the  runaway  slave  disarmed  hostility  on  the  one 
side  ;  to  make  him  bo  received  as  "  a  brother  beloved  " 
took  away  all  tho  sting  of  slavery  on  the  other.  This 
Epistle,  brief  and  particular  as  it  is,  is  also  of  surijassing 


interest  to  all  admirers  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  as  glring  us  a  larger  glimpse  of  that  side 
of  his  character  which  occasionally  shows  itself  else- 
where'— exhibiting  to  us  the  eloquent  polemic,  and  the 
enthusiastic  apostle,  as  possessed  of  a  heart  as  tender  as 
a  woman's,  and  a  love  profoundly  earnest,  and  intensely 
seUless.  Here  also  we  see  how  St.  Paul  applied  to  tho 
ordinary  actions  of  personal  life  the  same  gi-eat  Christian 
principles  l)y  which  he  sought  to  guide  the  Christian 
Churcli. 

^  Especially  iu  tlie  Epistles  to  the  Coriutliiaus. 
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BY    JIAJOK  WILSON,    E.E. 
SYEIA. 


j^HE  term  "  Syri;i "  is  used  iu  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  denote  the  countiy  lying  between 
the  Tam'us  mountains  on  the  north,  and 
tlic  province  of  Galilee  on  tlie  south,  and 
which  was  Ijounded  on  the  west  by  Phoenicia  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  the  east  by  the  desert.  In 
the  Old  Testament  Syria,  or  Aram,  apjjears  to  have 
extended  to  the  Euphrates,  and  perhaj^s  beyond;  and 
several  of  tho  local  divisions  of  the  country  are  men- 
tioned:— Ai-am-naharaim  ("Syi'ia  of  the  two  rivers"), 
called  Mesopotamia  in  the  Authorised  Version  (Gen. 
xxiv.  10);  Padan,  or  Padan-aram  ("tho  plain  Syria,  or 
the  cultivated  Syria"),  apjiarently  another  name  for  the 
district  of  Aram-n.aharaim;  Aram-dammesek  ("Syria 
of  Damascus"),  iu  2  Sam.  viii.  5  ;  Aram-zobah  ("  Syria 
of  Zobah  "),  Aram  Beth-rehob  ("  Syria  of  Beth-rehob  "), 
in  2  Sam.  x.  6 ;  Aram-maachah  ("  Syria-maachah  "),  in 
1  Chron.  xix.  6  ;  and  perhaps  Geshur  in  Syria  (2  Sam. 
XV.  8).  Aram-naharaim  has  generally  been  identified 
with  that  portion  of  the  Greek  Mesopotamia  which  lies 
between  the  groat  bend  of  the  EujArates  and  the  npper 
Tigris :  but  there  are  several  jiassages  iu  the  Bible — 
especially  those  relating  to  Jacob's  flight  from  Harau — 
tliat  are  difficult  of  explanation  on  this  supjiositiou  ;  and 
we  are  almost  inclined  to  adopt  the  view  of  Dr.  Beke, 
that  the  Aram-uaharaim,  or  Padan-aram,  in  which  Haran 
was  situated,  lay  to  tho  cast  of  Damascus,  between  tho 
rivers  Barada  and  Awaj.  Syria  of  Damascus  was  of 
course  in  the  \'iciuity  of  that  city;  and  we  find  at  a 
later  period,  when  Damascus  had  increased  iu  import- 
ance, that  the  term  Aram  was  applied  to  this  district 
alone.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  precise  locality  to 
tho  other  divisions.  Maachah  and  Geshur  are  men- 
tioned as  being  on  the  borders  of  Argob  (tho  Lcjah)  and 
Bashan  (Deut.  iii.  14  ;  Josh.  xiii.  11 — 13).  Rehob  lias 
been  variously  identified  with  the  upper  Jordan  valley 
and  with  a  district  to  the  north-east  of  Damascus; 
whilst  Zobah,  which  in  the  time  of  Da^nd  was  an  im- 
portant state,  able  to  put  large  armies  into  the  field, 
appeal's  to  have  cxtouded  to  the  Euphrates.     Several 


of  the  towns  of  Zobah  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible — as 
Berothah,  Betah,  and  Helam,  the  scene  of  David's  great 
victory  over  Hadadozer— but  none  of  them  have  yet 
been  satisfactorily  identified. 

Syria  is  naturally  divided  into  three  separate  sections: 
the  district  north  of  the  Orontes,  the  valley  of  .the 
Orontes,  and  the  v.aUey  of  the  Litany  (Leontes).  In 
the  first  district  the  principal  feature  is  tho  mountain- 
range  of  Jawar  Dagh  (Mount  Amauus),  from  five  to 
six  thousand  feet  high,  wliich  divided  Syria  from  Oilicia  : 
running  in  a  southerly  direction  from  its  point  of  junc- 
tion with  the  Taurus  mountains,  and  so  near  the  coast 
as  to  leave  but  a  narrow  strip  of  plain,  the  range  bifur- 
cates at  its  southern  extremity,  throwing  out  one  arm  to 
terminate  abruptly  iu  the  lofty  cliffs  of  Ras  el-Khanzu- 
(Rhesus),  the  other  to  die  away  gi-adually  in  tho  hills  of 
Jebel  Musa  (Pierius),  within  a  few  miles  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontes.  Over  this  wild  district  there  are  only 
two  good  passes — one  near  Bayas,  the  other  at  BeUan, 
south  of  Iskanderun  (Alexandria),  the  port  of  Aleppo, 
by  which  Barnabas  probably  ci'ossed  the  Amanus  ou 
his  way  from  Antioch  "  to  Tarsus,  to  seek  Said."'  East 
of  Mount  Amanus  is  a  liilly  tract,  (hviined  b}'  the  streams 
which  fall  into  the  Lake  of  Antioch,  and  by  tho  river  of 
Aleppo,  the  ancient  Chains ;  beyond  this  lies  the  dry 
uptlaud  of  tho  Syrian  desei-t,  extending  to  the  Euphrates. 

The  second  section  extends  from  Antioch  to  the 
Nahr  cl-Kebir  (Eleuthei-us),  and  throughout  tliis  dis- 
tance runs  the  range  of  Jebel  Nusairiyeh  (Bargylus) 
in  a  southerly  direction,  aud  almost  parallel  to  tho  coast. 
The  range  is  steep  towards  the  Orontes,  on  the  cast, 
whilst  towards  the  west  it  descends  in  low,  irrogidar 
hills,  and  throws  out  several  short  spurs,  one  of  wliich 
terminates  iu  tho  lofty  headland  of  Ras  Akra  (Casius). 
At  the  northern  extremity  of  Bargylus  is  the  secluded 
glen  in  which  Daplme,  the  favourite  resort  of  tho 
luxurious  people  of  Antioch,  was  situated ;  and  at  tho 
southern  end,  on  one  of  the  steep  wooded  hiUs  by  which 
the  range  breaks  down  to  the  level  plain  north  of  tho 
Lebanon,  rise  the  strong  walls  of  the  castle  of  El  Husn, 
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commanding  iu  old  ci-usudiug  days  tlio  great  road  which 
led  from  Hums  and  Hamali  to  the  coast.  East  of  Jebel 
Nusairiyoh,  aud  parallel  to  it,  is  another  range  of 
mountains  of  less  elevation,  extending  from  the  liend  of 
the  Orontes  to  the  south  of  Hamah  ;  and  Ijstween  these 
two  lies  the  rich  valley  of  the  Orontes,  abundantly 
watered  by  the  streams  which  descend  from  the  hills  on 
either  side.  In  the  mountains  of  Niisairiyeh  dwell  a 
strange  people,  whose  creed  is  a  curious  melawje  of 
Idolatry,  Judaism,  Christianity,  aud  Islamism,  aud  who, 
accDrding  to  their  own  tradition,  were  expelled  by  Joshua 
from  Palestine.  They  have  recently  been  visited  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  tlie  American  consul  at  Beirut,  who,  iu 
his  interesting  account,  states  that  they  have  "  preserved 
vestiges  of  the  worship  of  Baal,  the  SyTian  Ajjollo  ;  of 
Astarte,  the  Syrian  Venus ;  of  fire,  aud  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  aud  they  have  also  retained  traces  of'  the 
Jewish  law." 

The  tliird  section  comprises  the  two  great  ranges  of 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  aud  extends  from  the  plain 
of  the  Nahr  el-Kebir  to  tlie  sources  of  the  Jordan.  The 
remarkable  pass  or  plain  to  the  north  of  Li.'banon  which 
connects  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  with  the  coast-plain 
is  not  improbably  tlie  "  entrance  of  Hamath,"  meu- 
tioued  on  several  occasions  as  the  northern  border  of 
the  Promised  Laud.  From  this  plain  the  moimtains 
rise  into  the  lofty  ridge  of  Lebanon,  which  attains  its 
greatest  elevation  in  Jebel  Sunnin,  about  10,000  feet 
high,  and  then  gradually  falls  towards  the  south  until 
it  reaches  the  grand  gorge  of  the  Litany  (Leontes) ;  the 
eastern  declivities  are  steep,  with  few  streams,  and  but 
slight  cultivation ;  whilst  the  western  fall  by  a  geutler 
slope  to  the  sea,  aud  are  carefully  cultivated  b/  a 
hardy  mountain  population,  vrhose  terraced  gardens 
and  picturesque  vUlages  have  frequently  been  com- 
mented upon  by  travellers.  Formerly  the  mountains 
were  thickly  wooded  with  cedar,  cypress,  aud  fir,  but 
these  have  now  in  great  part  disappeared,  leaving  only 
a  few  groves  of  stately  cedars  as  representatives  of 
"  the  glory  of  Lebanon."  The  olive  and  mulberry  are 
assiduously  cultivated,  and  round  the  villages  ai-e  ex- 
tensive vinoji-ards,  producing  wine  which  still  has  a 
certain  reputation  in  the  country.  Tlie  beauty  and 
fertihty  of  "  that  goodly  mountain,  oven  Lebanon,"  are 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Bible,  and  so  is  the  fragrance 
of  its  flowers  aud  vines  (Cant.  iv.  11 ;  Hosoa  xiv.  6). 

The  range  of  Anti-Lebanon  rises  south  of  Hums,  and 
running  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  Lebanon,  attains  its 
culminating  point  in  Moimt  Hcrmou,  at  its  southern 
extremity.  The  range  is  only  mentioned  once  iu  the 
Bible,  as  "  Lebanon  toward  the  sun-rising,"  but  Mount 
Hermon  is  frequently  referred  to  as  a  limit,  and  also  in 
connection  with  its  snow-clad  summit,  which  can  be 
seen  from  so  mauy  points  in  the  Holy  Laud.  From 
Hermon  a  ridge  stretches  out  towards  the  east,  aud 
forma  the  northern  boundary  of  the  rich  plain  of 
Damascus.  Between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  lies 
the  great  plain  of  the  Bukaa— the  Coele-Syri;i,  or  "  the 
hollow  Syi-ia,"  of  the  Greeks— watered  iu  its  northern 
Bortiou  by  the   Orontes,  and   in   its  southern   by  the 


Litany.     The  soU  is  extremely  rich,  aud  produces  fine 
crops  of  grain  aud  abundant  pasturage. 

East  of  Mount  Ainanus,  aud  a  few  miles  only  from 
the  Orontes,  is  the  Lake  of  Antioeh,  formed  liy  the 
waters  of  three  streams,  of  which  the  Kara-Su  is  the 
most  important,  which  drain  the  highland  district  to 
the  north.  The  lake  is  about  forty  miles  in  cu-cum- 
ference,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Orontes  by 
a  stream  also  known  as  the  Kara-Su.  The  Kuweik,  or 
river  of  Aleppo  (Chains),  rises  near  a  tributary  of  the 
Euphrates,  aud  after  flowing  past  Antiocli  loses  itself 
in  a  marsh  not  far  from  the  site  of  Colchis.  The 
Orontes,  the  longest  river  in  Syria,  rises  about  ten 
miles  north  of  Baalbek,  and  flows  northwards  through 
the  fertile  valley  to  the  Jisr  ol-Hadid  (iron  bridge), 
where  it  turns  westward  towards  Antiocli,  and  after 
liasslng  through  a  narrow  gorge  enters  the  coast-plain. 
The  Litany,  rising  not  far  from  the  source  of  the 
Oroutes,  flows  southward  through  the  Bakaa,  which 
gradually  contracts  towards  the  south,  till  the  river 
enters  a  wonderful  chasm  uear  the  village  of  Tuhmur. 
Here  the  precipices  on  either  side  are  no  loss  than  a 
thousand  feet  in  height,  and  the  chanuol  is  so  narrow 
that  it  is  spanned  by  a  natural  bridge.  The  river  after- 
wards pursues  its  way  past  the  Castle  of  Esh  Shukif, 
through  a  deep  rocky  gorge  which  cuts  through  the 
southern  spurs  of  Lebanon,  and  finally  enters  tlie  sea 
through  a  broad  tract  of  meadow  land.  The  Barada, 
which  is  either  the  Abana  or  Pharpar  of  Scripture,  rises 
near  the  northern  end  of  Anti-Lebanon,  aud  flowing 
down  through  the  plain  of  Zebdany,  breaks  through  the 
ridge  on  the  east  by  a  deep  chasm,  the  SukWady  Barada, 
at  the  lower  end  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Abila ;  the  river  then  runs  through  a  beautiful  valley, 
receiving,  en  route,  the  waters  of  the  great  foimtain 
of  Ain  Fijeh,  and  leaves  the  mountains  about  two 
miles  from  Damascus.  Here  the  waters  are  led  off  by 
numerous  aqueducts  aud  canals  for  irrigation,  aud  after 
passing  thi-ough  Damascus  iu  seven  separate  streams, 
they  re-uuite  below  the  city,  and  are  finally  lost  in  the 
lakes  on  the  verge  of  the  great  eastern  desert.  The  only 
other  important  stream  is  the  Awaj,  which  i-ises  amongst 
the  spurs  of  Mount  Hermon,  and  flows  through  the 
plain  of  Damascus  to  a  lake  not  far  from  that  which 
receives  the  Barada.  This  .stream  is  regarded  by  several 
writers  as  one  of  the  two  "  rivers  of  Damascus." 

Amongst  the  mauy  important  places  in  Syria  which 
deserve  a  passing  notice,  few  have  a  greater  interest 
in  oue  sense  than  Seleucia,  the  port  of  Antioeh  whence 
Paul,  accompanied  by  Barnabas,  set  forth  on  his 
first  missionary  journey  (Acts  xiii.  4),  aud  where  he 
probably  landed  on  his  return.  Seleucia  was  not  only 
a  port,  but  a  strong  fortress,  and  the  ruins  are  of  a  very 
remarkable  character.  The  city  stood  at  one  extremity 
of  a  small  but  fertile  plain  to  the  north  of  the  Orontes, 
and  was  built  partly  on  level  ground,  partly  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Mons  Pieria,  from  whicli  it  took  its 
name  of  Seleucia  Pieria.  There  are  many  remains  of 
tlie  city  walls  aud  towers,  but  to  us  the  most  interesting 
ruins  are  those  of  the  harbour  from  which  Paul  sailed. 
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Ou  tho  oiitsido  was  a  kiud  of  basin,  protected  from  the 
provailiug  winds  by  substantial  jetties,  whence  a  passage 
for  the  g-alleys  was  cut  through  the  solid  rock  to  a  canal 
a  hundred  yards  wide,  which  ran  between  walls  of 
massive  masonry  to  the  great  basiu.  This  basin  was  an 
irregular  oval  in  shape,  450  yards  long  and  200  to  350 
wide,  and  its  walls  were  formed  of  largo  hewn  stones. 
Amither  remarkal)lo  work  was  a  great  exicivatiou  more 
than  three  thousand  feet  long,  which,  partly  in  the 
form  of  a  hollow  way,  partly  in  that  of  a  tunnel,  led 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  city  to  the  sea.  Seleucia 
was  built  by  Seleuciis,  the  first  of  tho  Seleucidae,  and 
hero  he  was  buried.  It  was  a  place  of  great  importance, 
and  the  privileges  of  a  free 
city  were  granted  to  it  by 
Pompey. 

About  eighteen  miles 
from  Seleucia  is  Autak'e'i, 
a  small  miserable  place, 
occupying  in  part  the  site 
of  Antioch,  the  magnifi- 
cent capital  of  the  Greek 
kings  of  Syria.  Antioch 
was  beautifully  situated, 
partly  on  an  island, 
and  partly  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Orontes,  im- 
mediately above  the  grand 
gorge  through  wliich  that 
river  forces  its  way  to  the 
sea.  The  city  extended 
over  tho  level  ground,  and 
spread  far  up  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Silpius,  where  the 
grand  old  walls,  with  their 
flanking  towers,  shattored 
by  earthquakes,  still  form 
a  striking  picture  as  they 
wind  along  tho  rugged 
crags  on  the  summit.  The 
walls  are  about  seven  miles 
in  circuit,  and  some  por- 
tions of  them  are  interest- 
ing specimens  of  old  mural 

masonry;  one  gateway — that  through  which  the  Aleppo 
road  passed  out — still  bears  the  name  of  St.  Paul. 
Antioch  was  remarkable  for  the  extent  and  beauty  of 
its  buihlings.  Successive  rulers,  whether  Greek  or 
Roman,  appear  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  oima- 
menting  the  famous  city ;  and  even  foreigners  would 
seem  to  have  contributed  their  share,  for  we  find  Herod 
the  Great  making  a  road,  with  a  colonnade,  from  the  city 
gate  eastward  towards  Aleppo.  Of  all  these  glories 
little  remains  :  earthquakes  and  conquering  hordes  have 
done  their  work  too  surely ;  and  a  change  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  has  left  no  trace  of  the  island  on  which 
many  of  tho  most  magnificent  buildings  were  situated. 
Antioch  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  B.C.  300,  and 
the  site  was  well  chosen,  commanding  easy  access  with 
the  sea  by  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  vrith  Cilicia  by  the 
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Beilan  pass,  with  Mesopotamia  by  way  of  Aleppo,  and 
with  the  rich  plains  of  Coale-Syria  by  the  valley  of  the 
upper  Orontes.  Seleucus,  with  the  view  of  attracting 
settlers  to  his  new  city,  gave  all  tho  inhabitants,  of 
whatever  country,  the  rights  of  citizenship ;  and  the 
Jews,  who  from  the  first  settled  there  in  gi-eat  numbers, 
were  govemied  by  their  own  ethnarch,  and  possessed 
the  same  political  privileges  as  the  Greeks.  Under  the 
Seleucid  kings  the  city  increased  in  size  and  splendour, 
and  its  contact  with  Jewish  history  at  this  period  is 
several  times  mentioned  in  tho  books  of  Maccabees.  It 
is,  however,  in  connection  with  the  Apostolic  Church, 
and  the  early  progress  of  Christianity,  that  Antioch 
possesses  its  chief  inte- 
rest. On  the  dispersion 
of  the  Christians  from 
Jerusalem,  at  the  death  of 
Stephen,  certain  "  men  of 
Cyprus  and  Cyi'ene"  camo 
to  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  20), 
and  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  the  Grecians,  founded 
the  first  Gentile  church. 
The  success  that  attended 
their  efforts  soon  became 
known  at  Jerusalem,  and 
Barnabas  was  sent  tc 
strengthen  and  couflni 
the  infant  church.  It  w.-i 
soon  after  this  that  Paul, 
who  had  been  brought  to 
Antioch  by  Barnabas 
(Acts  xi.  25,  26),  first  com- 
menced  his  regular  minis- 
terial work,  and  that  the 
disciples  received  the  name 
of  Christians.  During  the 
joint  ministry  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  Agabus  and 
other  prophets  who  came 
from  Jerusalem  foretold 
the  famine,  and  alms  were 
collected  and  sent  to  the 
poorer  brethren  in  Judffia. 
It  was  from  Antioch  that  Paul  started  on  his  first 
missionary  journey;  and  here  he  returned  to  give 
an  account  of  his  labours  (Acts  xiv.  27).  At  the  same 
place  he  commenced  and  ended  his  second  journey; 
and  it  was  also  the  starting-point  of  the  third  journey. 
The  only  other  incidents  connected  with  the  Apostolic 
Church  are  the  visit  of  some  Judaising  teachers  from 
Jerusalem,  who  disturbed  the  Church  until  the  questions 
at  issue  were  settled  by  tho  council  at  Jerusalem  (Acts 
XV.  1 — 31) ;  the  contention  between  Barnabas  and  Paid 
(Acts  XV.  38,  39),  and  between  Paul  and  Peter  (Gal. 
ii.  11—21).  Dui-ing  the  first  four  centuries  Antioch 
continued  to  be  an  important  centre  for  Christian  pro- 
gress ;  and  amongst  the  many  eminent  names  connected 
with  the  city  we  may  mention  those  of  Ignatius  and 
Chrysosfom.     The  gradual  decay  of  Antioch  is  due  to 
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several  causes — the  founding  of  Constantinople,  the 
ravafes  of  earthquakes — three  of  which  ■svcro  of  such 
violence  as  almost  to  destroy  the  town  on  each  occasion 
— and  the  various  sieges,  especially  that  of  Chosroes,  the 
Persian,  by  whom  the  city  is  said  to  have  been  left 
utterly  desolate. 

Almost  due  east  of  Antioch,  on  the  verge  of  the 
eastern  desert,  is  Aleppo,  the  ancient  Bercea,  containing 
a  large  population,  of  which  rather  more  than  one-fifth 
ai-o  Christians.  Aleppo  was  at  one  time  identified 
■\vith  the  Helbon  of  Ezek.  xxvii.  18,  but  the  site  of  this 
place  was  found  by  Professor  Porter  near  Damascus. 
Aleppo  is  on  the  highway  between  Mesopotamia  and 
Palestine  ;  and  the  Ai'abs  have  a  tradition  that  Abraham, 
on  his  way  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  pitched  his  tent  on  the 
castle  hill,  and  remained  there  some  years,  gi^-ing  of 
his  abundance  to  the  poor  of  the  district.  The  country 
to  the  south-west  of  Aleppo,  as  well  as  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  is  studded  with  the  ruins  of  towns  and  -s-illages, 
many  of  them  containing  very  perfect  remains  of  early 
Christian  churches,  and  other  important  buildings  ;  Ijut 
there  is  no  place  of  special  Biblical  interest  until  we 
rcaoli  Hamah  (Hamath). 

The  position  of  Hamath,  in  a  narrow  jjortion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Orontes,  about  midway  between  the  source 
of  that  river  and  the  bend  which  it  makes  above  Antioch, 
was  of  no  slight  importance,  for  it  commanded  the 
valley,  and  the  great  road  from  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  passed  down  it ;  and  it  may  almost  be 
called  the  northern  "  key  "  of  Palestine.  A  place  so 
situated  must  natui'ally  have  been  the  scene  of  stirring 
events,  and  we  find  it  frequently  alluded  to  in  connection 
with  military  operations.  Hamath  is  mentioned  in 
most  of  the  passages  of  the  Bible  which  relate  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Promised  Land;  and  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  incliuled  in  the  kingdom 
of  Solomon,  who  built  "  store-houses  "  there,  possibly 
with  the  ^■iew  of  facilitating  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  East.  On  the  death  of  Solomon,  Hamath 
recovered  its  independence,  and  appears  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  of  900  B.C.  as  a  separate  state  in  alliance 
with  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  and  the  Phojuicians,  but 
it  was  retaken  by  Jeroboam  II.,  who  appears  to  have 
dismantled  the  place.  Its  subsequent  capture  by  the 
AssyrLans  is  alluded  to  in  the  well-known  speech  of 
Rabshakeh  (2  Kings  xviii.  34 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  13).  The 
modern  town  of  Hamah  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Orontes. 
and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  number  of  large  wheels 
which  raise  water  to  the  houses  and  gardens  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town.  The  castle,  which  stood  on  a  mound 
in  the  centre  of  Hamah,  has  entirely  disappeared ;  and 
so  have  all  other  remains  of  ancient  Hamath,  except 
some  remarkable  inscriptions  which  have  recently  been 
discovered,  and  have  hitherto  resisted  every  effort  to 
decipher  them. 

Proceeding  southward  up  the  valley  of  the  Orontes, 
wo  pass  Zifruu,  perhaps  tlie  Ziphron  of  Numb,  xxxiv.  9  ; 
Hums  (Emesa),  the  home  of  Longinus ;  Riblah,  where 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  encamped  when  Jerusalem  was 
taken,  and  where  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  were  slain,  and 


Zedekiah's  own  eyes  put  out  (2  Kings  xxv.  6,  7)  in 
presence  of  the  great  conqueror ;  ;md  reach  the  strange, 
solitary  monument  of  Hurmul,  situated  on  rising  ground, 
which  commands  a  'S'iew  down  the  Orontes  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Bukaa  on  the  other.  Here,  probably, 
the  "  land  of  Hamath  "  terminated,  and  Ccele-Syria,  ("the 
hollow  Syria ''),  the  deep  valley  between  the  ranges  of 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  commenced.  About  two 
miles  from  tho  monument  is  the  great  soiu'ce  of  the 
Orontes,  Ain  el-Asy,  perhaps  the  Ain  (fountain)  of 
Numb,  xxxiv".  11 ;  one  of  the  points  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Promised  Land. 

The  most  interesting  place  in  the  Bnkaa,  or  Ccele- 
Syria,  is  Baalbek  (Heliopolis),  where  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  ruins  have  for  centuries  attracted  the 
notice,  and  excited  the  admiration  of  travellers.  Baalbek 
lias  apparently  no  Biblical  history,  though  the  gi'and 
masoniy  of  the  platform  would  seem  to  be  of  far  older 
date  than  the  period  of  the  Antonines,  to  whom  the 
temples  are  due.  The  principal  bxiildings  are  the  three 
temples  ;  the  first,  or  "great  temple,"  of  which  only  .six 
columns  and  a  few  other  small  portions  remain,  stood 
on  an  artificial  platform,  which  appears  never  to  have 
been  completed.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  temple 
was  a  large  rectangular  court,  440  feet  long  and  370 
wide,  surrounded  by  recesses  and  niches,  with  a  rich 
ornamentation  of  fruit,  flowers,  &c. ;  in  front  of  this, 
again,  was  an  octagonal  court,  whence  a  triple  gateway 
led  to  the  portico,  and  a  broad  flight  of  steps.  The 
second,  or  Temple  of  Jupiter,  stands  on  a  platform  of 
its  own,  on  a  lower  level  than  tho  great  temple,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  strikmg  ruins  in  Syria.  It  is  larger 
than  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  richly  and  profusely 
ornamented.  The  third  temple  is  circular  in  form,  and 
built  in  a  similar  style.  In  the  platform  under  the 
great  temple  are  the  three  enormous  stones  from  which 
the  temple  derived  its  name  of  Trilithon.  Each  of  tho 
stones  is  over  sixty  feet  in  length  and  thirteen  feet  in 
height,  and  they  are  built  into  the  wall  at  a  height  of 
twenty  feet  above  the  groimd  (see  page  304).  There 
is,  however,  in  the  quarries  a  much  larger  stone,  the 
dressing  of  which  was  never  finished ;  it  is  no  less 
than  68  feet  6  inches  long,  14  feet  1  inch  thick,  and 
from  14  feet  to  17  feet  6  wide.  The  quarries  would 
appear  to  have  been  abandoned  whilst  some  large 
building  was  going  on,  as  there  are  numbers  of  large 
stones  but  half  quarried;  and  this  enables  us  to  see 
pretty  clearly  the  method  of  working.  In  the  great 
rectangular  court  of  tho  temple  may  still  be  seen  tho 
foundations  of  tho  large  church  built  by  Theodosius 
towards  the  close  of  tho  fourth  century,  when  he  de- 
stroyed the  temple.  Two  of  the  apses  are  nearly  perfect, 
and  they  are  at  the  western  end  of  the  church,  an 
arrangement  necessitated  by  the  position  of  the  great 
temple,  and  the  desire  to  m.ake  use  of  the  grand  entrance 
by  which  the  court  was  reached. 

Prom  Baalbek  a  road  leads'  across  the  range  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  to  Damascus ;  and  following  this  we  reach  the 
fine  gorge  of  Suk  Wady  Barada.  where  the  Barada 
breaks  through  the  mountain  barrier.     The  cliffs  rise 
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precipitously  on  either  side,  and  high  up  on  the  left 
bank  is  a  deep  cutting  in  the  rock,  which  marks  the 
eoui-se  of  the  old  Roman  road.  In  the  cutting  there 
is  a  tablet  containing  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that 
the  road  which  had  been  carried  away  by  the  river  was 
re-made  by  the  Emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius 
Varus ;  and  that  the  mountain  was  cut  through  by 
Jidius  Verus,  legate  of  Sp'ia,  at  the  cost  of  the  people 
of  Abilene ;  and  immediately  below  the  gorge  are  the 
ruins  of  the  old  city  of  Abila,  commanding  a  beautifid 
view  down  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Barada.  There  is 
little  left  save  a  number  of  rock-hewu  tombs,  fragments 
of  columns,  and  rude  foundations,  and  the  name  itself 
has  disappeared,  unless  it  lingers  in  the  Kabr  Habil 
(Abel's  tomi)),  which  lies  on  a  hill  above  the  ruins,  and 
is  no  less  than  thirty  feet  long.  Abila  was  the  capita! 
of  the  tetrarchy  of  Abilene,  which  is  mentioned  in 
Luke  iii.  1.  Still  following  the  road,  we  pass  the  great 
spring  of  Aiu  Fijeh,  bursting  forth  at  the  foot  of  a 
oliil  on  which  stands  a  ruined  temple,  and  reach  the 
village  of  Dumah,  whence  a  short,  steep  ascent  over  a 
barren  limestone  hill  leads  to  the  Kubbet  en  Nasr. 
Immediately  on  reaching  the  crest  of  the  hiU  a  view 
meets  the  eye  which  once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten ; 
it  is  one  of  thoso  views  which  impresses  itself  at  once 
on  the  mind,  and  ever  afterwards  lingers  in  the  memory ; 
a  scene  so  beautiful  that  Mahomet,  whilst  still  a  camel- 
driver  from  Mecca,  is  said,  after  gazing  upon  it,  to  have 
turned  away  without  entering  the  city,  mth  the  ex- 
pression, '•  Man  can  have  but  one  paradise,  and  my 
paradise  is  fixed  al)ove."  The  general  features  of  the 
view  have  been  well  caught  by  Dean  Stanley,  who 
observes,  "  Ear  and  wide  in  front  extends  the  level 
plain,  its  horizon  bare,  its  lines  of  surrounding  hUls 
bare,  all  bare  far  away  on  the  road  to  Palmyra  and 
Bagdad.  In  the  midst  of  this  plain  lies  at  our  feet 
the  vast  lake  or  island  of  deep  verdm-e,  walnuts  and 
apricots  waving  above,  corn  and  grass  below ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  this  mass  of  foliage  rises — striking  out  its 
white  arms  of  streets  hither  and  thither,  and  its  white 
minarets  above  the  trees  which  embosom  them— the 
city  of  Damascus.  On  the  right  towers  the  snowy 
height  of  Hermon  overlooking  the  whole  scene;  close 
behind  are  the  sterile  limestone  mountains ;  so  that  one 
stands  literally  between  the  living  and  the  dead."  All 
this  wealth  of  verdure  is  due  to  the  Barada,  which, 
scattered  over  the  plain  in  coiintless  riUs,  gives  life  to 
the  thirsty  soil ;  aud  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  pecidiar 
position  of  tlie  city  we  may  see  the  cause  of  the  remote 
antiquity  of  Damascus.  Here,  at  a  very  early  period,  a 
great  centre  for  trade  arose  ;  caravans  passing  through 
from  Tj're  aud  the  sea-port  towns  by  way  of  Palmyra 
to  Assyria  and  the  east ;  whilst  in  Ezckiel  we  have  an 
allusion  to  tlie  commercial  intercourse  with  Tyi-e,  whence 
manufactured  articles,  "  the  multitude  of  the  wares  of 
thy  making,"  were  received  in  return  for  "  wine  of 
Helbon  and  white  wool." 

Amongst  the  many  interesting  ruins  which  Damascus 
contains  we  may  notice  the  old  Roman  wall,  with  its 
square  towers,  on  which  the  circular  towers  of  the  pre- 


sent wall  stand,  and  the  eastern  city  gate,  Bab  Shurky, 
a  fine  old  Roman  gateway,  consisting  of  a  central  arcli 
aud  two  side  ones.  The  central  and  southern  entrances 
are  now  closed,  and  all  the  traffic  of  the  city  passes 
thi'ougli  the  northern  gate,  which  is  only  ten  feet  wide. 
This  gateway  is  of  special  interest,  as  from  remains 
found  at  different  periods  vritliiu  the  city,  it  appears  to 
have  opened  into  one  of  those  grand  streets  lined  with 
columns  which  form  such  au  important  feature  of  the 
larger  towns  of  Palestine,  and  mai-ked  the  lino  of  the 
great  military  road.  In  this  case  we  may  well  believe 
that  the  current  tradition  is  correct  which  identifies  tbo 
street  with  the  "  Via  Recta,"  or  "  street  called  Straight " 
of  Acts  ix.  11.  At  one  point  in  the  wall  is  shown  tho 
place  whence  St.  Paid  was  let  down  in  a  basket  (2  Cor. 
xi.  33),  and  not  far  from  it  the  tomb  of  St.  George,  tlia 
porter  who  assisted  him  in  his  escape,  as  well  as  the 
place  where  the  "great  light  suddenly  shined  from 
heaven  "  (Acts  ix.  3).  It  may  bo  remarked  that  this 
site  is  shown  on  the  east  of  the  city,  whilst  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  entered  it  from  the  west.  There  is  na 
indication  in  the  Bible  of  the  exact  locality  at  which 
St.  Paul  was  converted,  except  that  it  was  as  "lie  came 
near  Damascus  ;"  aud  we  would  gladly  believe  that  tho 
site,  identified  by  an  earlier  tradition,  near  the  village 
of  Juneh,  is  correct,  for  at  this  point  a  traveller  along 
the  Romau  road  from  the  Jordan  obtains  his  first  %-iew 
of  Damascus  aud  its  richly-cultivated  plain,  a  view 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  sti'iking  and  extensive  than  the 
more  celebrated  view  from  the  Kubbet  en  Nasr.  Within 
the  city  walls,  the  most  interesting  building  is  the  gi-eat 
mosque,  which  contains  many  traces  of  the  changes 
which  it  has  passed  through.  It  is  not  imi^ossible  that 
on  this  site  once  stood  the  house  of  Rimmon,  to  wliick 
Naaman  had  to  accompany  his  master  (2  Kings  v.  18) ; 
but  the  earliest  date  to  which  any  of  the  existing  remains 
can  be  assigned,  is  that  of  the  Seleucid  kings.  This 
temple,  of  which  a  large  fragment  can  stiU  be  seen,  was 
succeeded  by  a  building  richly  ornamented  in  the  stylo 
of  the  Baalbek  temi^les,  wliich  was  converted  into  a 
church,  and  afterwards  turned  into  a  mosque.  Curiously 
enough,  over  one  of  the  doors  the  Moslems  have  left 
the  old  Christian  inscription,  "  Thy  kingdom,  O  Christ, 
is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  Thy  dominion  ondureth 
throughout  all  generations."  Some  of  the  private 
houses  at  Damascus  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and 
taste  displayed  in  the  decoration  of  their  interiors,  but 
oxtenially  all  have  the  same  character.  No  windovfs 
look  towards  the  streets,  which  have  an  extremely  duU 
appearance,  the  bare  walls  being  only  broken  by  the  low 
doonvays  which  open  into  the  narrow  winding  passages 
that  give  access  to  the  courts  of  the  houses.  The  courts 
vary  in  size,  but  nearly  all  of  them  are  paved  with 
marble,  and  watered  by  one  or  two  foimtains,  and  liave 
numbers  of  orange,  lemon,  or  citron  trees  growing  in 
them.  All  the  dwelling-rooms  look  into  the  court,  and 
some  in  the  older  houses  have  beautifully  carved  ceilings 
of  wood,  and  have  the  sides  of  their  walls  tastefully 
decorated  with  inlaid  work. 

Damascus   is   first   mentioned  in  the  Bible  in  con- 
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iiuetiun  witli  Eliezer,  the  steward  of  Abraliain,  who  was 
;i  native  of  the  city  (Gcu.  xv.  2).  "We  have  but  slight 
iiidieatiou  iu  the  Bible  of  auy  stay  made  by  Abraham  at 
Damascus,  but  several  traditions  are  supplied  from  other 
sources,  one  to  the  effect  that  Abraham  lived  some  time 
at  Damascus,  and  was  king  of  that  place  before  entering 
the  Pronused  Laud.  At  Burzeh  a  small  cave  is  shown 
as  the  "  Place  of  Abraham,"  and  the  village  of  Jobar  is 
said  to  occupy  tho  site  of  Hobah,  to  which  Abraham 
pursued  the  kings  (Gen.  xiv.  15).  During  the  reign  of 
David  we  find  the  "  Syrians  of  Damascus  "  taking  part 
with  Hadadczer,  kiug  of  Zobah,  in  the  war  against 
David,  but  they  were  completely  defeated,  and  David 
"  put  giu-risons  in  Syria  of  Damascus,  and  the  Syrians 
became  servants  to  David,  and  brought  gifts  "  ("2  Sam. 
viii.  6). 

In  Solomon's  roign,  Bczon  made  himself  master  of 
Damascus,  and  "  was  an  adversaiy  to  Israel  all  tho  days 
of  Solomon  "  ^1  Kings  xi.  25).  After  the  scimration  of 
the  ten  tribes,  the  kings  of  Damascus  were  continually 
at  war  with  one  or  other  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
tlie  kingdom  of  Israel  was  invaded  by  them  on  several 
occasions.  In  the  reign  of  Joash,  however,  some  success 
attended  the  arms  of  tho  northern  kingdom,  for  he  is 
said  to  have  beaten  "  Hazael  thrice,  and  recovered  the 
cities  of  Israel;"  whilst  his  successor,  Jeroboam  II., 
is  reported  to  have  "recovered  Damascus"  (2  Kings 
xiii.  25;  xiv.  28).  At  last  an  attempt  on  tho  part  of 
the  kings  of  Damascus  and  Israel  to  depose  Ahaz,  king 
of  Judah,  induced  the  latter  to  apply  to  the  Assyrians 
for  assistance.  That  aid  was  given ;  Reziu,  kiug  of  Syria, 
slain,  and  the  city  of  Damascus  destroyed — "  taken  away 
from  being  a  city , "  and  made  "  a  ruinous  heap  "  ( Isa. 
xvii.  1).  It  was  some  time  before  the  city  recovered  its 
former  prosperity,  Ijut  during  the  Persian  period  it  was 
known  as  the  most  flourishing  place  in  Syiia.  We  have 
no  space  to  enter  more  particularly  into  the  history  of 
Damascus,  and  its  many  points  of  contact  with  Jewish 
history,  as  well  as  with  that  of  Assyria,  as  recorded  in 
tho  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  will  only  draw  attention 
to  the  state  of  Damascus  at  the  period  of  St.  Paul's 
visit,  when  "  the  governor  imder  Aretas  the  king  kept 
the  city  of  the  Damascenes  with  a  garrison"  (2  Cor.  xi. 
32).  This  Aretas  was  one  of  the  line  of  Nabathsean 
princes  who  reigned  at  Bosrah,  in  the  Haurau,  from 
about  100  B.C.  to  the  Roman  conquest  iu  109  A.D.,  and 
who  frequently  pushed  their  arms  as  far  as  Damascus. 
The  name  of  Aretas,  under  the  form  Harethath-PhUo- 
domus,  occurs  on  a  gateway  in  Bosrah,  as  well  as  that 


of  his  son  Malchus,  who  assisted  Vespasian  during  the 
Jewish  war.  On  the  death  of  Tiberius,  37  a.d.,  tho 
government  of  Syria  was  much  neglected,  and  it  was 
apparently  at  this  time  that  Aretas  gained  possession 
of  Damascus,  and  held  it  under  an  othnarch ;  the  date 
of  St.  Paul's  escape  Ijeing  usually  fixed  at  39  A.D. 

In  a  wild  glen  high  up  in  Anti-Lebanon,  and  not 
many  miles  from  Damascus,  is  Helbon,  which  Professor 
Porter  has  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  the  Helbon  men- 
tioned by  Ezekiel.  The  whole  surroimding  cauntry  is 
rich  in  vines  and  olive-trees,  and  the  wine  is  still  said 
to  be  of  a  superior  quality.  East  of  Damascus,  ou 
the  plain,  is  a  curious  artificial  mound,  apparently  of 
Assyrian  origin,  whence  a  stone  slab,  on  which  a  stand- 
ing figure  is  represented,  was  obtained  and  placed  by 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  Further  east,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  or 
marsh  in  which  the  Barada  loses  itself,  is  tho  village  of 
'•  Harran  of  the  Columns,"  so  called  from  the  remains 
of  an  old  temple  which  can  bo  seen  for  a  long  distance 
towering  over  the  plaui.  This  place  Dr.  Beke  has 
identified  with  the  Harran,  whence  Jacob  fled,  which  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the  patri- 
archs ;  and  he  cites  in  support  of  his  views  the  account 
of  Jacob's  flight  and  Labau's  pursuit,  which  is  given 
in  the  Bible.  Dr.  Beke  also  supposes  that  the  space 
between  tho  Barada  and  Awaj  is  the  Aram-naharaim, 
or  Mesopotamia  of  the  Bible ;  and  we  think  that  his 
arguments  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  answered. 

In  conclusion,  we  woidd  add  a  few  notes  from  Cajitaiu 
Warren's  account  of  the  summit  of  Hermon,  which, 
from  its  pre-eminence  amongst  the  liigh  places  of  Syria, 
must  have  been  the  scene  of  an  ancient  worship.  At 
the  top  is  a  plateau,  comparatively  level,  with  two  small 
peaks  lying  north  and  south  of  each  other,  and  about 
400  yards  apart ;  whilst  to  the  west,  at  a  distance  of  GOO 
yards,  is  a  third  peak.  These  three  are  nearly  the  same 
height,  and  together  form  the  summit  of  Hermon.  "  On 
the  northern  and  western  peaks  no  ruins  could  be  found, 
....  but  on  the  southern  peak  there  is  a  hole  scooped 
out  of  the  apex ;  the  foot  is  surroimded  by  an  oval  of 
hewn  stones ;  and  at  its  southern  end  is  a  sacellmn,  or 
temple,  nearly  destroyed."  This  sacellmn  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  numerous  temples  on  the  western 
slopes  of  Hermon,  and  may  have  been  intended  for  a 
different  form  of  worship.  The  view  from  the  summit 
is  grand  and  instructive,  embracing  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Holy  Land,  which  lies  far  below,  spread 
out  like  a  gigantic  relief  map. 
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FEW  fleshy  plants,  allied  to  our  common 
stonecrop,  are  indigenous  to  Palestine, 
flourishing  in  the  most  arid  localities. 
These  are,  however,  not  referred  to  in 
the  Bible,  and  need  only  a  passing  allusion  here.  They 
are  species  of  Sedum,  Umbilicus,  &c.,  and  with  them 
may  bo  mentioned  two  saxifrages  and  a  Mesembryan- 
themum.  This  last  plant  {M.  iiodiflorum,  Linn.)  De 
Saulcy  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and,  ob- 
serving the  hygrometric  properties  of  its  fruits,  the 
dried  capsules  of  which  open  when  moistened  by  the 
rain  or  moisture,  and  close  again  when  dry,  he,  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  established  that  it  was  the  real  rose  of 
Jericho.  His  friend,  the  Abbe  Michon,  believing  that 
this  remarkable  plant  was  as  new  to  science  as  it  was 
to  the  traveller,  founded  for  it  a  new  genus,  dedicated 
to  Do  Saulcy,  and  named  it  Suulcya  ]iierichuntica. 
(De  Sauley's  Journey,  vol.  i.,  p.  512.) 

The  Umbelliferce  are  a  large  group  of  herbs,  easily 
recognised  by  their  numerous  small  flowers  arranged 
in  umbels.  In  Palestine,  as  in  Britain,  they  form  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  wild  flowers  of  the  pas- 
tures and  waste  places.  Different  kinds  of  the  grey 
and  spiny  sea-holly  {Eryngium)  grow  on  tlie  shores 
of  Syria  and  in  arid  localities  in  the  interior,  while 
species  of  Fceniculum,  Pinipinella,  Biipleunivi,  Scandi^;, 
Daunis,  &e.,  occur  in  the  pastures,  and  CEiuinthc  and 
Helosciadiiim  are  found  in  wet  places  like  the  Sea  of 
Galileo  and  the  Jordan.  Many  Mediterranean  forms 
of  the  order  are  met  with  which  have  no  representatives 
in  Britain.  Few  of  the  plants  of  this  order  are  remark- 
able either  for  their  beauty  or  their  economic  value,  and 
they  are  consequently,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cul- 
tivated species,  not  referred  to  in  the  Bible.  These 
species  avo  the  cumin,  dill,  and  coriander — all  of  them 
extensively  used  as  spices  still,  as  they  were  by  the 
Hebrews,  because  of  tho  essential  oil  contained  in  the 
fruit.  Tho  cumin  (Cuinitium  sativum,  Linn.)  was  as 
carefully  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  in  plouglied  fields,  as 
a  crop  of  cereals,  and  the  fruits  (popularly  but  erro- 
neously called  seeds)  were  easily  separated  from  their 
stalks  by  beating  with  a  rod  (Isa.  xxviii.  25,  27).  Tlie 
Saviour  charges  the  hypocritical  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
with  punctiliously  tithing  the  cumin  and  dill,  which  are 
only  inferoutially  included  in  tho  Levitical  law,  while 
they  omitted  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith  (Matt,  xxiii. 
23).  The  passage  referred  to  contains  the  only  refer- 
ence to  dill  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures.  The  trans- 
lators of  our  Authorised  Version  correctly  translated 
&vri9ov  by  "  ddl,"  but  placed  tho  word  in  the  margin, 
while  they  inserted  the  name  of  a  different  plant, 
"  anise,"  in  the  text.  Tho  coriander  is  mentioned  only 
in  the  description  given  of  the  manna  miraculously 
provided  for  the  Israelites    during  their  wilderness 


wandering.  This  plant  was  cultivated  in  Egypt,  tho 
fruit  being  bruised  to  mix  as  a  spice  with  bread ;  and 
thus  being  familiar  to  tho  Jews,  they  compared  the 
unknown  substance,  as  regards  both  its  form  and 
colour,  to  the  coriander  seed  (Exod.  xvi.  31 ;  Numb. 
xi.  7). 

The  milky  gum-resin  exuded  from  the  stem  of  Gal- 
hanum  officinale,  Don,  was  one  of  tho  ingredients  of 
tho  perfume  for  tho  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxx.  31),  as 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Birdwood  (Bible  Educator,  Vol. 
II.,  p.  151).  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Persia,  and  is 
not  found  in  Palestine.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
rosh  ((TNI)  occurring  several  times  in  the  Bible,  and 
generally  translated  "gall"  or  "bitterness,"  is  a  plant. 
In  one  jjassage  it  is  rendered  "hemlock."  "  Judgment 
springeth  up  as  hemlock  in  tho  furrows  of  the  field " 
(Hos.  X.  4).  It  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  a  root 
meaning  poison,  and  to  indicate,  therefore,  a  poisonous 
plant.  Celsius  and  others,  with  tho  translators  of  our 
version,  have  referred  it  to  the  poisonous  hemlock. 
Darnel,  nightshade,  henbane,  centaury,  and  other  plants 
have  also  been  suggested,  but  there  are  no  materials  to 
guide  to  any  certain  judgment  as  to  the  plant  intended. 
Tho  same  may  be  said  of  pantutg  (as),  an  article  of 
commerce  sold  to  the  Tyriaus  by  the  Jews,  and  men- 
tioned only  in  one  passage  in  Ezekiel ;  "  Judah  and  the 
land  of  Israel,  they  were  thy  merchants ;  they  traded  in 
thy  market  wheat  of  Miuuith,  and  Pannag,  and  honey, 
and  oil,  and  balm  "  (xx\'ii.  17).  The  translators  of  our 
version  have  adopted  the  notion  of  some  of  the  rabbins 
that  Pannag  was  a  wheat-producing  district  in  Judaea, 
like  Minnith.  The  Syriac  version  renders  it  dokhon, 
"millet."  Among  other  conjectures  it  has  been  supposed 
to  bo  the  gum-resin  of  one  of  the  umbelliferous  plants. 

ORDERS    OF    MONOPETALOUS    PLANTS. 

Plants  belonging  to  the  teazel-worts  (Dipsacece)  arc 
abundant  in  Palestine,  but  as  neither  those  nor  the  more 
frequent  though  less  ob^aous  species  of  the  natural 
orders  Rubiacere  and  Valerianacew  are  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  they  require  only  a  passing  allusion. 

The  herbaceous  plants  of  the  Composite  order  form 
a  large  proportion  of  the  i>-ild  flowers  in  Britain.  The 
daisy,  hawkn'eed,  thistle,  and  many  more,  are  familiar 
to  every  one.  Equally  abundant  are  the  plants  of  this 
order  in  Palestine,  but  instead  of  the  soft-leaved  and 
defenceless  species  best  known  to  us,  the  predominant 
forms  are  spii\y  plants  with  but  little  foliage.  They 
belong  to  tho  genera  Centaurea,  Notobasis,  Scohjmus, 
Echinops,  Cirsium,  &e.  In  early  spring.  Porter  says. 
"  tho  plain  in  Sharon  is  covered  with  forests  of  gigantic 
thistles : "  they  abound  on  hiU  as  on  plain,  and  some 
species  arc  troublesome  weeds  in  the  fields,  and  are 
probably  among  the  plants  referred  to  in  various  places 
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as  "  thorns  "  and  "  thistles."  Thus,  if  the  choach  (Oin), 
translated  "thistle  "  in  the  passage  "Let  thistles  grow 
instead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of  barley"  (Job 
xxxi.  40),  be  an  agricultural  weed,  as  the  passage  im- 
plies, it  may  bo  one  of  the  spiny  thistles  or  knapweeds, 
which  are  the  posts  of  the  Oriental  cultivator.  But 
such  a  corn-weed  would  not  suit  the  requirements  of 
other  passages  where  allusion  is  made  to  the  choach, 
so  that  it  had  better  be  considered  to  bo  a  general  term 
apjjiicable  to  any  spiny  herb  or  shrub. 

The  wormwood  (Artemisia  -disiwi/uttHi,  Linn.)  is  em- 
ployed in  several  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  in  a 
figurative  sense,  to  indicate,  in  harmony  with  the  noxious 
qualities  of  the  weed,  the  evils  that  sin  brings  on  man. 
Several  species  of  wormwood  occur  in  Palestine,  all  of 
which  may  be  included  under  the  general  term  la'andh 
n»|).  Wormwood  is  the  name  given  to  the  star  which 
John,  in  his  vision  in  Patmos,  saw  fall  upon  the  tliird 
part  of  the  rivers,  making  them  bitter  (Rev.  viii.  11). 

Several  species  of  Campanula  are  common  spring 
plants  ill  Palestuie.  True  heaths  are  absent  except  in 
the  higher  hUls  of  the  north,  where  Erica  Orientalis  is 
found.  Rhododendron  ponticum,  Linn.,  grows  on  the 
Lebanon  range;  a  strawberry-tree  {Arhutus  Andrachne, 
Linn.),  aUiod  to  that  found  at  Killamey,  occurs  fre- 
quently on  the  mountainous  table-land. 

The  olive  is  perhaps  the  most  abundant  as  it  is  the 
most  important  tree  now  growing  in  Palestine.     Yet  in 
former  times  it  was  much  more  abundant  than  it  is 
now,  for  many  long  unused  oU-prosses,  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  are  met  with  far  from  any  indications  of  the 
tree.     The  olive  gi-ows  to  a  height  of  about  twenty  feet ; 
it  has  oblong  leaves,  hoary  on  their  under- surface,  and 
numerous  clusters  of  small,  whitish,  fragi'ant  flowers. 
A  large  proportion  of  its  numerous  flowers  fall  off  in 
the  spruig,  frequently  covering  the  ground  with  a  white 
carpet.     To   this   Eliphaz  refers,  in   speaking  of   the 
wicked  man  :  "  Ho  shall  cast  off  Ids  flower  as  the  olive" 
(Job  XV.  33).       The  fruit,  which  is  nevertheless  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  consists  of  an  oily  and  fleshy 
pericarp,  violet  in  colour  when  ripe,  enclosing  a  stony 
kernel.     The  oil  is  obtained  by  placing  the  fruit  in  a 
stone  vat,  sometimes  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and 
covering  them  with  a  flat  stone  fitting  the  cavity,  to 
which  pressure  is  applied  by  a  wooden  screw.     The  oil 
was,  and  stiU  is,  of  great  importance  to  the  Oriental, 
being  largely  used  at  meals,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
food.    Among  the  items  in  the  large  store  of  pro-i-isions 
supplied  by  Solomon  to  Hiram's  workmen,  who  were 
employed    on    Lebanon   obtaining  the   wood    for    his 
Temple  and   palace,  was  included   "  twenty  thousand 
baths  of   oil "  (2  Chron.    ii.  10).       Olive-oil  was   the 
material  burnt  in  house-lamps  (Matt.  xxv.  3);  with  it 
the  people  anointed  their  bodies  (Ps.  xxiii.  5) ;  and  it 
was  krgely  employed  in  the   Temple   service,   mixed 
with  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  ii.  1,  &c.),  and  for  the  lamp  of 
the  Tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvii.  20),  as  well  for  the  golden 
candlestick  of  the  Temple.     The  wood  of  the  olive  is 
yellowish,   hard,  and   fine-grained,  and  well  fitted  for 
cabinet  work.     It  was  used  by  Solomon  for  the  cheru- 


bim, and  for  the  doors  and  the   posts  in  his  Temple 
(1  Kings  vi.). 

The  olive  is  often  employed  figuratively  in  the  Bible, 
to  indicate  prosperity  and  the  possession  of  the  favour 
of  God.  The  laud  of  promise  was  "a  Wd  of  oil  olive 
and  honey"  (Deut.  viii.  8).  David,  in  reference  to 
the  blessings  God  had  conferred  on  him,  says,  "  I 
am  like  a  green  olive-tree  in  the  house  of  God "  (Ps. 
lii.  8|.  And  when  God  blesses  his  returning  people,  it 
is  promised  that  "  his  branches  shall  spread,  and  his 
beauty  shall  be  as  the  olive-tree  "  (Hos.  xiv.  G). 

The  Apostle  Paul  employs  a  figure  drawn  from  the 
operation  of  the  husbaudmau  on  the  olive-tree  to  illus- 
trate the  relation  of  Jew  and  Gentile  to  Gospel  blessing. 
It  is  the  practice  to  propagate  good  varieties  of  olive, 
as  we  do  roses  and  ai)plcs,  by  engrafting  them  on 
ordinary  stems.  So  St.  Paul  says  to  the  Gentile,  "  If 
some  of  the  branches  be  broken  off,  and  thou,  being  a 
wild  olive-tree,  wert  graffed  in  among  them,  and  with 
them  partakest  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive-tree, 
boast  not  against  the  branches  "  (Rom.  xi.  17). 

The  Salvadora  persica,  Linn.,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  tlie  "  mustard-tree "  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
found  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Jordan,  has  been 
already  figured  and  described  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  120). 

Several  species  of  sea-lavenders  {Statice)  ai-e  found  in 
Palestine ;  a  large  variety  grows  on  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  some  small  spiny  species  occur  on  the 
highest  ridges  of  Lebanon. 

Among  tlie  Indian  merchandise  offered  m  Tyre  by 
the  men  of  Dedaii  were  "  ivory  and  ebony "  (Eaek. 
xxvii.  15),  both  obtained  from  Ceylon.  Ebony  is  the 
heart-wood  of  Diospyros  Ebenum,  Linn. 

The  storax-tree  (Styrax  officinale,  Linn.)  is  an  abun- 
dant plant  throughout  the  hilly  regions  of  Palestine, 
It  never  attains  to  the  size  and  appearance  of  a  tree, 
even  in  the  most  sheltered  positions.  The  bark  is 
smooth  and  pale,  the  leaves  are  small  with  a  downy 
covering  on  the  under-surface,  and  the  white  flowers 
are  like  orange  blossoms,  both  in  appearance  and  odour. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  libiieh,  translated 
"poplar"  in  our  version,  is  this  pale-leaved  shrub, 
but  the  reference  in  Hosca  implies  that  the  libiich 
was  a  tree  of  some  height,  for  sacrifices  were  offered 
imder  its  good  shadow  (iv.  13).  There  is  no  reason  for 
rejecting  the  rendering  of  our  version.  A  balsamic 
resinous  substance,  with  an  agreeable  odour,  sometimes 
exudes  in  drops  from  tlie  bark  of  the  storax,  and  may- 
be obtained  in  larger  quantity  by  subjecting  the  bark  to 
pressure.  This  is  believed  to  be  that  substance  which 
was  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  holy  incense, 
called  nataf  (IPJ),  i.e.,  a  "  drop  "  (Exod.  xxx.  34).  The 
LXX.  rendered  nataf  by  a  corresponding-  Greek  word, 
(XTaKTTi,  and  this  has  been  adopted  in  our  version  without 
translation. 

The  periwinkle  [Vinca  minor,  Linn.),  familiar  to  us 
in  our  hedges  and  copses,  is  found  also  in  Palestine ; 
but  the  most  important  member  of  the  family  Apocy- 
7iacea2  is  the  oleander  {Nerium  oleander,  Linn.),  which 
grows  abundantly  on  the  banks  of  streams  and  lakes 
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all  over  the  eouutry.  Its  profusiou  of  piak  blossoms, 
in  their  setting  of  dark-green  leaves,  gives  to  the 
locality  whore  it  abounds  a  luxuriance  and  a  beauty 
that  arrests  the  attention  of  every  traveller.  No  certain 
allusion  is  made  in  the  Bible  to  a  plant  bulking  thus 
^argely  in  the  landscape  of  Palestine,  unless  we  accept 
the  oaseless  conjecture  that  the  tree  which  Moses  at  the 
command  of  God  cast  into  the  bitter  waters  of  Marah 
was  this  river-sido  shrub. 

Several  species  of  the  allied  order  of  Asclepiads  are 
found  in  Palestine,  belonging  to  the  Mediterranean 
genera  Cijnanchuvi  and  Periploca  ;  the  only  one  de- 
serving special  notice  is  Calotropis  procera,  Linn.,  a 
tropical  plant  reaching  the  confines  of  the  country  in 
the  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea,  This  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  "  apple  of  Sodom,"  referred  to  by  Josei^hus 
and  others.  The  fruit,  about  the  size  of  an  apple,  con- 
sists of  a  loose  bkddery  skin,  surroundiug  a  pod  filled 
with  small  flat  seeds,  which  are  furnished  with  tnf  ts  of 
sUky  hair.  Tempted  by  the  promising  fruit,  the  igno- 
rant traveller  would  fill  his  mouth  with  an  cxjjaudmg 
mass  of  dry  silky  filaments,  instead  of  the  juice  of  a 
fruit,  aud  such  experience  might  originate  the  fable 
of  the 

"  Dead  Sea  fruits  that  tempt  the  eye. 
But  turu  to  ashes  on  the  lips." 

Many  species  of  Convolvulus,  including  oui-  common 
smaller  bindweed  (C.  arvensis,  Linn.),  are  to  be  found 
in  Palestine,  aud  a  still  greater  variety  of  nightshades 
(Solanacece).  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  Solanum 
sanctum  Linn.,  which  claims,  with  the  Calotroins,  the 
honour  of  being  the  "  apple  of  Sodom."  This  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  Jordan  valley,  where  it  grows  as  a  useless 
weed  on  waste  places,  or  is  utilised  for  hedges.  It  is  a 
shrubby  plaut,  some  five  feet  high,  and  with  both  stem 
aud  woolly  leaves  covei-ed  with  scattered  sjiines.  The 
flower  is  like  that  of  the  common  potato,  and  so  also  is 
the  fruit,  except  that  it  is  somewhat  larger,  and  when 
ripe  the  pulp  is  said  to  dry  up  and  become  powdery. 

The  box-thorn  (Lycium  europceum,  Linn.)  is  more 
widely  distributed,  being  met  with  almost  everywhere 
over  the  liilly  country.  It  is  clothed  with  numerous 
stifl!,  sharp  spines,  and  is  well  adapted  for  hedges,  for 
which  it  is  used  in  Palestine,  as  in  Itiily  and  otiier 
countries.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  plants  included 
in  tlio  "  brambles,"  "  briers,"  and  "  thorns "  of  our 
English  Bible.  The  mandrake  [Mandragora  oficiiialis, 
Liuu.)  belongs  also  to  this  family.  It  is  a  stemless 
herb,  with  a  long  fleshy  tap-root.  The  leaves  are 
large,  and  are  spread  out  on  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
from  amongst  them  spring  the  purple  flowers,  each  on 
a  short  stalk.  The  fruit  is  yellow,  round,  and  nearly 
the  size  of  a  plum  ;  like  the  berries  of  the  potato  and 
tomato,  they  contain,  when  ripe,  a  large  number  of  small 
seeds  buried  in  a  soft  pulp.     Thoy  are   sweetish,  but 


rather  insipid,  and  though  they  do  not  commend  them- 
selves to  strangers,  they  are  much  sought  after  by 
Orientals.  The  mandrake  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
supposed  virtues  in  love  incantations,  and  it  is  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  these  imaginary  virtues  in  Gen. 
XXX.  14 — 16.  The  tap-root  frequently  Ijreaks  up  into 
two  or  more  branches,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  little 
imagination  readily  recognises  iu  it  some  approach  to 
the  human  figure : 

*'  The  rooted  mandrake  wears 
His  human  feet,  his  human  hands." 

When  the  doctrine  of  signatures  was  accepted,  this 
appearance  suggested  the  presence  in  the  plaut  of  the 
most  marvellous  virtues.  Its  possession  was  coveted, 
but  no  ordinary  dangers  had  to  bo  encountered  in 
securing  it.  The  unwary  collector  might  bo  killed  by 
merely  touching  it,  and,  when  ho  proceeded  to  remove 
it  from  the  gi'ound,  it  would  utter  a  frightful  shriek, 
that  would  certainly  drive  him  mad,  if  it  did  not  kiU 
him  outright.  To  prevent  this  catastrophe,  the  follow- 
ing plan  was  pursued,  as  Josephus  tells  us : — "  They 
dig  a  trench  quite  round  about  it,  till  the  hidden  part 
of  the  root  be  very  small ;  thoy  then  tie  a  dog  to  it,  and 
wlien  the  dog  tries  hard  to  follow  hira  that  tied  him, 
this  root  is  easily  2>lu<^ked  up,  but  the  dog  dies  im- 
mediately, as  if  it  were  in  stead  of  tlie  man  that  would 
take  the  plant  away ;  nor  after  this  need  any  one  be 
afraid  of  taking  it  into  their  hands."  The  mandrake  is 
common  iu  Palestine.  It  ripens  its  fruit  in  April  and 
May,  during  wheat  harvest,  as  iu  the  days  of  Reuben. 
The  mandrake  is  mentioned  as  having  a  pleasant  odour 
(Cant,  vii,  13). 

Numerous  plants  of  the  Borage  and  Labiate  families 
contribute  to  the  floral  beauties  of  Palestine.  In  spring 
the  marjoram,  mint,  rosemary,  lavender,  savory,  and 
thyme  make  the  hiUs  fragrant  as  well  as  beautiful. 
The  mint  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  aud 
there  only  in  the  charge  that  the  Savioui-  brings  against 
the  Pharisees  of  tithing  mint  and  anise,  while  they 
neglected  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith  (Matt,  xxiii.  23). 
Our  common  horse-mint  (Mentha  sylvestris,  Linn.)  is 
probably  the  kind  referred  to,  as  it  is  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  East.  It  is  much  used  iu  cookery,  aud  was 
one  of  the  "  bitter  herbs  "  with  which  fho  paschal  lamb 
tvas  eaten.  Not  only  the  liiUs  and  plains  of  the  table- 
land, but  the  baiTeu  and  rocky  districts  of  tho  south 
and  the  desert  region  possess  th(«e  labiate  jilants,  and 
from  one,  or  perhaps  several,  of  these  the  Jews  made  up 
the  bundles  of  "  hyssop "  u.sed  in  their  ceremonial 
sprinkliugs  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  227). 

Several  species  of  speedwell,  toad-flax,  and  snaji- 
dragon  are  found  in  the  corn-fields  of  Palestine ;  and 
tho  prickly  Acanthus  spinosus,  Linn.,  is  an  abundant 
weed  in  all  the  plains.  This  plant  may  bo  included 
among  the  "  brambles  "  of  tho  Bible. 
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HOMOPTEEA. 

)OME  species  of  bomopterous  iusoct  is  de- 
noted by  the  Hebrew  word  tCilah',  or 
tijlaath,  rendered  in  our  version  by  "  sCiar- 
let  "  or  "  crimson ;"  it  also  denotes  some 
vermiform  creatures,  as  worms  or  larva;.  In  most  of  the 
passages  the  dye  obtained  from  the  insect,  rather  than 
the  insect  itself,  is  spoken  of.  The  terms  by  which 
scarlet  or  crimson  are  expressed  in  Hebrew  vary ;  the 
full  expression  for  the  cochineal  insect  is  tulaath  shdni. 
I.e.,  "worm  of  crimson."  Shan!  is  probably  derived 
from  shdndh,  "  to  shine,"  alluding  to  the  bright  colour 
of  the  dye.  The  expression  sheni  tolaatli,  i.e.,  "  crimson 
of  worm,"  also  occurs  (see  Exod.  xxv.  4  and  Lev.  xiv. 
4).  The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  read  generally  k6kkivov 
and  coccinum,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cochineal 
insect  is  meant.  The  Coccus  ilicis  is  very  common  in 
Palestine,  and  is  still  occasionally  used  as  a  dye, 
though  it  has  been  supplanted  by  tlie  Coccus  cacti  of 
Mexico,  which  has  been  introduced  into  Palestine  and 
other  countries.  lu  the  Coccidw  family  the  male  alone 
lias  wings,  the  female  being  apterous.  The  dye  is  pro- 
duced from  the  female,  which  is  much  larger  than  the 
male  insect.  When  alive,  the  size  of  the  female  is 
about  equal  to  a  cherry-kernel,  but  when  dry  it  shrivels 
up  to  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat.  Its  colour  is  dark 
red.  These  insects  attach  themselves  to  the  twigs  and 
leaves  of  the  Syrian  Holm  Oak  ( Quercus  coccifera),  on 
the  juices  of  which  they  feed.  The  colour  is  far  better 
described  by  crimson  rather  than  by  scarlet,  the  usual 
rendering  of  the  A.  V.  The  Arabic  name  is  Icerinez, 
the  origin  of  our  English  ''  crimson."  It  was  one  of 
the  dyes  used  in  the  drapery  of  the  Tabernacle  (Exod. 
xxvi.),  and  in  the  holy  garments  of  the  high  priest 
(Exod.  xxviii.  5,  6,  8,  15,  33,  &c.).  Crimson  robes  were 
worn  by  the  rich  and  luxurious  (see  2  Sam.  L  24 ;  Prov. 
xxxi.  21 ;  Jer.  iv.  30 ;  Rev.  xvii.  4,  &c.).  Isaiah  (i.  18) 
in  a  well-known  passage  compares  heinous  sins  to 
crimson ;  and  Nahum  speaks  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
army  advancing  towards  Nineveh  as  wearing  crimson 
dresses  (ii.  3).  It  was  with  a  crimson  robe  (xAa/jiJj 
KoKKifri)  that  the  Roman  soldiers  clotlied  the  Saviour,  in 
mockery  of  His  claims  to  royalty  (Matt,  xxvii.  28). 

HTMENOPTEEA. 

Of  the  hymenopterous  order  mention  is  made  in 
the  Bible  of  ants,  bees,  and  hornets.  The  ant  is  noticed 
in  Prov.  -vi.  6 — 8 :  "  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard ;  con- 
sider her  ways  and  be  wise  :  which  having  no  guide, 
overseer,  or  ruler,  pro-s-ideth  her  meat  in  the  summer, 
and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest ;  "  and  again  in 
XXX.  25  :  "  The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong,  yet  tliey 
prepare  their  meat  in  the  summer."  Much  has  been 
written  on  the  question — supposed  to  bo  answered  in 
the  affirmative  in  the  passages  just  quoted — whether 
the  old  belief  of   Jeivish  Rabbis,  Arabian  writers  on 


natui-al  history,  and  many  of  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  that  ants  gather  in  food  during  the 
summer  for  consumi^tion  in  the  winter,  is  supported  by 
fact.  Ants,  as  a  rule,  are  dormant  in  winter,  and  do 
not  consequently  require  food  for  winter  consumption. 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  say  that  the  ant  stores  up 
grains  of  corn ;  this  is  quite  true,  but  the  corn  is  not 
eaten  by  the  insects,  which  are  chiefly  carnivorous  in  their 
habits,  though  they  are  also  fond  of  saccharine  matters. 
Ants  take  a  pleasure  in  running  away  with  various 
small  objects,  as  beans,  seeds,  itc,  which  they  convey 
to  their  nests,  and  use  as  a  lining  to  keep  out  the  damp. 
The  late  Colonel  Sykes  tells  lis  of  a  species  of  Indian 
ant,  the  Atta  providens,  so  called  from  his  having  found 
a  large  store  of  grass-seeds  in  its  nest;  he  says  that 
this  insect  carries  seeds  underground,  and  brings  them 
again  to  the  surface,  after  they  have  got  wet  during  the 
monsoons,  apparently  to  dry,  thus  corroborating  what 
the  ancients  have  wi-itten  on  this  particular  point.  The 
observations  of  modern  naturalists  are  almost  conclusive 
that  ants  do  not  store  up  food  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  for  winter  consumption,  at  any  rate  in  tem- 
perate climates  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
may  exist  species  of  exotic  ants  which  in  warm  climates 
may  store  up  food.  Tristram  noticed  some  ants  among 
the  tamarisks  of  the  Dead  Sea,  actively  engaged  in  col- 
lecting the  aphides  and  saccharine  exudations  in  the 
month  of  January,  so  that  iu  the  warmer  climates  of 
Palestine  the  ant  may  not  be  dormant  all  through  the 
winter.  But  it  canuot  fairly  be  said  that  the  writer  or 
writers  of  the  passages  iu  the  Proverbs  assert  absolutely 
the  .stormg-up  properties  of  ants.  Kirby  and  Spence 
have  said  with  much  force  with  regard  to  the  words  in 
the  passages  in  question,  "  If  they  are  properly  con- 
sidered it  will  be  foimd  that  the  interpretation  which 
seems  to  favour  the  ancient  error  respecting  ants,  has 
been  fathered  upon  them,  rather  than  fairly  deduced 
from  them.  He  does  not  affirm  that  the  ant  which  ho 
proposes  to  the  sluggard  as  an  example,  laid  up  in  her 
magazine  stores  of  grain  against  winter,  but  that  mth 
considerable  prudence  and  foresight  she  makes  use  of 
pro2)er  seasons  to  collect  a  supply  of  pro^'isions  suffi- 
cient for  her  purposes.  There  is  not  a  word  in  them 
Implying  that  she  stores  up  grain  or  otlier  provisions. 
She  prepares  her  bread  and  gathers  her  food,  namely, 
such  food  as  is  suited  to  her,  in  summer  and  harvest, 
that  is,  when  it  is  most  plentiful,  aud  this  shows  her 
wisdom  and  prudence  by  using  the  advantages  offered 
to  her"  (Introd.  to  Entom.  ii.  47).  Solomon,  in  the 
sixth  chapter,  is  speaking  against  idleness — against  tho 
"  sluggard,"  who  "  sleepeth  lu  harvest,  and  causeth 
shame  "  (x.  5),  that  is,  who  neglects  proper  aud  season- 
able times,  and  sleeps  when  he  ought  to  be  working. 
"  Give  not  sleep  to  thine  eyes,  nor  slumber  to  thine  eye- 
lids "  (vi.  4).  "  The  sluggard  will  not  plow  ;  .  .  .  there- 
fore shall  he  beg  iu  harvest,  and  have  nothiug  "  (xx.  4). 
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Solomon  then  aptly  refers,  for  a  lesson  in  diligence,  to 
one  of  the  least  of  insects,  the  little  ant,  which  always 
avails  herself  of  favourable  opportunities — which  does 
not  sleep  in  harvest,  but  gathers  food  at  the  right  time. 
In  the  other  passage  (xxx.  25)  the  ant  is  especially 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  four  things  which  tliough 
little  upon  the  earth,  "  are  exceedingly  wise,"  and  it 
would  bo  difficult  to  name  any  other  little  creature  more 
deservedly  celebrated  for  its  wisdom,  architectural  skill, 
dOigence,  and  perseverance,  than  the  ant.  Wo  may 
notice  that  the  texts  in  the  original  Hebrew  cannot  be 
said  to  favour  the  notion  that  storing-up  properties  for 
winter  are  implied. 


Amongst  the  Araljs  the  ant  was  regarded  as  a  symbol 
of  wisdom,  and  it  was  once  a  custom  to  place  one  of  these 
insects  in  the  hand  of  a  newly-born  chUd,  with  the 
prayer,  "  May  the  boy  turn  out  ingenious  and  skilful." 
The  Hebrew  word  is  nemdldh,  which  with  some  pro- 
bability has  been  referred  to  the  root  ndmal,  "  to  cut  " 
— compare  the  word  insect — the  ant  ha'V'ing  the  jimctiou 
of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  very  fine. 

Ants  are  common  in  Palestine,  but  not  more  than  a 
dozen  different  species  were  collected  by  Dr.  Tristram's 
party,  "  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  number  that 
must  exist  there."  They  vary  in  habits,  colour,  and 
size,  one  species  being  about  an  inch  in  length. 
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HE  later  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
is  that  of  a  series  of  violent  reactions, 
now  towards  the  true  faith,  now  towards 
idolatry,  the  tendency,  however,  being  on 
the  whole  constantly  downwards.  These  reactions  took 
their  cliaract<?r  from  that  of  the  reigning  monarch. 
When  Hezekiah  and  Josiah  were  on  the  throne,  every 
token  of  idolatrous  worship  was  put  down  with  a  strong 
hand,  and  apparently  with  tlie  zealous  good-will  of  the 
nation.  But  the  reformation  was  in  each  case  merely 
superficial.  The  idolatrous  party  were  repressed  tem- 
porarily, and  were  compelled  to  acquiesce,  at  least  out- 
wardly, in  measures  which  they  detested,  and  which 
they  secretly  thwarted  whenever  they  dared.  But  they 
remained  unaltered  at  heart,  ready,  as  soon  as  the 
change  of  the  monarch  introduced  a  change  of  religious 
policy,  to  return  to  the  open  practice  of  their  old  abomi- 
nations. Meanwhile,  tho  people  were  surely  dete- 
riorating; sinking  lower  and  lower  in  the  social  and 
moral  degradation  inseparable  from  the  cruel  and 
licentious  forms  of  worship  to  which  they  were  so 
fatally  addicted.  Idolatry  had  eaten  into  the  heart 
,  and  life  of  the  nation.  Tho  reactionary  policy  of  such 
monarehs  as  Hezekiah  and  Josiah  might  check  the 
outward  development  of  tho  evil  for  a  time,  but  the 
poison  was  surely  working  beneath  the  hypocritical  garb 
of  conformity,  declaring  itself  with  increased  virulence 
as  soon  as  the  pressure  was  removed. 

The  latest  of  these  reactions  against  idolatry  was 
that  under  Josiah.  tho  last  of  the  good  kings  of  Judah 
— the  pattern  in  tho  Old  Testament,  as  Timothy  is  in 
the  New,  of  youfliful  piety,  and  of  devout  reverence 
for  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  memory  of  this  prince, 
illumining  the  dark  days  of  the  hopeless  decline  of 
the  nation  with  a  transient  gleam  of  brightness,  was 
cherished  with  tender  regret  by  the  Jews.  The  name 
of  Josiah  was  as  deservedly  dear  as  that  of  his 
wicked  grandfather  Manasseh  was  hatefid.  He  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  three  irreproachable  sovereigns 


of  Judah,'  and  his  "  remembrance  like  tho  composition 
of  the  perfume  that  is  made  by  the  art  of  the  apothecaiy, 
sweet  as  honey  in  all  mouths,  and  as  music  at  a  banquet 
of  wine  "  (Ecclus.  xlix.  1).  In  the  words  of  tho  sacred 
historian,  "he  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  and  walked  in  all  the  ways  of  David 
his  father,  and  turned  Bot  aside  to  tho  right  hand  or  to 
tho  left "  (2  Kings  xxii.  2  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  2).  His 
untimely  death,  when  leading  the  armies  of  Judah,  was 
mourned  with  the  deepest  and  most  universal  sorrow, 
which  was  perpetuated  as  a  day  of  national  humiliation, 
even  after  tho  return  from  tho  captivity  (2  Chron.  xxxv. 
25  ;  1  Esdras  i.  32;  Zech.  xii.  11). 

Josiah,  tho  fifteenth  king  of  the  separate  kingdom  of 
Judah,  was  tho  son  of  Amon,  and  grandson  of  Manasseh. 
His  mother  was  Jedidah,  a  native  of  Boscath,  a  town 
near  Lachish  (Josh.  xv.  39  ;  2  Kings  xxii.  1).  Ho  was 
only  eight  years  old  when  his  father  Amon  became  the 
victim  of  a  domestic  conspiracy.  Little  as  Amon  had 
deserved  his  people's  good-will,  his  assassination  was  a 
decidedly  unpopular  act,  which  was  at  once  avenged  by 
the  execution  of  the  conspirators,  while  his  young  son 
was  called  to  the  throne  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
nation,  B.C.  641.^  We  are  destitute  of  all  detailed 
information  as  to  the  earlier  years  of  Josiah,  but  it 
would  seem  that  even  within  the  precincts  of  tho  palace 
there  was  a  godly  remnant,  by  whom  the  promise  of 
good  he  may  have  exhibited  in  his  childhood  was  care- 
fidly  fostered.  The  result  was  a  happy  one.  There 
is  no  monarch  of  Judah,  after  David,  who  was  more 

'  "  All,  except  David,  and  Ezekias,  anri  Josiaa,  were  defective  ;  for 
they  forsook  the  law  of  the  Most  High,  even  the  kiugs  of  Judah 
failed"  (Ecclus.  xlix.  4).  There  was  a  similar  triad  of  wicked 
kings — Jeroboam,  Ahab,  and  Manasseh  —  who,  according  to  Jewish 
tradition,  would  have  no  part  in  the  future  life. 

-  "  r/i«  peoplti  o/  (lie  land,"  we  are  informed,  "  slew  all  them  that  had 
conspired  against  king  Amon  ;  and  the  j'copJe  of  Uie  I.unl  made 
Josiah  king  in  his  stead"  (2  Chron.  xsxiii.  2.^}.  At  the  murder 
of  Amaziah  a  similar  popular  movement  and  election  of  a  king 
had  taken  place,  the  young  son  being,  as  here,  chosen  as  successor 
(2  Kings  xiv.  19—21). 
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eminent  for  personal  piety,  and  for  Lis  religions  zeal. 
It  was  long  before  the  personal  character  of  the  king 
could  exercise  any  direct  influence  over  the  nation,  and 
the  prophecies  of  Zephaniah  give  a  terrible  picture  of 
the  moral  and  religious  degradation  of  Jerusalem  during 
the  early  years  of  his  reign,  wliile  the  rites  of  Baal 
and  Molech  continued  unchecked  by  public  authority. 
But  it  was  a  period  of  quiet  preparation,  during  which, 
through  the  influence  of  this  prophet  and  the  important 
I)arty  who  had  viewed  the  idolatries  and  cruelties  of  the 
late  kings  ^vith  indignation,  the  country  was  ripening 
for  a  religious  revolution'  (Zeph.  i.  1).  What  in  modern 
phraseology  would  bo  styled  Josiah's  conversion  took 
place  in  his  sixteenth  year,  "  while  ho  was  yet  young '' 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3).  He  then  "  began  to  seek  after 
the  God  of  David  his  father."  Surrounded  as  the 
young  king  was  with  an  almost  established  system 
of  idolatry,  it  needed  no  small  courage  to  declare  him- 
self openly  on  the  Lord's  side,  resolved  to  bring 
back  his  people  to  the  faith  from  which  they  had  so 
grievously  apostatised.  This  resolution  had  doubtless 
been  gaining  strength,  until  his  arrival  at  man's  estate 
gave  him  indepeudeuce  of  action.  In  his  twentieth 
year  the  young  and  pious  king  commenced  a  personal 
progress  for  tlio  pui-poso  of  rooting  out  the  memorials 
of  idolatry,  which  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  kingdom  to  the  laud  of  Israel,  the  former  seat  of 
the  ten  tribes.  Tliis  personal  visitation  was  spread  over 
six  years.  The  external  reform  was  thorough  and 
violent ;  forced,  for  the  most  pai-t,  on  a  reluctant  people, 
rather  than  called  for  by  them.  The  brief  record  in 
the  Chronicles-  of  the  demohtion  of  the  monuments 
of  superstition  and  the  destruction  of  every  symbol  of 
idolatry,  reads  like  a  page  out  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Wherever  ho  went  he  destroyed  the 
images  of  every  sort  and  kind  with  fire  and  hammer, 
scattering  the  ashes  and  pulverised  fragments  on  the 
graves  of  their  worshippers.  The  idolatrous  altars 
were  broken  down  in  his  presence,  and  the  shrines 
demolished.  The  high  places,  desecrated  in  t!io  refor- 
mation of  Hezekiah,  but  reinstated  during  the  long 
supremacy  of  idolatry  under  his  son  Manasseh,  were 
once  more  dofUed  through  tlio  length  and  breadth  of  his 
land, "  from  Geba "'  in  the  extreme  north,  to  "  Beer-sheba  " 
at  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8).  As  a 
climax  of  horror  he  even  violated  the  sanctity  of  the 
grave,  breaking  up  the  sepulchres  of  the  idolatrous 
priests,  and  burning  their  bones  on  the  altars  they  had 
served  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  5).  The  authority  of  Josiali  as 
a  reformer  was  recognised  to  the  utmo.st  boundaries 
of  Israel.  Tlio  forcible  demolition  of  the  homes  and 
objects  of  idolatry  "with  then-  mattocks  round  about" 
extended  to  "  the  cities  of  Manasseh,  and  Ephraim,  and 
Simeon,  even  unto  Naphtali,"  to  the  extreme  north 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv.  6).  Nowhere  was  the  purification  more 
thorough-going  than  at  "  the  king's  chapel  "  of  Bethel 
(Amos  vii.  13),  the  original  seat  of  the  false  worship  of 


*  Newmnu,  Ifcfirem  Monarchy^  p.  285. 
'  2  Chron.  xsxiy.  3—7. 


him  "  who  made  Israel  to  sin."  The  altar  and  the 
high  place  were  demolished,  and  all  trace  of  the  symbols 
of  idolatry  done  away,  by  crushing  to  powder  whatever 
could  not  be  consumed  by  fire.  Here,  too,  the  graves  were 
opened  and  the  bones  burnt  on  the  chief  altar,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  malediction  uttered  by  the  "  man  of  God 
from  Judah  "  three  hundred  years  before  (1  Kings  xiii. 
2).  His  wa.s  the  only  sepulclire  spared,  together  with 
that  of  the  old  prophet  who  had  so  basely  and  fatally 
deceived  him  (2  Kings  xxiii.  17,  18).  Utterly  abhorrent 
as  this  desecration  of  the  tomb  was  to  Jewish  feelings, 
the  condition  of  the  dead  priests  might  well  bo  envied 
by  the  unhappy  men  whom  the  stern  young  reformer 
found  still  ministering  at  the  idolatrous  shrines.  They 
were  remorselessly  slain  on  the  altars  which  they  had 
served,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  oifended  majesty  of  Jehovah 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  20).  The  work  of  reform  had  probably 
begun  in  Jerusalem — though  the  chronology  is  here 
somewhat  confused^ — with  the  purging  of  the  Temple, 
wliicli  had  been  shamefully  profaned  in  the  last  two 
idolatrous  reigns.  In  this  work  we  may  well  conceive, 
though  there  is  no  direct  testimony  to  the  fact,  Josiah 
would  be  greatly  strengthened  and  encouraged  by  the 
youthful  prophet  Jeremiah,  who  was  then  just  at  the 
outset  of  his  career  (Jer.  i.  2).  The  house  of  the  Lord 
and  its  precincts  were  cleansed  from  every  trace  of  the 
licentious  rites  of  which  they  had  been  the  scene. 
The  vessels  made  to  Baal,  Astarto  (Authorised  Version, 
"for  the  grove  ").  and  the  host  of  heaven,  and  the  image 
of  Astarte  herself  (Authorised  Version,  "  the  g^-ove  ") 
were  ejected  from  the  Temple  and  burnt.  The  horses 
dedicated  to  the  gun  ;  the  altars  erected  by  Ahaz  on  the 
flat  Temple  roof;  the  liigh  places  dedicated  by  Solomon 
to  the  false  gotls  of  his  foreign  wives,  were  successively 
destroyed.  Tophet,  the  locality  of  the  horrid  rite.s 
of  Molech,  where  Manasseh  had  made  his  own  son 
to  pass  through  the  fire  (2  Kings  xxi.  6),  was  defiled 
with  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  dead.  The  idola- 
trous priests  tljroughout  the  land  were  deposed  from 
their  ofiice..  those  of  the  Lovitical  order  being  placed 
under  strict  surveillance  at  Jerusalem.  As  a  mark 
of  disgrace,  they  were  forbidden  to  ofiiciate  at  the 
Temple  altar  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8,  9)  So  disgraceful  had 
been  the  desecration  of  the  Temple,  that  it  needed  not 
purification  only,  but  repair.  To  meet  the  necessary 
expenses  a  collection  was  set  on  foot,  similar  to  that 
established  in  the  reign  of  Joash  (2  Kings  xii.  9,  10). 
When  it  appeared  that  a  sufficient  sum  had  been  raised, 
Josiah  sent  it  to  Hilkiah,  the  high  priest,  by  his 
finance-miuister,  Shaphau — grandfather  of  the  excel- 
lent Gedaliah,  the  governor  of  Judiea  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  so  treacherously 
murdered  by  Ishmael  the   son  of  Nethauiah  (Jer.  xl., 

"  Josiah's  reform  is  placed  by  the  author  of  Kings  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Book  of  the  Law  and  the  national  covenant  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  4  sq.).  But  the  Chronicler  is  probably  more  correct  in 
putting:  it  earlier  in  Josiah's  reign,  and  spreading  it  over  a  series 
of  years.  According  to  him,  the  purification  of  the  land  began  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  Josiah's  reign.  At  its  conclusion  he  *'  returned 
to  Jerusalem,"  where  eix  years  later,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  tho 
"  Book  of  the  Law"  was  fuund  by  Hilkiah  (2  Clirou.  xixiv.  3—7, 
8-iJ). 
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xii.) — witli  iustructions  to  pay  the  sum  over  to  the 
chief  architect  for  the  commencement  of  the  restora- 
tion (2  Kings  xxii.  3 — 7).  Hilkiah  then  mentioned  to 
Shaphan  tho  recent  discovery  in  the  Temple  of  a  roll 
which,  on  perusal,  he  at  onco  recognised  as  "  the  Book 
of  tho  Law,"  which,  having  been  placed,  in  obedience 
to  Deut.  xxxi.  26,  by  the  side  of  the  ark  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  had  been  lost  or  mislaid  during  the  profanation 
of  the  Temple  by  Manasseh.'  Shaphan  conveyed  the 
newly-found  treasure  to  the  king,  and  read  it  before 
him.  So  completely  had  the  sacred  volume  been 
neglected  during  the  last  wicked  reigns,  that  its  dis- 
covery "  amounted  almost  to  a  new  revelation."  - 
Horror-struck  at  the  terrible  denunciations  it  contained, 
Josiah  rent  his  clothes,  and  in  extreme  consternation, 
immediately  sent  a  deputation  headed  by  Hilkiah  to  a 
prophetess  named  Hiildah,  entreating  her  to  counsel 
him  how  to  escape  the  Divine  wrath  the  idolatries  of 
the  nation  had  incurred.  Her  reply  was  far  from 
re-assuring.  She  declared  that  repentance  would  be 
too  late  to  avert  the  threatened  doom.  God's  wrath 
was  kindled  against  Jerusalem,  and  would  not  be 
quenched.  Tor  the  king  himself  she  had  a  more  com- 
forting message.  His  tender-hearted  piety  and  un- 
feigned repentance  should  not  be  unrewarded.  Irre- 
versible as  the  sentence  agamst  his  people  was,  he 
should  not  behold  its  execution.  Before  the  Divine 
judgments  fell  on  the  laud  he  should  be  gathered  to  his 
grave  in  peace  (2  Kings  xxii.  15 — 20). 

Josiah  felt  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
nation  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
tho  Book  of  the  Law.  If  God's  judgment  on  the  city 
and  nation  could  not  be  averted — though  who  could 
tell  whether  the  repentance  of  Jerusalem  might  not  be 
as  efiectual  to  turn  away  the  fierceness  of  His  anger, 
as  that  of  Nineveh  had  been  (Jonah  iii.  9,  10) — stiU 
individuals  might,  like  himself,  be  permitted  to  escape 
the  fuU  severity  of  it.  So  lie  summoned  the  elders 
of  the  people,  with  the  priests  and  prophets  as  the 
representatives  of  the  nation,  to  a  pubHc  reading  of 
the  book.  An  immense  concourse  assembled  in  tho 
Temple,  and  the  king,  elevated  above  the  crowd  on  the 
platform,  or  "pillar,"  which  was  the  monarch's  special 
place  in  the  Temple  com-ts  (2  Kings  xi.  14 ;  2  Chron. 
xxiii.  13),  recited  the  sacred  document  from  end  to  end. 
The  heart  of  the  people  bowed  before  the  majesty  of 
the  Divine  law,  and  they  without  hesitation  renewed 
the  covenant  with  the  God  of  tlieir  fathers,  the  monarch 
leading  the  way.  "  All  the  people  stood  to  the  cove- 
nant," and  "did  according  to  the  covenant  of  God,  the 
God  of  their  fathers "  (2  Kings  xxiii.  1 — 3  ;  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  32). 

1  It  is  cousidered  a  settled  point  by  the  Kationalistic  scbool  of 
critics  that  this  roll,  whether  containing  the  whole  Pentateuch,  or 
merely  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  was  a  forgery  of  Hilkiah's.  We 
cannot  enter  into  the  question  here,  but  a  consitkra'-ion  of  tho 
arguments  will  convince  the  unbiased  mind  of  the  soundness  of 
Professor  Kawliuson's  conclusion,  that  "  fraud  or  mistake  might 
as  easily  have  imposed  a  new  Bible  on  the  Christian  world  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  a  new  '  Law '  on  the  Jews  iu  tho  days  of 
Josiah"  (Speaker's  CoTniiieiifurt/,  2  Kings  xxii.  8). 

-  Stanley,  Jewish  Churchy  ii,  499. 


This  solemn  pledge  of  national  fealty  was  further 
consecrated  by  a  celebration  of  the  long-intermitted 
feast  of  the  Passover  on  a  scale  of  most  unusual 
grandeur  and  magnificence,  on  the  day  appointed  by 
tho  Law.  To  increase  the  solemnity  of  the  rite,  "  the 
holy  ark  "  of  the  covenant,  which  had  been  either  con- 
tumeliously  cast  out  by  the  idolatrous  kings,  or,  which 
is  perhaps  more  jirobable,  removeil  by  Josiah  during 
the  progress  of  the  rei)airs,  was  replaced  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  3).  Such  a  Passover,  attended 
by  such  multitudes,  and  observed  with  such  accuracy 
of  ritual,  we  are  told  by  the  Chronicles,  had  not  been 
held  since  the  days  of  Samuel,  the  last  judge — i.e., 
during  the  whole  existence  of  tho  monarchy.  The 
details  are  fully  given  in  the  Chronicles  (2  Chron.  xxxv. 
1 — 18).  It  was  held  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah's 
reign.     He  was  then  twenty-six. 

Josiah's  exertions  for  national  reform  did  not  relax 
after  this  Passover.  He  had  put  down  ojjen  idolatry ; 
he  now  proceeded  to  exterminate  secret  superstitious 
practices,  equally  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses ;  such 
as  witchcraft,  and  working  with  famihar  spirits  (Lev. 
XX.  27  ;  Deut.  xviii.  9 — 12).  His  religious  zeal  is 
recorded  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation  by  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Kings.  "  Like  unto  him  was  there 
no  king  before  him,  that  turned  to  the  Lord  with  all 
his  heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  might, 
according  to  all  tho  law  of  Moses ;  neither  after  him 
arose  there  any  like  him"  (2  Kings  xxiii.  25).  We 
learn  also  from  an  incidental  notice  in  Jeremiah's 
writings  (Jer.  xxii.  15,  16)  that  Josiah  was  careful  to 
order  his  own  life  and  government  by  the  same  law. 
"  By  the  careful  administration  of  justice  he  alle- 
viated the  distress  of  the  more  helpless  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  won  the  esteem  of  all  by  his  gentle  yet 
active  sway."^ 

But  it  was  too  late  for  the  virtues  of  the  most  pious 
and  beneficent  monarch  to  save  a  people  who,  in  spite 
of  their  formal  repentance,  had  in  heart  departed  com- 
pletely from  God.  The  earlier  chapters  of  Jeremiah 
reveal  the  hollowness  and  insincerity  of  their  professed 
penitence,  and  prepare  us  for  the  tinal  catastrophe. 
The  formidable  inroad  of  the  Scythians  (leaving  its 
memorial  in  the  name  Scythopolis.  borne  in  later  times 
by  the  old  Canaanitish  city  of  Bethshan"),  recorded  by 
Herodotus  (Bk.  i.  104 — 106),  is  entirely  omitted  by  tho 
sacred  historians,  who  allow  the  last  thirteen  years  of 
Josiah's  reign  to  glide  by  without  record.  They  hasten 
on  to  the  fatal  end.  The  little  kingdom  of  Judah  was 
in  constant  danger  of  being  crushed  between  the  two 
mighty  rival  world-powers  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Too 
weak  to  stand  alone,  it  could  only  exist  by  attaching 
itself  to  one  or  other  of  its  powerful  neighbours.  Josiah 
had  aUied  himself  to  Assyria,  then  enfeebled  by  the 
Syrian  inroad,  and  distracted  by  internal  dissensions ; 
and  when  his  suzerain  was  assailed  by  the  powerful 
king  of  Egyjjt,  Pharaoh-necho,  he  felt  liimself  bound 
by    honour   and    fealty    to    interpose    his    resistance. 

3  Ewald,  Hislorj;  o/Isiaei,  Bug.  Tr.  It.  239. 
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Necho's  object  was  to  reach  Carchemish  on  the  river 
Euphrates.  To  do  tliis  it  was  essential  that  he  should 
pass  through  the  territory  of  Judali.  lu  spite  of  the 
assuraucc  of  the  Egyptian  king  that  ho  had  no  hostile 
designs  against  Judali,  and  his  warnings  to  Josiah  not 
to  mix  himself  up  in  a  quarrel  with  which  he  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  so  to  compel  him  to  attack  one 
whom  lie  would  prefer  leaving  untouched,  Josiah,  with 
rash  ehivalrousncss,  determined  to  oppose  tlie  passage 
of  Necho's  army.  The  two  forces  encountered  on  the 
great  battle-field  of  Esdraelon,  not  far  from  Megiddo. 
Josiah,  like  Ahab,  entered  the  battle  in  his  chariot  in 
disg^iise.  But,  like  Ahab,  a  chance  arrow  inflicted  on 
him  a  mortal  wound.  His  servants  transferred  him 
from  his  war-chariot  to  a  lighter  vehicle  that  was  in 
reserve,  and  conveyed  him  to  Jerusalem,  which,  how- 
ever, lie  did  not  reach  alive.  Ho  was  buried,  not  in 
the  old  royal  sepulchres,  which  were  full  at  the  time  of 
Hezekiah's  death,  but  "  among  the  sepidchres  of  his 
fathers ;  "  i.e.,  a  catacomb,  newly  excavated  by  his  grand- 
father Manasseh  in  the  garden  attached  to  his  palace 
(2  Kings  xxi.  18,  26),  where  he  and  his  son  Amon  had 
been  interred.  This  lamentable  event  occurred  B.C. 
609,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  Josiah's  age.  The 
death  of  Josiah  was  without  a  precedent  in  Hebrew 
annals,  and  the  depth  of  the  national  mourning  was 
equally  unprecedented.  His  fall  overwhelmed  liis 
kingdom  with  consternation.  He  was  the  first  king  of 
David's  line  who  had  fallen  in  battle:  and  his  death 


left  the  country  at  the  mercy  of  a  powerful  foreign 
invader,  with  only  a  young  and  inexperienced  kino- 
to  oppose  him.  An  elegy  over  the  departed  king 
was  written  by  the  prophet-poet  Jeremiah,  which  was 
annually  sung  by  the  male  and  female  minstrels  of  the 
laud,  even  after  the  return  from  captivity.  If  we  may 
press  the  language  of  Zechariah,  this  mourning  was 
as  domestic  as  it  was  public,  as  individual  as  it  was 
universal.  Every  family  shut  itself  up  and  mourned  in 
seclusion,  even  the  men  and  women  being  separated 
from  one  another.  Every  family  wept  apart,  and  their 
wives  apart  (Zech.  xii.  11 — 14).  The  memory  of  this 
national  mourning  long  survived  as  a  type  of  the 
deepest  conceivable  sorrow.  Nor  was  this  mouruiug 
greater  than  the  calamity  deserved.  For  himself  an 
early  death  before  the  arrival  of  the  evils  impending 
over  his  nation  was  indeed  a  blessing.  Tliougli  he  fell 
in  war,  the  prediction  of  Hiddali,  that  he  should  be 
"  gathered  into  his  gi-ave  iu  peace,"  was  fulfilled  in  its 
spirit,  by  his  removal  "  from  the  evil  to  come,"  and 
under  circumstances  which  allowed  his  burial  with  regal 
honours  iu  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors. '  But  for  his 
kingdom  the  untimely  death  of  "  the  last  royal  hero  of 
Israel  "  was  an  irreparable  calamity.  Had  he  lived,  his 
piety  could  not  long  have  delayed  the  doom  of  the  guilty 
nation ;  but  it  was  fearfully  accelerated  by  the  weakness 
and  wickedness  of  his  unhappy  sons. 

1  Compare  the  interpretation  of  this  same  phrase,  '*  Thou  shalt 
die  in  peace,"  in  connection  with  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxsiy.  5). 
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^HE  Greek  word  canon  (Kayuy),  connected 
with  KtJwo,  and  so  with  "cane,"  "  canal," 
"  channel,"  meant  primarily  a  straight  rod, 
and  so  a  measuring  rule,  employed  by  car- 
penters and  other  crjif tsmen  in  their  work.  Prom  this 
it  was  an  easy  transition  to  use  it  for  that  which  was  a 
rule  of  ethics  or  of  criticism.  So  the  later  Alexandrian 
critics  used  to  speak  of  a  greater  writer  as  being  the 
"  canon  "  of  exc«llenco  in  his  own  department.  So  the 
Fathers  of  tlie  Church  spoke  of  the  Creed  as  being  the 
"  canon  "  or  rule  of  faith  ;  so  decrees  of  councils  were 
called  canons  or  rules  of  the  Church  ;  so  saints  are  said 
to  be  "  canonised  "  when  their  names  are  placed  in  the 
list  which  is  the  rule  and  measure  of  the  Church's 
observance  of  saints'  days ;  so,  lastly,  in  modern  eccle- 
siastical phraseology,  the  canon  (abbreviated  from  the 
Latin  canonieus)  is  a  priest  who  is  bound  by  the  rule  of 
the  foundation  or  society  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

As  applied  to  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scripture, 
the  earliest  direct  use  of  the  term  "  canon  "  is  found 
in  a  Greek  writer,  Amphilochius,  about  a.d.  380,  who 
gives  a  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books,  under  that  name. 
Through  the  influence  of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  who 
use  it  frequently  in  this  sense,  speaking  of  tliis  or  that 
book  as  "in  the  canon,"  or  "not  in  the  canon,"  it  ob- 


tained general  currency  in  the  Latin  Church.  The 
meaning  of  this  use  seems  to  be,  not  that  the  writings 
were  the  rule  or  measure  of  men's  faith,  but  that  the 
list  was  the  rule  by  which  they  were  to  test  the  claims 
of  books  claiming  to  be  part  of  Holy  Scripture.  It 
is  obvious,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  canon  of 
Scripture  in  this  sense  implies  the  existence  of  at  least 
several  books  recognised  as  sacred,  and  belongs,  there- 
fore, to  a  comparatively  late  stage  in  the  growth  of  the 
collection.  So  Jewish  tradition  ascribed  to  Ezra,  and 
to  the  Great  Synagogue,  or  assembly  of  scholars,  of 
which  he  was  the  reputed  founder,  the  formation  of  the 
received  Hebrew  canon.  The  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, however,  present  traces  of  the  gradual  growth  in 
eai-lier  times  of  a  collection  of  wi'itings,  specially  pre- 
served, and  looked  on  as  of  high  authority.  Thus, 
Moses  is  told  (Exod.  xvii.  14)  to  vsrite  the  condemna- 
tion of  Amalek  "  for  a  memorial  in  a  book,"  and  to 
rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua.  There  is  a  "  Book 
of  the  Covenant,"  includiug  apparently  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  the  laws  in  chap,  xx. — xxiv.,  as  early 
as  Exod.  xxiv.  7.  The  rules  in  Exodus  and  Leviticus, 
the  genealogies,  the  muster-roll,  the  list  of  journeys, 
in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  imply  written  records,  pre- 
served as  authoritative,  even  if  we  believe  the  pi-esent 
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arrangement  of  the  books  to  be  of  later  date.  Assum- 
ing the  Mosaic  autliorship  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy, 
"  statutes  and  judgments "  are  implied  at  every  turn, 
as  authoritative  and  accessible,  to  be  written  upon  door- 
posts and  gates,  to  be  taught  to  children  (Dent.  vi.  7 — 
9).  The  Book  of  the  Law,  presumably  the  last  revised 
copy  of  it,  was  to  be  put  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  for  safe  keeping  (Deut.  xxxi.  26).  In  Josh, 
xxiv.  26  we  find  a  solemn  document  registering  the 
renewed  covenant  of  the  people  as  being  added  to  the 
books  already  recognised  as  sacred.  The  development 
of  poetic  and  prophetic  literature,  the  desire  to  continue 
the  history  of  the  nation  from  the  time  of  Moses, 
led  from  the  time  of  Samuel  and  Da%'id  onwards  to 
the  "  making  of  many  books,"  of  which  the  writer  of 
Ecclesiastes  speaks  (xii.  12),  and  wo  have  traces  at  every 
step  of  an  abundant  literary  activity  stretching  far 
beyond  the  books  which  we  now  receive  as  canonical. 
There  was  the  -svi-iting  in  which  Samuel  entered  "  the 
manner  of  the  kingdom,"  and  laid  it  up  before  the 
Lord  (1  Sam.  x.  2.5).  There  were  the  numerous  Psalms 
of  the  Taberuaclo  and  the  Temple,  and  the  schools  of 
the  Prophets,  of  which  we  probably  have  but  a  small 
proportion.  There  were  the  "  three  thousand  proverbs  " 
and  the  "  thousand  and  five  songs"  of  Solomon  (1  Kings 
iv.  32).  There  were  the  Books  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  in  which  the  king's  scribe 
registered  his  achievements.  These  were  composed  at 
various  periods  and  of  various  characters ;  the  Book  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Lord  (Numb.  xxi.  U) ;  the  Book  of 
Jasher  (Josh.  x.  13 ;  2  Sam.  i.  18),  of  Nathan  the  Pro- 
phet (1  Chron.  xxix.  29),  of  Gad  the  Seer  (ibid.),  of  the 
Acts  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi.  41) ;  the  Prophecy  of 
Aliijah  the  Shilouite  and  Iddo  the  Seer  (2  Chi'on.  ix. 
29)  ;  the  Prophecy  of  Jonah,  distinct  from  the  book 
that  bears  his  name  (2  Kings  xiv.  25) ;  the  Book  of 
Shemaiah  the  Prophet  (2  Chron.  xii.  15),  of  Iddo  the 
Seer  concerning  genealogies  {ibid.),  of  Jehu  the  son  of 
Hanani  (2  Chron.  xx.  34) ;  the  Acts  of  Uzziah,  by  Isaiah 
the  sou  of  Amoz  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  22);  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah  for  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  25).  All  these, 
though  we  know  nothing  more  than  their  names,  show 
that  the  Hebrew  literature  of  the  monarchy  was  at  once 
extensive  and  varied.  As  yet,  however,  it  was  a  litera- 
ture and  not  a  Bible.  The  book  of  the  Law  retained 
throughout  this  period  an  exclusive  and  solitary  pre- 
eminence. That  alone  was  read  to  the  people  in  the 
reformation  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xvii.  9),  that 
alone  was  found  in  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv.  14).  Prophetic  writings  and  histories 
were  hold  in  honour  according  to  their  importance,  but 
there  was  no  canon. 

Tlio  great  wrench  given  to  the  national  life  in  the 
Babylonian  captivity  brought  with  it,  wo  may  well 
believe,  the  destruction  and  mutilation  of  the  greater  part 
of  this  literature.  It  was  (according  to  the  tradition 
already  mentioned,  sufficiently  probable  in  itself,  and  in 
accordance  with  what  is  recorded  of  his  character  and 
work  iu  the  book  that  bears  his  name,  to  have  almost 
the  character  of  history)  the  work  of  Ezra  the  Scribe 


to  gather  up  the  fragments  that  remained,  that  nothing 
might  be  lost.  According  to  the  wilder,  more  legendary 
form  of  the  tradition,  the  Law  was  burnt  and  all  the 
books  had  perislied,  and  there  was  given  to  Ezra  the 
priest  a  supernatural  power  to  dictate  what  had  thus 
been  lost,  and  to  add  to  it  a  multitude  of  apocalyptic 
visions  ;  and  so  every  word  and  letter  of  the  books  thus 
written  was  assumed  to  have  come  from  this  Divine  in- 
spiration given  to  a  single  man  (2  Esdras  xiv.  39 — 48). 
A  somewhat  earlier  tradition  assigns  a  like  work  to 
Nehemiah,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  "founding  a 
library,  gathered  together  the  acts  of  the  kings  and  the 
prophets,  and  of  David,  and  the  epistles  of  the  kings 
concerning  the  holy  gifts"  (2  Mace.  ii.  13);  and  the 
two  are  clearly  so  far  iu  accord,  that  thoy  assign  the 
formation  of  the  present  collection  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment books  to  the  time  of  the  revival  of  the  religion  of 
Israel  under  the  rule  of  the  Persian  kings. 

It  is,  at  all  events,  from  this  time  that  we  trace  the 
more  distinct  growth  of  a  canon  of  sacred  books  in 
addition  to  the  Book  of  the  Law,  which  had  all  along 
borne  that  character.  The  work  that  had  been  done 
was  one  of  compilation  and  selection.  What  we  have 
is,  iu  fact,  an  antliology  of  the  wider  religious  litera- 
ture of  Israel.  But  when  that  anthology  had  been 
made,  it  came  by  degrees  to  hold  a  definite  and  revered 
position  iu  the  minds  of  teachers  and  learners.  In 
proportion  as  the  prophetic  power  ceased  to  manifest 
itself,  the  prophetic  writings  of  an  earlier  time  became 
more  precious  and  distinctive.  So  in  Zecli.  vii.  12  the 
Law  and  the  words  of  the  "  former  prophets "  seem 
placed  on  the  same  level  of  authority.  The  Prologue 
to  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  not  later  than  B.C.  131, 
speaks  of  the  writer's  grandfather  as  having  given 
himself  to  the  reading  of  "  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
and  the  other  books  of  our  fathers,"  and  thus  shows 
that  the  three-fold  division  into  Law,  Prophets  (in- 
cluding the  greater  part  of  what  we  know  as  his- 
torical books),  and  Hagiographa  or  holy  writings,  was 
already  recognised. 

Strangely  enough,  however,  no  earlier  direct  state- 
meut  of  the  number  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  found  than  that  given  by  Josephus  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  is  not  free  from 
difficulty.  He  counts  up  the  books  which  are  justly 
held  to  bo  divine,  as  including  (1)  five  books  of  Moses, 
(2)  thirteen  Prophets,  aad  (3)  four  containing  hymns 
and  rules  of  life.  The  total  makes  up  twenty-two,  the 
number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  it  was 
with  reference  to  this  memoria  iechnica  of  symbolic 
completeness  that  the  books  were  gi'ouped  so  as  to 
bring  them  within  that  limit.  It  is  not  easy,  however, 
so  to  arrange  the  books  of  the  received  canon,  oven 
taking  the  twelve  minor  prophets  as  a  single  book,  as 
to  bring  the  number  of  each  gi'oup  into  harmony  with 
Josephus's  statement.  Of  the  existence  of  the  division 
in  our  Lord's  time,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Broadly  and  popularly  the  books  were  spoken  of  as 
■■  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  "  (Matt.  xi.  13 ;  Acts  xiii. 
15),  more  fully  as  "  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
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Psalms"  (Luke  xxiv.  44).  Portions  from  each  section 
are  quoted  as  "  Scripture  "  by  Josephus,  by  Philo,  and 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Targums,  or 
pai-aphrases,  were  made  of  some  books  in  each. 

Singularly  enough,  the  earliest  actual  list  of  named 
books  is  given  by  a  Clu'istian.not  by  a  Jewish  authority. 
Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis  (a.d.  179),  made  a  special 
inquiry  into  the  exact  number  of  sacred  books,  and 
enumerates  all  that  wo  have,  except  Nohomiah  and 
Esther,  of  which  it  may  be  conjectured  that  they  were 
grouped  together  with  Esdras  or  Ezra,  as  belonging  to 
the  same  period.  Origen  gives  the  Jewisli  number, 
twenty-two,  but  adds  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  to 
Baruch,  which  we  now  iind  in  the  Apocrypha.  Prac- 
tically, liowever,  the  views  of  Christendom  on  the 
subject  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been 
fashioned  more  by  tlio  authority  of  Jerome  than  of  any 
other  writer.  To  him  we  owe  the  broad  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  canonical  and  apocryphal  books,  and 
wo  have  to  bring  before  our  miud's  eye  the  position  in 
which  he  found  himself. 

We  have  seen  tliat  the  books  recognised  as  sacred  by 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  corresponded  closely  with  that  of 
our  present  Bible,  and  so  far  as  wo  may  judge  from 
the  writings  of  Philo,  the  great  Alexandrian  interpreter 
of  the  first  century,  the  Jews  of  that  city  recognised 
the  same  books,  and  no  others.  The  literary  activity 
of  Alexandria  k^d,  however,  to  the  composition  of  other 
books  in  Greek,  or  to  translations  from  Aramaic  books, 
and  these  were  read  as  religious  and  edifying  books, 
first  by  Jews  and  afterwards  by  Christians.  The 
desire  to  have  a  complete  library  of  such  books,  a 
library,  so  to  speak,  in  a  single  volume,  apparently  led 
the  scribes  wlio  mot  the  demands  of  the  reading  public, 
as  publisliers  do  now,  to  bring  together  the  earlier  and 
the  later  books,  the  more  and  the  less  autlioritative ; 
and  with  a  view  to  tlio  convenience  of  the  reader, 
both  were  grouped  according  to  tlieir  subjects,  history 
with  history,  didactic  with  didactic  books,  with  no 
distinction  as  to  their  authority.  In  this  w.ay  what  is 
known  as  the  Septuagint  or  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  (from  the  tradition  tliat  it  was  made  by 
seventy  elders  summoned  from  Jerusalem  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  B.C.  271)  jiresented  a  different  order,  and 
included  other  books  than  the  Hebrew  Bible  as  it  was 
read  in  Palestine. 

The  volume  thus  made  up  was,  wo  must  remember, 
widely  spread  in  the  first  century  among  the  HeUonistic 
or  Greek-speaking  Jews  (the  "  Grecians  "  of  the  Acts)  ,■ 
and  though  not  road  in  their  synagogues,  was  exten- 
sively studied  in  private.  Allusive  references  to  it  are 
found  in  some  at  least  of  the  writings  of  the  Now 
Testament.'     It  fell  naturally  into  the  hands  of  Greek- 


1  The  followiug  passages  are  given  as  examples  by  Dr.  VVestcott 
from  Stier  : — 

as  compared  with  Ecclus.  v.  11. 
„  „     Wisd.  iii.  3—7. 


(1)  James  i.  19, 

(2)  1  Pet.  i.  6,  7, 

(3)  Heb.  xi.  3i,  35, 

(4)  Heb.  i.  3, 

(5)  Rom.  i.  20—32, 
Ui)  Rom.  ix.  21, 
(7)  Eph.vi.  13-17, 


2  Mncc.  vi.  18  ;   vii.  12. 
Wisd.  vii.  26. 
Wisd.  xiii.,  XT. 
Wisd.  XV.  7. 
Wisd.  V.  18—20. 


speaking  converts  to  the  Christian  faith.  If  they 
were  Jews,  or  under  Jewish  influence,  the  traditions  of 
the  Palestine  schools  woidd  keep  them  steady  in  their 
judgment  as  to  the  relative  authority  of  the  two  sets 
of  books  thus  brought  together.  But  those  who  were 
converts  from  heathenism  would  naturally  take  the 
volume  as  a  whole  and  make  no  distinction.  Soma 
few,  liko  Melito  of  Sardis,  might  be  led  by  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  to  journey  to  Syria  to  learn  what  was  the 
judgment  on  this  point  of  the  mother  Chm-ch  of  Chris- 
tendom, aud  put  the  result  on  record ;  but  the  tendency 
was,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  other  direction ;  aud  one 
of  the  earliest  extant  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint  version — 
the  Alexandrian — one  used  iu  Christian  worship,  con- 
tains a  Psalm  of  David  after  his  victory  over  Goliath, 
and  Paalms  of  Solomon  which  are  not  found  even  in 
our  Apocrypha.  When  the  Septuagint  was  translated 
into  Latin  for  the  benefit  of  Christians  in  Rome  and 
Africa,  there  was  still  less — removed  as  they  were  one 
step  farther  from  the  fountain-head — to  check  this 
tendency,  and  a  spurious  Apocalypse,  like  the  Second 
Book  of  Esdras,  which  had  not  even  a  Greek  original, 
was  received  as  part  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  drift  in  this  dii-ection  was  happily  stemmed  by 
the  scholarship  and  spirit  of  inquiry  of  the  great 
Jerome.  When  he  undertook  the  work  of  revising  the 
existing  Latin  versions,  and,  where  necessary,  translating 
anew,  he  determined  to  qualify  himself  for  his  task  by 
learning  Hebrew.  With  this  view,  when  at  his  hermi- 
tage in  Bethlehem,  he  put  himself  under  tho  teaching 
of  a  Jew,  and  was  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the 
Palestine  tradition  as  to  tho  canon  which  the  Rabbinic 
schools  had  never  modified.  He  recognised  that  they 
were  in  this  respect  true  to  their  vocation  as  those  to 
whom  had  been  committed  the  oracles  of  God,  and 
adopted  their  canon.  In  his  prologues  and  introduc- 
tions to  the  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament  he 
traced,  more  distinctly  than  had  been  done  before  by  any 
writer  of  equal  authority,  tho  Jewish  line  of  demarca- 
tion, asserted,  as  in  tho  passage  quoted  in  the  sixth  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles, that  tho  Church  reads  the  books 
which  were  not  iu  the  Hebrew  canon  "  for  example  of 
life  and  instruction  of  manners,"  but  does  not  apply 
them  to  establish  any  doctrine.  And  though  he  did 
not  exclude  them  from  his  version,  aud  followed,  for 
tho  most  part,  tho  order  of  tho  Septuagint,  he  fixed  on 
them,  in  a  sense  to  be  hereafter  discussed,  the  name  of 
Apocrypha.  His  great  contemporary,  Augustine,  less 
under  the  influenoo  of  Hebrew  tradition,  was  less 
clear  iu  his  estimate,  and  oscillated  in  his  language, 
and  could  not  bring  himself  to  disparage  what  the 
whole  Church  had  up  to  that  time  received  with  scarcely 
a  question. 

The  result  of  this  conflict  of  autliority  was  that 
Western  Christendom  was  for  about  a  thousand  years 
more  or  less  divdded  on  this  point.  The  term  "Apo- 
crypha "  was  seldom  used  as  Jerome  had  used  it,  aud 
"  Ecclesiastical"  took  its  place,  as  indicating  that  the 
books  so  called  were  read  and  acknowledged  by  the 
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Cliurch.     The  greater  influence  of  Augustine,  and,  we 
may  add,   the  fact   that   the  two    sets   of  books  were 
not  divided  from  each  other,  even  in  Jerome's  version, 
gave   gradually   a   preponderance    to    the    Septuagint 
rather  than  to  the  Hebrew  canon,  and  it  was  not  till 
men  imdertook  once  again   the  work   of   translation, 
and  thus  came  in  closer  cout%act  with  Jerome's  writings, 
or   with   the    Hebrew   text,   that   the   old   distinction 
was  revived.     Thus  Wiclif,  though  he  kejit  the  books 
in  their  old  order,  spoke  of  the  non-Hebrew  books  as 
Apocryplia.     Luther,  in  his  first  edition  of  his  complete 
German  Biljle  (A.D.  1534),  groujied  the  greater  part  of 
the  Apocrypha  together,  as  "books  which  were  not  of 
like  worth  with  Holy  Scriptures,  yet  were  good  and 
useful  to  be  read."     Coverdale,  with  a  strange  exception 
in  favour  of  the  Book  of  Baruch,  places  the  books  apart 
as  "  not   held   by  ecclesiastical   doctors    in  the    same 
repute  as  the  other  Scriptures."     Craumer's  Bible  fol- 
lowed this  arrangement,  but  used  quite  inaccurately  the 
milder  term  "  Hagiogi-apha  "  (holy  writings')  instead  of 
"  Apocrypha,"  and  from  that  time  forward  this  position 
has  been  assigned  to  them,  without  any  change,  in  all 
authorised  English  or  other  Protestant  versions.     The 
Sixth  Article  adopted  the  dictum  of  Jerome,  while  the 
compilers  of  the  Table  of  Lessons  under  Edward  VI. 
showed  their  respect  for  the  books  by  reading  many  of 
them  in  extenso,  to  the  exclusion  even  of  much  that  was 
edifying  in  the  canonical  books.      It  was  reserved  for 
the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  IV.)  to  declare  that  they, 
and,  we  may  add,  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  were  to 
be  received  with  "  the  same  affection  and  reverence  "  as 
the  other  Scriptures,  and  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of 
anathema  on  aU  who  did  not  receive  them  as  "  sacred 
and  canonical." ' 

The  history  of  the  term  Apocrypha  requires  a  brief 
notice.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  associate  the  adjec- 
tive "  apocryphal "  with  the  idea  of  what  is  "  spurious  " 
that  we  forget  its  original  significance.  Primarily, 
then,  it  meant  simply  "  secret"  or  "  hidden."  It  is  the 
word  used  in  Luke  viii.  17  ;  Col.  ii.  3,  where  it  is  thus 
translated  in  our  version.  In  this  sense  it  seems  to  have 
been  used  by  Gnostics  and  other  heretics  who  boasted 
that  they  had  "secret  books''  and  a  "hidden  wisdom." 
St.  Paul's  assertion  that  "in  Chri.st  were  all  the  hid 
(d7r(iKpu<f)oi)  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  "  (Col. 
ii.  3),  had  probably  an  allusive  reference  to  the  claims 
of  such  teachers.  Associated  in  this  way  with  writings 
that  were  conspicuously  spurious,  it  suffered,  as  words 
will  suffer,  a  loss  of  reputation.  Tlie  fathers  of  the 
Churcli  argued,  after  their  manner,  that  the  name  bore 
witues.5  against  itself.  It  implied  that  the  books  so 
called  had  a  "  secret  origin,"  that  they  ought  to  be 
read  in  "secret"  and  not  openly.  So  they  warn  their 
hearers  ag.ainst  the  many  New  Testament  Apocrypha 
that  were  then  current,  and  bid  them  carefully  avoid 
them.  The  word  had  thus  accpiired  its  secondaiy  sense 
when  Jerome  had  the  boldness  to  apply  it  to  books  which 


*  It  slionld  be  statefl  in  fairness  thnt  the  Conucil  of  Trent  did 
not  recognise  1  and  2  Esdras,  or  the  Praj-er  o£  Mauasses. 


a  large  portion  of  Christendom  had  regarded  as  on  the 
same  level  as  the  canonical  Scriptures.  Augustine 
and  others  preferred,  as  has  been  said  above,  the  milder 
term  of  "  Ecclesiastical."  The  ingenuity  of  a  later  age 
invented  the  somewhat  unmeauiug  term  of  "  deutero- 
canonical."  "When  "  Apocrypha  "  appeared  as  the  title 
of  the  books  collected  and  set  apart  in  Cranmer's  Bible, 
it  was  with  the  explanation  that  it  meant  that  they  were 
read  "  not  openly,  but  as  it  were  in  secret.'"-  Since  that 
time  the  word  lias  appeared  as  the  title  of  the  non- 
Hebrew  portions  of  the  sacred  writings,  without  a  note 
or  explanation. 

A  short  account  of  each  book  of  the  Apocrypha  will 
form  the  subject  of  a  separate  paper.  Here  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  add  a  few  notes  on  the  familiar  words 
"  Bible,"  "  Old  Testament,"  "  New  Testament." 

Bible.  —  In  the  New  Testament  itself  the  word 
fft^Aioy  has  no  sacred  or  distinctive  force,  but  is  used 
generally  for  "books"  (2  Tim.  iv.  13;  Rev.  v.  1  ;  x.2); 
while  the  term  "Scripture"  [i]  ypa^ri),  or  the  sacred 
writings  {to.  Upa.  ■ypiix/xaTo),  is  employed  for  what  we 
call  the  Old  Testament  (2  Tim.  iii.  18).  Taken  by 
itself,  therefore,  the  word  Biblia  would  have  seemed  to 
the  Greek  or  Latin  a  very  inadequate  description  of 
the  Scriptures.  It  required  the  adjectives  "  holy  "  or 
"  sacred  "  to  give  it  that  significance.  "  Biblia  Sacra  " 
was  accordingly  the  title  applied  to  Jerome's  version, 
known  as  the  Vidgate.  "When  the  word  was  first  used 
in  English  it  was  in  like  manner  (as,  e.g..  by  Chancer), 
in  the  wider  meaning  of  "  book "  generally,  though 
soon  the  higher  meaning  prevailed  exclusively.  Me- 
difeval  Latin,  however,  mistook  the  neuter  plural  for 
a  feminine  singular.  Men  began  to  speak  of  the  Holy 
Bible,  or,  without  the  adjective,  of  "  ihc  Bible,"  as 
emphatically  the  book.  In  some  respects  this  has 
doubtless  been  a  gain.  It  has  served  to  give  men  a 
sense  of  the  unity  of  purpose  and  character,  if  not  of 
plan,  which  makes  the  collection  the  precious  inheri- 
tance of  Christendom.  But  with  this  gain  there  has 
been  also  a  loss.  Men  have  failed  to  see  what  the  old 
plural  "Biblia  Sacra"  reminded  them  of,  that  they  had 
not  a  "  book  "  only,  but  a  "  literature  ;"  or,  as  Jerome 
had  the  courage  to  say.  "  not  a  book,  but  a  hihliotlieca, 
or  library."  The  variety  of  Scripture,  the  origin  and 
character  of  all  its  diverse  parts,  is  not  less  characteristic 
of  it  than  its  essential  unity. 

The  Old  and  New  Testaments.— These  terms 
are,  of  coui-se,  as  familiar  as  the  Bible.  There  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that  their  history  and  mean- 
ing are  frequently  as  little  understood.  Practically, 
the  thought  in  which  this  application  of  the  names 
originated  is  found  in  Jer.  xxxi.  31- — 31.  "Behold, 
the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new 
covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house 


2  As  a  nmtter  of  fact  this  esj^^anniinu  is  (riven  somewhat: 
ludicrously  of  the  word  Himio-^rnijlm,  nv  "  Holy  Writiiif^s. "  It 
would  seem  that  the  writer  of  the  Prrface  hnd  originally  written 
"Apocrypha  "  and  given  the  ciirrout  cspliination  of  it,  and  thut  the 
word  wi-.s  altered  by  higher  authority,  as  the  book  was  passing 
through  the  press. 
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of  Judah."  The  essential  cLaracteristic  of  tbis  new 
covenant,  as  contrasted  with  the  old  covenant  between 
Jcliovah  and  Israel,  recorded  in  Exod.  xxiv.  7,  where 
God  gave  laws  and  the  people  promised  obedience, 
was  that  there  was  to  be  not  only  the  promise  of 
reward  for  that  obedience,  but  that  the  power  to 
obey  should  be  itself  imparted.  A  new  strength 
was  to  be  given  to  the  conscience  and  the  will,  a 
7iew  and  closer  relationship  was  to  bo  establislied 
between  God  and  man :  "  I  will  put  my  law  in  their 
inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  tlieir  liearts  ;  and  will  be 
their  God,  and  thoy  shall  be  my  people."  Witii  tliis 
there  was  the  promise  of  pardon  for  all  past  trans- 
gressions :  "  I  wUl  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will 
remember  their  sin  no  more  "  ( Jer.  xxxi.  33,  34).  To 
this  passage  our  Lord  referred  when,  on  the  night  of 
tlie  Last  Supper  with  his  disciples,  "  he  took  the  cup 
and  gave  tlianks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  .saying,  Drink 
ye  all  of  it ;  for  tliis  is  my  blood  of  tlio  new  covenant 
{SiadrjKri,  the  Greek  word,  has  this  meaning),  wliich  is 
shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins  "  (Matt.  xxvi. 
27,  28).  The  constant  remembrance,  probably  the 
constant  i-epotitiou  of  these  words  at  every  meeting  of 
the  disciples  to  break  bread,  stamped  them  upon  their 
minds  indelibly.  They  were  living  under  the  New 
Covenant  which  Jeremiah  had  foretold.  The  Book  of 
the  Law  belonged  to  tlie  Old  Covenant,  and  is  so  de- 
scriljed  by  St.  Paul  in  2  Cor.  iii.  14.  Tlio  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  gave  yet  greater  prominence  to  the  thought 
and  to  the  phrase.  Clirist  was  the  Mediator  of  the 
New  Covenant  (Heb.  ix.  1-5).  In  one  remarkable,  though 
tliifieult  passage,  the  new  compact  was  represented  not 


as  an  agreement   into  which   two   parties  enter  as  on 

equal  terms,  but  as  the  gratuitous  assignment  of  an 
inlieritance,  tlie  legacy  left  by  Chi-ist  and  realised  by 
and  on  His  deatli,  and  so,  according  to  what  is  at  least 
a  natural  and  obvious  interpretation  of  the  passage,  the 
word  Sme7)K7)  in  this  passage  was  taken  as  meaning  not 
"  covenant,"  but  "  will "  or  "  testament."  In  the  Greek 
Churcli  the  term  Smflri/ti;  naturally  kept  its  ground.  In 
the  West,  Latin  wi'iters  varied  in  their  choice  of  an 
equivalent,  and  for  a  time  Instrumentum,  which  em- 
bodied the  '•  covenant "  idea,  kept  its  place  side  by  sido 
with  Testamentum.  The  great  Latin  Fatliers,  how- 
ever, from  Tortullian  onwards,  adopted  the  latter,  and 
finally  it  prevailed  exclusively.  It  was  natural,  when 
the  canon  of  Christian  Scriptures  was  completed,  that 
men  should  compare  the  two  volumes  of  the  sacred 
books  of  Christians  and  Israelites,  and  should  speak  of 
the  former  as  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  of  tho 
latter  as  belonging  to  the  Old.  Soon,  with  the  natural 
tendency  of  language  to  abbreviated  descriptions,  the 
terms  "  Old  "  and  "New  Testament"  were  used  by  them- 
selves to  describe  tho  books  so  collected.  The  trans- 
lators of  our  English  version  have  wisely  for  the  most 
part  kept  to  the  idea  of  "  covenant "  in  translating,  except 
iu  the  passages  where  the  close  reference  to  the  death 
of  Christ  led  them  to  prefer  the  word  which  in  itself 
implied  that  death.  Speaking  generally,  however,  we 
need  to  remember  that  the  familiar  names  embody  the 
former  and  not  the  latter  of  the  two  meanings,  and  the 
Sacred  Books  of  which  the  Church  is  the  witness  and 
keeper  are  respectively  those  which  belong  to  the  Old 
and  the  New  Covenants  between  God  and  man. 
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BY     THE  EIGHT  REV.  THE  LOED  BISHOP  OF  DEEKT. 


>HTS  paper  proceeds  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  Song  of  Songs  is  the  composi- 
tion of  tho  sou  of  David ;  that  it  is  a 
portion  of  the  Ketliubiin,  or  "Writings," 
recognised  by  our  Lord  Himself  ;  and  that  the 
principle  to  be  adopted  in  its  intciiiretation  is  that 
which,  taking  its  starting-point  from  an  event  in 
Solomon's  history,  finds  in  the  Canticles  an  ideal  repre- 
sentation of  the  love  between  Christ  and  His  Chui'ch. 
The  article  is,  therefore,  dinded  into  three  parts.  In 
the  first,  tho  analogy  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  is 
employed  to  show  tlie  probability  that  the  Song  of 
Songs  should  bo  coloured  by  tho  circumstances  of  the 
writer's  life.  In  the  second  section  the  principle  of 
interpretation  is  laid  down  aud  established.  In  the 
third,  a  summary  view  will  be  given  of  other  theories 
of  explanation. 

I.  The  Books  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  are  per- 
vaded by  allusions  to  Solomon's  time  and  history,  so 
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!  numerous  and  subtle  as  to  preclude  the  notion  of  a 
literary  forgery,  aud  so  real  as  to  point  to  a  Solomonic 

<  origin. 

1.  Let  us  notice  the  traces  which  we  may  find  iu 
tho  Proverbs  of  Solomon's  time,  and  of  his  personal 
cifcitmstdnces. 

(a)  Of  his  time.  His  was  the  golden  ago  of  the 
history  of  I.srael.  The  kingdom  of  David's  heir  extended 
from  sea  to  sea  ;  his  navies  traversed  the  remotest 
oceans.  After  all  deductions,  it  was  a  period  when 
happiness  and  secui-ity  were  widely  diffused.  The 
stylo  of  the  old  historian,  as  he  contemplates  this, 
clothes  itself  with  the  soft  images  of  pastoral  poetry : 
"  Judah  and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man  under  his 
vine,  aud  under  his  fig-tree." 

Yet  even  under   Solomon  human  nature  works  out 

I  its  own   laws.     Wherever  there  are  ships  in  goodlier 
tiers  crowding  tho  haven,  and  shops  in  statelier  rows 

■  along  the  streets,  there  will  be  vulgar  regions  where 
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"  tlie  almiglity  dollar '"  aspires  to  dethrone  the  living 
Q-ocl — an  atmosphere  of  commercial  fraud  and  delirious 
adventure  (or,  if  we  prefer,  "  highly  speculative  con- 
cerns"), where  the  very  spii-it  of  man  seems  to  become 
tnetallic. 

Again,  after  years  of  desperate  and  sanguinary 
struggles,  a  now  era  of  literature,  poetry,  art,  and  even 
science,  dawned  upon  Israel.  The  old  horizou  opened 
boundless  prospects  upwards  towards  heaven ;  on  the 
side  of  earth  it  was  narrow  and  contracted.  Now  it 
widened  marvellously.  A  great  thinker,  who  was 
also  a  true  poet,'  in  tracing  the  outlines  of  his  own 
intellectual  career,  lias  described  that  which  has  often 
occurred  in  the  history  of  nations  : — 

"A  matron  now  of  sober  mien, 
Yet  radiant  still,  and  with  no  earthly  sheen. 
Whom  as  a  faery  child  my  childhood  wooed. 
Even  in  my  dawn  of  thought,  Philosophy  ; 
Thoajjh  then  iiiicojiscioits  of  herself,  pardie. 
She  bora  no  other  name  than  Poesy." 

Poetry  among  the  Hebrews  was  succeeded  by  Philo- 
sophy, though  not  in  a  logical  or  systematic  shape. 
There  arose  a  desire  to  stand  face  to  face  with  Nature 
and  humanity,  and  to  solve  the  enigmas  which  will  not 
allow  a  stimulated  curiosity  to  rest. 

Once  more.  The  Jewish  mind  was,  at  this  time, 
exposed  to  the  trial  of  being  brought  into  its  first  real 
contact  with  foreign  religions  and  forms  of  thouglit. 
This  process  must  inevitably  tell  upon  a  nation 
through  influences  which  it  absorbs  by  every  pore. 
Repulsion  is  succeeded  either  by  contemptuous  tolera- 
tion, or  by  an  undefined  attraction  to  that  which  was 
utterly  hateful.^ 

Wo  shall  understand  the  Book  of  Proverbs  better  by 
remembering  that,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  it  is  a  moral 
manual  addressed  to  a  commercial,  luxurious,  and,  in  a 
certain  sense,  sceptical  age. 

(h)  But  wo  may  also  find  traces  of  Solomon's ^:i(;rsoHn? 
circumstances  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

(o)  In  the  earlier  portion  of  his  reign  offences  against 
royal  sanctity  were  punished  with  terrible  but  necessary 
severity,  in  Joab  and  Shimei.  Wo  find  the  recollection 
of  this  in  those  great  maxims  that  speak  of  the  awe 
and  majesty  which  hedge  round  a  king  :  "  A  king  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne  of  judgment  scattereth  (winnoweth) 
away  all  evil  with  his  eyes.  ...  A  wise  king  scat- 
tereth the  wicked,  and  bringoth  the  wheel  (the  thresher) 
over  them.  .  .  .  The  ^vrath  of  a  king  is  as  mes- 
sengers of  death.  .  .  .  The  king's  wrath  is  as  the 
roaiTng  of  a  lion." 

After  the  death  of  Nathan  it  would  seem  that  the 
Di^-iuo  wisdom  which  had  been  granted  to  Solomon 
rendered  it  unnecessary  that  any  great  prophet  should 
be  raised  up  to  dischai-go  the  same  office  which  had  been 
fulfiUed  by  Gad  and  Nathan  for  his  father.  "  A 
divine  sentence  is  in  the  lips  of  the  king ;  his  mouth 
tran.sgresseth  not  in  judgment." 

($)  The  personal  circumstance  which  is  most  deeply 

1  Coleridge. 

•  Constant  use  has  here  teen  made  of  Ewald's  Sisiory  of  Israel, 
iii.  374,  seq.,  "  luteUectual  Development  of  Solomon's  Age." 


impressed  upon  it  is  that  iu  it  Solomon  is  addressing 
his  son. 

Several  other  treatises,  no  doubt,  resemble  the 
Proverbs  in  this  characteristic.  Fathers  would  fain 
leave  their  sous  more  than  gold  or  acres.  They  forget 
that  experience  is,  in  its  very  essence,  personal ;  that  it 
cannot  bo  transferred  from  one  mind  into  another,  as 
Hquid  is  poured  from  vessel  into  vessel.  So  the  English, 
man  of  the  world,  in  his  well-known  letters,  hoped  to 
mould  the  clownish  nature  of  the  lad  for  whom  they 
were  wi'itten,  into  that  of  a  finished  fop,  wi-h  the  most 
graceful  bow,  and  the  best -turned  compliment,  with 
the  softest  smile,  and  the  hardest  heart,  of  any  "mau 
of  wit  and  fashion  about  town." 

This  human  element  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  a 
largo  portion  of  the  Proverbs. 

In  the  eight  opening  chapters  "  my  son  "  occurs  no 
less  thau  fifteen  times.  This  circumstance  makes  the 
counsels  more  winning  and  more  touching.  One  verse 
there  is  which  has  been  transferred  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  from  thence  taken  and  set  like  a  gem  as  the 
Epistle  in  our  Service  for  the  Communion  of  the  Sick  ; 
whose  words  to  the  eye  of  Faith,  in  her  hour  of  deep 
and  sacred  agony,  run  like  a  legend  round  the  base  of 
the  Cross,  which  "  towers  beyond  her  sight."  Would 
not  the  text,  "  Despise  not  the  chastening  of  the  Lord, 
neither  be  weary  of  His  correction,"  want  something  of 
its  perfect  pathos,  if  it  did  not  begin,  "  My  sou  ?" 

Does  not  this  lend  a  peculiar  interest  to  those  worils 
in  the  fourth  chapter,  so  musically  rendered  iu  our 
English  version  ? — "  I  was  my  father's  son,  tender  and 
only  beloved  in  the  sight  of  my  mother.  He  taught 
mo  also,  and  said  unto  me,  Let  thine  heart  retain  my 
words." 

(c)  The  Book  of  Ecelesiastes  also  points  to  Solomon, 
and  to  Solomon  in  his  penitence. 

Omitting  the  distinct  assertion,  "  I,  the  preacher, 
was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem,"  let  us  turn  to  other 
passages.  The  very  name  of  Kolielcth,  in  the  Hebrew 
feminine,  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  indicates  the  Divine 
Wisdom  in  and  through  Solomon,^  acting  as  the  Gatherer 
of  Israel.  The  writer  of  a  composition  which  was  a 
literary  forgery,  would  surely  have  avoided  a  form  so 
markedly  different  from  the  opening  of  Proverbs  and 
the  Song,  whUe  it  is  exquisitely  suit.iblo  to  a  penitent 
who  desires  to  retire  from  observation. 

Throughout  the  book,  as  compared  vrith  that  of  Pro- 
verbs, there  is  one  fine  indication  of  true  penitential 
feeling. 

In  Proverbs,  MloJiim  is  used  of  God  five  times,  Jehovah 
ninety  times  ;  while  in  Ecelesiastes  Elohim  is  employed 
thirty-nine  times,  Jehovah  never.     Solomon  had  been 
highly  favoured,  yet  he  had  fallen.     His  voice  falters,  ^, 
he  dare  not  use  the  covenant  word  Jehovah. 

Tliere  are  several  passages  wliich  would  be  almost 
iminteUigible  upon  any  other  hypothesis : — 

3  Bishop  Wordsworth  refers  to  St.  Lake  3d.  49,  where  oar  Lord 
speaks  of  "the  Wisdom  of  God.''  Bat  in  the  parallel  passage  (St. 
Matt,  xxiii.  3t)  we  have,  "  Behold,  I  send  unto  yon  ;"'  and  imme- 
diately afterwards,  "  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children." 
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'■  Better  is  a,  poor  ami  a  wise  ohild  than  an  old  aud 
foolisli  king,  who  will  no  more  be  admonished.  For 
out  of  prison  he  coraoth  to  reign ;  whereas  also  he  that 
is  born  in  his  kingdom  becometh  poor.  I  considered 
all  the  li\'ing  which  walk  under  the  sun,  with  the  second 
chUdthat  sliall  stand  up  hi  his  stead."  ^  Solomon  must 
have  had  a  prophetic  glimpse  of  the  future  by  his  own 
inspiration  or  that  of  the  seer  Ahijah.^  The  "  old  aud 
foolish  king"  is  himself.  Ho  who  "comes  out  of 
prison "  to  glory,  like  a  second  Joseph,  is  Jeroboam. 
If  the  prophecy  came  through  himself,  he  is  rapt  unto 
the  future.  He  looks  back  from  the  quiet  land  upon 
this  crowded,  passionate  life.  He  sees  the  throngs  of 
living  men  moving  restlessly  to  and  fro.  But  in  that  day 
they  walk  not  with  David's  heir,  but  with  the  "  second 
yoimg  man,"  i.e.,  Jeroboam ;  and  in  the  following  verse 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  Jeroboani 
(:="  whose  people  are  many  ").  But  "the  people  that 
come  after  "  shall  not  rejoice  in  him. 

What  a  subtle  aud  profound  meaning  also  is  given 
to  the  opening  admonition  of  the  next  chapter :  "  Keep 
thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to  the  house  of  Gad."  ^  The 
allusion  is  to  the  priests  washing  their  feet.  Solomon 
gives  the  life-lesson  of  his  own  bitter  experience.  He 
liad  built  a  gorgeous  temple  ;  he  had  offered  almost 
countless  sacrifices ;  he  had  placed  a  molten  sea  for  the 
priests  to  wash  in.""  ChiTreh-buUdiug  and  adornment 
are  good  ;  heart-searching  and  purification  are  bettor. 
He  had  not  kept  his  feet. 

There  are  yet  three  other  passages  which  should  be 
considered.  The  two  verses  in  which  ointment  is 
mentioned'  seem  to  refer  to  the  anointing  oil,  to 
indicate  that  royal  virtue  is  better  than  royal  chrism. 
The  admonition,  "  I  counsel  thee  to  keep  the  king's 
commandment,  and  that  in  regard  of  the  oath  of  God,"" 
enjoining  subjects  to  remain  true  and  loyal  imder  all 
circumstances,  is  very  significant. 

The  book  seems  to  read  itself  off,  ux5ou  the  hypothesis 
that  it  came  from  Solomon  in  his  penitence. 

II.  In  whatever  degree  it  is  probable  that  Proverbs 
and  Ecclesiastes,  being  Solomon's,  are  tinged  with  a 
personal  colouring ;  it  is  also  probable  that  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  if  wi'itteu  by  him,  should  possess  the  same  cha- 
racteristic. No  doubt  it  refers  to  his  mai-riage.  Taking 
its  rise  from  this,  it  glorifies  the  marriage  relation,  and 
that  in  its  original  and  divine  form,  as  it  came  from  Him 
who  "at  the  beginning  made  them  male  and  female." " 
Pi-om  tins  point  of  view  we  can  accept  the  saying  of 
Niebuhr,  recorded  by  Bunsen.  A  young  pastor  spoke 
to  the  great  historian  of  the  scandal  winch  lie  felt,  at 
being  obliged  to  consider  this  burning  song  of  love  a 
part  of  the  Sacred  Canon  received  by  our  Lord  and 
His  apostles.  "  For  my  part,"  exclaimed  Niebuhr, 
with  energy,  "  I  should  think  there  was  some  tiling 
wanting  in  the  Bible,  if  we  could  not  find  in  it  any 
expression  for  the  deepest  and  strongest  sentiment  of 

1  Eeclea.  17.  13—15.  2  1  Kings  xi.  11,  35. 

3  Eccles.  T.  1.  4  2  Chron.  iv.  6. 

*  Eccles.  vii.  1;  x.  1.  6  Eccles.  viii.  2. 

7  St.  Matt.  sis.  -i.     Note  theeiugular,  .'•p'^c*'  «^'  tih^f. 


liumauity."  It  is  for  one  supremely  that  tlie  .strain  is 
sung.  "My  dove,  my  undcfiled,  is  but  one."'  The 
only  passage  where  the  Divine  name  is  breathed  is  iu 
speaking  of  the  sacred  character  of  such  passion.  "  The 
coals  thereof  are  coals  of  fire,  which  hath  a  most 
vehement  flame,"  so  well  translated  by  Coverdalc,  "  a 
very  flame  of  the  Lord." '  Thus  our  interpretation  is 
in  conformity  with  the  first  words  of  the  heading  of  the 
first  chapter  in  our  Authorised  Version,  "  The  Church's 
love  unto  Christ,"  and  with  those  other  sentences  in 
subsequent  summaries,  "  The  mutual  love  of  Christ 
and  the  Church,"  "The  Church  glorieth  in  Christ," 
"  Christ  awaketii  the  Church  with  His  calling,"  "  A 
description  of  Christ  by  His  graces,"  "  The  Church 
prayoth  for  Christ's  coming."  This  mode  of  inter- 
pretation would  have  been  spoken  of  by  the  older  com- 
mentators as  allegorical  or  mystical ;  we  prefer  to 
speak  of  it  as  idealising.  Tliat  is,  in  Solomon's  Song 
we  have  a  representation  of  the  highest  of  all  cartldy 
a,fi:ections  in  its  supreme  passion  and  purity ;  the  veiy 
ideal  of  the  reciprocal  love  of  two  human  beings  for 
each  other  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  And  in  this  we 
have  an  inspired  representation  of  the  great  ideal  of 
sxnritual  love — the  mutual  love  between  Christ  and 
His  Church. 

For  this  view  of  the  matter  we  can  allege  three 
proofs  : — - 

1.  One  feature  iu  the  Old  Testament  is  the  way  in 
which  gi-cat  ideas  are  gradually  elaborated.  One  of 
them  is  put  forth — projected,  as  it  were — by  the  Spix-it 
as  if  out  of  due  season.  It  is  left,  for  centuries  perhaps, 
unnoticed  and  undeveloped.  Then  it  is  taken  up  by 
prophet  after  prophet,  and  clothed  upon  with  successive 
touches.  Thus,  God's  love  for  His  Church  is  early 
represented  under  the  image  of  spionsal  affection,  with 
its  beautiful  weakness  as  well  as  strength.  "  The  Lord, 
whose  name  is  Jealous,  is  a  jealous  God." '"  This  sweet 
aud  solemn  idea  revived  ages  after  its  first  expression, 
and  kept  clothing  itself  in  a  poetry  which  drew  its 
riches  from  historical  events.  In  the  45  th  P.salm — 
that  song  upon  "lilies,"  of  "lovely  things" — where 
inspiration  surges  joyously  fi-om  tlie  Psalmist's  lips, 
the  application  becomes  too  clear  to  admit  of  serious 
discussion:  "  Kings' daughters  were  among  thy  honom-- 
able  women."  And  then  with  echoes  from  the  Book  of 
Ruth,  coming  thick  and  fast,  "  Hearken,  O  daughter, 
and  consider ;  incline  thine  car ;  forget  also  thine  own 
people,  and  thy  father's  house;  so  shall  the  King  greatly 
desire  thy  beauty :  for  He  is  thy  Lord,  and  wor.ship 
thou  Him."  "  Again  aud  again  we  have  those  unspeak- 
ably tender  passages  in  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  where 
tlie  Almighty  deigns  to  represent  Himself  as  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  His  Church  which  the  spouse  bears 
to  the  betrothed.'-   Especially  is  it  to  be  noticed  that,  ia 


"  Caut.  vi.  9.  9  Cant.  viii.  6.  1"  Exod.  xraiv.  1-J. 

u  Ps.  slv,  10,  II.  For  Jewish  iuterpretatiou  see  tlio  book  T^oliar 
ou  verse  13,  "  By  the  feing's  daughter  is  meant  the  Clmrch  of  Israel " 
(Schtittgeu,  Hora  S.  et  Talmud.,  ii.  234).  See  Dr.  Kay,  Tlie  Psalms, 
p.  115. 

'-  Isa.  liv.  5;  Isii.  5  ;  Jcr.  ij.  2j  Ezek.  svi.  3,  eqq. 
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iho  Hebrew  Cnnon,  the  concise  and  pathetic  Hosea 
comes  next  after  the  Canticles.  In  a  series  of  nnmis- 
takeable  allusions,  the  faithlessness  of  tlie  actual  Israel 
is  put  iu  contrast  with  the  love  of  the  ideal  Israel.'  In 
Hosea  the  Soug  of  Songs  is  given  back  in  sighs. 

This  view  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Old  Testament 
jnakes  it  iu  the  highest  degree  probable  that  when  we 
come  to  a  song,  of  which  wo  are  told  that  it  is  Solomon's, 
and  "the  most  excellent  of  Songs,"  and  of  wliich  we 
know  that  it  alone  has  been  preserved  out  of  a  thousand 
and  five,  it  should  be  intended  for  the  Divine  Song  of 
a  Divine  Love. 

And  tliis  enables  us  to  deal  with  one  of  M.  Renan's 
principal  arguments.  "  One  sole  argument,"  says  that 
eloquent  writer,  "  can  be  adduced  with  plausibility  by 
those  who  maintain  the  possibility  of  a  religion  arricre- 
Itensie  in  the  Canticles.  That  is  the  example  of  the 
wotico-niystieal  poetry  of  India  and  Persia.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  in  neither  country  is  this  kind  of  poetry 
very  ancient.  ...  It  \»  evident  that  no  real  likeness 
can  be  made  out  between  the  production  of  a  mysticism 
which  is  so  advanced,  and  a  pastoral  drama  which  has 
not,  like  the  present,  any  religious  aspect  whatever.  And 
jfirst,  if  the  author  really  had  any  underlying  theological 
jnirpose,  he  woidd  not  have  chosen  the  dramatic  form. 
The  lyrical  form  is  the  only  one  which  suits  these  meta- 
physical debauches.  .  .  .  Besides,  what  improba- 
bilities are  involved  in  placing  a  great  development  of 
transccndontal  theology  in  Judoa  in  the  tenth  century 
before  Christ !  Nothing  was  over  so  utterly  alien  to, 
and  averse  from  mysticism,  as  the  Hebrew,  the  Arabian, 
and  the  Semitic  mind  in  general.  The  idea  of  putting 
the  Creator  into  connection  with  the  creature  ;  the 
supposition  that  an  amorous  relation  can  exist  between 
them;  the  thousand  refinements  of  this  nature,  in  which 
the  mysticism  of  the  Hindoos  and  that  of  Christians  has 
allowed  itself  such  unlimited  license,  are  at  the  antipodes 
to  the  severe  conception  of  the  Semitic  God.  There  is 
DO  doubt  that  such  ideas  would  have  passed  for 
blasphemies  in  Israel.  Allegories  of  this  kind  always 
mdicato  a  certain  necessity  for  concealment,  a  revenge 
on  some  external  repression.  Under  the  transcendental 
language  of  the  Soufis;  under  the  burning  lyrical  passion 
of  Louis  de  Leon,  under  the  feigned  quietism  of  Madame 
Guyon,  wo  can  feel  the  intolerant  rigour  of  orthodox 
Islamism,  of  the  Inquisition,  of  Galilean  Catholicism. 
But  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people — at  least  before 
the  date  of  the  prophets  devoted  to  severe  Mosaism 
and  Pietist  kings — presents  no  example  of  persecution 
for  doctrinal  reasons.  ...  Further,  erotico-mystieal 
poems  presuppose  a  vast  development  of  philosophical 
and  theological  schools  around  them.  But  no  people 
has  ever  been  more  sober  than  the  Hebrew  people 
in  regai'd  to  symbolism,  allegories,  and  speculative 
divinity.  Tracing,  as  they  did,  a  lino  of  entire  and 
absolute  separation  between  God  and  man,  they  rendered 
all    familiarity,  all    tender    nentimont,  aU   reciprocity 

1  Cf.  Hos.  ii.  Z;  Cant.  iii.  4;  vili.  8;  Hos.  ix.  11;  Caut.  viii.  8; 
Hengsteubei-g,  Prolcj.  fo  CaiUioif.',  pp.  304,  305;  Thrupp,  On  the. 
Sonij  of  Solomon,  p.  15;  Bishop  of  Lincolu,  Minor  Proplicis,  pp.  1,  3. 


between  heaven  and  earth  a  sheer  impossibility.  .  .  . 
We  therefore  hold  it  for  certain  that  the  author  of  the 
Canticles,  in  writing  his  poem,  had  no  mystical  inten- 
tion."- The  argument  in  this  passage  is  altogether 
based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  idea  of  a  relation 
between  God  and  His  people,  capable  of  being  adum- 
brated under  the  image  of  wedded  love,  is  utterly 
foreign  to  the  Hebrew  writers.  But  it  has  been 
shown  above  that  it  may  be  found  in  a  multitude  of 
passages,  beginning  -with  Moses  and  ending  with  the 
later  prophets. 

2.  The  second  proof  of  our  interpretation  is  derived 
from  the  New  Testament.  It  has,  indeed,  been  boldly 
asserted  that  "  the  so-called  higher  sense  has  no  sup- 
port from  the  New  Testament,  and  that  the  Song  of 
Songs  is  never  quoted  there."  Yet  it  is  oftener  referred 
to  than  any  other  ^vi-iting  in  the  Old  Testament,  with 
the  solitary  exception  of  the  Psalms.  There  is  one 
title  which  our  blessed  Lord  delights  to  give  Himself, 
that  of  the  Bridegroom?  There  is  one  image  graven 
upon  the  Church's  heart,  as  one  golden  day  out  of  all 
the  past  abides  iu  the  widow's  memory,  the  Marriage.* 
But  our  Lord's  human  mind  moved  iu  the  sacred  circle 
of  the  Bible,  and  His  language  was  impregnated  with  it. 
He  di-ew  these  images  from  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

The  stern  Baptist,  no  teacher  of  a  luxuriant  and 
florid  imagination,  actually  compresses  the  whole  simple 
dramatism  of  the  Canticles  into  a  few  brief  clauses  :  "  He 
that  hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom  ;  but  the  friend  of 
the  bridegroom,  which  standeth  and  heareth  him,  re- 
joicoth  greatly  because  of  the  bridegroom's  voice."  ^  St. 
Paul  had  the  application  of  the  Bride  to  the  Church  iu 
his  mind  when  he  wrote  in  relation  to  that  gi-eat  mystery, 
which  he  referred  to  Christ  and  His  Church  :  >>  "not 
having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing "  (Eph.  v. 
27 ;  cf.  "  Thou  art  all  fair,  there  is  no  spot  in  thee," 
Cant.  iv.  71. 

But  mainly  is  this  constant  reference  to  be  found  in 
the  Apocalypse  of  St.  Juhu.  We  present  these  references 
iu  parallel  columns,  and  they  are  possibly  not  quite 
complete : — 


"Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door, 
aud  knock"  (Rev.  iii.  20). 

"  Blessed  is  lie  that  watcheth, 
and  keepeth  his  garments " 
(Rev.  xvi.  15). 

*'  Surely  I  come  quickly. 
Amen.  Even  so,  come.  Lord 
Jesus"  (Rev.  sxii.  20). 

"  The  marriage  of  the  Lamb 
is  come,  and  his  wife  hiitbmade 
herself  ready  "  (Rev.  xis.  7). 

The  more  carefidly  these  passages  are  studied,  the 
more  subtle  and  implicated  >vill  the  threads  of  con- 
nection be  found. 

3.  The  reception  of  a  book  of  this  character  into  the 
Canon  of  Scripture  necessitates  such  a  view  of  its 
contents. 


"  It  is  the  voice  of  my  be- 
loved that  knocketb"  (Cant. 
V.  2). 

**  I  have  put  oflf  my  coat;  how 
shall  I  put  it  on  ?  "  (Cant.  v.  3). 

"Make  haste,  my  beloved" 
(Caut.  viii.  U). 

Summary  of  the  whole  Song 
of  Songs. 


-  Renau,  £liide  sue  la  Cantiqiic  des  Cantiqves,  pp.  115 — 121. 
3  St.  Matt.  ix.  15 ;  XXV.  1—10.  ■•  St.  Matt.  xxii.  3. 

5  St.  John  iii,  29.  «  Eph.  v.  32. 
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Bishop  Andrews  gives  praise  to  God  for  tlie  abundant 
light  of  Scripture:  "  Blessed  be  Thy  Name,  O  God,  for 
the  Hglit  which  shines  in  upon  our  senses.  But  more 
blessed  for  auother  light.  For  the  profit  and  experience 
of  faithfiil  histories;  for  the  instruction  of  wise 
Proverbs ;  for  the  sweet  solace  of  holy  Psalms. 
Blessed  be  Thy  Name  for  that  sun  which  never  goes 
down,  for  that  light  which  no  darkness  ever  over- 
spreads." How  does  such  a  book  give  light  ?  Other 
books  contain  dogmas  of  faith,  or  a  heaven-given  ritual, 
or  holy  examples,  or  precious  hj'mus,  or  rules  of  saintly 
life,  or  moral  laws,  or  the  prophecy  of  forth-telling,  or 
that  of  foretelling.  Supposing  it  to  be  what  some  would 
have  it,  it  is  not  a.  gentle  breath  of  the  Divine  Spirit ; 
it  is  a  vapour  from  metal  molten  in  the  furnace  of 
human  passion.  It  is  a  mere  opera  belonging  to  "  the 
fleshly  school,"  the  strain  of  a  Hebrew  S^vinburne.  It 
was  not  "without  cause  that  among  the  interpretations 
of  Theodore  of  Mopsuesta,  condemned  by  the  Second 
Council  of  Constantinople,  was  that  which  made  the 
Proverbs  a  mere  manual  of  worldly  experience,  and  the 
Canticles  a  mere  idyll  or  canzonata. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  matter  is  mended  by  the 
last  refinement  of  criticism.  A  fair  and  simple  girl, 
persecuted  by  the  unworthy  passion  of  the  sensual 
Solomon,  is  pounced  upon  and  dragged  to  his  seraglio. 
Through  five  acts  the  operetta  tolls  us  of  her  resistance, 
until  the  Shidamite  finds  herself  in  her  own  garden, 
rewarded  by  the  voice  of  her  faithful  shepherd.  And 
this  we  are  told  is  a  story  worthy  of  the  Bible,  and  of 
the  books  with  which  ;*,  is  associated !  "  The  poem  is 
neither  mystic,  as  the  theologians  would  have  it ;  nor 
equivocal,  as  Castalion  believed  ;  nor  purely  amatory,  as 
Herder  thought.  It  is  moral.  It  is  summed  up  in 
viii.  7,  '  If  a  man  would  give  all  the  substance  of  liis 
house  for  love,  it  would  utterly  be  contemned.'  Nothing 
can  resist  true  love ;  the  rich  man  who  would  buy  it 
buys  .shame.  The  object  of  the  song  is  not  the 
voluptuous  passion  which  dwells  in  the  seraglios  of 
the  degenerate  East  ;  but  true  love,  the  inspirer 
of  courage  and  sacrifice,  preferring  free  poverty  to 
seiwile  opulence,  fixing  itself  in  vigorous  hatred  of 
lying  and  meanness,  and  ending  by  calm  hapjiiuess 
and  fidelity." ' 

Let  us  remember  the  cost  at  which  this  version  of 
the  book  is  purchased.  And  to  do  so,  we  must  quote 
the  facile  words  in  which  M.  Renan  sums  \vp  the  heavier 
materials  of  Brettscher  and  Hitzig  : — 

"  The  first  section  is  composed  of  the  three  first 
verses.  These  three  verses  are  pronounced  by  one  or 
several  women.  It  seems  at  first  sight  most  natural  to 
place  them  in  the  mouth  of  a  captive  maiden  in  love  ; 
but  there  are  great  diificulties.     First,  the  expression  of 

1  EeniD,  p.  133. 


love  is  sensual.  Part  seems  to  be  pronounced  by  o., 
choir  of  women.  The  third  and  fourth  verses  suppose 
that  he  to  whom  they  arc  addressed  is  loved  by  many 
at  once.  The  word  alamoth  certainly  means  the  occu- 
pants of  the  harem.  It  appears,  then,  that  in  these 
three  verses  wo  have  a  harem  scene.  Each  of  these 
women  aspires  to  the  love  of  a  master,  evidently 
Solomon.  They  express  this  by  passionate  invitations. 
'  The  king  hath  brought  mc  into  his  chambers,'  musi!, 
I  think,  be  assigned  to  a  young  girl  just  shut  up  in  the 
harem."  - 

That  a  poem  with  an  introduction  so  odious,  and  of  no 
apparent  moral  or  religious  significance,  should  have 
been  exalted  to  a  place  beside  Moses  and  the  Prophets, 
is,  surely,  inconceivable. 

4.  To  these  arguments  might  be  added  the  fascina. 
tion  which  the  Song  has  always  had  for  devout  souls. 
Nor  is  this  confined  to  monastic  precincts,  and  those 
who  may  be  called  professional  mystics.  We  find  the 
Canticles,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  favourite  book  of 
St.  Bernard,  who  poured  out  the  hoarded  tenderness 
and  experience  of  his  soul  in  those  eighty-six  sermons 
to  the  brethren  at  Clairvaux.  But  it  was  as  dear  to 
Leighton,  to  Taylor,  and  to  Bunyan,  as  to  Bernard  and 
Catherine  of  Sieima. 

"Such  is  the  force  of  the  religious  sentiment,"  says; 
M.  Renan,  once  more,  "  that  it  can  give  beauty  and 
charm  to  wrong  interpretations.  _  The  mystic  sense  is- 
philologically  false,  but  religiously  true.  The  Shida- 
mite has  taken  the  cloister  veil;  under  it  she  is  fair 
still.  How  many  true  loves  have  lived  upon  the  sweet, 
Vulnerasti  cor  meivm,  which  the  Church  slugs  upon  her 
festivals  p-*  Those  litanies  and  hymns,  entirely  made 
up  of  the  sad  or  burning  images  borrowed  from  this 
sacred  Idyll,  how  many  tears  have  they  made  to  flow  ? 
Add  that  the  Christian  interjiretation  has  given  to  the 
Song  that  transparency  and  delicacy  vrhich  is  wanting 
to  the  original."  ■* 

The  Christian  refuses  such  poor  consolation  as  this. 
K  the  beauty  is  falsely  imported  into  the  book,  it  does 
not  exist  for  him  at  all. 

On  the  whole,  the  interpretation  of  the  Canticles 
which  we  call  idealisiug  seems  to  be  involved  in  the 
reception  of  the  book.  And  its  SJicred  cliaracter  is 
proved  (I)  from  the  use  of  its  leading  image  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  (2)  from  the  repeated  references  to  it  by  the 
Baptist,  by  St.  Paul,  by  St.  John,  and  by  our  Lord 
Himself;  (3)  from  its  reception  into  the  Sacred  Canon; 
and  (4)  from  its  acceptance  by  holy  and  devout  soul's, 
as  the  food  of  their  spiritual  life. 


-  Let  it  be  remembered  tbat  the  lon^  passage,  vii.  2 — 10,  re- 
quires, on  tbis  bypothesis,  nu  interpretation  equally  unpleas.irt. 

■*  See  above  all  the  hymns  of  Adam  de  S.  Victor  (ii.  1S9— 32u;. 
Edit.  Grant)  and  bis  school;  Pitra,  Sincil.  Solem.,  iii.  451. 

■•  EcDan,  pp.  141,  11.2. 
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/HE  accession  of  Edward  VI.  gave  new  life 
to  the  hopes  of  all  friends  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  Scripture  truth.  We  aro  told  by 
some  wi'iters  that  from  the  very  first  the 
young  prince  manifested  his  reverence  for  the  Bible, 
requiring  that  the  Sacred  Book,  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
should  at  his  coronation  be  carried  before  him.  The 
restrictions  which  Henry  had  laid  upon  the  printing 
and  reading  of  t!ie  Scriptures  were  at  once  removed. 
In  the  first  j'car  of  Edward's  reign  an  injunction  was 
issued  requiring  every  beneficed  person  to  provide 
within  three  months  a  copy  of  the  English  Bible  "  of 
the  largest  volume,"  and  within  twelve  months  a  copy 
of  Erasmus's  Panjphrasc  on  the  Gospels.  As  before,  it 
was  required  that  the  books  should  bo  set  up  in  some 
convenient  place  iritliin  the  church,  that  they  might  be 
read  by  the  parishioners.  In  1.54S  official  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  the  obedience  which  had  been  paid  to  this 
injunction.  A  period  of  .  remarkable  activity  in  the 
printing  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  immediately 
followed.  Mr.  Anderson's  list  of  the  editions  irablishod 
in  Edward's  short  reign  comprises  thirteen  or  foui-teen 
Bibles,  and  as  many  as  thirty-five  New  Testaments 
separately  printed.  Of  the  editions  of  the  whole  Bible 
seven  were  of  the  last  translation,  tliree  of  Matthew's, 
two  of  Coverdale's,  one  (and,  in  part,  another)  of 
Taverner's.  Of  the  editions  of  the  New  Testament  two 
out  of  every  three  contain  Tyndalo's  version. 

The  many  important  events  of  this  reign  do  not  fall 
within  our  province.  The  Prayer  Books  issued  in 
1548  and  1552  contain  portions  of  Scripture  which  call 
for  a  brief  notice,  but  they  will  most  naturally  come 
before  us  at  a  later  period,  in  connection  with  the  final 
revision  of  the  Liturgy.  There  is,  however,  one  version 
(a  fragment)  of  the  Now  Testament  which  must  not  be 
passed  over.  The  author  is  no  obscure  divine,  but  the 
scholar  who,  as  Milton  says,  "  taught  Cambridge  and 
King  Edward  Greek."  Sir  John  Cheke,  appointed  by 
Henry  (in  1510)  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  in  1544  chosen  as  tutor  to  the 
young  prince,  was  one  of  those  scholars  who  laboured 
"with  the  greatest  zeal  and  success  in  the  re'v-ival  of 
the  stnd}'  of  the  classical  languages.  In  one  of  the 
manuscripts  in  the  libi-ary  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  is  a  translation  of  St.  Matthew  written  by 
Cheko's  own  hand,  probably  about  the  year  1550.  The 
manuscript  was  first  printed  in  1843,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Rev.  J.  Goodwin.  Besides  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  (which  is  complete,  with  the  exception  of  about 
fifty  verses)  the  translation  embraces  jxirt  of  the  first 
chai)ter  of  St.  Mark.  In  the  orthography,  which  is  very 
peculiar,  Cheke  follows  a  system  of  his  own.  But  the 
most  remarkable  feature  of  his  work  is  the  persistent 
endeavour  to  express  all  ideas  by  means  of  home-born 


words ;  we  might  almost  sujjpose  the  translation  to 
have  been  the  result  of  a  reaction  against  Gardiner's 
movement  for  a  semi-Latin  version  of  the  ScriiJtures. 
The  foUowiug  extract,  though  short,  will  sufficiently 
show  tlie  character  of  tliis  singular  fragment.  The 
pecufiar  orthography  is  preserved,  but  not  the  contrac- 
tions in  wi'iting,  which  are  numerous. 

ST.    MATTHEW    XIV.    26 — 33. 

And  his  discipils  seiug  bim  walkiug:  on  the  see  weer  trobled, 
s:xieng  that  it  was  a  phantasm,  and  thei  cried  out  for  fear.  Jesus 
bi  and  bi  spaak  to  them  and  said,  Be  of  good  cheer.  Jt  is  J,  fear 
not.  Peter  auswerd  vnto  him.  Sir,  saith  be,  J£  it  be  thou,  bid  me 
comm  on  the  water  vuto  the.  And  be  said,  Comm  on.  And  Peter 
cam  doun  out  of  the  hoot  and  walked  ou  the  watere  to  com  to 
Jesus.  Aud  seiug  the  wind  strong,  was  aferd,  aud  when  be  began 
to  sink  he  cried  out.  Lord,  saith  be,  save  me.  Jesus  bi  and  bi 
stretched  forth  his  baud,  and  took  bold  of  him,  aud  said  vnto  bim. 
Thou  smal  faitbed,  whi  bast  thou  dougbted  ?  Aud  when  thei  weer 
ones  euterd  into  the  boot  the  wind  ceased.  Tbei  that  weer  in 
the  boot  cam  and  bowed  down  vnto  him  and  said,  Suerli  thou  art 
the  souu  cf  god. 

In  a  marginal  note  Cheke  exjilains  the  meaning  of 
phantasm  as  "  that  which  appeared  to  the  eies  to  be 
sumthmg  and  is  iiothLug  in  deed."  Several  of  the  notes 
aud  explanations  are  of  interest,  )nit  the  boldness  of  the 
vocabulary  is  the  characteristic  which  most  impresses 
the  reader's  mind.  A  proverb  is  a  hmord,  apostle  is  a 
frosent,  regeneration  is  gainhirth,  the  lunatic  are 
moond,  the  demoniacs  spirited;  Matthew  is  said  to  be 
called  while  sitting  at  the  tolbooth ;  this  natural  man  is 
soidisch;  phylacteries  and  borders  (Matt,  xxiii.  5)  are 
gardes  ani  ipeltcs  ;  the  vaagl  avc  wiseards ;  the  last  of 
the  signs  of  Messiah  (Matt.  xi.  5)  is  that  '■  the  beggars 
be  gospeld." 

Tlie  abrupt  conclusion  of  this  interesting  fragment 
is  no  inapt  symbol  of  the  fortunes  of  tlie  writer  and  of 
the  results  of  Edward's  premature  aud  sudden  death. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mary's  reign  was  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  public  reading  of  Scripture.  A  second  pro- 
clamation, in  June,  1555,  denounced  the  writings  of  the 
Continental  reformers  and  of  many  noble  EngHshmen, 
among  whom  were  Tyudale,  Frith,  Cranmer,  and 
Coverdalc.  Throe  3'ears  later  a  more  stringent  injunc- 
tion was  issued,  requiring  that  wicked  and  seditious 
books  should  be  given  up  on  pain  of  death.  Though 
the  English  Bible  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  these 
two  proclamations,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under 
their  sanction  many  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  dc- 
sti'oyed.  Two  men  whose  names  are  nobly  connected 
with  the  history  of  tho  English  Bible,  John  Rogers 
and  Thomas  Cranmer,  were  committed  to  the  flames ; 
Coverdale  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  and  went 
into  exile.  Wo  cannot  wonder  that  during  the  five 
years  of  Mary's  reign  no  Bible  or  Testament  was  pub- 
lished ou  English  ground.  Still  tlie  persecution  was 
not  without  its  influence  for  good.  As  ''the  blood  of  the 
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martyrs"  became  emphatically  iu  Eugland  the  seed 
of  a  reformed  aud  pm-ified  Church,  the  policy  which 
drove  learned  aud  good  men  into  bauishmcut  from 
their  country  was  destined  to  preiiare  the  way  for  a 
more  accurate  aud  worthy  representation  of  Scripture 
truth. 

With  the  foreiguers  who,  compelled  by  a  royal  pro- 
clamation, left  Euglaud  without  delay,  many  learned 
Englishmen  sought  refuge  from  the  troubles  of  their 
country  in  flight.     Some  betook  themselves  to  Stras- 
burg,  some  to  Fraukfort-on-the-Maiue,  some  to  Zurich, 
and  other  towns  in   Glermany  and  Switzerland.     Our 
■concern  is  with  a  baud  of  exiles  who  left  Frankfort  in 
1555  in  consequence  of  dissensions  respectiug  matters 
of  ritual,  and  removed  to  Geneva,  where  Calvin,  who 
had  little  liking  for  the  English  Prayer  Book,  exercised 
unbounded  iuflueuco.     Among  these  exiles  were  John 
Knox,  the  celebrated  Scottish  reformer ;  Miles  Cover- 
dale  ;  Thomas  Cole,  said  to  have  been  Dean  of  Salisbury ; 
Christopher  Goodman,  at  one  time  a  di\'initj--professor 
at  Oxford,  author  of  a  violent  treatise  against  "  the  mon- 
strous regiment "  (government)  of  women,  afterwards  a 
leader  of  the  extreme  Nonconformists  ;  John  Pullain, 
noted  for  his  poetical  powers,  a  translator  of  Ecclesiastes, 
Esther,  and  other  books  of  Scripture  into  English  verse ; 
Anthony  Gilby,  Thomas  Sampson,  aud  William  Whit- 
fingham.     It  is  mainly  with  the  three  last  named  that 
we  are  here  concerned.    Gilby  was  a  Cambridge  scholar, 
Sampson  and  Wliittiugham  were  educated  at  Oxford. 
Of  Gilby  we  know  comparatively  little,  except  that  ho 
was  educated  at  Christ's  CoUege,  Cambridge  ;  that  the 
troubles  of  Frankfort  drove  him  to  Geneva  ;  and  that 
on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  returned  to  England, 
and  received  the  vicarage  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch.     He 
died  in  158-1-.     Sampson  was  Dean  of    Chichester  in 
Edward's  reign.     On  the  accession  of  Mary  he  fled  to 
Strasburg,  and  afterwards  joined  the  Ijand  of  exiles  at 
Geneva.     In  1561  he  became  Dean  of  Chi'ist  Church, 
Oxford,  but  was   shortly  afterwards  deprived  of   his 
office  for  nonconformity.      William  WhittLngham  was 
born  near   Dui'liam  in  1524 ;   at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  was  made  one  of  the  senior  students  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.      Wlieu  Knox  left  Geneva,  in  1559, 
Whittiugliam  was  ordained  his  successor  m  the  pas- 
torate of  the  English  church.     In  1560  ho  returned  to 
England,  and  tliree  years  later  was  made  Dean  of  Dur- 
ham.    Whittiugham  was  one  of  the  translators  of  that 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  which  is  known  by  the 
names  of   Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  the  Largest  contri- 
butors to  the  collection.     He  died  in  1570. 

In  1557  a  duodecimo  volume  was  published  at  Geneva, 
entitled  "  The  Newo  Testament  of  ovr  Lord  lesus 
Christ.  Conferred  diligently  with  the  Grcke,  and  best 
approued  translations.  With  the  arguments,  as  wel 
before  the  chapters,  as  for  euery  Boke  aud  Epistle ; 
also  diuersities  of  readings,  aud  moste  proffltablo  anno- 
tations of  all  harde  places;  wherunto  is  added  a  copious 
Table.  At  Geneva  Printed  by  Conrad  Badius.  M.D. 
ivil."  The  title-page  also  contains  a  curious  woodcut, 
representing  Time  raising  Truth  out  of  her  grave,  with 


the  motto,  "  God  by  Tyme  restoreth  Ti-vth,  and  maketh 
her  Wctoriovs."  After  the  table  of  csutents  is  given 
"  The  Epistle,  declaring  that  Christ  is  the  end  of  the 
law,  by  John  Calvin."  This  is  followed  by  an  address 
to  the  reader,  giving  some  accoimt  of  the  work.  The 
\vi-iter  uses  the  first  person  singidar  throughout,  aud 
clearly  shows  that  the  translation  is  from  his  own  hand. 
Though  no  name  is  given,  we  can  have  little  doubt  that 
the  work  was  executed  by  Whittingham.  This  might  be 
probable  iu  itself  on  account  of  the  position  held  by 
Wliittiugham  amongst  his  countrymen  iu  Geneva,  aud 
from  the  association  of  Calvin  {whose  sister  Whitting- 
ham had  married)  with  this  translation ;  but,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  there  are  other  indications  whicli  point  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Apart  from  the  translation  and 
the  notes,  which  are  considered  below,  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  the  book  are  the  use  of  Roman  typo  (addi- 
tions aud  explanatory  words  being  printed  in  italics) 
and  the  novel  arrangement  of  the  text.  Our  modern 
verses  are  here  seen  for  the  first  time  in  an  English  Bible. 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  division  into  short  verses 
was  ready  to  hand  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  ;  thi'ough  Pag- 
ninus  (1528)  this  division  became  familiar  to  readers 
of  Latin.  In  the  New  Testament  there  was  no  pre- 
cedent of  the  kmd.  From  the  earliest  times,  however, 
the  text  had  been  broken  up  into  paragraphs  of  various 
lengths,  and  Pagniims,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  intro- 
duced into  the  New  Testament  verses  similar  to  those 
now  iu  use,  but  of  greater  length.  R.  Stephens,  when 
preparing  for  one  of  his  editions  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, resolved  on  an  arrangement  more  nearly  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Old  Testameut.  He  worked  out  his 
plan  on  a  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  and  the  Greek 
Testameut  published  iu  1551  iu  this  respect  resembles 
our  present  Bibles.  For  the  Apocryphal  Ijooks  this 
work  had  been  accomplished  a  few  years  earlier  by  the 
same  hand.  The  complete  system  of  verses  first  met 
the  eye  of  English  readers  in  the  Bible  of  1560,  of 
which  we  have  now  to  speak. 

Three  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Genevan 
Testameut  an  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  in  English  was 
published  in  the  same  city  ;  "The  Bible  aud  Holy  Scrip- 
tures contej-ned  iu  the  Olde  and  Newe  Testament. 
Translated  according  to  the  Ebrue  aud  Greke,  and  con- 
ferred with  the  best  translations  in  diuers  languages. 
With  moste  profitable  annotations  vpou  all  the  liarde 
places,  and  other  thinges  of  great  importance  as  may 
appeare  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Reader."  On  this  title- 
page,  also,  is  a  woodcut,  representing  the  passage  through 
the  Red  Sea.  The  book  is  a  cpiartoof  about  600  pages, 
printed  (like  the  Testament  of  1557)  in  Roman  aud 
italic  tj'pes,  and  furnished  «-ith  "arguments,"  marginal 
references,  headiugs  of  chapters,  and  expkuatory  notes. 
This  is  the  first  edition  of  the  celebrated  Genevan 
version,  of  which  more  than  130  editions  were  pub- 
lished, aud  which  retained  its  popidarity  with  the 
English  public  for  nearly  a  Inmdred  years. 

The  interesting  address  prefixed  to  the  volume  clearly 
brings  out  one  distinction  between  the  former  publica- 
tion and  the  present.     Whereas  that  was  clearly  from 
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one  hand,  this  openly  professes  to  be  tlie  result  of  corn- 
Lined  labours.  Anthony  ;i  Wood  tells  us  that  Cover- 
dale,  Goodman,  Gilby,  Sampson,  Cole,  and  Whitting- 
ham  "  undertook  the  translation  of  the  English  Bible, 
but  before  the  greater  part  was  finished,  Queen  Mary 
died.  So  that,  the  Protestant  religion  appearing  again 
in  England,  the  exiled  divines  left  Frankfort  and 
Geneva,  and  returned  into  England.  Howbeit,  Whit- 
tiugham,  ■with  one  or  two  more,  being  resolved  to  go 
through  -o-itli  the  work,  did  tarry  at  Geneva  a  year  and 
a  half  after  Queen  Elizabeth  eame  to  the  crown."  The 
"  two  or  three  "  who  remained  with  Whittingham  seem 
to  have  been  Gilby  and  Sampson.  Knox,  Goodman, 
Cole,  Pullain,  Bodleigh.  and  Covcrdale  returned  to 
England  in  1559.  Coverdale,  indeed,  seems  to  liave 
spent  but  a  short  time  in  Geneva ;  but  it  is  liardly  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  the  veteran  translator  had  no  share 
in  this  undertaking.  Whittingham,  however,  was  in 
all  probability  foremost  in  the  company  of  translators  ; 
and  the  prominent  position  which  he  holds  in  this  work, 
together  with  the  intimate  relation  between  the  transla- 
tions of  1557  and  1560,  warrants  the  belief  that  the 
earlier  was  mainly  from  his  hand. 

The  relation  between  the  "  Genevan  Testament  " 
(1557)  and  the  Testament  of  the  "  Genevan  Bible " 
(1560)  requires  careful  attention,  as  some  have  repre- 
sented them  to  be  practically  the  same  vei-sion,  whilst 
others  have  considered  them  altogether  different  works. 
It  may  easily  be  shown  that  the  truth  lies  between 
these  extremes.  We  wiU,  as  before,  first  examine  a 
single  chapter  throughout,  and  then  notice  renderings 
of  particular  interest.  Luke  xvi.  is  a  chapter  of  mode- 
rate length,  and  of  rather  more  than  average  difficulty. 
The  priueip:il  English  versions  available  for  the  use 
of  the  exiles  of  Geneva  were  Tyndale's,  Coverdale's, 
Matthew's,  and  the  Great  Bible.  In  this  chapter, 
Matthew  (1551)  agrees  word  for  word  with  Tyndale ; 
the  Great  Bible  departs  from  Tyndale  in  about  thirty 
renderings  ;  Coverdale  varies  much  more  frequently — in 
ninety  or  a  lumdred  places.  The  Genevan  Testament 
deserts  Tyndale  in  favour  of  Coverdale  about  twelve 
times  only ;  hence  it  is  evident  that,  though  Coverdale's 
translation  was  used,  it  was  not  the  basis  of  the  new 
version.  The  Great  Bible  In  this  chapter  introduces 
about  seventeen  new  renderings,  mostly  of  very  little 
consequence,  and  in  verse  21  a  clause  is  added.  The 
Genevan  Testament  adopts  not  more  than  thi-ee  or  four 
of  these  changes.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  it  is  on 
Tyndale's  Testament  that  the  new  version  is  founded. 
From  Tyndale  the  translator  departs  rather  more  than 
forty  times:  in  thirty  of  these  instances  the  rendering  is 
new,  and  in  eight  of  the  thirty  this  new  rendering  ol)- 
tained  a  place  in  our  Authorised  Version.  The  Genevan 
Bible,  again,  varies  from  the  Testament  of  1557  in  nearly 
forty  places;  in  thirty-three  of  these  the  rendering  is 
new,  and  in  sixteen  the  alteration  still  maintains  its 
ground.  Hence,  so  far  as  this  chapter  is  concerned,  we 
may  say  tliat  the  Testament  is  a  careful  revision  of 
Tyndale,  and  that  the  Bible  is  again  a  careful  revision 
of  the  Testament.     As  an  example  of  extensive  altera- 


tion may  be  given  the  introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke : — 

ST.  LUKE   I.  1 — i. 

1  For  asmucli  as  mauy  Lane  taken  in  band  to  write  the  his- 
torie  of  those  thjuges,  wherof  we  are  fully  certified, 

2  Euen  as  they  declared  them  vnto  vs,  which  from  the  begyu- 
nyug  saw  them  their  selues,  and  were  ministers  at  the  doyng" 
{margin:  or,  of  the  thiug): 

3  Ifc  seemed  good  also  to  me  (moste  noble  Theophilus)  as  soue 
as  I  had  learned  perfectly  all  thyuges  from  the  beginuyng,  to  wry  to 
vnto  thee  tberof  from  poynt  to  poynt : 

i  That  thou  mightest  aekuowlage  the  trueth  of  those  thinges 
where  in  thou  hast  bene  broght  vp. 

In  these  four  verses  several  renderings  are  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time,  as  write  the  history,  whereof  we 
are  fully  certified,  it  seemed  good,  learned  perfectly, 
thereof,  from  point  to  point,  most  noble.  The  Bible  of 
1560  differs  in  several  places: — set  forth  the  story  (ver. 
1),  persuaded  (for  certified),  as  they  have  delivered  (ver. 
2),  ministers  of  the  word,  instructed  (ver.  4).  The 
reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  several  of  these 
renderings  are  found  in  our  Authorised  Version.  It 
woidd  bo  easy  to  give  many  examples  of  a  similar  kind. 
We  can  only  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  rendering  of 
John  iii.  7,  which  is  now  most  familiar,  "  Te  must  be 
born  again,"  first  appears  in  the  Genevan  version.  The 
passage  cited  above  is  interesting,  as  exhibiting  very 
clearly  the  influence  of  Beza  on  the  Genevan  trans- 
lators, most  of  the  new  renderings  being  found  either 
in  Bcza's  Latin  translation,  or  in  his  notes.  This  in- 
fluence may  be  traced  throughout  tho  work.  In  points 
of  interpretation  Beza  is  in  the  main  a  safe  guide ; 
as  a  critic  deciding  on  the  Greek  text  to  be  adopted 
in  any  passage,  he  is  often  rash  and  misleading. 
We  owe  to  him  the  true  reading  in  Rom.  xii.  11, 
"  serving  the  Lord,"  where  Tyndale  and  others  have 
"apply  yourselves  to  the  time."  On  the  other  hand,  in, 
Mark  xvi.  2,  as  tho  ordinary  Greek  text  signified  "  the 
sun  having  risen,"  and  so  appeared  to  conflict  with  the 
narrative  of  the  other  Gospels,  Beza  adopted  another 
reading,  which  was  very  slenderly  supported,  and  trans- 
lated the  words  "  while  the  sun  was  rising."  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  however,  he  hazarded  a  conjecture 
that  the  words  "  not  yet "  might  have  accidentally 
fallen  out  of  the  text.  Tlie  Genevan  translators  actually 
insert  this  conjecture  iu  their  margin  as  an  alternative 
translation,  and  in  the  text  read  "  when  tho  sun  was  yet 
rising."  In  Matt.  i.  11,  the  clauses  which  we  now  find 
in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles  were  introduced  into  the 
text  of  tho  Genevan  versions,  again  on  very  insufficient 
evidence.  There  are  other  blots  of  the  same  character, 
but  on  the  whole  Bcza's  influence  tended  greatly  to  tho 
improvement  of  tho  work.  Mistakes  were  removed 
which  had  disfigured  all  preceding  versions.  Thus  in 
Acts  xxni.  9,  the  earlier  versions  had  followed  Tyndale 
(and  Erasmus)  in  the  translation  "becaitsewe  haol  ovor- 
long  fasted."  The  Genevan  Testament  was  tho  first 
to  give  what  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  bo  tho 
true  translation,  "  because  the  time  of  the  fast  was 
now  passed ; "  the  meaning  being  made  still  clearer  by 
the  following  note,  "This  fast  the  Jews  observed  about 
the  month  of  October,  iu  the  Feast  of  their  expiation 
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(Lev.  32.di)  So  that  Paul  thought  it  better  to  winter 
there,  than  to  sail  iu  the  deep  of  winter  wliicli  was  .at 
hand."  Iu  the  I3th  verse  of  the  same  chai)tcr,  Tyndale, 
Coverdale,  and  the  Great  Bible  have  the  rendering 
'•  loosed  unto  Asson  "  (Assos),  supposing  the  Greek 
word  asson  to  be  a  proper  name;  the  Genevan  trans- 
lation is  the  first  to  give  the  true  meaning,  "  nearer." 

The  notes  in  the  Genevan  version  have  already  been 
referred  to.  They  are  not  derived  from  Matthew's 
Bible,  but  were  prepared  by  the  Genevan  translators 
themselves,  and  prepared  with  much  care.  As  may  be 
supposed,  the  comments  belong  to  the  school  of  theology 
which  wo  associate  with  the  names  of  Calvin  and  Beza, 
but  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  contain  notliiug  to 
offend  readers  of  other  schools.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  for  instance,  the  Genevan  Testament  contains 
about  220  explanatory  notes  (not  including  alternative 
renderings),  the  Bible  of  1560  about  250,  but  not  more 
than  six  or  seven  can  be  called  "  Calvinistic."  The 
condensed  commentary  which  the  notes  contain  is 
usually  good  and  useful,  supplying  historical  and  geo- 
gi-aphical  information,  clearing  up  obscure  texts,  but 
most  frequently  containing  pithy  observations  on  lessons 
that  are  taught  by  a  narrative,  or  inferences  which  may 
be  dra^vn  from  a  text.  In  the  Bible  of  1560  most  of 
the  notes  of  the  earlier  Testament  were  retained,  and 
several  additions  made ;  the  commentary  was  also  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  Bible,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Apocryphal  Books,  in  which  the  notes  are  scanty.  The 
matter  of  the  annotations  was  derived  from  Beza,  Calvin, 
and  others.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  many 
examples ;  the  following  will  serve  as  a  specimen  : — 

Exod.  i.  19.  Their  disobedience  herein  was  lawful,  but  their 
disscmbliui^  evil. 

2  Cbrou.  sv.  16.  Herein  he  showed  th.at  he  lacked  zeal,  for  she 
ou;jht  to  have  died,  buth  by  the  covenant,  as  verse  13,  and  by  the 
law  of  God  ;  but  he  gave  place  to  foolish  pity,  and  would  also  seem 
after  a  sort  to  satisfy  the  law. 

Ps.  xlvi.,  title.  (Alamoth),  which  was  either  a  musical  instru- 
ment or  a  solemn  tune,  unto  the  which  this  psalm  Wiis  sung, 

Fs.  csix.  2.5  (cleaveth  unto  the  dust).  That  is,  it  is  almost 
brouglit  to  the  grave,  and  without  Thy  word  I  cannot  live. 

1  Sam.  iii.  4.  Josepbus  writeth  that  Samuel  was  twelve  years 
old  when  the  Lord  appeared  to  him. 

Matt.  XX.  23.  God  my  Father  hath  not  given  me  charge  to 
bestow  offices  of  honour  here. 

John  vi.  28  (the  works  of  God).    Such  as  be  accetitahle  unto  God. 

Ephes.  v.  16  (Redeeming  the  time).  Selling  all  worldly  pleasures 
to  buy  time. 

Heb.  xi.  4  (by  the  which).     Meaning /aif/i. 

Occasionally  (especially  in  the  Acts)  the  note  con- 
tains some  considerable  additions  to  the  text,  similar  to 
those  so  freely  admitted  into  the  Great  Bible.  Thus  in 
Acts  xiv.  7,  we  read  that  others  add  "  insomuch  that  all 
the  people  were  moved  at  the  doctrine.  So  both  Paul 
and  Barnabas  remained  at  Lystra."  This  reading  Beza 
mentions  in  his  note  as  contained  in  his  own  most 
ancient  MS. — a  MS.  of  the  sixth  century  (Codex  Bezce) 
now  preserved  iu  the  Library  of  the  Univer.sity  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  remarkable  for  such  additions  to  the  ordi- 
nary text. 

^  That  is.  Lev.  xxxii.  (a  mistake  for  xxiii.)  27 — 29.  Though  the 
text  is  diiiled  into  verses,  the  marginal  references  of  the  Genevan 
Testament  follow  the  old  paragraphs. 


Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Old  Testament.     If  in  the 
passages  which  we  have  before  taken  as  a  test  we  com- 
pare the  Genevan  Bible  with  the  translations  of  Tynd.ilo 
and  Coverdale,  and  with  the  Great  Bible,  we  shall  find 
that  considerable  variation  exists,  but  that  the  Genevan 
translation   is  nearer  to  the  Great  Bible  than  to  any 
other.      In  Numb.  xxiv.    15 — 2-1,    the  Genevan  Bible 
differs  from  Tyndale  about  forty-six  times,  from  the 
Great  Bible  about  thirty-five.     In  Isa.  xii.  the  variation 
from  the  Great  Bible  is  about  the  same  in  amount,  four 
changes  in  each  verse  ;   in  several  of  these  the  version 
returns  to  Tyndale.     In  Ps.  xc.  the  Great  Bible  is  de- 
serted  in  more  than  eighty  instances ;    in  two  out  of 
every  three  the  change  is  an  improvement,  and  more 
than  fifty  of  the  changes  hold  their  ground  in  the  Autho- 
rised Version.    As  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  Authorised 
Version  has  been  very  largely  influenced  by  the  Genevan 
Bible,  which,  iu  that  part  of   the  Old  Testament  not 
translated   by   Tyndale,  was   the   most   thorough  and 
satisfactory  of  all  the  earlier  versions.     The  rendering 
of  some  words  in  Gen.  iii.   7,   "  and  made  themselves 
breeches,"  has   given  to   the   Genevan  trauslation  the 
name  by  which  it  is  popularly  known,  the  "  Breeches 
Bible."     One  peculiarity  strikes  the  reader  at  once,  and 
points  to  a  writer  much  followed  by  the  translators. 
This  is  the  orthography  of  the  Hebrew  proper  names, 
which  not  only  frequently  appear  iu  a  dress  novel  to 
the  English  reader,  but  also  have  an  accent  to  mark 
the    original    pronunciation.      Thus   wo    find   laakob, 
Izhak,   Zidkiiih,    Habel.  Ralicl,    Homih    (Eve).      This 
peculiarity  was  derived  from  Paguinus,  whose  transla- 
tion, remarkable  for    literal  fidelity,   had   very    great 
weight  with    the  Genevan  translators.      Dr.  Westcott 
examines  minutely  the  variation  of  this  version  from 
the  Great  Bible  in  several  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  proves'  that  most  of  the  changes  were  made 
in  the  interests  of  litcraluess  of  translation ;  that  many 
are  traceable  to  Paguinus,  some  to  the  Latin  versions 
of  Miinst«r  and  Leo  Juda,  and  to  the  French  Bible ;  and 
that  in  the  Apocryjihal  Books  the  Genevan  version  was 
much  influenced  by  a  French  translation  by  Beza.     The 
Apocryphal  Books  in  tliis  version  require  special  notice. 
In  the  earlier  Englisli   Bibles  the  translation  of  these 
books  was  based  on  the  Latin,  either  directly  or  through 
the  intervention  of  other  versions.     (Thus  in  Tobit  i., 
ii.,  iii.,  the  narrative  was  given  in  the  third  person,  as 
in  the  Latin  Bible  ;   in  the  Greek  text  the  first  person 
is  mainly  used,  and  accordingly  we  find  this  person  in 
our  present  version.)      This  important  change  of  text 
was  made  by  the  Genevan  translators.     The  Prayer  of 
Manasses,  given  by  Rogers  and  iu  the   Great  Bible,  is 
here  omitted. 

The  language  of  the  Genevan  version  does  not  pre- 
sent much  difiieulty  to  the  reader  of  the  present  day. 
Sometimes  we  fiud  words  wliich  have  a  more  modern 
look  than  those  of  the  Authorised  Version,  as  excom- 
municate, amity,  hurlybui-ly,  surgeon,  umpire;  several 
other  words  are  strange,  or  are  used  iu  a  peculiar  sense, 
as  quadrin  (Mark  xii.  42),  chapman,  improve  (reprove), 
frail  (basket),  cjrenne  (gin),  commodity  (Rom.  xiii.  16), 
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grieces  (Acts  xxi.  40).  Ou  this  subject  the  reader  may 
find  much  mteresting  informatioii  in  a  little  book  en- 
titled English  Retraced  (Cambridge,  1862). 

To  the  great  and  deserved  popularity  of  the  Genevan 
Bible  wo  have  already  referred.  The  times  were 
favourable  to  its  success.  No  one  can  forget  the  inci- 
dent which  occurred  on  the  day  of  Elizabeth's  corona- 
tion, when  the  City  of  Loudon  presented  the  young 
Queen  with  an  English  Bible.  Elizabeth  thanked  the 
City  for  their  "  goodly  gift,"  kissed  the  sacred  book, 
and  promised  sho  would  "  diligently  read  therein." 
The  people  saw  in  this  the  symbol  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Scriptures  to  their  rightful  place  of  authority  ;  and 
though  many  expectations  were  disappointed,  yet  from 
ihat  day  the  English  Bible  has  been  free.  In  1559 
Eliz;ibeth  repeated  the  injunctions  issued  by  Edward 
VI.,  that  every  parish  should  provide  "one  whole  Bible 
of  the  largest  volume  in  English,"  together  ^vith  the 
paraphrases  of  Erasmus.  It  was  ordered  that  inquiry 
should  bo  made  whether  any  "  parsons,  vicars,  or 
curates  did  discourage  any  person  from  reading  any 
part  of  the  Bible." 

The  expense  of  the  publication  of  the  Genevan  Bible 
was  borne  by  the  English  community  in  that  city.  In 
1561  Bcdley  obtained  from  the  Queen  a  patent  for  the 
exclusive  printing  of  this  version  during  seven  years. 


In  the  same  year  he  published  an  edition  in  folio  at 
Geneva.  In  the  course  of  Elizabeth's  reign  as  many  as 
seventy  editions  of  the  Genevan  Bible  and  thirty  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  all  sizes  from  folio  to  48mo, 
some  in  black  letter  and  others  in  the  ordinary  cha- 
racter, were  issued  from  the  press.  A  few  of  these 
were  printed  abroad,  but  the  large  majority  at  home. 
In  1579  appeared  the  fii'st  Bible  printed  in  Scotland,  a 
folio  volume,  "printed  by  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  Printer 
to  the  King's  Majestic." 

Amongst  the  editions  of  the  Genevan  Testament 
referred  to  above  ai'e  included  those  of  a  ro\'isiou  by 
Lawrence  Tomson,  first  published  in  1576.  Tomson 
was  secretary  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  ;  an  inscription  ou  a  marblo  tablet  in 
Chertsey  Church  celebrates  his  knowledge  of  twelve 
languages  and  the  excellence  of  his  character.  Ou  tho 
very  title-page  of  his  Testament  Tomson  professes  his 
obligations  to  or  rather  dependence  upon  Beza,  whose 
annotations  he  reproduces  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
The  text,  however,  is  not  much  altered,  and  the  chief 
characteristic  of  this  edition  is  the  lai'ge  extent  of 
the  commentary  in  the  margin.  This  revision  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  was  not  imfrequently  sub- 
stituted for  tho  Testament  of  1560  in  issues  of  the 
Genevan  Bible. 
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5R0M  the  nature  of  it,  there  is  no  subject  ou 
which  more  differing  and  often  more  extra- 
vagant utterances  could  be  strung  together, 
as  expressive  of  the  views  of  the  Babbis, 
lliau  on  death,  the  hereafter,  the  resurrection,  and  the 
kingdom  to  come.  For  although  Scripture  was  very 
definite  in  the  purport  of  its  teaching  on  these  subjects, 
yet  it  was  iu  the  Old  Testament  expressed  so  briefly — 
wo  had  almost  said,  so  indeiinitely — as  far  as  details 
are  concerned,  that  a  wide  field  was  left  for  the  specu- 
lations, the  fancies,  and  the  endless  logical  and  exege- 
tical  inferences  of  Rabbinical  theology.  And  yet, 
strange  though  it  may  appear  to  some,  there  are  few 
subjects  ou  which  the  student  could  collate  more 
passages  from  tlie  Rabbis  that  remind  hini  of  what  he 
reads  in  the  New  Testament.  A  few  of  these  sayings 
■of  old  may  hero  find  a  place. 

An  argument  somewhat  similar  to  that  by  which  our 
Lord  proved  to  the  Sadducees  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  (Mark  xii.  26,  27),  occurs  iu  the  Babylon  Talmud 
(Ber.  18,  a),  where  it  is  argued  from  two  passages  of 
Scripture,  that  "  the  righteous  are  called  living  after 
their  physical  death;"  while  in  another  place  (Tacin.  5) 
we  read  that "  our  father  Jacob  is  not  dead."  Similarly. 
the  expression  of  St.  Jude  (ver.  12),  "  twice  dead,  plucked 
up  by  the  roots,"  finds  its  eomiterpart  iu  this  {Ber.  10,  a) : 


"  Thou  art  dead  here  below,  and  thou  shalt  have  no  part 
in  the  life  to  come."  Even  the  sublime  comparison  of 
St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  XV.  36—44),  in  which  the  burial  of  the 
body  is  likened  to  the  sowing  of  some  grain,  finds  an 
echo,  however  faint,  iu  the  Rabbinical  parable  [Midr.  S. 
Gen.  33)  about  the  dispute  between  the  straw,  the 
stubble,  and  the  chaff,  each  maintaining  that  the  ground 
is  only  tilled  for  its  sake,  till  the  grain  of  wheat  shows 
them  the  end  of  each — to  rot  or  to  be  blown  away,  all 
except  the  seed-corn,  which  grows  for  nourishment  liere, 
and  springs  up  into  new  life  hereafter.  If  in  tho 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xiii.  14) we  read,  that  "here we 
have  no  continuing  city,  but  seek  one  to  come;"  and 
in  that  to  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  v.  1)  of  a  "  dwelling 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  tlio  heavens ; "  and  if 
St.  Peter  admonishes  us  as  "  strangers  and  pilgrims," 
we  have  it  in  the  Mishna  (Ahotli  iv.  16),  "  Tliis  world 
is  like  an  antechamber  to  the  world  to  come;  prepare 
thyself,  therefore,  in  it  for  entering  tho  banqueting 
hall;  "  and  in  the  Talmud  (Moed  K.  9),  "  This  world  is 
like  a  hostelry  on  a  journey ;  the  world  to  come  is  our 
real  dwelling-place."  And  the  reproof  of  our  blessed 
Lord  to  the  Sadducees  concerning  tlie  resurrection,  iu 
which  there  was  neither  m.arrying  nor  giving  in  marriage 
(Mark  xii.  25),  would  find  the  more  ready  reception  by 
His  hearers,  that  it  may  have  reminded  some  of  them  of 
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the  higher  teaching  of  their  own  sages.  At  any  rate, 
■wo  read  it  as  the  utterance  of  the  great  Bab  (Ber.  17,  a ), 
"  The  world  to  come  is  not  like  tliis  world.  There,  there 
is  neither  eating  nor  drinking;  neither  marrying  nor 
business ;  neither  jealousy,  hatred,  nor  discussion ;  but 
the  sages,  wearing  their  crowns,  shall  enjoy  the  sight 
of  the  Sheehinah,  as  it  is  written  (_Exod.  xxiv.  11), 
'  they  saw  God,  and  did  eat  and  drink." ''  But  even 
the  exhortation  of  our  Lord  eoucerniug  the  laying  up 
for  ourselves  of  treasures  not  on  earth,  but  in  heaven, 
finds  this  parallel  [Ab.  vi.),  "  In  parting  out  of  this 
world,  not  gold  nor  silver,  but  his  works,  accompany  a 
man ; "  while  the  expression,  "  Out  of  thine  own  mouth 
thou  art  condemned,''  is  recalled  to  us  by  two  Talmudical 
sayings  (Chag.  iv.  6 ;  Taaii.  11,  a),  to  the  effect  that  at  the 
judgment-seat  each  soul  would  be  made  to  bear  witness 
of  its  actions.  According  to  Rabbi  EHezer,  the  souls  of 
the  righteous  were  under  the  throne  of  the  Divine  glory. 
And,  without  entering  into  details,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  Jewish  fathers  taught  a  twofold  resurrection — 
that  of  the  righteous  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  and 
that  of  all  men  at  the  final  judgment. 

If  we  have  heard  among  the  Rabbis  echoes  of  Now 
Testament  sayings  about  death  and  that  which  is  to 
foUow,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  allusions  to 
death,  burial,  and  moui'uiug  which  occur  in  the  Gospels 
are  alike  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  the  customs  pre- 
Talent  at  the  time. 

When  St.  James  wrote  (i.  27),  that  "  Pure  religion 
and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is  this  :  to 
visit  the  fatherless  and  \vidows  in  their  affliction,"  he 
appealed  to  a  principle  universally  admitted  in  his  time. 
Visitation  of  the  sick  was  regarded  as  a  religious  duty ; 
the  more  so,  that  each  visitor  was  supposed  to  carry 
away  a  small  portion  of  the  disease.  In  the  figurative 
language  of  those  days,  it  was  said  that  the  Slipchinah 
rested  over  the  head  of  the  sick-bed.  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  one  opinion  [Jer.  Bcr.  ii.  3),  sickness  atoned  for 
sin ;  the  somewhat  curious  reference  hero  being  to  the 
conjunction  of  the  two  in  Ps.  ciii.  3.  Other  and  truer 
views  are  expressed  in  the  Babylon  Talmud  [Ber.  5,  a), 
■which  almost  remind  us  of  the  language  of  the  Ejiistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (xii.  5—11).  While  suffering,  a  man 
was  to  examine  himself,  it  was  said — first,  about  his  past 
conduct  (Lam.  iii.  40) ;  next,  whether  he  had  neglected 
the  study  of  the  Law  (Ps.  xciv.  12).  Having  satisfied 
himself  on  these  points,  he  was  to  regard  the  dispensa- 
tion of  God  as  a  trial  of  his  faith,  and  an  evidence  of 
God's  love;  ho  was  to  recognise  God  in  all,  and  "to 
receive  it  with  love." ' 

But  we  have  been  wandering  from  our  point,  which 
was  to  show  that  ■^'isitation  of  the  afflicted  constituted, 
by  universal  consent,  at  least  one  part  of  "  pure  reli- 
gion." According  to  the  Rabbis,  the  following  "  works 
of  mercy  "  were  traced  up  to  the  command  to  love  one's 
neighbour  as  oneself — nor  was  there  any  measure  indi- 
cated in,  or  limitation  to,  their  observance — viz.,  to  visit 


1  It  is  cliaracteinstic  that,  accordiug  to  another  autliority,  wounds, 
leprosy,  and  the  death  of  children,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  proofs 
of  the  Divine  love,  nor  as  atoning  for  sin. 


the  sick,  to  comfort  the  mourners,  to  carry  out  the  dead, 
to  introduce  a  bride,  to  bo  helpful  to  travellers,  and  to 
take  part  in  all  connected  with  a  burial.  Nay,  if  a 
funeral  convoy  and  a  bridal  procession  met,  the  latter 
had  to  give  way  to  the  former,  and  they  who  attended 
it  to  follow  the  dead.  It  took  precedence  even  of  a 
royal  pageant ;  and  it  was  said  in  praise  of  Agrippa  I. 
that  he  was  wont  to  join  funeral  processions.  With- 
out here  entering  into  particulars  on  tlie  treatment  of 
the  dying  or  of  the  sick,  we  may  mention  as  at  least 
a  cui'ious  coincidence,  that,  according  to  the  Talmud 
(Shab.  110),  it  ■was  customary  after  administering  re- 
medies, to  say  to  the  patient,  "  Kum"  ("Arise"),  just 
as  we  read  it  in  Mark  v.  41,  "  Talitha  cuini."  Of  the 
present  ceremonies  of  the  Jews  beside  the  dying-bed 
there  aro  no  traces  in  ancient  times. 

The  first  duty,  after  death  had  really  taken  place,  was 
to  close  the  eyes  and  the  mouth  of  the  deceased.  But 
this  should  never  be  attempted  so  long  as  the  faintest 
breath  remained,  since  the  least  interference  would 
hasten  the  decease.  Then  the  body  was  either  laid 
upon  the  bare  ground,  or  on  sand  or  salt.  Next,  the 
closing  of  eyes  and  mouth  was  firmly  secured ;  after 
which,  as  we  read  in  the  case  of  Tabitha  (Acts  ix.  37), 
the  body  was  washed  in  warm  watei\  There  is  singular 
confirmation  of  the  Gospel  narratives  in  what  then 
followed.  As  we  read,  in  the  case  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
of  the  ointment  against  the  burial  (Matt,  xx'i'i.  12), 
of  the  spices  and  ointments  (Luke  xxiii.  56),  and  of  the 
mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes  (John  xix.  39),  so  the  Rabbis 
speak  {Bev.  53,  a)  of  the  "spices  for  the  dead  ; "  and  name 
aloes  and  myrrh,  as  well  as  hyssop,  oil  of  roses,  and 
rose-water,  as  those  with  which  the  body  was  rubbed. 
Next,  hair  and  nails  were  cut  (the  hair  of  a  bride  being 
allowed  to  flow  loose),  and  all  the  openings  of  the  body 
closed  up.  As  to  the  clothes  in  which  the  dead  were  to 
be  arrayed,  considerable  difference  prevailed.  Till  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  much  luxury  seems  to  have 
been  displayed,  and  "great  quantity  of  spices,"  "many 
ornaments,"  large  sums  of  money,  "  furniture  of  gold 
and  precious  goods,"  were  deposited  with  the  dead 
(.Josephus,  Antt.  xv.  3,  §  4 ;  xvi.  7,  §  1).  The  body  of 
Herod  the  Great  was  carried  on  a  golden  bier  encrusted 
■with  jewels,  and  wrapped  in  purple ;  a  diadem  and  a 
crown  of  gold  were  on  his  head,  and  a  sceptre  in  his 
hand.  The  procession  was  attended  by  his  army,  in. 
order  of  battle,  and  followed  by  five  hundred  .servants, 
carrying  spices  (Antt.  xvii.  8,  §  3).  Indeed,  suc4i  was  the 
desire  to  outdo  one  another  in  these  melancholy  exhibi- 
tions that  at  last  people  left  their  relatives  unburied,  so 
as  not  to  have  a  meaner  funeral  than  their  neighbours. 

As  a  rule,  it  was  ordered  that  burial  should  follow 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  fact  of  death  had  been 
quite  ascertained.  Of  this  we  have  instances  in  the 
immediate  burial  of  Stephen  (Acts  ■viii.  2),  and  ©f 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  (Acts  v.  6,  10).  An  exception 
was  made  after  heavy  rains,  &c.,  and  at  the  death  of 
parents,  whom  the  cliildreu  were  thought  to  honour 
by  keeping  their  remains  even  for  three  days.  As  the 
sepulchres  were  roomy,  and  not  closed  up,  there  was 
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not  SO  much  dangei-  to  be  apprehended  from  premature 
Ijurial.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  which  may  throw 
alditional  Hght  on  the  visit  of  the  womeu  to  tlie  grave  of 
Jesus,  that  tlie  law  expressly  allowed  the  opcuiug  of  the 
g.-ave  ou  tlie  third  day,  iu  order  to  look  after  the  dead, 
lu  the  case  of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  whose 
daughter  Christ  raised  from  death  (Matt.  ix.  23),  im- 
uiL'diato  preparations  seem  to  have  been  made  for  the 
burial;  and  the  Lord  found  ou  His  arrival  the  company 
already  assembling,  "  and  saw  the  min.strels  "  in  waiting 
tu  begin  the  funeral  music.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
disciples  had  laid  the  body  of  Tabitha  in  the  "upper 
chamber,"'  expecting  the  arrival  of  Peter  (Acts  ix.  37,  39). 

Quite  irrespective  of  the  circumstance  that  the  later 
R.ibbis,  at  least,  held  that  the  depart<'d  knew  what 
passed  in  this  world — that  they  hovered  about  their 
unburied  remains,  and  felt  any  slight  or  dishonour 
attaching  to  them — the  Jews  at  all  times  displayed  great 
reverence  towards  the  dead.  Even  in  its  excess  this  is 
one  of  those  evidences  of  exquisite  religious  delicacy 
wliicli  truly  characterised  Judaism.  It  was  customary 
to  provide  one's  buryiug-place  beforehand ;  and  family 
.sepulchres  are  mentioned  in  the  earliest  Hebrew  records 
(Gen.  xjtiii.  20  ;  Judg.  viii.  32  ;  2  Sam.  ii.  32).  The  heirs- 
at-law  were  prohibited  from  disposing  of  such.  Burying- 
places  were,  as  a  rule,  outside  the  cities — commonly  at 
no  loss  a  distance  than  fifty  cubits.  In  Jerusalem  no 
dead  body  was  allowed  to  remain  over  night.  The 
favourite  localities  for  burying  were  rocky  places  and 
caves.  Sepulchi'es  were  also  prepared  in  gardens.  Two 
bodies  were  not  laid  in  the  same  niche,  excejit  those  of  a 
daughter  with  her  father,  or  of  a  son  with  his  mother. 
If  the  dead  were  bui-ied  in  successive  layers,  at  least  six 
hand-breadths  of  earth  must  intervene  (about  a  foot  and 
a  half).  The  names  given  to  burying-places,  such  as 
"  house  of  assembly,"  "  liostelry,"  "  place  of  rest"  or  "  of 
freedom,"  "  field  of  the  weepers,"  "  house  of  eternity," 
"  house  of  life,"  &c.,  are  expressive  of  the  ideas  pre- 
valent. After  the  final  scattering  of  Israel  the  desire 
to  bo  buried  in  the  soil  of  Palestine  became  so  intense 
that  it  used  to  be  said,  "  He  that  rests  in  Palestine  is  as 
if  he  were  buried  under  the  altar." 

Sepulchres  v/ere  so  constructed  as  to  consist  of  a 
kmd  of  antechamber  which  led  down  lower  to  one  or 
more  passages  and  chambers  (sometimes  right  and  left), 
where  the  bodies  were  deposited.  Hence  we  read  that 
in  the  new  rock-liewn  torab  of  Joseph  of  Arimatluea,  in 
the  garden,  which  evidently  was  capable  of  holding 
several  bodies  (John  xix.  41),  John  "  stooped  down  "  to 
look  into  the  sepulchre ;  while  "  Simon  Peter,  following 
him,  went  into  the  sepulchre  "  (John  xx.  5,  6).  Com- 
]nonly,  family  sepulchres  held  either  eight  or  else 
thirteen  bodies.  The  dead  were  deposited  iu  a  re- 
cumbent position,  either  in,  or.  in  earlier  times,  more 
commonly  without  a  coffin.  The  place  of  sepulture 
was  closed  by  a  door,  or  largo  stone  (John  xi.  38,  39; 
Mark  xv.  4ti;  Matt,  xxvii.  GG).  Sepulchres  were  whitened 
once  a  year  lin  tlio  montli  Adar),  so  as  to  indicate  their 
presence,  and  prevent  defilement  from  the  dead.  After- 
wards it  became  customary  to  erect  monuments,  but  the 


practice  was  disapproved  by  the  Riibbis.  Wliat  we  call 
gravestones  were  not  at  all  in  use.  Criminals  and 
suicides  were  buried  in  a  spot  apart,  but  tlieir  families 
were  allowed  afterwards  to  gather  their  remains.  Places 
of  sepulture  were  protected  from  profanation.  It  was  not 
lawful  to  walk  on  the  grass  that  covered  graves,  far  less 
to  .allow  sheep  to  feed  upon  it.  All  light  behaviour, 
eating  or  drinking  in  a  cemetery,  &c.,  were  regarded 
as  insults  to  the  dead.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  for- 
bidden to  wear  phylacteries,  or  to  carry  a  book  of  the 
Law  among  sepulchres.  As  partly  sanitary  measures, 
uo  spring  used  for  drinking-water,  or  public  thorough- 
fare, was  allowed  to  pass  through  a  graveyard. 

The  fuucriil  procession  received  in  its  progress  eveiy 
token  of  respect.  Each  one  rose  as  it  passed,  and,  if 
jiossible,  joined  the  cortege.  First  came,  generally,  the 
women ;  then,  in  Judsea,  the  hired  mourners,  men  and 
women,  who  made  lamentation,  and  the  funeral  music ; 
next  came  the  bier,  on  which  the  body  lay,  generally  open, 
or  in  a  coffin  (called  "  ark,"  or  "  chest ") ;  after  which  fol- 
lowed the  chief  mourners,  the  special  friends;  and,  lastly, 
the  general  company.  In  Galilee  the  hired  mourners 
went  after  the  bier.  Commonly  the  body  was  carried, 
it  being  the  custom  frequently  to  change  the  bearers, 
so  that  all  anight  share  in  this  "  work  of  mercy. "  Funeral 
cars,  however,  are  also  spoken  of.  The  ordinary  mode 
of  burial  illustrates  how  Jesus  could  so  easily  arrest  the 
funeral  procession  at  Nain,  bid  the  youth  sit  up,  and 
restore  him  to  his  '\ridowed  mother  (Luke  vii.  11 — 1.5). 
Over  the  bier  of  a  bride  or  bridegroom  it  became 
customary  to  carry  a  baldachiuo;  nor  was  the  face  of  a 
bridegroom  covered,  which,  at  least  in  later  times,  was 
the  practice.  The  custom  of  laying  a  disused  roll  of 
the  Law  beside  sages,  at  their  burial,  was  disapiiroved. 
Children  imder  one  year  were  not  carried  on  a  bier ;  for 
those  under  one  montli  there  were  no  moumiug  cere- 
monies— the  warrant  for  this  omission  lieing  derived 
from  the  example  of  David  on  the  death  of  his  firstborn, 
liy  Bathsheba  (2  Sam.  xii.  15 — 23).  The  noise,  weeping, 
and  lamentations  at  a  funei-al  made  the  rites  needlessly 
repulsive.  There  were  regular  mourning-chants  in 
use,  while  other  hymns  were  full  of  laudations  of  the 
deceased.  When  to  all  this  are  added  the  noise  of 
trumpets  and  flutes,  the  liowhug  of  the  paid  mourners, 
the  tambourines  and  tinkling  of  the  cymlials  of  tiie 
mourning-women,  and  the  glare  of  torches,  the  scene 
can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  These 
extravagances  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
mourning-hymns,  for  example,  of  David  at  the  death 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.},  or  of  Jeremiah  for 
King  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  25),  although  the  demon- 
strations of  grief  amnng  Easterns  were  always  loud. 
Commonly  the  funeral  procession  halted  seven  times, 
and  a  short  address  was  given  at  each  pause.  At 
the  grave  a  funeral  oration  was  delivered,  and  certain 
verses  and  benedictions  repeated,  acknowledging  God, 
and  recognising  His  justice.  Then  the  company  formed 
in  two  rows,  through  which  the  chief  mourners  passed, 
each  addressing  to  them  some  words  of  consolation. 
Anciently,   at  the  bnrial   of  kings   (2  Chron.  xvi.  14; 
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xxi.  19 ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  5),  and  afterwards  at  that  of  dis- 
tinguished men.  precious  spiees  were  burned.  Thus 
Akylas,  tlie  well-kn(.nru  Jewish  proselyte,  emulated  at 
the  burial  of  Gamaliel  tlie  expenditure  usual  at  royal 
funerals.  But  anything  like  "  cremation  "  was  expressly 
denounced  as  a  heathen  practice^  (Avod.  Sar.  11). 

That  certain  mourning  rites  were  observed  in  the 
earliest  times  appears  from  the  Biblical  record.  At 
the  death  of  Sarah  "  Abraham  came  to  mOurn  and  weep 
for  her  "  (Gen.  xxiii.  2 1 ;  while  at  the  tidings  of  that  of 
Joseph  '■  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  upon 
his  loins"  (Gen.  xxxvii.  31).  The  Egyptian  mourning  for 
Jacob  gave  even  its  name  to  a  place  in  Palestmo  {Gen.  1. 
11).  The  friends  of  Job  came  to  oiler  consolation,  and 
when  so  doing  rent  then'  upper  garments,  sprinkled  dust 
upon  their  heads,  and  sat  down  with  him  upon  the  ground 
seven  days  and  seven  nights,  "  and  none  spake  a  word 
unto  him  "  (Job  ii.  12,  13).     The  mourning  for  Moses 

1  The  cremation  of  Saul  and  of  bis  sous  (1  Sam.  xsxi.  12,  13)  was 
probablv  clue  to  a  special  cause  ;  aud  the  reference  in  Amos  vi.  10 
may  apply  to  the  prevalence  of  the  plague. 


and  Aaron  lasted  thirty  days  (Numb.  xx.  29 ;  Deut.  xxxiv. 
8),  as  in  later  times  that  for  distinguished  persons  (Jos. 
/.  Wars,  iii.  9,  §  5),  though  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus 
speaks  only  of  seven  days  in  the  case  of  near  relatives. 

The  Book  of  Psalms  (Ps.  xxxv.  13,  14,  etc.)  implies 
that  a  .special  '•  mourning-dress  "  was  woi-n ;  -while  tho 

,  admonition  to  Ezekiel  (xxiv.  17)  shows  that  in  his 
days  it  was  customary  in  such  circumstances  to  put 
off  the  head-gear  and  the  sandals,  to  cover  the  lower 
part  of  the  face,  like  a  leper,  and  to  "  eat  the  bread  of 
men,"  which  in  Hosea  ix.  4,  aud  Jer.  xvi.  7,  is  more  par- 
ticularly explained  as  "  the  bread  of  mourners  "  and  tho 
"cup  of  consolation."     Indeed,  the  custom  of  such  a 

j  meal  and  of  a  cup  of  consolation  is  already  alluded  to 
in  2  Sam.  iii.  3.5,  and  in  Prov.  xxxi.  6.  Tlie  address  of 
David  at  tlie  burial  of  Abuer  (2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34)  was  a 
kind  of  funeral  oration.  Many  other  passages  in  the 
Bible  alluding  to  mourning  practices  will  readily  occur 
to  the  reader.  The  only  rites  interdicted  were  those  in 
imitation  of  heathen  customs,  which  tended  to  deface 
the  body  (Lev.  six.  28  ;  Deut.  xiv.  1). 


BOOKS     OF     THE      NEW     TESTAMENT. 

THE   ACTS    OF  THE   APOSTLES. 


BY    THE   EDITOR. 


iiLL  that  has  to  be  said  as  to  the  writer  of 
this  book  has  already  been  brought  before 
our  readers  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  What  we  liave  here 
is  manifestly  a  sequel  to  that  Gospel,  addressed  to  the 
same  persons  by  tho  same  writer.  And  as  everything  con- 
nected with  the  Gospel  led  us  to  think  of  it  as  specially 
intended  for  the  instruction  of  Gentile  converts,  so  in 
the  Acts  we  have  what  was  manifestly  designed  to  show 
tho  way  in  which  the  purpose  of  God  had  been  brought 
to  fulfilment,  and  those  who  had  before  been  aliens  had 
been  admitted  into  the  same  society,  the  same  Church, 
the  same  kingdom  of  God,  as  those  who  were  of  the 
stock  of  Abraham.  The  purpose  of  tlie  book  thus  re- 
cognised limits  in  some  measure  the  promise  of  its  title. 
It  does  not  give  us  the  Acts  of  the  Twelve,  their  mission 
work  in  Palestine,  or  in  the  fartlier  regions  of  the  East. 
It  hardly  goes  beyond  the  Acts  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  and  of  these  it  gives  a  selection  rather  than  a  con- 
tinuous narrative,  and  leaves  gaps  which  wo  have  no 
materials  for  filling  up. 

It  may  bo  added  that  there  is  a  manifest  purpose 
subordinate  to  this,  which  determined  the  choice  of  the 
facts  recorded,  aud  the  prominence  assigned  to  them. 
In  the  controversies  which  had  fiillowerl  on  the  teaching 
of  St.  Paul,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Judaising  teachers  to 
supplant  him,  the  name  of  Peter  had  been  freely  used 
Ijy  the  latter  as  their  leader.  Those  who  said  "  I  am  of 
Cephas"  counted  on  that  name  as  a  tower  of  strength. 
Their  boast  was  not  altogether  without  foundation.  On 
one  melancholy  occasion  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision 
had  suffered  himself  to  be  misled  by  them,  and  had  practi- 


cally sided  with  them  (Gal.  ii.  14).  St.  Paul  had  been  com- 
pelled to  stand  up  in  direct  opposition  and  to  rebuke  him. 
There  seemed  some  probability  of  a  permanent  division. 
The  Gentile  converts  of  Italy,  of  whom  Tlieophilus  was 
one,  wore  sure  to  have  heard  of  these  disputes,  probably 
with  many  exaggerations,  and  it  was  in  every  way 
natural  and  legitimate  that  he  should  write  to  give  its 
due  prominence  to  the  fact  that  the  two  great  Apostles 
had  been  of  one  heart  and  mind  as  regards  the  admission 
of  the  Gentile  converts,  that  the  door  of  faith  had  been 
thrown  open  in  tho  first  instance  by  St.  Peter,  and  that 
the  great  charter  of  the  freedom  of  the  Gentile  converts 
had  come  from  the  Apostles  and  ciders  of  Jerusalem. 
The  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  one  interruption  of 
this  concord  was  not  necessarily,  even  assuming  that 
the  writer  of  the  Acts  knew  it,  a  suppressio  verl  in  any 
sense  in  which  such  a  suppression  would  have  been  cul- 
pable. It  was  but  a  passing  personal  weakness,  which 
St.  Paul  was  compelled  to  notice  because  his  own  inde- 
pondence  had  been  challenged,  and  he  had  been  repi-e- 
sented  as  having  no  direct  Divine  commission  of  his 
own,  but  which  did  not  affect  at  all  the  great  work  of 
the  Church,  and  might  therefore  weU  be  passed  ovei-. 
Over  and  above  its  interest  as  showing  the  gradual  ex- 
pansion of  the  Church,  both  as  to  extent  and  compre- 
hensiveness, the  book  now  before  us  has  in  otlier  ways  a 
special  value. 

(1.)  As  occupying  a  prominent  place  among  tlie 
evidences  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  abruptness  of 
its  close,  its  fixing  precisely  the  close  of  the  two  years' 
imprisoniueut  of  St.  Paul,  the  manifest  familiarity  of 
the  writer  and  the  assumed  familiarity  of  the  readers  in 
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chap,  xxviii.  with  the  details  of  Italiau  topography,  at 
least  suggests  the  inference  that  the  book  was  written 
at  Rome  before  the  great  Neronian  persecution.  A 
comparison  of  its  narrative  with  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
such  as  that  worked  out  in  Paley's  Horm  Paidinae, 
confirms  this  inference,  and  leaves  hardly  any  shadow 
as  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  here  a  strictly  contem- 
porary narrative.  The  total  absence  of  any  ostentatious 
desire  on  tlie  part  of  the  writer  to  represent  himself  as 
an  eye-witness  of,  or  actor  in,  the  events  which  he 
narrate.s — his  open  confession  (Luke  i.  2)  that  he  was,  as 
regards  the  first  part  of  Ms  history,  but  a  compiler  from 
the  oral  or  written  records  of  others ; — all  this  gives 
a  special  force  to  the  incidental — one  might  almost  say 
accidental — way  in  whicli  he  glides,  at  some  portions  of 
his  narrative,  into  the  iirst  person,  as  in  the  journey 
from  Troas  to  Pliilippi  (Acts  xW.),  again  from  Philippi 
to  Troas,  and  so  on  to  Jerusalem,  and  again  in  the  story 
of  the  voyage  to  Italy,  and  so  shows  that  he  had  been 
the  friend  and  companion  of  the  apostle  whose  work 
he  chronicles.  All  this  is  confirmed  by  the  singular 
accuracy  which  marks  his  incidental  notices  affecting 
the  government  of  provinces  or  cities,  such  as  that 
of  the  proconsul  of  C3'prus,  the  o-Tpaxjiyol  of  Philippi, 
the  politarehs  of  Thessalonica.  But  if  vro  admit  this, 
then  it  follows,  even  from  tlie  book  of  the  Acts  taken 
by  itself,  that  the  outline  of  the  life,  miracles,  cruci- 
fixion, resurrection,  and  ascension  of  our  Lord  were 
accepted  as  facts  by  all  the  churches,  Jewish  and 
Gentile  alike,  within  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  those 
great  events.  It  follows,  as  the  Acts  presupposes  the 
Gospel,  that  that  also  was  written  and  was  read,  with 
all  its  fulness  of  incident  and  teaching,  at  the  same 
early  date ;  that,  so  far  from  being  the  first  of  such 
vmtten  records,  it  presupposes  the  existence  of  many 
previous  narratives  of  the  same  kind,  more  or  less 
incomplete,  it  may  be,  but  substantially  agreeing  with 
that  which  he  sets  forth.  And  if  so,  then  it  follows 
that  that  Gospel  narrative  on  which  our  faith  rests  is 
no  mythical  aftergrowth  of  a  period  removed  from  all 
contemporaiy  evidence,  no  "  cunningly  debased  fable " 
imposed  on  the  credulity  of  an  uncritical  period,  but 
the  record  of  one  who  had  gathered  information  from 
many  different  sources,  and  was  capable  of  sifting  it. 

(2.)  Over  and  above  this  evidential  value,  the  Acts 
serves  as  the  indispensable  introduction  to  St.  Paid's 
Epistles.  Without  it  they  would  come  before  us  as 
the  fragments  of  a  literature  and  a  life  which  it  would 
be  hard  to  reconstruct  in  any  intelligiljle  form.  We 
should  not  have  known  how  it  was  that  the  persecutor 
had  become  the  apostle,  but  for  the  threefold  narrative 
of  his  conversion.  Wo  should  have  failed  to  under- 
stand how  it  was  that  he  became  "  all  things  to  all 
men,"  if  we  IumI  no  record  of  his  maintaining  the 
freedom  of  the  Gentile  converts  from  the  burden  of  the 
Law,  and  yet  circumcising  Timotheus ;  of  the  singidar 
variety  of  his  teaching,  as  addressed  to  his  own  country- 
men in  the  synagogue  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  or  to  the 
peasants  at  Lystra,  or  to  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans 
at  Athens.     The  Epistles,  it  is  true,  bring  out,  as  it  was 


natural  they  should  do,  individual  traits  of  cliaracter 
which  the  narrative  leaves  unnoticed,  but  the  broad 
outline  of  the  man's  life  is  brought  before  us,  and  by 
the  union  of  the  two  sources  of  information,  it  stands 
before  us  with  such  a  wouderfid  distinctness,  that 
thei-e  are  few  great  teachers  of  any  age  or  country 
whom  we  know  better  or  so  well.  Such  a  naiTativo 
as  that  of  the  voyage  and  shipwreck,  in  chap,  xxvii., 
is  absolutely  unique  in  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture ; 
and  iu  its  cu'cumstantial  detail,  in  the  incidents  and 
measurements,  which  seem  to  come  as  from  a  ship's  log, 
leaves  on  us  an  impression  of  unquestionable  truthful- 
ness ;  and  that  narrative  brings  out  the  courage,  the 
calmness,  the  cheerfulness,  almost  the  humour  of  the 
Apostle  with  a  viWdness  which  makes  the  whole  scene 
present  to  our  mind.  And  it  is  noticeable  that  this 
scene  is  interwoven  with  the  higher  supernatural  side 
of  the  Apostle's  life  so  closely  that  the  two  can  hardly 
bo  disjoined.  The  ^■ision,  the  prophecy,  the  assurance 
in  a  Divine  protector  answering  his  prayers,  these  are 
as  much  an  integral  portion  of  the  narrative  as  the 
hoisting  up  the  mainsail  or  the  casting  of  the  lead. 

(3.)  Not  less  significant  is  tlie  value  of  the  Acts  as 
being  the  fii-st  volume  of  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  small  brotherhood  of  disciples,  who  in 
the  Gospels  are  but  as  scholars,  slow  of  heart  to  under- 
stand, gathering  round  the  Master  whose  words  are 
higher  tliau  their  thoughts,  are  now  thrown  on  their 
own  resources,  brought  into  new  and  unexpected  com- 
binations of  events,  compelled  to  accept,  not  only  the 
promptings  of  a  higher  wisdom,  but  the  guidance  of 
unforeseen  circumstances.  And  the  writer,  though  he 
has  a  purpose  before  him,  that  of  so  selecting  events  as 
to  mark  the  steps  of  outward  and  inward  growth,  is 
yet  as  far  as  possible  from  giving  simply  a  highly- 
coloured  picture  of  ideal  perfection.  Tlie  first  glow  of 
love  and  liberality  had  a  .special  charm  for  one  whose 
own  nature  was  generous  and  free-hearted,  and  who 
had  been  led  to  record  iu  his  Gospel  mth  special 
fulness  all  the  portions  of  our  Lord's  teaching  which 
bore  upon  the  danger  of  riches  and  the  blessedness  of 
almsgiving ;  and  so  in  the  early  chapters  he  returns 
again  and  again,  with  a  manifest  delight,  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  time  when  all  were  of  one  mind  and  of 
one  heart,  and  the  spontaneous  surrender  of  personal 
rights  made  any  enforced  community  of  goods  un- 
necessary. But  with  this  exception,  the  history  notes 
blemishes  as  well  as  excellences ;  records  the  fir.st 
sectional  controversy  in  the  new  society,  in  tlie  mur- 
murings  of  the  Grecians  against  the  Hebrews,  because 
then-  widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministration  ; 
the  first  doctrinal  controversy,  in  the  demand  of  the 
Christian  Pharisees  that  the  Gentiles  should  bo  cir- 
cumcised, and  eempelled  to  observe  the  whole  Mosaic 
law ;  the  first  personal  disi>ute,  iu  the  sharp  dissension 
between  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  to  the  fitness  of  John. 
surnamcd  Mark,  for  missionary  labours.  And  we  find 
that  each  such  controversy  becomes  the  starting-point 
of  a  new  and  higher  development  or  of  a  wider  activitj-. 
Tlie  first  leads  to  the  appointment  of  the  seven,  and 
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through  them,  as  successors  to  their  work,  of  the  per- 
manent (liaconate.  The  second  issxictl  iu  the  first 
great  example  of  the  practice,  afterwards  so  prominent 
iu  Churcli  liislory,  of  setthng  disputes  of  doctrine  or 
discipline  by  the  deliberations  and  canons  of  a  council, 
and  in  establishing  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Gentile  converts  on  an  unshaken  basis,  while  in  prac- 
tice it  urged  a  policy  of  reciprocal  concessions.  The 
last  had  as  its  ultimate  result  the  extension  of  St. 
Paul's  labours,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  more 
or  less  within  the  limits  of  his  first  journey  through  the 
eastern  and  central  provinces  of  Asia,  to  the  fartliost 
limits  of  the  West.  Wo  have  the  picture  of  a  universal 
Church,  one  in  its  faith  in  the  Lord  Christ,  whose 
name  it  came  to  bear ;  but  presenting  then,  as  it  has 
done  ever  since,  diversities  of  usage,  character,  organi- 
sation, according  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  each 
local  church.  And  as  the  work  goes  on  the  centre  of 
action  is  shifted.  At  first  Jerusalem  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  mission-work  of  the  preaehoi's  of  the 
new  faith.  Then  Autioch  iu  its  turn  becomes  the 
new  centre,  the  mother  Church  of  the  Gentile  Christen- 
dom. We  feel,  as  we  close  the  book,  though  the  history 
stops.mth  St.  Paul's  arrival  at  the  imperial  city,  that 
from  that  time  Rome  would  of  necessity  assume  a  new 
character  iu  the  history  of  the  Church ;  that  mission- 
work  there  would  be  more  important  than  in  any 
region  of  the  world;  that  its  influence  would,  for  good 
or  evU,  gradually  become  predominant. 

(4.)  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  Acts 
should  present  itself  as  pre-eminently  the  hand-book, 
so  to  speak,  of  missionary  enterprise.  And  there  is,  if 
I  mistake  not,  something  specially  suggestive  in  the 
report  it  gives  of  the  apostolic  method  of  evangelising. 
Those  who  entered  on  that  work  did  not  rest  satisfied 
with  preachuig  a  new  doctrine,  still  less  did  they  dream 
that  the  work  could  be  done  by  distributing  books, 
however  sacred,  bi'oadcast  over  the  world.  They 
taught,  they  roused  the  conscience ;  they  appealed  to 
the  light  of  nature,  to  the  witness  of  God  borne  by 
the  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,  to  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Christ  that  was  to  come.  But  they 
came  chiefly  as  witnesses  of  facts,  of  things  that  they 
had  seen  and  heard,  and  pre-eminently  of  the  one  fact 
of  the  Resurrection  as  a  witness  at  once  of  the  victory 
over  death  and  sin  which  had  been  won  by  Christ, 
and  of  the  future  resurrection  of  mankind  to  appear 
befoi-e  Him  as  the  Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 
And  haWng  done  this,  they  proceeded  to  organise  a 
society  ;  and  that  society  was  to  have,  as  its  conditions 
of  existence,  the  Baptism  withoiit  which  no  one  was 
admitted  to  membership ;  the  Supper  of  the  Lord, 
which  was  to  be  tlie  token  and  the  means  of  tlie  com- 
munion of  all  members,  breaking  down  all  barriers  of 
race,  or  culture,  or  rank,  in  a  life  higher  than  their  ovn\. 
And  with  this  there  were  at  least  tlie  outlines  of  a  wddo 
world-embracing  organisation.  Elders  or  bishops  (the 
two  names  were  at  first  interchangeable)  were  ordained 
in  every  city  to  be  pastors  of  the  flock,  and  as  such  to 
guide  and  teach.     Deacons  were  appointed  to  help  them 


iu  their  ministrations,  and  specially  in  thoso  that  had 
to  do  with  the  works  of  mercy,  which  formed  so  pro- 
minent a  part  in  the  life  of  every  church.     Prom  time 
t9  time  the  church  was  visited  by  an  apostle,  or  by  an 
apostolic  delegate,  such  as  Timothy  and  Titus,  to  set 
in  order  whatever  was  amiss.      The  members  of  ope 
church  felt  that  they  might  count  on  those  of  others 
as  brethren,  and   commended   Christian   travellers   or 
teachers  to  their  good  offices.     On  special  emergencies 
the  bishop-elders  gathered  together  under  the  guidance 
of  apostles,   and  their  decrees  were  submitted  to  the 
approval  of  the  great  body  of  the  faithful.     Wo  do  not 
find  in  the  Acts,  or  anywiicre  else  iu  the  New  Testa- 
ment, a  code  of  pohty  or  discipline.     What  we  do  find 
is  a,  society  which  has  its  life  organised  ;  its  badges  and 
traditions ;  its  branches,  each  with  an  independent  life, 
yet  recognising  the  one  great  society  to  which  all  seve- 
rally belong.     That  type  presents  itself  as  the  model  to 
which  all  missiouaiy  work  must  conform,  if  it  seeks  for 
any  measure  of  success  like  that  which  this  book  records. 
(5.)  Lastly,  the  incpiiry  as  to  the  probable  sources  of 
the  information  from  which  the  book  was  compiled  is, 
if  I  mistake  not,  very  full  of  interest.     We  know  from 
the  book  itself  that  the  writer  was  v.-itli  St.  Paul  on  his 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  from   chap.  xx.  to  the 
end  we  have  the  narrative  of  an  eye-witness.      But  on 
this  journey  they  stop  at  Caasarea  (xsi.   8),  and  are 
received  by  Philip  the  Evangelist,  and  from  him,  then 
or  during  the  longer  ijeriod  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment, 
he  could   not   fail  to  learn  the  whole  history  of  the 
appointment  of  the  seven,  the  work  and  martyrdom  of 
Stephen,  the  labours  of  Philip  in  Samaria,  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  and  Cornelius,  the  death 
of  Herod  Agrippa.     Thus  then  we  covel-  chaps,  vi..  vii., 
viii.,  X.,  xi.,  and  part  of  xii.     But   the  travellers  were 
aceomp:\nied  also  by  Mnason  of  Cyprus,  "  an  old  dis- 
ciple," or,  as  the  word  means,  a  disciple  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  hero  we  get  a  new  source  of  informa- 
tion to  fill  up  the  gap  left  by  previous  -witnesses.     Ho 
was  a  resident  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  writer  and  St. 
Paul  were  to  lodge  with  him.     He  must  at  least  have 
known  something  of  those  "  men  of  Cyprus  "  who  first 
preached  the  word  of  God  to  the  Greeks  or  Gentiles 
at  Autioch,  even  if  he  were  not  himself  one  of  them, 
and  we  may  reasonably  look  to  him  as.  St.  Luke's  chief 
informant  for  the  events  that  fill  chaps,  i. — v.,  for  the 
pictures  of  the  Church's  life  that  are  there  so  graphi- 
cally drawn.     For  all  that  concerns  St.  Paul,  perhaps 
in  part  also  for  what  concerns  St.  Stephen  and  Gama- 
liel, we  can  have  no  doubt,  if  we  accept  the  fact  of  com- 
panionship, in  looking  to  him  as  the  source  of  all  that 
is   recorded  in  the  Acts,  perhaps  even  as  the  actual 
reporter  of  St.  Stephen's  strangely  interrupted  speech, 
calm  and  continuous  at  first,  then  hurried  and  impetuous, 
then  broken  off  by  the  clamour  of  his  opponents.     The 
echoes  of  that  speech  which  meet  us  in  St.  Paul's  dis- 
course iu  Acts  xiii.  IT — 22,  and  iu  Gal.  iii.  19,  are^Wma 
facie  e^ddence  of  the  deep  impression  it  made  on  him. 
It  is  obvious  that  all  these  traces  of  opportunities  well 
used  bear  upon  the  first  book  addressed  to  TheophUiis 
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as  well  as  the  second,  upon  the  Gospel  as  well  as 
upon  the  Acts.  Add  the  manifest  traces  of  access  to 
the  company  of  devout  women  wliom  he  alone  names 
(Luke  viii.  2,  3),  and  of  wliom  the  mother  of  the  Lord 
was.  we  may  well  believe,  the  centre,  and  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  members  of  the  Herodiau  family. 


such  as  the  calling  of  a  physician  might  naturally 
have  led  to  (Luke  viii.  1 ;  xxiii.  C— 12;  Acts  xiii.  1), 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have  before 
us  the  picture  of  one  possessing  means  of  information 
and  care  in  using  them  which  make  his  record  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word  historical  from  first  to  last. 


THE    HISTOEY    OF    THE    ENGLISH    BIBLE. 

THE    BISHOPS'    BIBLE. 

ST   THE    REV.    W.    F.    MOULTON,    M.A.    LOND.,    D.D.    EDIN.,    HEAD    MASTEK    OF    THE    WESLETAN    HIGH    SCHOOL,    CAMBRIDGE. 


'TIRING  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
t)io  English  Scriptures  were  cu-culated 
mainly  in  two  versions.  Four  editions, 
indeed,  of  Tyudale's  Testament  are  assigned 
to  the  years  1661,  1.5G6, 1.570,  but  it  does  not  .appear  that 
the  Bibles  of  Coverdale,  Taveruer,  or  Matthew  were 
reprinted  after  1.553 ;  hence  the  Great  Biltle  and  tlie 
Genevan  Bible,  the  versions  associated  witli  Archbisliop 
Cranmer  and  with  the  Puritan  exiles,  were  left  in 
possession  of  the  field.  Tiie  former  alone  had  any 
authority  or  ecelesi.astical  influence  on  its  side,  but  tlie 
latter  was  the  household  Bible  of  England.  For  some 
years  new  editions  of  Cranmer's  version  continued  to 
appear.  Eight  in  all  are  known  to  have  bceu  published 
in  this  reign — together,  it  is  said,  -with  one  New  Testa- 
ment of  the  same  version,  for  printing  which  without 
licence  the  printer,  Ricliard  H,arrisou,  was  fined  eight 
shillings.  One  of  these  Bibles,  printed  at  Rouen  in 
1566,  .at  the  cost  of  R.  Carmarden,  is  especially  noted 
as  a  fine  specimen  of  tjiiography. 

This  st.ate  of  tilings  could  not  continue.    It  could  not 
be  expected  th,at  the  Genevjin  version  (with  its  body  of 
notes,  which  reflected  the  views  of  one  particular  school 
of  theology,  and  which  were  not  iilw.ays  guarded   in 
expression)  would  receive  such  official  siinction  as  to 
displace  the  Great  Bible ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie 
manifest  superiority   of   the  later   translation,  joined 
with  its  gre.at  popularity,  nia<le  it  impossible  to  restore 
Cranmer's   Bible    to   its   former   position.      Matthew 
Parker,   the    celebrated   Archbishop    of    Canterbury,  j 
consecrated  in  1559,  resolved  on  imdertakiiig  a  revised  I 
translation,  upon  a  pliin  similar  to  that  which  Cranmer 
had  tried  (though  mthout  success)  in   1542.     Letters  | 
collected  in  the  volume  of  the  Parker  correspondence,  I 
published  by  the  Parker  Society,  contain  much  inte- 
resting  information  respecting  the  archliishop's  design. 
In  1566  he  writes  to  Sir  W.  Cecil,  stating  that  he  has 
"distributed  the  Bilile  in  jiarts  to  divers  men,"  and  I 
expressing  a  hope  that  Cecil  will  undertake  the  revision 
of  some   "  one  epistle  of  St.  Paul,  or  Peter,  or  James." 
As  early  as  December,  1565,  we  find  a  letter  from  Park- 
hurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
the  portion  which  had  been  assigned  to  liim — five  of  the 
Apociyphal  books.    About  the  same  time,  Geste,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  writes,  returning   the   Book  of  Psalms 
revised,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  the  archbishop  will 
excuse  his  "  rude  h.ancUing  of  the  Psalms."   This  modest 


description  of  his  work  is  not  far  from  the  truth.     "  I 
have  not  altered  the  translation,"  he  says,  "  but  where 
it  giveth  occasion  of  an  error,  as  in  the  first  Psalm,  at 
the  beginning,  I  turn  the  preterperfect  tense  into  the 
present  tense,  because  the  sense  is  too  hard  in  the  pre- 
terperfect tense.     Where  in  the  New  Testament  one 
piece  of  a  Psalm  is  reported,  I  translate  it  in  the  Psalm 
according  to  the  translation  thereof  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, for  the  avoiding  of  the  offence  that  may  rise  to 
the  people  upon  diverse  translations."     Sandys,  Bishop 
of  Worcester  (f.ather  of  the  poet,  George  Sandys),  writes 
on  the  6th  of  February,  1566,  announcing  that  he  has 
completed  his  portion  (Kings  and  Chronicles) ;  he  adds 
a  criticism  on  the  Great  Bible — that  Munster  had  been 
followed  too  much  by  the  translators.     Davies,  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  writes  that  lie  received  the  archbishop's 
letter  of  December  6th,  1565,  towards  the  close  of  the 
following   Februaiy,   and   the    "  piece   of   the    Bible " 
(Joshua,   Judges,   Ruth,  and   Samuel)    a  week   later ! 
He  was  at  the  same  time  engaged,  with  William  S.alis- 
bury  and  Thomas  Huatt,  upon  the  first  Welsh  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  published  in 
1567.     A  letter  from  Cox,  Bishop  of   Ely,  who  was 
entrusted  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  shows  a  just  appreciation  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task  on  which  Parker  had  ventured.     "  I 
would  wish,"  he  adds,  "that  such  usiml  words  that  we 
English  people  be  acquainted  with  might  still  remain 
in  their  form  and  sound,  so  far  forth  as  the  Hebrew 
will  well  bear.     Inkhorn  terms  to  be  avoided.     The 
transliition   of   the  verbs   in  the   Psalms  to   be  used  . 
uniformly  in  one  tense,  &c. ;  and  if  ye  translate  bonitas 
or  misericordia,  to  use  it  likewise  in  all  places  of  tho 
Psalms,  &c."     On  the  5th  of  October,  1568,  Parker 
writes  to  Cecil,  sending  at  the  same  time  a  copy  of 
the  completed   work,  to   be   presented   to  tho  Queen. 
"  Because  I  would,"  he  says  to  Cecil,  "  you  knew  .all, 
I  liere  send  you   a  note  to  signify  who  first  travailed 
in  the   divers   books,   though  after   them  some  other 
perusing  was  had  ;  the  letters  of  thi'ir  names  be  partly 
affixed  in  the  end  of  their  books,  which  I  thought  a 
policy  to  shew  them,  to  m.ake  them  more  diligent,  as 
answei-able  for  their  doings.     I  have  remembered  you 
of  such  observ.ations  as  my  first  letters  sent  to  them 
(by  j'our  advice)  did  signify."     The  rules  for  the  re- 
visers here  referred  to  were  the  following : — "  First,  to 
follow  the   common   English  translation  used  in  the 
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churches,  and  not  to  recede  from  it  but  where  it  varieth 
manifestly  from  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  original.  Item, 
to  use  sections  and  divisions  in  the  text  as  Pagnine  in 
his  translation  useth.  and  for  the  verity  of  the  Hebrew 
to  follow  the  said  Pagnine  and  Munster  specially,  and 
generally  others  learned  in  the  tongues.  Item,  to  make 
110  bitter  notes  upon  any  text,  or  yet  to  set  do^vn  any 
determination  in  places  of  controversy.  Item,  to  note 
such  chapters  and  places  as  contain  matter  of  genealo- 
gies, or  other  such  places  not  edifying,  with  some  strike 
or  note,  that  the  reader  may  eschew  them  in  his  public 
reading.  Item,  that  all  such  words  as  sound  in  the  old 
translation  to  any  oifence  of  lightness  or  obscenity,  be 
expressed  with  more  convenient  terms  and  plirases." 

It  is  a  matter  of  greater  diflSculty  to  determine  with 
exactness  who  were  the  revisers  of  the  several  books. 
The  letter  just  quoted  contains  a  list,  and  at  the  end  of 
some  books  in  the  new  Bible  are  initials  which  can  be 
identified  with  more  or  less  certainty.  Unfortunately 
the  Hst  does  not  always  agree  witli  the  initials ;  but  the 
discrepancy  may  porliaps  be  explained  by  the  arch- 
bislioi)'s  statement  that  some  books  passed  through  the 
liauds  of  more  than  one  reviser.  From  the  list  we  learn 
that  Parker  himself  undertook  Genesis,  Exodus,  the  first 
two  Gospels,  and  the  Paulino  Epistles,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Romans  and  I  Corinthians.  Leviticus  and 
jjfumbers  were  i-evised  at  Canterbury,  probably  by  A. 
Pierson,  to  whom  Job  and  Proverbs  also  seem  to  have 
been  committed.  Deuteronomy  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  AHey,  Bishop  of  Exeter.  At  the  end  of  the  Psalter 
are  the  initials  T.  B.,  supposed  to  indicate  Thomas 
Bacon,  a  prebend  of  Canterbury.  Ecclesiastes  and 
Canticles  fell  to  the  lot  of  A.  Perne,  Dean  of  El}-. 
The  earlier  Apocryphal  books  were  revised  by  Bishop 
Barlow ;  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Lamentations  by  Home, 
Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  by  Bentham, 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  ;  the  Minor  Prophets 
by  Grindal,  Bishop  of  London.  The  third  and  fourth 
Gospels  seem  to  have  been  committed  to  Scambler, 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  ;  1  Corinthians  to  Goodman, 
Dean  of  Westminster;  the  General  Ei^istles  and  the 
Book  of  Revelation  to  BuUingham,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
The  remaining  books  have  already  been  referred  to  in 
connection  witli  their  respective  revisers.  The  above 
particulars  are  not  free  from  doubt,  but  they  are  pro- 
bably not  far  from  the  truth.  It  will  bo  obsei-ved  that 
most  of  tlie  contributors  were  bishops,  hence  this  version 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Bishops'  Bible.  Archbishop 
Parker,  in  reserving  for  himself  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  books  of  Scripture,  some  of  these  remarkable  for 
their  difficulty,  was  no  doubt  sure  of  obtaining  efficient 
co-operation  in  his  work.  The  memory  of  one  scholar, 
Lawrence  (i)ossibly  the  Thomas  Lawi-euco  who  was 
head-master  of  Shrewsbury  School  from  15G8  to  15831, 
is  preserved  by  Strype  in  his  account  of  this  version. 
LawTcnee,  who  was  famed  for  his  knowledge  of  Greek, 
sent  to  the  archbishop  '■  notes  of  errors  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament."  These  notes  relate  to 
nearly  thirty  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  almost  aU 
taken  from  the  first  three  Go-spels.  It  has  been  gene- 
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rally  supposed  that  tho  criticisms  refer  to  the  earlier 
translations,  and  hence  Lawrence  has  been  classed 
amongst  the  objectors  whoso  complaints  led  to  the 
scheme  for  a  new  version.  Upon  examination,  how- 
over,  it  will  be  found  that  tho  renderings  on  which  ho 
comments  belong,  without  exception,  to  the  first  edition 
of  the  Bishops'  Bible  itself;  some,  indeed,  ai'o  not 
found  in  any  other  version  at  all.  These  criticisms 
belong,  therefore,  to  a  later  date. 

The  preparation  of  this  version  appears  to  have 
extended  over  three  or  four  years.  The  letter  accom- 
panying the  splendid  copy  which  was  presented  to  tho 
Queen  bears  date  October  5,  1568.  The  Bible  itself 
had  no  dedication.  On  the  title-page  are  no  other 
words  than  "  Tho  Holie  Bible,"  with  a  quotation  from 
Rom.  i.  16.  In  the  centre  is  a  portrait  of  the  Queen, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  Joshua  and  tho  Psalter 
are  introduced  portraits  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  of 
CecU  (Lord  Burleigh).  Prefixed  to  the  book  we  find 
a  sum  of  the  whole  Scriirture,  a  table  of  genealogy,  a 
table  of  tho  books  of  tho  Old  Testament,  with  tables  of 
lessons  and  psalms,  an  almanac  and  calendar,  two  pro- 
logues, a  chronological  table,  and  tho  table  of  contents; 
woodcuts,  maps,  and  other  tables  ai-e  also  introduced 
into  the  volume.  The  second  of  these  prologues  is 
Cranmer's,  taken  from  the  Great  Bible.  The  first  is 
written  by  Parker  himself,  and  mainly  consists  of  a 
defence  of  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  an  earnest 
exhortation  to  all  to  search  the  Scriptures :  the  design 
and  plan  of  the  new  version  are  also  briefly  explained. 
There  is  also  a  preface  to  the  New  Testament  from  the 
archbishop's  hand.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  the 
name  of  the  printer,  John  Jugge,  and  the  last  page  is 
adorned  with  a  woodcut  representing  a  pelican  feeding 
her  young  with  her  blood,  and  a  Latin  couplet  on  this 
symbol  of  our  Saviour's  love. 

A  second  edition,  in  a  small  quarto  volume,  was 
issued  in  1569 ;  a  third  of  tho  Bible,  and  an  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  followed  in  1570,  1571.  In  1571 
Convocation  ordered  that  every  archbishop  and  bishop 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  version,  "  of  the  largest 
volume,"  in  his  house,  "  to  be  placed  in  the  hall  or  the 
largo  dining-room,  that  it  might  be  useful  to  their 
servants,  or  to  strangers;"  also  that  a  copy  should  bo 
placed  iu  every  cathedral,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
every  church. 

The  criticisms  of  Lawrence  referred  to  above  may 
have  been  the  occasion  of  a  new  re\'ision  of  the  work. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  edition 
published  in  1572  contains  a  corrected  translation  of 
tho  New  Testament,  in  which  nearly  all  the  improve- 
ments suggested  by  Lawrence  are  found  in  the  text. 
In  all,  about  thirty  editions  of  this  version  appear  to 
have  been  published,  almost  all  of  these  containing  the 
whole  Bible.  There  are  some  singular  differences  of 
text  and  many  other  variations  iu  the  several  editions. 
The  edition  of  1572,  for  example,  contains  two  transla- 
tions of  the  Psalter  in  parallel  columns — one  properly 
belonging  to  this  version,  tho  other  taken  from  the 
,  Great  Bible.     Other  editions — those  of  1575,  1595,  for 
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instance — contain  only  the  latter  version  of  the  Psalms. 
Sometimes  Parker's  preface  is  omitted,  so  that  Gran- 
mer's  stands  alouo,  giving  to  a  hasty  reader  the  im- 
pression that  he  has  before  him  a  copy  of  the  Great 
Bible.  The  last  edition  of  the  Bishops'  Bible  bears  the 
date  1608. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  translation  very  different 
views  have  been  held.  As  the  Genevan  version  and  the 
Bishops'  Bible  represented  -widely  different  ecclesias- 
tical opinions  and  sympathies,  we  can  hardly  wonder 
that  many  a  critic  has  given  a  partisan's  oijiuiou  instead 
of  a  sober  judgment.  We  are,  moreover,  confronted  by 
a  difficulty  whicli  has  not  hitherto  existed.  The  revision 
was  entrusted  to  many  hands;  each  reviser  seems  to 
have  acted  independently,  and  the  siiperintendeuce 
exercised  by  the  archbishop  and  others  could  not  pos- 
sibly render  uniform  the  results  of  the  separate  action 
of  many  minds.  The  version  must  therefore  be  examined 
in  various  parts;  one  book  canuot  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting others.  It  need  hartlly  be  said  that  the  basis  of 
the  translation  is  the  Great  Bible ;  a  glance  is  sufficient 
to  make  this  certain.  The  merits  of  the  Genevan  Bible 
are  so  great,  that,  without  losing  sight  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  scholarship  of  the  revisers,  or  of  the  aids 
which  they  (in  common  \vith  the  Genevan  translators) 
possessed  and  used,  we  may  be  content  to  try  the 
Bishops'  Bible  in  most  instances  by  one  simple  test — 
how  far  have  the  revisers  of  the  Great  Bible  availed 
themselves  of  the  corrections  and  the  improvements 
which  are  found  in  the  Genevan  version  ?  Less  could 
scarcely  be  expected  than  that  those  changes  which  were 
real  improvements,  and  which  could  be  adopted  without 
sacrificing  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  older  translation, 
should  be  taken  into  the  text. 

In  Numb.  xxiv.  15 — 24  the  Bishops'  Bible  agrees  in 
almost  every  point  with  Crannior's.  In  verse  15  we 
read  the  plural  {eyes  are  open)  instead  of  the  singular; 
in  the  next  verse,  "faUeth  with  open  eyes"  is  changed 
into  "  falleth,  and  his  eyes  are  opened ;"  and  in  verse  24 
"Chittim"  is  retained  iu  the  place  of  the  doubtful  inter- 
pretation "  Italy,"  adopted  iu  the  Great  Biljle.  Two  of 
these  are  changes  for  the  better,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
five  or  six  clear  improvements  introduced  by  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Geuevan  version  are  passed  over  here. 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  1 — 7  is  a  passage  of  considerable  difficulty, 
and  has  given  great  trouble  to  translators,  ancient  and 
modern.  In  these  seven  verses  the  Bishops'  and  the 
Great  Bible  differ  about  eighteen  times.  Fifteen  of  the 
new  renderings  iu  the  former  versi(m  are  taken  from 
the  Genevan  Bible.  Of  the  eighteen  changes,  thirteen 
may  be  called  improvements ;  with  one  exception  they 
are  derived  from  the  Genevan  Bible,  from  which  also 
come  two  changes  which  are  clearly  for  the  worse. 
About  twelve  better  renderings  found  in  the  Genevan 
Bible  are  here  neglected.  In  1  Kings  xix.,  which  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  a  chapter  of  the  historical  books,  the 
Bishops'  Bible  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  Cran- 
mer's.  In  fourteen  verses  of  the  twenty-oue  there  is  no 
difference  whatever,  and  in  the  remaining  seven  the 
discrepancy  does  not  average  as  much  as  two  words  in 


a  verse.  The  chief  variations  are  in  verse  6,  where  wo 
read  "  a  cake  baken  on  the  coals  "  for  "  a  loaf  of  broiled 
bread;"  and  iu  verse  15,  where  "that  thou  mayest 
anoint "  is  rightly  changed  into  "  and  when  thou  comest 
there  anoint."  For  these  two  corrections  the  reviser 
was  indebted  to  the  Genevan  Bible  ;  but  more  than 
twenty  emendations  which  the  same  version  suggested 
he  has  left  imnoticed.  In  two  difficult  verses  [12,  13) 
of  laa.  xliv.,  in  which  the  Genevan  Bible  dejiai-ts  from 
Cranmer's  at  least  twenty  times  (and  usually  for  the 
better),  the  Bishops'  Bible  agrees  with  Cranmer's  as  far 
as  the  last  word,  which  is  "  house  "  instead  of  "  temple." 
In  Prov.  viii.  22 — 35,  not  more  than  six  words  of  the 
Bishops'  Bible  differ  from  Cranmer's,  and  in  Eccles. 
xii.  not  more  thau  twelve,  though  in  each  chapter  the 
Geuevan  Bible  contains  some  useful  correction.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Job  xix.  there  are  few  verses  of  the 
Great  Bible  which  have  not  been  altered  in  the  revision. 
Verses  25,  26,  for  example,  stand  thus  in  Cranmer's 
Bible :  "  For  I  am  sure  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and 
that  I  shall  rise  out  of  the  earth  in  the  latter  day; 
that  I  shall  be  clothed  again  with  this  skin,  and  see  God 
in  my  flesh."'  In  the  Bishops'  Bible  of  1568  we  read : 
"  For  I  am  sure  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.  and  that  he 
shall  raise  up  at  the  latter  day  them  that  lie  iu  the  dust ; 
and  though  after  my  skin  the  worms  destroy  this  body, 
yet  shall  I  see  God  in  my  flesh."  This  passage,  it  may- 
be remarked,  illustrates  clearly  the  variations  in  the 
different  editions  of  the  Bishops'  Bible.  The  folios  of 
1568  and  1575,  for  example,  road  as  above ;  the  quarto 
of  1569  and  the  folio  of  1595  go  back  in  all  important 
respects  to  the  reading  of  the  Great  Bible,  the  other 
translation  of  verse  26  being  placed  in  the  margin. 
The  remarkable  rendering  in  verse  25  is  new;  the 
changes  in  verse  26  are  from  the  Genevan  Bible. 

The  conclusion  from  this  investigation  is  not  very 
favourable  to  the  Bishops'  Bible.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, it  is  clear,  Cranmer's  Bible  was  too  closely 
followed,  and  improvements  which  were  ready  to  the 
hand  of  the  translators  were  not  appreciated.  What 
is  original  in  this  version  does  not  often  possess  any 
great  merit ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  revision  of  1572 
l^roduced  much  effect  in  the  Old  Testament. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  New  Testament,  it  is 
more  important  to  distinguish  between  the  two  editions 
of  the  Bishops'  Bible.  Lawrence's  criticisms,  already 
spoken  of,  bring  before  us  some  thirty  passages  whicli 
stood  in  need  of  correction.  All  the  renderings  to 
which  Lawrence  raised  objection  are  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  Bishops'  Bible :  his  corrections, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  are  almost  literally  adopted 
iu  the  revision  of  1572.  In  two  or  three  instances  the 
faulty  rendering  is  found  in  the  Bishops'  Bible  alone ; 
thus  in  Matt.  xxi.  33  we  read  "  made  a  vineyard,"  where 
almost  all  other  versions  rightly  have  "  planted ; "  and 
in  Col.  ii.  13  wo  find  "  dead  to  sin.  and  to  the  uncircum- 
cision  of  your  flesh."  The  latter  is  so  serious  a  mistake, 
both  as  a  tr.anslation  of  the  Greek  and  in  the  sense 
conveyed,  that  charity  would  require  us  to  regard  it  as 
a  misprint  if  the  preposition  "  to  "  were  not  repeated.    In 
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most  of  the  passages  tho  renderiugs  to  which  Lawrence 
takes  exception  are  simply  retained  from  the  Great 
Bible  and  other  early  versions.  Lawrence's  criticisms 
are  very  interesting,  and  in  most  points  muiuestionably 
just.  We  owe  to  him  several  readings  in  our  present 
Bibles — for  example,  armies  in  Matt.  xxii.  7 ;  besides 
(instead  of  witli)  in  Matt.  xxv.  20;  seize  upon  in  Matt. 
xxi.  38  (Lawrence's  .suggestion  was,  "  take  possession 
or  seisin  upon  his  iuheritiiuce");  bramble  bush  (instead 
of  bush  or  bushes)  in  Luke  vi.  44.  Tho  last  words  of 
Mark  xv.  3,  "  but  he  answered  nothing,"  were  intro- 
duced at  his  suggestion  from  the  Greek  text  of  Stephens 
(1546);  this  clause,  however,  is  probably  not  genuine. 

In  judging  of  the  merits  of  the  trauslatitiu  of  the 
New  Testament,  we  must  take  tho  version  in  its  cor- 
rected form,  as  it  appeared  in  1572.  The  verdict  of 
the  student  will  vary  according  to  tho  portion  which  he 
is  examining.  Again  and  again  he  will  wonder  at  the 
retention  of  an  early  rendering  which  had  been  cor- 
rected by  a  later  translator,  or  tho  preference  shown  for 
a  roundabout  phrase  (such  renderiugs  as  "when  he  had 
gone  a  little  further  he,"  &.C.,  instead  of  "  he  went  a 
little  further,  and,"  &<:.,  are  especially  common  in  the 
Bishops'  Bible);  but  he  wiU  meet  with  many  proofs  of 
close  study  of  the  original  text,  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
represent  it  with  all  faithfulness  to  tlie  English  reader. 
Dr.  Westcott's  comment  on  the  translation  of  Eph.  iv. 
7 — 16  (a  very  difficult  section)  will  show  how  much 
merit  is  possessed  by  some  portions,  at  least,  of  the 
Bishops'  Bible.  Having  pointed  out  that  in  this  section 
the  Great  Bible  and  the  Bishops'  differ  in  twenty- six 
places,  he  adds :  "  Of  these  twenty-six  variations  no 
less  than  sixteen  are  new,  while  only  ten  are  duo  to 
tho  Genevan  version,  and  the  character  of  the  original 
corrections  marks  a  very  close  and  thoughtful  revision, 
based  faithfully  upon  the  Greek.  The  anxiously  literal 
rendering  of  the  particles  and  prepositions  is  specially 
worthy  of  notice ;  so  too  the  observance  of  the  order 
and  of  the  original  fonn  of  the  sentences,  even  where 
some  obscurity  follows  from  it.  In  four  places  the 
Authorised  Version  follows  the  Bishops'  renderings ;  and 
only  one  change  appears  to  be  certainly  for  the  worse,  in 
which  the  rendering  of  the  Genevan  Testament  has  been 
foDowed.  The  singular  independence  of  the  revision, 
as  compared  with  those  which  have  been  noticed  before, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  only  four  of  the  new  changes 
agree  with  Beza,  and  at  least  nine  are  definitely 
against  him."  The  same  writer  compares  the  two  chief 
editions  of  the  Bishops'  Bible  throughout  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians.  The  changes  amount  to  nearly  fifty, 
and  among  the  new  readings  are  some  phrases  most 


familiar  to  us  all,  as  "  less  than  the  Itast  of  all  saints," 
"  middle  ivall  of  partition,"  "fellow-citizens  with  the 
saints." 

Tho  marginal  notes  in  the  Bishops'  Bible  consist  of 
alternative  renderings,  references  to  simUar  passages, 
and  comments  explauatox-y  of  the  text.  The  comments 
are  much  less  numerous  here  than  in  the  Genevan 
Bible.  They  are  very  unevenly  distributed.  On  \h& 
first  five  chapters  of  Job,  for  example,  there  are  (in  the 
edition  of  1575)  more  than  fifty  notes,  a  larger  number 
than  we  find  on  the  whole  book  of  Isaiah,  with  its  sixty- 
six  chapters.  The  Epistle  to  tho  Romans  contains 
nearly  seventy  explanatory  notes,  in  tlie  place  of  the 
250  of  the  Genevan  Bible  :  a  few,  perhaps  a  dozen,  of 
tho  Genevan  annotations  are  retained  in  the  Bishops' 
Bible.  It  is  curious  to  notice  tlio  difference  in  the 
jiassages  chosen  for  explanation  in  the  two  versions. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  rendering  of  the  Genevan  Bible  that 
calls  forth  the  remark  in  this.  Thus  in  Rom.  viii.  6  tho 
Genevan  translators  read  "  tho  wisdom  of  the  flesh." 
The  note  m.  tho  Bishops"  Bible  is  as  follows :  "  <ppoiiov(n 
and  (ppovrtfia,  Greek  words,  do  not  so  much  signify 
wisdom  and  prudence  as  affection,  carefulness,  and 
minding  of  anything."  A  little  lower  down  there  is  a. 
curious  note  on  another  Gi'eek  word.  In  verse  18, 
where  we  now  read  "  I  reckon,"  the  Bishops'  Bible  has 
"  I  am  certainly  persuaded."  The  note  runs  thus : 
"  \oyiCoiJ.m  signifieth  to  weigh  or  to  consider ;  but 
because  the  matter  was  certain,  and  St.  Paul  nothing 
doubted  thereof,  it  is  thus  made:  I  am  persuaded." 
Where  an  uncommon  word  is  used  in  the  text,  tho 
translator  sometimes  adds  a  short  note  on  its  meaning. 
Thus  in  Rom.  xi.  8,  where  we  now  read  "  the  spirit  of 
slumber,"  this  version  has  "  the  spirit  of  remorse,"  tho 
last  word  being  explained  as  "  pricking  and  unquiet- 
uess  of  conscience."  In  Isa.  Ixvi.  3  we  read,  "  he  that 
killeth  a  sheep  for  me  hnetcheth  a  dog,"  with  a  note 
which  certainly  cannot  be  considered  superfluous : 
"  That  is,  cutteth  off  a  dog's  neck." 

The  genei-al  tendency  and  character  of  the  Bishops' 
Bible  are  perhajis  shown  most  cleaily  in  the  Apocrj'phal 
books.  Strange  to  say,  the  Great  Bible  is  followed 
here  also,  though  representing  the  Latin  and  not  the- 
Greek  text.  The  precedent  of  the  Genevan  Bible,, 
therefore,  is  entu-ely  neglected,  as  a  glance  at  tho 
beginning  of  Toljit  or  Esther,  or  at  the  fourth  chapter 
of  Judith,  is  sufficient  to  prove.  As  in  the  Genevan 
version,  however,  the  comments  on  the  Apocrypha  are 
very  scanty.  The  Prayer  of  Manasses  is  restored  tO' 
its  former  position  between  the  additions  to  Daniel  and 
the  First  Book  of  Maccabees. 
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|T  was  the  great  lessou  of  the  Book  of  Jonah 
that  tlie  righteous  government  of  God  ex- 
tends also  to  heathen  nations.  During 
oue  of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  Jewish 
history  wo  iind  Assyria  constantly  appearing  as  the 
great  world-power  whose  rapidly  extending  empire  was 
destined  finally  to  crush  one  part  of  the  chosen  nation, 
whUe  the  other  was  to  have  as  remarkable  a  deliverance. 
Thus  intimately  connected  with  Israel,  Nineveh,  the 
capital  of  Assyria,  became  also  herself  the  proper 
object  of  prophecy ;  and  whUe  Jonah  teaches  us  that 
there  is  mercy  even  for  those  not  in  covenant  with 
God,  if  they  repent,  Nahum  completes  the  i-epresen- 
tation  of  the  Divine  justice  by  showing  that  if  they 
relapse  into  sin  punishment  will  as  inevitably  overtake 
them. 

Of  Nahum  we  know  personally  but  little.  He  was 
a  Galilajan,  born,  as  St.  Jerome  tells  us,  at  Elkosh,  a 
small  uninhabited  village  in  his  days,  but  of  which  the 
iusiguificaut  ruins  were  pointed  out  to  him  by  his  guide. 
Towards  the  end,  however,  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
idea  arose  that  Nahum  was  born  at  Alkosh,  a  town  near 
Mosul,  where  also  a  modern  tomb  is  pointed  out  as  the 
place  of  his  burial.  His  parents  in  this  case  would 
have  been  exiles  carried  away  with  the  ten  tribes,  and 
Nahum  would  have  been  born  and  brought  up  within 
sight  of  the  town  whose  utter  ruin  he  was  to  prophesy. 
But  the  tradition  is  of  too  recent  date  to  be  trustworthy; 
and  Nahum  speaks  of  places  in  North  Palestine  as  if  tliey 
were  those  with  which  he  was  most  familiar  : — "  Bashan 
languisheth,  and  Carmel,  and  the  flower  of  Lebanon 
languisheth."  With  all  these  mountains  he  would 
have  been  well  acquainted  if  really  ho  was  a  Galilaean. 
Moreover,  the  name  Capernaum  means  '•  the  village  of 
Nahum ;  " Nalmm  itself  signifying  "consolation."  There 
is  indeed  no  tradition  to  explain  why  this  Galilaean  town 
bore  this  name,  but  it  suggests  a  possible  connection 
with  the  prophet.  Much,  too,  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
book  shows  that  Nahum  came  from  the  north.  Of  this 
I  will  mention  but  one  instance.  In  chap.  iii.  2,  he 
speaks  of  the  "  pransing  horses  " — the  word  being  a  very 
poetical  term  referring  to  the  circling  motion  of  horses' 
feet  as  tliey  gallop.  Now  this  word  occurs  in  only  one 
other  place  of  Scripture — namely,  in  Judg.  v.  22,  where 
Deborah  .speaks  of  "the  prausiugs  of  the  chargers;" 
<;.ud  she  also  belouged  to  North  Palestine,  where,  appa- 
rently, the  word  remained  in  ordinary  use. 

But  if  the  "  dasher  in  pieces,"  in  chap,  ii.  1,  be  Serma- 
clierib.  Nahum  must  liave  prophesied  in  Judsea,  for  he 
speaks  of  his  coming  vp  before  the  face  of  Jerusalem  ; 
and  Block  draws  the  same  conclusion  from  the  manner 
in  wliich  the  deliverance  of  Judah  is  referred  to  in 
chap.  i.  12,  13.  Nor  can  we  imagine  anything  mnrc 
natural  than  that  pious  Israelites,  after  the  deportation  of 


the  ten  tribes,  should  have  removed  from  their  desolate 
country  to  enjoy  both  the  religious  privileges  and  also  the 
greater  earthly  prosperity  of  Judsea.  The  beginning  of 
Hezekiah's  reign  had  been  a  time  of  happiness ;  and  we 
find  the  king  inviting  the  Israelites  to  unite  with  his 
own  people  for  the  celebration  of  the  Passover ;  and  the 
invitation  was  joyfully  accepted.  For  long  years  thero 
had  been  no  such  time  of  joy  throughout  the  land ;  but 
troubles  soon  began  to  appear  from  Nineveh.  Senna- 
cherib, one  of  tho  most  warlike  of  its  kings,  in  liis  third 
campaign,  as  we  learn  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
after  conquering  the  Philistines,  marcbed  on  Jerusalem, 
and  though  he  could  not  capture  it,  ha  nevertheless 
inflicted  terrible  misfortunes  upon  the  whole  country. 
His  own  account  is  that  he  c.iptured  forty-six  of  Heze- 
kiah's  strong  towns,  besides  castles  and  smaller  towns 
without  number ;  that  he  carried  away  200,150  people 
into  captivity ;  that  the  spoil  consisted  of  horses,  asses, 
camels,  oxen,  and  sheep,  in  countless  droves,  besides 
thirty  talents  of  gold,  eight  hundred  of  silver,  precious 
stones,  thrones  and  couches  of  ivory,  woven  cloths,  furs, 
scented  woods,  and  even  male  aud  female  slaves,  to- 
gether with  tho  king's  daughters  aud  other  inmates  of 
his  palace.  He  also  boasts  that  he  shut  up  Hezekiah 
iusido  Jerusalem  like  a  bird  in  a  cage  ;  and  if  we  accept 
his  statements  as  true  in  tho  main,  however  much 
exaggerated  in  detaU,  we  must  conclude  that  Hezekiah 
purcliased  with  many  costly  treasures  the  withdrawal 
of  Sennacherib  from  the  siege.  The  expedition  itseK 
is  that  referred  to  in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  1 — 8,  and  in 
Isa.  i.  5 — 8. 

In  the  history  of  the  subsequent  campaigns  wo  find 
Sennacherib  carrying  on  constant  war  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Merodach-baladan,  who,  in  alliance  viitb. 
tho  kings  of  Elam,  maintained  the  struggle  begun  by 
their  fathers  to  set  Babylon  free.  But  Judjea  seems  to 
have  remained  unmolested  until  Hezekiah's  fourteenth 
year,  when  tlie  Assyrian,  having  established  his  supre- 
macy far  and  wide  in  tho  oast  and  north,  turned  his 
arras  once  again  westward,  and  made  the  attack  upon 
Juduea  and  Egj'pt  which  ended  in  his  overthrow. 
While,  however,  Rawlinson  {Ancient  Monarchies,  ii. 
158,  163).  considers  that  Sennacherib  twice  attacked 
Hezekiah,  Lenormant  and  others  argu:^  that  his  disas- 
trous expedition  in  that  king's  fourteenth  year  was  tho 
sole  war  between  the  two  powers  (see  his  Premieres 
Civilisations,  ii.  270 — 289).  This  latter  view  is  cer- 
tainly more  in  accord.ance  with  the  data  given  in  tho 
Bil)Ie. 

It  was  apparently  in  this  interval  that  Nahum  pub- 
lished his  prophecy,  in  which  he  begins,  as  Dr.  Pusey 
has  pointed  out  (Minor  Pro2jli.ets,  p.  356),  by  sotting 
forth  in  stately  rhythm  not  unlike  that  of  the  Psalms 
of  Degrees  the  awful  side  of  God's  attributes  : — 
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"  A  jealous  God  and  au  Avenger  is  Jehovab  ; 
An  Avenger  is  Jehovab,  and  Lord  of  wrath; 
An  Avenger  is  Jehovah  to  liis  adversaries, 
And  a  Reserver  of  wrath  to  His  eueaiies." 

As  we  read  on  we  learn  the  reason  of  this  solemn 
declaration  of  justice.  Wliy,  asks  the  prophet,  do 
ye  devise  mighty  devices  against  Jehovah  ?  (chap.  i.  7). 
The  verb  is  one  doubly  emphatic,  showing  that  it  was 
no  common  scheme  of  ordinary  aggression  that  thus 
roused  the  Divine  anger. 

But,  overwhelming  as  was  the  earthly  power  of  the 
Assyrian,  the  device  was  to  fail,  and  that  utterly. 
"  Jehovah  wiU  make  a;i  utter  end."  In  sliarp  contrast 
with  God's  covenant  people,  the  great  empire  of  Nineveh 
was  to  perish  for  ever.  Of  Judah  God  says,  "  I  will 
not  make  a  fnU  end"  (Jer.  iv.  27);  and  so  the  Jew 
exists  even  to  this  day,  though  scattered  over  the  whole 
earth.  But  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  perished  almost 
suddenly,  after  having  held  the  sovereignty  of  Upper 
Asia  for  more  than  five  hundred  years.  Its  soldiers 
were  disciplined  warriors  at  a  time  when  the  Medes 
fought  in  a  confused  mass,  horse  and  foot,  spearmen 
and  archers  all  mingled  in  one  disorderly  crowd ;  for 
such,  Herodotus  tells  us,  was  the  Asiatic  and  Median 
mode  of  fighting  till  Cyaxares,  the  conqueror  of  Nineveh, 
first  separated  into  divisions  and  ranks  these  motley 
hordes.  Now  Phraortes,  the  father  of  Cyaxares,  had 
lost  life  and  empire  in  battle  with  the  Assyrians,  and 
yet  in  the  very  height  of  their  power  they  fell  so  utterly 
that  from  the  day  of  its  capture  Nineveh  entirely  passed 
away.  In  one  day  it  changed  from  being  empress  of  the 
world  to  absolute  povverlessness. 

But  though  this  was  the  final  accomplishment  of  the 
prophet's  words,  yet  they  bad  also  a  primary  reference 
to  Sennacherib.  In  the  cylinders  found  at  Nineveh  he 
records  campaign  after  campaign,  boasting  of  his  mighty 
gods  Ashur  and  Bel,  Nebo  and  Nergal  and  Ishtar,  and 
of  ths  coimtries  which  in  their  name  he  had  concpiered. 
He  describes,  too,  the  rebuilding  of  Nineveh,  and  the 
carving  of  the  bas-reliefs,  of  which  many  may  now  be 
seen  in  our  museums.  These  annals  are  full  l)oth  of 
acts  of  ruthless  cruelty  and  also  of  deeds  which  prove 
Sennacherib  to  have  been  a  valiant  and  able  general ; 
and  then  suddenly  they  cease.  No  cylinder,  no  bas- 
relief,  records  the  result  of  his  second  campaign  against 
Hezekiah.  Though  he  reigned  in  all  twenty-four  years, 
and  survived  the  loss  of  his  army  for  eight  years,  yet 
his  glory  was  gone.  The  words,  then,  of  the  prophet. 
"  Jehovah  will  make  an  utter  end,"  are  true  also  of 
Sennacherib.  "  When  they  arose  early  in  the  mornino'. 
behold,  they  were  all  dead  corpses''  (2  Kings  xix.  3.51. 
His  trained  and  disciplined  veterans,  who  had  won  for 
liim  so  many  victories,  were  no  more.  And  tlio  king 
never  recovered  the  disaster,  nor  did  Assyria  ever  again 
attempt  the  subjugation  of  Jerusalem. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  remarkable  verse. 
"  Affliction  shall  not  rise  up  the  second  time."  'What 
does  Nahum  mean  ?  Plainly  he  refers  to  the  conquest 
of  Samaria  by  Shahuauezer  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah. 
Now  there  seems  here  a  difficulty  in  Shalmanezer  and 
Sennacherib  being  coutemporaiy  kings  of  Assyria  ;  but 


we  find  that  this  was  the  case  with  this  great  empire 
just  as  it  was  at  Borne,  where  often  two  emperors 
and  two  Ca;sars,  invested  with  all  but  imperial  power, 
scarcely  sufficed  to  look  after  the  interests  .and  protect 
the  frontiers  of  so  unwieldy  a  realm.  We  thus  usually 
find  the  "  kings  of  Assyria "  spoken  of  in  the  plural 
l2  Chron.  xxviii.  10  ;  xxxu.  4  ;  Isa.  x.  8),  and  Sennacherib 
actually  claims  to  have  been  the  conqueror  of  Samaria 
(Isa.  xxxvi.  Id),  though  Shalmanezer's  was  the  hand  that 
accomplished  it.  Again,  the  king  Jarcb  to  whom  the 
prophet  Hosea  says  that  the  golden  caK  of  Bethel  was 
sent  as  an  offering,  doubtless  by  the  Assyrian  army, 
was  Semiacherib  (Hos.  x.  6 ;  see  also  chap.  v.  13) ; 
while  Shalman,  who  spoiled  Beth-arbel  (Hos.  x.  14), 
was  Shalmanezer.  We  have  thus  Hosea's  testimony  to 
their  being  contemporaries,  the  latter  commanding  the 
army,  whOe  the  costliest  part  of  the  booty  is  sent  as  a 
present  to  the  former,  who  was  busy  elsewhere. 

There  being  then  two  contemporary  sovereigns  at 
Nineveh  is  no  difficulty.  And  now  to  return  to  the  pro- 
phet's words :  the  meaning  is  that  no  such  calamity 
shall  befall  God's  people  a  second  time  by  the  hands  of 
the  Assyrians  as  befell  them  at  Samaria.  The  time  may 
and  did  come  when  the  final  lapse  of  Judtea  into  idolatry 
was  to  bo  jjunished  by  the  capture  of  their  city,  but 
it  was  by  Chaldseans  from  Babylon.  Sennacherib  was 
purposing  to  conquer  Jerusalem  and  take  the  people 
captive.  "  What,  then,"  says  the  iirophet,  "  are  ye  so 
proudly  "  devising  .against  Jehovah  F  He  will  make  a 
full  end,  first  of  thee  and  thy  trained  warriors,  and 
then  of  thy  great  city.  While,  as  regarded  the  object 
of  his  haughty  puiiiose.  "  affliction  sliall  not  rise  up  a 
second  time.''  No  second  calamity,  such  as  the  capture 
of  S.am.aria  and  removal  of  the  ten  tribes,  shall  again 
crown  the  Assyrian's  .arms. 

Immediately  afterwards,  in  verse  11,  Sennacherib  is 
thus  spoken  of :  "  There  is  one  come  out  of  thee  {i.e., 
out  of  Nineveh)  that  imagineth  evil  against  Jehovah,  a. 
counsellor  of  Belial."  Agiim,  in  chap.  ii.  1,  he  is  de- 
scribed as  the  "breaker  m  pieces,"  and  Jerusalem  is 
Wiirned  that  he  is  on  his  ma-n.'h  ag.ainst  her.  She  is 
commanded,  therefore,  to  put  her  munitions — i.e.,  her 
fortifications — in  order,  .and  to  send  an  army  of  observa- 
tion to  wiitch  the  Assyrian's  .advance,  that  the  people 
may  have  notice  to  drive  away  their  cattle,  and  flee  to 
the  strongholds.  She  is,  moreover,  to  "make  her  loins 
strong,"  and  prepare  mjinfully  for  the  struggle.  And 
next  there  follows  a  magnificent  descrii)tion  of  Senna- 
cherib's army,  attired  in  scarlet  like  our  own  soldiers, 
and  with  shields  painted  red,  .and  w.ar-chariots  armed 
jiot  with  flaming  torches,  as  our  version  has  it,  but  with 
"tlie  fire  of  steel" — that  is,  with  scythes  or  other  cutting 
instruments  of  steel  bright  and  flashing  like  fire.  But 
all  ends  in  ruin.  In  a  few  words  the  prophet  sums  up 
the  fate  both  of  Senn.acherib's  army  and  of  Nineveh 
itself,  which  he  represents  as  doomed  to  be  captixrcd  by 
reason  of  .an  iinindation  of  the  rivers  Tigris.  Khausser, 
.and  Zab,  whicli  a'Jl  flowed  through  it,  and  which,  swollen 
by  licavy  rain?,  burst  open  the  gates  built  to  prevent 
the  ingress  of  an  enemy,  and  wash  aw.ay  the  munitions 
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of  the  pnliice  itself,  built  of  uuburnt  brick ;  for  such  is 
the  moaning  of  the  words  "  the  x»kce  shall  be  dis- 
solved" (chap.  ii.  6). 

But  the  contrast  which  the  projihet  draws  between 
Nineveh  fallen  and  Nineveh  in  its  pride  shows  that  he 
wrote  when  the  euipu'e  was  in  its  strength,  "  Where," 
ie  asks,  "  is  the  dwelling  of  the  lions,  and  the  feeding- 
place  of  the  j-ouug  lions,  where  the  lion,  even  the  old 
lion,  walked,  the  hon's  whelp,  and  none  to  frighten  him? 
The  liou  teareth  iu  pieces  enough  for  his  whelps,  and 
strangleth  for  his  lioness,  and  filleth  his  holes  with 
prey,  and  his  dens  with  ravin  "(chap.  ii.  11,  12).  Now 
Ezarhaddon,  who  succeeded  Sennaclierib,  did  not  dwell 
at  Nineveh,  but  at  Babylon,  iu  order  to  be  able  the  more 
easily  to  control  its  turbulence ;  and  though  no  mean 
warrior,  yet  his  chief  occupation  was  architecture.  The 
prophet's  words  are  a  picture  rather  of  Sennacherib  in 
Lis  might,  when  he  came  homo  from  campaign  after 
campaign  loaded  with  booty,  and  walked  up  and  down 
in  his  palace,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Zakdi-nu-isha 
— i.e.,  "  it  hath  not  its  equal  " — secure  iu  his  power  and 
fearless  of  danger. 

In  chap.  iii.  8  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  capture  of 
No-Amou,  better  known  to  us  as  the  sacred  Thebes, 
the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  for  a  like  pt^iod 
with  Niueveh  had  been  the  centre  of  a  mighty  empire. 
JTor  six.  centui'ics,  from  B.C.  1706  to  1110,  its  Pharaohs, 
one  of  whom  was  Sesostris,  had  been  the  great  con- 
querors who  had  marched  far  and  wide  without  know- 
ing defeat,  and  had  exacted  tribute  from  the  Assyrians 


themselves.  Like  Niueveh,  too,  it  was  a  great  mart 
of  trade,  and  drew  its  wealth  as  much  from  commerce 
as  from  war.  Tet  gradually  its  power  declined,  and 
finally  it  was  captured  by  the  Assyrians,  as  it  seems, 
whom  iu  old  time  it  had  so  often  defeated.  Its  siege, 
and  the  terrible  scenes  which  took  place  when  the  in- 
vaders gained  an  entrance  to  it,  were  probably  fresh 
in  men's  muids  when  Nahum  wrote,  and  he  draws 
from  it  the  warning  that,  as  No-Amou,  the  mightiest 
capital  of  the  grandest  empire  of  old,  had  fallen,  so 
too  would  Nineveh  fall,  and  even  more  completely  pass 
away. 

Such,  then,  are  the  historical  data  of  Nahum's  pro- 
phecy. It  only  remains  to  say  that  he  has  but  oue 
subject — the  fall  of  Niueveh  ;  and  that  ho  describes  this 
with  wonderfid  energy,  grandeur,  and  power.  His 
phraseology,  however,  is  peculiar,  being  full  of  forms 
which  seem  strange  to  us  who  have  so  little  to  enable 
us  to  judge  what  richness  of  idioms  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage possessed.  He  lias  many  words  also  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  Scriptures,  and  others  which  are  rare. 
Lastly,  he  has  much  iu  common  with  Isaiah,  who  at  the 
time  he  jirophesied  must  have  arrived  at  old  age.  And 
we  can  well  understand  that  even  oue  so  original  and 
strong  as  Nahum  would  nevertheless  have  been  deeply 
impressed  by  the  commandmg  genius  and  noble  enthu- 
siasm of  a  prophet  like  Isaiah,  who  held  then,  as  he  has 
held  over  since,  the  foremost  place  among  the  inspired 
men  whom  God  raised  up  to  make  known  to  mankind 
His  will. 
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^HE  Chenopod  order  is  represented  in  Pales- 
tine by  species  prevaUiug  as  weeds  in  cul- 
tivated grounds,  as  well  as  by  forms  that 
grow  only  on  saline  localities.  Species  of 
Salicomia,  Anabasis,  Atrijjle.r.  and  Chenopodiii^n  are 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  well  as  of  the 
Levant.  The^o  plants  abound  in  the  vegetable  alkali 
which  is  so  important  an  ingredient  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap.  Indeed,  tho  word  alkali,  which  was  originally 
applied  to  tho  ashes  of  those  plants,  is  derived  from 
hali,  or  el-lcali,  the  Arabic  name  for  tho  glass-wort 
(Salsola  Kali,  Linn.),  a  prickly  bushy  herb,  common  on 
our  sandy  shores,  and  found  also  iu  Palestine.  The 
Arabs  have  long  manufactured  soap  from  olive-oil  and 
the  alkaline  ashes  of  this  plant,  and  it  is  probable  that 
it  is  to  this  material  that  reference  is  tivice  made  in  the 
Bible  under  the  name  "soap"  (Jer.  ii.  22;  Mai.  iii.  2). 

Several  species  of  nettles  occur  iu  Palestine ;  that 
most  frequently  met  with  is  the  Roman  nettle  {Urtica 
'pilulifera,  Linn.).  This  plant  is  fomid  in  the  neigh- 
bom-hood  of  vilLiges  iu  the  south  of  England,  and  is 
easily  distinguished  from   the   common  nettle  by  the 


little  balls  of  green  female  flowers.  In  Palestine  it 
grows  to  a  height  of  six  feet,  among  ruins,  where  it 
specially  flourishes.  This  is  probably  the  himnwsh 
(iijiaf!)  of  the  Hebrews,  rendered,  in  the  two  passages  in 
which  it  occurs,  "nettle."  It  deserves  notice  that  in 
both  passages  it  is  associated  with  its  favourite  habitat. 
Of  Edom  it  is  prophesied  that  "  thorns  shall  come  up 
in  her  palaces,  nettles  and  brambles  in  the  fortresses 
thereof  "  (Isa.  xxxiv.  13) ;  while  of  backsliding  Israel  it 
is  said,  "  the  pleasant  places  for  their  silver,  nettles  shall 
possess  them,  thorns  shall  be  in  their  tabernacles " 
(Hos.  ix.  6).  The  plural,  kimmeshonim,  of  a  scarcely 
altered  form  of  this  word,  is  employed  by  Solomon  iu 
describing  the  vineyard  of  the  sluggard  ;  it  is  rendered 
"thorns"  in  our  version.  "  It  was  all  grown  over  with 
thorns,  nettles  had  covered  the  face  thereof,  and  the 
stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down  "  (Prov.  xxiv.  31). 
The  chandim,  translated  "  nettles "  in  this  passage,  are  no 
doubt  altogether  different  plants  from  the  kinrmeshonim, 
but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  what  they  were.  Various 
])lants  have  been  suggested,  but  it  seems  more  probable 
that  the  term  was  a  general  one  for  wild  shrubs.    In 
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this  sense  it  was  understood  by  the  LXX.  in  a  passage 
in  Job  where  it  also  occiu-s.  The  patriarch  complains  of 
the  contempt  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  miserable 
people  who  Uved  on  what  they  could  grub  up  in  the 
wilderness,  and  found  their  shelter  under  the  cliarul 
(Job  XXX.  7).  The  curse  pronounced  on  Moab  and 
Ammou  declared  that  their  country  should  be  overrim 
with  chand,  like  the  field  of  the  slotliful  (Zeph.  ii.  9). 

The  fig  and  mulberry,  thoitgh  very  dili'erent  in  ap- 
pearance, belong  both  to  the  order  iloracece.  The  fig 
(Fic^ts  carica,  Liuu.)  is  one  of  the  native  fruit-trees  of 
Palestine.  It  is  found,  wild  or  cidtivated,  everywhere 
throughout  the  country.  Moses,  in  describing  the  Land 
of  Promise,  characterises  it  as  a  land  of  "  ^-ines  and  fig- 
trees  and  pomegranates  "  (Deut.  viii.  8);  and  the  spies, 
when  they  retuiT.ed,  confirmed  tliis  description,  for  they 
brought  figs  and  pomegranates,  as  well  as  grapes,  from 
Eshcol  (Numl).  xiii.  23).  The  tree  often  attains  a  great 
size,  with  wide-spreading  branches,  and  its  large  leaves, 
forming  a  dense  crown  of  foliage,  produce  a  pleasant 
shadow,  which  was  often  preferred  to  the  tent.  The 
Scripture  expression,  "  every  man  under  his  fig-tree  " 
(1  Kings  iv.  25,  &c.),  presents  a  rii-id  picture  of  i)eace, 
prosperity,  and  security.  To  the  gratefiU  shade  of 
some  secluded  fig-tree  Nathanael  retired  to  pray  (John 
i.  48).  Prom  the  large  leaves  of  this  tree  our  first 
parents  while  yet  in  Paradise  made  aprons  to  cover  the 
nakedness  that  their  disobedience  revealed  (Gen.  iii.  7). 
Like  the  almond,  the  fig-tree  shows  its  blossom  before 
its  leaves  are  produced.  But  in  the  fig  the  blossom  is 
scarcely  discoverable,  for  it  is  enclosed  in  the  hidden 
t'avity  of  tho  enlarged  hollow  receptacle,  and  consists 
of  an  immense  number  of  minute  colourless  flowers, 
densely  covering  the  surface  of  the  cavity.  Tho  whole 
mass  of  flowers,  with  the  hollow  stalk  ou  which  they 
are  borne,  is  the  edible  fruit.  In  the  true  fig  the  fruit 
is  borne  on  the  younger  portion  of  the  branches  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  but  in  the  sycamore  and  some  other 
figs  the  enlarged  receptacle  springs  from  the  old  parts 
of  their  branches,  or  even  from  the  tnmk  itself.  Some 
varieties  of  the  fig-tree  in  Palestine  produce  fruit  in 
early  summer,  and  such  a  tree  was,  or  ought  to  have 
been,  the  specimen  the  Saviour  cursed  ou  account  of  its 
barrenness.  Unusually  early  in  its  foliage,  whUe  its 
neighbours  were  yet  leafless  and  bare,  it  professed  to 
be  a  fruit-bearer,  and  should  have  had  figs  already 
somewhat  ripe.  But  it  was  a  mere  pretender,  and  the 
Lord  cursed  it.  With  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  associated 
a  second  allusion  to  the  fig-tree  in  the  New  Testament. 
Stanley  thus  refers  to  them  both.  "  One  is  the  parable 
not  spoken,  but  acted,  with  regard  to  the  fig-tree,  which, 
when  all  otliers  around  it  were,  as  they  are  stUl,  bare 
at  the  beginning  of  April,  was  alone  clothed  with  its 
broad  green  leaves,  though  without  the  corresponding 
fruit.  Fig-trees  may  still  bo  seen  overhanging  the 
ordinary  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethany,  growing  out 
of  the  rocks  of  the  solid  '  mountain '  (Matt.  xxi.  21), 
which  might  by  the  prayer  of  faith  be  removed,  and 
cast  into  the  distant  Mediterranean  '  sea.'  On  Olivet, 
too,  the  brief  parable  in  the  great  prophecy  was  spoken, 


when  He  pointed  to  the  bursting  buds  of  spring,  in  the 
same  trees  as  they  grew  around  him  : — '  Beliold  the  fig- 
tree,  and  all  the  trees ;  when  they  now  shoot  forth,' 
when  his  branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth  leaves, 
'  ye  see  and  know  of  your  own  selves  that  summer  is 
now  nigh  at  baud'  (Luke  xxL  29,  30)."  (Stanley's 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  414.) 

The  fruitfulness  of  the  fig-tree  was  considered  a 
sign  of  Divine  favour,  as  in  Joel  we  read,  "  Tho  Lord 
will  do  great  things ;  the  fig-treo  and  the  \iae  do  yield 
their  strength  "  (ii.  22).  On  the  other  hand,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fig-tree  or  its  crop  was  received  as  a  judg- 
ment from  the  Lord.  "  I  will  surely  consume  them,  saith 
the  Lord  :  there  shall  be  no  grapes  on  the  vine,  nor  figs 
on  the  fig-treo  ;  and  the  leaf  shall  fade  "  ( Jer.  viii.  13). 

lu  Palestine  tho  fig-tree  bears  two  or  three  crops  in 
the  year.  The  first  ripe  fruit  was  called  hikliiirah 
(mpf),  "  I  found  Israel  like  grapes  in  the  wilderness;  I 
saw  your  fathers  as  the  fii'st  ripe  fruit  in  the  fig-tree  at 
her  first  time  "  (Hos.  ix.  10).  The  green  or  unripe  figs 
were  called  pag  (5S),  a  word  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  Bethphage,  the  village  near  Bethany  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  name  literally  means  "  the 
house  of  ttnripe  figs."  The  fig  was  an  important  food- 
substance  to  the  Jew.  Pressed  together,  and  dried,  it 
was  formed  into  cakes  {debel-ah,  ^)31),  which  coiJd  be 
kept  for  any  length  of  time,  and  were  stored  away  for 
household  use ;  the}'  formed  part  of  the  provision  of 
David's  army  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18;  xxx.  12). 

The  sycamore  of  Scripture  is  a  true  fig  {Ficiis  syco- 
morus,  Liuu.).  and  a  very  different  tree  from  tho  maple, 
which  bears  the  same  name  in  England.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  trees  in  Palestine. 
Some  specimens  are  described  as  having  immense 
gnarled  trunks,  fifty  feet  in  circumference.  The  tree 
has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  our  oak,  having  for 
the  size  of  the  tree  a  short  trunk,  but  large  wide- 
spreading  and  umbrageous  branches.  It  was  extensively 
planted  in  ancient  times,  as  it  is  now,  near  houses,  and 
by  the  road-sides,  on  account  of  its  shade.  Ou  one  of 
the  stitrdy  horizontal  branches  of  a  road-side  sycamore 
Zaccheus  woidd  find  a  safe  and  suitable  place  for  seeing 
Jesus  passing  beneath.  The  fruit  is  eaten,  but  it  is 
smaller  and  less  palatable  than  the  common  fig.  The 
wood  was  used  for  furniture  and  for  btiilding  ;  and  the 
tree  was  of  so  much  value  thp.t  Da^nd  took  special  pains 
to  prevent  its  unnecessary  destruction,  by  appointing 
a  royal  commissioner  to  look  after  its  conservation 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  28).  It  was  not  valued  so  highly  as  the 
cedar,  the  wood  used  in  palaces.  The  conti-ast  between 
these  two  woods  is  brought  out  in  the  boast  of  the 
presumptuous  Israelites  ou  whom  the  Lord  threatened 
judgment — "  The  bricks  are  fallen  down,  but  we  will 
build  with  hewn  stones  :  the  sycomores  are  cut  down, 
but  we  will  change  them  into  cedars "  (Isa.  is.  10). 
They  would  more  than  repair  their  losses,  for  they 
would  rejilace  their  common  houses  built  of  brick  and 
sycamore  by  palaces  of  stone  and  cedar.  The  pros- 
perity of  Israel  during  the  reign  of  Solomon  is  indicated 
among  other  ways  by  the  contrast  between  those  two 
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trees.  "  The  king  made  silver  to  be  in  Jerusalem 
as  stones,  and  cedars  made  he  to  be  as  the  sycomore- 
trees  that  ai-o  iu  the  vale,  for  abundance "  (1  Kings 
X.  27). 

The  mulberry  {Moms  nigra,  Linn.)  is  mentioned  in 
the  Authorised  Version  in  the  narrative  of  David's 
victory  over  the  Philistines  at  Bephaim  (2  Ssim.  v. 
23,  21),  but  erroneously,  as  the  poplar  is  the  tree  in- 
tended. On  the  other  hand,  oiu'  translators  have 
retained  the  Greek  name  of  the  mulberry,  auxifiiyos,  iu 
the  passage  where  this  tree  is  mentioned  iu  the  New 
Testament  "  The  Lord  said,  If  ye  had  faith  as  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye  miglit  say  unto  this  sycamine- 
tree.  Be  thou  plucked  up  by  the  root,  and  be  thou 
planted  in  tlie  sea ;  and  it  should  obey  you "  (Luke 
xvii.  6).  No  doubt  this  is  the  black  mulberry,  a  native 
of  Western  Asia,  where  it  has  been  long  valued  for  its 
fruit.  At  the  present  day  it  is  chiefly  cultivated  in 
Palestine  for  its  leaves,  which  are  the  favourite  food  of 
the  silkworm,  "  the  raising  of  which  is  the  staple  in- 
dustry of  the  peasantry  of  Lebanon.  The  mulberry  is 
also  grown  for  rearing  silk  about  many  of  the  villages 
between  Jerusalem  and  Nablous,  and  often  covers  the 
terraced  hiUs"  (Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  p.  396). 

The  Elm  [Ulnius  camjiestris,  Linn.)  is  one  of  the  trees 
of  Lebanon,  and  it  is  generally  thought  that  it  is  to  this 
that  the  prophet  refers  under  the  name  tidhar  ("'77r>). 
rendered  in  our  version  "pine-tree."  "I  wdl  set  in 
the  desert  the  fir-tree,  and  the  pine,  and  the  box-ti'cc 
together"  (Isa.  xli.  19);  again,  "  Tiie  glory  of  Lebanon 
shall  come  unto  thee,  the  iir-tree,  the  pute-free,  and  the 
box  together,  to  beautify  the  place  of  my  sanctuary" 
(Isa.  Ix.  13).  It  has  been  contended  that  the  ash  or 
the  pine  itself  was  meant,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
etymology  of  the  word  or  in  the  cognate  languages  to 
help  to  an  identification. 

The  spice-bearing  trees,  producing  the  cinnamon  and 
cassia  of  the  Bible,  belong  to  the  Laurel  family ;  they 
did  not  grow  iu  Palestine.  Dr.  Birdwood  has  already 
investigated  these  plants  (Vol.  I.,  p.  243).  The  bay-tree 
(Laurus  nobilis,  Linn.)  is  considered  by  the  translators 
of  our  version  to  be  the  equivalent  of  efzrah  (^V?)  of 
Ps.  xxxvii.  3.5  :  "  I  have  seen  tlie  wicked  in  great  power, 
and  spreading  himself  like  a  green  bay-tree."  This 
word  is  used  in  fifteen  other  places  in  the  Bible,  but  in 
all  these  it  is  applied  to  man  in  order  to  distinguish  a 
native  from  a  foreigner.  In  the  passage  quoted  it  may 
mean  only  a  vigorous  tree  iu  its  native  locality ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  if  the  Psalmist  intended  a  pai-ticidar  tree 
he  would  not  have  chosen  the  bay,  which  is  at  best  only 
a  tall  shrub,  and  is  confined  to  the  northern  upland 
region  of  the  country.  There  would  l)o  no  want  of 
trees  in  Palestine  suitable  as  emblems  of  vigorous  and 
enormous  growth. 

The  spiny  sea  buckthorn  growing  on  many  of  our 
sandy  se.a-shores  is  the  only  representative  in  our  native 
flora  of  the  Elwagnaceoe,  to  which  the  oleaster  belongs. 
This  is  an  abundant  tree  iu  Palestine,  and  there  can  be 


little  doubt  is  the  eh  shemen,  rightly  translated  "  oil- 
tree"  in  Isa.  xli.  19 — "I  will  plant  in  the  wilderness 
the  cedar,  the  shittah-tree,  and  the  myrtle,  and  the  oil- 
tree."  From  its  wood  were  made  the  two  cherubim  in 
Solomon's  Temple  (1  Kings  vi.  23,  "  olive-tree,"  in  the 
margin  "  trees  of  oil ").  It  was  also  emploj'ed  in 
making  the  booths  after  the  Captivity,  being  obtained 
for  this  purpose  from  the  "  moimt "  near  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  viii.  15,  translated  "pine-branches").  That  it 
was  a  difl:ercnt  tree  from  the  olive  is  obvious  from  tho 
l)assage  in  Nehemiah,  where  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  olive.  Neither  Ciin  it  be  the  false  balm  of  Gilead 
{Balanitis  ^gyptiaca,  Del.),  which  grows  only  in  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  tree  specified  could 
bo  found  near  Jerusalem.  The  oleaster  (Elceagnus 
angustifolia,  Linn.)  has  a  fragrant  flower,  and  a  small 
green  berry,  from  whicli  is  obtained  an  inferior  oil. 

The  spurge-worts  {Enphorbiacecp)  arc  represented  by 
a  larger  number  of  species  than  is  found  in  Britain. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  them,  and  one  very 
common  in  Palestine,  is  the  palm-crist,  or  castor-oil  plant 
{Eicinus  communis,  Linn.),  which  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  the  plant  that  gave  a  grateful  shade  to  Jonah  at 
Nineveh.  This  notion  is  based  chiefly  on  the  similarity 
between  the  Hebrew  kikayon  and  the  Greek  ki'ki.  The 
narrative,  however,  implies  that  the  plant  was  fitted  to 
cover  an  arbour,  and  was  more  likely  some  kind  of 
gourd  than  tho  palm-crist.  The  box.  another  member 
of  this  family,  is  mentioned  twice  in  our  English  Bible, 
in  both  cases  in  connection  with  the  predicted  pros- 
perity of  Israel,  when  the  Lord  "  will  set  in  the  desert 
the  fir-tree,  the  pine,  and  the  box-tree  together"  (Isa. 
xli.  19),  and  "  the  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto 
thee,  the  fir-tree,  the  pine-tree,  and  the  box  together  " 
(Isa.  Ix.  13).  The  box  is  found  on  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon,  growing  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  or  more, 
and  forming  a  small  compact  evergreen  tree.  It  is 
largely  imported  into  England  from  tlio  countries  bor- 
dering the  eastern  portion  of  the  Mediterranean,  for 
the  use  of  the  wood-engraver,  who  finds  its  hard,  even, 
and  close-grained  wood  specially  suited  to  his  work. 
The  high  polish  it  can  be  made  to  take,  and  its  freedom 
from  warping,  make  it  a  favourite  for  carving  small 
objects,  and  it  was  probably  brought  \vith  tho  cedar 
from  Lebanon,  and  employed  in  Solomon's  Temple. 
The  word  rendered  "  Ashurites  "  in  Ezekiel,  "Of  the 
oaks  of  Bash.an  have  they  made  thine  oars:  the  com- 
p.auy  of  Ashurites  have  made  tliy  benches  of  ivory, 
lirought  out  of  the  isles  of  Chittim  "  (xxvii.  6),  is  now 
generally  hold  to  be  a  contracted  form  of  ieasshm;  and 
to  refer  to  the  box-tree.  Dr.  Fairbairu  renders  the 
verse,  "  Of  oaks  of  Baslian  they  made  thy  oars,  thy 
plank-work  (deck)  they  made  ivory  (i.e.,  inlaid  with 
ivory)  with  box-trees  from  the  isle  of  Cyprus."  This 
not  only  agrees  with  the  context,  but  it  gives  a  nai-ra- 
tive  in  accoi-dauce  with  tho  geographical  references,  for 
while  box  was  abundant  in  Cyprus,  ivory  was  unknown 
except  as  an  import  from  abroad. 
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^T  will  not  be  necessaiy  to  treat  the  books 
w)iich  occupy  the  secondary  or  tertiary 
position  iatiicatccl  by  their  name  with  any- 
thing liliie  the  same  fuhiess  tliat  was  re- 
quisite for  the  Canonical  Books  of  Scripture  ;  but  a 
brief  notice  of  each  book  iu  the  order  in  which  they 
stand,  giving  an  account  of  its  date,  authorship,  and 
chief  characteristics,  will,  it  is  bcheved,  be  both  inte- 
resting and  instructive. 

I.  1  EsDRAS. — The  greater  part  of  this  book  repro- 
duces what  we  find  iu  the  canonical  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nelaemiah,  and  was  manifestly  written  by  a  Greek,  pro- 
bably by  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  was  acquainted  with 
them.  It  gives,  as  was  natural  in  a  compiler  from  docu- 
ments more  or  less  fragmentary,  a  narrative  intended  to 
be  more  concise  and  more  continuous  of  the  return  of 
the  Jews  down  to  the  close  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  whose 
name  it  presents  in  tlie  Greek  form  of  Esdras.  But  the 
writer  wa-s  one  who  thought  it  necessary  to  embellish 
Iiistory.  after  the  pattern  of  the  dialogues  on  government 
which  Herodotus  introduces  in  his  account  of  the  Persian 
monarchy,  or  Xenophou  in  his  Cyrcqxcdia  ("  Education 
of  Cyrus"),  and  so  he  interpolates  what  is  the  original, 
and  practicall)-,  therefore,  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  book,  the  narrative  of  the  debate  between  the  three 
young  men  that  wei'e  of  the  body-guard  of  Darius 
as  to  the  respective  power  of  wine,  of  women,  and  of 
truth  (iii.,  iv.).  The  advocate  of  truth  is  represented  I 
as  being  none  other  than  the  historical  Zorubbabel,  the 
prince  of  the  house  of  David.  It  is  through  his  eloquence 
that  the  king  bids  him  ask  what  he  will,  and  it  should 
be  given  liim.  This  was  the  secret  history  of  the  return 
from  Babylon. 

Historically  the  book  has  but  little  value,  is  careless 
iu  its  arrangements,  and  inconsistent  with  the  Hebrew 
record.  It  has,  however,  left  one  legacy  to  the  world, 
which  will  not  readily  pass  out  of  remembrance?.  When 
we  hear  in  debates,  religious  or  political,  iu  the  eloquence 
of  statesmen  or  advocates,  the  familiar  words  "  Magna 
est  Veritas  et  prtevalebit,"  we  are  listening  (ignorant  as 
speakers  and  liearers  alike  may  bo  of  the  fact)  to  a  quo- 
tation from  the  Apociyphal  Book  of  1  Esdras  (iv.  41). 

II.  2  EsDEAS.— The  strange  book  which  bears  this 
litle  is  m.irkod  liy  an  entirely  different  character.  It  is 
distinctly  and  professedly  an  Apocalypse.  No  Greek 
text  of  it  is  extant,  though  versions  exist  both  in  Arabic 
md  Ethiopio  as  well  as  Latin ;  but  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  details  of  these  versions,  as  well  as  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  cjuoted  in  the  Epistle  that  bears  the  name 
of  Barnabas,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  The  entire 
absence  of  any  reference  to  it  in  Philo  or  Josephus,  or 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  of  any 
historical  landmarks  iu  the  book  itself,  leaves  the  date 
of  its  composition  open  to  conjecture.  No  critic  worthy 
of  the  name  has  assigned  an  earlier  date  than  the  time 
of  Julius  Csesar,  or  a  later  date  than  that  of  Domitian. 


I  do  not  pretend  to  have  arrived  at  any  conclusion  on 
the  subject.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  from  internal 
evidence  the  chronology  of  the  dreams  of  a  fevered  and 
distempered  brain. 

And  yet,  wild  and  strange  as  are  the  contents  of  the 
book,  no  one,  I  imagine,  can  read  it  without  profound 
interest.  It  gives  us,  as  no  other  book  does,  a  vivid 
picture  of  one  phase  of  the  Jewish  mind,  in  the  wild 
unsettled  period  that  preceded  or  followed  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  There  we  find  the  first  trace  of  the 
legend  that  was  afterwards  accepted  as  to  the  dictation 
to  Ezra  of  the  existing  Hebrew  Bible,  and  of  a  largo 
number  of  secret  revelations  in  addition  (xiv.  38 — 48). 
There,  too,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  the  marvellous 
tale,  the  parent  of  .so  many  yet  more  marvellous  theories, 
how  the  ten  tribes  in  the  hind  of  their  exile  resolved 
that  they  would  go  to  a  far-oif  country,  "  and  keep  there 
the  statutes  which  they  never  kept  in  their  own  land " 
l,xiii.  40 — 40). 

III.  ToBlT. — Of  this  book  wo  have,  besides  the  Sep- 
tuagiut  and  the  Latin  version,  two  Hebrew  texts.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  to  think  that  it  was  originally 
written  in  Hebrew.  And  we  know,  both  from  Origeu 
and  Athanasius,  that  the  Jews  of  their  time  did  not  re- 
cognise it  as  belonging  to  the  canon.  The  existence  of 
Hebrew  translations  is,  however,  interesting,  as  showing 
the  popularity  of  the  book,  not  only  among  Christians  to 
whom  it  came  commended  by  its  position  in  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  among  Jews  who 
accepted  it  on  its  ethical  and  literary  merits.  Of  these 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  speak  very  higlil)'.  While  to 
some  extent  reminding  us  of  the  Book  of  Ruth  as  being 
a  domestic  history,  it  is  for  us  interesting  as  being  one 
among  the  earliest  examples  of  ethical  fiction.  Keverence 
for  parents  (iv.  3),  the  duty  and  the  blessing  of  alms- 
giving (i.  16,  17;  iv.  16;  xiv.  11),  purity  and  temperance 
(iv.  15),  the  holiness  of  marriage  (viii.  7),  these  are  the 
leading  lessons  of  the  book ;  and  though  the  story  with 
which  it  is  interwoven  has  for  us  a  superstitious  and 
almost  ludicrous  aspect,  it  has  yet  in  parts  a  singular 
tenderness  and  beauty.  Many  readers  may  note,  not 
without  interest,  the  circumstanfial  detail  that  "they 
went  forth,  and  the  young  man's  dog  with  them  "  (v.  16), 
as  the  first  indication  that  the  Greek  feeling  of  friendly 
companionship  with  the  dog,  which  for  the  most  part 
appeai-s  in  Scripture  only  as  a  ravenous  and  unclean 
boast,  was  beginning  to  find  entrance  among  the  Jews. 

The  book,  it  must  be  added,  has  no  claim  to  the 
character  of  history.  The  developed  belief  as  to  posses- 
sion by  e\-il  spirits,  the  practice  of  exorcism,  the  names 
Asmodcus  and  Raphael,  indicate  a  date  subsequent  to 
the  Babylonian  Captivity  ;  and  the  personation  of  auto- 
biography in  chaps,  i. — iii.  is  but  the  well-known  artifice 
which  has  been  held  legitimate  by  all  writers  of  fiction. 

IV.  Judith. — Here,  too,  we  are  on  the  ground  of 
historical  fiction,  and  not  of  history ;    and  the  writer 
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betrays  liim^clf  by  more  serious  auaclirouisms  than 
those  which  we  have  found  in  Tobit.  Nebuchadnezzar 
( =  Nabuchodouosor)  is  made  king  of  Nineveh,  not  of 
Babylon,  at  a  time  after  the  destruction  of  the  former 
city ;  is  called  the  king  of  the  Assyrians,  instead  of 
the  Chaldeans,  as  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  Israelites  arc  represented  as  having 
returned  from  the  captivit}-,  and  rebuilt  their  Temple, 
in  the  time  of  the  very  king  who  had  destroyed  the 
Temple  and  carried  them  into  exile  (iv.  3 ;  v.  18,  19). 
In  this  instance,  however,  we  can  trace  the  book  with 
more  certainty  than  Tobit  to  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic 
oi'iginal.  Jerome,  at  all  events,  speaks  of  it  as  written 
in  the  Chaldee  language,  and  as  read  among  the 
Hebrews.  Josephus,  singularly  enough,  does  not  even 
allude  to  it,  and  from  this  we  must  infer  either  tliat  he 
was  altogctlier  unacquainted  with  it,  or  that  he  recog- 
nised its  uuhistorical  character. 

V.  The  rest  of  the  Chaptees  of  the  Book  of 
Esther,  which  are  found  neither  in  the 
Hebrew,  nor  in  the  Chaldee. — I  have  quoted  the 
title  of  this  fragment,  as  shelving  vnih.  sufficient  clear- 
ness the  grounds  on  which  it  was  placed  among  the 
Apocrypha.  In  this  instance,  as  in  1  Esdras,  a  canonical 
book  was  thought  not  sufficiently  interesting,  and  was 
embellished  witli  additions  Ijy  the  Greek  translator. 
The  writer  indicates  his  own  time  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness by  reference  to  "  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemeus  and  Cleopatra"'  (xi.  1).  It  may  be  added 
that,  like  the  author  of  Judith,  he  betrays  his  ignorance 
of  chronology  by  making  Mardocheus  (  =  Mordecai)one 
of  those  who  were  carried  away  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  yet  as  living  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  the  Great, 
who  is  identified  with  the  Aliasuerus  of  the  original 
book.  The  additions  are,  it  may  bo  added,  absolutely 
wortliless. 

VI.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. — We  enter  here 
on  a  "  strain  of  higher  mood,"  and  the  book  wliich  bears 
this  name  is  in  many  respects  the  gem  of  the  whole 
Apocrypha.  Here  again  we  have  to  confess  that  we 
know  nothing  of  the  writer,  and  can  but  roughly  ap- 
proximate to  the  date  of  the  book.  Tliei'o  is  no  trace 
of  a  Hebrew  original,  and  it  was  never  received  by  the 
Jews  of  Palestine.  The  personation  of  the  Son  of 
David,  if  indeed  what  is  so  vague  and  general  can  be 
called  a  personation,  is  but  poetic  and  dramatic,  like 
that  which  we  have  seen  in  Tobit,  and  perhaps  at  an 
earlier  date  in  Ecelesiastes.  The  book  is  not  quoted 
in  the  New  Testament,  though  some  passages  in  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  seem  to  imply  that  lie  had  echoes  of  it 
floating  in  his  memory,  or  drew  from  the  same  source.' 
Our  first  actual  knowledge  of  it  comes  from  Christian 
sources,  and  this  does  not  carry  us  further  back  than 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  century.  The  book  is, 
however,  clearly  pre-Christian.  There  is  no  reference 
in  it  to  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history,  nor  to  its  leading 
thoughts.     The  writer  was  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  who, 


>  Compare,  e.g.,   Rom.  ii.   21;  ix.    22;  Eph.    vi.  1-3—17,  witb 
Wiad.  XT.  7  5  xii.  20 ;  v.  17—19. 


like  PhUo,  had  come  in  contact  with  the  language  and 
thoughts  of  Platouists,  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  had 
sought,  as  PhUo,  without  giving  up  the  faith  of  liis 
fathers,  to  show  that  it  was  in  harmony  with  all  that 
was  truest  and  noblest  in  the  philosophy  of  Greece. 
By  many  writers  indeed,  from  Jerome  onwards,  Philo 
has  been  regarded  as  the  author,  but  of  this  there  is  no 
proof.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  collection  of  numei'ous 
writings  by  PhUo,  and  th.at  this  is  not  among  them,  is 
evidence  that  it  was  not  thought  of  as  by  him  at  the 
time  when  the  collection  was  made ;  and  though  there 
is  a  general  resemblance  in  tone  of  thought,  there  is 
nothing  distinctive  enough  to  suggest  the  inference  of 
identity.  The  name  of  Apollos  has  suggested  itseK 
to  more  than  one  critic  as  the  probable  author,  and  it 
must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  there  is  nearly  as  good 
ground  for  accepting  his  authorship  of  the  Book  of 
Wisdom,  as  there  is  for  holding  that  he  wrote  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  both  cases,  indeed,  we 
cannot  get  beyond  the  assertion  that  each  was  a  book 
which  he  might  have  written.  It  would  be  an  interest- 
ing study  to  compare  the  two  books  on  the  assumption 
that  one  was  written  before  and  the  other  after  his 
conversion.  So  studied,  we  may  think  of  him  as  pass- 
ing from  that  adoring  reverence  for  a  half -personified 
Wisdom  which  had  its  starting-point  in  Prov.  viii.,  to 
tlie  thought  of  the  "  Word  made  flesh."  In  the  words 
which  speak  of  the  Sou  of  God,  as  the  brightness  of 
His  glory  and  the  express  image  of  His  person  (Heb.  i. 
3),  we  liear  the  echo  of  those  that  had  described  wisdom 
as  "  the  brightness  of  the  everlasting  light,  the  un- 
spotted mirror  of  the  power  of  God,  and  the  imago  of 
his  goodness  "  (Wisd.  vii.  26).  He  who  had  spoken  of 
the  "  just  man  "  (Wisd.  ii.  18)  as  the  "  son  of  God," 
adopted  and  blessed  by  Him,  learnt  to  see  that  the  Son 
of  God  in  an  infinitely  higher  sense  was  indeed  the 
Just  One.  The  words  "  gi-ace  and  mercy  is  to  his  saints, 
and  he  hath  care  for  his  elect"  (Wisd.  iii.  9),  woidd 
come  to  him  with  a  new  meaning.  The  description  of 
Wisdom  in  vii.  22—21  would  prepare  the  way  for  that 
similar  description  of  the  word  of  God  (Heb.  iv.  12, 
13),  in  which  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  thought  and  language  of 
St.  John.  Very  striking  too,  on  this  supposition,  would 
be  the  contrast  between  the  thoughts  suggested  in 
Wisd.  X.,  xi.  by  the  Book  of  Genesis,  Wisdom  manifest- 
ing herself  in  creation,  in  the  hi.^tory  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
of  Noah,  of  Abraham,  of  Lot,  of  Jacob,  and  the  survey 
of  the  same  history  in  Heb.  xi.,  in  which  the  self-same 
inci<lents  are  made  to  serve  as  illustrations  not  of  an 
iibstract  wisdom,  but  of  a  linng  and  energetic  faith. 

We  can  scarcely  resist  the  impression  that  the  book, 
as  it  is,  is  but  the  fragment  of  what  was  intended  to 
have  been  a  far  larger  work.  It  ends  abruptly,  its 
survey  of  the  history  of  Israel  being  altogether  in- 
complete, and  with  hardly  even  the  semblance  of  the 
rhetorical  peroration  which  the  general  character  of 
the  book  would  have  led  us  to  expect. 

VII.  The  Wisdom  of  Je.sus  the  Son  op 
SiRACH,  or  Ecclesiasticus.  —  In  this  instance  we 
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liave  what  we  find  in  no  otber  Canonical  or  Apocryplial 
book— an  editorial  preface,  purporting  to  give  some- 
thing like  a  history  of  its  origin.  It  represents  it  as 
the  result  of  the  labours  of  three  generations.  The 
elder  Jesus,  or  Joshua  (the  name  reminds  us  of  tlie 
liigli  priest  at  the  time  of  the  return  from  Babylon), 
lived  '•almost  after  aU  the  prophets,"  a  phrase  which 
seems  to  inilieato  a  date  between  Zechariah  and  Malachi. 
What  the  exceptional  loftiness  of  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Proverbs  was,  at  a  later  time,  to  the  writer  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  that  the  prudential  morality  of 
the  rest  of  the  book  was  to  him.  He  became  a  collector 
of  "  the  grave  and  short  sentences  of  wise  men,"  and 
added  "  some  of  his  own."  He  bequeathed  this  collec- 
tion to  his  sou  Sirach,  who,  in  his  turn,  left  it  to  a 
younger  Jesus,  named  after  his  grandfather.  To  hi)u 
belonged  the  work  of  arranging  and  editing,  and  if  we 
accept  the  second  Prologue  as  genuine,  we  arrive  at 
something  like  a  definite  statement  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  book  which  he  thus  edits.  It  was  originally  in 
Hebrew — i.e.,  the  Aramaic  of  Jerusalem  after  the  return 
from  the  ExUe.  He  had  come  into  Egypt  wlien  Euer- 
getes  was  king,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  from  some  era 
to  us  undefined — probably,  i.e.,  about  B.C.  133 — and 
thought  it  his  duty  to  translate  it  for  the  benefit  of 
those  of  his  countrymen  who,  being  settled  in  '"  a  strauge 
country,"  wore  yet  ''  willing  to  learn,  being  prepared 
before  iu  manners  to  live  after  the  law."  The  later 
chaiiters  of  this  book  give  us  distinct  internal  evidence 
of  date  iu  harmony  with  the  conclusion  thus  arrived  at. 
Zerubbabel,  Jesus  (Joshua)  the  son  of  Jozedek,  and 
Nehemiah  arc  named  among  the  great  men  of  the  past 
(xlix.  12,  13).  Simon  the  son  of  Onias,  as  the  priestly 
hero  of  a  time  nearer  to  the  writer's  own,  is  portrayed 
with  a  fulness  and  vivitlness  which  shows  that  his  work 
in  the  restoration  of  the  Temple,  perhaps  even  the 
majesty  of  his  personal  presence,  had  impressed  itself 
upon  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.  There  were,  how- 
ever, two  high  priests  that  boi-e  the  name  of  Simon, 
each  of  them  tho  .oon  of  Onias,  and  separated  by  nearly 
a  century  from  each  other;  the  elder,  known  as  the  Just, 
having  held  his  oifice  from  B.C.  310 — 290,  the  younger 
from  about  B.C.  217.  Tlie  former  was,  however,  so 
much  the  more  illustrious  that  wo  can  hardly  think  it 
likely,  even  allowing  for  tho  fictitious  magnitude  often 
given  to  contemporary  fame,  that  he  would  have  been 
passed  over  in  silence  while  so  much  was  said  of  his 
less  conspicuous  namesake.  Significant  both  as  to  tlie 
date  of  the  book,  its  Hebrew  or  Palestine  origin,  and  the 
growing  antipathy  which  it  indicates,  is  the  passage  in 
which  the  writer  enumerates,  among  those  whom  his 
soul  abhorreth,  those  "  that  sit  upon  the  mountain  of 
Samaria,  and  they  that  dwell  among  the  Philistines,  and 
that  foolish  people  that  dwell  in  Sichem  "  1,1.  26).  This 
could  hardly  have  been  written  before  the  rivalry  be- 
tween Gerizim  and  Jerusalem  had  become  a  definitely 
pronounced  fact,  and  it  stands  among  the  earliest  tokens 
of  the  antagonism  which  afterwards  rose  to  such  a  height, 
that  tlie  Jews  had  "  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans." 
The  title  of  Ecclesiasticus,  it  may  be  noted,  is  of  Latin, 


not  Greek,  origin  as  applied  to  the  book.  In  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  as  quoted  by  the  Greek  Fathers,  it  is  always 
as  tho  Wisdom  of  Siracli,  sometimes  tho  All-excellent 
Wisdom  {wandpfTos).  When  given  to  this  book  it  was 
iu  tho  sense  in  which  tlie  whole  body  of  the  Apocrypha 
were  sometimes  called  Ecclesiastical — i.e.,  fit  for  being 
used  in  church,  the  pre-eminent  popularity  of  the  book, 
and  possibly  its  general  use  for  the  ethical  instruction 
of  catechumens,  winning  for  it  the  special  application 
of  the  more  general  name.  The  fact  that  one  of  the 
sapiential  books  of  the  Old  Testament  had  ah'cady 
received  tho  title  Bcclesiastes  iu  a  different  sense, 
might  contribute  to  the  currency  of  tho  name  as  applied 
to  a  book  which  seemed  to  tho  superficial  reader  to 
belong  to  the  same  class. 

VIII.  Baeuch  and  the  Epistle  op  Jeremy. — 
Here  also  we  have  a  book  purporting  to  come  from 
one  who  was  prominent  in  the  history  of  Israel,  the 
secretaiy  and  companion  of  a  prophet  (Jer.  xxxii.  12 ; 
xxxvi.  4 — 10).  There  are  no  traces,  however,  of  any 
Hebrew  original,  and  the  book  has  never  been  acknow- 
ledged as  genuine,  either  by  the  Jews  themselves  or  by 
those  who  were  brought  into  contact,  as  Jerome  was, 
with  tho  Jewish  Canon.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reference  to  it  in  the  New  Testament,  or  in  the  early 
Fathers.  It  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  simply  a 
compilatiou  put  together  to  meet  the  demands  of  Alex- 
andrian Jews  for  additions  to  their  religious  literature, 
or  to  meet  their  religious  dangers  with  edifying  counsels. 
Its  chief  characteristic,  in  which  it  stands  alone  among 
the  Apocrypha,  is  that  it  is  manifestly  modelled  chiefly 
upon  the  writings,  not  of  tho  sapiential,  but  of  tho  pro- 
phetic books  of  tho  Old  Testament ;  and  although  the 
true  prophet  is  not  there,  we  at  least  hear  echoes  of  tho 
lofty  imagery  with  which  the  older  seers  had  set  forth 
tho  future  glories  of  Israel  (iv.  30;  v.  9).  Like  all  the 
Alexandrian  books,  however,  the  note  of  the  love  of 
lieaveiily  wisdom  is  not  absent  from  it,  and  in  iii.  12 — 37 
we  have  distinct  traces  of  the  influence  of  such  passages 
as  Job  xxviii.  Noticeable  also  is  the  promiiienco  given 
to  "the  Everlasting"  [i  aiufio!),  as  tho  equivalent  for 
the  Hebrew  Jehovah,  instead  of  tho  more  common 
"  Lord"  of  the  New  Testament  writers.  Most  readers 
will,  it  is  believed,  feel  that  it  would  be  a  gain  to  the 
majesty  of  our  version  if  that  or  "  the  Eternal "  had 
lieen  adopted  in  like  manner  there,  as  it  is  in  the  French 
and  some  other  versions. 

The  Epistle  op  Jeeemt,  annexed  to  Baruch, 
stands  on  just  the  same  footing.  As  a  composition  it 
is  every  way  inferior  to  it,  and  is  not  in  any  sense  an 
imitation  of  the  stylo  of  the  prophet  from  whom  it 
purports  to  come.  It  is,  indeed,  simply  a  long  diatribe, 
partly  modelled  upon  Isa.  xlvi.,  against  the  folly  of 
idolatry,  and  almost  the  only  fact  of  interest  in  it  is  the 
incidental  notice  of  the  special  forms  of  impurity  con- 
nected with  the  Babylonian  worship  of  Mylitta  (ver.  43), 
as  that  worsliip  is  described  by  Herodotus. 

IX.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Childben, 
THE  History  op  Susanna,  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 
— The  three  fragments  tluit  bear  these  titles  .ippear  in 
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the  Soptuagiut  version  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  The 
character  of  that  book,  as  partly  narrative,  partly  Apoca- 
lyptic (perhaps  also  its  position  among  the  Hagiographa, 
and  not  among  the  prophets  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures), 
tempted  the  translator  to  embellish  the  book  with  narra- 
tives, which  may  very  probably  have  been  based  upon 
traditions  already  current,  and  to  interweave  a  prayer 
and  a  psalm  (both,  it  must  be  admitted,  irrelevant  and 
inappropriate,  and  scarcely  rising  above  the  level  of 
rhetoric)  into  the  narrative  of  the  heroic  confession,  the 
martyrdom  in  will  and  deed,  though  not  in  result,  of 
Shadi-ach,  Moshach,  and  Aljednego.  As  incorporated 
with  the  text  of  Daniel  in  the  Greek  version,  all  portions 
were  received  Ijy  the  early  Christians  with  the  same 
reverence,  and  passed  in  the  same  way  into  the  Latin 
version.  The  Song  of  tlie  Three  Cliildreu  was  accepted 
in  the  fourth  century  as  a  hymn  of  the  Cliristian  Church, 
iu  the  first  instance  by  the  Church  of  Spain,  at  the 
fourth  Council  of  Toledo  (Can.  14),  and  still  retains  its 
Ijlaee  in  the  Prayer-Book  of  the  Clmrch  of  England. 
The  history  of  Susanna  has  probably  become  more  con- 
spicuous as  having  furnished  painters  with  a  Biblical 
subject  which  admitted  of  a  sensuous  treatment,  than 
as  supplying  preachers  with  a  theme  for  homiletic  in- 
struction. Some  of  the  early  Fatliers,  however,  ventured 
upon  an  allegorical  interpretation,  and  Susanna  ap- 
peared as  a  type  of  the  Christian  Church  suffering 
imder  calumny  and  persecution.  The  narrative  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  is  cliiefly  noticeable  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  English  Prayer-Book.  Of  all  tlie 
Apocryphal  lessons  it  was  the  one  which  the  Puritan 
party  most  strongly  objected  to,  and  in  deference  to 
their  feelings  it  was  struck  out  of  tlie  Table  of  Lessons 
by  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  under  James  I. 
When  the  Restoration  came,  the  bishops  and  divines 
who  re\dsed  the  Prayer-Book  tliought  fit  to  give  the 
Puritan  party  a  "slap  in  the  face"  by  restoring  it. 
Happily,  it  has  disappeared  with  a  good  deal  besides  of 
Apocryphal  lumber  iu  the  last  revision  of  1870. 

X.  The  Prayer  op  Manasses. — The  narrative  of 
the  repentance  of  Mauasseh,  and  of  his  return  from 
Babylon  and  restoration  to  his  kingdom  (2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
12,  13),  and  tlie  fact  that  a  Hebrew  prayer  attributed 
to  him  was  cxt.iiit  at  the  time  when  the  Books  of 
Clironicles  were  compiled  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  18),  were 
naturally  suggestive  to  the  class  of  writers  who  uuder- 
took  tlie  task  of  filling  up  gaps  or  adorning  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  There  is  no  reference  to  it, 
or  trace  of  its  existence,  before  a.d.  221 ;  but  its  moral 
teacliing  and  rhetorical  power  commended  it  for  devo- 
tional use  among  Christians,  and  it  is  found  iu  the  great 
Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  Old  Testament,  not  as  part  of 
the  volume,  but  among  the  liymns  and  rhythmical 
prayers  which  arc  appended  to  the  Psalter.  As  witli 
tlie  Icon  Basililce  in  English  literature,  the  interest 
attaching  to  its  supposed  history  lias  given  it  a  promi- 
nence wliicli  it  would  hardly  have  attained  otlierwise. 

XL  1  AND  2  Maccabees.— The  way  in  wliich  these 
books  are  presented  to  us  iu  the  Apocrypha  is  to  a 
certain  extent   misleading.       Our   first   impression    is 


that,  as  with  1  and  2  SamueJ,  1  and  2  Kings,  1  and 
2  Chronicles,  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  here,  that  which 
is  brought  before  us  is  a  consecutive  history.  A  very 
slight  inspection  serves,  of  course,  to  .show  that  instead 
of  this  we  have  two  entirely  indeiiendent  narratives, 
and  that  the  Second  starts  from  an  earlier  peyiod  than 
the  First,  the  events  included  in  the  one  being  from 
B.C.  180  to  B.C.  161,  iu  the  other  from  B.C.  108 — ^135. 
Each  book  has  therefore  to  be  dealt  with  separately. 
It  is  worth  while  noting  that  the  two  that  we  have  are 
only  a  portion  of  a  copious  literature  dealing  with  the 
great  struggle  of  the  Jews,  headed  in  the  first  instance 
by  Mattathias  the  Just,  and  afterwards  liy  Judas  the 
Maccabee,  his  more  famous  son,  against  the  attempt  by 
Autiochus  Eiiiphaues  to  destroy  their  faith  and  crush  out 
their  national  life.  A  Third  Book  of  Maccabees  found 
a  place  in  the  Septuaglnt  Canon  of  Scripture,  giving  aii 
account  (as  if  an  inverted  order  had  seemed  natural  to 
the  compiler)  of  events  which  preceded  those  recorded 
in  the  Second.  A  Fourth  Book,  running  parallel  with 
the  Second,  is  extant  in  Greek,  and  was  ascribed  con- 
joctiirally  to  the  authorship  of  Josephus.  ATifthis 
extant,  giving  a  summary  of  Jewish  liistory  from  the 
attempt  of  Heliodorus  (2  Mace,  iii.)  to  the  time  of  our 
Lord.     There  are  traces  even  of  a  Sixth. 

The  two  which  are  now  printed  in  the  English  Apo- 
cryjilia  owe  their  position  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
included  iu  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Jerome,  it  is  true, 
though  he  says  that  he  found  the  First  Book  in  Hebrew, 
did  not  translate  them,  and  the  Vulgate  version  is  from 
the  older  Latin  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  that 
was  current  before  Jerome's  work.  Tlie  Council  of 
Trent  formally  adopted  them  as  part  of  the  Canon  of 
Scripture.  The  Reformed  Churches  dealt  with  them 
as  with  the  other  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  but,  unlike 
most  of  the  others,  they  have  never  taken  their  place 
iu  the  public  reading  of  Scripture  authorised  by  the 
Church  of  England.  The  whole  history  of  the  period 
has  been  so  fully  treated  iu  the  articles  "  Between  the 
Books,"  by  Dr.  Maclear,  that  it  will  not  bo  necessaiy 
to  go  over  that  groimd  again. 

1  Maccabees. — The  book  appears,  from  Jerome's 
statement,  aud  from  internal  evidence,  to  have  been 
written  originally  iu  Hebrew,  but  was  probably  soon 
translated  for  the  use  of  tlie  Alexandrian  Jews.  For  the 
most  part  it  tells  its  talc  with  a  fairly  sustained  tlignity, 
witliout  exaggeration,  and  few  can  read  the  narrative  of 
the  heroic  resistance  of  Mattathias  and  his  sons  to  the 
insane  tyranny  of  Autiochus  (chaps,  i.  and  ii.)  without 
feeling  their  hearts  glow  within  them.  There  is  no  in- 
termixture of  matter  clearly  legendary  as  iu  the  Second 
Book,  aud  the  narrative  seems  to  have  been  based,  as  it 
professes  to  be,  on  "  the  chronicles  of  tlie  priestliood " 
(xvi.  24i  If  we  feel  distrust  anywhere,  it  is  where  tlie 
writer  professes  to  give  actual  copies  of  the  ofiicial 
documents  that  had  passed  in  the  negotiations  between 
the  Maccabasau  chiefs  on  the  one  side,  .aud  tlie  Romans 
and  Lacedajiuouiaus.  It  is  pi-obable  enough  that  some 
such  negotiations  were  carried  on,  and  chap.  viii. 
cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest,  as  recording  the 
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first  direct  contact  between  the  great  world-power  of 
the  West  and  the  race  of  Abraham,  and  giving  tlie  im- 
pressions made  upon  tlio  mind  of  the  Jews  by  the 
power  and  simplicity  of  the  Roman  goverHmeut,  in 
which  "  none  wore  a  crown  or  was  clothed  with  purple 
to  be  magnified  thereby  "  (viii.  l-l) ;  but  the  style  of  the 
letter  purporting  to  come  from  the  Roman  senate  is  not 
that  of  the  official  documents  of  the  Republic,  and  we 
can  hardly  believe  that,  even  in  the  degenerate  days 
which  had  then  fallen  upon  Sparta,  the  Lacedaemonians 
woidd  distinctly  admit  that  they  and  the  Jews  were 
brethren,  and  that  both  had  como  out  of  the  stock  of 
Abraham  (xii.  21). 

2  Maccabees. — We  como  here  upon  a  book  of  a 
very  different  and  inferior  stamp.  The  writer  professes 
to  base  his  narrative  upon  a  larger  work  by  Jason  of 
Cyrene,  in  five  books  (ii.  23j — an  indication,  we  may  note 
in  passing,  that  the  Jews  had  already  ftjund  theii'  way 
to  Western  Africa.  As  Gyrene,  like  Alexandria,  was 
distinctly  a  Greek  colony,  it  was  probable,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  that  both  the  original  work  and  the  epitome 
were  written  in  that  language.  The  real  beginning  of 
the  narrative  does  not  meet  us  till  chap.  ii.  Itt,  and  the 
actual  opening  of  the  book  takes  the  form  of  an  encyclical 
letter  from  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  to  their  brethren  in 
Egypt.  The  letter  boars  every  mark  of  being  spurious, 
and  gives  in  a  strangely  incoherent  way  a  series  of  legends 
as  to  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphaues  (i.  1 — IC),  the 
celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  by  Neliemiah, 
and  the  miraculous  appearance  of  a  flame  after  he  had 
poured  water  on  the  stones  of  the  altar  (i.  20^36).    It 


then  goes  back  to  a  remoter  past,  and  tolls  liow  Jeremiah 
had  ascended  "the  mountain  where  Moses  climbed  up 
and  saw  the  heritage  of  God,"  carrying  (!!)  the  taber- 
nacle (!),  the  ark,  and  the  altar  of  incense,  and  hid  them 
in  the  cave  (ii.  1 — 8),  then  turns  to  the  dedication  of  tho 
Temple,  and  Solomon,  and  tho  formation  of  a  sacred 
library  by  Neliemiah  (ii.  9 — 14).  All  this  is  brought 
before  us  with  a  strange  incoherence  and  confusion,  then 
follows  the  notice  of  Jason  of  Cyrene,  and  in  chap.  iii. 
we  enter  on  the  real  narrative.  In  part,  as  has  been 
seen,  it  covers  the  same  ground  as  tho  First  Book.  Its 
narrative  is,  however,  more  highly  coloui-ed.  The  story 
of  martyrdoms,  as  in  the  cases  of  Eleazar  and  the  Seven 
Brothers  (vi.,  vii.),  is  related  with  more  circumstantial 
fulness.  Heliodorus  in  his  outrage  on  the  Temple  sees  a 
vision  of  a  "  liorse  with  a  terrible  rider,"'  is  smitten  for  n 
time  mtli  blindness,  and  then  repents  and  offers  sacri- 
fice (iii.  24 — 35).  Horsemen  aro  seen  in  the  air,  in  cloth 
of  gold,  and  armed  with  lances,  over  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
salem (v.  1,  2).  Antiochus  is  smitten  of  God,  and  eaten 
with  worms  (ix.  1 — 12);  and  ho  too  repents,  and  makes 
a  vow,  and  recalls  his  persecuting  edicts.  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  sees  in  a  vision  the  high  priest  Onias,  and  with 
him  "a  man  with  gi'ay  liairs,  and  exceeding  glorious," 
•who  is  declared  to  bo  Jeremiah,  the  prophet  of  God, 
who  "praycth  much  for  the  people  and  the  lioly  city" 
(xv.  12,  13).  AU  this  indicates  tho  proliabifity  that  the 
book  was  written  to  meet  tho  demand  for  the  mar- 
vellous, which  was  not  satisfied  by  the  simple  record 
of  tho  First  Book,  and  places  it,  as  a  history,  on  a  far 
lower  level. 
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BY   THE    KEV.    W.    HOUGHTON,    ll.i.,    F.L.S.,    EECTOK     OF    PEESTON,    SALOP. 


HORNET. 

'ENTION  of  this  hymenopterous  insect 
occurs  in  Exod.  xxiii.  28 ;  Deut.  vii.  20 ; 
Josh.  xxiv.  12.  In  all  these  passages  the 
hornet  is  referred  to  as  one  of  the  means 
employed  by  Jehovah  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaan- 
ites.  There  seems  little  reason  to  doulit  that  the  word 
"hornet"  (Hebrew,  U'tr'ah)  is  used  metapliorically  in 
the  Pentateuch,  though  understooil  in  a  Hteral  sense 
by  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (xii.  8).  No 
actual  destruction  of  tlie  Cauaanitish  tribes  by  hornets 
is  mentioned  in  the  Biblical  nairative ;  moreover,  the 
■word  tsir'ah  (A.V.  "  wastes")  in  Exod.  xxiii.  28  seems 
to  be  clearly  parallel  to  imah,  "fear,"  in  the  preceding 
verse ;  and  a  similar  expression  is  used  figuratively  in 
Deut.  i.  44,  "  The  Amorites,  which  dwelt  in  tliat  moun- 
tain, came  out  against  you,  and  chased  you,  as  bees 
do;"  see  also  Ps.  cxviii.  12,  "They  compassed  me 
about  like  liees."  Hence  t.'iir'ah.  translated  "  hornet," 
must  lie  understood  metaphorically  to  designate  any 
plague  or  puuishmcut  that  God  would  inflict  upon  tlie 
enemies  of  Israel — the  stings  of  terror  and  confusion — 


to  help  His  own  people  to  drive  them  out  from  before 
them. 

Hornets  wei-o  probably  common  in  Palestine  in  ancient 
times.  In  Josh.  xv.  33  mention  is  made  "  of  tho  valley 
of  Zoreah,"  or  Zorah ;  compare  also  Judg.  xiii.  2  ;  xvi. 
31.  This  place  was  the  home  of  Samson,  who  was 
buried  between  Zoreah  and  Eshtaol ;  tsor'ah  in  Hebrew 
means  "a  jjlaeo  of  hornets,"  and  in  this  locality  these 
insects  may  have  been  esjiecially  common.  Dr.  Ti-is- 
tram's  party  found  four  species  of  hornets  all  very 
common  in  Palestine;  but  none  identical  with  the 
Vespa  crabro,  or  hornet,  of  this  country.  The  Palestine 
species  are  larger  than  our  hornet;  but,  unless  pro- 
voked or  accidentally  trodden  upon,  they  aro  not  dis- 
posed to  attack.  Of  the  four  species,  two  construct 
nests  in  a  .similar  manner  to  the  hornet  of  this  country ; 
the  other  two  make  very  large  nests  undergi-ound  or 
in  rock  ca\-itios,  with  combs  of  great  size,  sometimes 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  placed  liorizontally. 
Hornets  belong  to  the  family  of  Vespidce,  or  tho  "  wasp 
family,"  none  of  which,  except  hornets,  aro  mentioned 
in  the  Bible. 
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are  often  alludod  to  iu  tlio  sacred  wi-itings,  either  witli 
reference  to  tlio  way  in  which,  in  great  swarms,  they 
inako  their  attacks  on  men  or  other  animals  that  have 
excited  their  anger  (compare  Dent.  i.  41 ;  Ps.  cxviii.  12 ; 
Isa.  vii.  18) ;  or  in  respect  of  the  honey  made  by  these 
insects  (sec  Jndg.  xiv.  8,  "  Behold,  there  was  a  swarm 
of  bees  and  honey  in  the  carcase  of  the  lion ").  T!ie 
abundance  of  bees  in  the  Holy  Laud  in  ancient  times 
is  shown  by  the  frequency  of  the  expression,  "  A  laud 
flowing  witli  milk  and  honey."  Bees  are  to  this  day 
very  common  in  Palestine.  "  Few  countries,"  writes  Dr. 
Tristram,  "  are  more  admirably  adapted  for  bees  than 
this,  with  its  dry  climate,  and  its  stunted  but  vai-ied 
flora,  consisting,  iu  large  proportion,  of  aromatic  thymes, 
mints,  and  other  labiate  plants,  as  well  as  of  crocuses  iu 
spring ;  while  the  dry  recesses  of  the  limestone  rocks 
everywhere  afford  shelter  and  protection  for  the  combs." 
Dr.  Thomson  speaks  of  unmeuse  swarms  of  bees  which 
made  their  home  in  a  gigantic  cliif  of  Wady  Kurn. 
"  The  people  of  Malia,  several  years  ago,"  he  writes, 
"  let  a  man  down  the  face  of  the  rock  by  ropes.  He 
was  eutirely  protected  from  the  assaults  of  the  bees, 
and  extracted  a  largo  amount  of  honey ;  but  he  was  so 
terrified  by  the  prodigious  swarms  of  bees,  that  he  could 
not  be  induced  to  repeat  the  exploit "  (Land  and  Booh, 
p.  299).  Witli  this  we  may  compare  the  expression  of 
the  Psalmist,  "  Honey  out  of  the  stony  rock ;  "  see  also 
Dent,  xxxii.  13,  and  the  passages  which  refer  to  the 
serious  attacks  made  by  bees  when  angry  (Dent.  i.  44  ; 
Ps.  cxviii.  12).  The  passage  about  Samson's  finding 
a  swarm  of  bees  and  honey  in  the  carcase  of  the  lion  he 
had  slain  is  easily  explained.  The  animal  the  strong 
man  had  kUled  had  been  dead  some  time,  so  that  if  any 
one,  as  Oedman  has  said,  here  rejiresents  to  himself 
a  corrupt  and  putrid  carcase,  the  occurrence  ceases  to 
have  any  true  similitude,  for  it  is  well  known  that  iu 
these  eouutries,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  heat 
will,  in  the  course  of  four-and-twenty  hours,  so  com- 
pletely dry  up  the  moisture  of  dead  camels,  and  that 
without  their  undergoing  decompositiou,  that  their 
bodies  long  remain  like  mummies,  ui;altered  and  entirely 
free  from  offensive  odour.  Herodotus  (v.  114),  speaking 
of  a  certain  OnesQas,  who  had  been  captured  by  the 
Amathusians,  and  had  been  beheaded,  says  that  his  head, 
after  having  been  suspended  over  the  gates,  had  become 
occupied  b}'  a  swarm  of  bees  ;  so  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose,  with  Dr.  Thomson,  that  hornets,  and  not  bees, 
may  be  intended.  No  species  of  the  wasp  family,  except 
the  Nectarina  mellifica  of  Brazd,  has  been  observed  to 
make  lioney ;  certainly  no  hornet  is  a  honey-maker.  The 
taking  of  bees'  nests  by  smoking  them  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  ancient  custom,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe 
that  in  the  passage  of  Deut.  i.  44,  the  Syriac  version, 
and  an  Araliic  MS  which  Bochart  saw,  read,  "  Chased 
you  as  bees  that  are  smoked."  In  Isa.  vii.  18  we  read, 
"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  tlia,t  day,  that  the  Lord 
shall  hiss  for  the  fly  that  is  in  the  uttermost  part  of 
the  rivers  of  Egypt,  and  for  the  bee  that  is  in  the  land 
of  Assyria."     It  has  been  supposed  that  the  expression. 


"shall  hiss  for  the  fly,"  or  "the  bee,"  alludes  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  hissing  or  whistling  to  the  bees  to 
summon  them  from  or  to  their  hives.  That  the  custom 
prevailed  amongst  the  ancient  Romans  is  e'vident  from 
numerous  passages  in  classical  authors ;  we  quote  from 
Virgil  ouly — 

*'  Tiunitusque  cie  et  Martis  quate  cymbala  circum." 

The  practice  stiU  continues ;  many  a  cottager  clangs 
together  his  tin  and  iron  with  the  idea  of  inducing  his 
bees  to  swarm.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the 
prophet  alludes  to  any  practice  of  this  kind.  It  is  said 
tliat  the  expression  "  hiss  to  "  (Hebrew,  shdrak)  refers 
to  the  call  to  attention,  ist,  hiss,  used  in  Eastern 
countries.  So  Jehovah  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
distant  nations  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  The  former, 
with  "  its  vast  and  unparalleled  numbers,  is  compared  to 
the  swarming  fly ;  and  the  Assyrian  nation,  with  its 
love  of  war  and  conquest,  to  the  stinging  bee,  which  is 
hard  to  keep  off  (Dent.  i.  44;  Ps.  cxviii.  12).  The 
emblems  also  cori-espond  to  the  nature  of  the  two 
countries :  the  fly  to  slimy  Egypt,  with  its  swanns  of 
insects  (see  chap,  xviii.  1);  and  the  bee  to  the  more 
mountainous  and  woody  Assyria,  where  the  keeping  of 

bees  is  still  a    principal   branch    of  trade 

The  military  force  of  Egypt  would  march  out  of  the 
whole  compass  of  the  land,  and  meet  the  Assyrian  force 
in  the  Holy  Land,  and  both  together  would  cover  the 
land  in  siich  a  way  that  the  valleys  of  steep  precipitous 
heights,  and  clefts  of  the  rock,  and  thorn-hedges,  and 
pastures  would  be  covered  with  these  swarms.  The 
fact  that  just  such  places  are  named  as  affiu-ding  a 
suitable  shelter  and  abundance  of  food  for  flies  and 
bees,  is  a  filling  up  of  the  figure  in  simple  truthfulness 
to  nature"  (Delitzsch,  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  in  loc). 

The  followlug  passage,  containing  an  eulogium  on 
the  bee,  is  given  by  the  LXX.  in  Prov.  vi.  8 :  "  Go  to 
the  bee,  and  learn  how  diligent  she  is,  and  what  a  noble 
work  she  produces  ;  whose  labours  kings  and  private 
men  use  for  their  health  ;  she  is  desired  and  honoured 
by  all ;  and  though  weak  in  strength,  yet,  siuce  she 
values  wisdom,  she  prevails."  No  Hebrew  copy  of  the 
Scriptures  contains  this  passage ;  it  is  found  in  the 
Arabic  version,  and  is  quoted  by  Origeu,  Clemens 
Alexandriuns,  Jerome,  and  others.  The  Hebrew  word 
for  a  bee  is  dehdrah,  generally  derived  from  a  root 
meaning  "to  march,"  or  "form  a  procession;"  hence 
"  a  swarm,"  as  the  Arabic  dabr. 

LEPIDOPTEEA. 
Although  about  280  species  of  lepidopterous  insects 
have  been  recorded  as  occurring  iu  the  Holy  Land, 
tliere  is  no  allusion  to  any  butterfly  or  moth  in  Scripture, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  clothes-mcths  (Tffteidff'), 
many  species  of  which  are  known  to  occur  in  Palestine. 
The  "destructive  habits  of  the  larviE  of  the  clothes-moth 
form  the  subject  to  which  the  Bible  allusions  refer. 
"  They  all  shall  wax  old  as  a  garment;  the  moth  shall 
cat  them  up  "  (Isa.  1.  9).  "  He  consumetli  as  a  garment 
tliat  is  moth-eaten  "  (Job  xiii.  28).     "  Where  moth  and 
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rust  (loth  corrupt "  (Matt.  vi.  19).  See  also  Job  iv.  19 ; 
Ps.  xxxix.  11 ;  Isa.  11.  8  ;  Hos.  v.  12  ;  James  v.  2.  The 
expression  in  Job  iv.  19,  "  who  are  crushed  before  the 
moth,"  would  be  better  rendered,  "  who  are  crushed  as 
thougli  they  were  moths."  lu  Job  xxvii.  18,  tlie  house 
of  tlie  unffo  Jly  man,  though  a  palace,  is  compared  to  the 
house  which  a  moth  builds  ;  "  it  is  as  brittle  and  perish- 
able a  tiling,  and  can  be  as  easUy  destroyed  as  the  fine 
spinning  of  a  moth,  or  even  the  small  case  which  it 
makes  from  remnants  of  gnawed  articles  and  drags 
about  with  it "  (Delitzsch  on  Job,  in  loc). 

DIPTERA. 

The  two- winged  order  of  insects  is  mentioned  under 
the  names  of  "  flies "  and  "  gnats."  In  the  Hebrew 
Bible  two  words  occur,  zebah  and  'drub,  both  of  whicli 
are  translated  "flies"  in  our  version.  The  former  word 
is  found  oidy  in  Eccles.  x.  1 :  "  Dead  flies  (zcbuhini)  cause 
the  ointment  of  the  apothecary  to  send  forth  a  stinkmg 
savour;"  and  in  Isa.  vii.  18,  "The  Lord  shall  hiss  for 
the  zebub  that  is  in  the  uttermost  part  of  the  rivers  of 
Egypt."  In  the  first  passage  the  word  is  probably  used 
in  a  mde  sense  to  denote  any  of  the  family  of  Museidce 
that  swarm  in  the  houses  of  the  East,  and  crawl  every- 
where, spoiling  ointments  or  food  if  not  protected  by  a 
covering.  The  zebiib  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  probably 
denotes  some  biting  insect,  such  as  the  blood-sucking 
horse-flies  (lllppoboscidce)  and  gadflies  {Oatridte).  The 
Arabic  word  dthebab,  almost  identical  with  the  Hebrew, 
points  to  some  injurious  bisect.  Of  this  fly  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  says,  "  The  dthebab  is  a  long  grey  fly  which 
comes  out  about  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  and  is  like  the 
cleg  of  the  north  of  England  ;  it  abounds  in  calm,  hot 
weather,  and  is  often  met  with  in  June  and  July  both 
in  the  desert  and  on  the  Nile"  {Transact.  Eiiiom.  8oc.,{\., 
p.  183).  It  wfll  attack  both  man  and  beast,  and  produce 
death  if  the  disease  it  generates  is  neglected.  But  even 
the  common  fly  is  a  tormenting  pest  in  Egypt  and  other 
parts  of  the  East.  "Those  who  have  not  lived,"  says 
Dr.  Tristram,  "  in  the  East  can  have  but  little  idea  of 
the  irritation  and  pain  caused  in  some  places  and  at 
some  seasons  by  the  countless  swarms  of  those  insects, 
which  are  far  more  rapacious  than  in  temperate 
climates,  and  many  species  of  which  settle  in  the  human 
body  like  mosquitoes,  and  by  their  bites  draw  blood 
and  produce  festering  sores."  By  means  of  flies  the 
dreaded  ophthalmia  is  conveyed  from  one  person  to 
another  and  the  infection  spread.  Mention  is  made  in 
2  Kings  i.  2  of  Baal-::etiiib,  a  god  of  Ekron,  to  wliom 
Ahaziah  sent  for  an  oracle  concerning  the  result  of  his 
illness.  The  word  denotes  "  lord  of  flies ;  "  according 
to  some,  tile  god  was  reg.arded  as  the  averter  of  fly- 
swarms,  like  the  Zeus  diro^uTos  of  Elis ;  others  regard  the 
god  as  represented  in  the  form  of  a  fly,  as  Dagon  was 
in  that  of  a  fish.  The  idol  Myiodes  mentioned  by 
Pliny  {Nat.  Hist.,  xxix.  6)  is  in  favour,  perhaps,  of  this 
latter  opinion.  In  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  Jews 
altered  Baahebub  into  Baalzeboul — i.e.,  "  lord  of  the 
dweOing,"  and  applied  it  to  tlie  prince  of  the  devils. 
The  later  Rabbins  again  changed  Baalzeboul  into  Baal- 


zebel — i.e.,  "  lord  of  dung,"  to  express  "  in  the  most  in- 
tense form  their  abomination  of  idolatry."  It  is  quite 
probable  that  reference  may  be  intended  to  the  habits 
of  the  Coprophagi,  the  dung-feeding  scarabwi,  to  whicli 
the  Scarabwus  sacer,  or  sacred  beetle  of  Egypt,  belongs. 
This  species,  as  well  as  others  of  the  group,  incloses  its 
eggs  in  a  ball  of  excrement,  which  it  forms  by  rolluig 
the  substance  along  by  means  of  its  liiiid  legs ;  these 
balls  are  sometimes  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
Hebrew  word  zebel  does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
but  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  dung "  in  Talniudical 
writers;  Geseuius,  under  tlie  root  zdbal,  which  he  con- 
siders another  form  of  the  more  common  ddbal,  "  to  be 
round,"  translates  ze!)eZ  a,nA  zebul  "roiuid  or  globular 
dung,  such  as  that  of  goats  or  camels."  Hence  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  the  Phcenician  fly-god  may  have 
been  in  the  form  of  some  duug-roUing  scarabicus. 

The  plague  of  flies,  as  related  in  the  Book  of  Exodus- 
(viii.),  and  referred  to  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  45,  cv.  31,  probably 
denotes  flies  of  various  kinds,  common  flies,  gnats,  sand- 
flies, mosquitoes,  &c.  Tlie  Hebrew  word  'drub  is  ren- 
dered "  swarms  of  flies  "  in  our  version,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  suggest  a  better  translation. 

The  word  "gnat"  (Greek,  /cw^'wif')  occurs  only  in  Matt. 
xxiii.  21 :  "  Te  blind  guides,  which  strain  at  a  gnat  and 
swallow  a  camel."  The  proi)er  rendering  of  this  text  is 
"  strain  out  a  gnat  " — a  metaphor  taken  from  straining 
wine  so  as  to  get  rid  of  little  particles,  &c. ;  see  this 
more  fidly  under  article  "  Camel"'  (Bible  Educator, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  366).  Gnats  or  mosquitoes  are  most  irrita- 
ting pests  in  all  parts  of  the  East ;  they  are  nowher(* 
more  common  than  in  the  low-lying  marshy  lands  of 
Palestine  and  Egypt. 

AEACHNIDA. 

Of  the  Arachnida,  the  third  class  of  air-breathing 
Anthropoda,  mention  is  made  in  the  Bible  only  of  the 
scorpion  and  the  spider.  The  first-named  animal  is 
several  times  alluded  to.  "  Wlio  led  thee  through 
that  great  and  terrible  wilderness,  wherein  were  fiery 
serpents,  and  scorpions,  and  drought"  (Dent.  viii. 
15).  Scorpions  to  this  day  are  very  common  in  tlio 
wilderness  of  Sinai ;  no  less  than  five  distinct  species 
having  been  found  there.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  (ii.  6) 
compares  the  rebellious  house  of  Israel  to  scoi"pions. 
The  apostles  were  to  have  power  "  to  tread  on  serpents 
and  scorpions,"  and  nothing  was  to  hurt  them  (Luke  - 
x.  19).  In  the  Book  of  Revelation  (ix.  3,  10),  St. 
John  in  a  vision  sees  locusts  coming  out  of  the  smoko 
of  the  bottomless  pit,  which  "  had  tails  like  unto  scor- 
pions." The  pain  from  the  sting  is  especially  alluded 
to  in  verse  5  :  "  Their  torment  was  as  the  torment  of  a 
scorpion  when  he  striketh  a  man."  A  scorpion  for  an 
egg  (Luke  xi.  12)  was  probably  a  proverbial  expression; 
the  Greeks  used  to  say,  "  a  scorpion  for  a  perch." 

Tlie  sting  of  a  scorpion  inflicts  a  severe  wound,  into 
which  some  poisonous  fluid  is  discharged  by  the  small 
openings  at  the  extremity  of  tlio  tail.  These  creatures 
are  carnivorous  in  their  habits,  feeding  chiefly  on 
insects,  as  on  beetles  and   locusts,  spiders'    eggs,  &o. 
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The  claws,  like  those  of  a  lobster,  are  the  creature's 
palpi ;  the  number  of  eggs  varies  from  eight  to  twelve. 
Scorpions  live  in  the  hot  countries  of  both  hemispheres, 
conceaUug  themselves  under  stones ;  they  are  often 
found  amongst  ruins,  and  even  in  houses.  Tliey  can 
run  swiftly,  and  carry  their  tails  curved  over  their  backs. 
They  seize  their  prey  with  their  claw-like  palpi,  and 
pierce  their  victims  with  their  sting  before  eating  them. 
It  is  said  that  when  seized,  the  scorpion  will  sometimes, 
in  its  efforts  to  escape,  sting  itself  in  the  liead,  and  so 
cause  its  own  death.  Young  scorpions  are  at  first 
carried  on  their  parents'  backs;  during  this  time  the 
female  lies  concealed  in  her  retreat.  Scorpions  swarm 
in  every  part  of  Palestine.  "  It  is  always  necessary," 
says  Dr.  Tristram,  "  before  pitching  tents  to  turn  up 
every  stone,  however  small,  lest  a  scorpion  should  bo 
secreted,  as,  when  disturbed  or  roused  by  the  warmth 
of  the  camp,  these  troublesome  pests  will  strike  at 
and  sting  any  person  or  object  within  reach.  So 
numerous  arc  they,  that  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
country  every  tlurd  stone  is  sure  to  conceal  one. 
Eight  species  have  been  already  described  from  Pales- 
tine, and  wc  found  several  additional  kinds,  varying  in 
colour  and  in  size.  Tlie  largest  and  most  dangerous 
species  is  black,  and  about  six  inches  long  ;  others  are 
yellow,  striped  and  banded.  They  lie  dormant  during 
the  cold  weatlier,  but  are  very  easily  ai'oused  and  excited. 
....  The  sting  of  the  scorpion  is  very  painful,  much 
more  so  than  that  of  the  hornet,  and  our  muleteers 
■were  several  times  stung;  but  suction  and  the  applica- 
tion of  ammonia  and  sweet  oil  reduced  the  swelling  and 
pain  in  two  or  three  hours.  I  have  known  an  instance 
of  a  man  dying  from  the  eifects  of  a  scorpion  sting 
which  he  had  received  in  thi!  throat  when  leaning  against 
a  wall  in  which  the  creature  was  secreted  "  (Nat.  Hist. 
Bib.,  p.  303). 

The  scorpions  in  the  passage,  "  My  father  hath 
chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you  with 
scorpions"  (1  Kings  xii.  11),  must  signify  some  instru- 
ment of  scourging ;  probably  they  were  thongs  set 
with  sharp  iron  points  or  nails  resembling  the  scorpion's 
sting.  Tlie  Hebrew  word  for  a  scorpion  is  'akrdb. 
■which,  according  to  Gesenius,  is  a  blended  form  from 
'dJcar,  "to  wound,"  and  'dkcb,  "the  heel."  The  modern 
Arabic  name  for  a  scorpion  is  identical  with  the  Hebrew 
— "viz.,  'a.krab. 

SPIDER. 

Two  Hebrew  words — viz.,  'accdbish  and  semamith. 
are  rendered  by  "  spider  "  in  our  version.  In  Job  viii. 
14  it  is  said  of  the  ungodly  ("hypocrite,"  A.  V.),  "his 
hope  shall  be  cut  off,  and  his  liouse  shall  be  the  liousc 
of  an  'accahish.''  In  Isa.  lix.  5,  tlie  Jews  are  said  to 
hatch  adders'  ("  cockatrice,"  A.  V.)  eggs,  and  weave  tlie 
■web  of  the  \ifcdb!>s]i.  There  is  not  the  sliglitest  doubt 
that  'accdbish  signifies  a  spider  ;  the  modern  Arabic  is 
'ankabuf,  another  form  of  the  same  word.  In  both  of 
the  Scriptural  passages  allusion  is  made  to  the  fragile 
nature  of  tlie  spider's  web,  which  the  slightest  vio- 
lence will  rupture.  "  They  weave  spiders'  webs,  but 
their  webs   serve   not   for  clothing,   neither   can   men 


cover  themselves   with  their  works  "  (see  verse  0  of 
Isa.  lix.). 

There  is  some  doubt  about  the  other  Hebrew  word, 
semdvilth,  which  occurs  only  in  Prov.  xxx.  28.  "  The 
semdmith  taketh  liold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in  kings' 
palaces."  The  creature  is  mentioned  by  Agur  the  son 
ox  Jakeh  as  one  of  the  four  things  that  are  exceedingly 
clever,  though  they  be  little  upon  the  earth.  The 
LXX.  and  Vulgate  understand  some  species  of  li/ard, 
as  the  gecko,  and  the  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favour  of 
this  interpretation.  (See  the  article  on  "  Lizards,"  Vol. 
IV.,  p.  59.) 

LEECHES  AND  -WOEMS. 
Of  the  sub-kingdom  Vermes,  Biblical  notices  of  the 
horseleech  and  worm  only  occur.  The  former  is  men- 
tioned only  in  Prov.  xxx.  15 :  "  The  horseleach  hath 
two  daughters,  crying.  Give,  give."  The  Hebrew  word 
'aluhdh,  from  'alak,  "  to  suck,"  is  taken  botli  by  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate  to  denote  "  a  leech,"  though  many 
modern  scholars  understand  by  it  some  vampire-liko 
monster,  which  was  supposed  to  drain  men  of  their 
life-))lood,  like  the  ghoul  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  They 
compare  the  'alukdh  with  the  lilith  of  Isaiah  ("  screech- 
owl,"  A.  v.),  that  frequented  ruined  places  and  carried 
off  children  at  night  (Isa.  xxxiv.  14).  That  a  belief  in 
such  spectres  was  held  by  the  Jews  is  not  denied,  and 
is  attested  indeed  by  the  Targum  on  Ps.  xii.  8,  which 
says,  "  The  wicked  go  round  about  as  the  aluhah  that 
drinks  the  blood  of  men."  But  the  ordinary  rendering 
gives  very  good  sense,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  dissent 
from  it.  The  expression  of  "  the  two  daughters,  crjing, 
Give,  give,"  accurately  describes  the  bloodthirsty  pro- 
perties of  some  of  the  leeches ;  and  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  mention,  in  favour  of  the  rendering  of  our  ver- 
sion, that  the  Arabs  to  this  day  designate  a  leech  of  the 
Nile  (Limnatis  Nilotica)  by  the  term  'alak. 

The  horseleech  (Hcemopis  sangmsuga)  is  common  in 
the  stagnant  waters  of  Palestine.  It  has  small  teeth, 
and  cannot  pierce  the  skin ;  but  when  it  gets  into  the 
mouth  or  nostrds  of  cattle  or  horses  as  they  druik,  it  is 
productive  of  serious  mischief,  causing  much  pain  and 
loss  of  blood;  so  tenaciously  do  these  bloodsuckers 
cliug  that  they  are  often  nearly  torn  asunder  by  eff'orts 
made  to  extract  them.  The  leech  of  commerce,  or  tlie 
medicinal  leech,  once  common  enough  in  this  country, 
but  now  rarely  seen,  is  still  more  abundant  in  Palestine 
than  the  horseleech.  Other  genera  of  discophorous 
annelids  belonging  to  the  leech  family,  such  as  Trochelia 
and  Bdelia,  ai-e  common  in  the  waters  of  Syria. 

Wm-in. — Three  Hebrew  words  are  rendered  "  worm  " 
in  our  version — sds,  rimmdh,  and  iole'ah.  The  first- 
named  term  probably  denotes  the  larva  of  the  clothes 
moth  ;  it  occurs  in  Isa.  li.  8.  "  The  moth  shall  eat  them 
up  like  a  garment,  and  the  sds  (worm)  sluill  eat  them 
like  wool."  The  manna  that  the  Israelites  kept  till  the 
morning  of  a  week-day  "  bred  worms  (tohiini)  and 
stank  ; ''  but  there  was  no  ritnmdii  (worm)  in  the  mauna 
gathered  the  night  before  the  Sabbath  and  kept  over  it. 
Job  says,  "  My  flesh  is  clothed  with  rimmdh"  (vii.  5;  see 
also  xvii.   14).     The  familiar  passage  in  Job   xix.  26, 
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"  Though  after  my  skiu  worms  destroy  this  body,"  has 
no  mention  of  worms  in  the  original  Hebrew.  The 
■word  rimindh  is  derived  by  Gesenius  from  a  root  meau- 
ino-  "to  be  putrid,"  and  would  thus  stand  for  various 
kinds  of  maggots  and  insect  larvse  that  feed  on  decayed 
vegetable  or  animal  matter.  The  other  word,  toU'dh 
or  tolacdh,  appears  also  to  be  used  for  some  larva  de- 
structive to  the  vine,  possibly  that  of  the  Tortrix 
vitisana — "  Thou  shalt  plant  vineyards,  .  .  .  but  shalt 
not  gather  the  grapes,  for  the  tuldath  shall  eat  them" 
(Dent,  xxviii.  30) — or  to  the  larvae  of  the  two-winged 
meat-flies,  which  would  feed  on  the  dead  bodies  of  those 
slain  in  battle  (Isa.  kvi.  2i  ;  see  also  Job  xvii.  14 ;  xxiv. 
20;  xxi.  26  ;  vii.  5).  As  a  symbol  of  that  which  is  vile 
and  despicable,  the  worm  occurs  in  Ps.  xxii.  6  ;  Isa.  xli. 
14 :  as  a  figure  to  express  the  stings  of  a  guilty  con- 
science in  another  world,  the  worm  is  used  by  our  Lord, 
"  Their  worm  shall  not  die  "  (Mark  ix.  44,  &c.). 

Herod  Agrippa's  death  was  caused  by  worms  of  some 
kind  (Acts  xii.  23).  "  He  was  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave 
up  the  ghost."  What  kind  it  was  that  caused  his  death 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  say. 

Several  kinds  of  earth-worm  (Lumhricus)  are  found 
in  Palestine,  api>arently  similar  to  those  of  this  country. 


Myriapoda  and  Scolopendrce  are  extremely  common; 
they  are  eagerly  devoured  by  the  birds. 

ANTHOZOA. 

The  class  Anthozoa  is  represented  in  Scripture  by  the 
coral.  The  Hebrew  word  rdmolh  ctymologically  means 
"  that  which  grows  upward,"  and  is  with  good  retison 
understood  to  mean  "  coral."  '"  No  mention  shall  be 
made  of  coral,  .  .  .  for  the  price  of  wisdom  is  above 
rubies"  (Job  xxviii.  18).  "Syria  was  thy  merchant; 
.  .  .  they  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with  emeralds  and  coral " 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  16).  Tlio  coral  brought  to  Tyro  by  the 
Syrians  would  have  been  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  is 
most  valuable,  although  good  c«ral  is  obtained  from  the 
Mediterranean  also.  The  coral  is  broken  off  from  the 
rocks  to  which  it  is  fixed  by  long  hooked  poles,  and  then 
drawn  out.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Hebrew  word 
rendered  "price"  in  verse  18  of  Job  xxviii.  literally 
means  "  a  drawing  out  " — "  The  drawing  out  of  wisdom 
is  above  the  drawing  out  of  coral."  The  red  coral  of 
commerce  (Coralliuin  ruhrum)  is  composed  of  a  large 
quantity  of  calcareous  matter  mixed  with  homy  matter. 
It  is  the  product  of  multitudes  of  little  creatures  of 
microscopic  size  called  polypes  or  zoophytes. 
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)  OME  who  read  these  lines  may  bo  tempted 
to  express  a  certain  degree  of  surprise. 
Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Europeans  and  of  Englishmen 
with  modern  associations,  they  may  be  inclined  to  ask 
why  the  same  truths  could  not  have  been  taught  by 
straightforward  dogmatic  assertions ;  why  those  wrap- 
pings of  symbolical  poeti-y,  these  strange  and  passionate 
riddles,  have  been  adopted  ? 

If  a  great  master  in  music  were  about  to  play  upon 
an  organ,  few  sciolists  would  have  the  pedantic  inso- 
lence to  instruct  liim  upon  the  mode  of  his  performance. 
Who  are  wo  that  we  should  venture  to  dictate  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  how  Ho  may  best  utter  the  music  of  his 
meaning  ?  Wo  can  easily  understand  that  truth  finds 
access  to  diiferent  minds  in  different  shapes.  The  acted 
parables  of  our  Lord,  the  symbols  whieli  Ho  employed, 
were  perhaps  more  eloquent  to  many  who  saw  them 
than  His  spoken  parables.  To  not  a  few,  the  evergreens 
that>  cover  the  churcli  walls  at  Christmas  are  dim  yet 
real  tokens  and  pledges  of  the  new  life  which  Christ 
brought  with  Him.  To  some  pious  peoi)le,  the  harpers 
of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  foundations  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  convey  more  than  all  articidate  meaning. 
There  are  those  whose  affections  may  bo  gained,  and  to 
whom  God's  Word  may  be  made  more  pleasant,  by  the 
symbolism  of  this  sweet  Idyll.  It  will  be  observed 
that  many  of  the  objects  to  which  the  Bride  and  the 
95 — VOL.  rv. 


Si>ouse  are  likened,  are  such  as  no  poet  would  ever 
select  for  pictorial  effect  or  natural  verisimilitude.  And 
thus  we  are  invited  to  read  them  from  another  point  of 
view.  Tluis,  in  one  passage,  whose  effect  is  marred  by 
the  unfortunate  difficulty  of  finding  an  equivalent  for 
the  Hebrew  meim,  "his  belly  is  as  bright  ivory  over- 
laid with  sapphires  "  (v.  14).  There  may  be  some  to 
whom  the  ivory,  the  most  precious  of  animal  products, 
and  the  sapphire,  the  Scriptural  symbol  of  the  visible 
heaven,  may  give  an  exquisitely  delightful  conception 
of  tlie  union  of  all  that  is  be^  in  earth  and  heaven,  and 
so  of  the  highest  humanity  and  truest  Deity.  Or  again, 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  there  is  no  single  proper 
name  in  Solomon's  Song  which  is  not  significant,'  and 
meant  to  be  such,  a  pregnant  hint  of  the  true  principle 
of  interpretation.  For  instance,  the  eyes  of  tlio  Bride 
are  .said  to  be  like  the  pools  in  Heshbon.  As  the  word 
Heshbon  points  to  meditation,  this  view  of  the  Church 
as  a  creature  with  clear,  large,  deep,  limpid,  meditative 
eyes,  the  mirror  of  the  heaven  by  day  and  night,"  may  be 
more  impi-essive  and  touching  than  the  bare  .statement 
that  the  Church  is  given  to  pr.iyer  and  meditation,  and 
relies  upon  heavenly  teaching. 


'  SolomOD,  Sbulamite,  En-gedi,  Tirz.ih,  Arami-Dadib,  Batb- 
rabbim,  Baal-bamon.  See  Bisbop  of  Lincoln's  Note  on  Cant, 
vii.  4, 

-  "  Tbe  eyes  large,  clear,  brigbt,  untroubled  (as  neitber  mud 
blackens,  nor  wind  stirs  tbese  waters),  quiet,  and  modest"  (seo 
autborities  in  Poole,  Saiiop.  Crit.  ii.  2,03.3). 
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And  in  a  book  of  the  marvellous  power  and  compass 
of  Scripture,  we  are  not  surprised  to  fisd  passages 
which  suit  Christ  aud  His  Church.  One  in  especial  we 
may  notice,  because  two  hints  as  to  its  hidden  meaning 
are  given  us  in  the  Apocalypse  (comp.  Cant.  v.  2 — 8 
with  Rev.  iii.  20;  xvi.  15). 

Does  not  our  Lord  Himself  more  than  liint  to  us  that 
wo  have  here  a  symbolic  prophecy  of  the  days  of  tlio 
Church's  declension  ?  The  Divine  Spouse  pities  His 
Betrothed.  The  clouds  gather,  aud  the  raiu  beats  ui^on 
the  earth ;  but  from  the  stormless  shore,  tlu-ough  the 
cold  and  rain,  He  comes,  and  says,  in  that  piercing- 
voice,  which  is  yet  so  tender,  "  Open  to  Me." 

He  has  come  in  His  love,  but  "  He  cometh  as  a  tliief ." 
She  has  not  "watched  and  kept  her  raimeut."  "I  have 
put  off  my  coat ;  how  shall  I  put  it  on  ?  I  have  washed 
my  feet;  how  shall  I  defile  them.'"  As  if  any  feet 
could  be  defiled  by  moving  towards  Him!  The  days 
are  past,  when  Christ's  sweet  voice  was  a-s  music  to  her, 
of  which  she  could  say,  "  I  have  followed  it,  or  it  hath 
led  mo  rather."^  But  then,  "  My  beloved  put  in  his 
hand  by  the  hole  of  the  door."  A  hand  put  in.  Why 
that  emotion,  that  sorrow  ?  What  if  it  were  known  to 
her  by  some  mai'k,  perhaps  pierced  and  wounded  for 
her  ?  At  that  moment  the  fountains  are  opened,  and 
drops  of  i^enitence,  at  once  sweet  aud  bitter,  fall  upon 
the  lock  that  had  been  bolted  against  Him.  So  she 
goes  forth,  seeking  Him  and  finding  Him  not  for  a 
wliile.  Yet,  when  she  is  outcast,  panting  and  wounded 
for  His  sake,  her  beauty  is  fairest  in  His  eyes. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  such  explanations  in 
detail,  we  are  amply  justified  in  finding  (as  lias  been 
beautifully  said)  "  in  this  noble  and  gentlo  history 
shadows  of  the  emotion  of  the  highest  love,  of  the 
infinite  condescension  of  the  Incarnation.''^  And  here 
is  one  great  use  of  the  book.  It  is  "intended  to  be 
an  antidote  against  coldness  in  religion;  agaiust  the 
religion  which  (as  Bishop  Butler  comiilained)  is  so  very 
moderate,  and  very  reasonable,  that  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  heart  and  affections.  The  world  sweeps  by 
with  seductive  songs ;  the  very  flowers  of  wliich  they 
toll  are  laden  with  associations — 

"  The  lilies  aud  languors  of  virtue. 
The  roses  and  raptures  of  vice." 

What  if  wo  could  say,  passionately  clinging  to  purer 
pleasures .'' — "  I  am  my  beloved's,  and  my  beloved  is 
mine  :  he  feodeth  among  lilies  "  (Cant.  vi.  3). 

There  was  a  patient  tormented  with  an  undefinable 
misery,  aud  a  perpetual  restlessness,  whom  his  pliysician 
ad\'ised  to  think  at  night  of  something  vast,  quiet,  and 
beautiful.  He  thought  that  he  would  occupy  himself 
with  the  idea  of  God,  aud  in  so  doing  he  found  rest 
both  to  body  and  soul.  In  tliis  Divine  book  (strangely 
pathetic  as  so  much  of  it  is,  with  the  exquisite  pathos 
latent  in  the  love  of  all  finite  natures"),  may  we  not  find 
such  a  conception  of  Christ  as  will  give  us  iierfect 
peace  P     It  lias  boea  well  said  by  certain  old  wi-iters, 

1  Shakespeare,  Tcmpcsl. 

-  Mr.  Kingsbury  in  the  Spealer^s  Commentary. 


"  The  Jews  did  not  allow  any  younger  than  thirty  years 
to  read  this  book.  Better  if  they  had  measured  the 
fitness  by  grace  rather  than  years.  Let  the  reader  of 
it  be  sober  and  pure,  humble  and  teachable,  not  fixed  on 
earthly  things.  Let  liim  be  well  read  iu  all  Scripture, 
especially  Psalms  and  Canticles ;  endued  with  an  ex- 
perimental knowledge  of  God's  dealings  with  his  heart, 
and  that  of  others ;  having  the  gi'ace  of  God  quick  aud 
living  in  him,  communing  much  with  the  Spouse  in 
prayer;  having  experience  of  the  sweetness  of  Divine 
love.  Vainly  does  the  unloving  draw  near  to  read  the 
Song  of  Songs;  a  cold  heart  cannot  bear  those  words  of 
fire.  The  language  of  love  is  barbarous  to  him  who 
loveth  not."  •* 

III.  The  history  of  the  rationalistic  interpretation  of 
the  Canticles,  from  Theodore  of  Mopsuesta  downwards, 
has  been  di-awu  briefly  aud  clearly  by  M.  Renan. 
Sebastian  Castabon  pronounced  it  to  be  an  improper 
book.  After  the  lapse  of  a  century,  Grotius  and  Leclerc 
took  something  of  the  same  position ;  the  first  awk- 
wardly, and  with  hesitation ;  the  last  with  some  degTee 
of  decision.  Meanwhile,  Vatablas,  Bossuet,  aud  Bishop 
Lowth,  in  different  sections  of  the  Chi'istian  Church, 
were  shaping  out  the  old  theory  of  Aben  Ezra,  that 
there  are  two  senses,  one  natural,  the  other  mystic  and 
spiritual,  and  both  to  be  maintained.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  the  new  school  of  Biblical  exegesis 
iu  Germany  attempted  to  uproot  completely  every 
sense  but  the  most  coarsely  literal.  Semler  and  J.  D. 
Michaelis  interpreted  it  literall)'.  Herder  maintained 
that  the  book  was  not  mystic,  and  scarcely  refrained 
from  drawing  the  conclusion  that  it  was  immoral.  In 
1771  Jacolii  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  exposition  of  the 
Song  of  Songs.  He  took  up  some  hints  thrown  out 
by  the  reverent  and  exquisite  genius  of  Bossuet,  and 
pressed  them  to  very  different  conclusions  from  those 
of  the  gifted  and  pious  prelate.  He  maintained  that 
the  piece  was  a  drama,  and  its  subject  '•  the  victory  of 
faithful  lovers ;  "  tliat  the  heroine  was  a  villager  un- 
wittingly entrapped  into  his  court  by  a  sensual  king'. 
Wliile  Herder,  Doederlein,  Eichhoru.  and  Do  Wctte 
looked  upon  the  book  as  a  collection  of  detached  love- 
songs,  Umbreit,  Ewald,  Hitzig,  aud  in  Holland  and 
France  Reville,  and  Renan,  liave  carried  the  ultra-' 
dramatic  tlicory  to  its  last  degree  of  elaboration. 

It  will  not  bo  expected  that  we  should  here  reproduce 
the  list  of  dramatis  ^jersonce,  and  the  contents  of  the 
Acts,  which  have  been  di-awn  out  by  M.  Renan,  like 
a  Parisian  Vaudeville.  The  following  analysis  will 
sufiiciently  indicate  the  tliooiy : — 


Act  I. 
Act  II.  . 
Act  III.  . 
Act  IV.  . 
Act  V.  . 
Epilogue  . 


chapter  i.  2  to  ii.  7. 
chapter  ii.  8  to  iii.  5. 
chapter  iii.  G  to  v.  1. 
chapter  v.  2  to  vi.  3. 
chapter  vi.  4  to  viii.  7. . 
chapter  viii.  S  to  viii.  14. 


But   to   this   scheme  there   arc   several  insuperable 
objections,  even  from  the  position  of  those  who  attach 

^  Del    Eio,  Durham,    Sanctius,  and    St.   Bernard,   quoted   in 
Poole's  S'jnopsis  Crit.  ii.  1,967. 
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no  weight  to  the  arguments  which  we  liave  produced 
from  Scripture. 

1.  The  piece  can  only  he  put  into  this  shape  by 
arbitrary  transpositions,  and  the  most  enormous  drafts 
npou  the  imagination.  The  clirouological  order  of 
action  is  almost  inverted.  In  the  first  chapter  the  girl 
is  supposed  to  enter  the  seraglio  of  Solomon ,  but  it  is 
only  in  the  third  chapter  that  she  comes  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  first  time ;  whUe  in  the  sixth  chapter  she  is 
carried  away  finally  by  the  chariots  of  Solomon ;  and 
the  eighth  chapter  obstinately  refuses  to  fit  into  the 
frame  at  all.  Indeed,  M.  Renau  himself  seems  to 
admit  that  he  can  make  nothing  of  the  whole  passage 
from  vi.  II  to  vii.  12. 

2.  It  is  quite  certain  that  there  was  no  trace  of  a 
theatre  or  theatrical  representations  at  Jerusalem  before 
Herod.  Indeed,  the  Book  of  the  Maccabees  and  Jose  ■ 
phus  prove  that  the  erection  of  a  tlieatre  by  Herod 
gave  the  deepest  offence  to  Jewish  prejudices.'  And  it 
is  quite  idle  to  talk  of  representing  in  private  families  a 
piece  which  woidd  have  required,  according  to  the 
critics,  the  following  personages : — 

The  Shiilamite. 

Tbe  Shepherd. 

Solomon. 

Brothers  of  the  Shulamite. 

Many  women  of  the  harem. 

Men  of  Jerusalem. 

Solomon's  suite. 

Wedding  companions  of  Shephercl. 

Choir. 

Sage  to  speak  Moral  aud  Epilogue. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that,  according  to  the  most 
competent  writers,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Hebrew  of 
the  Song  of  Songs  inconsistent  with  a  date  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Solomon.  The  alleged  Chaldiusms,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Book  of  Ruth,  may  be  a  touch  of  pro- 
vincial or  popular  language.  Of  the  words  attriljuted  to 
Grecian  or  Persian  origin,  one  only  is  worthy  of  notice 
— the  word  ijaradise."  But  the  occurrence  of  one  word 
is  a  slender  basis  upon  which  to  bnild  a  theory.^ 

As  to  the  internal  evidence  for  Solomon's  authorship, 

1  2  Mace.  IT.  11,  sqq.,  22,  sqq. ;  Josephus,  Antuiidties,  xv.  8,  §  1 ; 
De  B,  Jiid.  i.  21,  §  8  {quoted  hy  Renau,  Sixidts  sur  la  Cantiqvie, 
p.  81). 

-  VjyB  {Cant.  iv.  13).  The  word  is  not  preserved  in  old  Persi.an. 
Fuerst  refers  to  the  Zend  'pa'mliUm,  tbe  Armenian  imfdcz,  the 
Sanskrit  parn(Jt\a  {Lexicon,  p.  1,150). 

3  Au  argument  upon  which  much  stress  has  heen  Laid  is,  that 
"the  allegorical  representation  of  Israel  under  the  image  of  a 
virgin  was  not  sufficiently  common  iu  the  age  of  Solomon  ;  that 
the  image  is  but  seldom  used  by  tbe  prophets  until  after  Amos 
(v.  2) ;  aud  that  only  after  Isaiah  did  the  personification  of  Israel, 
Judah,  Sion,  Jerusalem  as  ns  {daughter),  n'rinil  {a  virgin),  become 
stereotyped  in  popular  usage.  But  in  addition  to  the  palmary 
passages  (Esod.  xs.  5;  xxxiv.  14)  quoted  above,  the  germ  may 
be  traced  in  the  following  tests  : — Exod.  xxxiv.  15,  IG  ;  Lev.  xs.  5, 
G ;  xvii.  7  ;  Numb.  xiv.  .3-"i  (where  idolatry  is  spoken  of  as  whox*e- 
dom)  ;  Dent,  xxxii.  16,  21,  where  even  the  cold  and  unimaginative 
Vitringa  writes :  "  A  metaphor  plainly  taken  from  a  husband 
who,  when  he  sees  himself  spurned  by  a  wife  indulging  in  unworthy 
alFection,  and  hence  in  anger  to  retaliate  and  move  her  to  jealousy, 
openly  transfers  his  love  to  another,  aud  perhaps  more  ignoble 
woman."  In  Deut.  xxxiii,  12,  Benjamin  is  called  niD' 1^1^  {beloved 
of  the  Lord).  Nay,  Solomon  himself  is  called  n'Tl\  2  Sam.  xii, 
2i,  25  (see  also  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Josiah,  2  Kiu:,'S  xxii.  1). 
No  doubt  the  symbolic  representation  is  infinitely  fuller  and  more 
definite  after  Solomi>^  (see  Jer.  xxxi.  33)  j  but  that  only  proves  that 


wo  should  notice  the  pleasure  in  grandeur,  the  pas- 
sionate feeling  for  nature,  the  taste  for  beautiful  and 
gorgeoits  objects  in  art,  the  indications  of  acquaintance 
with  natural  history.  He  who  "  spake  three  thousand 
proverbs,  and  whose  songs  were  a  thousand  and  five," 
.spake  also,  and  apparently  in  these  proverbs  and  songs, 
"  of  trees,  from  the  cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even 
unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  widl :  he  spake 
also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and 
of  fishes"  (1  Kings  iv.  31 — 33).  Heugstenberg  remarks 
that  in  this  brief  poem  myrrh  is  as  frequently  mentioned 
as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament.  Apple-trees 
and  apples  are  spoken  of  in  Cant.  ii.  3,  5  ;  vii.  9 ;  viii.  6  ; 
in  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  twice  only.  Lebanon 
aud  its  glorious  cedars  are  constantly  before  his  fancy 
(i.  17;  ii.  13;  iii.  9;  iv.  8,  11,  15;  vii.  5  ;  \m.  9).  For 
other  trees,  plants,  and  flowers,  see  i.  17 ;  vii.  7 ;  ii.  2 ; 
i.  12,  U;  vii.  8,  12,  13;  iv.  13,  14.  For  beasts  aud 
birds,  i.  9;  i.  7,  8;  iv.  1,  2;  ii.  7,  9,  12,  14,  15,  17;  iii. 
5 ;  viii.  14 ;  iv.  8.  For  gorgeous  gems,  furniture, 
adornments,  and  buildings,  i.  5,  10,  11,  17;  iii.  10,  11; 
V.  14,  15  ;  vii.  2,  5 ;  viii.  9  (compare,  for  similar  indica- 
tions of  taste  and  feeling,  Eceles.  ii.  4 — 8 ;  x.  7,  II ;  xii. 
4,  5,  6 ;  Prov.  ix.  1 ;  xxiv.  30,  31 ,  the  exquisite  little 
pastoral,  xxvii.  24 — 27;  xxx.  19,  24 — 31).  "Let  any 
one,"  says  Kleuker,  "  compare  the  accoimts  of  Solomon's 
passionate  love  in  the  historical  books,  tlie  taste  for 
nature  aud  magnificence  displayed  in  all  his  delineations 
of  it,  and  of  which  ample  erideuce  is  given  iu  his  other 
writings,  and  it  will  bo  difficult  even  to  conceive  that 
any  otfcer  than  he  wrote  the  Song  of  Songs." 

To  those  who  are  inclined  to  agi-ee  with  our  interpre- 
tation of  this  Divine  song,  we  desire  to  point  out  a  far 
profounder  likeness  in  substance  between  the  Books  of 
Proverbs  ivud  Canticles.  The  English  word  proverh  is 
hardly  an  adequate  rendering  of  '"?'?  (mashal ) ;  jiroperly 
it  is  a  comparison  or  similitude  ;  hence  any  symbolical 
discoui-se,  or,  as  the  Latin  translator  has  rendered  it, 
the  Parables  of  Solomon,  discourses  which,  as  Jerome 
says,  have  one  thiug  on  the  surface,  another  iu  their 
depths.^  Thus,  as  to  the  three  shapes  which  occupy  so 
much  of  the  book.  Wisdom,  the  Strange  Woman,  and 
the  Virtuous  Woman,  it  may  bo  said,  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  mysticising  away  a  fine  moral  lesson, 
that  behind  the  veil  of  the  mashal  there  is  something 
more.  We  may  venture  to  think  that  St.  Augustine  was 
not  altogether  wi-oug  when  be  wrote  that  in  Proverbs 
Solomon  is  found  to  have  proi^hesied  of  Christ  and  ot 
the  Church.  The  words  of  Agur  (that  siguificant  name), 
in  the  30th  chapter,  have  something  more  in  them  than 
meets  the  eye.  They  rise  out  of  the  region  of  clemeu- 
tary  natural  history.  The  emphatic  language  of  the 
first  verse,  "  even  the  Prophecy,"  necessitates  a  prof  ouud 

the  idea  was  developed  and  given  currency  to  by  him.  The  fact 
tiiat  so  many  prophets  use  the  image  of  the  conjugal  relation  pre- 
supposes that  it  was  clearly  in  tbe  circle  of  popular  sacred  ideas. 
Hosea  implies  tbe  Song  of  Solomon  as  certainly  as  some  hymns 
popular  in  English  Protestant  Noucouformist  communities  imply 
tbe  Piljrim's  Pmjrcss  (see  Heugstenberg,  Pioini;.  to  tkii  Sony  of 
Solomon). 
■>  "  A^ud  iu  medulla  habeutcs,  aliud  in  superficie  poUicertes." 
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interpretation.  "  The  prophecy"  is  utorr  [hammassd), 
that  is,  pi'operly,  burden,  hence  revelation  or  Divine 
oracle.  To  those  who  receive  the  two  books  in  this 
distinctively  Christian  acceptation,  there  is  an  over- 
whelming con\'ictiou  of  unity  of  thought  and  spiritual 
characteristic  in  the  enigmatical  representation  common 
to  botli. 

Among  the  principal  works  or  expositions  on  the 
Canticles  may  bo  named  Athanasius ;  St.  Bernard,  In 
•  Cantica,  Sermones  Ixxxvi.  (this  exposition  does  not  go 
("oeyond  iii.  22 ;  it  is,  of  course,  defieieut  in  critical 
itact  and  insight,  but  abounds  with  exquisite  touches); 

'Cornelius   a   Lapido,    Comment.,  tom.  ini.   429,    C1.5 ; 

-Matthew   Henry   (curiously   like   the  groat  Jesuit   in 

•  thought  and  tone);  Bossuet;  Lowth  ;  Hengsteuberg 
•{Prolegomena  to  Song  of  Solomon,  translated  in  Com- 

^Mentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  Clark,  Edinburgh,  pp.  272 — 

.  305);  Ginsburg;  Thrupp,  1862  ;  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Hohj 
Bible,  iv.  120,  sqq. ;  and  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Kingsbury's 
most  interesting  contribution  to  the  Speaker's  Com- 
mentary, vol.  iv.     The  vvliole  history  of  the  rationalistic 

J  interpretation  will  be  found  in  Ernest  Renan,  La  Can- 
tiqiie  des  Cantiques  (Paris,  1869). 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  quote,  in  conclusion,  some 
'wise  sentences  from  the  repertory  of  the  thoughtful 
Christianity  of  a  past  age,  to  be   found   in   Poole's 

■Synopsis: — 

"We  come  to  the  foUowiug   conclusions:    (1.)  We 

■should  read  the  Canticles  as  a  part  of  Scriptme,  which, 
•though  obscure,  has  a  tendency,  when  read  rightly,  to 
affect  man  for  good,  and  soothe  and  delight  his  spirit. 
.  .  .  (3.)  The  doctrines  which  are  contained  in  this 
■book  are  the  selfsame  plain  spiritual  verities  which  are 
found  in  other  Scriptures.  This  we  say,  lest  when  any 
shall  have  heard  the  doctrines  of  faith,,  repentance,  &c., 
brought  out  in  the  exposition  of  those  images,  he  may 
think  them  unsuitable  to  such.  But  we  prove  that 
such  doctrines  are  deduciblo  from  the  Canticles  by  the 
following  solid  arguments  : — 


"  (a)  They  agree  vrith  the  whole  scope  of  the  Canticles, 
which  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  whole  scope  of  the 
Bible,  namely,  to  sliow  the  love  of  God,  and  the  duty 
of  the  Church. 

"  (6)  Precisely  the  same  images — the  vineyard,  the 
marriage,  &c. — are  to  be  found  in  very  many  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  (see  Isa.  v.  1,  2;  Jer.  iii.  1;  Hosoa, 
passim;  St.  Matt.  xxii.  2,  &c.),  suggest  to  us  just  the 
same  doctrines,  and  have  the  same  use,  scope,  and  object 
as  the  present  book. 

"(c)  The  same  doctrines  are  in  Ps.  xlv.,  of  which  the 
tone,  coloui'ing,  style,  and  application  are  of  a  piece 
with  Solomon's  Song. 

"  (d)  Doctrines  precisely  similar  may  be  gathered  by 
collating  parallel  passages  from  other  Scriptures.  Thus, 
if  we  compare  the  description  of  Christ,  Cant.  v.  10,  Ac, 
with  that  of  Rev.  i.  13,  sqq.,  we  may  perceive  a  great 
likeness,  notably  in  what  is  said  of  the  feet  and  face. 
But  it  is  certain  that  that  description,  Rev.  i.  13,  sig- 
nifios  the  various  perfections  of  Christ,  His  omni- 
science by  the  eye ;  His  justice  by  the  feet  that  walk 
aright ;  His  omnijiotence  by  the  arm,  which  is  brought 
out  fully  in  Rev.  ii.  and  iii.  Why  sliould  not  the  same 
Spirit  who  prompted  the  one  passage  have  prompted 
the  other  also  ? 

"  But  many  objections  occur  : — 

"  1.  If  such  doctrines  are  to  be  taught,  why  are 
they  taught  figuratively  ?  Answer  :  Who  are  you,  to 
teach  the  Holy  Spirit  how  to  declare  His  mind  and 
meaning  ? 

"2.  Objection:  Such  doctrines  are  too  Evangelical, 
and  do  not  smt  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Solomon  knew  such  doctrines,  or  had  any 
intention  of  teaching  them  here.  Answer :  The  ques- 
tion is  not  about  Solomon's  meaning,  but  that  of  the 
Spirit  of  God."' 


Poole,  Si/iiop.  Crit.  ii.,  1,967. 
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^HB  Willow  family  (Salicinea;)  is  repre- 
sented in  Palestine,  as  with  us,  by  species 
of  poplar  and  willow,  which  find  their 
favourite  localities  beside  the  water- 
Our  two  British  poplars  are  found  also  in 
along  with  two  or  throe  other  species.  It 
has  been  thought  that  the  hcenim,  (d'njj)  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  translated  in  our  English  Bible  "  inulborry- 
treos,"  wore  poplars.  The  word  occurs  only  in  tlie 
narrative  of  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Philistines  on 
the  occasion  of  their  second  invasion  of  Israel,  after 
David  was  anointed  king.  They  had  spread  them- 
selves over  the  valley  of  Rephaim;  and  God,  in  answer 


to  David's  inquiry,  said,  "  Then  shalt  not  go  up ;  but 
fetch  a  compass  behind  them,  and  come  upon  them 
over  against  the  mulberry-trees.  And  let  it  be,  when 
thou  hearest  the  sound  of  a  going  in  the  tops  of  the 
mnlbcrry-trees,  that  then  thou  shalt  bestir  thyself" 
(2  Sam.  v.  23,  2-1').  The  Scptuagint  rendered  the  word 
by  &-KL01,  "  pear-trees  ; "  and  this  interpretation  has  been 
accepted  by  Roscnmiillor  and  others.  Celsius  proposes 
the  gum-bearing  ^-l/in/ri'.*;  but  this  must  be  excluded, 
as  it  is  not  a  native  of  Palestine.  The  Jewish  Rabbis, 
followed  by  our  translators,  understand  it  to  mean  the 
mulberry-trees.  Dr.  Royle  has  suggested  that  it  may 
1)0  the  aspen,  for  wliich  he  finds  an  Arabic  name,  haca. 
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uot  unlike  the  Hebrew.  This  tree  is  noted  for  the 
ease  with  which  its  leaves,  borne  on  \oug  flattened 
stalks,  are  moved  by  the  slighte.st  wind. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  white  poplar  is 
referred  to  uuder  the  name  libneli  (^??'?),  which  occurs 
twice  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  Jacob's  experiments 
with  Labau's  flocks  he  employed  peeled  rods  of  green 
popkr,  hazel,  and  chestnut-trees  (Gen.  xxx.  37).  It 
was  one  of  the  trees  under  which  idolatrous  Israel 
sacrificed  :  "  Under  oaks  and  poplars  and  elms,  because 
the  shadow  thereof  is  good  "  (Hos.  iv.  13).  The  wliite- 
flowered  storax-tree  is  tliought  by  some  to  be  the 
libiieh ;  but  as  this  was  only  a  bush,  it  could  not  be 
ranked  with  the  oak,  as  a  tree  whose  umbrageous 
cro^vu  could  afford  shelter  to  the  priest  while  sacri- 
ficing. The  etymology  of  the  word  suggests  that  the 
tree  was  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  justifies  the  appli- 
cation of  the  name  to  the  downy-leaved  poplar.  Our 
own  Populus  alba,  Linn.,  may  be  the  plant  of  the 
uplands  rofeiTcd  to  by  Hosea ;  while  the  allied  P. 
eiiphratica,  Dene,  would  be  abundant  in  the  locality 
where  Jacob  was  tending  Labau's  flocks. 

The  branches  of  the  willow  were  employed  b}'  the 
Israelites  in  the  construction  of  the  booths  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  (Lev.  xxiii.  40).  In  the  description  of 
behemoth  this  tree  is  specified  as  one  which  gave  him 
shade  :  "  The  shady  trees  cover  him  with  their  shadow; 
the  willows  of  the  brook  compass  him  about  "  (Job.  xl. 
22).  The  prosperity  of  Israel,  wheu  the  Lord  shall  pour 
out  His  blessing,  is  likened  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
"  willows  by  the  water-courses  "  (Isa.  xliv.  4).  The  only 
other  reference  to  this  tree — for  the  "  brook  of  the 
wUlows  "  (Isa.  XV.  7)  is  obviously  the  name  of  a  jilace — is 
in  that  psalm  sung  by  the  Israelites  after  the  captivity,  in 
which,  witli  unsuqiassed  power  and  pathos,  the  picture 
of  their  misery  is  drawn  :  "  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 
there  we  sat  down,  yea,  wo  wept,  when  we  remembered 
Zion.  We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows  in  the 
midst  thereof  "  (Ps.  cxxxWi.  1,  2).  There  is  no  good 
reason  for  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  find 
some  other  tree  than  the  willow  which  would  accord 
with  these  references,  for  different  species  of  8alix 
occur  in  Palestine.  The  Salix  Babylonica,  Linn.,  is 
one  of  them ;  and  whether  this  is  the  very  species  which 
grew  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  it  has,  from  its 
long  association  with  the  narrative  of  Israel's  misery, 
become  the  symbol  of  sorrow,  and  is  extensively  planted 
in  our  cemeteries ;  all  the  existing  trees  in  Britain  are 
cuttings  from  one  introduced  into  the  garden  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Another  Hebrew  word,  tsaftsafah  (ns^p?),  is  translated 
"  willow  "  in  our  Bible.  It  occurs  only  in  the  passage 
where  Ezckiel,  in  his  figurative  description  of  the  king 
and  princes  of  Jerusalem  carried  captive  to  Babylon, 
speaks  of  a  great  eagle  as  having  placed  the  seed  of 
the  land  "by  great  waters,  and  set  it  as  a  willow-tree" 
(xvii.  6).  The  correctness  of  tliis  rendering  is  borne 
out  by  tlie  Arab  name,  safsaf,  for  the  wiUow,  wliich  is 
obviously  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

The  Oriental  plane  {Platamis  orientalis.  Linn.)  is 


one  of  the  more  common  trees  of  Palestine,  occurring- 
frequently  by  streams  and  in  the  plains :  it  is  often 
planted  by  roadways  and  near  towns  for  its  shade.  It 
has  always  been  a  favourite  tree,  from  the  protection 
from  sun  and  rain  afforded  by  its  dense  mass  of 
foliage.  On  this  account  it  was  the  principal  tree 
planted  in  the  groves  of  the  Athenian  academies.  It 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  plane-tree  of  Scotland, 
which,  though  agreeing  with  it  generally  in  the  form 
of  the  leaf,  in  other  respects  differs  widely  from  it. 
The  Oriental  plane  grows  in  London,  ornamenting  all 
its  squares,  and  often  enlivening  with  its  green  foliage 
the  narrowest  lanes  and  the  most  crowded  ihoi'ough- 
fai-es.  The  property  it  has  of  throwing  off  its  outer 
bark  every  spring,  and  so  getting  rid  of  the  coating  of 
London  soot  which  invests  everything  within  its  reach, 
jirobably  secures  for  this  tree  its  vigorous  town  fife. 
It  is  to  this  casting  off  of  its  bark,  getting  rid  of  its 
clothes,  that  it  owes  its  Hebrew  name,  ^armon  (]i'3';?), 
derived  from  a  root  meaning  "  nakedness."  'Armov. 
is  translated  in  our  version  '"  chestnut-tree ;  "  but  the 
Septuagvnt  and  Vulgate,  with  recent  translators,  reuder 
it "  plane-tree."  The  word  occurs  twice  in  the  Scriptures : 
"  Rods  of  gi'een  poplar,  and  of  the  hazel  and  chestnut- 
tree,"  wore  placed  by  Jacob  in  the  water-troughs  where 
Labau's  flocks  came  to  drink  (Gen.  xxx.  37)  ;  and 
Eiiekiel,  in  describing  to  Pharaoh  the  grandeur  of  tlio 
Assyrian  empire,  says,  "  The  cedars  in  the  garden  of 
God  could  not  hide  him  :  the  fii'-trees  were  not  like 
his  boughs,  and  the  chestnut- trees  were  not  like  his 
branches  "  (Ezek.  xxxi.  8). 

Tlie  fruit  of  the  walnut  is  supposed  to  be  the  nat 
referred  to  by  Solomon  :  "  I  went  down  into  the  garden 
of  nuts  to  see  the  fruits  of  the  valley,  and  to  see 
whether  the  vino  flourished,  and  the  pomegranates 
budded"  (Cant.  vi.  11).  The  Hebrew  egoz  (Tun)  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Persian  gowz,  and  to  the  Arable 
jowz,  tlio  names  for  the  walnut  in  these  languages. 
The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  in  the  cast,  and 
was  no  doubt  common  in  the  higher  lands  of  the  north 
of  Palestine  in  ancient  times,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day.  The  only  reason  against  li'miting  egoz  to  the 
walnut  is  that  this  tree  does  not  flourish  with  the  vine 
and  pomegranate,  its  geographical  distribution  being 
limited  to  colder  localities  than  that  in  which  these 
plants  flourish. 

The  oaks  are  the  most  abundant  trees  in  the  hilly 
table-land  of  Palestine ;  in  some  places  forming  woods, 
and  in  others  covering  the  ground  for  miles  with  a^ 
dense  brushwood,  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high.  Our 
common  British  oak  does  not  occur  in  Palestine,  yet. 
it  is  found  high  up  on  Lebanon.  Three  species  of  oak 
are  of  frequent  occun'ence  throughout  the  country. 
Of  these,  the  Valouian  oak  (Quercus  ^gllopif,  Linn.) 
most  nearly  resembles  our  common  oak.  It  has  a 
stout  trunk,  and  attains  a  height  of  some  twenty  to 
thirty  feet.  The  large  acorns,  which  are  cateu  by  the 
Arabs,  are  borne  in  veiy  large  cups  densely  covered 
with  long  recurved  teeth.  These  cups  are  extensively 
used    by  tanners,   because   of    the    large    amount  of 
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tannic  acid  tliey  contain.  The  tree  is  common  in 
Galilee,  forming  forests  on  Tabor  and  Oarmel ;  it  is 
also  abundant  across  the  Jordan  in  Basban  ;  and  is,  no 
doubt,  tlie  "oak  of  Bashan"  mentioned  several  times 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  most  common  oak  is  an 
evergreen  species,  Q.  pseudococcifera.  Desf.,  like  the 
Lolly  or  holm  oak  (Q.  Ilex,  Linn.)  of  our  parks  and 
shrubberies.  To  this  species  belougs  the  famous  oak 
at  Hebron,  under  which  tradition  says  that  Abraham 
entertained  the  three  angels.  This  is  an  immense 
spreading  tree,  with,  a  trunk  twenty-six  feet  in  girth, 
which  forks  about  six  f  3et  from  the  ground  into  three 
equal  stems,  and  these  afterwards  divide  into  many 
smaller  limbs.  The  branches  cover  an  area  ninety- 
throe  feet  in  diameter.  Tristram  and  Thomson  record 
larger  oaks  which  they  have  measured  in  Palestine. 
In  the  time  of  Josephus  the  traditional  tree  was  a  large 
terebinth,  which  has  long  ago  entirely  disappeared, 
and  the  tradition  has  been  transferred  to  this  well- 
known  oak.  But  old  as  this  tree  is,  it  has  no  real 
claim  to  the  great  antiquity  tradition  gives  to  it ;  it  is 
probably  the  last  relic  of  the  grove  under  one  of  the 
trees  of  which  the  angels  were  invited  to  rest  by 
Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  1).  The  third  species  is  the  gall 
oak  (Q.  insectifera,  Linn.),  a  deciduous-leaved  tree, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high.  Its  leaves  are  wliite 
on  the  under  surface.  It  is  not  so  common  as  the 
other  two,  but  is  seen  occasionally  in  Samaria,  Galilee, 
and  tho  Lebanon  range.  The  young  branches  are 
attacked  by  a  liymouopterons  insect  which  produces  a 
large  crop  of  bright  chestnut-coloured  galls  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  ink  and  dyes. 

Tho  oak  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
it  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  under 
several  slightly  varied  terms,  all  derived  from  the  same 
root,  meaning  "  strength."  The  same  radical  idea  is 
contained  in  the  technical  name  of  our  British  oak,  Q. 
Robnr,  Linn.;  and  the  Jews,  like  ourselves,  used  the 
oak  proverliially  for  strength.  Thus  \Y0  read  of  the 
Amorite  that  his  "  height  was  like  the  height  of  the 
cedars,  and  he  was  strong  as  the  oak"  (Amos  ii.  9). 
The  simplest  form  of  tho  Hebrew  name,  el  (''n),  is  more 
frequently,  and  quite  correctly,  rendered  in  our  version 
"mighty  men."  Eton  (Ji''t<)  is  translated  "plain,"  as 
"plain  of  Moreh "  (Gen.  xii.  6;  Deut.  xi.  30;  and 
Judg.  ix.  6) ;  "  plain  of  Mamre  "  (Gen.  xiii.  18  ;  xiv.  13  ; 
xviii.  1);  "plain  of  Zaanaim"  (Judg.  iv.  11);  "plain 
of  Moouenim  "  (Judg.  ix.  37) ;  but  in  all  these  instances 
it  woiild  bo  more  correctly  translated  "oak."  Tho  tree 
seen  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  -his  dream,  and  called  ilait 
(fr«,  Dan.  iv.  10,  11,  &c.),  was  also  an  oak.  When 
Joshua  on  the  eve  of  his  death  received  tlie  promise  of 
the  people  that  they  woiild  serve  the  Lord,  he  took  a 
great  stone,  and  set  it  up  as  a  witness  under  an  oak 
(nb«,  allah)  in  Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  26).  Perhaps  the 
most  distinctive  term  for  the  oak  ainong  the  Hebi'cws 
was  nllon  (ii';«),  which  is  throughout  rendered  "  oak  "  in 
our  Authorised  Version.  Of  the  wood  of  this  tree  the 
Tyrians  made  the  oars  of  their  vessels  (Ezek.  xxvii.  G), 
and  idolators  formed  the  idols  they  worshipped  (Isa. 


xliv.  11),  whUe  tho  idolatrous  worship  was  celebrated 
under  the  umbrageous  head  of  the  oak  (Hos.  iv.  13). 

CONIFEEiE. 

The  indigenous  flora  of  Britain  includes  three  coni- 
ferous  plants — a   pine,  a   juniper,  and   a   yew.      The 
members   of  the   order   are  found   principally  in  the 
colder  regions  of  the  globe,  and  the  species  occurring 
in  Palestine  are  confined  to  the  mountains  of  tlie  north. 
The  most  remarkable  of  them  is  the  cedar,  repeatedly 
I'eferred  to  in  the  Scrijjtnres  under  the  name  erez  (i?«). 
This  is  the  name  stiD  given  to  the  tree  by  the  Arabs, 
and  though  it  would  not  be  accurate  to  restrict  it  abso- 
lutely to  tho  Lebanon  cedar,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  was  the  plant  to  which  it  was  in  the  first  instance 
and  in  a  special  manner  applied.      The  cedar  (Pinus 
Cedms,  Linn.)  is  confined  in  its  geographical  distribu- 
tion to  Asia  Minor,  coming  south  as  far  as  Li-banon. 
It  does  not  reach  Palestine  proper,  and  should  not  be 
included  among  the  trees  of  that  country.     A  closely- 
allied  tree,  if  not  a  variety  only  of  the  Lebanon  cedar, 
grows  on  the  Atlas  mountauis ;  and  the  deodar,  a  third 
species,   is  found  on  the  mountains   in  the   north  of 
India.     Tlie  Lebanon  cedar  was  long  supposed  to  be 
confined   to   the   small   hollow   on   tho    north-western 
slope  of  Lebanon  near  Kadisha,  called  "  The  Cedars," 
which   is   over  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  more   than  3,000  feet  below  the   summit   of   the 
mountain.      Explorers    have,   however,   found   in   the 
less  accessible  mountain  fastnesses  of  Lebanon  to  the 
north  several  other  groves,  and  cedars  are  known  to  be 
'  common  on  the  Taurus  range.     The  weU-knowu  grore 
of  "  The  Cedars "  consists  of  between  four  and  five 
hundred  trees  growing  on   a  platform  some  six  acres 
in  extent,  witli  the  summits  of  Lebanon  towering  to  a 
great  height  around  on  every  side.     The  trunk  of  the 
largest  tree  measures  forty-seven  feet  in  circumference, 
and  its  total  height  is  about  one  hundred  feet.     The 
noble   appearance    of    tho    cedar,  and   the   interesting 
associations  connected  with  it,   have  led  to   its   being 
extensively  planted  in  England.     It  is  a  common  tree 
in  and  around  London,  and  many  parks  throughout 
England,  like  Blenheim  Park  in  Oxfordshire,  contain 
magnificent  specimens.     Its  foliage  is  not  unlike  that 
of  the  common  larch,  consisting  of  a  large  ninuber  of 
small  needle-like  leaves  grouped  together  in  tufts ;  but 
wliile  in  the  larch  the  leaves  fall  off  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  in  the  cedar  they  continue  for  two  years,  tlius 
making  the  tree  an  evergreen.     The  cones  are  also  very 
different  from  those  of   the  larch,   being   oblong  and 
Ijluut,   and   made  up  of  many   purplish-bro^vn   scales 
densely  packed  together.     They  rise  upright  from  tho 
branches,  and  as  they  take  three  years  to  ripen,  and 
remain  miicli  longer  on  tho  tree,  a  fruit-bearing  cedar 
always  presents  a  singularly  prolific  appearance.    The 
branches  are  thro^^'n  out  horizontally  from,  the  parent 
trunk.     Those  again  part  into  limbs  which  preserve  the 
same   horizontal   direction,   and    so    on    down    to  the 
minutest  twigs.     The  leaves  point  upwards,    growing 
from  the  twigs  like  grass  from  the  earth.     "  Climb  into 
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one,"  says  Dr.  Tliomsou,  "  and  you  aro  delighted  witli  a 
successiou  of  verdant  floors  spread  around  the  trunk 
and  gradually  narrowing  as  you  ascend.  Tlie  Ijeantiful 
cones  seem  to  stand  ujjon.  or  rise  out  of,  this  green 
flooring  "  (The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  200). 

Tlie  majcstie  form  and  large  spreading  branches  of 
Hiis  noble  tree,  which  make  it  the  ]jride  of  so  many 
parks  in  England,  made  it  the  glory  of  Lebanon  to  the 
Jew  (Isa.  XXXV.  2).  Th(^  cedar  was  the  highest  tree 
known  to  him.  "  His  height  was  exalted  above  all  the 
trees  of  the  field.  .  .  .  The  cedars  in  the  garden  of 
God  could  not  hide  him"  (Ezek.  xxxi.  .5,  8);  and  it  was 
considered  to  be  the  noblest  member  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Solomon's  botanical  knowledge  extended 
from  the  meanest  plant,  the  hyssop  .springing  out  of  the 
wall,  to  the  noblest,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  (1  Kings 
iv.  33).  The  cedars  were  the  tjl^o  of  pre-eminent  great- 
ness and  excellence.  "  Trees  of  the  Lord  "  (Ps.  civ.  IG) 
the  Psalmist  calls  them,  by  a  parabolic  Hebraism,  to 
indicate  their  mighty  grandeur. 

An  aromatic  odour  pervades  every  part  of  the  plant, 
and  this,  according  to  Schulz,  is  characteristic  of  the 
cedar  groves.     "  Everything,"  ho  says,  "  about  this  tree 
has  a  strong  balsamic  perfume,  and  hence  the  whole 
forest   is    so    perfumed  with    fragrance   that    a  walk 
through  it  is  delightful."     This  explains  such  allusions 
as  "  His  smell  shall  be  as  Lebanon  "  (Hos.  xiv.  6).     This 
perfume  is  present  in  the  wood,  and  is  due  to  a  resin 
which  freely  exudes  from  the  trunk  while  the  tree  is 
living,  and  may  often  be  seen  spotting  the  wood  after 
it   is   made   into   furniture ;    metal    objects    placed  in 
cabinets  of   cedar- wood  aro   often   injured   by   being 
coated  with  this  resin  as  with  a  fine  varnish.      The 
resin  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the   ancients   as  a 
powerful  antiseptic,  and  under  the  name  of  ccdria  was 
employed  by  the  Romans  in  embalming  the  dead.     To 
this   is  due  the  prevalent  belief   in  the   imperishable 
natui-o  of  cedar-wood.     The  value  of   the  timber  for 
practical   purposes   has   recently   been  called  in  ques- 
tion, but  without  good  foundation.     The  high  value  set 
on  it  in  ancient  times,  as  shown  by  its  extensive  use 
in  the  first  and  second  Temples,  and  in  the  palace  of 
Solomon,  wliich  from  the   quantity  of  this  wood  em- 
ployed in  its  construction  was  called  "  The  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon"  (1  Kings  vii.  2),  as  well  as  from 
the  trouble  that  the  Assyi-iau  king  took  to  obtain  it 
from  Lebanon  for  his  palace  at   Nineveh — this   high 
value  is  fully  justified  by  an  examination  of  the  wood 
itself,  which,   though  soft   like  almost  all    coniferous 
woods,  is  nevertheless  a  close,  compact-grained  wood, 
fitted  for  carving,  and  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish. 
Fragments  of  the  cedar  beams  employed  in  the  palace 
at  Nineveh  were  found  by  Mr.  Layard  in  the  progress 
of  his  excavations,  and  are  now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.     These  specimens,  which  have  been  subjected 
for  some  three  thousand   years  to  the   oxidation   and 
other  cliemical  actions  to  which  all  dead  organic  bodies 
are  liable,  and  have  lost  the  elasticity  of  new  wood,  are 
still  in  a  remarkably  perfect  condition.     Through  some 
imperfect  observation  they  were  declared  to  be  frag- 


ments of  yew,  but  I  have  made  a  careful  microscopic 
examination  of  the  wood-cells,  and  have  satisfied  myself 
that  the  minute  structure  confirms  Mr.  Layard's  deter- 
mination from  their  external  appearance,  and  their  odour 
when  burning,  that  they  were  portions  of  Lebanon  cedar. 
The  labours  of  the  eighty  thousand  hewers  whom 
Solomon  employed  in  Lebanon,  to  supply  the  demands 
of  the  Temple  and  the  palace  he  was  erecting,  must 
have  made  serious  havoc  among  the  cedars,  from  which 
perhaps  they  have  never  recovered.  The  wood  was 
brought  down  to  the  .shore  and  shipped  to  Joppa,  whence 
it  was  transported  to  Jerusalem.  Josephus  records  that 
Herod  also  used  cedar  for  the  roofing  of  his  temple. 

The  fir-tree  was  supplied  by  Hiram  from  Leb.inou,  as 
well  as  the  cedar,  for  the  construction  of  the  Temple. 
The  pines  of  Palestine  belong  to  two  sjiecies,  the  Aleppo 
pine  (Pinus  Halepensis,  Linn.),  found  in  the  moun- 
tainous tracts  throughout  the  country,  and  common  on 
the  Lebanon  range  above  the  zone  of  evergreen  oaks ; 
the  other,  the  sea-side  pine  (P.  maritima,  Duh.),  form- 
ing forests  here  and  there  along  the  coasts,  or  on  the 
sandy  plains  bordering  the  coast.  Extensive  forests  of 
a  third  pine  (P.  Carica,  Linn.)  occur  on  the  mountains 
of  Gilead,  on  the  farther  side  of  Jordan.  The  Aleppo 
pine  is  probably  the  herosh  (ii"i"i3)  or  beroth  (ni">3), 
generally  translated  "  fir-tree  "  in  our  version.  Solomon 
employed  fir  planks  in  the  Temple  for  the  flooring,  and 
he  made  the  two  entrance  doors  and  the  gilded  ceiUng 
of  this  wood  (1  Kings  vi.  1-5,  34).  The  Tyrians  used  it 
for  the  decks  of  their  ships  (Ezek.  xxvii.  5),  and  David's 
harps  were  made  of  the  same  material  (2  Sam.  vi.  5). 

The  tidhar  {'V}'!^)  is  associated  -with  the  fii*  and  the 
box  on  the  moimtains  of  Lebanon  (Isa.  xU.  19;  Ix.  13); 
but  whether  it  was  one  of  the  coniferous  trees,  as  the 
translators  of  our  version  have  understood  it,  or  some 
hardy  tree  like  the  elm  growing  with  them,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  or  the 
word  itself  to  throw  light  on  the  question. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  also  exists  as  to  the  oren 
(pf),  from  which  idols  were  made  (Isa.  xliv.  14).  Our 
version  renders  it  "ash,"  but  as  this  tree  is  not  a  native 
of  Palestine,  this  interpretation  must  be  set  aside.  The 
Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate  render  it  "pine-tree,"  and 
this  view  has  been  adopted  by  most  critics.  The  abun- 
dance of  the  pine  in  Palestine,  and  the  fitness  of  its 
wood  for  image-making,  are  in  favour  of  this  inter- 
pretation. 

Isaiah  specifies  the  timber  of  the  cedar,  cypress,  and 
oak,  as  well  as  the  oren,  as  used  for  making  idols.  Tlie 
tirzah  {^r^^},  translated  "  cypress,"  occurs  only  in  this 
passage,  and  may  be  that  tree,  though  the  Septuagint 
and  Vulgate  make  it  the  oak,  and  others  render  it 
"  hoUy."  The  cypress  is  extensively  planted  in  the 
countries  of  the  East  as  it  is  with  us,  but  it  has  not 
been  noticed  as  indigenous  in  the  north  of  Palestine. 
The  trees  frequently  mistaken  for  it  are  species  of 
juniper,  which  are  abundant  on  the  Lebanon  range, 
about  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
and  the  tirzah  may  be  the  arborescent  juniper  of 
Lebanon  {Jimiperus  cxcelsa,  WiUd.).     It  has  been  con- 
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jectured  that  the  arar  {"^W),  twice  mentioned  by  Jere- 
miah, and  in  both  places  rendered  "  heath  "  in  our  ver- 
sion, is  the  savin  (/.  Sabina,  Linn.),  which  occupies  the 
cracks  in  the  rocks,  and  grows  in  desert  regions  where 
heat  and  drought  destroy  other  vegetation.  If  a  special 
tree  be  intended  by  the  arar,  the  shrubby  sa\-iu  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  texts ;  but  the  word  may  only 
describe  the  solitary  forlorn  aspect  of  a  desert  plant,  as 


the  cypress  have  been  severally  named.  There  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  support  these  or  any  of  the  other 
opinions  that  have  been  advanced  as  to  this  wood,  and 
our  translators  have  wisely  avoided  committing  them- 
selves to  any  English  equivalent,  by  retaining  the 
Hebrew  word  untranslated. 

Among  the   costly  articles  of  commerce  for  which 
the   merchants  of  the  earth  are  said  to  mourn  (Rev. 


THE  CEDAES  OF  LEEAirON.     {Fiviii  a  Photograph.) 


in  the  opposite  picture  the  tree,  emblematic  of  the  man 
who  trusteth  in  tlie  Lord,  is  only  specified  as  that 
■which  grows  by  the  water-side  (Jcr.  xvii.  8).  It  cannot 
be  the  heath,  as  no  plant  of  this  group  is  met  with  in 
the  desert. 

We  have  abeady  seen  that  the  juniper  of  our  Au- 
thorised Version  (1  Kings  xix.  4,  &c.)  is  a  leguminous 
plant  (Vol.  IV.,  p.  194). 

The  gopher  wood  (ipj)  of  which  Noah  constructed 
the  ark  is  conjectui-ed  by  some  authors  to  have  belonged 
to  some  coniferous  tree,  and  the  cedar,  the  pine,  and 


xviii.  12)  when  the  Apocalyi)tic  Babylon  is  destroyed, 
is  thyine  wood  {=.v\ov  evifov).  This  is  the  Callitris 
quadrivalvis,  Vent.,  a  tree  nearly  related  to  Thiya,  but 
ha\'ing  jointed  branches,  with  rings  of  small  scale-like 
leaves  at  the  joints.  It  is  found  on  the  Atlas  range, 
and  its  wood  has  been  always  highly  prized.  It  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Romans  under  the  name  of  citron- 
wood,  and  brought  a  fabulous  price  in  the  market. 
Pliny  records  that  a  table  made  of  this  wood  was  sold 
for  1,100,000  sesterces,  equal  to  about  £13,750  of  our 
money  ! 
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THE    DOUAI    AND    KHEMISH    VEESION.S. 

BY    THE    REV.  W.  F.  MOULTON,    M.A.    LOND.,    D.D.    EDIN.,    MASTER    OF   THE   WESLEYAN   HIGH   SCHOOL,    CAMBRIDGE. 


"li^^ITHERTO  our  liistory  lias  mainly  recorded 
QjKrj  tj     tlie  efforts  made  by  earliest  reformers  of 


the  Church  to  difi'uso  throughout  Eng- 
g^(^,^  h\ud  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 
'I'he  opposition  to  these  endeavours  has  proceeded  from 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  has  at  times  been  as  success- 
ful as  it  was  intense.  Less  than  fifty  years  have  elapsed 
from  the  time  when  Tyndale's  Testaments  were  burned 
at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  and  now  an  English  version  of 
the  New  Testament  is  offered  to  the  Romanists  them- 
selves, with  the  sanction  of  an  authority  which  none 
could  dispute.  This  version  bears  the  following  title : 
"  The  New  Testament  of  lesus  Christ,  translated 
faithfvlly  into  English  out  of  the  authentical  Latin, 
according  to  the  best  corrected  copies  of  the  same, 
diligently  conferred  with  the  Greeke  and  other  editions 
in  divers  languages :  with  argvmeuts  of  bookes  and 
chapters,  Annotations,  and  other  neeessarie  lieli^es,  for 
the  better  vndcrstanding  of  the  text,  and  specially  for 
the  discouerie  of  the  Corrvptions  of  diners  late  trans- 
lations, and  for  cleering  the  Controversies  in  religion  of 
these  dales.  In  the  English  College  of  Rhemes- 
Psalm  118."^  .  .  .  That  is,  Giuo  me  vndcrstanding 
and  I  wUl  seavche  thy  law,  aud  wiU  keepe  it  with  my 
whole  hart.  S.  Aug.  tract  2,  in  Epist.  loan  .... 
that  is,  Al  thmgs  that  are  readde  in  holy  Scriptures, 
we  must  heare  with  great  attention,  to  our  instruc- 
tion and  saluation :  but  those  things  specially  must  be 
commended  to  memorie,  which  make'  most  against 
Heretikes  :  whose  deceites  cease  not  to  circumuent  and 
beguile  al  the  weaker  sort  and  the  more  negligent 
persons.  Printed  at  Rhemes  by  lohn  Fogny.  1582. 
Cum  privilegio." 

The  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1609,  1610,  though  finished  long  before. 
The  title  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Now  Testament, 
"  Doway,"  however,  being  substituted  for  Rheims ; 
the  text  on  the  title-page  is  Isaiah  xii.  3,  "  You  shall 
draw  waters  in  joy  out  of  the  Saviour's  fountains." 
The  work  was  printed  at  Doway  by  Lawi-euce  KeUam 
at  the  "  sign  of  the  Holy  Lamb." 

Tke  Romish  College  at  Donai  was  one  of  the 
"  English  Colleges  beyond  the  seas,"  founded  with  the 
object  of  organising  missionary  work  in  England. 
William  Allen,  through  whose  efforts  the  college  was 
founded,  was  a  man  of  learning  and  of  untiring  energy. 
In  Mail's  reign  ho  was  Prmcipal  of  St.  Miiry's  Hall, 
Oxford,  and  Canon  of  York;  soon  after  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  he  left  England,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  was  tho  mainspring  of  the  movement  for  the 
restoration  of  England  to  communion  with  Rome.     He 


1  This  verse  and  the  quotation  from  Aagustine  which  follows 
are  given  in  botli  Latin  and  English. 


was  made  Cardinal  by  Sixtus  V.,  in  1587.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country  the 
college  was  (in  1578)  removed  to  Rheims  for  a  time. 
One  of  the  early  students  at  Douai  was  Gregory  Martin, 
formerly  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  who 
afterwards  became  teacher  of  Hebrew  and  reader  of 
diWuity  in  the  College  at  Rheims.  It  is  probable  that 
the  '■  Rliemish  Testament  "  and  the  "  Douay  Bible  " 
owe  their  origin  to  Allen,  but  that  tho  translation  was 
mainly  executed  by  Martin.  Besides  Allen,  three 
other  English  scholars,  graduates  of  Oxford,  are  said 
to  have  been  associated  with  Martin  in  the  work — Dr. 
J.  Reynolds,  Dr.  Brlston,  or  Bristol,  aud  Dr.  Wor- 
thingtou.  The  last  two  are  supposed  to  have  con- 
tributed the  notes,  which  are  an  essential  part  of  this 
version. 

The  preface  to  the  Rhemish  Testament  is  an  elabo- 
rate and  ingenious  document.  The  translators  are  at 
no  pains  to  conceal  that  their  motive  in  undertaking 
the  work  was  the  extensive  circulation  of  other  ver- 
sions of  the  Scriptures.  Not  content  with  translating 
truly,  they  "  have  also  set  forth  large  Annotations " 
to  lielp  the  studious  reader  embarrassed  by  the  con- 
troversies of  tho  times.  The  text  which  they  follow 
is  not  the  Greek,  but  the  "  old  vulgar  Latin " 
used  in  the  Church  for  1,300  years,  coiTCcted  by  St. 
Jerome  according  to  tho  Greek,  commended  by  St. 
Augustine,  declared  by  the  holy  Council  of  Trent  to 
be  of  all  versions  the  only  "  authentical,"  prefen'ed 
even  by  adversaries  such  as  Beza,  so  exact  in  repre- 
senting the  Greek  that  "  delicate  heretics  "  have  pro- 
nounced it  rude,  shown  to  be  imjjartial  by  the  fact  that 
even  the  versions  of  Erasmus  and  others  are  more  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Catholic  cause  than  this  ancient 
Bible  of  the  Church.  The  Latin  (they  say)  is  found 
to  agree  either  with  other  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  or 
with  the  reading  of  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
Whilst,  however,  the  translation  is  from  the  Latin,  the 
Greek  text  is  not  to  be  disregarded :  the  reader  will 
often  find  the  Greek  word  (also  the  Latin  word)  placed 
in  the  margin  when  the  sense  is  hard  or  the  reading 
ambiguous.  The  peculiarities  of  this  version,  there- 
fore, result  p.artly  from  the  use  of  the  Vulgate  as  a 
basis,  and  partly  from  the  principles  by  which  the 
translators  were  guided  in  their  work. 

Tlie  Bible  called  the  Vulgate  is,  strictly  .speaking, 
not  one  book,  but  a  combination  of  several.  The  Old 
Testaineut,  with  the  exception  of  the  Psalter,  is  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Hebrew,  executed  by  Jerome  about  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century.  The  Psalter  is  a  revision 
(by  Jerome)  of  a  much  older  translation,  made  not  from 
the  Hebrew,  but  from  the  Septuagint.  The  Apocryphal 
Books  also  belong  to  the  same  early  version,  revised  and 
corrected  in  part.     The  Old  Latin  version  of  the  New- 
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Testament  probably  dates  from  the  beginuing  of  the 
secoud  century;  the  New  Testament  of  the  Vulgate 
consists  of  this  older  translation,  revised  with  care  in 
tl-ie  Gospels,  but  imperfectly  in  the  Epistles.  In  the 
Psalms,  therefore,  a  translation  from  the  Vulgate 
presents  the  original  at  fonrth  hand,  so  to  speak,  the 
Hebrew  having  passed  into  a  Greek  version  (often  of 
very  inferior  quality),  the  Greek  into  a  Latin,  before 
the  translation  into  English  commenced.  Ou  the  other 
hand,  Jerome's  own  work  is  of  great  excellence.  We 
may  expect,  therefore,  that  any  correct  reproduction  of 
the  Vulgate  in  English  will  be  very  faulty  and  im- 
perfect in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  but  usually  good  and 
true  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the 
New  Testament  the  case  is  more  complicated.  The 
Latin  translation,  being  derived  from  manuscripts  more 
ancient  than  any  we  now  possess,  is  frequently  a  witness 
of  the  highest  value  in  regard  to  the  Greek  text  which 
was  current  in  the  earliest  times,  and  (as  was  remarked 
in  au  earlier  chapter)  its  testimony  is  in  many  cases 
confirmed  by  Greek  manuscripts  which  have  been 
discovered  or  examined  since  the  sixteenth  century. 
Hence  we  may  expect  to  find  that  the  Bhemish  New 
Testament  frequently  anticiiJates  the  judgment  of  later 
scholars  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  words, 
clauses,  or  even  versos.  Thus  in  Acts  xvi.  7,  there  is 
now  overwhelming  evidence  for  reading  "  the  Spu-it  of 
Jesus  suffered  them  not;"  in  Matt.  v.  44,  the  words 
"  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,"  and  the  words  "  which  despitofully  use  you  and,"' 
should  be  omitted  from  the  text,  having  found  their 
way  into  later  manuscripts  from  St.  Luke's  Gospel ;  and 
in  1  Peter  iii.  15  wo  must  read  "  Lord  Christ "  instead 
of  "  Lord  God."  In  these  and  many  other  instances 
the  Rhemish  Testament  agrees  witli  the  best  critical 
editions  of  the  present  day.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
many  examples  of  a  different  kind,  such  as  the  reading 
"  by  good  ivorks  make  your  calling  and  election  sure  " 
(2  Peter  i.  10) ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  influence  of  the 
use  of  the  Vulgate  would  in  the  New  Testament  be 
more  frequently  for  good  than  for  harm  in  respect  of 
text.  As  a  ti-anslation  the  Vulgate  is,  as  a  rule,  literal 
and  faithful,  but  often  obscure  :  a  correct  repi-oduction 
of  the  Vulgate  will  reflect  these  qualities,  and  this  the 
Rhemish  Testament  certainly  does.  If,  however,  we 
allow  that  this  version  faithfully  represents  the  Latin, 
it  must  be  understood  that  it  is  the  Latin,  as  cun-ent  in 
the  time  of  the  translators.  Even  then  it  was  acknow- 
ledged that  the  common  copies  of  the  Vulgate  differed 
widi.dy  from  Jerome's  text,  and  the  need  of  a  new  ex- 
amination of  manuscripts  was  felt  as  early  as  the 
Council  of  Trent.  It  was  not  until  1587  and  1592  that 
the  authorised  editions  of  the  Vidgate  appeared,  and 
these  were  very  far  from  supplying  the  want. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  pi-inciples 
of  action  adopted  by  the  translators.  Having  the 
Latin  text  before  them,  how  did  they  deal  with  it  ? 
The  answer  may  be  given  in  few  words  ;  the  translation 
is  literal  and  (as  a  rule,  if  not  always;  scrupulously 
faithful   and   exact,  but   disfigured  by  a  profusion  of 


unfamiliar  and  Latinised  words,  which  convey  no 
moaning  whatever  to  the  ordinary  English  reader.  The 
last  peculiarity  strikes  the  eye  at  the  first  opening  of 
the  volume.  The  translators  argue  skilfully  in  defence 
of  their  practice.  If  (they  ask)  such  words  as  Raca, 
Hosanua,  and  Belial  be  retained,  why  not  Corbana  (for 
treasniy.  Matt,  xxvii.  6)  ?  If  Sabbath  is  kept  for  the 
seventh  day,  why  not  Parasceue  for  the  Sabbath-eve  ? 
If  Pentecost  is  a  proper  word,  what  objection  is  there  to 
Paschafor  Passover,  Azymes  for  sweet  (i.e.,  unleavened) 
bread,  bread  of  proposition  for  shew- bread?  If 
proselyte  and  phylacteries  be  allowed,  why  not  neophyte 
and  dicbagmes  ?  It  is  not  possible,  they  maintain,  to 
avoid  the  word  evangelise,  for  no  word  can  convey 
its  meaning  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  they  use  "  depo- 
situm  "  in  1  Tim.  vi.  20  ;  "  He  cxinanited  himself  "  in 
Phil.  ii.  7 ;  "to  exhaust  the  sins  of  many  "  in  Heb.  ix. 
28.  A  table  containing  the  explanation  of  fifty-eight 
words  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Some  of  these 
words  are  now  familiar  to  all :  as  acquisition,  victim, 
prescience,  gratis,  allegory,  adulterate,  advent,  resusci- 
tate, co-operate ;  others,  as  coinmessation,  contristate, 
prefinition,  are  strangers  still.  Others  are  still  in  use, 
but  not  in  the  sense  here  assigned.  Thus  calumniate 
does  not  now  denote  "violent  oppression  byword  or 
deed,"  nor  is  prevarication  equivalent  to  "  transgres- 
sion," nor  is  issue  limited  to  a  "  good  event."  But  this 
list  does  not  by  any  means  do  justice  to  the  peculiar 
vocabulaiy  of  the  Rhemish  translators,  as  the  following 
quotations  will  jirove :  "  He  mil  shew  you  a  great 
refectory  adorned  "  (Luke  xxii.  12)  ;  "  I  will  not  drink 
of  the  generation  of  the  vine  "  (ver.  IS) ;  "  sleeping  for 
pensivenoss"  (ver.  45);  "transfer  this  chalice"  (ver. 
42) ;  "  averting  the  people "  (xxiii.  14) ;  "  adjudged 
their  petition  to  be  done"  (ver.  24);  "wrapped  it  in 
siudou  "  (ver.  53) ;  "  society  of  his  passions  "  (Phil.  iii. 
10).  To  say  nothing  of  words  now  well  known  (aa 
altercation,  fallacy,  primacy,  demureness,  contume- 
lious), we  find  many  other  Latin  words  disguised, 
or  hai'dly  disguised,  such  as  odihle,  coinquination, 
acception,  correption,  exprobrate,  potestates,  longa- 
nimity, obsecration,  scenopegia.  The  translation  of 
some  verses  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ej)hesi.ans  will  illus- 
trate at  once  the  Latinised  diction  and  the  excessive 
literalness  of  this  version :  "  To  rao  the  least  of  al  the 
sainctes  is  giuen  this  grace,  among  the  Gentils  to 
cuangelize  the  vnsearcheable  riches  of  Christ,  and  to 
illuminate  al  men  what  is  the  dispensation  of  the 
sacrament  hidden  from  worlds  in  God,  who  created 
al  things :  tliat  the  manifold  wisedom  of  God  may  bo 
notified  to  the  Princes  and  Potestats  in  the  celestials 
by  the  Church,  according  to  the  prefinition  of  worlds, 
which  he  made  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord ;"  "  Our 
wrestling  is  not  against  flesh  and  blond :  but  against 
Princes  and  Potestats,  against  the  rectors  of  the  world 
of  this  darkenes,  against  the  spirituals  of  wickednes  in 
the  celestials."  On  the  other  hand,  the  translator's 
care  strictly  to  follow  the  text  befoi'c  him  often  led  to 
hapjiy  results,  the  preservation  of  a  ^!ignificant  phrase 
of  the  original  or   of   an   impressive   arrangement   of 
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words.  Tkus  every  translator  would  now  agree  with 
tkis  version  in  the  words,  "  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the 
children  of  God"  iRom.  viii.  21);  "holiness  of  the 
truth  "  (Eph.  iv.  24) ;  "  by  their  fruits  you  shall  know 
tliem"  (Matt.  vii.  16).  If  we  turn  to  any  chapter 
of  the  Gospels  we  shall  find  examples  of  excellent 
translation,  which  in  some  cases  have  been  followed  by 
our  Authorised  Version.  In  Matt,  xxv.,  for  example, 
the  translation  in  verse  8,  "  our  lamps  are  going  out," 
is  unquestionably  correct;  in  verses  17,  18,  20,  22, 
the  article  should  certainly  be  inserted,  ihe  five,  the 
two;  in  verse  21,  "place  thee"  is  much  better  than 
"make  thee  ruler;"  and  in  verse  27,  "bankers,"  if  a 
somewhat  bold  rendering,  is  more  intelligible  than 
"  exchangers."  It  is  from  the  Rhemish  Testament 
that  the  Authorised  Version  obtains  "  blessed"  in  Matt, 
xxvi.  26  (for  "  gave  thanks  ") ;  "  hymn  "  in  verse  30  ; 
"adjure"  in  verse  63;  and  it  would  have. been  well  if 
our  translators  had  also  adopted  "  court "  in  verse  3, 
and  "  Rabbi  "  in  verses  25  and  49.  In  the  first  chajiter 
of  St.  James  we  owe  to  the  Rhemish  version  "up- 
braideth  not"  (verse  5),  "nothing  doubting"  (verse 
6),  "the  engrafted  word"  (verso  21),  "  briiUetli  not" 
(verse  26).  If  three  chapters,  taken  ))y  accident, 
yield  such  results,  the  reader  will  not  doubt  that 
very  many  examxjles  of  the  same  description  might 
be  produced.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  accumulate 
instances  of  the  eccentricity  of  this  version,  of  its 
obscure  and  inflated  renderings ;  but  only  minute  study 
can  do  justice  to  its  faithfulness,  and  to  the  care  with 
which  the  translators  executed  their  work.  Every 
other  English  version  is  to  be  preferred  to  this,  if  it 
must  be  taken  as  a  whole ;  no  other  English  version 
win  prove  more  instructive  to  the  student  who  will  take 
the  pains  to  separate  what  is  good  and  useful  from 
what  is  ill-advised  and  wrong.  The  mai-giual  notes 
which  are  added  by  the  translators  from  time  to  time 
prove  that  they  kept  the  Greek  text  before  them, 
though  translating  from  the  Latin.  Sometimes  this 
saves  them  from  mistake,  as  in  Phil.  iv.  6,  where  the 
Latin  might  mean  "  in  all  x^rayer,"  but  the  Greek  must 
signify  "  in  everything  by  X'rayer."  The  most  re- 
markable proof  of  their  use  of  the  Greek  is  thou-  treat- 
ment of  the  Greek  article.     As  the  Latin  Language  has 


no  definite  article,  it  might  well  be  supposed  that  of  all 
English  versions  the  Rhemish  would  be  least  accurate 
in  tills  point  of  translation.  The  very  reverse  is  actually 
the  case.  I  have  noticed  as  many  as  forty  instances  in 
which,  of  all  versions,  from  Tyndale's  to  the  Authorised 
inclusive,  this  alone  is  correct  in  regai'd  to  the  article. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  older  versions  were 
certainly  known  and  used  by  the  translators  of  the 
Rhemish  Testament.  They  make  no  allusion  in  their 
preface  to  any  indebtedness  to  preceding  translators, 
but  of  the  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  comparison 
of  any  chapter  with  the  translations  in  the  Genevan 
and  Bishops'  Bibles  will  be  sufiicient  to  con-vince  the 
most  incredulous. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  on  those  peculiarities 
of  this  Testament  which  stand  connected  with  the  faith 
professed  by  the  translators.  In  a  Roman  Catholic 
version  we  expect  such  renderings  as  do  penance,  priest 
(for  elder),  sacrament  (for  mystery  or  secret) ;  "  Catholic 
usage  "  has  also  led  to  the  substitution  of  "  our  Lord  " 
for  "  the  Lord."  There  is  but  little,  however,  in  the 
text  to  favour  Romish  doctrine  :  it  is  in  the  notes  that 
this  is  strenuously  aud  perseveringly  taught.  With 
these,  differing  widely  from  the  translation  in  their 
spirit  and  characteristics,  we  are  happily  not  concerned 
in  this  place.  Elaborate  confutations  of  the  teaching 
of  these  notes  were  published  within  a  few  years,  by 
W.  Fulke  in  1589,  and  by  T.  Cartwright  in  1618.  In 
the  former  work  the  Rhemish  version  and  that  of  the 
Bishops'  Bible  ai-e  given  in  parallel  columns.  Neither 
of  these  wi-iters  appears  to  criticise  the  translation  to 
any  large  extent. 

On  the  Douai  version  of  the  Old  Testament  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  dwell.  As  it  was  not  published 
until  1610,  it  does  not  belong  (so  to  speak)  to  the  Une 
of  ancestry  of  our  Authorised  Version. 

Editions  of  the  New  Testament  appeared  in  1600, 
1621,  1633,  and  of  the  whole  Bible  in  1635.  In  1749, 
1750,  the  work  was  revised  by  Dr.  ChaUoner ;  another 
revised  edition,  by  Dr.  Troy,  bears  date  1791.  The 
later  editions  diif er  widely  from  the  original  version ; 
an  interesting  paper  on  the  variations  will  be  found 
among  the  collected  Essays  of  the  late  Cardinal 
Wiseman. 
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EGYPT. 


BY    MAJOR   WILSON,    K.E. 


^HE  name  by  which  Egypt  is  usually  known 
in  the  Bible  is  Mizraim,  a  word  iu  the 
dual  form,  which  may  perhaps  indicate 
the  natural  division  of  the  country  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt ;  that  is.  the  Nile  Valley 
and  the  Delta.  Egypt  is  also  called  "  the  land  of 
Mizraim;  "the  "laud  of  Ham"  (Ps.  cv.  2.3,  271,  and 
Rahab  ("the  proud  one'')  (Isa.  li.    9).     According  to 


Ezekiel  (xxix.  10),  the  countiy  extended  from  Migdol 
to  Syeue,  and  these  limits  might  well  bo  used  to 
define  its  extent  at  the  present  day,  for  the  northern 
point,  Migdol — the  Magdolum  of  Antoninus,  which  was 
twelve  miles  from  Pelusinm — has  been  identified  with 
Tell  es-Semut,  east  of  the  Suez  Can.al ;  and  the  southern 
one,  Syene,  with  Assouan,  on  the  borders  of  Nubia,  a 
little  below  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile.     The  districts 
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of  Caphtor  and  Pathros,  which  are  named  in  the  Bible, 
appear  to  have  formed  jxart  of  Upper  Egypt. 

There  has  probably  been  little  change  in  the  physical 
aspect  of  Egyjit  since  the  days  when  Joseph  was  made 
"ruler  over  all  the  land  of  Egy|)t,"  or  since  those  in 
which  Moses  led  the  Israelites  from  the  laud  of  their 
bondage.  The  Valley  of  the  Nile,  or  Upper  Egypt, 
must  always  have  presented  the  same  geuei'.al  appear- 
ance ;  the  mysterious  river  rolling  silently  northward 
between  two,  almost  unbroken,  table-topped  walls  of 
limestone,  which  here  approach  the  water,  there  retire 
from  it,  leaving  lai'go  pLiins  of  the  richest  soil,  to  which 
new  life  is  given  each  year  by  the  fertilising  waters  of 
the  groat  river.  Over  these  flats  is  spread  a  carpet 
of  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  brightest  green,  which  is 
iu  striking  and  not  unpleasing  contrast  to  the  yellow 
hills  of  the  barren  desert  ou  either  side.  So,  too,  the 
Delta  must  always  have  been  a  great  plain,  intersected 
by  the  many  arms  of  the  river  and  by  innumerable 
canals,  which  irrigated  the  country  and  spread  the  life- 
giving  waters  over  an  area  far  greater  than  that  which 
is  now  cultivated.  The  sands  of  the  desert  have  been 
allowed  to  encroach  and  swallow  up  large  tracts,  such 
as  the  "  land  of  Goshen,"  which  was  formerly  the 
"  best  of  the  land  "  (Gen.  xlvii.  6),  but  is  now  little 
better  than  the  surrounding  desert  ;  the  diminution  of 
the  population  has  also  had  its  effect,  and  many  of  the 
canals  and  lakes,  once  well  stocked  with  fish,  have  dried 
up,  and  no  longer  fertilise  the  land ;  such  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  great  canal  that  connected  the  Nile  with 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  gave  life  to  the  Wady  Tumeilat, 
which  is  now  covered  with  sand.  The  Delta  is  trian- 
gular in  form,  its  eastern  and  western  faces  being 
bounded  by  branches  of  the  river,  and  its  base  by  the 
sea;  its  fertility  was  surprising,  and  is  alluded  to  in 
several  passages  of  the  Bible,  as  for  instance  in  Gen. 
xiii.  10,  where  the  Jordan  valley  is  said  to  have  been 
"like  a  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  tlie  land  of  Egypt." 
The  rainfall  is  so  slight  that  it  has  no  influence  on  the 
cultivation,  a  peculiarity  noticed  by  Zechariah  (xiv.  18) ; 
and  the  necessity  for  irrigation  is  mentioned  in  Dent, 
xi.  10,  11,  whei-e  a  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  land 
of  bondage  and  the  Promised  Land,  which  was  to  be 
'■  a  laud  of  hills  and  valleys,"  that  "  drinketh  water  of 
the  rain  of  heaven."  At  one  point  of  Lower  Egypt  a 
remarkable  change  iu  the  features  of  the  country  has 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  elevation  of 
the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Suez  ;  the  effect  of  this 
has  been  to  cut  off  all  connection  between  the  Bitter 
Lakes  and  the  sea,  and  to  cause  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez  to  retire  southwards,  an  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  that  the  Lord  should 
"  utterly  destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea " 
(xi.  15). 

The  Nile  is  called  in  the  Bible  ''  Sliihor,"  or  "  lor," 
and  the  ''river  of  Egypt;"  its  annual  inundation  is  the 
great  blessing  of  Egypt,  and  during  its  progress  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  river  is  the  one  su'bject  of  conversa- 
tion, for  a  failure  brings  want,  perhaps  famine,  whilst  an 
excessive  inundation  spreads  over  the  country,  carrying 


destruction  iu  its  traiu.  It  was  perhaps  one  of  these 
latter  that  Amos  had  in  his  mind's  eye  when  ho  wrote 
(ix.  5),  "  And  it  shall  rise  up  wholly  like  a  flood,  and 
shall  be  drowned,  as  by  the  flood  of  Egypt."  The  Nil© 
commences  to  rise  at  various  dates  between  the  second 
week  iu  June  and  the  fii-st  week  iu  July,  and  by  about 
the  2-tth  of  July  a  very  good  estimate  can  be  formed 
of  the  sort  of  inundation  which  may  be  expected;  the 
river  attains  its  maxim\im  height  in  September  or 
October,  and  a  rise  of  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-five 
feet  is  considered  "  a  good  Nile."  In  1873  the  rise 
was  only  nineteen  feet  nine  inches,  whilst  in  187-4  it 
was  as  much  as  twenty-niue  feet,  and  caused  consider- 
able damage  to  some  of  the  crops  in  L^pper  Egypt. 
The  Suez  Canal,  which  connects  the  Mediterraueau  and 
Red  Seas,  and  the  Sweet  Water  Canal  from  the  Nile 
to  Suez,  are  efl'ectiug  great  changes  in  modern  Egypt, 
l)ut  as  they-  have  uo  Biblical  interest  we  need  only 
allude  to  them  here. 

Egypt  was  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  the 
granary  of  the  surrounding  nations,  who  all  turned  to 
it  iu  time  of  famine.  It  owed  its  fertility  to  the 
annual  inundation  of  the  Nile  and  to  artificial  irriga- 
tion throughout  the  year,  which  was  carried  ou  by  the 
same  means  as  that  now  employed,  the  shadoof,  a  long 
jjole  attached  to  an  upright  with  a  bucket  at  one  end 
and  a  counter-weight  at  the  other.  The  whole  system 
of  agriculture,  from  the  time  when  the  ground  was 
ploughed  up  after  the  subsidence  of  the  inundation, 
to  the  time  when  the  grain  was  harvested,  threshed, 
or  trodden  out  by  unmu/.zkd  oxen,  and  stored  in 
granaries,  is  clearly  depicted  ou  the  monuments,  aud 
from  the  same  source  we  gather  that  most  of  the  pro- 
ducts correspond  with  those  of  modern  Egypt.  Vines 
producing  wine  of  excellent  flavour  were  extensively 
cultivated ;  the  date-palm  grew  iu  large  number*,  aud 
so  did  the  fig,  olive,  orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  and 
banana ;  vegetables,  such  as  the  "  cucumbers  and  the 
melons,  aud  the  locks,  and  the  ouious,  and  the  garlick," 
for  which  the  Israelites  hungered  in  the  dreary  desert 
(Numb.  xi.  5),  flourished  luxuriantly  ;  aud  the  great 
open  fields  were  covered  with  wheat,  barley,  flax,  rye, 
peas,  beans,  lentils,  &c.,  which  brought  forth  fruit 
abundantly.  In  comparatively  modem  times,  rice, 
sugar-cane,  the  tobacco  plant,  and  cotton  have  been 
introduced  into  the  country;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
papyrus,  the  most  important  of  all  EgyiJtiau  plants, 
and  the  lotus,  the  favourite  flower  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  have  almost  disappeared  ;  aud  that  tiisto 
for  horticulture,  which  is  recognisable  in  the  well- 
stocked  gardens  of  the  monuments,  appears  to  have  been 
almost  lost.  Paper  was  manufactm-ed  from  the  papyrus, 
aud  boats  were  made  from  its  stalks,  sometimes  of  con- 
siderable size,  sometimes  small,  like  the  tiny  ark  of 
bulrush  (papyi'us)  into  which  Moses  was  placed  by  his 
mother.  The  sycamore  aud  acacia,  the  wood  of  which 
was  largely  used  by  the  Egyptians,  are  common  at  the 
present  day.  The  disappearance  of  the  papyrus  and 
lotus  .appears  to  h,<ivc  been  foreseen  by  Isaiah  (xix.  7) : 
"  The  paper  reeds  by  the  brooks,  by  tlie  mouth  of  tho 
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brooks,  and  evorytliiug  sown  by  tlie  brooks,  sliall 
TTitlicr,  1)6  driven  away,  and  bo  no  more.''  Wo  may 
hero  briefly  notice  tlie  change  made  by  Joseph  in  tlie 
tenure  of  la. id  in  Ep;ypt,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
transfer  all  property  iu  the  land  to  the  crown,  excepting 
that  vested  in  the  jiriests,  who  were  left  in  full  possession 
of  their  lands  and  revenues.  The  original  proprietors 
thus  became,  after  the  famine,  crown  tenants,  holding 
their  lands  by  payment  of  au  annual  rent,  amounting 
to  one-fifth  of  the  produce.  The  statements  of  Gen. 
xlvii.  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  land  tenure  and 
its  origin  in  an  exercise  of  the  king's  authority,  ai'e 
■confirmed  by  the  old  historians,  Herodotus,  Diodorns, 
and  Strabo,  and  also  by  the  monuments ;  but  there  is 
still  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  particular  Pharaoh  to 


merchants  would  appear  to  have  supplied  horses  and 
cliariots  to  the  Hittites  and  SjTians  (1  Kings  x.  28, 
29).  The  camel,  now  the  principal  beast  of  burden  in 
Egypt,  is,  curiously  enough,  not  noticed  on  the  mc/uu- 
ments,  but  it  is  mentioned  (Gen.  xii.  16)  in  connection 
with  Abraham's  sojourn  in  the  country ;  it  appears 
amongst  the  animals  upon  which  a  murrain  would  bo 
sent  (Exod.  ix.  3) ;  and  it  is  represented  on  one  of  the 
Assyrian  monuments  as  forming  part  of  the  tribute 
paid  by  Egypt.  The  crocodOe,  the  "  dragon  "  of  the 
striking  passage  in  Ezek.  xxix.  4,  ,5,  is  now  rarely  found 
iu  Lower  Egypt,  but  frogs  abound  iu  the  rivers  and 
ponds ;  and  lice,  flies,  and  occasionally  locusts,  are  still 
amongst  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  Tlie  Nile  and  the 
lakes  are  abundantly  stocked  with  fish,  and  there  are 


whom  the  change  is  to  be  attributed,  some  writers 
believing  him  to  have  been  Amenemha  III.,  others 
Apophis,  the  last  of  the  shepherd  kings.  The  history 
of  Joseph  as  well  as  that  of  Abraham  is  curiously  illus- 
trated in  a  pajiyrns,  translated  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  The 
story  records  that  one  Saneha,  an  anm  (a  foreigner  or 
nomad  of  Arabia  or  Palestine),  was  received  into  the 
,  service  of  Pluaraoh,  and  rose  to  high  rank,  becoming  a 
"counsellor  among  the  otficers,  set  among  the  chosen 
ones  ;  "  this  sliows  tliat  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
the  rise  of  Joseph  to  power,  or  iu  the  reception  which 
Abraham  received  from  Pharaoh. 

Cattle,  sheep,  goats,  asses,  and  dogs  were  plentiful 
in  ancient  Egypt,  .and  its  horses  were  in  great  request ; 
to  these  latter  there  are  many  allusions  in  the  Bible.  In 
Deut.  xvii.  16  the  Israelites  ,aro  forbidden  to  traffic  in 
horses  with  Egypt,  possibly  on  account  of  the  close 
intercourse  which  it  would  necessitate ;  and  the  prophets 
frequently  reprove  the  people  for  trusting  in  the 
chariots  and  horses  of  that  coiintry.  Solomon,  how- 
ever, '-had  horses  brought  out   of  Egypt,"  and  his 


large  fisheries  on  Lake  Monzaleh,  but  the  more  cele- 
brated Lake  Moeris  is  dried  up. 

Witliout  attempting  to  enter  into  any  discussion  on  the 
language  of  the  Egyptians,  we  may  draw  attention  to  the 
large  number  of  Egyptian  words  found  in  those  passages 
of  Genesis  and  Exodus  which  relate  to  Egy^it ;  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  author  of  those  books,  who  must  have 
l>ossessed  a  good  knowledge  of  the  language,  uses  the 
words  without  any  indication  of  their  meaning,  as  if  he 
supposed  they  would  be  quite  familiar  to  his  readers. 
With  reference  to  this  it  has  been  well  observed  that 
"  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  Hebrew,  born  and 
brought  up  in  Palestine  within  the  period  extending 
from  tlie  Exodus  to  the  accession  of  Solomon,  would 
have  had  the  knowledge  of  the  Egy|)tian  language" 
which  must  have  been  possessed  by  the  writer. 

The  relations  of  Egypt  to  the  early  liistory  of  the 
chosen  people  have  beeu  dwelt  upon  sufficiently  in  tho 
biographies  of  Abr.aham,  Joseph,  and  Moses  (Vol.  I.), 
and  in  the  Dean  of  Canterbury's  paper  on  the  Penta- 
teuch (Vol.  I.,  pp.  1 — 5). 
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We  may  now  turn  to  an  examination  of  the  several 
districts  and  towns  of  Egypt  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
and  of  these  the  fast  in  interest  are  Goshen  and  the 
cities  immediately  connected  with  it.  We  gather  from 
the  Bible  that  the  "  laud  of  Goshen,"  or,"as  it  is  some- 
times called,  '•  the  land  of  Rameses,"  was  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Delta,  as  it  is  nowhere  stated  that  the 
Israelites  crossed  tlie  NUe  at  tlie  time  of  the  exodus ; 
that  it  was  a  frontier  i^rovince  not  far  from  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph,  either  Mempliis  or 
Zoan  ;  that  it  was  between  that  place  and  Palestine  ; 
and  that  it  was  a  pastoral  country,  in  whicli  Pharaoh's 
own  cattle  were  pastured,  in  "  the  best  of  the  land."  The 
Septuagint  and  Coptic  translators,  whose  testimony  in 
all  Egyptian  matters  is  of  great  value,  call  Goshen 
Gesem  Arahias  aud  Tarabia,  which  indicate  that  it 
should  be  looked  for  in  the  district  east  of  the  Delta, 
called  by  Ptolemy  tlie  "Arabian  uome."  The  chief 
town  of  this  nomo  is  called,  on  the  Egyjjtian  lists, 
Kesemet,  which  is  a  close  transcription  of  the  Greek 
Gesem,  et  being  the  usual  feminine  termination ;  the 
name  Goshen  stUl  lingers  in  the  modern  Faeus,  which 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  Phakusa,  or,  as  it  would  be 
in  Egyptian,  Pa  or  Pha-Kosen,  "  the  Goshen."  TeU 
Facus  is  situated  on  a  canal,  which  runs  from  Zagazig 
to  San  (Tanis  or  Zoan) ;  and  the  district  of  which  it 
was  the  chief  town  adjoined  the  nomes  of  Tanis  aud 
Tuku,  or  Tukut.  Tliere  is  abundant  evidence  to  show 
that  these  three  districts  contained  a  large  Semitic 
population,  and  we  may  suppose  that  Jacob's  family, 
originally  settled  in  Goshen,  spread  into  the  otlier  two 
nomes. 

The  identification  of  Barneses,  the  first  station  of  tlie 
Israelites,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  there  is 
considerable  difficulty  in  fixing  its  position.  Without 
entering  into  the  discussion  of  this  question,  we  may 
state  that  until  recently  critics  have  jjaced  Rameses  on 
the  canal  made  in  the  Wady  Tumeilat  by  Osirtasen  of 
tlie  twelfth  dynasty,  either  at  Tell  Abbasiyeh  or  at  Abu 
Kesheb,  the  one  at  the  western,  the  other  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  valley.  Brugsch  Bey,  the  well-known 
Egyptologist,  has,  on  the  other  hand,  foimd  that  San 
(Zoan)  was  at  one  time  called  Rameses.  and  lie  proposes 
to  identify  this  with  the  Rameses  of  the  Exodus.  The 
direction  in  wliich  the  Israelites  marched  from  Rameses 
is  also  the  subject  of  much  controversy  :  those  who  place 
Rameses  near  the  western  end  of  Wady  Tumeilat  liold 
that  the  march  was  down  that  valley,  aud  that  the  Red 
Sea  was  crossed  between  the  Bitter  Lakes  and  Lake 
Timsah,  to  which  point  the  sea  onee  extended  ;  wliilst 
those  who  identify  Rameses  with  Abu  Kesheb.  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  valley,  think  that  the  Israelites 
marched  southwards  and  crossed  the  Red  Sea  near 
Suez  ;  Pi-hahiroth,  Migdol,  and  Baalzephon  being 
placed  near  that  to^vn.  The  views  of  Brugsch  Bey 
ai-e.of  special  interest,  as  he  states  that  he  has  found 
the  names  of  all  the  places  mentioned  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Exodus  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  They  are 
to  the  effect : — 1.  That  the  tovm  of  Rameses  differs  in  no 
way  from  the  town  of  Zoan,  or  Tanis,  the  chief  town  of 


the  district  of  Tanis.  2.  That  the  adjoining  district 
was  called  Tukut,  which  is  easily  identified  with 
Succoth,  the  second  station  of  the  Israelites.  3.  That 
the  thu-d  station,  called  in  the  Bible  i^Numb.  xxxiii.  6) 
Etham,  bears  the  name  of  Hetham,  "  the  fortified,"  in 
the  EgyiJtian  texts,  and  was  to  the  west  of  El  Kantarah, 
on  the  confines  of  the  desert.  4.  That  from  Etham 
they  turned  northwards  by  Migdol,  the  Magdolon  of 
the  Greeks,  now  Tell  es-Semut,  and  encamped  before 
Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  aud  the  sea  (Mediter- 
ranean), in  face  of  Baal-zephon.  The  latter  name,  in 
Egyptian,  BiUil-Zipuua,  was  that  of  a  sanctuary  situated 
on  Mount  Casius,  whilst  Pi-hahiroth, "  the  Hiroth,"  was 
the  Egyptian  name  of 

"  That  Serbouian  bog. 
Betwixt  Damiata  aud  Mount  Casius  old. 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunlc." 

And  it  is  iu  this  locality  that  he  places  the  destruction  of 
Pharaoh  and  his  army.  5.  That  iifter  the  great  deUver- 
ance  the  IsraeUtes  journeyed  southwards  to  Marah,  the 
Bitter  Lakes,  and  thence  to  Elim,  the  Egyptian  Alim, 
"  town  of  fishes,"  north  of  the  Red  Sea.'  The  inscrip- 
tions give  the  name  Yam  Suph — translated  in  our 
version,  "Red  Sea" — to  the  Lake  Sirbonis,  aud  all  the 
lakes,  as  well  as  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  meaning  being  "  sea 
of  flags  or  weeds."  Until  the  documentary  evidence 
is  f uUy  laid  before  Egyptologists,  we  must  reserve  our 
judgment,  remarking  that  there  would  .appear  to  be 
nothing  contradictory  to  the  Bible  narrative  in  the 
supposed  route  of  the  Israelites,  and  that  it  reconciles 
some  difficulties  iu  the  older  views. 

Pithoiii,  the  city  mentioned  with  Rameses  as  having' 
been  built  by  the  Israelites,  is  identified  by  some  critics 
with  the  Patoumos  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Thoum  of  the 
Antouine  Itinerary,  between  Heliopolis  aud  Pelusium, 
whilst  Brugsch  has  found  on  the  hieroglyphic  lists 
the  name  of  Pithom  as  chief  town  of  the  district  of 
Tukut  (Succoth).  Zoan  has  been  satisfactorily  identified 
with  Tauis,  the  modern  San,  where  Brugsch  Bey  has 
made  liis  most  interesting  discoveries ;  amongst  them 
is  an  inscription  with  the  expression  "  sechet  Tauet," 
which  exactly  corresponds  to  the  "  field  of  Zoan  "  in 
the  passage,  "  Marvellous  things  did  He  in  the  sight  of 
their  fatliers,  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  iu  the  field  of 
Zoan."  The  Egyptian  papyri  and  monuments  also 
teach  us,  according  to  Brugsch,  that  the  title  of  Joseph, 
"  Zaphuath-paaneah  "  or  Zaphanot-phankh,  means  in 
Egyptian  the  governor  of  the  district  Sothroites ;  that 
the  Abrech  of  Gen.  xli.  43— translated  iu  our  version, 
"  bow  the  knee  " — is  Egyi^tian.  ami  means  the  Ab  or 
first  officer  of  Pharaoh's  house  ;  that  the  town  Pithom 
worshipped  God  under  the  name,  "the  living  God," 
which  corresponds  to  Jehovah ;  that  a  serpent  of  brass 


1  We  may  remark  that  the  theory  ot  Brugsch  Bey  relating  to 
the  Exoduf.  should  it  ever  be  adopted,  will  not  be  opposed  to  the 
view  that  the  Mountain  ot  the  Law  was  iu  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai, 
aud  that  the  Israelites  followed  from  Ayun  Musa  to  Jebel  Musa- 
Sutsafeh,  the  route  we  have  indicated  iu  the  article  on  "  Sinai." 
The  positions  assigned  to  some  ot  the  stations  would,  however, 
Imve  to  be  altered. 
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was  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  the  living  God ;  and 
that  the  chariummim,  or  "  magicians  "  of  Egypt,  who 
attempted  to  perform  the  miracles  of  Moses,  were  the 
"  high  priests  "  of  the  town  of  Barneses.  Zoau  became 
a  city  of  great  importance  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
when  Isaiah  wrote  it  would  appear  to  have  been  one  of 
the  chief  cities  in  Egypt,  as  ho  speaks  of  "  the  princes 
of  Zoan  "  (Isa.  xix.  11;  xxx.  4).  The  mounds  that 
mark  the  site  of  the  town  in  which  Moses  had  his 
memorable  interviews  with  Pliaraoh  before  the  Exodus, 
are  remarkable  for  their  height  and  extent  ;  a  good 
general  view  is  obtained  from  the  highest  mound,  which 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Macgregor  :  "  The  horizon  is 
nearly  a  straight  line  on  every  side ;  and  looking  west 
the  tract  before  us  is  a  black  rich  loam,  ivithout  fences 
or  towns,  and  \vith  only  a  dozen  trees  in  sight.  This  is 
the  '  field  of  Zoan.'  Behind  is  a  glimmer  of  silver 
light  on  the  far-away  shore  of  Lake  Menzaleh ;  across 
the  level  foreground  winds  most  gracefully  the  Mushra; 
but  between  that  winding  river  and  the  mound  we  look 
from,  there  is,  lying  bare  and  gaunt,  in  stark  and  silent 
devastation,  one  of  the  grandest  and  oldest  ruins  in  the 
world.  It  is  deep  in  the  middle  of  an  enclosing  amphi- 
theatre of  mounds,  all  of  them  absolutely  bare,  and  all 
dark-red,  from  the  millions  of  potsherds  that  defy  the 
winds  of  time,  and  the  dew  and  the  sun  alike,  to  stir 
them,  or  even  to  melt  away  their  sharp-edged  frag- 
ments." Ezek.  XXX.  li  foretells  the  fate  of  the  city  in 
the  words,  "  I  will  set  fire  in  Zoau." 

Sill  is  identified  with  Pclusium,  but  the  site  of  this 
latter  place  is  not  quite  certain ;  the  most  probable 
identification  would  appear  to  bo  Tineh,  near  the  sea- 
shore, to  the  east  of  Port  Said.  Sin  is  called  by 
Ezekiel  "the  strength  of  Egypt  "  (xxx.  15),  and  such 
Pelusium  was,  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  east,  strongly 
protected  by  the  mud  and  swamp  which  surrounded  it. 
Situated  thus,  ou  the  eastern  frontier,  Pelusium  was 
one  of  the  first  towns  attacked  by  mvaders  from  the 
east,  and  its  exposed  position  may  explain  the  special 
threat  of  tlie  prophet,  "  I  will  pour  my  fury  upon  Sin," 
and  "  Siu  shall  have  great  pain  "  (ver.  10).  Tahpanhes,  a 
frontier  town  .about  sixteen  miles  from  Pelusium,  was 
the  place  to  which  Johanan  and  "  all  the  captains  of  the 
forces  "  brouglit  "all  the  remnant  of  Judah,"  including 
Jei-emiah ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  prophet  foretold  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was 
to  set  his  throne  "  at  the  entry  of  Pharaoh's  house  in 
Tahpanhes"  (Jcr.  xliii.  5 — 10).  The  town  was  called 
Daplmse  by  the  Greeks,  aud  has  been  identified  with 
the  modern  Tell  Defeuneh;  it  seems  also  not  impro- 
bable that  the  Hanes  of  Isa.  xxx.  4  was  the  same  place. 
Alexmidria,  the  birth-place  of  ApoUos  (Acts  x\nii.  24), 
was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  332,  and 
soon  became  a  place  of  great  importance.  Alexander 
himself  assigned  to  the  Jews  a  quarter  in  the  new 
city,  giving  them  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  here 
they  settled  in  such  numbers  that  iu  after  3' ears,  as 
Philo  informs  us,  two  out  of  the  five  districts  were 
called  Jewish  districts.  According  to  tradition,  the  first 
church  iu  Alexandria  was  founded  by  St.  Mark,  and 


the  number  of  Christians,  even  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  was  very  largo.  Hardly  a  vestige  remains  of 
the  once  magnificent  city.  The  Pharos,  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world ;  the  Museum,  with  its  famous 
library ;  the  Serapeum,  with  its  colossal  statue  of 
Serapis ;  the  Cesarium ;  the  gymnasium,  have  long 
since  disappeared ;  but  a  new  town  has  sprung-  up, 
which  promises  to  be  of  importance  iu  the  future.  Tho 
Pi-beseth  of  Ezek.  xxx.  17,  whose  young-  men  were  to 
fall  by  the  sword,  has  been  identified  with  Bubastis 
(Tell  Ba.sta),  a  town  on  tho  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile 
at  which  Shishak,  after  his  conquest  of  Thebes,  fixed 
the  seat  of  his  government.  There  are  many  remains 
of  the  ancient  town  aud  of  tho  Temple  of  Pasht,  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  Herodotus.  On,  tho  "  Avon  "  of 
Ezek.  xxx.  17,  the  "  Beth-shemesh  "  of  Jer.  xliii.  13,  aud 
"  Heliopolis  "  of  the  Septuagiut,  was  a  place  of  great 
celebrity,  and  tlie  principal  scat  of  learning  iu  Egypt 
before  the  accession  of  tho  Ptolemies,  when  the  schools 
were  transferred  to  Alexandria ;  the  ruins  are  not  far 
from  Cairo,  and  are  marked  by  an  obelisk  sixty-eight 
feet  high,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  oldest  monu- 
ments of  its  kind  in  Egypt.  Mounds  and  crude  brick 
walls  are  aU  that  remain  of  Beth-shemesh;  for  its 
"  images  "  have  been  broken,  and  "  tho  houses  of  the 
gods  of  tho  Egyptians  "  have  been  burned  with  fire 
(Jer.  xliii.  13).  At  On  Moses  is  said  to  have  studied, 
and  to  have  become  "  learned  iu  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Eg3^)tians,"  aud  Joseph's  wife,  Asenath.  was  a  daughter 
of  one  of  the  priests  of  tho  renowned  temple ;  here,  too, 
is  now  shown  a  venerable  sycamore,  beneatli  whose 
branches  tho  Holy  Family  are  said  to  have  rested  when 
they  came  into  Egypt.  To  tlie  north-west  of  Heliopolis 
some  mounds,  called  Tell  el-Tahudeh,  arc  supposed  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  town  in  which  Onias  built  his 
temple  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  in  Egy^it.  Noph  or 
Memphis,  which  is  specially  threatened  by  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Hosea,  was  on  tho  western  bank  of  the 
Nile,  some  distance  higher  up  than  Cairo ;  it  was  one 
of  the  oldest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent  city  in  Egypt.  Its  ruins  for  a  long  time 
were  tho  wonder  and  admiration  of  travellers,  but  they 
gradually  disappeared  under  an  ever-increasing  layer  of 
sand  and  mud,  and  the  very  site  appears  to  have  been 
lost  during  the  fifteenth  aud  following-  centuries,  until  it 
was  re-discovered  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
centurv  ;  a  remarkable  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel:  "Noph  shall  be  waste  aud 
desolate  without  an  inhabitant  "  (Jer.  xlvi.  19) ;  "  I  will 
also  destroy  tho  idols,  and  I  will  cause  their  images  to 
cease  out  of  Noph  "  (Ezek.  xxx.  13).  Most  important 
excavations  have  been  made  at  Memphis  by  Monsieur 
Mariette,  resulting,  among  other  things,  in  the  discovery 
of  the  Apis  Mausoleum  or  Serapeum.  Tho  Serapeum 
resembled  in  appearance  an  ordinary  Egj'jitian  temple ; 
an  avenue  of  sphinxes  led  >ip  to  it,  and  two  pyloi.:s  stood 
before  it;  but  it  differed  from  all  others  in  having 
bsneath  it  a  series  of  rock-hewn  vaults,  in  which  were 
placed  the  mummied  represent.atives  of  the  god  Apis. 
■'Living,  tho  sacred  bull  was  worshipped  in  a  magui- 
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ficent  temple  at  Memphis,  and  lodged  in  a  palace 
adjoining — the  Apioum ;  dead,  ho  was  buried  in  exca- 
vated vaults  at  Sukkarah,  and  worshipped  in  a  temple 
built  over  them — the  Serapeum."  The  necropolis  of 
Mempliis  is  of  vast  extent,  and  to  this  there  may  be  an 
allusion  in  Hosea  ix.  6 :  "  Egypt  shall  gather  them  up, 
Memjjhis  shall  bury  them."  No  or  No-Amon,  "that 
was  situate  among  the  rivers  "  (Nahum  iii.  8),  has  been 
identified  with  Thebes,  the  ancient  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt ;  and  Syetie,  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxix.  10)  as 
the  southern  limit  of  Egypt  on  the  border  of  Cush  or 


Ethiopia,  is  without  doubt  the  modern  Assouan,  cele- 
brated for  its  great  gi-auite  quarries  whence  most  of 
the  Egyptian  monumouts  were  hewn. 

We  have  on  several  occasions  alluded  to  the  distinct 
manner  in  whieli  the  fate  of  some  of  the  cities  of 
Egypt  was  foretold  by  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  may 
in  conclusion  di-aw  attention  to  the  remarkable  fnlfil- 
ment  of  the  prophecy  of  Ezek.  xxx.  13,  that  "  there  shall 
be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  in  the  fact 
that  no  native  ruler  has  occupied  the  throne  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years. 


BOOKS    OF    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT. 

THE    MINOR   PROPHETS  :—ZECHARIAH. 

BY  THE  VERY  KEVEEEND  K.  PAYNE  SMIT2,  D.D.,  DEAN  OF  CANTEKBnKY. 


f,B[E  prophet  Zechariah  was  not  merely  a 
priest,  but  the  head  of  one  of  the  priestly 
famOies,  as  we  learn  from  Neh.  xii.  16, 
where,  in  the  catalogue  of  these  high 
functionaries,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Iddo,  though  really 
he  was  the  son  of  Berechiah.  His  father,  however, 
appears  to  have  died  in  early  life,  and  thus,  in  the 
records  of  the  return  from  exile,  the  grandfather  takes 
his  place  (Ezra  v.  1 ;  vi.  14).  As  Zechariah  was  not 
called  to  be  a  prophet  till  the  second  year  of  Darius 
(chap.  i.  1),  which  was  the  eighteenth  year  after  the 
return,  and  as  he  is  still  styled  a  "young  man"  in 
chap.  ii.  4,  it  is  plain  that  he  must  have  been  very 
young  when  he  left  Babylon.  The  word  is,  in  fact,  that 
translated  "  child  "  in  Jor.  i.  7,  and  certainly  could  not 
be  applied  to  one  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-one  years 
of  age ;  and  thus  we  have  the  affecting  picture  of  the 
aged  Iddo  bringing  with  him  the  infant  child  of  his 
dead  son  to  the  dear  land  of  their  forefathers ;  and  that 
child  destined  to  be  the  companion  and  partner  of 
another  aged  man,  Haggai,  in  the  good  work  of  guiding 
and  encouraging  the  feeble  remnant  who  had  returned 
to  their  homes  under  the  many  difficulties  which  beset 
them  in  fojinding  once  again  the  nation  which,  for 
seventy  years,  had  been  without  a  territory  and  without 
a  government  of  its  own. 

The  eighteen  years  which  had  passed  since  Cyrus 
permitted  the  exOes  to  leave  Babylon  had  been  j-ears  of 
great  trial.  They  were  but  a  small  community,  and 
probably,  when  in  captivity,  had  accustomed  themselves 
to  trade  rather  than  agriculture ;  and  so,  when  they 
found  themselves  once  again  in  possession  of  their 
wasted  country,  it  was  no  slight  task  to  rebuild  their 
city  and  temple,  as  well  as  reclaim  the  land,  overgrown, 
as  it  must  have  been,  with  briars  and  thorns  (Isa.  vii. 
23 — 25),  and  with  all  the  buildings  upon  it  utterly  gone 
to  decay.  And  besides  their  poverty  and  internal  diffi- 
culties, their  settlement  was  ^newed  with  great  dissatis- 
faction by  the  motley  tribes  which  had  been  planted  as 
colonists  in  Palestine  (Ezra  iv.  !•),  by  whose  influence, 
at  length,  their  work  was  stopped  by  Artaxerxes,  king 
of  Persia. 


This  monarch  was  probably  the  successor  of  Cambyses, 
known  in  history  as  the  pseudo-Smerdis.  He  was  a 
Magian,  and,  as  such,  a  worshipper  simply  of  the 
elements,  fire,  air,  &c.,  and  opposed  to  temples  and  the 
belief  in  any  personal  and  national  God.  But  no  sooner 
was  he  slain,  and  Darius  Hystaspes  settled  upon  the 
throne,  than  Haggai  and  Zechariah  encouraged  the 
people  to  resume  the  buHding  of  the  Temple ;  and  an 
appeal  to  Darius  having  been  made  by  their  enemies, 
search  was  instituted  in  the  royal  archives,  and  the 
original  letter  of  Cyrus  the  Persian  discovered.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Darius  not  only  authorised  the 
Jews  to  continue  their  works,  but  gave  them  large  aid 
from  the  king's  own  i-evenue. 

But  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  this  simple  subject,  but  set  before  us  the 
whole  destiny  of  the  Jews,  and  the  purpose  of  their 
existence  as  God's  people.  They  consist  of  three  en- 
tirely separate  portions  :  (1)  a  series  of  visions  revealed 
to  the  prophet  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  the  mouth  Sobat,  in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  being 
the  third  month  after  Zechariah 's  first  call.  They  are 
not  written  in  poetry,  but  in  prose,  with  a  rich  colour- 
ing, nevertheless,  which  in  places  reminds  us  of  Ezekiel. 
As  Zechariah  was  an  infant  when  he  left  Chaldaea,  this 
cannot  be  the  effect  of  his  education  there,  but  must  be 
caused  jiartly  by  his  study  of  Ezekiel,  and  partly  by 
the  effect  of  their  residence  in  Chaldsea  upon  the  whole 
body  of  the  exiles.  These  visions  occupy  the  fii'st  six 
chapters,  excepting  chap.  i.  1 — 6,  which  is  an  introduc- 
tion or  preface  to  the  whole.  Upon  them  follows  (2)  a 
consolatoiy  discourse  (chaps,  vii.,  viii.),  written  two 
years  later,  occasioned  by  a  difficulty  which  had  arisen 
as  to  keeping  of  certain  fast  days  instituted  during 
tin  exile.  While  fuially  we  have  (3)  a  description  of 
the  fortunes  ef  the  Church  (chaps,  ix. — xiv.),  divided 
by  the  superscription  at  chap.  xii.  1  into  two  parts,  in 
the  first  of  which,  chaps,  ix. — xi.,  Zechariah  describes 
the  fall  of  the  heathen  world,  the  founding  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  Israel's  rejection  of  the  Messiah ;  while  in 
the  second  part,  also  consisting  of  three  chapters,  wo 
have  the  spiritual   Israel's   struggle  and   victory,  its 
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pm-ification  by  trial,  and  the  glory  and  perfectness  of 
the  uovT  Jerusalem. 

The  visions  set  before  ns  the  hopes  connected  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  the  building  of  the  Temple. 
In  the  first,  chap.  i.  7 — 17,  Zechariah  sees  a  rider  upon 
a  roan  horse,  followed  by  others  on  horses  roan,  speckled 
and  white,  in  a  myrtle  "  bottom,"  an  old  English  word 
for  a  low  valley.  The  myrtle  was  not  a  native  of 
Palestine,  but  was  introduced  probably  from  Persia, 
and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible  till  Isa.  xli.  19;  Iv.  13. 
In  Ohaldaea  it  was  common  enough.  These  mounted 
horsemen  bringing  tidings  from  all  the  earth  represent 
God's  providence ;  and  as  they  report  that  all  nations 
are  at  peace,  the  angel  who  accompanies  Zechariah 
prays  for  Jerusalem,  and  receives  a  promise  that  the 
Temple  shall  be  rebuilt :  "  For  the  Lord  shall  yet  com- 
fort Zion,  and  shall  yet  choose  Jerusalem." 

Next  (chap.  i.  18 — ii.  13)  we  have  a  vision  of  four 
horns,  the  usual  symljol  in  the  Scriptures  for  strength, 
and  representing  in  this  place  the  four  great  monarchies, 
which  one  after  another  were  to  oppress  the  Jews.  But 
upon  these  follow  four  carpenters,  or  rather  smiths,  who 
with  their  hammers  are  to  fray  and  crush  these  Gentile 
powers.  And  after  their  destruction  Jerusalem  is  to 
attain  to  great  wealth  and  happiness,  figured  by  her 
being  of  such  vast  extent  that  no  waU  can  encircle  her, 
but  she  is  "  to  bo  inhabited  as  towns  without  walls  for 
the  multitude  of  meu  and  cattle  therein  ;  "  and  for  her 
protection  Jehovah  is  to  be  "a  wall  of  fire  round  about 
her."  This  vision  ends  with  a  hymn  of  joy,  in  which  it 
is  also  shown  that  the  Gentries  are  to  share  iu  her 
spiritual  blessings. 

In  the  third  vision  (chap,  iii.)  we  find  Joshua,  the 
high  priest,  put  upon  his  trial.  Very  probably  accusa- 
tions had  been  sent  against  him  to  the  Persian  king 
when  the  Jews  began  to  rebuild  their  Temple.  Here 
he  is  tried  in  a  liigher  court,  before  Jehovah,  with 
Satan  as  his  accuser.  According  to  the  custom  of 
Eastern  trials  he  is  dressed  iu  "  filthy  garments,"  but 
npon  his  acquittal  he  is  clothed  in  a  dress  of  honour, 
and  a  tiara,  indicative  of  his  restoration  to  the  high 
priesthood,  is  pLiced  upon  his  head.  As  high  priest 
he  is  to  judge  the  people  wisely,  and  thereby  prepare 
for  the  coming  of  Christ,  who  is  called  the  Branch 
or  Sprout.  Moreover,  to  encourage  him,  the  fouuda- 
tion-stoue  of  the  Temple  is  laid  before  him,  and  h" 
is  assured  that  the  seven  eyes  of  God,  the  symbol  of 
His  ever  watchful  providence,  shall  perpetually  rest 
upon  it. 

As  the  third  vision  was  to  encourage  the  spiritu.al,  so 
the  fourth  (chap,  iv.)  is  to  encourage  the  temporal  ruler, 
Zerubbabel.  Difficulties  huge  as  mountains  are  to 
become  a  level  plain  before  him.  As  his  hands  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Temple,  so  shall  they  also  finish 
it ;  and  the  candlestick  with  its  seven  lights  is  set  up  in 
proof  that  it  shall  be  complete.  The  meaning  of  these 
lights  is  probably  the  same  as  that  of  tlie  seven  eyes  in 
the  preceding  vision,  while  the  oil  flowing  through  the 
seven  pipes  denotes  the  presence  and  activity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Lastly,  the  two  olive-trees,  explained  as 
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"  the  two  anointed  ones  who  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth,"  are  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  rulers  in  Church  and  State. 

In  the  fifth  vision  (chap.  v.  1 — i)  we  see  the  land  of 
Judah  piirified  from  the  curse.  For  seventy  years 
it  had  been  desolate  because  of  the  wrath  of  God ;  but 
the  curse,  written  upon  a  mighty  roll,  twenty  cubits 
long  and  ten  broad,  is  seen  flying  rapidly  away.  In  our 
version  the  sense  is  obscured  by  the  rendering  in  verso 
3,  "  This  is  the  curse  that  goetli  forth  over  the  face  of 
ttie  ivhole  earth."  The  woi-ds  mean  the  whole  land, 
i.e.,  Judaja. 

In  the  next  vision  (chap.  v.  5 — 11)  Zechariah  shows 
them  that  the  cause  of  the  curse  is  also  removed. 
Wickedness,  such  as  in  the  form  partly  of  idolatry  and 
partly  of  immorality  had  defiled  their  land,  is  now  taken 
away.  Seized  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  it  is  thrust  into 
an  ephah  or  bushel,  as  into  a  cage,  a  mass  of  lead  is 
thrust  down  upon  it  to  keep  it  from  escaping,  and  two 
winged  figures  carry  it  to  the  land  of  Shinar,  i.e.,  to 
Babylon,  where  the  exiles  had  lately  dwelt  iu  captivity, 
and  where,  with  all  other  evil  things,  it  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  have  its  abode. 

In  the  seventh  and  last  vision  (chap.  vi.  1 — 8),  four 
chariots,  representing  the  four  winds,  are  seen  issuing 
forth  from  between  two  mountains  of  brass,  to  carry 
the  commands  of  God  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth. 
But  besides  the  general  representation  that  God's 
empire  is  universal,  two  of  these  chariots  go  to  the  north 
country  "  to  cause  God's  spirit  to  rest  upon  the  north 
country  "  (ver.  8).  The  north  is  ever,  in  the  language 
of  prophecy,  the  home  of  the  enemies  of  God,  and  so 
the  black  horses  go  there  first,  carrying  judgment  and 
tribulation  with  them,  while  the  white  horses  f  jUow  to 
bear  Jehovah  there  as  a  victor  in  triumphal  progress. 
By  "the  spirit  of  God  resting  upon  the  north"  we  thus 
understand  his  spirit  going  forth  to  execute  judgment. 
Probably  the  reference  is  to  the  numerous  revolts 
.against  Darius  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  which 
brought  much  miseiy  especially  upon  the  northern 
portions  of  his  dominions,  while  the  grizzled  chariot 
going  forth  towards  the  south  suggests  that  Egypt  also 
was  unquiet  under  the  new  rule.  And  thus  then  these 
^dsious  set  before  the  Jews  in  magnificent  succession 
the  pictures  of  Jerusalem  once  again  the  chosen  seat  of 
Jehovah,  its  enemies  beaten  small  as  with  hammers,  the 
city  spreading  far  and  wide,  with  God  as  a  wall  of  fire 
to  guard  it  round,  its  high  priest  and  civil  ruler  the 
especial  objects  of  the  Divine  favour  and  ijrotection,  the 
Temple  rebuilt,  the  curse  removed,  wickedness  carried 
far  away,  and  the  might  of  Jehovah's  empire  going  out 
far  and  wide.  We  can  well  understand  how  thoroughly 
these  visions  would  have  encouraged  the  people,  and 
filled  their  minds  with  hope;  and  upon  them  follows  au 
interesting  symbolical  action  (chap.  vi.  9 — 15). 

From  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  exiles  under  Ezra 
the  wealthy  Jews,  who  preferred  remaining  among  the 
Gentiles,  quieted  their  consciences  by  sending  rich 
presents  to  Jerusalem.  Three  men  fi-om  Babylon  had 
just  arrived  as  bearers  of  such  gifts,  and  were  lodged  at 
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the  liouse  of  Josiah,  the  son  of  Zeplianiali.  Thither 
Zochariab  was  to  go,  and  witli  the  silver  and  gold  wliich 
they  had  brought  was  to  make  crowns,  and  set  one  upon 
the  head  of  Joshua,  the  high  priest,  as  a  symbol  that  in 
their  jjromised  deliverer,  the  Branch,  the  kingly  should 
be  united  with  the  priestly  office,  and  that  he  should 
"  sit  and  rule  upon  liis  throne,  and  be  a  priest  upon  his 
throne,"  the  throne  being  the  symbol  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity. Crowns  were  also  to  be  given  to  the  bearers  of 
these  gifts,  wliich  were,  however,  finally  to  be  laid  up 
in  the  Temple  before  the  Lord  as  a  memorial. 

The  second  portion  of  the  Book  of  Zecliariah  consists 
ef  a  discourse  (chaiJs,  vii.,  ^dii.)  occasioned  by  a  question 
put  to  the  priests  and  prophets  in  the  Temple.  It  was 
spoken  two  years  subsequently  to  the  previous  ■vision, 
and  the  question  which  it  answered  was.  Were  they,  now 
that  they  had  returned  to  Jerusalem,  to  keep  the  solemn 
days  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  which  had  boon  insti- 
tuted during  the  exile  at  Babylon  ? 

This  question  ho  answered  in  the  same  spirit  as  Isaiah 
of  old  (chap.  Iviii.  3 — 7).  They  were  not  so  to  fast ;  for 
true  fasting  consists  in  doing'  justice  and  mercy;  and 
it  was  because  they  had  neglected  these  "  weightier 
matters  of  the  law  "  that  they  had  been  driven  from 
their  land.  Let  them  keep  justice  and  mercy,  and  then 
aged  men  and  women  supporting  their  stops  with  thoir 
staves  shall  once  again  dwell  in  their  city,  their  streets 
shall  be  full  of  boys  and  girls  at  play,  their  temple 
shall  be  built,  their  land  bear  them  bounteous  crops,  and 
they  themselves,  instead  of  being  a  curse,  shall  be  a 
blessing  to  all  people.  If  only  they  speak  the  truth,  and 
execute  judgment,  and  think  no  evil,  and  take  no  false 
oath,  then  their  fasting  days,  "  the  fast  of  the  foui-t.h 
mouth,  and  the  fast  of  the  fifth,  and  the  fast  of  the 
seventh,  and  the  fast  of  the  tenth,"  may  all  be  kept  as 
cheerful  feasts.  They  may  eat  and  drink,  if  they  will; 
only  they  must  love  truth  and  peace  (chap.  viii.  16 
-19). 

The  third  portion  of  the  book  is  of  fai-  wider  signi- 
fieancy.  It  begins  (chaxi.  ix.)  with  the  denunciation  of 
God's  anger  upon  Damascus,  Tyi-e,  Sidon,  and  PliUistla. 
These  probably  are  named  as  representing  the  enemies 
of  the  theocracy,  and  their  fall  is  to  be  followed  by  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  at  Jerusalem.  But  its 
king  is  not  to  come  in  royal  fashion  as  Jeremiah  fore- 
told, "  riding  in  chariots  and  on  horses,  he  and  his 
servants  and  his  people  "  (Jer.  xxii.  4),  but  lowly,  and 
sitting  upon  an  ass ;  and  he  is  to  speak  not  war  but 
peace  to  the  heathen,  and  as  the  king  of  peace  "  his 
dominion  is  to  reach  from  sea  to  sea.  and  from  the  river 
oven  to  the  ends  of  the  eai-th."  The  Jews  in  cap- 
tivity, now  "  prisoners  of  hope,"  are  to  return,  and 
Ephraim  and  Judah,  once  again  united,  together  are  to 
form  an  empire  more  powerful  than  that  of  Greece ; 
while  their  own  land  is  to  bo  so  fruitfnl  that  the  abun- 
dance of  corn  and  wine  shall  lead  to  happy  marriages, 
and  flu  their  dwellings  with  young  men  and  maids. 

In  the  next  chapter  (chap,  x.)  the  same  line  of  thought 
is  continued,  but  with  the  warning  that  they  are  to  seek 
their  blessing  from  Jehovah,  and  not   from   idols   or 


diviners.  And  as  in  old  time  their  shepherds,  i.e.,  their 
kings,  had  been  tlieir  ruin,  Jehovah  will  now  Ije  himself 
their  shepherd,  and  under  his  rule  they  shall  become 
like  a  glorious  war-horse  ;  and  out  of  Judah  shall  pro- 
ceed the  corner,  i.e.,  the  corner-.stone,  upon  which  the 
whole  building  of  the  state  depends,  the  nail  or  bracket 
which  sup]Dorts  the  most  jjrecious  articles  for  use  and 
adornment,  the  weapons  of  war  for  defence,  and  (not 
the  oppressor,  as  the  A.  V.  renders  the  word,  but)  the 
captain  or  ruler,  who  shall  win  for  the  Jews  dominion 
(ver.  4).  In  the  rest  of  the  chapter  the  happy  efEocts 
of  the  union  of  E))hraim  with  Judah  are  described ; 
and  whereas  in  old  time  they  had  been  scattered  among 
the  heathen  in  punishment,  they  are  now  to  be  sown 
among  them  as  a  blessing,  and  also  because  their  own 
land  can  no  longer  contain  their  increasing  numbers, 
though  they  are  to  recover  their  former  Ijoundaries, 
and  possess  Gilead  and  Lebanon  as  in  David's  days. 

But  now  (chap,  xi.)  the  scene  changes.  Tlirough  the 
defiles  of  Lebanon  an  army  is  approaching,  spreading 
devastation  aU  around.  Israel  is  now  a  "  flock  for  the 
slaughter,"  which  tlie  j)rophot  is  himself  to  feed.  He 
makes,  therefore,  two  staves,  of  wliich  he  calls  one 
Beauty,  the  other  Bands,  i.e.,  Union,  the  use  of  bands 
being  to  fasten  things  together.  With  these  he  smites 
three  evil  shepherds,  or  kings,  but  his  flock  rejects  him, 
and  so  ho  cuts  the  staff  of  beauty  in  sunder  to  show 
that  the  covenant  between  Israel  and  Jehovah  is  at  an 
end.  He  then  throws  up  his  office,  and  demands  his 
price  or  wages,  and  they  weigh  unto  him  tliirty  pieces 
of  silver,  which  in  angry  irony  as  the  goodly — i.e.,  the 
pitiful — price  at  which  they  had  valued  liim,  he  throws 
to  the  potter  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Finally  he  cuts 
asunder  the  other  staff,  to  show  that  thero  was  union 
no  more  between  Judah  and  Israel.  And  as  they  had 
thus  rejected  the  good  shepherd,  they  must  now  have 
in  his  place  one  who  shall  seek  only  their  evil,  and  do 
them  hurt;  and  who  shall  at  length  himself  meet  with 
such  a  fate  as  he  deserves. 

Mysterious  as  are  the  terms  of  this  chapter,  there  can 
bo  little  doubt  that  it  prefigures  tlie  rejection  of  Christ 
by  the  Jews,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  its 
consequence  by  tho  armies  of  Rome.  But  the  exact 
interpretation  of  tho  several  portions  are  so  open  to 
controversy  that  an  elaborate  commentary  would  be 
required  fully  to  explain  theii'  meaning.  Very  pro- 
bably, however,  tho  three  evil  shepherds  represent 
monarchs  who,  like  Antiochus  Ei^iphanas,  grievously 
oppressed  the  Jews  in  the  period  preceding  the  Advent 
of  our  Lord. 

The  second  portion  (chaps,  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.)  is  termed 
"the  burden  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  for  Israel;"  tho 
word  "  Israel  "  being  here,  as  is  so  commonly  the  case 
in  the  later  prophets,  the  symbol  for  mercies  larger 
than  those  which  belonged  to  the  lineal  descendants  of 
Jacob.  It  commences  with  the  description  of  a  fearful 
.struggle  between  the  heathen  powers  and  God's  people, 
in  which  the  latter  is  to  have  the  victory,  but  not  by 
might  of  war,  but  because  Jehovah  pours  out  upon  the 
house  of  David  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
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the  spirit  of  gra«o  and  of  snpplicatiou;  so  tliat  they 
look  on  Him  wliom  they  have  pierced,  and  mourn  with 
sorrow  as  deep  as  that  for  im  only  son,  and  as  the 
people  mourned  for  Josiah  in  the  vaUey  of  Megiddo. 
And  because  of  this  earnest  repentance  a  fountain  is  to 
be  023ened  in  Jerusalem  for  sin  and  for  uncleanuess  ; 
idolatry  is  to  be  banished  completely  from  the  land, 
and  false  propJiocy  to  cease,  so  that  if  any  one  profess 
to  have  the  gift,  his  own  father  and  mother  in  utter 
abhorrence  shall  thrust  him  through.  Finally,  upon 
the  repentance  and  reformation  of  the  people  follows 
their  purification  by  terrible  trial.  The  sword  wakes 
against  God's  fellow ;  the  shepherd  is  smitten,  the  sheep 
scattered  (chap.  xiii.  7).  The  fires  of  the  refining  fur- 
nace blaze,  the  day  of  Jehovah  comes,  all  nations  ai'e 
gathered  against  Jerusalem,  already  it  is  captured,  and 
is  suffering  the  last  horrors  of  war,  when  Jehovah  goes 
forth  to  battle  for  his  people.  All  nature  ti-emblos  as 
Ho  marches  along.  Mount  Olivet  is  cleft  asunder,  the 
people  flee,  the  light  of  nature  is  shrouded,  but  living 
waters  go  forth  from  Jerusalem,  and  Jehovah's  king- 
dom is  established  over  all  the  earth.  Henceforward 
Jerusalem  is  safely  inhabited,  and  from  year  to  year  all 
nations  go  up  thither  to  worship,  for  she  is  now  the 
holy  city,  and  upon  all  that  she  has  is  inscribed  "  Holi- 
ness unto  the  Lord." 

Undeniably  these  last  sis  chapters  are  very  unlike  to 
the  first  eight,  and  from  early  times  their  genuineness 
has  been  called  in  question.  But  the  dispute  is  very 
different  from  most  of  those  raised  about  the  integrity 
of  portions  of  Holy  Scriptui'e ;  for  generally  the  object 
is  to  bring  them  down  to  a  later  date.  Here  it  is  said 
that  these  six  chapters  are  so  entirely  unlike  anything 
written  after  the  exile,  and  are  so  completely  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  prophets,  that  they  must  be  of  great 
antiquity,  and  possibly  were  written  by  Zechariah  the 
son  of  Jeberechiah  (called  Berechiah  in  the  Septuagint), 
mentioned  iu  Isa.  viii.  2.  Mede  argued  that  Jeremiah 
was  their  author,  saying  that  they  wore  quoted  as 
his  in  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  and  that  it  did  not  follow  that 
because  they  were  appended  to  Zechariah's  prophecie.s, 
they  must,  therefore,  also  belong  to  him.  Archbishop 
Neweome  went  farther,  and  said  that  these  chapters  are 
among  the  oldest  prophetical  writings  in  the  Bible,  and 
must  have  been  composed  before  Israel  went  into  cap- 
tivity, of  whom  he  explains  them  literally  ;  and  to  this 
view  men  like  Pye  Smith  have  given  theu-  adhesion. 
The  main  ai-gumeut  for  two  authors  has  been  well  put 


by  Eichhorn,  who  says  : — "  As  the  reader  passes  from 
the  first  half  of  the  prophet  to  the  second,  he  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  how  strikingly  different  are  the  impres- 
sions which  are  made  upon  him  by  the  two.  The 
manner  of  writmg  in  the  second  portion  is  far  loftier 
and  more  mysterious  ;  the  images  employed  grander  and 
more  magnificent;  the  point  of  view  and  the  horizon 
are  changed.  The  Temple  is  no  longer  the  central 
object  of  thought,  and  expressions  often  repeated  in 
the  first  part,  no  longer  occur." 

But  though  there  is  much  at  fh-st  sight  plausible  in 
tins  argument,  yet  German  critics  have  now  for  some 
time  held  that  it  is  untenable.  Do  Wette,  in  the  first 
three  editions  of  his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
accepted  the  theory  of  two  authors,  but  has  since 
affirmed  that  the  quotations  or  allusions  iu  these  six 
chapters  not  merely  to  Isaiah,  Joel,  Micah,  and  Amos, 
but  even  to  Jeremiah,  Zephaniah,  and  Ezekiel,  are  so 
many,  that  the  author  must  have  lived  after  the  exile. 
So  also  a  closer  examination  of  the  historical  allusions 
has  shown  that  they  all  agree  -svith  the  political  state  of 
things  in  Zechariah's  days;  and  to  this  wo  must  add  what 
after  all  is  the  great  argument,  that  the  canon  of  Old 
Testament  Scripture  was  settled  scarcely  a  life-time 
after  Zechariah's  death,  and  was  in  course  of  preparation 
long  before,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  so  great  a 
mistake  could  possibly  have  been  made  as  to  ascribe  te 
one  of  the  prophets  who  flourished  in  post-exilian  days 
the  writings  of  one  of  the  older  seers.  The  very  fact 
that  there  is  a  dissimilarity  of  style  would  have  pre- 
vented the  mistake  ;  nor  can  we  imagine  that  any 
one  would  have  attributed  these  chapters  to  the  same 
author  as  the  first  eight  unless  they  had  really  been 
his. 

It  is  interesting  to  add  that  to  the  two  prophets 
by  whose  instrumentality  the  Temple  was  built  several 
of  the  finest  choral  psalms  are  attributed,  with  con. 
siderable  probability.  Thus,  according  to  the  LXX.^ 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  wrote  Ps.  cxxxvii.,  cxlv. — 
cxlviii. ;  according  to  the  S3'riac,  Ps.  cxxv.,  cxxvi. ;  and 
according  to  the  Vulgate,  Ps.  cxi.  If,  therefore,  the 
Septuagint  is  right,  these  proijhets  woidd  have  been 
the  first  from  whose  lips  the  triumphant  cry  of  "  Halle- 
lujah," "Praise  ye  Jehovah,"  first  proceeded;  and 
we  owe  to  the  joyful  exclamation  with  which  they 
celebrated  the  building  of  the  Temple,  that  which  has 
become  the  settled  fcrm;da  of  praise  in  all  languages 
in  which  the  word  of  God  is  proclaimed  to  men. 
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_^HE  most  remarkable  plant  found  in  Pales- 
>■'  tine  belonging  to  this  great  division  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  is  the  palm-tree 
(Phwnix  dactylifera,  Linu.),  the  tamar 
(19.?)  of  the  Old,  and  the  .(.owl  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  palm  has  been  closely  associated  Avith  the  Holy 
Lani  from  the  earliest  times.  The  Greek  name  for 
the  coast  region  was  Phoenicia,  and  this  was  derived 
from  the  Greek  designation  for  tho  date-palm,  and  was 
applied,  no  doubt,  because  the  abundance  of  the  tree 
was  a  cliaracteristic  of  the  country.  Some  of  tlie  coins 
struck  at  tho  Phoenician  towns  of  Tyro  and  Sidon  have 
on  them  the  emblematic  figure  of  the  palm,  Tho  earliest 
known  Jewish  coins,  believed  to  have  been  struck  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  contain  a  fair  representation  of  tho 
date-tree,  showing  its  large  pinnated  leaves  and  bunches 
of  fruits.  This  same  figure  is  reproduced  in  the  coins 
struck  by  Eleazar  and  Simon  during  the  short  period  of 
their  successful  revolt  against  the  Romans  which  was 
put  down  by  Titus  when  he  defeated  the  rebels  and 
destroyed  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70.  The  well-known  coin 
struck  by  Vespasian  to  celebrate  this  event  represents 
captive  Judaaa  as  a  weeping  woman  seated  on  tho  ground 
under  tho  shade  of  a  palm-tree.  To  the  Jew  as  well  as 
to  tho  foreigner  tho  palm  was  a  fitting  emblem  of  Pales- 
tine, and  though  it  is  now  almost  unknown  on  the  hills 
and  in  the  valleys  of  the  land,  there  are  many  indica- 
tions of  its  former  abundance.  Jericho  is  again  and 
again  called  the  city  of  ijalm-trees,  and  Josephus  tells  us 
there  was  in  his  time  a  grove  beside  the  town  seven 
niiles  long.  This  has  gradually  disappeared,  and  now 
not  a  tree  remains.  Canon  Tristram  describes  the  last 
relic  of  Jericho's  famous  grove,  which  he  saw  some 
ye.ars  ,ago,  then  wild  and  neglected,  now  dead  and  gone. 
The  whole  valley  of  the  Jordan  was  probably  stocked 
with  tho  palm  in  New  Testament  times.  That  it  grew 
around  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  recorded  by  Josephus,  and 
its  existence  at  no  very  distant  period  in  the  valley  is 
proved  by  tho  occasional  occurrence  of  dead  stems,  which 
-tire  especially  abundant  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Some  of  these  have,  no  doubt,  come  f  rcn  the  narrow  valley 
of  En  godi,  where,  apart  from  the  recorded  testimony, 
the  ancient  name  of  the  valley  itself — Hazazon-tainar, 
the"  valley  of  the  palm" — establishes  that  the  date  once 
flourished  there.  But  not  only  in  the  depressed  and 
sub-tropical  region  of  tho  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  were 
palms  abundantly  met  with ;  they  were  scattered  in 
more  or  less  abundance  throughout  the  whole  country. 
Near  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  was  a  place  called  Baal- 
tamar,  "the  sanctuary  of  the  palm"  (Judg.  xx.  33), 
■which  was  near  to,  if  it  was  not  the  same,  as  tho  palm- 
tree  under  which  Deborah  dwelt  when  she  judged 
Israel  (Judg.  iv.  61.  In  Nehomiah's  days  the  iuhaW- 
tauts  of  Jerusalem  were  able  to  supply  themselves  with 


palm-leaves  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Noh.  viii.  15).  Tlw 
name  of  Bethany,  "  house  of  dates,"  indicates  the 
presence  there  of  groves  of  palms,  and  from  them,  no 
doubt,  were  obtained  tho  leaves  ("  branches  ")  of  palm- 
trees  which  the  multitude  carried  when  they  conducted 
the  Saviour  in  triumph  over  Olivet  to  Jerusalem  (John 
xii.  13).  Not  a  palm  is  now  to  be  found  on  Olivet, 
though  both  the  olive  which  gave  its  name  to  the  mount, 
and  the  fig  from  which  Bethphage  was  named,  still 
grow  together  there.  A  few  palms  are  to  be  found 
within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  groups  are  met  ynth 
at  Nablous,  Nazareth,  and  other  places,  but  thoy  are 
most  abundant  on  the  maritime  plains.  Palm-leaves 
are  among  the  reUcs  brought  from  the  Holy  Land  in 
the  Middle  Ages ;  hence  a  pilgrim  safely  returned 
from  Palestine  came  to  be  called  a  "  palmer." 

The  date  has  a  tall  slender  stem,  uniformly  thick 
throughout,  and  unbroken  by  branches.  It  grow.s  to 
a  height  of  eighty  feet,  but  has  an  average  of  thirty 
feet.  The  stem  is  somewhat  smooth  below,  but  rough 
above,  from  the  remains  of  the  bases  of  the  former 
leaves  still  adlieriug  to  it.  Tho  erect  habit  of  the  tree 
is  referred  to  by  the  prophet  when,  speaking  of  the 
dead  idols,  he  says,  "  Theyare  upright  as  the  palm-tree, 
but  speak  not  "  (Jer.  x.  5).  The  grace  and  beauty  of 
the  stately  stem  crowned  with  its  feathery  foliage  sug- 
gested the  fitness  of  employing  its  name  for  women ; 
thus  Absalom  had  a  '"  fair  sister "  whose  name  was 
Tamar,  and  a  daughter  "of  a  fair  countenanco"  to  whom 
he  gave  the  same  name  (2  Sam.  xiii.  1;  xiv.  27). 

The  palm-tree  was  well  adapted  for  architectural 
purposes,  and  was  employed  by  Solomon  in  the  Templo 
(1  Kings  vi.  29 — 3.5).  The  pillars  and  arches  of  the 
Temple  shown  to  Ezekiol  in  a  vision,  as  well  as  its 
walls,  were  ornamented  with  palm-trees  (Ezek.  xl. 
and  xli.). 

Some  have  thought  that  the  sweet  flag  {Aconis 
Calamus,  Linn.),  found  in  damp  places  in  the  north  of 
Palestine,  is  the  "  sweet  cane  "  (Jcr.  vi.  20)  and  the 
"sweet  calamus"  (Excd.  xxx.  23)  of  our  version.  But 
in  Jeremiah  it  is  called  "  sweet  cane  from  a  far  country,'' 
and  consequently  was  not,  like  the  sweet  flag,  a  native 
product  of  Palestine.     (See  Vol.  I.,  p.  244.) 

Several  .species  of  Aroiderp  a,re.  common  in  Palestine. 
They  are  more  ob^-ious  than  the  cuckoo-pint  of  our 
hedges,  because  of  tho  bright  colour  of  their  flowering 
leaves  and  the  intolerable  stench  given  out  by  them. 
Tliis  property  induced  Canon  Tristram  to  suggest  that 
some  of  tho  species  found  in  the  corn-producing  plains 
might  be  tho  ''  cockle "  or  noisome  weed,  baoshah 
(n-iif)?),  alluded  to  by  Job  (xxxi.  40),  seeing  this  word  is 
derived  from  a  root  signifying  "to  stink  like  carrion." 

The   brilliant  covering  of  flowers    which    in  spring 
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surprises  and  deliglits  every  traveller  in  Palestine  is 
largely  due  to  the  numerous  aud  varied  forms  of  lilia- 
ceous plants  whieli  abound  on  hill  aud  plain.  Tulips 
and  lilies,  squills  and  hyacinths,  with  fritillaries  and 
asphodels,  combine  to  deck  the  fields  with  a  wondrous 
f;luw  of  colour.  To  these,  and  the  plants  belonging  to 
other  orders  associated  with  them,  the  Saviour  referred 
when,  teaching  trust  in  God,  He  bade  His  hearers 
"  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  "  (Matt.  vi.  28).  A  very 
common  Palestine  plant,  the  star  of  Bethlehem  (Onii- 
thogalum  umbellatiim,  Linn.),  whoso  white  aud  green 
flowers  adorn  every  hill  in  spring,  has  been  supposed 
to  be  referred  to  under  the  name  "dove's  dung"  in  the 
narrative  of  the  siege  of  Samaria  by  Beuhadad,  when  the 
inhabitants  wore  reduced  to  so  great  extremities  that 
the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  dove's  dung  was  sold  for 
five  pieces  of  silver  (2  Kings  vi.  25).  Some  imagine 
this  to  be  the  small  bidbous  root  of  the  star  of  Beth- 
lehem, which  is  sometimes  used  as  food  ;  but  no  reason 
has  been  adduced  sufficient  for  rejecting  the  literal 
reading  of  the  pa.ssage.  A  somewhat  conventional 
treatment  of  a  squiU  or  a  liyacinth  is  .shown  on  the 
shekel  of  Judas  Maccaba;us  and  on  other  Jewish  coins. 
Their  obverse  eontains  the  representation  of  a  spike 
composed  of  three  flowers. 

Tlie  prickly  butcher's  broom,  which  bears  its  small 
green  flower  on  the  centre  of  its  leaf-like  branches,  so 
common  in  the  woods  of  the  south  of  England,  is  not 
unfrequeut  in  Palestine,  along  with  a  larger  species, 
Ritscus  hypoglossum,  Linu.  Tristram  suggests  that 
the  sillon  of  Ezek.  ii.  6;  xxviii.  24,  translated  "briar" 
in  our  version,  is  the  butcher's  broom. 

The  varieties  of  onion  in  Palestine  are  numerous  aud 
often  beautiful,  though  not  always  agreeable  to  the 
smell.  The  wild  species  adorn  the  pastures  with  their 
white,  pink,  and  purple  flowers,  while  those  used  as 
vegetables  are  cultivated  everywhere,  and  one  or  other 
of  them  forms  an  ingredient  iu  most  Oriental  dishes. 
Three  kinds  are  included  in  the  list  of  the  good  things 
which  the  Israelites  had  enjoyed  iu  Egypt,  and  which 
they  lusted  after  in  the  wilderness.  "  We  remember  the 
fish  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely;  the  cucumbers, 
aud  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  aud  the  onions,  and  the 
garlick  ;  but  now  our  soul  is  dried  up  "  (Numb.  xi.  5, 
6).  Tliese  are  known  from  profane  records  to  have 
been  favourite  vegetables  iu  Egypt.  It  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether  the  Hebrew  hatzeer  (I'^O)  is  correctly 
identified  with  the  leek.  The  word  means  green,  aud 
is  elsewhere  translated  "herbs"  or  "grass,"  but  in  the 
passage  new  qiioted  it  means  an  edible  plant,  like  the 
leek. 

Our  common  sea-side  rush  {Juncns  vutrifimus,  Sra.) 
gi'ows  in  clumps  along  the  sliores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
other  British  species  occur  iu  damp  localities  in  the 
north  of  Palc>stiue. 

No  remarkable  species  of  orchids  are  met  with  iu 
Palestine.  Tlie  plants  of  this  order  are  terrestrial 
forme  similar  to  those  found  in  England  and  the  south 
of  Europe. 

Several  beautiful  species  of  AmanjlUdacea-  are  natives 


of  the  Holy  Laud.  Deserving  special  notices  are  the 
white  pancratiuins  and  the  yellow  Ojjcrantlms.  The 
hilly  pastures  aliouud  with  patches  of  violet  ixiolirions, 
and  plains  and  hOls  alike  are  adorned  with  the  bright 
flowers  of  the  polyanthus  narcissus  {N.  Tazetta,  Liuu.). 
Tills  plaut  has  been  very  generally  accepted  as  the 
"  rose  "  of  our  Bibles.  The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew 
word  cliabahtzeleth  (n)5r?n)  implies  that  the  "  rose  of 
Shai'ou  "  was  a  plant  with  a  bulbous  root,  and  thu.s 
necessarily  excludes  the  rose  (see  page  245).  But  iu  a 
country  where  bulbous-rooted  plants  form  so  largo  a 
proportion  of  its  floral  vegetation,  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
upon  a  single  plaut.  Lindley  thought  it  was  au  Xcio- 
lirion,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  the  Operanthas,  and  Rosenmiiller 
the  meadow  saffron.  The  majority  of  critics,  however,. 
accept  this  beautiful  narcissus,  which  is  not  unfrequeut  • 
on  the  plain  of  Sharon. 

Many  forms  of  Iridaccos  are  found  iu  the  plaiu'j  of 
Palestine,  including  species  of  Iris,  Gladiolus,  aud 
Crocus.  The  colouring  material  saffrou  is  collected  iu 
the  Holy  Laud  from  Crocus  sativus,  ScoiJ.,  and  other 
species.  It  consists  of  the  yellow  stylo  and  stigma 
of  the  flower  dried  in  the  sun,  and  pounded  to  make 
powdered  saffron,  or  pressed  into  snuiU  tablets  to  form 
cake  safh'on.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  colouring  confec- 
tionery and  giving  a  tint  to  liqueurs.  A  recent  traveller 
says  "  he  found  saffron  a  very  useful  condiment  in 
travelling  cookery,  a  very  small  pinch  of  it  giving  out 
not  only  a  rich  yellow  colour,  but  an  agreeable  flavour 
to  a  dish  of  rice  or  to  an  insipid  stew  "  (Tristram,  Nat. 
Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  480).  In  the  well-stocked  gardeu 
to  which  the  bride  is  compared,  saffron  is  mentioned  as 
having  a  place  (Cant.  iv.  14).  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Hebrew  harhom  (cc-\3)  is  here  correctly  trans- 
lated "  saffron,"  for  the  Arabic  name  for  the  plant  ia 
almost  the  same ;  and  indeed  the  Greek  (tp.kos  and  the 
Latin  crocus  ajre  derived  from  the  same  root  as  tha 
Hebrew. 

The  CyperacecE  are  net  numerous  in  Palestine,  and 
with  one  exception  none  of  them  are  remarkable.  A 
Cyperus  with  an  edible  tuber  (C  esculentns,  Limi.) 
is  found  in  the  Jordan  and  other  streams.  It  may 
be  the  achu  (^n«),  translated  "flag"  in  the  passage, 
"  Can  the  rush  grow  up  without  mire  P  ciui  the  flag 
grow  witliout  water?"  (Job  viii.  11);  and  twice  ren- 
dered "  meadow  "  in  Genesis.  "  Behold,  there  came 
out  of  the  river  seven  weU-favoured  kine  aud  fat- 
fleshed,  and  they  fed  in  a  meadow "  (Gen.  xli.  2,  18). 
These  passages  imply  that  the  achu  was  a  water  plaut 
suitable  for  pasture,  and  iu  no  plants  of  Palestine  are 
these  qualities  more  strikingly  present  than  in  the  ediblo  ■ 
cyperus.  The  most  remarkable  plant  of  Palestine 
belonging  to  this  order  is  the  famous  Papyrus  anti- 
quorura,  Linn.,  which,  though  no  lougor  found  in  its 
ancient  habitat,  the  lower  Nile,  still  giv.-v.'s  iu  ainindanco 
in  Lake  Merom  aiul  the  swamps  of  the  Upper  Jordan. 
It  has  been  seen  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  antV 
luxurious  specimens  were  observed  by  Canon  Tristram 
growing  to  a  lieight  of  sixteen  feet  with  stems  three 
inches  in  diameter,  in  a  marsh  at  the  fountain  of  Ain  efc 
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Tin,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Lake 
Hiileh,  the  ancient  "  Waters  of  Morom,"  appears  to  be 
the  present  head-quarters  of  the  papyrus  north  of 
tropical  Africa.  Tristram  thus  describes  this  locality  : 
"  The  whole  mai'sh  is  marked  in  the  maps  as  impassable, 
and  most  truly  it  is  so.  I  never  anywhere  else  have 
met  with  a  swamp  so  vast  and  so  utterly  impenetrable. 
First  there  is  an  ordinary  bog,  which  takes  one  up  to 
the  knees  in  water ;  then,  after  half  a  mile,  a  belt  of 
deeper  water  where  the  yellow  water-lily  flourishes. 
Then  a  belt  of  tail  reeds,  the  open  water  covered  with 
white  water-lily,  and  beyond  again  an  impenetrable 
wilderness  of  papyi-us,  extending  right  across  to  the 
east  side.  A  false  st<>p  off  its  roots  will  take  the 
intruder  overhead  in  suffocating  peat  mud.  In  fact, 
the  whole  is  simply  a  iloating  bog  of  several  miles 
square — a  very  thin  crust  of  vegetation  over  an  un- 
known depth  of  water,  and  if  the  weight  of  the  explorer 
breaks  through  this,  suffocation  is  imminent.  Some 
Arabs  who  were  tilling  the  plain  for  cotton  assured  us 
that  even  a  wild  boar  never  got  through  it.  We  shot 
two  bitterns,  but,  in  endeavouring  to  retrieve  them,  I 
slipped  from  the  root  on  which  I  was  standing,  and 
was  drawn  down  in  a  minute,  only  sa^nng  myself  from 
(Irowuiug  by  my  gun,  which  had  providentiaDy  caught 
across  a  papyrus  stem  "  (Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p. 
687). 

The  papyrus  has  fleshy  undergroimd  root-stocks, 
which  creep  to  a  groat  length  lielow  the  mud,  and 
throw  up  their  tall  three-cornered  stems,  wliich  usually 
rise  to  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  root-stocks 
contain  a  large  amount  of  starch,  and  were  used  as  an 
article  of  food  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Theophrastus 
eays  those  who  wish  to  eat  the  byblus  dressed  in  the 
most  delicate  way,  stew  it  in  a  hot  pan  and  then  eat  it. 
The  long  slender  bare  columns  are  furnished  with  a 
few  .short  leaves  near  the  base,  and  bear  also  at  the 
top  a  few  leaves  from  the  centre  of  which  the  great 
tuft  of  fruit-bearing  leaves  spring,  giving  the  whole 
plajit  the  appearance  of  a  huge  long-shanked  broom. 
Internally  the  stems  are  composed  of  a  loose  cellular 
tissue,  from  which  was  manufactured  the  ancient  paper. 
The  green  rind  oj-  skin  of  the  stem  was  removed,  and 
the  interior  divided  longitudinally  into  long  thin  slices. 
A  number  of  these  slices  were  placed  on  a  flat  board 
alongside  of  each  other ;  a  second  scries  was  laid  over 
the  first  at  right  angles,  and  they  were  then  beaten 
carefuUy  with  a  flat  wooden  mallet,  until  by  the  help  of 
the  mucilage  in  the  tissues,  and  some  starch,  paste,  or 
glue  which  was  added,  they  were  connected  together. 
This  pulpy  layer  was  then  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  as 
eoon  as  it  was  dried  it  was  ready  for  use. 

The  gome  («P3),  translated  in  our  ver.sion  "reed"  and 
"  bulrush,"  is,  no  doubt,  the  p.ipyrus.  This  word  occurs 
four  times  in  the  Bible.  The  mother  of  Moses  "took 
for  him  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  and  daubed  it  with  slime 
and  with  pitch,  and  put  the  child  therein ;  and  she 
laid  it  in  the  flags  by  the  river's  brink"  (Exod.  ii.  3). 
Ethiopia  is  said  to  send  "  am))assadors  by  the  sea,  even 
in  vessels  of  bulrushes  upon  the  waters  "  (Isa.  xviii.  2).  i 


One  element  in  the  prophetic  illustration  of  the  joyous 
changes  brought  about  in  the  Saviour's  kingdom  is  that 
'■  in  the  habitation  of  dragons  shall  be  grass  with  reeds 
and  rushes  "  (Isa.  xxxv.  7).  And,  lastly,  Bildad,  to 
enforce  his  position  that  destruction  must  overtake  the 
man  that  forgets  God,  asks,  "  Can  the  rush  grow  up 
without  mire  P  can  the  flag  grow  without  water  P 
Whilst  it  is  yet  in  its  greenness,  and  not  cut  down,  it 
withereth  before  any  other  herb  "  (Job  viii.  11,  12). 
The  allusions  in  the  context  all  accord  with  what  is 
known  of  the  paper  reed.  The  Egyptians  made  various 
articles  besides  paper  from  tho  papyrus.  We  have  the 
testimony  of  several  ancient  writers  that  boats  or  canoes 
were  made  from  it ;  Bruce  found  such  boats  in  use 
among  the  Abyssinians  when  he  visited  them. 

The  translators  of  our  Authorised  Version  have  intro- 
duced "  paper-reed  "  as  the  rendering  of  'aroth  (hto), 

"  the  paper-reeds  by  the  brooks shaU 

wither"  (Isa.  xix.  7),  but  this  is  doubtless  a  mistake. 
The  word  is  derived  from  a  root  meaning  to  make 
bare  or  naked,  and  it  is  probably  a  descriptive  tenn 
for  the  meadow  pastures  by  the  side  of  a  river. 

There  are  many  species  of  grasses  in  Palestine,  but, 
unless  in  exceptional  spots,  they  never  form  a  perma- 
nent pasture  like  wliat  we  have  in  Britain.  The 
herbivorous  animals  obtain,  all  the  year  round,  more 
of  their  fruit  from  the  young  shoots  of  shrubby  plants 
than  from  the  Graminea  ;  consequently,  in  its  Bible 
meaning,  "  grass  of  the  field  "  includes  a  larger  variety 
of  plants  than  the  same  phrase  as  we  popularly  employ 
it,  though  mth  us  it  covers  many  fodder  plants  that 
are  not  in  the  strict  sense  grasses.  Among  the  grasses 
of  the  Holy  Laud  are  some  of  our  well-known  British 
forms.  Our  common  species,  the  animal  meadow  grass 
(Poa  annua,  Linn.),  a  useful  plant  in  pastures,  but  a 
troublesome  pest  in  gravel  walks  and  roads,  occm'S  in 
similar  situations  in  Palestine.  Species  of  Poa,  Festiwa, 
Agrostis,  Paniczim,  Bromiis,  Phalaris,  and  other  British 
grasses,  are  met  with  associated  with  forms  found 
only  in  warmer  regions.  Some  are  remarkable  for 
their  great  size,  like  the  Arundo  Donax,  Linn.,  and  a 
species  of  Sacckarmn.  The  Artmdo  is  abundant  all 
along  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  forms  immense 
brakes  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  through  wliich  the 
river  runs,  as  well  as  at  diflereut  places  aroimd  the 
Dead  Sea.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  twelve  feet,  and 
supports  a  magnificent  and  graceful  plume  of  flowers, 
easUy  moved  liy  a  slight  breath  of  wind.  This  plant 
is  the  reed  of  Palestine,  and  is  without  doubt  the 
agmon  (ITO?^)  and  the  haneh  (nip^)  of  the  Old,  and  the 
KaKaixos  of  the  New  Testament. 

Wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  spelt  were  cultivated  by 
the  Jews,  and  they  are  still  grown  in  Palestine,  with  the 
addition  of  maize  and  rice.  The  great  extent  to  which 
the  whole  land  was  cultivated  in  former  days  is  seen  iu 
the  artificial  terraces  which  are  everywhere  met  with. 
From  tho  insecurity  of  property  in  the  East,  regular 
farming  has  been  for  ages  carried  on  only  in  tlie  \-icinity 
uf  (owns.  Tlie  whole  of  Olivet  is  cultivated  iu  terraced 
fields  of  wheat  and  barley;    scattered  trees  of   olives 
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occur   throughout    the    fields,   and   here  and  there   a 
solitary  fig-tree. 

CRyPTOGAMic  Plants.— Excepting  in  regard  to  a 
few  species  of  ferns  gromng  in  the  cracks  of  the 
rocks,  almost  nothing  is  kno\vn  of  the  cryptogamous 
plants  of  Palestine.     Futui-e  travellers  must  remedy 


tliis  defect  in  our  knowledge.  However,  to  the  Biblo 
student  this  is  of  less  importance,  as  no  references  are 
made  to  any  of  these  plants  in  the  Scriptures,  unless 
we  hold  that  the  manna  was  a  lichen  (Bible  Bdu- 
CATOE,  Vol.  II.,  p.  176),  or  the  hyssop  was  a  moss  (I.  c. 
Vol.  I.,  p.  227). 


THE    HISTOEY   OF   THE   ENGLISH    BIBLE. 

THE   AUTHORISED   VERSION. 

BY    THE    KEV.  W.  F.  MOULTON,  M.A.  LOND.,  D.D.  EDIN.,  HEAD    MASTEE    OP    THE   WESLETAN    HIGH    SCHOOL,  CAMBRIDGE. 


'HEN  James  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne 
iu  March,  1603,  he  found  the  southern 
part  of  his  dominions  in  a  state  of  great 
uneasiness  and  discpiiet  in  consequence 
of  the  differences  between  the  Puritan  party  and  tlicir 
opponents  in  the  Church  of  England.  One  of  the 
fii'st  events  iu  his  reign  was  the  presentation  of  the 
celebrated  "Millenary  Petition,"  subscribed  by  some 
hundreds  of  Puritans,  praying  for  alterations  in  the 
Church  service,  and  for  greater  strictness  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline.  The  king,  by  no  means  unwiUing 
to  play  the  part  of  moderator,  resolved  to  convoke  an 
assembly,  in  which  the  discordant  opinions  of  the  rival 
parties  might  be  stated,  and  be  submitted  to  free  dis- 
cussion. Thus  originated  the  famous  Hampton  Court 
Conference,  held  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  of  January, 
1604.  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  petitions  and 
arguments  which  mainly  occupied  the  hours  of  debate  ; 
our  present  interest  is  in  a  question  which  was  altogether 
subordinate  at  the  time,  but  which  the  event  proved  to 
be  the  most  important  and  the  most  fruitful  of  all  the 
questions  raised.  At  this  conference  the  Puritans  were 
represented  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  President  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  Dr.  Sparke,  Mr.  Kncwstubljs, 
and  Mr.  Cliaderton;  the  opposite  party  by  Whitgift, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Bancroft,  Bi-shop  of  London, 
seven  other  bishops,  and  five  deans.  An  account  of  the 
smn  and  substance  of  the  conference,  written  by  Dr. 
Barlow,  Dean  of  Chester,  is  our  chief  authority  for  the 
proceedings  of  this  assembly. 

In  the  course  of  the  second  day.  Dr.  Reynolds 
"  moved  his  Majesty  tliat  there  might  be  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  because  those  which  wei'e  allowed  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  were 
corrupt,  and  not  answerable  to  the  truth  of  the  original 
For  example,  first,  Gal.  iv.  25,  the  Greek  word  rruirToixei 
is  not  well  translated,  as  now  it  is ;  hordereth  neither 
expressing  the  force  of  th3  word,  nor  the  apostle's 
souse,  nor  the  situation  of  the  place.  Secondly,  Ps.  cv. 
28,  '  They  were  not  obedient,'  the  original  being,  '  They 
were  not  disobedient.'  Tliirdly,  Ps.  cvi.  30,  '  Then 
stood  up  Phiuees  and  prayed  ;'  the  Hebrew  hath  '  exe- 
cuted judgment.'  To  which  motion  there  was,  at  the 
present,  no  gainsaying,  the  objections  being  trivial  and 
old,  and  already  iu  print,  of  ten  answered ;  only  my  lord 
of  London  well  added,  that  if  every  man's  humour 
should  be  followed,  there  would  be  no  end  of  trans- 


lating. Whereupon  his  Highness  wished  that  some 
special  pains  should  be  taken  iu  that  behalf  for  one 
uniform  translation  (professing  that  ho  could  never  yet 
see  a  Bible  well  translated  in  English,  but  the  worst  «f 
all  his  Majesty  thought  the  Geneva  to  be),  and  this  to 
be  done  by  the  best  learned  in  both  the  universities; 
after  them  to  be  reviewed  by  the  bishops  and  the  chief 
learned  of  the  church ;  from  them  to  be  presented  to 
the  privy  council ;  and  lastly  to  be  ratified  by  his  royal 
authority.  And  so  this  whole  church  to  be  bound  imto 
it  and  none  other.  Marry,  withal,  he  gave  this  caveat 
(upon  a  word  cast  out  by  my  lord  of  London),  that  no 
marginal  notes  should  be  added,  having  found  in  them 
which  are  annexed  to  the  Geneva  translation  (which  he 
saw  in  a  book  given  him  by  an  English  lady)  some  notes 
very  partial,  untrue,  seditious,  and  savouring  too  much 
of  dangerous  and  traitorous  conceits.  As,  for  example, 
the  fii'st  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  tho  nineteenth  verse, 
where  the  marginal  note  alloweth  disobedience  unto 
kings ;  and  2  Chron.  xv.  16,  the  note  taxeth  Asa  for 
deposing  his  mother  only,  and  not  killing  her." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  defend  tho  Genevan  Bible 
against  the  royal  critic.  On  tho  real  excellence  of  the 
translation  enough  has  been  said  already,  and  the  two 
notes  c^uoted  as  dangerous  do  not  need  any  apology. 
The  narrative  well  illustrates  the  conflicting  views  of 
two  parties,  for  the  cpiotations  given  by  Dr.  Reynolds 
are  from  the  Great  Bible  and  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and 
in  each  case  the  rendering  is  corrected  in  the  Genevan 
version.  On  the  one  side,  therefore,  the  Genevan  Bible 
is  the  standard  by  which  the  translations  are  tried  ;  ou 
the  other,  the  faults  and  the  dangerous  teaching  of  this 
same  version  are  taken  as  tho  ground  for  a  new  trans- 
lation. It  is  not  improbable  that  tho  scheme  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  it  not  harmonised  so 
completely  with  the  king's  turn  of  mind  and  favourito 
pursuits.  When  Convocation  met,  shortly  after  tho 
conference,  not  a  word  appears  to  have  been  said  on 
the  subject.  A  letter  from  tho  king  to  Bancroft,  dated 
July  22nd,  1604,  gives  us  our  earliest  information,  but 
by  this  time  the  plans  for  the  execution  of  the  work 
seem  to  have  been  completely  arranged.  The  king 
announces  that  he  has  chosen  (chiefly,  we  may  suppose, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  universities)  fifty-fom-  trans- 
lators, to  meet  iu  various  companies  at  Westminster, 
0.\ford  and  Cambridge,  under  tho  presidency  of  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  and  the  two  Hebrew  Professors. 
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Bancroft  is  required  to  take  steps,  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  bishops,  for  pro\-iding  the  translators  with 
church  preferment  in  recompense  for  their  labours,  and 
also  for  procurin<:f  from  learned  men  throughout  the 
kingdom  criticisms  on  the  earlier  translations,  and  sug- 
gestions on  difficult  passages.  Other  letters  like  this 
bear  testimony  to  tho  king's  earnestness  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work.  It  is  therefore  not  a  little  surprising 
to  find  that  three  years  passed  away  before  the  com- 
panies entered  on  their  labours.  The  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding fimds  to  meet  necessaiy  expenses,  the  death  of 
Lively,  the  Hebrew  Professor  at  Cambridge,  and  pro- 
bably of  others  who  had  been  selected  as  translators, 
were,  no  doubt,  amongst  the  obstacles  which  retarded 
the  work. 

The  letter  in  which  the  king  refers  to  the  fifty-four 
translators  contains  no  list  of  names,  and  no  information 
from  other  sources  enables  us  to  ascertain  with  exact- 
ness on  whom  the  choice  had  fallen.  The  lists  we 
possess  specify  no  more  than  forty-seven.  Whether 
the  discrepamcy  arises  from  the  changes  in  tho  compo- 
sition of  the  companies  which  took  place  (through 
death  or  otlier  causes)  between  160J.-  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  in  ItJll,  or  whether  the  list  of  fifty-four 
included  bishops  or  other  scholars,  intrusted,  not  with 
translation,  but  with  the  revision  of  the  work  of  the  six 
companies,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

The  following  stat^riient  shows  how  the  work  was 
divided,  and  giv'Cs  the  names  of  the  chief  persons  cou- 
nected  witii  each  portion:  —  (1)  Genesis — 2  Kings: 
Bishtjp  Andi'ews,  Dean  Overall,  Dr.  Saravia  (the 
friend  of  Hooker),  Bedwell,  the  best  Arabic  scholar 
of  his  time,  and  six  others.  (2)  2  Chronicles — Eccle- 
siastes :  Lively,  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge, 
Dr.  Chaderton,  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference,  and  seven  others.  (3) 
Isaiah — Malachi :  Dr.  Reynolds,  President  of  Corpus 
Ohristi  College,  the  leading  representative  of  the 
Puritans  at  the  Conference,  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Glsucester,  and  five  others.  (4)  Tho 
Apocrypha :  A.  Downes,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  six  others.  (5)  The  Gospels,  Acts,  and 
Revelation :  Dr.  Abbot,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Mi-.  Savilo  (afterwards  Sir  Henry),  the 
editor  of  Chrysostom.  and  six  or  seven  others.  (G)  The 
Epistles.  Dr.  Barlow,  afterwards  Bl.shop  of  Lincoln, 
and  six  others  of  compai'atively  little  fame. 

The  duties  of  the  revisers,  and  the  plan  of  the  new 
work,  were  defined  in  the  following  body  of  instructions 
supplied  to  each  company  : — 

•'  1.  The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  Church,  com- 
monly called  tho  Bishops'  Bible,  to  be  followed,  and  as 
little  altered  as  the  truth  of  the  original  will  admit. 

"  2.  The  names  of  the  prophets  and  the  holy  writers, 
with  the  other  names  of  the  text,  to  be  retained  as 
nigh  as  m.iy  be,  accordingly  as  they  were  vulgarly 
used. 

"3.  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept,  ^iz.,  the 
word  church  not  to  be  trauslated  conyrcgcdioH,  &c. 

"  4:  When  a  word  hath  divers  significations,  that  to 


be  kept  which  hath  been  most  commonly  used  by  the 
most  of  the  ancient  fathers,  being  agreeable  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  place  and  tho  analogy  of  the  faith. 

■'  5.  The  division  of  the  chapters  to  bo  altered  either 
not  at  all,  or  as  little  as  may  be,  if  necessity  so  require. 

"  6.  No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  be  atfixed,  6ut  only 
for  the  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  words 
which  cannot,  without  some  circumlocution,  so  briefly 
and  fitly  be  expressed  in  tho  text. 

"  7.  Such  quotations  of  places  to  bo  marginally  set 
down  as  shall  serve  for  the  fit  reference  of  one  Scripture 
to  another. 

"  8.  Every  particular  man  of  each  company  to  take 
the  same  chapter  or  chapters;  and  having  translated  or 
amended  them  severally  by  himself  where  he  thinketh 
good,  all  to  meet  together,  confer  what  they  have  done, 
and  agxee  for  their  parts  what  shall  stand. 

"  9.  As  any  one  compauj"  hath  dispatched  any  one 
book  in  this  manner,  they  shall  send  it  to  tho  rest  to  be 
considered  of  seriously  and  judiciously,  for  his  Majesty 
is  very  careful  in  this  point. 

"  10.  If  any  company,  upon  the  review  of  the  book  so 
sent,  doubt  or  differ  upon  any  place,  to  send  them  word 
thereof,  note  the  place,  and  withal  send  the  reasons ;  to 
which  if  they  consent  not,  the  difference  to  be  com- 
pounded at  the  general  meeting,  which  is  to  be  of  the 
chief  persons  of  each  company  at  the  end  of  the 
work. 

"  11.  When  any  place  of  special  obseimty  is  deubted 
of,  letters  to  be  directed  by  authority  to  send  to  anj" 
learned  man  in  tho  land  for  his  judgment  of  such  a 
place. 

"  12.  Letters  to  be  sent  from  every  bishop  to  the  rest 
of  his  clergy,  admonishing  them  of  tliis  translation  in 
hand,  and  to  move  and  charge  as  many  as  being  skilful 
in  the  tongues,  and  having  taken  pains  in  that  kind,  to 
send  his  particular  observations  to  the  company  either 
at  Westminster,  Cambridge,  or  Oxford. 

"  13.  The  directors  in  each  company  tra  be  the  Deans 
of  Westntinster  and  Chester  for  that  place,  and  the 
king's  professors  in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  in  either 
university. 

"  14.  These  translations  to  be  used  when  they  agree 
better  with  the  text  than  the  Bishops'  Bible;  Tiudale's, 
Matthew's,  Coverdale's,  Whitchurch's,  Geneva. 

"  15.  Besides  the  said  directors  before  mentioned, 
three  or  fotvr  of  the  most  ancient  and  grave  divines  in 
either  of  the  universities,  not  employed  in  translating, 
to  be  assigned  by  the  Yice-Chancellor  upon  conference 
with  the  rest  of  the  Heads  to  be  overseers  of  the 
translations,  as  well  Hebrew  as  Greek,  for  the  better 
observation  of  the  fourth  rule  above  specified." 

When  each  company  had  completed  the  allotted  task, 
the  several  parts  were  collected  for  revision.  The  ninth 
nde  prescribed  th:it  every  book  should  be  submitted  to 
tho  judgment  of  all  tho  companies  ;  but,  even  had  it 
been  possible  to  carry  such  a  ride  into  effect,  yet  much 
would  afterwards  remain  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
arrangement  and  the  harmonising  of  details.  Six  of 
the  trauslator.s^twflve.  according  to  another  account — 
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one  (,0V  two)  out  of  each  oompauy,  met  together  at  the 
close  to  review  the  work.  Boys  aud  Downs,  of  the 
Cambridge  company,  "  were  sent  for  up  to  London, 
where,  meeting  their  four  fellow-labourers,  they  went 
daily  to  Stationers'  Hall,  and  in  three-quarters  of  a 
year  fulfilled  their  task.  All  which  time  they  received 
duly  thirty  shillings  each  of  them,  by  the  week,  from 
the  Comijany  of  Stationers;'  though  before  they  had 
nothing."  Who  the  "  four  fellow- labourers  ''  were,  we 
Iiavo  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Bishop  Bilsou,  though 
not  one  of  the  translators,  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
nected ivith  the  final  revision,  and  the  account  which  is 
given  us  of  Bancroft's  influence  on  the  translation  has 
led  some  to  add  his  name  also.  The  reader  may  be 
surijrised  to  find  that  so  much  of  the  liistory  is  invoked 
in  obscurity.  "  Never,"  says  a  writer  who  is  our  highest 
authority  on  the  translation  of  1611,^  "was  a  great 
entei-prise  like  the  production  of  our  Authorised  Version 
carried  out  with  less  knowledge  Imnded  down  to  pos- 
terity of  the  labourers,  their  method  and  order  of 
working."  The  only  account  which  we  possess  of  the 
procedure  of  the  translators  is  to  be  found  in  Seldeu's 
Table  Talk :  it  appears  to  relate  to  the  last  revision. 
"  The  translation  in  King  James'  time  took  an  excellent 
way.  That  part  of  the  Bible  was  given  to  him  who 
was  most  excellent  in  such  a  tongue  (as  the  Apocrypha 
to  Andrew  Downs),  and  then  they  met  together,  aud 
one  read  the  translation,  the  rest  holding  in  their  hands 
some  Bible,  either  of  the  learned  tongues,  or  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  &c. :  if  they  found  any  fault,  they 
spoke ;  if  not,  he  read  on." 

In  1611,  seven  years  after  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference, the  new  translation  was  given  to  the  world. 
The  titlo-page  of  the  volume  (a  folio  printed  in  black- 
letter  by  R.  Barker),  contains  the  statements  with  which 
wo  are  all  familiar,  and  tho  Dedication  which  follows  is 
equally  well  known.  It  is  othervrise  with  the  Trans- 
lators' Preface,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  modern 
Bibles.  This  is  a  document  of  considerable  length 
(equal  to  about  nine  pages  of  tho  Bible  Educator), 
written  Ijy  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  in  which  the  translators 
justify  tho  demand  for  a  new  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, aud  explain  the  principles  which  have  guided 
their  own  action.  Wo  have  not  space  for  quotations, 
but  must  content  ourselves  with  urging  our  readers  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  this  learned  and  very 
interesting  document.^  Besides  a  Calendar,  Table  of 
Lessons,  and  other  matter,  belonging  rather  to  the 
Prayer-book  than  to  the  Bible,  there  are  given  elabsrate 
Tables  of  Genealogies,  draivn  up  by  John  Speed,  the 
celebrated  historian.  The  Table  of  the  Books  of  Scrip- 
ture agrees  in  almost  all  respects  with  that  contained 
in  our  present  Bibles. 

The  statements  on  the  title-page  are  of  impcrfance. 


I  Mr.  Anderson  makes  it  very  probable  tbnt  the  money  was 
furnished  by  the  printer,  R.  Barker. 

-  Dr.  Scrivener,  Jafrodtictioa  to  (he  Cambt-idge  Pni'agrajih  Bihle, 
p.  12. 

3  The  reprint  of  this  Preface  (issued  by  Macintosh)  can  be  pro- 
cured for  sixpence. 


What  we  are  to  understand  by  the  notice  that  the  ver- 
sion is  "  appointed  to  bo  read  in  churches,"  it  is  hard  to 
say.  "  No  e^ddence  has  yet  been  produced  to  show  that 
tho  version  was  ever  publicly  sanctioned  by  Convocation 
or  by  Parliament,  or  by  the  Privy  Council,  or  by  tho 
king.  It  gained  its  currency,  partly,  it  may  have  been, 
by  the  weight  of  the  king's  name,  partly  by  the  personal 
authority  of  the  prelates  and  scholars  who  had  been 
engaged  upon  it,  but  still  more  by  its  own  intrinsic 
superiority  over  its  rivals.  Copies  of  the  '  whole  Bible 
of  the  largest  vokimo  aud  latest  edition  '  are  required  to 
be  in  churches  by  the  Visitation  Articles  of  Laud,  1622 
(St.  Davids),  1628  (London).  In  the  Scotch  Canons 
of  1636  it  is  said  still  more  distinctly  that  '  the  Bible 
shall  be  of  the  translation  of  King  James  '  (cap.  16,  §  1). 
.  .  .  The  prmting  of  the  Bishops'  Bible  was  at  once 
stayed  when  the  new  version  was  definitely  undertaken. 
No  edition  is  given  in  tho  lists  later  than  1606,  though 
the  New  Testament  from  it  was  reprinted  as  late  as 
1618  (or  1619).  So  far  ecclesiastical  influence  naturally 
reached.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  the  Genevan  Ver- 
sion, which  was  chiefly  confined  to  private  use.  This 
competed  with  the  King's  Bible  for  many  years,  aud  it 
was  not  tiU  about  the  middle  of  the  century  that  it  was 
finally  displaced."'' 

On  the  other  question,  the  relation  between  the 
Authorised  Version  (so  called)  and  earlier  tran.slations, 
the  reader  shall  judge  for  himself.  On  the  following 
pages  are  given  two  passages,  from  tho  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  respectively,  as  they  appear  in  the  most 
important  of  our  English  versions.  An  examination  of 
these  specimens  will  show  how  far  tlie  translators  of 
1611  were  Indebted  to  their  predecessors.  In  that  part 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  which  our  specimen  is 
taken  the  true  line  of  succession  begins  with  Coverdale's 
Bible.  The  three  versions  which  precede  (those  of 
Wycliffe,  Purvey,  and  the  Douai  Bible),  all  derived 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  can  have  exercised  but  little 
influence  on  our  present  translation.  The  Douai  Old 
Testament,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  not  published 
until  1610.  In  the  New  Testament,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  eight  versions  are  connected  together  by  strict 
relationship.  It  will  be  observed  that  Tyndale's  work 
really  occupies  two  columns,  the  first  of  these  contain- 
ing his  earliest  translation  (1526),  the  third  I'is  last 
revision,  which  was  incorporated  in  the  Bible  of 
"Thomas  Matthew."  The  quotations  are  made  from 
the  earliest  editions  of  Coverdale's  Bible,  the  Rhemish 
Testament,  and  the  Authorised  Version;  from  tho 
second  edition  of  Matthew's  Bible,  aud  of  the  Douai 
Version;  from  the  Great  Bible  of  May.  1541,  the 
Genevan  Bible  of  1578,  and  the  Bishops'  Bible  of  1575. 
The  versions  not  given  are  of  secondary  importance. 
Taverner  does  not  materially  differ  from  Tyndale  and 
Coverdale;  the  Genevan  Bible  usually  contains  the 
improvements  introduced  into  the  Testament  of  1557; 
and  Tomson's  revisioa  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
distinct  work. 


■>  Westcott,  Hislori)  of  English  Bihle,  p.  123. 
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THE   BIBLE   EDUCATOR. 


WYCLIFFE. 
Isaiah    liv.    11 — 17. 

11  Thou  porelet,  with  tem- 
pest al  to-piilliti,  with  oute  auy 
coumfort,  lo  I  I  shal  araie  hy 
order  thi  stones  and  foimde  thee 
iu  satires ; 

12  Aud  I  shal  sette  jasp  thy 
pynacles  and  thi  gates  ia  to 
grauen  stones,  aud  alle  thi  termes 
in  to  desirable  stones. 

13  AUti  thi  soues  tagt  of  the 
Lord,  aud  multitude  of  pes  to 
thi  soues, 

14-  And  in  rigtwisuesse  thou 
shalt  be  fouudid.  Go  awei  aferr 
fro  choleuge,  for  thou  shalt  not 
drede,  and  fro  iuwardferd,  for  it 
shal  not  neghe  to  thee. 

15  Lo !  an  earth  tiliere  shal 
come,  that  was  not  with  me  ;  thi 
comehug  sumtyme  apassid  shal 
be  ioyned  to  thee. 

IG  Lo  !  I  shop  a  smyth  hlow- 
€nde  in  the  fyr  coles,  and  briug- 
ende  forth  a  vessel  in  to  his 
werk ;  aud  I  shop  the  sleere  to 
destroy  en. 

17  Eche  vessel  that  is  mad 
ageu  thee,  shal  not  be  rigt  reulid ; 
and  eche  tuuge  withstondende 
to  thee,  in  dom  thou  shalt  deme. 
This  is  the  eritago  of  the  ser- 
uauus  of  the  Lord,  and  the  rigt- 
wisnesse  of  hem  auent  me,  seith 
the  Lord. 


TYNDALE. 
EOMANS  xii.  6 — 15. 

C  Seyinge  that  we  liave  divers 
gyftes  accordynge  to  the  grace 
that  is  geveu  vnto  vs,  yf  eny 
man  have  the  gyft  off  prophesy 
lett  hym  have  it  that  itt  be 
agi-eynge  vnto  the  fayth. 

7  Let  hym  that  hath  an  office, 
wayte  on  his  oftiee.  Let  hym 
that  teacheth  take  hede  to  his 
doc  try  ne. 

<S'  Let  hym  that  eshorteth 
geve  attendaunce  to  his  exhorta- 
cion.  Yf  eny  man  geve,  lett 
hym  do  it  with  siuglenes.  Let 
hym  that  rueleih  do  it  with  dili- 
gence. Yf  eny  mnu  shewe  mercy 
lett  hym  do  itt  with  cherf nines. 

0  Let  love  he  without  dis- 
eimulacion.  Hate  that  which  is 
evyll  and  cleave  vnto  that  which 
is  good. 

10  Be  Icynde  one  to  another 
with  brotherly  love.  Iu  gevynge 
hououre  goo  oue  before  another. 

11  Let  not  that  husynea  which 
ye  have  in  honde  be  tedious  to 
you.  Bo  fervent  in  the  sprete. 
•^Pply  yourselves  to  the  tyme. 

IZ  Reioyce  in  hope.  Be  pa- 
tient in  tribulaciou,  coutiuue  in 
prayer. 

13  Distribute  vnto  the  ne- 
cesiite  off  the  saynctes. 

14  Blesse  them  which  perse- 
cute you,  blesse  but  course  nott. 

15  Be  mery  with  them  that 
are  mery,  w-^pe  with  them  that 
Wepe. 


PURVEY. 
Isaiah  liv.  11—17. 

11  Thou  litle  aud  pore,  drawun 
out  hi  tempest,  with  outen  ouy 
coumfort,  lo !  Y  schal  strewe 
thi  stoonys  hi  ordre,  and  Y  scbal 
founde  thee  in  safiris  ; 

12  And  Y  schal  sette  jaspis 
thi  touris  and  thi  gatis  iu  to 
grauun  stoonys  and  alle  thin 
eendis  in  to  desirable  stoonys. 

13  Y  schal  make  alle  thi  soues 
taugt  of  the  Lord  ;  aud  the  mul- 
titude of  pees  to  thi  soues, 

14  Aud  thouschalt  be  fouudid 
iu  rigtfuluesse.  Go  thou  awei 
fer  fro  fals  caleng,  for  thon  schalt 
not  drede  ;  and  fro  drede,  for  it 
schal  not  neige  to  thee, 

15  Lo,  a  straunger  schal  come, 
that  was  not  with  me ;  he  that 
was  sum  tyme  thi  comelyug 
schal  be  ioyned  to  thee. 

IG  Lo  !  Y  made  a  smyth  blow- 
yuge  coolis  iu  fier,  aud  bringynge 
forth  a  vessel  iu  to  his  werk  ; 
and  Y  haue  maad  a  sleere,  for  to 
leese. 

17  Ech  vessel  which  is  maad 
ageus  thee,  schal  not  be  dressid; 
aud  iu  the  doom  thou  echalt 
demo  ech  tunge  agenstondyugo 
thee.  This  is  the  eritage  of  the 
seruauntis  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
rightfuluesse  of  hem  at  me,  seith 
the  Lord. 


COVEKDALE. 
Romans  xii.  6 — 15. 
G  Aud  (we)  haue  dyuers  giftes 
accordiuge  to  the  grace  that  is 
geuen  vuto  vs.  Yf  eny  man  haue 
the  gifte  of  prophecienge  let  it 
be  acordinge  to  the  faith. 

7  Let  him  that  hath  an  office 
wayte  vpon  the  office,  let  him 
that  teacheth  take  hede  to  the 
doctryne. 

8  Let  hira  that  exhorteth  geue 
atteudauuce  to  the  exhortacion. 
Yf  eny  man  geueth  let  him  gcue 
witli  syugleuease.  Lot  him  that 
ruleth  be  diligent.  Yf  eny  man 
shewe  mercy  let  him  do  it  with 
chearfuluesse. 

'J  Let  loue  be  without  dis- 
simulacion.  Hate  that  which  is 
euell.  Cleue  vnto  that  which  is 
good. 

10  Be  kynde  one  to  another 
with  brotherly  loue.  In  geuyuge 
honoure  go  one  before  another. 

11  Be  not  slouthfull  in  the 
busynesse  that  ye  haue  in  haude. 
Be  feruent  in  the  sprete.      Ap- 

j  plye  yourselues  vnto  the  tyme. 

12  Reioysein  hope,  be  pacient 
iu  trouble.     Continue  iu  prayer. 

13  Distribute  vnto  the  neces- 
sities of  the  sayntes.  Be  glad 
to  harbarow. 

14  Blesse  them  that  persecute 
you.      Blesse  aud  curse  not. 

15  Be  mery  with  them  that 
are  mery  and  wepe  with  them 
that  wepe. 


DOUAI    BIBLE. 
Isaiah  liv.  11—17. 

11  Poore  litle  one  shaken  with 
tempest  without  al  comfort,  be- 
hold I  will  lay  thy  stones  iu 
order  aud  wil  found  thee  iu 
sapphires. 

12  Aud  I  wil  put  the  jasper 
stone  for  thy  munitions,  and  thy 
gates  into  grauen  stones,  al  thy 
borders  into  stones  worthie  to 
be  desired. 

lo  Al  thy  children  taught  of 
our  Lord  ;  and  a  multitude  of 
peace  to  thy  children. 

14  And  in  justice  thou  shalt 
bo  founded,  depart  far  from 
calumnie,  because  tliou  shalt  not 
feare  :  aud  from  dread,  because 
it  shal  not  approch  to  thee. 

15  Behold,  the  borderer  shal 
come,  which  was  not  with  mo, 
thy  stranger  sometime  shal  be 
ioyned  to  thee. 

10  Behold  I  have  created  the 
smith  that  bloweth  the  coles  iu 
the  fire,  aud  briugeth  forth  a 
vessel  for  his  woi-ke  and  I  created 
the  killer  to  destroy. 

17  Euerie  vessel  that  is  made 
agayust  thee  shal  not  prosper 
aud  euerie  tongue  resisting  thee 
in  judgement  thou  shalt  judge. 
This  is  the  inheritance  of  the 
seruants  of  our  Lord,  and  their 
justice  with  mo  sayth  our  Lord. 


MATTHEW'S  BIBLE. 
RoMAKs  xii.  6 — 15. 

G  Seynge  that  we  haue  diuers 
gyftes,  accordynge  to  the  grace 
that  is  geuen  vnto  vs.  Yf  anye 
man  haue  the  gyf te  of  prophesye, 
let  hym  haue  it  that  it  be  agre- 
ynse  vnto  faythe. 

7  Let  Iiym  that  Lathe  an 
offyce,  wayte  on  hys  office.  Let 
hym  that  teacheth  take  hede  to 
hys  doctryne. 

S  Let  hym  that  exhorteth  geue 
attendaunce  to  hys  exhortacion, 
Yf  any  man  geue  let  him  do  it 
with  siugleues.  Let  hym  that 
rueletli  do  it  with  diligence.  Yf 
any  man  shew  mercy,  let  him  do 
it  with  cherfulneg. 

0  Let  loue  be  wythout  dis- 
simulacion.  Hate  that  whiche  is 
euel  aud  cleaue  vnto  that  whych 
is  good. 

10  Be  kynd  one  to  another 
with  brotherlye  loue.  In  geuynge 
honoure  go  one  before  another, 

11  Let  not  the  busynes  whiche 
ye  haue  in  hande  be  tedious  vnto 
you.  Be  feruent  in  the  spirite. 
-A^pply  yourselves  to  the  tyme. 

12  Reioyse  iu  hope.  Bo  pa- 
cyeut  in  trybulacion.  Continue 
in  prayer. 

13  Distribute  vnto  the  ue- 
cessite  of  the  Saynctes,  be  dili- 
gent to  harboure. 

14  Blesse  them  whiche  perse- 
cute you  ;  blesse  but  curse  not. 

15  Bo  mery  with  them  that 
are  morye.  AVepe  wyth  them 
that  wepe. 


COVERDALE.    (MATTHEW.) 
Isaiah  liv.  11 — 17. 

11  Beholde,  thou  poore,  vexed 
aud  desjjised,  I  wil  make  thy 
walles  of  precious  stones  aud 
thy  foundaciou  of  Saphires, 

12  Thy  windowes  off  Cristall, 
thi  gates  of  fyue  cleai'e  stones 
and  thy  borders  of  pleasauut 
stones. 

13  Thy  children  shal  all  be 
taught  of  God,  and  I  will  geue 
them  plenteousnes  of  peace. 

14  In  rightuousuess  shalt  thou 
he  grounded,  aud  be  farre  from 
oppression  :  for  the  which  thou 
uedest  not  be  afrayed  nether  for 
bynderaunce,  for  it  shal  not  come 
nye  the. 

15  Beholde  the  aleaunt  that 
wasfarre  from  the  shal  dwell  with 
the,  and  he  that  was  sometyme 
a  straunger  vnto  the  shalbe 
ioyned  with  the. 

10  Beholde  I  make  the  smyth 
that  bloweth  the  coles  iu  the 
fyre  &  he  maketh  a  weapon  after 
his  hondy  worke,  I  make  also 
the  wuister  to  destroye  : 

17  But  all  the  weapens  that 
are  made  agayust  the  shal  not 
prospere.  And  as  for  all  tuuges 
that  shal  resiste  thein  iudguient 
thou  shalt  ouercome  them,  & 
coudemue  them.  This  is  the 
heretago  of  the  Lordes  sernauntes 
and  the  rightuousnes  that  they 
shal  haue  of  me  saieth  the  Lorde. 


GREAT  BIBLE. 
Romans    xii.    6 — 15. 

G  Seynge  that  we  haue  dyuers 
gyftes  accordyuge  to  the  grace 
that  is  geuen  vnto  vs:  yf  any 
man  haue  the  gyfte  of  prophecy 
let  him  haue  it  that  it  be  agreiug 
vnto  ye  fayth. 

7  Let  hym  that  hath  an  office 
wa.yte  on  hys  office.  Let  hym 
that  teacheth  take  hede  to  hys 
doctrine. 

<S'  Let  hym  that  exhorteth 
geue  attendaunce  to  his  exhorta- 
cion. If  any  man  geue,  let  hym 
do  it  wyth  syuglenes.  Let  hym 
that  ruleth  do  it  with  diligence. 
If  any  man  shewe  mercy,  let  him 
do  it  with  cherfulnes. 

0  Let  loue  be  wythout  dis- 
simulation. Hate  yt  whych  is 
euyll  and  cleaue  vnto  yt  which 
is  good. 

10  Be  kynde  one  to  another 
with  brotherly  loue.  In  geuynge 
honoure  go  one  before  another. 

11  Be  not  slouthful  in  the 
busines  whych  ye  haue  in  haude. 
Be  feruent  in  the  sprete.  Applye 
yourselues  to  the  tyme. 

12  Reioyse  iu  hope.  Be  pa- 
cient in  tribulacyon.  Continue 
iu  prayer. 

13  Distribute  vnto  the  neces- 
sitie  of  the  sayntes  :  be  ready  to 
harbour. 

14  Blesse  them  which  persecute 
you :  blesse  (I  say)  aud  curse  not, 

15  Be  mery  wyth  them  that 
are  mery,  Wepe  also  wyth  them 
that  wepe. 
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GREAT  BIBLE. 
Isaiah  liv.  11—17. 

11  Beholde  the  poore  ouer- 
wlielmed  with  temi)est  autl 
without  couforte,  I  wyll  make 
thy  walles  of  precyous  stoues 
and  thy  t'ouudacyou  of  Saphires. 

1-2  Thy  wyudowes  of  Chrystal, 
thy  gates  of  fyne  cleai'e  stones 
and  all  thy  borders  of  pleasaunt 
stoues. 

13  Thy  chyldren  shal  all  be 
taught  of  god,  and  I  will  geuo 
them  plenteousnes  of  peace. 

1/f  In  ryghteoLisnes  shalt  thou 
be  grounded  &  be  farre  from 
oppressyou  for  the  whiche  thou 
nedest  not  be  afrayde,  nether  for 
hynderaunce  for  it  shall  not  come 
nye  the. 

15  Beholde,  the  aieaant  that 
was  farre  from  me  shal  dwel  with 
the,  and  he  that  ioyneth  batayle 
agaynst  the  shal  perysh. 

IG  Beholde,  I  make  the  smyth 
that  bloweth  the  coles  in  the  fyex", 
and  he  maketh  a  weapeu  after 
his  handy  worcke,  I  make  also 
the  waster  to  destroye  ; 

17  But  all  the  weapens  that 
are  made  agaynst  the  shal  not 
prospere.  And  as  for  all  tonges 
that  shal  resyst  the  in  iudgemeut 
thou  shalt  ouercome  them  & 
coudempue  them.  This  is  the 
hery  tage  of  the  Lordes  seruauntes 
&  theyre  ryghteousnes  Cometh  of 
lue  sayth  the  Lorde. 


GENEVAN    BIBLE. 
Isaiah  liv.  11—17. 

11  0  thou  afflicted  and  tossed 
with  tempest  that  hast  no  com- 
fort, beholde,  I  wil  lay  thy  stoues 
with  the  carbuncle  and  laye  thy 
foimdatiou  with  saphirs. 

12  And  I  will  make  thy  wiu- 
dowes  of  emeraudes,  and  thy 
gates  shining  stoues,  aud  all  tliy 
borders  of  pleasant  stones. 

13  And  all  thy  children  shall 
be  taught  of  the  Lorde  aud  much 
peace  shalbe  to  thy  children. 

14  In  rigliteousuesse  shalt 
thou  be  established  aud  be  farre 
from  oppression  ;  for  thou  shalt 
not  feare  it:  and  from  feure,  for 
it  shall  not  come  neere  thee. 

15  Beholde  the  enonne  shall 
gather  himselfe  but  without  me: 
whosoeuer  shall  gather  himselfe 
in  thee,  against  thee  shall  fall. 

IG  Behold,  I  liaue  created  the 
smith  that  blowL-th  the  coles  in 
the  fire,  and  him  that  bringeth 
forth  an  instrument  for  his 
woi-ke  :  aud  I  haue  created  the 
destroyer  to  destroy. 

17  But  all  the  weapons  that 
are  made  against  thee  shall  not 
prosper;  and  euery  tongue  that 
shall  rise  against  thee  in  judge- 
ment thou  shalt  condemne. 
This  is  the  heritage  of  the  Lords 
servants  and  their  righteousues 
is  of  me,  saith  the  Lord. 


BISHOPS'    BIBLE. 
Isaiah  liv.  11—17. 

11  Beholde,  thou  poore  vexed 
and  despised,  I  will  make  thy 
walles  of  pretious  stoues  and  thy 
foundation  of  Saphii-es. 

12  Thy  windowes  of  Christall, 
thy  gates  of  fyne  cleare  stone, 
and  all  thy  borders  of  pleasaunt 
stones. 

13  Thy  children  shal  bo  all 
taught  of  God,  and  I  will  give 
thee  plenteousuesse  of  peace. 

14  lu  rigbteousnesse  shalt 
thou  be  grounded  and  bee  farre 
from  oppression  for  the  which 
thou  ueedest  not  to  be  afrayde, 
neyther  for  hiuderaunce,  for  it 
shall  not  come  nigh  thee. 

15  Loe,  who  so  gatbereth 
together  against  thee  doth  it 
without  me,  and  who  so  within 
me  dothe  ioyne  together  againste 
thee  shall  surely  fall. 

IG  Beholde,  I  make  the  smyth 
that  bloweth  the  coales  iu  the 
fyre,  aud  he  maketh  a  weapon 
after  bis  handie  worke  :  I  make 
also  the  waster  to  destroy. 

17  But  all  the  weapons  that 
are  made  against  thee  shall  not 
prosper :  and  as  for  all  tongues 
that  shall  resist  thee  in  judge- 
mente,  thou  shalt  ouercome  them 
aud  condemne  them  :  this  is  the 
heritage  of  the  Lordes  seruauntes 
aud  their  rigbteousnesse  com- 
iiieth  of  me  sayth  the  Lorde. 


AUTHORISED    VERSION. 
Isaiah  liv.  11—17. 

11  Oh  thou  afflicted,  tossed 
with  tempest  and  not  comforted, 
behold  I  will  lay  thy  stones  with 
faire  colours  and  lay  thy  founda- 
tions with  Saphires. 

12  Aud  I  will  make  thy  win- 
dowes of  Agates,  and  thy  gates 
of  Carbuncles,  and  all  thy  borders 
of  pleasant  stones, 

IS  And  all  thy  children  shalbo 
taught  of  ibo  Lord,  aud  great 
shalbe  the  peace  of  thy  children. 

1'^  In  rigbteousnesse  shalt 
thou  be  established  :  thou  shalt 
be  farro  from  oppression,  for 
thou  shalt  not  feare  ;  and  from 
terrour,  for  it  shall  not  come 
noere  thee. 

15  Behold,  they  shall  surely 
gather  but  not  by  me,  whosoeuer 
shal  gather  together  against  thee, 
shall  fall  for  thy  sake. 

IG  Behold  I  haue  created  the 
smith  that  bloweth  the  coales  in 
tliu  (ire  and  that  bringeth  foorth 
an  instrument  for  his  worke,  and 
I  haue  created  tho  waster  to 
destroy. 

17  No  weapon  that  is  formed 
against  thee  shall  prosper,  and 
euery  tongue  that  shall  rise 
agaiust  thee  in  iudsemont  thou 
shalt  condemne.  This  is  the 
heritage  of  tho  seruauts  of  tho 
Lord  and  their  rigbteousnesse  is 
of  me,  saith  the  Lord, 


GENEVAN     BIBLE. 
Romans  xii.  G — 15. 

G  Seeing  then  that  we  liaue 
giftes  that  are  diners,  according 
to  the  grace  that  is  giuen  vnto 
vs  whether  we  haue  i^rophesie, 
let  us  prophesie  according  to  the 
proi^ortion  of  faith  : 

7  Or  an  office  let  vs  waite  on 
the  office  :  or  hee  that  teacheth 
on  teaching, 

S  Or  he  that  exhorteth  on  ex- 
hortation :  bee  that  distributeth 
let  him  do  it  with  simplicitie  : 
he  that  ruleth  with  diligence : 
hee  that  sheweth  mercie  with 
cbearef  nines. 

9  Let  loue  be  without  dis- 
simulation. Abborre  that  which 
is  euill,  and  cleaue  vnto  that 
which  is  good. 

10  Be  affectioned  to  loue  one 
another  with  brotherly  loue.  In 
giving  honour  goe  one  before 
anotlier, 

11  Not  slothful  to  doe  seruice: 
feruent  iu  spirit  seruiug  the  Lord. 


*"  12  Eeioycing  in  hope,  patient 
in  tribulation,  continuing  in 
prayer. 

IS  Distributing  vnto  the  ue- 
sessities  of  the  Saintes,  giuing 
your  selues  to  hospitalitie. 

14  Blesse  them  which  persecute 
you  ;  blesse  I  say  and  curse  not. 

15  Reioyce  with  them  that 
reioyce,  aud  weepe  with  them 
\veepe. 


BISHOPS'     BIBLE. 

Romans  sii.  6 — 15. 

G  Seeing  that  wee  haue  diners 

giftes  according  to  the  grace  that 

is  giuen  vnto  vs  ey  ther  prophecie, 

after  the  measure  of  faytb. 


7  Eyther  office,  iu  adminis- 
tration :  or  he  that  teacheth,  in 
teaching. 

S  Or  he  that  exhorteth,  iu 
\  exhorting:  be  that  giueth  in 
!  singlenesse,  he   that    ruleth    in 

diligence  :  hee  that  is  mercyfull 

iu  chearefulnesse. 


0  Loue,  without  dissimulation, 
hating  euil,  cleaning  to  good. 


10  Affectioned  one  to  an  other 
with  brotherly  loue,  iu  giuing 
hououre,  goyng  one  before  an- 
other. 

11  Not  lyther  in  busiuesse, 
feruent  in  spirite  scruing  the 
Lorde. 

12  Eeioycin*  in  hope,  patient 
in  trouble,  iustant  in  prayer. 

13  Distributing  to  the  neces- 
sitie  of  saintes,  giuen  to  hos- 
pitalitie. 

14  Blesse  them  whiche  perse- 
cute you,  blesse,  aud  cuvsse  not. 

15  Reioyce  with  them  that 
doe  reioyce,  and  wepe  with  them 
that  weepe. 


RHEIMS  TESTAMENT. 
Romans  xii.  G— 15. 
G  Aud  hauing  giftes,  according 
to   the   grace   that   ia   giueu   vs, 
different,  either  prophecie  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  faith. 


7  Or  miuisterie  iu  miuistiiug, 
or  he  that  teacheth  iu  doctrine. 


S  He  that  exhorteth  in  ex- 
horting, be  that  giuetb  iu  sim- 
plicitie, he  that  ruleth  in  care- 
fulnes,  he  that  sheweth  mercie 
ju  chcerefulues. 


9  Loue    withoiit    simulation. 
Hating  euil,  cleaning  to  good. 


10  Louiug  the  charitie  of  the 
brotherhod  one  toward  an  other. 
With  honour  preuenting  one  an 
other. 

11  In  carefulnes  uotslouthful. 
In  spirit  feruent.  Seruiug  our 
Lord. 

12  Reioycinglnhope.  Patient 
in  tribulation.     Instant  in  praier. 

13  Communicating  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  saiuctes.  Pursu- 
ing hospitalitie. 

14  Blesse  them  that  persecute 
you:  blesse  and  curse  not. 

15  To  reioyce  with  them  that 
reioyce,  to  weepe  with  them  that 


/  weepe. 


AUTHORISED  VERSION, 
Romans  xii.  6 — 15. 

G  Hauiug  then  gifts,  differing 
according  to  the  grace  that  is 
giueu  to  vs,  whether  prophecie, 
let  vs  prophecie  according  to  tho 
proportion  of  faith. 

7  Or  ministery,  let  vs  wait,  on 
our  miuistring  :  or  hee  that 
teacheth  on  teachiug. 

S  Or  he  that  exhorteth,  on 
exhortation  :  ho  that  giueth  let 
him  doe  it  with  simplicite  :  hee 
that  ruleth,  with  dihgence:  hee 
that  sheweth  mercy  with  cheere- 
fulnesse. 

9  Let  loue  bee  without  dis- 
simulation :  abhori-e  that  which 
is  euill,  cleaue  to  that  which  is 
good. 

10  Bee  kindly  affectioued  one 
to  nnother  with  brotherly  loue, 
in  honour  preferring  one  another. 

11  Not  slouthfull  in  busines: 
feruent  in  spirit,  seruiug  ,tLo 
LoVd. 

12  Reioycing  iu  hope,  patient 
iu  tribulation,  continuing  iustant 
iu  prayer. 

13  Distributing  to  the  neces- 
sitie  of  Saints  :  giuen  to  hos- 
pitalitie. 

14  Blesse  them  which  perse- 
cute you,  blesse  aud  curse  not. 

15  Reioyce  with  them  that 
doe  reioyce,  aud  weepe  with 
them  that  weepe. 
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The  passage  from  the  Okl  Testament  (Isa.  liv.  11 — 17) 
is  QUO  which  most  will  confess  to  bo  well  translated  in 
our  ordinary  Bibles.  One  or  two  points  of  interpreta- 
tion are  still  undecided,  but  there  are  not  a  dozen  words 
in  the  seven  verses  wliich  an  exact  translator  would  now 
find  it  necessary  to  change.  What  light,  then,  does  the 
comparison  of  versions  cast  upon  this  result  i'  Tlie 
passage  contains  182  words,  of  which  about  86  have 
remained  unchanged  during  all  the  fluctuations  repre- 
sented by  the  five  (or  six)  versions  given  above.  If  we 
set  these  aside,  and  consider  only  the  variable  element, 
consisting  of  96  words,  we  shall  find  on  comparison  that 
in  more  than  60  of  the  96  the  Authorised  Version 
agrees  with  the  Genevan  Bible,  whereas  its  agreement 
with  the  Bishops'  Bible  does  not  extend  to  more  than 
twelve  out  of  the  same  number.  Hence,  though  the 
Bishops'  Bible  nominally  furnished  the  basis  for  the 
new  translation,  it  is  clear  that  the  Genevan  exercised 
a  much  more  powerful  influence.  Indeed,  a  glance  will 
show  that  the  five  translations  divide  themselves  into 
two  classes — the  Bibles  of  Coverdale,  Cranmer,  and  the 
Bishops  standing  on  one  side,  the  Genevan  and  Autho- 
rised Version  on  the  other.  In  the  few  places  in  which 
the  Authorised  Version  differs  from  the  Genevivn,  the 
change  (which  is  but  rarely  suggested  by  any  other 
version)  is  usually  for  the  better,  the  new  rendering 
being  more  literal  or  idiomatic,  better  in  style  or 
rhythm. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  any  one 
example  will  adequately  illustrate  the  character  of  our 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  Taking  a  chapter 
from  the  historical  books  (1  Kings  xix.),  wo  find  that, 
whilst  thirty  or  forty  renderings  from  the  Genevan  Bible 
were  preferred  by  the  translators,  this  version  was  de- 
serted by  them  twice  as  frequently  ;  they  depart  from 
the  Bishops'  Bible  on  an  average  four  times,  and  from 
the  Genevan  three  times,  in  every  verse,  and  many  of 
the  renderuigs  do  not  appear  to  be  suggested  by  any 
earlier  version.  On  the  other  liand,  a  section  to  whicli 
we  have  often  referred  (Numb.  xxiv.  15 — 24)  contains 
very  little  that  is  not  found  either  in  Tyndale  or  in 
Coverdale,  or  in  the  Genevan  Bible. 

We   have   not   room   for   detailed   remarks   on   the 
New  Testament  pas.sages,  but  the  reader  will  find  it  an 
interesting  and  useful  occupation  to  trace  for  himself 
the  manner  in  which  the  structure  now  so  familiar  was  i 
gradually  built  up.     In  earlier  chapters  we  have  pointed 
out  passages  which  have  been  retained  with  compara- 
tively little  change,  in  one  version  after  another ;  this  , 
passage  rather  siiows  how  far  alteration  may  extend.  , 
not  more  than  one-third  of  the  words  having  remained 
untouched.     It  will  be  found  that  very  little  in  the  last 
translation  of  these  verses  is  absolutely  new.     The  trans- 
lators show  much  tact  and  skill  in  selection,  combination, 
and  arrangement,  but  tlio  number  of  words  first  intro- 
duced by  them  does  not  amount  to  four  in  a  hundred. 
It  is  ob\nous  that  the  Genevan  and  Rhemish  versions 
have  exercised  much  greater  influence  than  the  Great  , 
and  Bishops'  Bibles.     The  Rhemish  Testament  was  not  j 
even  named  iu  the  instructions  furnished  to  the  trans-  i 


lators,  but  it  has  left  its  mark  on  every  page  of  theii" 
work. 

An  inquiry  into  the  exact  relation  in  wir.ch  the 
Authorised  Version  stands  to  earlier  English  transla- 
tions, to  the  various  foreign  versions  of  Scripture,  and 
to  the  chief  critical  authorities  of  the  time,  is  of  course 
imj^ossible  iu  these  pages.  For  more  detailed  informa- 
tion the  reader  is  referred  to  Professor  AVestcott's  most 
valuable  work,i  so  often  quoted  already.  By  an  analysis 
of  passages  of  the  translatisn  and  of  the  alteniativo 
renderings  offered  m  the  margin,  it  is  shown  that  the 
authorities  most  frequently  followed  by  om'  translators 
were  Beza  in  the  New  Testament  (both  for  text  and  for 
interpretation"!,  and  in  the  Old  the  Latin  versions  of 
Junius  and  Tremellius,  Miinster,  Leo  Juda,  and  Pag- 
ninus.  The  influence  of  the  Vulgate  was  exercised 
mainly  through  the  Rhemish  version. 

When  all  critical  helps  and  sources  of  influence  Lave 
been  taken  into  account,  the  student  whose  analysis  has 
been  most  complete  will  find  most  to  admire  in  the 
work  of  our  translators.  The  praise  he  will  award  will 
not  be  indiscriminate  eulogy.  He  will  discover  that 
much  that  they  have  transmitted  to  us  was  inherited  by 
them  from  others ;  the  execution  of  different  parts  of 
the  work  will  prove  to  be  unequal — the  Epistles,  for 
example,  standing  far  below  the  Pentateuch  in  accuracy 
and  felicity  of  rendering;  many  flaws  and  inconsis- 
tencies will  reveal  themselves ;  occasionally  it  will  Ijo 
found  that  better  renderings  have  been  deliberately 
laid  aside  and  worse  preferred ;  but,  notwithstanding, 
every  successive  paragraph  will  bear  new  testimony  to 
the  tact,  care,  diligence,  and  faithfulness  of  the  men  to 
whom,  in  God's  providence,  we  owe  the  version  of  the 
Scriptures  which  has  come  down  to  us  consecrated  by 
the  associations  of  250  years. 

If  we  compare  one  of  our  modern  Bibles  with  a 
copy  of  the  first  edition,  we  find  that  the  differences 
are  by  no  means  few  or  slight.  There  is  a  history  of 
the  text  which  it  is  very  interesting  to  trace.  In  Dr. 
Scrivener's  Preface  to  the  Cambridge  Paragraph  Bible, 
which  embodies  the  results  of  many  years  of  labour, 
the  reader  will  find  this  history  carefully  and  fully 
narrated.  We  content  ourselves  with  calling  attention 
to  the  most  important  fa^^ts.  The  first  issue  of  the 
present  version  was  a  folio  volume  (printed  in  black- 
letter),  bearing  date  1611.  It  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Fry  and  Dr.  Scrivener  that  two  editions 
were  issued  in  that  year,  and  it  is  not  yet  decided  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  which  edition  can  claim  to  be  the 
first.  In  1833  the  delegates  of  the  Oxford  University 
Press  published  a  reprint  of  the  Bible  of  1611,  and  it 
is  by  means  of  this  volume  that  the  peculiarities  of  the 
earliest  editions  can  most  conveniently  bo  studied. 
Probably  this  reprint  represents  the  second,  not  the  first 
issue  of  the  year.  Both  issues  are  incorrectly  printed  ; 
the  earlier,  for  example,  reads  in  Matt.  xxvi.  36,  "  Theu 
cometh  Judas ; "  whilst  in  the  later,  twenty  words  of 
Exod.  xiv.  10  are  given  twice  orer.      There  are  also 
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difiVreaces  of  text  which  are  not  mispriuts.  lu  Matt. 
xiii.  45,  for  example,  the  earher  edition  reads  "good," 
the  later  "  goodly "  (pearls) ;  iu  Acts  iv.  27  the  two 
editions  have  "  the  "  and  "thy"  (Holy  Child);  and  iu 
1  Peter  i.  22  they  read  "  your  souls  "  and  "  yourselves." 
Many  copies  of  eivch  issue  are  still  preserved.  In  1612 
appeared  an  octavo  edition,  in  Roman  type ;  other 
editions  quickly  followed,  in  1613,  1617  (black-letter), 
and  1616  |,Roman).  The  earliest  edition  in  which  the 
Apocryphal  books  are  omitted  is  that  of  1629  (London). 
In  the  .same  year  appeared  the  first  Cambridge  edition, 
a  work  of  considerable  importance.  Some  revision  and 
correction  had  been  attempted  in  1616,  but  the  two  Cam- 
bridge books  of  1629  and  1638  were  the  first  in  which 
the  text  was  examined  with  care  and  accurately  printed. 
Iu  many  instances  the  changes  introduced  in  these 
•two  editions  were  clear  improvements,  and  as  such 
they  have  maintained  their  ground.  Thus  in  1  John 
V.  12  the  words  "  of  God  "  were  omitted  untU  1629,  and 
in  1  Tim.  i.  4  the  word  "  godly  "  until  1638;  on  the 
other  liand,  iu  Matt.  xii.  23  the  edition  of  1638  led  all 
subsequent  editions  into  error  by  the  insertion  of  "not" 
in  the  question,  "Is  this  the  sou  of  Da^^d  ?"  The 
amount  of  correction  introduced  was  of  course  relatively 
very  small  (perhaps  thirty  changes  in  aU  being  made  iu 
Genesis,  for  instance,  and  six  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans);  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  correction  of  mis- 
prints, the  examples  just  quoted  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  value  of  the  revision. 

The  only  other  editions  which  we  can  mention  par- 
ticidarly  are  three  which  have  exerted  great  influence 
on  all  modern  Bibles.  Bishop  Lloyd's  Bible  (London, 
1701)  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  that  contains  the 
marginal  dates,  mostly  derived  from  Archbishop  Ussher. 
In  the  Cambridge  Bible  of  1762,  edited  by  Dr.  Paris, 
and  the  Oxford  edition  of  1769,  edited  by  Dr.  Blayney 
(afterwards  Professor  of  Hebrew),  considerable  labour 
was  expended  in  the  etfort  to  improve  the  ordinary 
editions.  Those  editors  sought  to  apply  with  greater 
consistency  the  principle  of  denoting  additions  to  the 
original  texts  by  italic  type,  substituted  ordinary  forms 
of  words  for  such  as  had,  in  their  opinion,  become  obso- 
lete, and  made  very  largo  additions  to  the  number  of 
marginal  references,  which  in  our  present  Bibles  are 
said  to  be  seven  times  as  numerous  as  in  the  edition  of 
1611.  The  chief  increa.so  in  the  marginal  notes  also  is 
due  to  Dr.  Paris  and  Dr.  Blayney.  These  notes  are  an 
essential  characteristic  of  the  Authorised  Version,  though 
hy  a  ■ivise  rule  restricted  within  very  narrow  limits,  and 
therefore  rendered  wholly  unlike  the  commentary  with 
which  Matthew's,  the  Genevan,  anjl  the  Bishops'  Bibles 
liad  been  furnished.  It  has  been  computed  that  8,418 
marginal  notes  were  inserted  by  the  original  translators, 
that  a5  in  all  were  added  between  1611  and  1762,  383 
more  by  Dr.  Paris,  76  only  Ijy  Dr.  Blayney.  Unhappily, 
each  of  these  editions  was  disfigured  by  errors,  wliich 
maintained  their  place  iu  the  text  until  a  very  recent 
period. 

Some  of  the  differences  iu  text  between  v.arious 
editions  of   the   Authorised  Version   have   excited   so 


much  attention  as  to  call  for  special  notice.  Iu  Acts 
vi.  3,  "  yo  may  appoint  "  (for  "  we  ")  found  its  way  into 
many  editions  between  1638  and  1682 ;  in  1  Tim.  iv. 
16,  "  thy  doctrine  "  took  the  place  of  "  the  doctrine  " 
between  1629  and  1769;  in  2  Cor.  xii.  2,  "about" 
was  substituted  for  "above"  by  Dr.  Blayney:  "unto 
me  "  for  "  under  me  "  in  Ps.  xviii.  47,  and  "  abide"  for 
"  abide  still "  in  Rom.  xi.  23,  are  mistakes  from  the 
same  source.  Some  editions  have  owed  their  celebrity 
to  faults  more  or  less  serious,  as  the  "  Vinegar  Bible," 
so  called  from  a  misprint  of  vinegar  for  vineyard  in  one 
of  the  Gospels.  The  "  Pearl  Bible  "  of  1653,  and  other 
editions  of  about  the  same  date,  some  imported  from 
abroad,  some  from  the  press  of  the  privileged  printers, 
are  notorious  for  scandalous  blunders,  such  as  righteoics- 
riess  for  unrighteousness  (Rom.  vi.  13).  In  1632  Laud 
inflicted  a  fine  of  £300  on  the  king's  printers  for  an 
edition  of  the  Bible  in  which  "  not "  was  omitted  in 
the  Seventh  Commandment.  Negligence  gross  as  this 
belonged  to  an  unsettled  age,  but  as  late  as  1830  Bibles 
were  often  printed  with  serious  want  of  accuracy.  The 
last  forty  years  have  witnessed  a  considerable  improve- 
ment, and  i-ecent  editions  have  left  little  to  be  desired. 
The  Cambridge  Paragraph  Bible  is  the  classic  edition 
of  the  Authorised  Version,  and  is  a  monument  of  minute 
accuracy  and  unsparing  labour. 

Such  matters  as  the  use  of  italics,  punctuation,  and 
the  division  of  the  text  into  paragraphs,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered here.  With  questions  of  Enghsh,  peculiar 
forms  of  words,  changes  in  orthography,  &c.,  readers  of 
the  Bible  Educator  have  already  been  made  familiar 
iu  the  papers  on  "  Bible  Words."  The  headings  of 
chapters  must  not  be  passed  over  without  a  word,  espe- 
cially as  they  proceed  from  the  hands  of  the  original 
translatore.  There  are,  Dr.  Scrivener  informs  us,'  only 
twelve  variations  between  our  present  headings  and 
those  of  1611,  "the  only  one  of  importance  being  that 
prefixed  to  Psalm  cxlix,"  where  "  that  power  which  he 
hath  given  to  the  Church  to  rule  the  consciences  of 
men "  is  discreetly  cui-tailed  iu  the  edition  of  1762 
by  the  omission  of  the  last  six  words,  that  of  1769 
further  amending  by  substituting  "  his  saints "  for 
"  the  church,"  which  latter  some  modern  Bibles  still 
retain. 

The  revision  of  1611  was  not  at  once  received  with 
general  favour.  Romanists  complained  (as  Romanists 
still  complain)  of  unfairness  in  the  translators'  treat- 
ment of  controverted  passages ;  and  Puritans  clung 
tenaciously  to  the  translation  and  commentary  fur- 
nished in  the  Genevan  Bible.  On  the  whole,  h-wever, 
tJie  opposition  seems  to  have  been  but  faint ;  and  though 
for  half  a  century  the  rival  versions  circulated  side  by 
side,  the  later  steadily  gained  ground.  It  could  not 
altogether  escape  the  perils  of  those  troublous  times. 
In  1652  the  Long  Parliament  made  an  order  that  a  Bill 
should  be  brought  in  for  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible, 
and  four  years  later  the  House  directed  "that  it  bo 
refeiTod  to  a  committee  to  send  for  and  adrise  with  Dr. 
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Walton,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mi-.  Castle,  Mr.  Clerk,  Mr.  Poulk,' 
Dr.  Cndworth,  and  such  as  they  should  think  fit,  and 
to  consider  of  tlie  translations  and  impressions  of  the 
Bible,  and  to  ofCer  their  opinions  therein."-  The  care 
of  this  business  was  especially  commended  to  White- 
locke.  and  at  his  house  in  Chelsea  the  committee  often 
met,  "  and  had  the  most  learned  men  in  the  Oriental 
tongues  to  consult  with  on  this  great  business;  and 
divers  excellent  and  learned  observations  of  some  mis- 
takes in  the  translations  of  the  Bible  in  English, 
which  yet  was  agreed  to  bo  the  best  of  any  trans- 
lation in  the  world."  "  I  took  pains  in  it,"  adds 
Whitelocke,  "  but  it  became  fruitless  by  the  Parlia- 
ment's dissolution." 

About  the  same  time  appeared  the  only  work  of  that 
age  in  which  any  detailed  criticism  of  the  Authorised 
Version  was  attempted.^  The  author.  Dr.  Gell,  who  had 
been  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Abbot,  complains  that  the 
last  translation  is  wrested  and  iiartial,  speaking  the 
language  of  one  sect  or  party  (the  Oalvinistie),  and  that 
the  better  renderings  have  usually  been  relegated  to  the 
margin.  Many  of  his  criticisms  are  of  httle  worth,  but 
in  some  instances  (as  in  Gal.  v.  17)  he  exposes  serious 
mistakes. 

Shortly  after  tho  Restoration,  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  once  more  imderwent  re\'i3ion,  and  in  1662  was 
issued  in  its  present  form.  The  changes  which  were 
made  at  onco  declared  and  established  the  supremacy 
of  the  last  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  the  Psalter  of  the  Great  Bible  was  left 
undisturbed,  but  in  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  and  in  all 
the  longer  portions  of  Scripture  wliicli  are  read  in  tho 
occasional  services  (as  1  Cor.  xv.  20 — 58  ;  Acts  vi.  2 — 7  ; 
XX.  17 — So,  &c.),  tho  version  of  1611  was  uniformly 
adopted.  The  Psalms  which  are  interspersed  amongst 
the  various  .services  naturally  agi'ce  in  almost  every 
point  with  the  Prayer-book  Psalter.  Perhaps  the  only 
variations  which  exist  are — xcviii.  9  {is  come).  Ixvii.  5 
(yea),  xli.  1  (eix  words  in  the  former  jjart  of  the  verse), 
cxxviii.  2  (labour),  Ixxi.  5  (alway  he),  xxxLx.  11  (by 
means),  xc.  12  (0  teach),  cxvi.  4  (found,  called),  li.  9 
(away).  The  translations  of  the  Benedicite,  Benedictus, 
Magnificat,  the  Offertory  sentences,  and  the  "  Com- 
fortable Words  "  in  the  Communion  Service,  stand  by 
themselves,  agreeing  in  -  many  renderings  with  some  of 
the  older  versions  (especially  the  Great  Bible),  but  in 
many  others  with  none.  The  Benedicite,  for  example, 
agrees  almost  verbally  with  the  Great  Bible  in  tho  iirst 
part  of  each  verse ;  but  where  the  Great  Bible  has  sjjeafc 
good  of  and  set  him  up,  we  find  bless  ye  and  magnify 
him  in  the  Prayer-book.  Tho  versos  from  Job  xiv.  in 
the  Burial  Service  and  from  Deut.  xxvii.  in  the  Com- 
mination  Service  come  very  near  the  Great  Bible.  The 
translation  of  Rev.  xiv.  13  is  peculiar  to  the  Prayer- 
book,  and  tho  same  may  be  said  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 


1  Probably  Samuel  Clark  and  Matthew  Poole.  See  Westcott, 
EMory,  p.  124. 

3  Lewis,  Historij  of  Translntums,  p.  354. 

3  An  Essan  toward  thu  Ameiidrwiit  0/  the  last  English  Trajislatiojl 
0/  the  BHU,  by  Kobert  Gell  (Loudon,  1659). 


and  the  Ten  Commandments.  Other  passages  agree 
with  the  Authorised  Version,  with  a  few  slight  varia- 
tions, such  as  the  insertion  of  but  in  1  John  i.  9,  to  be 
in  Luke  ii.  32,  and  the  reading  acceptable  unto  in  1  Tim. 
ii.  3.  Now  and  then  the  language  of  a  pi-ayer  or 
exliortation  recalls  an  old  or  peculiar  rendering  of  a 
passage  of  Scripture,  as  "  not  considering  the  Lord's 
body "  (1  Cor.  xi.  29),  "  pastors  and  doctors "  (Eph. 
iv.  11),  and  the  quotation  from  Matt.  xxv.  35  in  the 
Burial  Service.  These  details  will  show  that  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  whilst  it  enshrines  fragments  of 
our  various  EngUsh  versions,  has  largely  contributed  to 
establish  and  render  famUiar  the  translation  of  1611. 

In  1856  the  subject  of  revision  was  brought  by  Pro- 
fessor Sclwyn  before  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation 
of  tho  Province  of  Canterbury,  but  his  proposals  met 
with  little  favour.  The  desirableness  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Royal  Commission  was  urged  upon  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  without  effect.  MeanwhOe 
the  general  interest  in  BibUcal  studies  was  continually 
advancing.  The  merits  of  our  translation,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  the  amount  of  improvement 
absolutely  required,  became  more  fully  understood  from 
year  to  year.  Some  specimens  of  a  revised  version  by 
five  clergymen  (the  present  Bishops  of  Gloucester  and 
Salisbury,  the  late  Dean  Alford,  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
Humphry,  and  Dr.  Barrow),  published  about  this  time, 
showed  that  reverent  regard  for  the  Authorised  Version 
might  coexist  with  an  earnest  desire  for  its  improve- 
ment, and  helped  to  jirepare  the  way  for  the  remarkable 
change  in  public  opinion  which  has  recently  taken  place. 
In  February,  1870,  both  Houses  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  unanimously  passed  a  resohttion  to  the 
following  effect  : — •"  That  a  Committee  of  both  Houses 
be  appointed,  ivith  power  to  confer  with  any  Com- 
mittee that  may  be  appointed  by  the  Convocation  of 
the  Northern  Province,  to  report  upon  the  desirableness 
of  a  revision  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  whether  by  mai'ginal  notes  or  other- 
wise, in  all  those  passages  where  plain  and  clear  errors, 
whether  in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  text  originally  adopted 
by  the  translators,  or  in  the  translation  made  from  the 
same,  shall,  on  due  investigation,  be  found  to  exist." 
The  mover  and  seconder  of  the  resolution  in  the  Upper 
House  (the  late  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol)  had  limited  theii'  proposal  to 
the  New  Testament,  but  on  the  motion  of  tho  Bishop 
of  Llandaif  it  was  at  once  agreed  to  extend  the  inquiry 
so  as  to  include  the  whole  Bible.  Eight  members  of 
the  Upper  and  sixteen  of  tho  Lower  House  wore  ap- 
pointed the  Committee  of  the  Convoc;ition  of  Cantei-- 
l)ury.  The  Northern  Province  declined  to  co-operate 
vrith  tho  Southern  in  this  inquiry,  on  the  ground  that 
the  time  was  not  favourable  for  revision,  and  that  the 
risk  was  greater  than  the  probable  gain.  Early  in  May 
the  Committee  presented  a  report  recommending  that  a 
re\-isiou  of  tho  Authorised  Version  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures should  bo  undertaken,  on  the  principle  of  depart- 
ing as  little  as  possible  from  the  general  style  and 
language  of  the  existing  version, and  "that  Convocation 
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should  uomiuate  a  body  of  its  owu  luembevs  to  uuder- 
tako  the  work  of  l•e^isio^,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
invito  the  co-operation  of  any  eminent  for  schokr- 
ship,  to  whatever  nation  or  rehgious  body  they  may 
belong."  A  Committee  was  accordingly  appointed, 
consistLug  of  eight  members  of  each  house,  and  the 
first  meeting  was  held  on  the  25th  of  May.  It  was 
then  resolved  that  two  companies  should  be  formed 
for  the  revision  of  tho  Authorised  Version  of  tho  Old 
Testament  and  the  New  Testament  respectively;  that 
the  company  for  the  revision  of  the  Authorised  Version 


of  the  Old  Testament  should  consist  of  the  Bishops  of 
St.  David's,  Llandaff,  Ely,  Lincoln,  and  Bath  and 
Wells,  Archdeacon  Rose,  Professor  Selwyu,  Canon 
Jebb,  and  Dr.  Kay,  together  with  eighteen  scholars  and 
divines,  who  should  be  invited  to  join  in  the  work ;  and 
that  tho  company  for  the  revision  of  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament  should  consist  of  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  aud 
Salisbury,  the  Prolocutor,  the  Deaus  of  Canterbury  and 
Westminster,  and  Canon  Blakesloy,  together  with  nine- 
teen invited  scholars  and  divines. 


BOOKS     OF     THE     ISTEW     TESTAMENT. 

SECOND   EPISTLE    TO    TIMOTHY. 

BY    THE     KEY.  S.  O.  GEEEN,  D.D.,  PRESIDENT    OF    KAWDON  COLLEGE,  LEEDS. 


iiHE  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy 
purports  to  have  been  written  from  Rome 
very  near  the  close  of  the  Apostle's  life. 
The  e\'idence  for  his  second  imprison- 
ment in  the  imperial  city  has  been  so  fully  given 
in  our  introduction  to  the  two  ^jreceding  "  pastoral 
epistles,"  that  little  need  be  added  here.  The  ex- 
positors who  reject  this  hypothesis  find  themselves 
involved  in  the  greatest  difficulties,  not  only  by  the 
personal  and  local  references,  which  have  ab-eady  been 
noted,  but  by  the  connection  of  this  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  with  those  to  the  Philippiaus  and  Colossians. 
The  references  to  Mark  (chap.  iv.  11),  to  Timothy  (chap- 
iv.  9),  and  to  Demas,  are  absolutely  inexplicable  except 
on  the  hypothesis  of  a  second  imprisoumout.  Easier, 
on  the  whole,  is  it  to  declare  the  spuriousuess  of  the 
pastoral  epistles  altogether;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  the  alternative  most  recently  adopted. 

2.  It  is  undoubtedly  far  from  easy  to  trace  the 
coui'se  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  last  missionary  journey. 
That  it  embraced  Crete  and  Ephesus  has  already  been 
shown,  with  the  high  probability  that  tho  last  \vinter 
of  St.  Paul's  freedom  was  spent  at  Nicopolis  in  Epirus. 
Here,  as  some  think,  he  was  arrested,^  and  again  taken 
to  Rome.  The  weight  of  evidence,  however,  seems  to 
point  to  a  subsecpient  circuit ;  aud  the  conditions  of  the 
case  are  best  satisfied  by  supposing  that  in  tho  spring 
of  the  year  A.D.  67  or  68  he  quitted  Nicopolis  for 
Corinth  aud  Ephesus,  being  apprehended  in  tho  latter 
city  or  its  neighbourhood,  aud  conveyed  to  Rome.  It 
would  further  appear  that  when  St.  Paul  visited 
Ephesus,  Timothy  was  absent  from  that  city.  TIio 
route  thus  suggested  harmonises  the  visit  to  Corinth 
implied  in  chap.  iv.  20,  the  arrival  in  Asia,  probably  at 
Troas  (iv.  13),  the  absence  of  Timothy  from  Ephesus, 
tho  Apostle's  arrest,  and  other  facts  stated  or  implied, 
into  a  fully  consistent  whole. 

St.  Paul's  Voyage  to  Borne. — At  the  very  first  stage 
of  the  journey,  Trophimus,  the  long-tried  companion  of 

^  Conybeare  and  Howsou,  vol.  ii.,  p.  482. 


the  Apostle,  quite  breaks  down.  Ho  is  "  left  behind  at 
Miletus,  sick."  It  is  quite  impossible,  as  was  shown  in 
the  introduction  to  tho  First  Epistle,  to  assign  this  fact 
to  any  period  of  tho  Apostle's  earlier  journeys.  The 
suggestion  that  the  verb  airixnrov  should  be  rendered 
"  they  left  behind,"  referring  not  to  the  Apostle  but  to 
others ;  or  that  tho  "  leaving  behind "  meant  sending 
foriuard  from  Myi'a  (Acts  xxvii.  5),  or  some  other  point 
in  St.  Paul's  earlier  travels,  scarcely  deserves  refutation. 

Having  traced  the  Apostle's  course  thus  far,  we  have 
to  think  of  his  position  at  Rome  during  his  second  im- 
prisonment, and  of  those  who  were  his  chief  companions 
there.  Titus  had  proceeded  northward  to  Dalmatia. 
Luke  is  there  still  to  strengthen  and  to  cheer  him ; 
possibly,  indeed,  had  attended  him  (with  Tychicus  also) 
all  through  those  later  journeys  ;  but  of  this  we  know 
nothing.  Concerning  Crescens,  wo  have  no  further 
information  but  that,  having  been  with  the  Apostle  for 
a  whUe,  he  had  departed  "  to  Galatia,"  or  Gaul.  Demas 
had  apostatised.  Friends,  indeed,  there  were— members 
of  the  Roman  Church — but  they  could  not  be  what  St. 
Paul's  older  friends  had  been  to  him.  His  circum- 
stances had  changed.  Instead  of  dwelluig  in  "his  own 
liu-ed  house  " — a  weU-knowu  spot,  the  resort  of  many — 
he  is  consigned  to  some  obscure  abode,  probably  to  a 
prison,  where  the  friend  who  has  travelled  from  Ephesus 
has  to  "  seek  him  out  very  diligently "  before  finding 
him.  The  last  scene  has  nearly  arrived.  No  longer 
does  tho  Apostle  doubt  what  tho  issue  shall  be,  whether 
deliverance  or  death ;  the  "  time  of  "  his  "  departure  is 
at  hand." 

The  Contemporary  History.— A  great  change  had 
meanwhile  taken  place  in  the  relation  of  Christians 
to  the  Empire.  When  St.  Paul  was  fii-st  sent  to 
Rome  it  was  simply  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace.  The 
proconsul  who  sent  him  "  had  no  certain  thing  to 
write  "  concerning  him  to  the  imperial  tribunal.  Tliis 
may  account  both  for  the  lenity  of  his  treatment  at 
the  first,  aud  for  the  fact  that,  even  under  the  sway 
of  the  infamous  Tigellinus,  he  was  released.  But 
in  the  Apostle's  absence  from  Rome  that  great  event 
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had  taken  place  which  led  to  the  first  general  per- 
secution of  the  Church.  The  buruiug  of  the  city, 
vvith  the  false  accusation  of  the  Christians,  occurred 
A.D.  64,  the  year  after  the  date  we  have  assigned  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  St.  Paul  was  then  already 
on  his  way  to  Spain,  or  to  the  East,  when  the  disciples 
of  Christ  were  for  the  first  time  proscribed  by  Roman 
law  as  malefici;  and  on  his  return  he  would  experience 
tie  full  effect  of  the  Emperor's  malignant  cruelty. 
Escape  was  hopeless  ;  there  remained  for  the  servant 
of  Christ  only  the  martyr's  crown. 

3.  Yet  before  he  died  the  Apostle  earnestly  desires 
the  presence  and  comfort  of  his  former  companion, 
Timothy.  This,  above  all,  was  the  object  of  the  Epistle, 
which  commences  with  the  earnest  longing,  "greatly 
desiring  to  see  thee,"  and  closes  with  the  request, 
repeated  in  its  urgency,  "  Do  thy  diligence  to  come 
shortly  unto  me,"  "  Do  thy  diligence  to  come  before 
winter."  '  That  Timothy  had  returned  to  Ephesus  is 
tolerably  clear  from  several  references.  He  was  to 
"  salute  the  household  of  Onesiphorus,"  ^  who,  we  know, 
was  an  Ephosian ;  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  mentioned  in 
the  same  verse,  appear  to  have  settled  in  Ephesus,  and 
to  have  had  a  church  in  their  house.  Alexander  of 
Ephesus  is  pointed  out  to  Timothy  as  a  man  to  bo 
guarded  against;  so  with  Hymenseus,  the  teacher  of 
false  doctrine  in  the  same  city.  Prom  the  words, 
"  Tyehicus  I  have  sent  to  Ephesus,"  it  has,  indeed, 
been  concluded  by  some  that  Timothy  could  not  have 
been  in  the  city  at  the  time,  or  would  he  have  needed 
the  information  ?  But  rightly  interpreted,  the  words 
rather  support  our  view.  The  form  ajreo-TciXa,  "  I 
sent,"  is  best  explained  as  the  epistolary  aorist  "  I 
send  him  with  tliis  letter,"  ^  so  completing  the  Apostle's 
loneliness.  Tyehicus,  in  bearing  the  letter  to  Timothy, 
would  doubtless  undertake  his  charge  so  as  to  set  tho 
latter  free  to  rejoin  St.  Paul  in  Rome. 

*  If  this  is  to  be  taken  as  a  note  of  time,  we  must  place  the 
winter  at  Nicopolia  in  the  year  66 — 7  ;  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  in  67  ;  the  winter  in  Borne,  67—8.  Nero  died  in  June, 
A.D.  68. 

~  It  has  been  supposed,  from  chap.  i.  16  ;  iv.  19,  that  Onesi- 
phorus himself  was  now  deceased  ;  and  cliap.  i.  18  has  been  quoted 
as  authorising  prayer  for  the  dead,  a  practice  which,  even  granting 
the  premises,  it  certainly  does  not  sustain  (see  Hammond,  in  loc). 

3  Chap.  iv.  12.     See  Bible  Educatoe,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  30,  note  1. 


After  an  eai-nest  personal  appeal,  which  occupies  from 
chap.  i.  1  to  ii.  14,  a  special  caution  is  added  against 
one  e^dl  to  which  the  Asiatic  churches  were  most  prone, 
the  "  striving  about  words  ;"  "  profane  and  vain  bab- 
blings." Here  the  false  doctrine  of  Hymenaeus  and 
PhUetus''  is  selected  for  reprobation.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  error  was  some  early  form  of 
Autinomianism.  Taking  advantage  of  the  Apostle's 
frequent  representation  of  the  Christian  as  possessor 
of  a  new  life  "  risen  with  Christ,"  these  men  drew  the 
inference  that  tho  resurrection  was  already  past,  and 
that  the  believer  was  no  longer  subject  to  the  ordinary 
Liws  and  restraints  of  earthly  life.  Already  was  he 
judged,  saved,  glorified ;  and  therefore  was  free  to  live 
as  he  listed.  Monstrous  as  the  doctrine  was,  we  know 
that  it  often  disturbed  tho  peace  of  the  early  Church, 
and  tliat  St.  Paul's  indignant  protest  against  it  was  not 
out  of  place.  Yet,  while  clear  from  complicity  with 
these  forms  of  ovil,  Timothy  was  meekly  and  wisely  to 
instruct  even  the  votaries  of  error,  "  that  they  might 
return  to  soberness  out  of  the  snare  of  the  devil  (by 
whom  they  are  now  held  captive)  to  do  the  wUl  of  God  " 
(chap.  ii.  14—26). 

In  the  names  of  Pudens,  Linus,  and  Claudia  it  is 
interesting  to  be  able,  on  not  unreasonable  grounds, 
to  imagine  some  connection  between  the  Apostle's 
labours  and  our  own  Britain.  Tlie  point  is  one  which 
we  cannot  discuss  at  length:  only  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  Claudia  was  tho  daughter  of  a  British  king, 
married  after  the  date  of  this  Epistle  to  Pudens,  who 
liad  served  as  a  soldier  in  Britain.  Linns  appears  to 
have  afterwards  become  chief  bishop  of  the  church  in 
Rome.'' 

•1  "  Hymenrans  and  Alexander  "  are  mentioned  (1  Tim.  i.  20)  as 
excommunicated  heretics.  An  argument  has  been  founded  upon 
the  mention  of  HymenD9us  iu  both  Epistles  for  the  priority  of 
the  Second.  Otherwise  his  excommunication  would  be  mentioned 
first  (i  Timothy)  and  his  heresy  afterwards  (2  Timothy).  But  the 
argument  is  altogether  too  slender  for  the  conclusion.  It  is  not 
certaiu  that  the  Hymenteus  was  the  same  ;  and  granting  that  he 
was,  there  are  far  stronger  reosons  for  the  accepted  order  of  the 
two  Epistles.  It  seems,  indeed,  impossible  candidly  to  compare 
them  as  a  whole,  and  to  doubt  which  of  the  two  preceded  the 
other. 

^  See  "  Excursus   on   Pudens   and  Claudia,"  in  Alford's   Greek 
Test.,  Introduction  to    2    Timothy;    Conybeare  and  Howsou'a  St. 
Paul,  vol.  ii.,  p.  600  (uote  ou  2  Tim.  ir.  21) ;  Bible  Ebccatok,  Vol.    , 
III.,  p.  245. 


ERRATA. 


VoL   L,  p.  55,  col.   1,  line  25,  for  vtrepfaivei  read  unifiipaivei. 
,,        p.    55,  col.  2,  note,  for  *'  Heineke  "  read  "  Heinichen." 
J,     ,  p.  110,  col.  1,  in  table,  "  Sacrifice  on  Mount  Moriah,"  for 
Abraham's  age  read  "  125,"  and  insert  a  blank  for 
Jacob's  age.    Under  the  head  "  Flight  of  Jacob,"  for 
—  substitute  a  semicolon  iu  each  case. 
Vol.  II  ,  p.  106,  col.  1,  for  "  Orders  XII.— XIV."  read  "  XII.— XV." 
„        p.  125,  inscription,  for  "octavo  edition"  read  ''quarto." 

Vol.  III.,  p.  364,  col.  2,  make  the  following  corrections  : — 


For  4741 

SO    0    2   read  30    o   3 

For  4773 

30   4   G  read  30 

„     47-1.5 

30    0    6      „        30    0    7 

,.      4775 

30   5    1     .,      :io 

„      4717 

.'W    0    7,.        SO    1    2 

,.      4779 

no  r.  r.     „      an 

..      4770 

30    4    .1      „        30    4    4 

,,      43L'.'J 

31     4    0      „        31 

Vol.  III.,  p.  364,  col.  2  (continued). 
Under  the  Year  4S09  omit  "A.D." 

Insert  "A.D."  before  the  year  of  banisliment  of  Archelaus— 6. 
For  A.D.  34  read  37;  for  A.D.  52  read  54  ;  for  A.D.  93  read  96. 

Vol.  IV.,  p.  92,  col.  2,  line  29  from  the  top,  for  "  thoroughly  "  read 
**  thoughtlessly." 
,,        p.  12G,  col.  1,  lines  3  and  5  from,  the  bottom,  for  Tot'xot  read 

,,        p.  127,  col.  1,  line  8  from  tlie  top,  for  "probably"  read 

"properly." 
,,        p.  127,  col,  2,  line  19  from  the  top,  for  "  this  part"  read 

"sins  past." 
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i.  18,  I.  2U  i  i.  18,  II. 
319;  i.  18.  IV.  318;  i. 
18  —  27,  U.  166  ;  j. 
19,    in.   81;    i.    19—27, 

II.  63,    319;    i.   19—27, 

III.  52,  125  ;  i.  23,  II. 
247  ;  i.  2:5,  III.  128  ;  i. 
24,  IV.  313;  i.  27,  II. 
319  ;  i.  27,  III.  81. 

ii.— xxiv.,  II.  319;  ii,  1, 
rV.  34  ;  ii.  5,  III.  257  ; 
ii.  9,  lU.  132;  ii.  9,  IV. 
287 ;  ii.  10,  UI.   36 ;    ii 

10,  rV.  287 ;  ii.  11,  III. 
362;   ii.  12—17,  II.  1C5 

11.  18,  11.  135,  138 ;  ii, 
23,  III.  132;  ii.  29,  UI, 
361  ;  ii.  32,  IV.  332. 

iii.— V.  5,  II.  319;  ui.  1, 
III.  132 ;  iii.  1,  IV.  287  ; 
iii.  8,  I.  56;  iii.  9,  :«, 
III.  257  I  iu.  27.  Ill 
132;  iii.  33,  34,  II 
79,  319 ;  iii.  33,  34,  III. 
50;  iii.  3;'.,  ;U,  rV.  333 


iii.  35,  III.  257;  iii.  35,  j 

IV.  333;  iii.  38,  III.  I 
132  ;  iii.  38,  IV.  2*7 ;  iii.  1 
39,  IV.  272.  1 

iv.  2,   III.  132;  iv.  3,  II.  , 
319. 

v.  1-10,  U.  320;  v.  2,  IV.  ; 
287 ;  V.  4,  II.  321  ;  v.  4, 
III.  36  ;  V.  5—9,  I.  369  ; 

V.  6,  IV.  278;   V.  6— X., 

II.  319;  V.  6-9,  II.  15; 
V.  9,  IV.  287  ;  v.  11,  IV. 
287  ;  V.  11—26,  H.  320  ; 
V.   19,  23,  IV.  34 ;  v.  21, 

1.  :«9;  V.  23,  IV.  34;  v. 
23,  24,  IV.  356. 

vi.,   II.  144;  vi.  1—11,  II. 

320 ;  vi.  2,  I.  295 :  vi.  2, 

IL  144 ;  vi.  2,  in.  292  ; 

vi.  5,  II.  313  ;  vi.  5,  IV. 

359  ;  vi.    8,  II.   319 ;    vi. 

12—23,   U.   320;    vi.   14, 

16,  rV.  288 ;  vi.  15,    II. 

231 ;  vi.  20,  IV.  288. 
vii.,  II.  320  ;  vii..  III.  139  : 

vii.  8,  II.  50 ;  vii.  8,  IV. 

223  ;  vii.  10—16,  II.  321 ; 

vii.  14,  IL  321;  vii.  16, 

III.  4. 

viii.,   II.   :J20 ;    viii.,  UI. 
139 ;  viii.  1,  UI.  197  ;  viii. 

2,  I.  126  ;  viii.  2,  IV.  253  ; 
viii.  3,  4,  I.  250  ;  viii.  3— 
8,  UI.  254;  viii.  4,  I. 
167:  viii.  5,  IV.  302;  vui. 
6,  IV.  :i09;  viii.  7,  UI. 
190:  viii.  8,  III.  254;  viii. 
10,  m.  178,  190  ;  viii.  12, 
III.  251 ;  viii.  15—18,  II. 
320;  viM.  15  etse'i;  III. 
2*4;  viii.  18,  III.  236. 

X.,  II.  320  ;  X.,  IU.  139  ;  X. 

'       6,  rV.  302  ;  X.  6,  16,  III. 

254;  X.  16,  III.  252,  254; 

X.   18,  I.  167;  X.  18,  UI. 

36. 

xi.,  xii..  II.  319  :  xi.  1,  II. 

■      320;   xi.  1,  IV.  268;  xi. 

i       21,  II.  16,  321. 

i  xii.— XX.,  II.  .319  ;  xii.  1—4, 

III.  220  :  xii.  4,  n.  46  ; 
,  xii.  11,  rV.  289  ;  xii.  14, 
1       rV.  288 ;  xii.  15—23,  IV. 

332;  xii.  24,  25,  IV.  355; 

xii.  25,  I.  47  :  xu.  25,  UI. 

362 ;  xii.  25,  IV.  214  ;  xii. 

26,   II.   320;   xii.  26,   30, 

31,   U.   320  ;  xii.  28,  IV. 

288;  xii.  30,  III.  71,  190; 
'       xii.   30,  31,  II.  320  ;  xii. 

31,  m.  298 ;  xii.  31,  IV. 
!       14  ;  xii.  31,  IV.  271. 
;  xiii.  1,  IV.  372 ;  xiii.  6,  8. 
I      rV.  268  ;  xiii.  18,  II.  228, 

319;  xiii.  28,  II.  40;  xiii. 
'       2S1,   I.   249  ;  xiii.  39,  IU. 

64. 
xiv.  6,  7,  II.  321 ;  xiv.  26, 

IV.  128;  xiv.  27,  IV. 
372. 

XV.,  xvi.,  IV.  289:    xv.  8, 

i       IV.  302  :  XV.  12,  IV.  289  ; 

XV.  19,  III.  236 ;  xv.  19— 

21,  IV.  289 ;    XV.  25,   20, 

IV.  290 ;  XV.  31,  rV.  289. 

xvi.  10,  rV.  2il0  ;  xvi.  18,  I. 

23fl ;  xvi.  23,  IV.  289. 
xvii.  8,  I.  90  ;  x\-ii.  18,  19, 
'      III.  36  :  xvii,  28,  IV.  194. 
I  xviii.  9,  I.  249;  xviii.  18, 
!       U.    319;    xviii.   33,    IV. 
290. 
xix.  5,  IV.  290. 
XX.  4—13,  II.   165 ;  XX.  8, 
I       IV.  15  ;  sx.   15,  III.  69  ; 
1       XX.  19,  II.  321;  XX.  23, 
III.    236  ;    XX.   24,    III. 
231. 
xxi.,  1.369:  xxi.  1,  IV.  34; 
xxi.   1,  III.    130  ;     xxi. 
•       1-14,   II.    319;    xxi.   2, 

II.  321 ;  xxi.  2,  III.  235  ; 
xxi.  3,  II.  321;  xxi.  9, 
in.  257;  xxi.  10,  III. 
132  ;     xxi.    12—14.    III. 

,       132;  xxi.  15—22,  II.  319; 

xxi.  16—22,  II.  320;  xxi. 

I       18—22.  I.  340;    xxi.  19, 

III.  198. 


xxii.,  II.  319,  321 ;  xxii.,  | 
xxiii.  1 — 7,  II.  79 ;  xxii. —  [ 
xxiii.  7,  II.  319 ;  xxii.  , 
2—51,  III.  315;  xxii.  4,  j 
IV.  273;  xxu.  11,  I.  295: 
xxii.  21,  III.  124:  xxii. 
32,  m.  79 ;  xxii.  34,  II.  I 
134  ;  xxii.  35,  III.  298.        \ 

xxiii.   1,  II.  78 ;  xxiii.  1,  [ 
IV.  290  :  xxiii.  1—7,  II.  i 
319;xxiii..l— 7.  III.  315; 
xxiii.  1 — 7,  IV.  338 ;  xxiii. 
2,  I.  207  :   xxiii.  3,  III. 
65  ;   xxiii.  3-5,    I.    81 ;  ! 
xxiii.  4—7,  II.  80  ;  xxiii.  I 
6,   I.   82;   xxui.  5,   III.  ' 
110 ;    xxiii.   7,   III.  298  ; 
xxiii.  8-39,  II.  319,  320 ; 
xxiii.  11,  IV.  194;  xxiii. 
14,    IV.    221  ;    xxiii.    1.5, 
IV.    227;    xxiii.    23,    37, 
III.236;xxiU.  39,  I.3:»; 
xxiii.  39.  III.  2:J6. 

xxiv.,    II.  319,  320;  xxiv.  I 

III.  139:    xxiv.   5,    UI. 
361  :  xxiv.   6,   7,  I.  337  ; 
xxiv.  7,   in.  234  :  xxiv.  j 
8,  IV.  182  :  xxiv.  9,  IU. 
234  ;   xxiv.   14,  IV.  210  ;  ' 
xxiv.  18,    I.   369;    x-xiv.  ; 
18.  IU.    234:    xxiv.    18, 

IV.  4  ;    xxiv.  25,  III.  37. 


1  Kings. 

i..  III.  3;  i.— xi..  III.  3: 

1  Kiiii<3  i. — 2  Kiuga  xxi., 

III.   2;   i.  9,   IV.  ir,;  i. 

15—22,  IV.  214:  i.  19,  II. 

46  ;  i.  27,  IV.  .344 ;  i.  33, 

I.  250;  i.  39,  II.  47;  i. 

40,  II.  8  :  i.  50,  III.  122  ; 

i.  52,  IV.  273. 
ii.,iu.,IU.3;  ii.  1-9,  UI. 
1       3 ;  ii.,  10,  11,  UI.   3  :  ii. 

12— xi,  HI.  3:  ii.  15— xi  , 
1  III.  3  :  u.  23,  II.  209  :  ii. 
I  23,  III.  257:  ii.  28,  U. 
I       144 ;  ii.   28—31.  U.  165  ; 

ii.  28,  III.  122 ;  ii.  89,  III. 
'       234. 
iii.  4,  II.   144 :  iii.  4,  UI. 

37;    iii.  4-14,  II.    165; 

iii.  16,  in.  3. 
iv.— X.,  III.  3  :  iv.  11,  IV. 

237;  iv.  20,25,  IU.  234; 

iv.  21,  1.94;  iv.  21,24,  I, 

126;    iv.   2:!,  I.  367;  iv. 

23,  II.   46,  47,  134,   135, 

167,     244;    iv.    23,    III. 

134;    iv.    24,   I.   94,   95, 

126  ;  iv.  24,  III.  254 :  iv. 
25,  II.  160  :  iv.  25,  III. 
234  :  iv.  25,  &c.  IV.  343  ; 
iv.  26.  I.  166, 167  ;  iv.  28, 
I.  166  ;  iv.  30,  UI.  366  ; 
iv.  30,  IV.  214;  iv.  31, 
ni.  324 ;  iv.  31,  IV.  215  ; 
iv.  31—33,  IV.  355;  iv. 
32,  L  211 ;  iv.  32,  U.  160  ; 
iv.  32,  IV.  214,  318;  iv. 
33, 1.  226  ;  iv.  3:!,  IV.  359 

v.— ix.  9,  in.  3;  v.  6,  IV. 
210;  V.  11,  II.  147:  v.n, 

III.  11 :  V.  13,  UL  234, 
2:J5;  V.  14,  16,  II.  177: 
V.  14,  UI.  234,  235  ;  v.  16, 
U.  177. 

vi.,  rV.  311 :  vi.  1.  I.  123  ; 
vi.  1,111.  5, 231, 351,  .362  : 
vi.  1,  IV.  181  ;  vi.  6,  IV. 

127  ;  vi.  7,  ni.  298 ;  W. 
7,  IV.  15,282;  \i.  15,31, 

IV.  359;  vi,  20,  III.  301  ; 
vi.  22,  III.  190,  227;  vi. 
23,  IV.  314  ;  vi.  23—25. 
I.  294;  vi.  29— :»,  IV. 
.372 ;  vi.  34.  IV.  359. 

vii.  2,  in.  231;  \ii.  2,  IV. 

359:  vii.  14.  II.  237;  vii. 

14,  III.  234  :  vii.  14,  IV. 

74;  vii.  16;  IIL  225 ;  vii. 

18.  iv.  246 ;  vii.  27— 37,  I. 

295;  vii.  29,  L  291,  290; 

vii.  46,  ni   191. 
viii.,  m.  139;  viii.  2,  II. 

113;  viii.  5,  II.  47;  viii.  8, 

ni,  2 ;  v-Ui.  8,  in,  259 ; 


viii.  9,  IL  177:  viii.  9,  I 
IU.  260;  viii.  10,  IV.  34; 
viii.   21,    IU.   260;   viii.  1 
22—53,  III.  6;    viii.  28,  1 
IV.   220;    -iiii.   37,    IV. 
293;   viii.    37,    IV.    295; 
viii.  38,  II.  122 ;  viii.  46,  1 
UI.  3  ;  viii.  50-53,  III. 
6;  viii,  51,  in.  298;  viii. 
63,  II.  113 ;  viu.  63,  III. 
37. 
ix.  6  -9,  ni.  3;  Lt.  II,  IV.   ' 
71;  ix.  14,  in.  190;  ix.  ; 
15—20,  III.  235;    ix.  16,  ' 

I.  .369  ;  ix.  17,  IV.  127 :  : 
ix.  18, 1.  351 :  ix.  18,  III, 
253:  ix.  20,  III.  234;  ix. 
21,  III.  2;    ix.   22,    IIL 
236;   ix.  26,  II.  348;  ix.  ! 
26,  III.  252  ;  ix.   27.  28,  , 
IIL189:ix.  28,  III.  252;  i 
ix.,  30,  IV.  211.  1 

X.  1—10,  III.  253:  X.  2,  I. 
318  ;  X.   2,   10,  III.  189  :  I 
X.  5,  III.  106,  234;  x.  7, 
IV.  272 ;  X    10,  in.  189,  I 
190 ;  X.  11,  III.  189,  237,  i 
252;  X.  11,  12,  1.243;  x.  ! 

II.  22,  III.  252  :  x.  12, 1. 
18,  21 ;  X.  14-25,  III.  3 ; 
X.  15,  III,  252  ;  X.  15,  25, 

III.  237;  X.  17,  IU.  70: 
X.  18,  UI.  190;  X.21,  in. 
190 ;  X.  22,  I,  16 ;  X.  22, 

II.  168,  199 :  X.  22,  III. 
138,  190,  237,  252 ;  x.  24, 
IIL  3:  X.  25,  I.  250;  x. 
25,  in.  2:j-;  X.  26,  I. 
167;  X.  26,  IIL  36;  x. 
27—29,  III.  3 :  x.  28,  II. 
330:  X.  28,  IIL   234;  x. 

28,  29,  III.  237;   x.  28, 

29,  IV.  365;  x.  29,  IU. 
178. 198. 

xi..  III.  141;  xi.  1,  HI. 
2.34,  2:i7  :  xi.  2,  IU.  3  ; 
xi.  4,  II.  237  :  xi.  4,  IV. 
97:  xi.  7,  I.  126;  xi.  7, 

III.  3  :  xi.  11,  in.  341 : 
xi.  11,  IV.  323;  xi.  12, 
III.  141  :  xi.  13,  31,  III. 
3  :  xi.  14-26,  III.  141  : 
xi.  19,  III.  236  :  xi.  23, 
III,  254;  xi.  25,  IV.  309: 
xi.  26,  II.  226  ;  xi.  26,  UI. 
3  :  xi.  31,  III.  3 ;  xi.  3:^. 

III.  3 ;  xi.  34—36,  III. 
141:  xi.  .35,  IV.  323;  xi. 
41,ni.  1,  74;  xi.  41,  IV. 
318  :  xi.  4;i,  III.  362. 

xii.  -xxii..  III..".;  1  Kiiiffs 
xii. — 2  Kings  xvii.,  UI. 
3,  5  ;  xii.  6,  II.  267 ;  xii. 
9,  10,  IV.  315;  xii.  11, 
rV,  352;  xii.  19,  III.  2: 
xii.  20,  III.  362;  xii. 
21—24,  III.  3;  xii,  25— 
33,  III.  76 ;  xii.  28, 1.  296, 
380;  xii.  28,  III.  190; 
xii.  31,  III.  76 ;  xii.  32, 
TV.  182. 

xiii..  III.  5,  76  ;  xUi.  1—32, 

IV.  138;  xiii.  2,  IV.  316; 
xiii.  24,  I,  23;   xiii.  32, 

III.  121;    xiii.    32,  IV. 
I      118. 

xiv.  1—18,  ni.  75 ;  xiv.  3, 
'  III.  383;  xiv.  13,111.  81: 
xiv.  19,  m.  1;  xiv.  19, 
in.  2,  74  ;  xiv,  20,  III. 
:i62  :  xiv.  21.  IIL  36 ;  xiv. 
25,  in.  3,  362 ;  xiv,   26, 

IV.  318;  xiv.  25,  26,  I. 
106  ;  xiv.  25,  26,  III.  5  ; 
xiv.  29,  III.  1,2,74;  xiv, 

30,  III.  3. 

XV.  1,  III.  362  :  XV.  2,  ni. 
362 ;  XV.  7,  UI.  5  ;  yv.  7. 

23.  UI.  2  ;  XV.  6.  7.  16. 
IIL  3;  XV.  16—22.  III. 
142;  XV.  18,  UL  336;  xv. 
18— 20,  I.  127;  XV.  18-20, 
III.  3  ;  XV.  20,  m.  283  : 
XV.   23,  IIL  2,  141;    XV. 

24,  IV.  l.!9 ;  xv.  25.  III. 
362;  XV.  26,  U.  305;  xv. 

31,  III,  2 ;  XV.  33,  III. 
362. 

xvi.  5,  11,  20,  27,   UI.  2: 


xvi.  8.  15.  ni.  362 ;  xvi. 
14.  III.  2 :  xvi.  15,  III. 
362;  xvi.  16—18,  III.  333; 
xvi.  20,  IIL  2;  xvi.  21, 
22,  III.  332  :  xvi.  22,  23, 

III.  5  ;  xvi.  27,  in.  2  ; 
xvi,  28,  III.  362 ;  xii.  29, 
in.  362  :  xvi.  30—33,  in. 
75  ;  xvi.  31,  U.  237  ;  xvi. 
32,  III.  334 ;  xvi,  33,  III. 
:3:M,  334;  xvi.  34,  III. 
:;*3. 

xvii..  II.  361;  xvii. — xix.p 

in.  6,  7;xvii.  1,111.  93; 

xvii.  3—5,  III.  346;  xvii. 

12,  14.  16,  III.  383. 
x\iii..  III.  77  :  xviii.  1,  IIL 

94;    iriii.  4,  13,  IV.  17; 

xviii.  7,  IV.  100:   xviii. 

10,  III.    3:54;    xviii.  13, 

IV.  17  :  xviii.  17,  III.  94 ; 
xviii.  19,  III.  334 ;  xviii. 
20-40,  IV.  119  ;  xvui.  21, 

11.  255;  xviii.  21,  III. 
98;  xviii.  24,  III,  96; 
xviii.  25,  26, 1.  358  ;  xviii. 
26,  I.  358  :  xviii.  28,  III. 
21:  xviii.  41,  III.  335; 
xviii.  46, 1. 127  ;  xviii,  46, 

II.  216. 

xlx.,  IV.  :«8,  380;  xix.   1 
—3,    III,    336;    xix.    2, 

III.  154  :  xix.  4,  III.  77 ; 
xix.  4,  IV.  360 ;  xix.  4, 

I       5,   IV.  194;  xix.   6,  IIL 
I       383;    xix.    6,    IV.    338; 

xix.   9,    I.    214 ;    xix.   9, 

III.  155,  166;  xix.  12, 
,  III.  159,  220  ;  xix.  12, 
i       13,  IV.  338 :  xix,  16,  16, 

UI.  116  ;  xix.  15,  IV. 
1      338 :  xix.  16,  I.  187  ;  xix, 

16,    17,    III.    304,    305 ; 

xix.  17,  IIL  157  ;  xix.  18, 
I  III.  M;  xix.  19,  I.  366; 
1      xix.  19,  II.  3 ;  xix.  19— 

21,  III.  5. 
XX.,  III.  5  ;  XX.  I,  I,  127  : 

XX.    1,    III.    336;  XX.   5, 

UL  334;  XX.  7,  III.  336; 
1       XX.  10,  III.  3;i6  ;  XX.  U, 

III.  336 ;  XX.  16—21,  IU. 

XVi;  XX.  23,  I.  167,  168; 
I       XX.   26,  I.  127  :  XX.  26— 

30,  IV.  247 ;  xx.  27,  IU. 
i       3:37;  XX.    28,    IU.    337; 

XX.   29—34,  I.   127:    xx. 

:32,  IIL  337 ;  xx.  :».  34, 

III.  337 ;  XX.  34,  I.  127. 
I       128  :  XX.  35,  41,  II.  318  ; 

XX.  35—43,  IV.  140  ;  xx. 

36,  I.  23  :  XX.  40,  II.  22  j 
!  XX.  41,  II.  318;  XX.  42, 
I       III.  3:i7. 

tr.  1,  I.   127:    xxi.  3.  II. 

367;    xxi.    3,    IU.    :K5; 

xxi.  4,  III.   336 ;  xxi.  7, 

in.   306,   335;    xxi.    15, 

III.    336;     xxi.     17—29. 

III.   5;    xxi.   19,    I.   55; 

xxi.   19,    in.    168.    336; 

xxi.    20,    III.    305;    xxi. 

21,  IV.  87:  xxi.  2:3,  24,1. 

55;    xxi.    25,    III.    333; 

xxi.  25,  IV.  97;  xxi.  26. 

I.  369  :  xxi.  27,  UI.  119. 
158,  336  :  xxi.  27—29,  IV. 

I       140;  xxi.  42,  UL  362. 

xxii.,  IIL    77;    xxii.    IV. 

139;  xxii.  1,  L  127,128; 

1       xxii.  1-4,111.3:38;  xxu. 

i      2  -32,  in.  3  :  xxii.  4,  IV. 
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372 ;  ii.  48,  III.  236. 

iii.  1,  III.  190,  248 ;  iii.  5,  ! 

I.  181,  296;  iii.  5,  II. 
187,  229,  372  ;  iii.  5,  lY. 
150;  iii.  5,  7.  10,  15,  I. 
215,  216 ;  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15,  ! 

II.  187;  iii.  5,  7.  10,  15,  : 

IV.  150 ;  iu.  5,  10,  15,  I. 
296;  iii.  5,  10,  15,  II. 
231;  iii.  7.  I.  215,  216;  1 
iii.  7,  II.  187 ;  iii.  7,  IV. 
150;  iii.  10,  I.  215,  216,  , 
296  ;  iii.  10,  II.  187,  231 ; 
iii.  10,  IV.  150;  iii.  15, 
I.  216,  396;  ui.  15,  II. 
107.  229,  231 ;  iii.  15,  IV. 
150  :  iii.  24,  III.  54;  iii. 

29,  II,  8.5. 

iv.  8,  I.  351  :  i\ .  9,  I.  351 ; 
iv.  9,  II.  372  ;  It.  10,  III, 
380 :  iv.  10,  11,  TV.  358  ; 
iv.  18,  I.  351;  lv.l9,  HI. 
54  ;  iv.  25,  I.  366  ;  iv.  27, 

I.  253 ;  iv.  29,  I.  351 ;  iv. 

30,  II.  179 ;  iv.  31—36, 1. 
352. 

V.  2,3,  III.  190;  V.  7,  IV. 
218  ;  V.  7,  Iti,  2il,  IV.  218 ; 

V.  9,  III.  .54;  V.  12,  IV. 
274;  V.  13,n'.  196;  V.16, 
29,11.372;  V.  21.  I.  202; 
V.  27,  I.  285 ;  V.  29,  H. 
372 ;  V.  29,  IV.  218  ;  v. 
30.  I.  336  ;  v.  31,  II.  190. 

vi.  1,  11.  373;  vi.  8,  IV. 
255;  vi.  8,  12.  III.  22:  vi. 

8,  III.  23 ;  vi.  8,  15,  IV. 
255;  vi.  10,  II.  122,  210; 
vi.  10,  IV.  222;  vi.  11, 
IV.  220:  vi,  12,  UI.  22  ; 
vi.  14,  15,  IV.  2,55;  vi. 
15,  IV.  255  :  vi.  16,  IV. 
220;  vi.  17,  n.  :118;  vi. 
24,  IV.  127 ;  vi.  26,  TV. 
263  ;  vi.  28,  II.  373. 

vii.,  I.  117 ;  vii.  1,  If.,  II. 
130;  vii.  2-ix.,HI.  138; 
vii.  6,  I.  24  ;  vii.  7,  HI. 
298  ;  vii,  8,  II.  146 :  vii. 

9,  II.  51 :  vii.  13,  IV. 
298;  vii.  13,  14,  II.  375; 
vii.  15,  II.  130. 

vlii,  2,  III,  106  ;  viii.  2,  16, 

III.  107  ;  viii.  7,  20.  21, 
ir.  282  ;  viii.  16,  HI.  107  ; 
viii.  20,  21,  II.  282 :  viii. 

20,  21,  III.  122 :  viii.  21, 

II.  99  ;  viii.  23,  IV.  92. 
is.,  I.  117;  ix.  1,  II.  190; 

ix.  5—19,  IV.  45  ;  ix.  24, 

26,  II.  374 ;  ix.  26,  III. 
351 ;  ix.  2«,  II.  374 ;  ix. 

27,  IV.  298. 

X,  1,11.  373:  X.  l,ni.  1:1S; 
X.   1,  IV.  181 :  X.  4.  IV. 

181;  X.  5,  III.  189;  X.  6, 
m.  191,  192;  X.  13,  H. 
375. 
xi.  2,  in.  25 ;  xi.  5,  II. 
205  ;  xi.  16,  11.  2;M  ;  xi. 
18,  II.  23:3;  xi.  19,  II. 
234;  xi.  20,  II.  234;  xi. 

21,  II.  2,34:  xi.  3],  II, 
236;  xi.  36.  HI.  3:19;  .xi. 
45,  II,  136. 

xii.  1,  n.  ;175;  xii.  2,  II, 
374.  :!7.5  ;  xii.  3,  II,  :}43 
xii.  11,  U,  374. 


Ho3E.\. 

i.   4,   III.  276,  304,  :»-;  i. 

10.  III.  277. 

ii.  2,  IV.  324  ;  ii.  8,  I.  126  ; 

ii.  11,  III.  15  ;  ii.  12,  IV, 

1,32;    ii.   15,  II.  1.51;    ii. 

16,  II.  286. 
iii.  2,  III.  11 ;  iii.  3,  III. 

277  ;  iii.  4,  5,  III.  277 ; 

iii.  5,  I.  382. 
iv.— xiv.,  HI.  277 ;   iv.   9, 

11.  318  ;  iv.  9,  III.  278  ; 
iv,   9,   IV.   272;   iv.   1:), 

III.  278  ;  iv.  IS,  IV.  193, 
311,  :»7,  358. 

V.   8,    II.   182,  23:1 ;    v.  12, 

IV.  :351  ;  V.  13,  IV.  341. 
vi.  4,  III.  382  ;  vi.  8,  III. 

278 ;  vi.  9,  III.  278. 
vii.  5,  III,  278  ;  vii.  12,  II. 

2)6. 
viii.  4,  in.  278  ;  viu.  5,  6, 

IV.  118. 
ix.  1,  IV.  4  i  ix.  4,  IV.  :ai ; 

ix.  6,  I.  313 ;  be.  6,  IV. 

342,  368  :  ix.  10,  IV.  3«  ; 

ix.   11,   II.   245;    ix.   14, 

IV.  334. 
X.  4,  IV.  310:    X.  6,  IV. 

:J41  ;    X.   8,  III.  316  ;    x, 

11,  I.  366,  :J67  ;  s.  14.  II. 

283  ;  X.  14,  III.  276 ;  x.  I 

14,  IV.  341.  1 

xi.  1,  I.  197,  362,  36:;;  xi. 

10,111.293;  xi.  11,  III.  7.  I 
xii.  4, 1.  256.  ' 

xlii.  3,  III.  34;  xiii.  3,  IH. 

382;   xiii.  7,  I.  24;  xiii. 

7,  8,  I.  90  :  xiii.  9.  IH. 

174;   xiii.  11,   lU.  136; 

xiii.  14,  III.  50.  331,  278. 
xiv.,  III.   275;    xiv.   2,  I. 

367;    xiv.   6,    HI.    :5S1 ; 

.xlv.  6,  IV,  303,  311,  359. 


Joel. 

i..  III.  275;  i.  2,  3,  4,  II. 
65;i.  2— ii.  17,11.54,65; 
i.  2—20,  II.  65;  i.  4.  H. 
65;  i.  4,  IV.  293,  2SI4; 
i.  4,  7,  12,  IV.  295 ;  i.  5, 
6,  7,  II.  66  ;  i.  7,  IV.  295 ; 
i.  8,  9,  10,  II.  67  ;  i.  10, 
II.  54;i.  10—12.11.  109: 
i.  11.  12,  II.  67 :  i.  Il- 
ls, II.  109  ;i.  12,  II.  Ill9; 
i.  13,  IH.  317;  i.  13,  IV. 
395 ;  i.  13,  14.  II.  67 ;  i. 
14,  II.  94:  1,  1.5-30,11, 
68;  i.  16,  II.  69;  i.  17, 
II.  109 ;  i.  18—20, 1.  334  ; 
i.  18-30,  II.  69;  i.  20, 
II.  69. 

ii.,II.  141;  U.  1,  II.  94;ii. 
3,11.70,92;  iii.  3, 3, 4,11. 
93;  ii.  2—11,  II.  69;  ii. 
3,  rV.  295:  ii.  4.  IV. 
295  ;  ii.  5,  IV.  295  ;  ii,  6 
-10,  II.  93  :  ii,  7.  II, 
34:3;  u.  8,9,  IV.  295;  ii 

10,  IV.  295;  ii.  11,  II. 
94 ;  ii.  12—14,  38— :!3,  II. 
253:  ii.  12—17,  II,  69. 
94;  ii.  15,  II.  181  ;  ii.  15. 
18,  II,  183  :  ii,  16,  I,  29  ; 
ii,  16,  IV,  269 ;  ii,  17,  II. 

108,  140;  ii.  18— iii.  ?1, 

11.  54  ;  ii.  18,  II.  108,  109, 
183 ;  ii.  19, 1.  313  :  ii.  19. 
II.  108;  ii.  20,  II.  108, 
109;  ii.  30,  IV..  293;  ii. 
21—23,  II.  109;  ii.  22, 
II.  109;  ii,  32,  IV.  :J43: 
ii.  33—33,  II,  109  ;  u.  3:S— 
25,  H.  110;  ii.  31,  IV, 
62 ;  ii.  35,  IV.  293.  294  ; 
a.  26,  27,  II.  54,  110 ;  ii, 
27,  II,   110:   ii.   28,  II. 

109.  110.  111.  358;  ii. 
28— :e,  II.  110,  252;  ii. 
29,  II.  Ill  ;  ii,  :52,  IV. 
107. 

iii.,  II.  141:  hi.  1,  2,  II. 
1.56;  iii.  1—7,  IV.  los : 
iii.  3,  H.  :i58  ;  iii.  2.  HI 
300;  iii.  2.  IV.  141;  iii 


2.3,  U.  14;;,  157;  iii.  2, 

12,  IV.  l:»  ;  iii.  ;3— 8,  II. 
157 ;  iii.  4,  II.  211 ;  iii. 
4—8,  H.  143;  iii.  5,  II. 
157;  iii.  5.  6,  III.  200; 
iii.  6,  II.  157 ;  iii.  6.  III. 
200 ;  iii.  6,  IV.  74 ;  iii.  9 
—21,  H.  143;  iii.  9—13, 
II.  158;  iii.  11—14,  II. 
252 ;  iu.  12,  rV.  139  ;  iii. 

13,  II.  158 ;  iu  13-16,  II. 
158;  iii.  13,  17—21,  II. 
141;  iii.  IS,  IV.  69;  iii. 

14,  II.  157,  158 ;  iii.  14, 
IV.  4,  107,  141;  iii.  15, 

II.  54,  92,  158;  iii.  16, 

III.  275  ;  iii.  16—21,  II. 
252  ;  iii.  17,  II.  359  ;  iii. 
17,  18—20,  II.  358 ;  iii. 
17-21,  II.  141,  158;  iii. 
18—20,  II.  358. 


Amos. 

i.  1,  III.  371 :  i.  1  seq., 

IV.  108;  i.  3,  III.  17, 

298 ;  i.  5,  I.  141,  151  ; 

i.  5.  II.  283  ;  i.  5,  HI. 

251  ;  i.  6,  9.  III.  200 : 

i.  9,  HI.  200 ;  i.  9.  rV. 

74;  i.  11,  II.  241:  i.  11.  ! 

12,  III.  46;  i.  13,  II. 

290. 
ii.  1,  IV.  142 ;  ii.  1—3,  T. 

126  ;  ii.  6—16,  III.  :372 ; 

ii.  7,  III.  372 ;  ii.  8,  HI. 

372 ;  ii.  9,  I.  339 ;  ii.  9, 

IV  358 
iu.— vi.,lil.  372  ;  iii.  9,  IV. 

118 ;  iii.  12,  II.  102 ;  iii. 

15,  III.  Sis,  371. 
iv.  1,  HI.  371 ;  iv.  2.  II. 

209;  iv.  2,  IV.  173;  iv. 

4,  I.  275  ;  iv.  5,  I.  275  ; 
iv.  9,  I.  275;  iv.  9,  IV. 
293. 

v.  2,  IV.  .35.5  ;  V.  11, 1.  275  ; 

v.  12,  III.  372;  V.  16, 

III.  81  :  v.  19,  I.  90 ; 

Y.  8:j,  I.  73  ;  V.  25, 1. 129. 
vi.  4,  I.  367;  vi.  4,  II.  46; 

vi.  4,  HI.  333 ;  vi.  4—6. 

III.  .371;  vi.  5,  I.  ;i.54; 

vi.  5,  II.  78;  vi.  6,  I. 

375  ;  vi.  13, 1.  375  ;  vi.  14, 

III.  :373. 
vii.  7,  8,  III.  399;  vii.  8, 

III.  373 ;  vii.  10,  11,  III. 

372  ;  vii.  13,  IV.  315 ; 
vii.  14,  I.  275;  vii.  14, 

III.  370. 

^iu.,  III.  373;  vii!.  2,  III. 

373  ;  viii.  3,  H.  227  ;  viii. 

5,  III,  11.  372;  viii.  0, 
HI.  373. 

ix..  III.  .373;  ix.  5,  IV.  364; 
ix.  7,  I.  340 ;  ix.  7,  IH. 
251:  ix.  9.  III.  373;  ix. 
11,  III.  373 :  ix.  12,  III. 
275  ;  ix.  12,  IV.  106,  107  : 
ix.  IS,  IV.  1.32;  ix.  14. 

IV.  132 ;  ix,  14,  15,  III. 
373. 


Obadiah. 

Ver.  1,  IH.  275;  10,  IV. 
110  ;  10—14,  III.  46  ;  11, 
IV.  106  i  12,  13,  14,  IV. 
106  ;  15,  IV.  107 :  17,  IS, 
IV.  107  ;  21,  r\'.'  107. 


Jonah. 

i.  9,  II.  86, 

ii.  2,  IV.  177,  379;  ii.  4, 

IV.  179  ;  ii.  5,  IV.  179 ; 

ii.  8,  IV.  179. 
iii.  3,  II.  258,  283 ;  iii.  3, 

IV.  179;  iii.  9,  10,  IV. 

316. 
iv.  2.  IIL  275:  iv,  2,  IV. 

177;  iv.  5.  6.  II.  112:  iv. 

5—9,  rV.246;  iv.  11,  II, 

283 ;  iv.  1—5,  II,  il)7. 


MlCAU. 

i.,  ii.  IV.  297  ;  i.  5.  IV, 

297;  i,  6.  II.  247;  i.  0. 

IV.  12:3;  i.  6—9.  rV. 

297;  i.  8, 1.  59  ;i.  16,  IV. 

128. 
ii-— iv.,  IV.  295;  ii.  1,  2. 

in.  :358;  ii.  4.  II.  62;  ii. 

12.  IV.  297;  ii.  13.  IV. 

297. 
iii..  IV.  318;  iii,— v,.  IV. 

297 :  iu.  5.  IV.  296 ;  iii, 

10.  11.  IV.  296;  iii.  11, 

III.  371 ;  iii.  13,  IV.  98. 
IT.  1,  I.  :!83;  iv.  1,  IV.  297; 

iv.  1,  2,  3,  II.  34;  iv.  2. 

IV.  297 ;  iv.  3.  IV.  297 ; 
iv,  8.  I.  240 ;  iv.  10.  IV. 
297 ;  iv.  IS.  IV.  297. 

V.  2.1.  198.  240;  v.  2,  III. 
368  ;  V.  2.  IV.  297 ;  v.  5, 

6,  IV.  397 ;  v.  6.  II.  283  ; 

V.  7,  8,  IV,  297;  V.  13,  I. 
198. 

vi.,  vii,,  IV.  297;  vi.  6—8, 

IV.  297;  vi.  16,  III.  75, 

333. 
vii.  7,  IV.  297  ;  vii.  12,  IV. 

397:  Tii.  18,  III.  273; 

Tii.  18,  19,  II.  277 ;  vii. 

18,  19,  IV.  298;  Tii.  18- 

20,  IV.  397  ;  Tii.  19,  II. 

101. 

NAHoa. 

i.  :3,  III.  275  ;  i.  7,  IV.  341 ; 

i.  9,  IV.  341 ;  i.  11.  IV. 

341 ;  i.  12.  13.  IV.  :340. 
ii.  1,  IV.  34<^l.  341;  ii.  :!. 

III.  299;  ii.  3.  IV.  313; 

ii.  5,  IV.  273;  ii.  6,  IV. 

:U2  ;  ii.  6.  7,  II.  283,  :!32  ; 

iL7,III.7;ii.  7.  IV.210; 

ii.  11,  13,  IV.  343;  ii.  12, 

I.  23. 

iii.  3,  IV.  :!40;  iii.  2,  3,  I. 
168;  iii.  7,  II.  283;  iii. 

7,  1:3,  15,  19,  II.  332  ;  iii. 

8,  IV.  343,  368  ;  iii.  13. 

11.  XiS  ;  iu,  15,  II.  3:32  ; 
iii.  15,  16,  IV.  293,  294: 
iii.  17.  IV.  293;  ui.  19. 

II.  332  ;  iii.  19,  III.  l«i. 


Habakkuk. 

i.,1. 163;  i.,ii.,  1.162:  i.l- 
4,  I.  163  ;  i.  2— ii.  20,  I, 
163;  i.  2,  I.  247,  304;  i, 

2,  3,  I,  16:3 :  i.  5—11,  I. 
16:3,  164;  i.  8,  I.  24,  164, 
168;  i.  9.  I.  165;  i.  11,  I. 
165;  i.  13,  I.  162,  165, 
248,  3CJ4;  i.  12—17,  I. 
16:3,  165 :  i.  15,  III.  53  ; 
i.  15,  IV.  173 ;  i.  16,  17, 
I.  166. 

ii.,  1.165;  u.,  11.60;  ii.  1. 
I.  220,  224;  u.  1—5,  I. 
220  ;  ii.  2,  3.  I.  221  ;  il. 

3.  I.  247;  ii.  4,  I.  331. 
248.  304 ;  ii.  6,  II.  62  ; 
a.  6—8,  I.  222  ;  ii.  9—11, 
I.  223  ;  ii.  11—14,  I.  223  ; 
ii.  12,  II.  76,  :372;  ii.  14, 
I.  248,  304;  ii.  15—17.  I. 
223  ;  ii.  16.  I.  223  ;  ii.  17, 
I.  223,  224  ;  ii.  18,  1. 222  ; 
ii.  18—20,  I.  224;  ii.  19. 
I.  163.  223 ;  ii,  20.  I.  248. 

iii..  I.  162  ;  iii.  1.  I.  246  ; 
iii.  1,  III.  .325 ;  iii.  2,  I. 

245,  247,  218 ;  iii.  3,  I. 

246,  271  ;  iii.  3,  II.  34:3  ; 
iii.  :i,  4,  I.  270 ;  iii.  3,  9, 
1:3,  I.  246;  iii.  3-15,  I. 
245;  iu.  4,  I.  :i24;  iii.  4, 
III.  310;  iii.  5,  I.  270, 
271;  iii.  5,  III.  220;  iii. 
6.  I.  302 ;  iii.  6,  7. 1.  273  ; 
iii.  6—9.  I.  270 ;  iii.  7, 
III.  248 ;  iii.  8.  I.  272  ; 
iii.  8—13,  I.  :169;  iii.  9, 
I.  246.  272 ;  iii.  9—13,  I. 
302  :  iii.  11,  I.  270  ;  iii. 
12.  IV.  4;  iii.  13-1.5,  I. 


270  ;  iii.  13.  I.  246.  303  ;. 
iii.  13.  14.  I.  302  ;  iii.  15, 
I.  303  ;  iu.  16—19,  I.  246, 
304;  iu.  17.  18,  I.  248; 
iii.  18.  I.  304  ;  iii.  19,  I. 
101,  246,  247  ;  iu.  19,  II. 
134  ;  iii.  19.  III.  325. 


Zephaniah. 

i.  1.  11.223;  i.  1,  IV.  315; 
i.  3.  3.  II.  251.  254 ;  i.  2 
—18,  II.  251;  i.  3,  3,  U 
—18,  II.  253 ;  i.  2,  3,  II. 
358;  i.  3.  II.  252,  253, 
:3:58;i.  4.  U.  254;i.  4— 9, 

II.  254  ;i.  4— 13.  II,  336; 
i.  4,  I.  126  ;  i.  4.  5,  II. 
225;  i.  4  tt  s€</.,  II.  254; 
i.  5,  II.  223,  254 ;  i.  6,  II. 
255,  :;S7;  i.  7,  II.  255; 
i.  8,  II.  i37;  i.  8,  9,  II. 
255,  290  ;  i.  9,  II.  223; 
i.  10,  II.  256;  i.  10,11,  II. 
256;  i.  10  ff  sfij.,  II.  254; 
i.  13,  II.  233,  226,  256;  i. 
IS,  II.  256;  i.  14.  II. 
225;  i.  14-16.  II.  299; 
i.  14.  18.  II.  225  ;  i.  14— 

•18,  II.  253, 257;  i.  14— 18, 

III.  161 ;  i.  18.  II.  325. 
ii.  1— iii.  8.  II.  287,  3:36 ;  ii. 

I,  II.  338;  ii.  1—3,  II. 
287,  288;  ii.  3,  II.  338;. 
ii.  4,  II.  289  ;  ii.  4—7, 

II.  288;  ii.  4—15,  II. 
287,  288;  ii.  5,  II.  289; 
ii.  6,  II.  50,  289,  291 ;  ii. 
7,  II.  290;  u.  8—10,  II. 
290  ;ii.  8—11,  I.  136;  ii. 
9,  II.  290;  ii.  9,  IV.  18; 
ii.  11,  II.  225,  226,  253,. 
387,  391,  292,  293  ;  ii,  12, 
II.  293  ;  ii.  13,  II.  283  ; 
ii.  1:3,  14,  III.  312;  u.  1:; 
—15,  II.  225,  293,  3:32 ; 
ii.  14,  I.  91;  ii.  14,  II. 
345 ;  ii.  14,  III.  312 ;  ii. 
14,  IV.  8;  ii.  15,  II. 
293. 

iii.  1-8,  II.  287,  330;  iii. 
3,  II.  336;  iii.  3,  I.  58; 
iii.  3,  4,  II.  :337  ;  iii.  4, 
hi:  :3n ;  iii.  5,  II.  226, 
:337,  357 ;  iii.  6,  II.  337 ; 
iii.  7,  II.  :337,  338  ;  iii.  8, 
II.  338,  354;  iii.  9,  II. 
225,  226,  253,  354,  355. 
:358;  ui.  9,  10,  II.  354; 
iii.  9—20,  II.  291,  354; 
iii.  10,  II.  354,  3,56;  iii. 
11-13,  II.  356;  iii.  12, 
II.  357 ;  iii.  13,  II.  354. 
:»7,  358;  iii.  13,  15,  17, 
II.  354;  iii.  14—17,  II. 
225,  226,  357;  ii*.  15, 
II.  354,  359 ;  iii.  15—17, 
U.  358  ;  ui.  17,  II.  354  ; 
ui.  18-20,  II,  358;  iii. 
20,  II.  358. 


Haggai. 

i.  1,  14,  II.  190;  i.  1,  III. 
163;  i.  1.  IV.  42.45,  182; 
i.  2,  III.  161,  204;  i.  4, 
III.  165 ;  i.  6,  III.  165, 
203;  i.  6,  10,  11,  III. 
203;  i.  7—11,  III.  165; 
i.  10,  11,  III.  303;  i.  11, 
I.  313 ;  i.  13,  III.  166 ; 
i.  12—14,  III.  204 ;  i.  13, 

III.  162,  166;  i.  14,  II. 
190  ;  i.  14,  III.  163 ;  i.  15, 

IV.  182. 

ii.  1.  IV.  182;  ii.  1—9, 

III.  203:  ii.  2,  II.  190; 
ii.  ;!,  III.  2.34;  ii.  :3— 
5,  III,  203;  ii.  4,  III. 
204;  ii.  6-9,  III.  204, 
207;  ii.7.  8.  9,  III.  163; 
ii.  8,  9,  III.  190 ;  ii.  10, 

IV.  183;  ii.  10—23,  III. 
305  ;  ii.  11—14,  III.  306 ; 
ii.  15,  III.  206;  ii.  15— 
17,  III.  207;  ii.  15—19, 
III,  110;  ii.  16,  IV.  69; 


XIV 
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ii.  18,  19,  III.  207  ;  ii.  19, 

III.  206  ;  ii.  21—23,  III. 
207 ;  ii.  23,  III.  207. 

Zechahiah. 

i.  1,  II.  190  ;  i.  1,  III.  .351  ; 
j.  1,  IV.  « ;  i.  1-6,  IV. 
368;  i.  1.  12,  III.  347, 
351  ;  i.  7,  IV.  183  ;  i.  7- 
17,  IV.  369;  i.  8,  I.  170; 
i.  8,  IV.  24« ;  i.  18-ii.  13, 

IV.  369. 

ii.  4,  IV.  388. 

iii.,  IV.    369;    iii.    1,  IV. 

42  ;  iii.  8,  I.  87. 
iv.,  IV.  369 ;  iv.  2,  3,  III. 

151;  iv.  6, 1.  .315;  iv.  6—10, 

II.  190 ;  iv.  7,  III.  .327  ; 

iv.  9,  IV.  42 ;  iv.  10,  IV. 

41;  iv.  14,  IV.  45. 
V.  1—4,  IV.  369;  V.  3,  IV. 


369;   V.  5-11,  IV.  369; 

V.  7,  III.  299 ;  V.  9,  IV. 

7  ;  V.  11.  I.  26.3. 
vi.  1—8,  IV.  369;  vi.  2,  I. 

170  ;  vi.  8,  IV.  369 ;  vi.  9 

—15,  IV.  3t)9 ;  vi.   12,  I. 

87. 
vii.,  viii.,  IV.  368,  370  ;  vii. 

1,  IV.  182  ;   vii.  3,  5,  II. 

120  ;  vii.  5,  IV.  182  ;  vii. 

12,  II.  348  ;  vii.  12,  IV. 

318. 
viii.  8,  IV.  47  ;  viii.  16—19, 

IV.  370;  viii.  19,11.120; 

viii.  19.  IV.  180,  181, 182. 
is. — xi.,  IV.  368  ;  is. — siv., 

IV.  368,   370;    is.  9,    I. 

199;  is.  10,  I.  94;  is.  11, 

III.  36;  is.  14,  II.  299; 

is.  14,  16,  II.  182. 
X.  2,  III.  277;  s.  2, 1  v.. 34  ; 

Y.  3,  II.  99. 


si.  12,  III.  147  ;  si.  12,  13. 

III.  148  ;  si.  13,  III.  146, 
147,  148;  si.  1.5,  16  et 
scij..  II.  268. 

sii.  11,  IV.  90,  .314!  sii.  1, 

IV.  368  ;  sii.  11-14,  IV. 
317. 

siii.  1,  II.  .39 ;  siii.  7,  IV. 

370  ;  siii.  9,  III.  .301. 
siv.  5,  III.    371  ;    \i\.   IS, 

IV.  364 ;    siv.  20,  I.  60  ; 

siv.  20,  II.  312  ;  siv.  20, 

21,  II.  172. 


Malachi. 

i.  1—4,  III.  31  ;  i.  2,  in. 
31  ;  i.  2,  II.  241  ;  i.  2,  3. 
III.  46,  47 ;  i.  2— .5,  III. 
45;  i.  4,  III.  47;  i.  5, 
III.  48;    i.   6,  III.    109; 


i.  6,  7,  III.  66;  i.  6— ii. 
9,  III.  31  ;  i.  8,  III.  31  ; 
i.  8-11,  III.  67;  i.  9, 
III.  67  ;  i.  10,  III.  67  ; 
i.  11,  I.  129;  i.  11.  III. 
228;  i.  12,  III.  109;  i. 
12, 13,  III.  67  ;  i.  14,  III. 
67. 
ii.  2,  III.  68 ;  ii.  2,  3,  III. 
67  ;  ii.  IV.  III.  68 ;  ii.  5, 
III.  68;  ii.  5-7,  III.  31, 
111  ;  ii.  6,  III.  69  ;  ii.  6, 
7,  III.  68;  ii.  7,  III.  68, 
69  ;  ii.  7,  rv.  228  ;  ii.  8, 
III.  69,  ii.  9,  III.  69; 
ii.  10,  III.  91,  109;  ii. 
10—16.  111.31,89;  ii.  12, 
III.  91 ;  ii.  13,  III.  92  ; 
ii.  14,  III.  92;  ii.  15,  III. 
31,  92  ;  ii.  17— iii.  5,  III. 
108;  ii.  17— iv.  4,  III.  31, 
108. 


iii.  1,  III.  38,  115,116,119; 
Ju.  1,  2,  III,  38,  118;  iii. 
2.  IV.  67,  342 ;  iii.  2,  3, 
III.  301  ;  iii.  3,  IV.  213  ; 
iu.  3,  4,  III.  117 ;  ui.  3, 
5,  10,  11,  III.  118;  iii.  5, 
III.  116,  118;  iii.  6—12, 
III.  ]<J9  ;  iii.  7,  III.  110, 
116  ;  iii.  10,  III.  117  ;  iii. 
10,  11.  III.  118;  iu.  13 
iv.  3,  III.  110  ;  iii.  14,  II. 
209  ;  ui.  16,  III.  108,  111 ; 
iii.  17,  III.  111. 

iv.  1,111.111  ;  IV.  1,2,  III. 
119;  iv.  1-6,  III.  118; 
iv.  2,  I.  367 ;  iv.  4,  III. 
116;  iv.  4—6,  III.  32, 
11.5,  119;  iv.  5,  III.  37, 
:W,  74,  115  ;  iv.  5,  6,  III, 
38,  119;  iv.  6,  III,  116, 
119. 


APOCRYPHAL    B( )()  K8. 


1  ESDRAS. 

i.  32,  IV.  314. 

iv.  31,  IV.  346  ;  iv.  50,  IV. 

no. 

v.,  IV.  43. 


2  ESDRAS. 

V.  7,  IV.  23. 
siii.  40—46,  IV.  :M5. 
siv.  38—48,  IV.  345;  siv. 
.39—48,  IV.  318. 


TOBIT. 

i.— iii.,  IV.  329,  345  ;  i.  9, 

II.  227;    i.  9,  IV.  268; 

i.  14,  III.  23  ;  i.  16,  17, 

IV.  345. 
ii.  10,  III.  107 ;  ii.  11,  IV. 

268;     u.     12,    15,     III. 

365 
iv.  3,'  IV.  :}45 ;  iv.  15,  IV. 

345  ;  iv.  16,  IV.  346. 
V.  16,  IV.  346. 
vi.  1,  I.  101. 
vii.  1,  III.  23 ;  vii.  13,  IV. 

269. 
viii.  4, 13,  IV.  263  ;  viii.  7, 

IV.   345;    vm.    13,    IV. 

268. 
si.  1,  I.  101. 
sii.  9, 1.  253. 
siv.   11,  IV.  345;  siv.   12, 

14,  III,  23;  siv.   15,  II. 

283,331;  siv.  15,  III.  22  ; 

Siv.  14,  III.  23. 


Judith. 

i.  2,  III.  23 ;  ).  5,  III.  23  ; 

i.  6,  III.  107. 
iv.  3,  IV.  34<i. 
V.  18,  19,  IV.  346 ;  v.  6,  7, 

I.  362. 
viii.  6,  II.  171. 


The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 


ii.  18,  IV.  3141. 

ui.   3-7,   IV.  319;    iii.  9, 

IV.  346. 
v.  18—20,  IV.  319. 
vii.    22—24,   IV.  346;    vii. 

25—27,  I.   192;  viu  25— 

27,  IV.  67;   vii.  26,  IV. 

319,  346. 
s.,  si.,  IV.  316;  s.  7,  III. 

167. 
si.  2,  III.  3S)  ;  si.  6, 1. 157. 
sii.  8,  IV.  349. 
siii.,  XV..  IV.  319. 
sv.,  IV.  319  :  sv.  7,  IV.  .319. 
I   sri.  20,  II.  174. 
sis.  10,  IV.  145. 


Thr    Wisdom    of   Jksi'r 
THE    Son    of    Sibach, 

OR  ECCLESIASTICUR. 

i.  25,  2li,  IV.  119. 

iL  9—11,  I.  47. 

V.  11,  IV.  319. 

%nii.  11,  IV.  272. 

xi.  30,  II.  246 ;  si.  .30,  III 

73. 
ssiii.  20,  IV.  128. 
ssiv.  20,  II.  3W. 
ssvi.  1,  IV.  268. 


sssviii.  24,  I.  47;  sxsviii. 

27,  28,  III.  .300. 
sssis.  1,  I.  47 ;  xsxi-\.  13, 

14,  III.  228. 
sii.  16,  24,  IV.  209. 
slvi.  8,  I.  179;  xlvi.  13- 

20,  III.  66. 
svii.  8,  I.  364 ;  slvii,  8,  II. 

79. 
slviii.  1,    III.    93 ;   xlviii. 

1—14,  III.  74  ;  slviii.  10, 

III.  38. 

slLs.    1,    IV.   314;    slis.   4, 

IV.  314;  slis.  9,  III. 
365;  slis.  12,  13,  IV. 
347. 

Barcch. 

i.  3,  II.  77. 

iii.  12,  rv.  347;  iii.  20,  I. 

81. 
iv.  30,  IV.  .147. 
v.  9,  IV.  347. 
vi.  22,  I.  26,   138;    vi.  23, 

IV.  327. 


SrSASNAH. 

Vor.   4,  II.  77  ;  29,  63,  IV. 

268. 


1  Maccabees. 

.,  ii.,  IV.  :»S  ;  i.  12,  II. 
377  ;  i.  17,  I.  170 ;  i.  17. 
18,  II.  168;  i.  20—24,  II. 
235 ;  i.  21,  22, 40^50,  III. 
28;  i.  24—28,  II.  235; 
i.  30,  III.  364;  i.  33,  II, 
2:55;    i,    39,    II.    2.35;    i. 


40-50,111.28;  i.  54,11. 

23li:    i.   54,   IV.    182;    i. 

60-6:1,  II.  236. 
ii.  1.  IV.  144;   ii.  15—29, 

III.  82 ;  ii.  40,  III.  83. 
iii..  III.  201  ;  iii.  10—12, 

III.  83  ;  iii.  13—24,  III. 

83 ;  iii.  35,  III.  m ;  iii. 

39,    I.    170;    iii.   4<)-63, 

III.  a3. 
iv.  29,  :M,  III.  &3;  iv.  34, 

III.  83  ;  iv.  38,  III.  S) ; 

iv.    52,   5:5,  65—58,    III. 

28;    iv.  .59,   III.  28;  iv. 

59,  IV.  183. 
V.  3,  IV.  41 ;  V.  20-23,  IV. 

no ;   V.  21—23,  III.   83  ; 

V.  .52,  IV.  143 ;  v.  66,  68, 

III.  255. 
vi   1,  III.  107;  vi.  18,  19, 

III.  83;    vi.  30— :U,   II 

168 ;  vi  43,  46,  II.  168. 
vii.  1-14,  III.  84;  vii.   16, 

III.  324;  vii.  40— 19,  III. 

84. 
viii..  IV.  348  ;  viii.  14,  IV. 

349;  viii.  17,  IV.  144. 
is.  19-21,  III.  84  ;  is.  73, 

III.  84. 
X.  21,  III.  86;  s.  25—45, 

III.  86  ;  s.    65,  III.  86  ; 

X.  89,  IV.  128. 
si.  20,  III.  86 ;  xi.  30— :!7, 

III.  86  ;  si.  88,  IV.  128  ; 

si.  65,  66,  III.  86. 
sii.  21,  IV.  349;  xii.  37— 

52,  III.  86. 
siii.  27,  III.  87;  xiii.  41, 

42.  III.  87. 
siv.  4,.III.  87;  xiv.  24,  III. 

87  ;  siv.  27—44,  III.  87  : 

siv.  29,  rv.  144 ;  siv.  32, 

III.  86. 


sv.  6,  111.87,99,  191. 
xvi.  14 -)6,  III.  87;  xvi. 
1      24,  IV.  348. 


2  Maccabees. 

i.  1-16,  IV.  349;  i.  20-36, 

IV.  :i49. 
ii.    1—8,   II.  S6;    iu    1—8, 

IV.  349;    ii.   9—14,   IV. 

319;   ii.  13,  II.  370;   ii. 

l:i,  IV.  318;  ii.  19,   IV. 

349  ;  ii.  23,  IV.  349. 
iii.,  IV.  348;  iii.  3,11.231; 

iii.  :l,  6,  II.  234 ;  iii.  19, 

I.  47;   iii.  24,    II.  234; 
iii.  24—35,  IV.  349. 

iv.9-15, 11.377  ;iv.  11  set!., 
IV.  355;  iv.  14,  II.  234; 
iv.  19,  20,  II.  234 ;  iv.  27 
— :{5,  II.  236;  iv.  29,  II. 
235. 

v.  1,  2,  IV.  :J40;  v.  6,  II. 
2:i6  ;  v.  9,  II.  236  ;  v.  22, 

II.  235;    V.   24—26,   II. 
235. 

\i.,  vii.,  II.  236;  vi.,  vii, 
rv.  319;  vi  2,  II.  6  ; 
vi.  3-7,  II.  236;  V  .18, 
IV.  319  ;  vi.  23,  I.  192. 

vii.  27,  I.  30;  vii.  42,  IV. 
319. 

viii..  III.  201;  viii.  11,  III. 
21X1. 

is.  1—12,  IV.  340;  is.  2, 

III.  103 ;  is.  2,  3,    III. 
24. 

sii.   29,  IV.    143;    sii.   44, 

IV.  85,  80. 
siv.  3,  III.  84. 

sv.  12,  13,  IV.  34S ;  XV.  13 
—16,  II.  96. 


BOOKS   OF   THE   NEW   TESTAMENT. 


St.  Matthew. 

i.,  I.  325  ;  i.  1,  I.  187  ;  i.  5, 

III.  258  ;  i.  8,  IV.  l:i9 ; 

i.  11,  IV.  328  ;  i.  18,  II. 

:i02;  i.   22,  23,  I.  196;  i. 

22,1.   198,  363;  i.  23,  I. 

87,  197. 
ii.  1,  I.  Ua,  330;  ii.  1,  2, 

I.  142  ;  ii.  1—3,  III.  :)6S  ; 

•ii.  2,  II.  31 ;  ii.  2,  III, 

194 ;    ii.  3,  I.  144 ;  ii.  5, 

6,   I.  240;    ii.  9,  n.  14:5; 

•ii.  11,  I.  331  ;  ii.  11,  II. 

151;  ii.  11,  III.  :!68;  ii, 
13—23,  II.  16  ;  ii.  14,  15. 

I.  362  ;  ii.  15,  I.  87,  l:ii, 
363;  ii.  15,  II.  23;  ii. 
16-18,  III.  368;    ii.   17, 

II.  23  ;  ii.  17,  18,  II.  22  ; 
•ii.  20,  I,  363;    ii.   '22,   I. 


144;    ii.   22,   II.  23,   31; 
ii.  23,1.87.144,262,  314; 
ii  23,  II.  23. 
iii  2,  II.  171 ;  iii.  2,  III. 
U9;  iii.  2,  IV.  296;  ui. 

3,  I.  87;  iii.  4,  I.  364;  iu. 

4,  III.  119;  iii.  4,  IV. 
295;  iii.  7-10,  III.  119; 
iii.  9,  II.  240;  iii.  9,  IV. 
125;  iii.  11.  III.  119;  iii. 

II,  12.  III.   167 ;  iii.  12, 

III.  119 ;  iii.  14,  II.  39 ; 
iii.  16,  II,  117;  iii,  16, 
III.  373 ;  iii.  13,  14,  16, 
II.  38;  iii.  1.5,  II.  40; 
iii.  17,  I.  191. 

iv.  4,  II,  2.58;  iv.  5,  II, 
ifj;  iv.  l;!,  I.  315;  iv, 
13,  III.  18t!,  193 ;  iv.  l:i 
—16,  I.  :)14;  iv.  15.  I, 
87;  iv,   1.5,  III,  186;  iv. 


15,  16,  I.  314 :  iv.  18,  IV. 
172;  iv.  23,  II.  119. 
v.  et  seq.,  II.  259 ;  v.  :i,  I. 
327;  V,  3,  IV.  240;  v.  K, 

II.  194  ;  V.  12,  I.  66  ;  v. 
13,  III.  166;  V.  13,  IV. 
18,  208;  V.  14,  II.  264; 
V.    14,    III.    151  :    V.   14, 

IV.  78;  V.  17,  I.  1;  v. 
17,    I.    :505,  325;    V.    17, 

III.  261  ;  V.  17,  IV.  81  ; 

V.  17 — IS,   I.  325 ;  V.  IS, 

IV.  211 :  V.  20,  III.  261  ; 

V.  21,22,  II.  64;  V.  22,  I. 
43;  V.  2:1,  24,  III.  123; 
V.  25,  III.  213,  214;  V, 
27,  28.  II,  131  ;  V,  27,  ;33. 
38,  II,  64 ;  V,  29,  II.  1:52  ; 
V.  31,  II.  132  ;  V.  31.  32, 
II.  131:  V.  32,  II.  133; 
V.  :J3,  II.  64;  V.  33—37, 


II.  209,  210;  T.  34,  I. 
326;  V,  34,  IV.  117;  v. 
:57,  I.  326;  V.  37,  II.  211; 
v.  38,  II.  64;  V.  41,  IV. 
212 ;  V.  43,  I.  333. 
vi.  2,  I.  262  ;  vi.  2,  5,  II. 
119;  vi.  5,  IV.  223,  2.39; 
vi.  12,  III.  167 ;  vi.  1:5, 

I.  3:54  ;  vi.    13,  IV.  221  ; 

vi.  19,  I.  327  ;  vi.  19,  IV. 

351  ;    vi.   24,  I.  326  ;    vi. 

26,  IV.  117  ;  vi.  28,  I.  ;56, 

3S.  286  ;  vi.  28,  IV.  373  ; 

vi.  3D,   I.  33;   vi.  33,  I. 
,       286 ;  vi.  34,  I.  326. 

vii,  1,  I.  326;    vii.  2,  III. 
I        11;  vii.  2,  IV.    112;  vii. 

3,  II.  :509 ;  vii.  6,  I.  281  ; 

vii.  6,  II.  :509  ;  vii.  6,  IV. 

217  ;  vii.  7—11,  IV.  240  : 

vii.  11,1.  :5:7;  vii.  11,11, 


258 
II 
vii. 
K. 
244 
16, 
38:! 
\"ii. 
viii,  *. 
IV, 
258 
viii 
III 
:i09 

l^ 

viii 
24, 

281 
28, 
250 


vii.  12, 1.  1;  vii.  12. 
259  ;  vii.  13,  IV.  210  ; 
l:!,  14,  IV.  121 ;  vii. 

II.  310;  vii.  1.5,  II. 
;  vii.  16,  I.  335  ;  vii. 
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11.  321  ;  xi.  1,  11,  III. 
271  ;  xi.  2—0,  IV.  115 ; 
xi.  5,  III.  277 ;  xi.  7—10, 
IV.  115  ;  xi.  8,  IV.  339  ; 
xi.  11,  III.  271 ;  xi.  Il- 
ls, II.  354;  xi.  11—16, 
IV.  115  ;  xi.  13,  IV.  93  ; 
xi.  13,  IV.  114  ;  xi.  16,  II. 
34;  xi.  17,  IV.  311;  xi. 
17—24,  IV.  115 ;  xi.  22, 
IV.  80  ;  xi.  23,  IV.  381 ; 
xi.  23—26,  I.  146  ;  xi.  25, 
II.  356  ;  xi.  25,  IV.  93  ; 
xi.  25— 3:j,  IV.  115;  xi. 
26,  IV.  62;  xi.  29,  II. 
228  ;  xi.  29,  III.  109  ;  xi. 
30,  31,  II,  355;xi.  32,  n. 
355 ;  xi.  33—36,  IV.  115  ; 
xi.  34,  IV.  275. 

xii.  1,  IV.  158, 191;  xii.  1— 

3,  IV.   115;   xii.  2,  IV. 

116;  xii.  3,  IV.  208;  xii. 

4—13,  IV.  115 ;  xii.  6- 

15,  IV,  378,  379 ;  xii.  10, 

IV.  158;  xii.  11,  IV.  328 ; 

xii.  14—21,  IV.  115 ;   xii. 

16—19,  IV.  158. 
xiii.  1,  IV.  261 ;  xiii.  1—4, 

IV.  117  ;  xiii.  1—7,  IV. 

115;  xiu.  8—10,  IV.  80; 

xiii.  8—14,  IV.  115;  xiii. 

10,  rV.  93  ;  xiii.  12,  IV. 
12;  xiii.  13,  III.  225; 
xiii.  14,  rV.  80 ;  xiii.  16, 
IV.  329. 

xiv.,  IV.  50;  xiv.  1—1.3, 

IV.  115;  xiv.  9,  11,  IV. 

158;  xiv.  14,  IV.  50; 

xiv.  14-23,  IV.  115. 
XV.  1—7,  IV.  115;  .XV. 

8—13,  rV.  115;  XV.  14, 

IV.  92  ;  XV.  14—21,  IV. 

116  ;  XV.  15,  16,  IV.  114  ; 

XV.  19,  IV.  46;  XV.  20, 

IV.  113 ;  XV.  22—32,  IV. 

116;  XV.  25—27,  II.  267; 

XV.  25—27,  IV.  33;  XV. 

26,  III.  267  ;  XV.  29,  IV. 

93;  XV.  :51,  IV.  114;  XV. 

33,  IV.  114,  116. 

xvi..  III.  210;  xvi.,  rV. 
113;  xvi.  1,  IV.  114; 
xvi.  1,  2,  IV.  116;  xvi. 
3—16,  IV.  116;  xvi.  3— 
20,  IV.  114 ;  xvi.  5,  IV. 
49,  203;  xvi.  5—17,  IV. 
115;  xvi.  7,  IV.  49,  113; 
xvi.  9,  I.  151;  xvi.  11, 

11.  82;  xvi.  U,  ni.  244; 
xvi.  11,  IV.  48 ;  xvi.  13, 
I.  194 ;  xvi.  13,  IV.  49  ; 
xvi.  16,  IV.  91;  xvi.  17 
—20,  IV.  115;  xvi.  18, 
IV.  158;  xvi.  20,  24, 
IV.  114  ;  xvi.  21,  rV.  114, 
243;  xvi.  21—23,  IV. 
115;  xvi.  21—24,  IV, 
114;  xvi.  22,  III.  270; 
xvi.  23,  IV.  29,  49,  114, 
148;  xvi.  24,  IV.  114, 
115;  xvi.  26—27,  IV. 
114,  115;  xvi.  27,  IV. 
114. 


1  COKINTHIANS. 

i.  1-9,  IV.  30;  i.  2,  IV. 
10;  i.  7,  III.  270;  i.  9— 
17,  II.  262  ;  i.  10— iv.  21. 
IV.  :M;  i.  11,  IV.  30;  i. 
12,  IV.  30,  333;  i.  13, 
IV.  30;  i,  14,  IV.  114, 
148;  i.  17,  IV.  31;  i.  18, 


11.378;  i.  20,  IV.  116;  i. 
23,  III.  3U;  i.  31,  I. 
262. 
ii.  2,  11.273,380;  ii.  3,  IV. 
29  ;  ii.  4,  III.  304 ;  ii.  6, 

8,  IV.  116 ;  ii.  7—10,  IV. 
274 ;  ii.  8,  IV.  116 ;  ii.  9, 

I.  263 ;  ii.  9,  IV.  31,  298 ; 
ii.  10,  III.  172;  ii.  11,  II. 
193;  ;ii.  12  et  seri.,  II. 
193  ;  ii.  12—16,  IV.  274 ; 
ii.  13,  I.  207 ;  ii.  13,  IV. 
274;  ii.  14,  15,  II.  193; 
ii.  14—16,  III.  172;  ii. 

16,  IV.  127. 

iii.  1,  2,  II.  380;  iii.  6,  IV. 
291 ;  iii.  10,  IV.  291 ;  iii. 
10—13,  II.  378;  iii.  11, 
III.  79  ;  iii.  11—15,  IV. 
291;  iii.  13,  III.  167;  iii. 
14,  15,  IV.  291;  iii.  22, 

III.  339. 

iv.  1,  III.  214;  iv.  I,  IV. 

31 ;  iv.  3,  III.  384  ;  iv.  3, 

4,  III.  304;  iv.  4,  III. 

101 ;  iv.  17,  IV.  243. 
V.  1,  IV.  31 ;  V.  1—13,  IV. 

30;  V.  3,  III.  304;  V.  5, 

IV.  31,  50 ;  V.  V,  I.  307  ; 

V.  7,  II.  :J78;  V.  7,  IV. 
30 ;  V.  7,  8,  I.  34;j  ;  v.  8, 

II.  171;  V.  9,  III.  369; 
V.  9,  IV.  30;  V.  11,  IV. 
30;  V.  21,  I.  83. 

vi.  1,  IV.  13;  vi.  1—9,  IV. 

30 ;  vi.  5,  IV.  31 ;  vi.  9- 

20,  IV.  30;  vi.  11,  III. 

124;  vi.  15,  III.  271;  vi. 

19,  II.  173,  379. 
vii.,  IV.  31;  vii.  7,  IV. 

272;  vii.  26,  III.  339; 

vii.  29—32,  II.  286 ;  vii. 

SJ,  34,  IV.  117;  vii.  37, 

IV.  91. 
viii.,  ix.,' X.,  IV.  50  ;  viii. 

— xi.  1,  IV.  32;  viii.  3, 

IV.  91. 
ix.  5,  I.  300;  ix.  7,  II. 

46;  ix.  7,  IV.  32;  ix. 

9,  10,  13,  14,  IV.  32; 
ix.  10,  III.  384;  ix. 
12,  IV.  32;  ix.  13,  14, 
IV.  32;  ix.  16,  IV.  30; 
ix.  22.  IV.  51 ;  ix.  24—27, 
U.  377;  ix.  26,  IV.  117; 
ix.  27,  II.  298. 

X.,  I.  179;  X.  1—15,  IV.  32 ; 

X.  2,  II.  38  ;  X.  4,  I.  157  ; 

X.  13,  IV.  32 ;  X.  16—22, 

IV.  32  ;  X.  23— xi.  1,  IV. 

32;  X.  28,  m.  102;  x. 

31,  II.  172,  193. 
xi..  III.  341  ;  xi.  1,  ni. 

304;  xi.  1,  IV.  32;  xi.  2 

—16,  IV.  32;  xi.  6,  IV. 

128;  xi.  10,  IV.  32;  xi. 

17,  23,  IV.  32  ;xi.  17—34, 
IV.  32;  X.  21,  II.  173; 
xi.  23,  IV.  32;  xi.  23— 

25,  I.  146;  xi.  23-25,  IV. 
3 ;  xi.  23—27,  in.  341 ; 
xi.  29,  IV.  382;  xi.  30, 
IV.  31,  32;  xi.  32,  IV. 
117. 

xii.— xiv.,  II.  273;  xii.  1—6, 
IV.  33;  xii.  1— xiv.  40, 
IV.  32;  xii.  2,  II.  298; 
xii.  3,  11.273;  xii.  3,  IV. 
147 ;  xii.  7—20,  IV.  32  ; 
xii.  9,  10, 1.  101 ;  xii.  10, 

III.  208;  xii.  11,  II.  4; 
xii.  21—30,  IV.  33;  xii. 
28,  IV.  207 ;  xii.  29,  30, 

III.  215;  xii.  31— xiii., 

IV.  32. 

xiii.,  I.  210;  xiii.,  II.  301; 
xiii..  III.  304;  xiii.  1, 

II.  313,  314;  xiii.  1—13, 
IV.  47. 

xiv.,  HI.  208;  xiv.  1— 
6,  II.  300;  xiv.  1—22. 
IV.  33 ;  xiv.  9,  IV.  117  ; 
xiv.  23-^,  IV.  33;  xiv. 

26,  II.  378;  xiv.  27,  28, 

III.  215. 

XV.,  I.  147;  XV.,  I.  263; 
XV.,  II.  128;  XV.  1,  I. 
146;  XV.  1—7,  I.  146 
XV.  1—11,  IV.  33;  XV. 


1  —  58,  rV.  33;  XV.  3, 

I.  147;  XV.  5,  1.147;  XV. 
7,  IV.  124  ;  XV.  10,  III. 
174;  XV.  12-34,  IV.  33; 
XV.  14,  IV.  33  ;  XV.  20,  II. 
44  ;  XV.  20—58,  IV.  382  ; 
XV.  21,  II.  210;  XV.  25, 

III.  221 ;  XV.  32,  II.  380  ; 
XV.  32,  IV.  203  ;  xv.  33, 

IV.  261 ;  XV.  35,  II.  379 ; 
XV.  35,  36,  IV.  33  ;  xv. 
35-58,  IV.  33;  XV.  36, 

III.  380;  XV.  36—44,  I. 
330;  XV.  4S,  11.10,  126; 
XV.  47,  II.  128  ;  XV.  51, 

II.  380;  XV.  51,  52,  II. 
273 ;  XV.  54,  II.  129  ;  xv. 
55,  I.  210 ;  XV.  56,  IV. 
127;  XV.  68,  IV.  191, 
192. 

xvi.  1,  IV.  82 ;  xvi.  1—3, 
II.  267;  xvi.  1—4,  IV. 
33  ;  xvi.  2,  III.  207  ;  xvi. 
3,  III.  269;  xvi.  6,  IV. 
33,  46;  xvi.  8,  II.  378; 
xvi.  8,  IV.  30  ;  xvi.  8,  9, 

IV.  203;  xvi.  10,  IV. 
245,  260;  xvi.  11,  IV.  259; 
xvi.  15,  IV.  49,  203  ;  xvi. 
17,  IV.  29 ;  xvi.  19,  IV. 
202,  266;  xvi.  22,  III. 
270. 


2   CORIKTUIANS. 

i.  1,  IV.  10;  i.  1,  IV.  243; 
i.  1— II,  IV.  46;  i.  8, 
IV.  46,  203;   i.  8 — 

10,  I.  149 ;  i.  13, 1. 334  ; 
i.  12— u.  4,  IV.  46  ;  i. 

15,  III.  304;  i.  15,  IV. 
30  ;  i.  18,  23,  II.  210 ;  i. 
23,  II.  210. 

ii.  1,  IV.  30,  48';  ii.  4, 

IV.  30  :  ii.  5—11,  IV. 
47;  ii.  5-11,  IV.  82; 
ii.  7,  IV.  31;  ii.  12, 
I.  148  :  ii.  12— 16,  IV. 
47;  ii.  13,  IV.  260;  ii. 

13,  14,  rV.  46;  ii.  14— 

16,  II.  379;  ii.  16,  IV. 
208;  ii.  17,  II.  379;  ii. 

17,  IV.  46;  ii.  17— vii. 

16,  IV.  47. 

iii.  1—6,  IV.  47;  ui.  3,  I. 
334;  iii.  3,  II.  44;  iii. 

0,  I.  206,  333  ;  iii.  6,  II. 
65;  iii.  7,  I.  159;  iii.  7 
— iv.  6,  IV.  47;  iii.  8, 

III.  151;  iii.  9,  IV.  80; 
iii.  13,  IV.  47;iii.  14,  IV. 
331. 

iv.  6,  III.  151;  iv.  7,  II. 
36;  iv.  7— V.  10,  IV.  47; 
iv.  9,  II.  113  ;  iv.  10,  I. 
149;  iv.  10,  IV.  47;  iv. 

17,  III.  271. 

v.  1,  IV.  330;  V.  4,  II.  193; 

V.  10,  11,  II.  70;  V.  10, 

11,  IV.  47;  V.  14,  III. 
270;  V.  14,  IV.  12,  47, 
178;  V.  15,  III.  271;  v. 
16,  III.  268;  V.  17,  III. 
174;  V.  18— 21,  IV.  47;  V. 
19,  III.  205;  V.  21,  II. 
40;  V.  21,  IV.  80. 

vi.  1— vii.  3,  IV.  47;  vi. 
7,  IV,  12;  vi.  8,  II.  321; 
vi.  9,  I.  149;  vi.  12,  IT. 
70;  vi.  13,  IV.  30;  vi. 
13— vii.  1,  IV.  47  ;  vi.  14, 

1.  200  ;  vi.  14^vii.  1,  IV. 
30;  vi.  16,  II.  182;  vi. 
16,  III.  45. 

vii.  2,  IV.  30;   vii.  4—16, 

IV.  47 ;  vii.  6,  III.  304 ; 
vii.  6,  IV.  46;  vii.  6,  13. 

14,  IV.  260;  vii.  8,  IV. 
47;  vii.  12,  IV.  31;  vii. 
13,  14,  IV.  200;  vii.  15, 
IV.  260. 

viii.,  ix..  IV.  82;  viii.  1, 
IV.  212;  viii.  1-5,  IV. 
190:  viii.  1-8,  IV.  47; 
viii.  1— ix.  15,  IV.  47; 
viii.  2,  I.  148;  viii.  4,  14, 
>1I.  267;  viii.  8,  II.  267; 
viii.  9,  IV.  47;  viii.  10— 
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15,  rV.  4" ;  viii.  14,  III. 
287;  viii,  16—24,  IV.  47, 
260 ;  Tiii.  18,  1. 148 ;  viii. 
18.  rV.  46,  47;  viii.  22, 
IV.  46,  48. 
is,  1-5,  IV.  48 ;  ix.  1,  12, 

III.  267;  ix.  5-7,  III. 
267;  ix.  6-11,  IV.  48; 
is.  12,  III.  267 ;  is.  12- 
14,  IV.  48;  ix.  15,  IV. 
48. 

X.— xiii.,  IV.  48;  X.  1—7, 

IV.  48  ;  X.  1-xii.  10,  IV. 
48;  X.  4,  IV.  12;  X.  8- 
18,  IV.  48  ;  X.  10,  II.  378 ; 
X.  10,  III.  2(J8 ;  X.  10,  IV. 
48  ;x.  16,  IV.  274;  X.  20, 

III.  271. 

xi..  III.  200  ;  xi.  1—15,  IV. 
48 ;  xi.  5,  IV.  212 ;  xi.  8, 

1.  148 ;  xi.  a,  I.  148;  xi. 

9,  IV.  190;  xi.  16—33, 

IV.  48;  xi.  22,  IV.  43; 
xi.  23—31,  IV.  48;  xi. 
23,  IV.  81;  xi.  31,  II. 
210  ;  xi.  32,  IV.  3U3  ;  xi. 
32,  33,  IV.  48  ;  xi.  33,  IV. 
307. 

xii.  1,  IV.  299;  xii.  1—4, 
rV.  298 ;  xii.  1—10,  IV, 
48;  xii.  2,  IV.  381;  xii. 

2,  4,  IV.  117;  xii.  4,  I. 
151 ;  xii.  4,  IV.  117  ;  xii. 
7,  I,  149  ;  xii,  7,  III.  20  ; 
xii.  7,  IV.  79 ;  xii.  9,  II. 
98;  xii.  9,  IV.  48;  xU.  9, 

10,  II.  115 ;  xii.  11— xiii. 
10,  IV.  48  ;  xii.  13,  IV. 
48;  xii.  14,  IV.  30;  xii. 
16,  IV.  48 ;  xii.  18,  IV. 
259,260;  xii.  19,  H,  210; 
xii.  21,  IV,  30, 

xiii,  1,  IV,  30,  242  :  xiii,  2, 
IV.  30, 


Galatians, 

i.,  ii.,  IV,  81 ;  i,  1,  IV.  81 ; 
i.  1—5,  IV.  81;  i.  1,12, 
IV.  3  ;  i.  2,  IV.  81  ;  i.  4, 

III.  339 ;  i.  4,  IV.  116  ; 
i.  6,  IV.  80 ;  i.  6-10,  IV. 
81 ;  i.  6- ii.  21,  IV.  81 ; 

I.  9,  IV.  79  ;  i.  11, 12,  IV. 

81  ;  i.  12,  IV.  3  ;  i.  13, 14, 

IV.  81 ;  i.  15—17,  IV,  81 ; 
i.  18,  I,  146;  i,  18—20, 
IV,  81 ;  i.  21—24,  IV.  82. 

ii.  1,  IV.  29;  ii.  1,  3—5, 
IV.  260;  ii,  1—10,  IV. 

82  ;■  u.  2,  9,  rV,  125, 129 ; 
ii.  3,  IV.  51 ;  u.  3—5,  IV. 
200;  ii.  7—9,  IV.  113; 
ii.  9,  I.  146 ;  ii.  9,  IV. 
125,  129,  146,  172;  ii.  10, 

II.  267;  ii.  10,  III.  267; 
M.  11,  I.  207 ;  ii.  11,  IV. 
113,  129  ;  ii.  11—21,  rV. 
82,  305 ;  ii.  12,  I.  326  ;  ii, 
12,  IV,  124 ;  ii.  14,  1. 146  ; 
ii.  14,  IV,  333  ;  ii,  16,  IV, 
80;  ii,  16,20,  IV,  92;  ii, 
17,  III,  271;  ii,  19,  20, 
IV,  160;  ii,  20,  I,  308; 
ii.  20,  III.  271;  ii.  20, 
IV.  12,  47,  80,  92. 

iii.  1,  I.  205;  iu.  1,  III, 
21 ;  iii,  1,  IV,  81 ;  iii, 
1—5,  IV,  82;  iii,  6-9, 
IV,  80,  82;  iii,  8,  II. 
303 ;  iii.  10—14,  IV.  82 ; 
iii.  11.  IV.  80;  iii,  12, 
IV,  80;  iii,  13—19,  I. 
333 ;  iii.  15—18,  IV.  80, 
82;  ui.  17,  I.  76,  124; 
iii.  17,  II.  304 ;  iii.  19,  I. 
158;  iii.  19,  III.  200;  iii. 
19,  IV.  335;  iii.  19,  20, 
IV.  82 ;  iii.  21,  III.  271 ; 
iii.  21—23,  IV.  82 ;  iii.  22, 
IV.  80,  92  :  iii.  24,  II.  12 ; 
iii.  24— iv.  7,  IV.  82;  iii. 
25,  IV.  207;  iii.  27,  IV. 
80;  iii.  28,  II.  203;  iii. 
28,  rV.  205,  208. 

iv.  3,  IV.  117,  160;  iv.  4, 
I.  191:  iv,  4,  11,203;  iv. 
4,  IV,  93;  iv,  5—7,  IV, 


80;  iv,  8,  rV.  81;  iv, 
8—20,  rV,  82  ;  iv.  9,  I. 
333;  iv.  9,  IV.  79,  91; 
iv.  10,  III.  21  ;  iv.  10,  11, 
II.  286 ;  iv.  13,  I.  149  ;  iv. 
13,  IV.  79,  80 ;  iv.  14,  I. 
149 ;  iv.  14,   IV.  79  ;  iv. 

15,  1.  149 ;  iv.  15,  III. 
20 ;  iv.  15,  IV,  48  ;  iv.  15, 

16,  IV.  79;  iv.  21—31, 
IV.  82;  iv.  24,  II.  287; 
iv.  St,  IV,    82;   iv,    25, 

IV,  375, 

V,  1,  I,  333 ;  V.  1,  IV,  82 ; 

V,  2—6,  IV,  82  ;  V,  6,  IV, 
82,  204;  ,v,  7  —  12,  IV. 
82;  V.  10,  IV.  82;   V,  12, 

III,  21;  V,  13—18,  IV, 
82;     V,    14,    IV,    80;    V, 

17,  I.  308;  V.  17,  III. 
124 ;  V.  17,  IV.  80,  382 ; 
v.  17—21,  IV,  13;  V, 
19— 21,  IV,  82;  v,  22— 26, 

IV,  82, 

ri,  1—5,  IV,  82;  vi,  6—10, 
IV,  82;  vi,  11,  III.  270; 
vi.  11,  IV,30,4S;vi.  Il- 
ls, IV.  83;  vi.  14,  IV, 
114 ;  vL  17,  IV,  80, 


Ephesians, 

i,,  IV.  54;  i.  1,  IV,  10; 
i,  1,  IV.  203,  204 ;  i.  3, 
IV.  11;  i.  3— 14,  IV,  52; 
i,  3,  20,  IV,  117 ;  i.  4, 
IV,  53 ;  i.  4—0,  IV.  52  ; 
i.  5,  IV,  53 ;  i,  5,  6,  IV, 
52  ;  i  7,  I,  83  ;  L  7,  IV, 
205;  i,  7—12,  IV.  53; 
i.  8—10,  IV.  53  ;  i,  9,  IV, 
53 ;  i.  10,  I,  118 ;  i  10, 
IV,  93,  205,  206;  i,  11,  IV, 
52  ;  i,  11,  12,   IV,  53 ;  i, 

13,  14,  II,  368;  ;  i.  13,  14, 
IV,  63  ;  i,  14,  IV.  53  ; 
i.  15,  III.  270  ;  i.  15,  IV. 
203  ;  i.  18—20,  IV.  91 ;  i. 
19— ii.  5,  IV.  206 ;  i.  20, 
IV.  52,  117  ;  i.  21,  IV. 
116,  206;  i.  22,  IV.  93; 
i.  22,  23,  IV.  92,   93;  i. 

23,  n.  115;  i.  23,  IIL 
45 ;  i,  23,  IV,  93. 

ii.  1,  5,  m.  271 ;  ii.  2,  IV, 
U6,  117 ;  ii.  5,  III.  271  ; 
ii.  5,  rV.  12 ;  ii.  6,  III. 
374;  ii.  6,  IV,  52,  117; 
ii.  12,  IV.  117 ;  ii  13,  IV, 
126 ;  ii,  14,  III,  212 ;  ii, 

14,  15,  rV,  126;  ii,  17, 
IV,  126 ;  ii.  20-22,  IV. 
15  ;  ii.  21,  rV.  206.  208. 

iii.,  II.  301;  iii,  1,  III,  210  ; 
iii,  1,  IV,  158  ;  ui,  2,  IV, 
205;  iii,  6,  IV,  206;  iii 

10,  IV,  52,  117,  206 ;  iii, 

12,  rV,  92;  iii,  14,  IV. 
206  J  iii,  14,  15,  IV,  205 ; 
iii,  15,  III,  231;  iii  15, 
rV,  206,  &c, ;  iii,  19,  IV, 
93, 

iv„  V,,  rV,  205  ;  iv,  1,  III, 
210  ;  iv.  1,  IV.  157,  158  ; 
iv.  2—4,  rV.  206 ;  iv.  3, 

11.  173;  iv.  5,  IV.  208; 
iv,  7,  rV,  207;  iv.  7—16, 
IV,  339  ;  iv,  8,  II.  115 ; 
iv.  10,  rV.  92;  iv,  11, 

II,  268 ;  iv,  11,  IV,  207, 
382 ;  iv,  12,  IV,  208 ;  iv, 

13,  rV,  93;  iv,  13,  14, 
rV,  207  ;  iv,  14,  IV,  208 ; 

,  iv,  1.5,  IV.  208 ;  iv.  16, 
IV,  206;  iv,  22—24,  IV, 
206;  iv,  24,  IV.  363;  iv. 

24,  25,  IV.  206  ;  iv.  26, 
II. '64;  iv.  32,  IV,  206. 

v.  2,  III,  123  ;  V.  6—8,  IV. 
203 ;  V.  8,  II.  299 ;  v.  8, 

III.  151 ;  v.  14.  I.  262 ;  V. 

15,  16,  IV.  20J;  V.  16, 

IV.  329;  V.  19,  IV.  205; 

V,  20,  II,  300  ;  V,  20—22, 
IV,  206  ;  V,  22— vi.  9,  IV, 
205,  206 ;  T,  26,  27,  III, 
124;  V.  28,  IV.  270;  v. 
32,11.286;  V.  32,  IV.  324. 


vi.  2,  IV.  127;  vi.  10  — 
24,  IV.  205;  vi.  11,  II, 
299;  vi,  11.  12,  III, 
211;  vi,  11—17,  IV,  12; 
vi.  12,  IV.  13,  117;  vi 
13,  III.  211 ;  vi.  13—17, 
IV,  319;  vi  14,111.211; 
vi.  14,  IV.  70;  vi.  15, 

III.  211 ;  vi.  16,  17,  III. 
211;  vi  17,  III.  211;  vi. 
19, 20,  IV.  158,  206;  vi.  20, 

IV.  158  ;  vi.  21,  III.  210  ; 
vi.  21,  IV.  48,  157;  vi. 
23,  IV.  204. 


Philippians. 

i,  1,  I,  182  ;  i,  1,  IV,  11  ; 
i,  1—11,  IV,  191  ;  i,  3,  4, 

7,  8,  IV,  158;  i.3— 8,  IV. 
190 ;  i.  4,  IV.  191  ;  i  7, 

8,  IV,  158;  i,  10,  IV, 
158  ;  i.  11,  IV.  92, 
243;  i.  12,  13,  IV,  191; 
i,  12—30,  IV,  191 ;  i,  13, 

14,  III,  210;  i,  14,  IV, 
212  ;  i.  18,  IV,  191 ;  i.  19, 
IV,  208  ;  i.  21,  IV.  192 ; 
i  21—25,  IV,  191 ;  i  22, 
IV,  213 ;  i,  23,  II,  299 ; 
i.  23,  III.  278;  i.  23,  IV. 
158,  192,  210 ;  i.  25,  IV. 
191,  192;  i.  25—27,  IV. 
243;  i.  27,  IV,  191,  192; 
i.  27— ii.  18,  IV.  192. 

ii  2,  IV,  191;  ii,  2—4,  IV, 
158  ;  ii  5—11,  IV,  192 ; 
ii  8—11,  IV,  158;  ii  9, 

1,  132 ;  ii,  9,  II.  1 ;  ii  9, 
III-  294;  ii.  10,  II.  301; 
ii  17,  18,  rV.  191 ;  ii.  19, 
IV.  24S;  ii,  19— iii  1, 
IV,  192  ;  ii  21,  IV,  190  ; 
ii  22,  ni,  210;  li,  24, 
IIL  210;  ii.  24,  IV,  243; 
ii  25,  III,  211. 

iii,  IV,  192;  iii,  1,  rv 
192 ;  iii  2,  III,  21 ;  iii. 

2,  rv.  192  ;  iii.  2,  3,  IV. 
191;  iii  2— iv.  1,  rv. 
192 ;  iii.  3,  IV.  158  ;  iii. 
4,  5,  IV.  48,  158 ;  iii.  5, 1 
158 ;  iii.  5,  II.  236  ;  iii. 
7— U,  20,  21,  IV.  191  ; 
iii  9,  IV.  92,  191;  iii. 
9— U,  21,  IV.  158;  iii. 
10,  11,  IV.  191;  iii.  11, 
IV.  207;  iii  13,  I.  305; 
iii.  13,  14,  II.  378;  iii. 
18,  IV.  192;  iii.  19,  IV. 
158  ;  iii,  20,  I,  323 ;  iii 
20,  rv.  52;  iii  20,  21, 
rv,  191 ;  ui  21,  IV,  ISS, 

iv,  1,  IV,  191 ;  iv.  1-9,  IV. 
192  ;  iv.  2,  rv.  191,  192 ; 
iv.  2,  3,  I.  148,  1.50;  iv. 

3,  L  150;  iv.  3,  IV.  191, 
192 ;  iv.  4,  IV.  191  ;  iv. 
6,  IV.  192,  363;  iv.  8, 

III.  229;  iv.  8,  IV.  158, 
192  ;  iv.  10—14,  rv.  190  ; 
iv.  10—23,  rv.  192;  iv. 

15,  II.  272  ;  iv.  15,  16,  I. 
148  ;  iv.  15,  10,  III.  302  ; 
iv.  18,  IV.  3,  191 ;  iv.  19, 

IV.  192 ;  iv,  22,  IV,  115, 
191,  192, 


COLOSSIANS,= 

i.  1,  IV,  243 ;  i,  1—12,  IT, 
160;  i,  2,IV,203;i,3,n, 
309  ;  i  3—18,  IV,  191 ; 
i.  4,  III.  270  ;  i.  4,  IV. 
159;i.7,  III.211;i.7,  IV. 
159 ;  i.  9,  IV.  203  ;  i.  9— 
17,  11.262;  i.  9—17,  III. 
266  ;  i.  13,  IV.  117  ;  i.  13 
—17,1.82;  i.  13-29,  IV. 
160;  i.  14,  I.  83;  i  14, 
II.  263  ;  i.  14,  IV.  205 ; 
i.  15,  rv.  160  ;  i.  17,  II. 
263 ;  i.  18,  IV.  93,  i.  19, 
IV.  93, 160  :  i.  19,  20,  III. 
294;  i.  20,1.  118;  i.  20, 
IV.  160,  205,  206;  i.  21, 
IV.  126;  i.  22,  IV.  126;  i. 


24,  III.  263 ;  i.  24,  IV. 

158 ;  i.  25,  IV.  205. 
ii.  1,  IV,  159 ;  ii.  1— iii.  4, 

IV.  160;  ii.  3,  IV.  320; 

ii.  4,  8,  IV.  160;ii.  8,  IV. 

117,  160;  ii.  9,  IV.  93,  100; 

ii.  10,  III.  133;  ii.  10, 

IV.  92  ;  ii.  11,  II.  19  ; 

ii.  12,  IV.  92;  ii.  12,  13, 

IV.  20 ;  ii  13,  IV.  338 ; 

ii.  14,  IV.  127  ;  ii.  16,  II. 

180 ;  ii.  18,  III.  55,  212  ; 

ii,  18,  n',  100;  ii.  19,  IV. 

160,  206  ;  ii.  21,  IV.  100  ; 

ii.  23,  IV.  13,  160. 
iii.  1—3,  III.  271 ;  iii.  3,  IV. 

12,  52;  iii.  3,  4,11.  299; 

iii.  5— iv.  6,  IV.  160 ;  iii. 

6—8,  IV.  206  ;  iii.  9,  10, 

rv,  206  ;  iii.  12—15,  IV. 

206  ;  ui.  13,  IV.  206 ;  iii. 

13, 19,  IV.  13;  iii.  16,  IV. 

160,  205 ;  ui.  17,  18,  IV. 

206;  iii.  18— iv.  1,  IV. 

206  ;  iii.  19,  IV.  13. 
iv.  3,  4,  IV.  158,  206  ;  iv.  5, 

IV.  206;  iv.  7,  9,  m. 
210;  iv.  7—9,  IV.  157; 
iv.  7—18,  IV.  160  ;  iv.  9, 
III.  210  ;  iv.  10,  I.  193 ; 
iv.  10,  III,  196,  210,  269, 
302  ;  iv,  10,  14,  III,  210; 
iv.  10—14,  IV.  157;  iv. 
12,  IV.  159;  iv.  13,  IV. 
159:  iv,  14,  I,  150;  iv, 
14,  III,  210  ;  iv.  14,  IV. 
I.  190  ;  iv.  16,  III,  212, 
269;  iv,  16,  IV.  11,  13, 
204;  iv.  17,  rv.  157,301; 
iv.  18,  IV.  158. 


1  Thessaloxiass, 

i„  ni,  303  ;  i.  1,  IV,  243  ; 
i.  3,  II,  297;  i  3,  in, 
304;  i,  4,  5,  IL297;  i  5, 
III,  304;  i,  6,  IL  272, 
297  ;  i,  6,  III.  304 ;  i. 
6,  IV,  24;3;  i  7,  8,  III. 
303 ;  i.  9,  III.  302 ;  i  9, 

10,  in.  304;  i.  14,  II. 
301. 

ii.  1,  2,  III.  303 ;  ii.  3,  II, 
297  ;  ii,  3—5,  IIL  303  ; 
ii,  4,  III,  304 ;  ii  4.  5, 

11,  272;  ii,  5—12,  III, 
302;  ii,  6—8,  IIL  303; 
ii  8,  II.  297  ;  ii  9,  III. 
302,  303,  340;  ii  9—12, 
III.  303 ;  ii.  10—12,  III, 
303;  ii  11,  III,  302;  ii, 

13,  III,  341;  ii,  14,  II. 
272-;    ii.   14,  III.  303  ;  ii. 

14,  15,  II.  298;  ii.  17. 
m,  302,  304  ;  ii  18,  II, 
298;  ii,  18,  IIL  302;  ii, 
19,  IL  298, 

iii.  1,  II.  298 ;  iii.  1,  HI. 

269;    ui.  1,  2,   IIL  302; 

iii.  2,  IV,  243 ;  iii,  2—5, 

III,  303;  iii.  6,  II.  297; 

iii.  0,  IIL  304;   iii.    10, 

IL  272. 
iv,  1-8,  IIL  303;  iv,4,II, 

298;  iv,  5,  11.293;  iv.  6, 

II.  298 ;  iv.  6,  III.  303 ; 
iv.  9,  IL  299  ;  iv.  11,  II. 
272,  299 ;  iv.  11,  III.  339  ; 
iv.  13,  II.  299  ;  iv.  13—18, 

III.  303 ;  iv.  15,  II.  273  ; 
iv.   15,  IIL  303;  iv.   15, 

IV,  149  :  iv,  17,  II,  299  ; 
iv,  17,  IV,  117, 

V,  1,  II,  299 ;  V,  1—11,  III. 

303  ;  V,  5,  III,  151 ;  V,  G, 
n.  299  ;  V,  7,  8,  in,   52: 

V,  8,  ni,  304 ;  V,  8,  IV, 
12  ;  V,  10,  II.  299  ;  V.  12, 
ni.  302;  V.  12,  13,  nL 

304  ;  V.  13,  m.  304  ;  V. 
14,  II.  299  ;  V.14— 28,  III. 
304;  V.  17,  IL  299;  V. 
17,18,  IIL  228;  v.  18,  II. 
300;  V.  19,  II.  300;  v. 
19,  20,  II.  273  ;  V.  21,  n. 
273;  V.  23,  II.  13,  191, 
192,  300  ;  V.  27,  II.  300  ; 
V.  27,  IV,  13, 


2  Thessalokiams. 

i,,  in,  339  ;  i,  1,  III,  338 ; 
i.l,  IV,  243;  i,  3,  III, 
270 ;  i,  4,  II,  272  ;  i,  7, 
III.  16;  i.ll,  12,  III.  341. 

li.,  IV.  298;  ii.  1—12,  IIL 
339 ;  ii.  2,  II.  273,  300 ; 
ii.  2,  III.  339  ;  ii.  2,  IV, 
80;iii:2— 4,  L  382;  ii,  3, 
ni,  339 ;  ii.  4,  III.  339  ; 
ii.  7,  IV.  112 ;  ii.  8,  ill. 
340 ;  ii.  9,  in.  :339,  .340  ; 
ii.  13,  IV.  92  ;  ii.  13,  14, 
II.  297  ;  ii.  13,  14.  IV . 
53  ;  ii,  16,  17,  III.  341. 

iii.  1, 2,  III.  341 ;  iii.  5,  III. 
341  ;  ui.  6,  II.  272 ;  iii, 
0,  14,  III.  341 ;  iu.  7—9, 

II.  272;  iii.  7—10,  III. 
i  339,  340  ;  iii.  11,  II.  272  ; 
i       iii.  11,  IIL  3:!9;  iii.  14, 

III.  Wl ;  iii.  15,  III,  339; 
ui.  17,  III.  268,  270,  339; 
iii,  17,  IV,  13,  204. 


1  Timothy. 

;  i.  1,  IV.  262 ;  i.  1,  2,  FV. 
244 ;  i,  2,  III,  270  ;  i,  3, 
IV.  242,243,260;  i.  3—7, 
I11.213:i.  3-10,  IV.  244; 
i.  4,  IV.  381 ;  i.  7,  IV. 
51;  i.  10,  IV,  111,  262; 
i.  11—17,  IV,  244  ;  i,  13, 
IV.  272  ;  i.  15,  IV.  262  ; 
i.  18-20,  IV.  244 ;  i,  18 
— vi,  10,  IV,  244 ;  i,  19, 
II.  164  :  i.  19,  20,  I.  383 ; 
i.  20,  IV,  60,  384 ;  i,  30, 
IV,  31, 
ii,  1,  IV,  263 ;  ii,  1— S,  TV. 
244;  ii,  2,  IV,  262;  ii.  ,S, 

1      IV.  262,  382;  ii.  7,  IV. 

1       262;   ii.  9,  IV,    12,  209, 

;  217 ;  ii,  9-15,  IV,  244, 
iii.  1,  IV.  262;  iii.  1—7,  IV. 
244;  iii.  I,  8,  I.  182;  iii. 
2—7,  IV.  261 ;  iii.  8,  I. 
182  ;  iii.  8-13,  IV.  244 ; 
iii.  9,  II.  164 ;  iii.  14,  15, 
IV.  242 ;  ui.  14—16,  IV, 
244  ;  iii,  16,  IV,  126,  147, 
262, 
iv.  1,  IV.  135;  iv.  1—11, 
rv.  244;  iv.  2,  III.  294; 
iv.  4,  IV,  51 ;  iv,  7,  8,  IV, 
262;  iv.  8,  9,  IV.  263; 
iv.  10,  IV.  262  ;  iv.  11, 
IV.  263  ;  iv.  12,  I,  182  ; 
iv.  12,  IV.  51, 243  ;  iv.  12 
— IG,  IV.  244 ;  iv.  14,  II, 
268 ;  iv.  16,  IV,  381, 
v,  1,  2,  IV,  244 ;  v.  3-16, 

IV.  244  ;  v.  4,  rv.  262 ; 

V.  11,  IV.  271 ;  V.  17,  18, 
IV.  244 :  V.  18,  I.  146  :  v. 
19—21,  IV.   244;    v.    21, 

IV.  51 ;  V.  22,  IV.  51,  80 ; 

V.  22,  24,  26,  rv.  244 ;  v. 
23,  IV.  204,  244;  T.  24, 
25,  rv.  24-1. 

vi.  1,  m.  212  ;  vi.  1—5,  IV. 
244 ;  vi.  3,  5,  6,  11,  IV. 
262;  vi.  4,  IV.  262;  vi. 
5,  6,  rv.  262  ;  \i.  6—12, 
IV.  244  ;  vi.  11,  rv.  262  ; 
vi.  13,  14,  IV.  51 ;  vi.  13 
—21,  IV.  244;  vi.  14,  IV. 
262;  vi.  15,  16,  I.  324; 
vi.  15,  16,  IV.  244;  vi. 
16,  in.  310  ;  vi.  17,  III. 
267;  vi.  17,  IV,  116;  vi 
17—19,  IV,  24t. 


2  TiMOIHT, 

i,  1— ii,  14,  IV,  384  ;  i,  2,. 

III.  270;  i,  4,  IV.  50;  i, 
5,  I,  193 ;  i,  6,  II,  268 ; 
i,  G,  IV,  51 ;  i.  10,  IV. 
262;  i.  13,  IV.  262;  il4, 

IV.  51;  i  15, IV. 50, 130, 
202;  i  16,  IV,  384;  i  18, 
IV,  50,  3S4, 

ii,  8,  L146;  ii9,  IV.  271; 


INDEX  OP  SCRIPTURE  REFERENCES. 


ii.  11,  IV.  12  i  ii.  14—26, 
IV.  381;  ii.  17,  IV.  60, 
282,  381;  ii.  17,18,  1.383; 
ii.  17:  18,  IV.  244  ;  ii.  18, 
IV.  381;  ii.  22,  IV.  51, 
243. 
iii.    i.    III.    339;     iii.    4, 

III.  55;  iii.  5,  IV. 
262 ;  iii.  8,  I.  135 ;  iii. 
10,  11,  IV.  243;   iii.   12, 

IV.  262;  iii.  15,  I.  192; 
iii.  If,  16,  I.  207 ;  iii.  18, 
IV.  320. 

iv.  1,8,  IV.  262;  iv.  3,  IV. 
262 ;  iv.  7,  II.  378 ;  iv.  8, 
IV.  262 ;  iv.  9,  IV.  .383 ; 
iv.  10,  III.  302 ;  iv.  10, 
rV.  82,  116,  190;  iv.  11, 
I.  149,  193;  iv.  11,  IV. 
2«2,  383;  iv.  12,  IV.  384; 
iv.  13,  IV.  52,  320;  iv. 
13,  20,  IV.  243;  iv.  14, 
III.  193  ;  iv.  14,  IV.  51, 
244,  272;  iv.  17,  I.  23; 
iv.  17,  II.  145;  iv.  19, 
rV.  384 ;  iv.  20,  IV.  114, 
243,  283;  iv.  21,111.  245; 
iv.  21,  IV.  26L 


Titos. 

i.  1,  IV.  262;  i.  I— 5,  IV. 
261 ;  i.  1—9,  III.  213  ;  i. 
4,  IV.  260,  262  ;  i.  5,  II. 
268;  i.  5,  IV.  242,  243, 
261  ;  i.  5.  7,  I.  182;  i.  5, 
7,  II.  268;  i.  6-9,  IV. 
261;   i.    7,  I.  182;   i.  8, 

II.  268  ;  i.  9,  IV.  262  ;  i. 
10—16,    IV.    261;   i.   12, 

rv.  07;  i.  12,  13,  rv. 

260 ;  i.  15,  16,  IV.  263. 
ii.  1—10,  IV.  261 ;  ii.  2,  IV. 
262;  ii.  lU— 14,  IV.  262; 
ii.  11—14,  IV.  261 ;  ii.  12, 

III.  154  ;  ii.  13,  IV.  262  ; 
ii.  13,  IV.  262  ;  Ii.  14, 
II.  336 ;  ii.  15,  IV.  260. 

iii.   1—11,   IV.  261;  iii.  2, 

IV.  261  ;  iii.  3—7,  IV. 
961,  262  ;  iii.  5,  III.  12-t ; 
iii.  7,  8,  IV.  263 ;  iii.  12, 
IV.  48,  243,  260  ;  iii.  12— 
15,  IV.  261 ;  iii.  13,  IV. 
S3;  iii.  14,  IV.  261, 


Philemon. 

■Ver.  l,rV.  158,  243;  2,  IV. 
157  ;  3—7,  IV.  301  ;  8,  9, 
IV.  301;  9,  10,  IV.  301; 
10,  IV.  158,  391 ;  10— 
13,  IV.  157  ;  13,  14,  IV. 
301  ;  15,  IV.  301  ;  18,  19, 
IV.  301 ;  19,  IV.  30,  301 ; 
23,  III.  310 ;  32,  IV.  158, 
301 ;  23,  IIL  211 ;  23,  IV. 
159;  23,  24,  IV.  157; 
21,  I.  150,  193;  24,  III. 
210. 


Hebkews. 

i.  1,  I.  191,  327 ;  i.  1,  II. 

243  ;  i.  2,  IV.  117  ;  i.  3, 

I.  191;  i.  3,  IV.  319,  346; 

i.  5,  II.  331;  i.  6,  III. 

374 ;  i.  9,  III.  261. 
ii.  5,  III.  294  ;  ii.  7,  III. 

37 1;  ii.  9,  III.  394. 
iii.  1,  III.  213;  iii.  7,  I. 

207. 
iv.  3,  4,  III.  14 ;  iv.  3—5, 

III.  14;  IV.  8,  I.  372; 
iv.  9,  I.  180  ;  iv.  9,  III. 
16  ;  iv.  13,  II.  163,  300  ; 
iv.  13,  III.  311;  iv.  12, 

IV.  119;  iv.  12,  1.3,  IV. 
316;  iv.  14.  III.  46;  iv. 
16,  II.  278. 

T.  6,  I.  166  ;  V.  7,  II.  278 ; 
v.  7,  IV.  3;  V.  14,  II. 
273. 


vi.  2,  II.  39 ;  vi.  4,  II.  383, 
383  ;  vi.  4,  5,  6,  II.  333  ; 
vi.  4—6,  II.  383,  384 ;  vi. 

8,  III.  216;  vi.  13,  I. 
86. 

vH.  19,  n.  387 ;  vii.  26,  I. 

343 ;  vii.  26,  II.  1,  277 ; 

vii.  27,  I.  131. 
viii..  III.  311;  viii.  2,  III. 

232  ;  viii.  5,  I.  160 ;  viii. 

5,  ni.26,12;  viii.  11,12, 

n.  23. 

ix..  III.  341 ;  ix.,  X.,  II. 

276  ;  is.  3,  I.  82 ;  ix.  3, 

III.  40,  230  ;  is.  3,  4,  III. 
.  339;  ix.  4,  II.  177;  is.  6, 

I.  340,  345 ;  is.  5,  III. 
263,  394  ;  is.  7,  III.  230  ; 
ix.  9,  III.  339  ;  is.  10,  II. 
39;  is.  11,  III.  45;  is. 
12.  II.  40,  277;  is.  15, 

IV.  321 ;  ix.  15,  17,  in. 
341,342;  is.  19,  I.  159; 
is.  19,  III.  342;  is.  19—23, 

I.  225,  236  ;  ix.  22,  I.  99  ; 
is.  33  rt  SB].,  I.  324;  is. 
24,  III.  45 ;  is.  35,  IV. 
126 ;  is.  36,  I.  343  ;  is. 
26,  28,  n.  277  ;  is.  28,  II. 
277. 

X.,  III.  341;  X.  2,  II.  277; 

X.  9,  III.  228 ;  x.  14,  15, 

16,  II.  41 ;  X.  16,  II.  377  ; 

X.  19,  III.  313  ;  X.  19,  IV. 

13«;  X.  19,  30,  22,  III. 

45;  X.  26-31,  n.  383, 

384. 
xi.,  II.  300;  xi.,  IV.  346; 

xi.  4,  IV.  329 ;  xi.  9,  I. 

197  ;  xi.  9,  III.  231 ;  xi. 

9,  IV.  373  ;  xi.  10,  I.  87  ; 
xi.  10,  II.  193;  xi.  10, 

III.  102  ;  xi.  14,  II.  18 ; 
xi.  16,  II.  18  ;  xi.  16,  III. 
103;  xi.  19,  I.  86;  xf.  23, 

IV.  272;  xi.  21—26,  I. 
133;  xi.  26,  I.  133,  181; 
xi.  29—31,  II.  362;  xi. 
31, 1.  372  ;  xi.  31,  II.  363  ; 
xi.  32,  II.  16  ;  xi.  34,  35, 
IV.  319 ;  xi.  37,  II.  34, 
47. 

xii.  1,  I.  182;  xii.  1,  II. 

378 ;  xii.  S,  IV.  322 ;  xii. 

5-11,  IV.  331 ;  xii.  14,  I. 

99  ;  xii.  18—24,  III.  389  ; 

xii.  31,  I.  158;  xii.  32, 

III.  16 ;  xM.  22,  23,  III. 

374;  xii.  23,  III.  231; 

xu.  34,  II.  117 ;  xii.  24, 

III.  231 ;  xii.  28,  29,  II. 

183. 
xiii.  5,  I.  372 ;  xiii.  10,  III. 

123 ;  xiii.  11,  12,  I.  133, 

236;  xiii.  14,  IV.  330; 

xiii.  15,  I.  367  ;  xiii.  15, 

II.  278  ;  xiii.  16,  II.  325 ; 
xiii.  25,  1,  3ti2. 


James. 

I.  206 ;  i.  1,  I.  325 ;  i.  1, 

IV.  124,  130 ;  i.  4,  5,  I. 

54 ;  j.  5,  IV.  363 ;  i.  6,  I. 

31,  327;  i.  6,  rv.  363; 

i.  8,  I.  326  ;  i.  10,  III. 

380;  i.  12, 1.  327  ;  i.  17,  1. 

207;  i.  18,  I.  344;  i.  18, 

IV.  130;  i.  19,  IV.  319; 

i.  21,  IV.  363 ;  i.  22,  I. 

327 ;  i.  25,  I.  337  ;  i.  26, 

I.  327  ;  i.  26,  IV.  363  ;  i. 

26,  27,  IV.  272 ;  i.  27,  IV. 

331 
ii.  1,  i.  31 ;  ii.  1—9,  I.  326  ; 

ii.  1—9,  III.  267  ;  ii.  2, 1. 

326  ;  ii.  2,  rv.  125 ;  ii.  2 

-4,  11.264;  ii.  5,  1.337; 

ii.  7,  rv.  273;  ii.  8,  L 

327 ;  ii.  13,  I.  98  ;  ii.  19, 

I.  326  ;  ii.  23,  I.  87 ;  ii. 

24,  IV.  125  ;  ii.  25,  1. 372. 
iii.  1,  n.  355;  iii.  1—14.  I. 

326,  327;  iii.  3, 1. 170 ;  iii. 

4,  IV.  112;  iii.  8,11.355. 


■  iv.  2,  II.  .302  ;  iv.  4, 1.  326  ; 

;   iv.  4—6,  I.  53  ;  iv.  4,  IV. 

I   126  ;  iv.  5,  IV.  12 ;  iv.  7, 

I   8,  UI.  17  ;  iv.  11,  I.  326  ; 

I  iv.  12,  I.  327  ;  iv.  13, 14, 
I.  326  ;  iv.  13—17, 1.  326  ; 
iv.  13—17,  III.  367  ;  iv.  13 
—V.  6,  I.  54;  iv.  15,  I. 
54  ;  iv.  15,  II.  11. 
V.  1,1.54;  v.  1—3,  1.337; 
v.  1—5,  III.  367;  V.  1—6, 
I.  336  ;  V.  6, 1.  54  ;  v.  11, 
I.  66,  327  ;  v.  11,  IV.  19  ; 
V.  12,  I.  326  ;  v.  12,  IV. 
351 ;  V.  14,  I.  101  ;  v.  14, 
15,  I.  lOO  ;  V.  15,  I.  31  ; 
V.  17,  III.  156  ;  V.  18,  IV. 
117  ;  V.  20,  IV.  130. 


1  Peter. 

!  i.,  IV.  69;  i.  1,1.325;  i.  I, 
1  IV.  202;  i.  3,  IV.  134;  i. 
I  3,  IV.  11 ;  i.  6,  7,  IV. 
I  319;  i.  7,  III.  167;  i.  7, 
I  IV.  134 ;  i.  10,  11,  I.  171  ; 
i.  10—12,  II.  359  ;  i.  10— 

12,  rv.  13^4 ;  i.  11,  I.  117, 
207;  i.  11.  II.  54;  i.  11, 
IV.  130 ;  i.  12,  IV.  139  ; 
i.  18,  I.  30;  i.  18,  IV. 
117;  i.  18,  19,  I.  324;  i. 
19,  IV.  130,  134;  i.  21, 
IV.  92 ;  i.  22,  II.  194  ;  i. 

22,  IV.  381;  i.  23,  IV. 
130. 

ii.,  II.  301;  ii.,  iii.,  IV.  1.30; 
ii.  4^-8,  rv.  15  ;  ii,  5,  III. 
79  ;  ii.  6,  in.  79  ;  ii.  6—8, 
rv.  12 ;  ii.  8,  m.  327  ;  ii. 
9,  II.  173,  303  ;  u.  9,  in. 
154;  ii.  9,  IV.  134;  ii.  10, 
nr  276;  ii.  11,  II.  194; 
ii.  12,  I.  323  ;  ii.  13,  IV. 
130,  134;  ii.  13,  IV.  261; 
ii.  18-25,  III.  212;  ii. 

23,  I.  343 ;  ii.  24,  I.  324. 
iii.  1,  m.  344;  iii.  3,  IV. 

130;  ui.  3—5,  IV.  12; 
iii.  11,  IV.  68,  69  ;  iii.  12, 

IV.  134  ;  iii.  15,  IV.  130  ; 
iii.  18,  IV.  126;  iii.  18, 
19,  I.  117;  iii.  19,  IV. 
129  ;  iii.  30,  I.  53,  118  ; 
iii.  30,  IV.  134;  iii.  32, 

III.  294. 

iv.  1,  IV.  12,  125 ;  ir.  3,  I. 

325 ;  iv.  5,  I.  181 ;  iv.  6, 

L  181 ;  iv.  6,  IV.  129 ;  iv. 

8,  IV.  130 ;  iv.  12,  III. 

167;  iv.  12,  IV.  28,  130, 

291 ;  iv.  17,  IV.  28 ;  iv. 

18,  IV.  134. 
V.  1,  I.  182;  T.  1—5,  II. 

268  ;  V.  2,  IV.  130,  263  ; 

V.  2—4,  I.  182;  v.  3—4, 

IV.  134 ;  V.  3,  I.  287;  v.  5, 
I.  182  ;  V.  8,  I.  23  ;  V.  8, 

IV.  130  ;  V.  12,  IV.  134  ; 

V.  12,  13,  I.  194;  V.  13,  I. 
193,  300  ;  V.  13,  II.  3 ;  v. 

13,  III.  146,  196 ;  v.  13, 
IV.  113,  130,  134. 


2  Peter. 

i.  1,  IV.  134;  i.  2,  rv.  134; 

i.  2,  3,  8,  IV.  135;  i.  3, 

IV.  134;  t   4,  ir  164;  i. 

4,  IV.  134 ;  i.  8,  IV.  135 ; 

i.  14,  TV.  134,  165 ;  i.  14, 

15,  I.  195 ;  i.  15.  II.  189 ; 

i.  15,  16,  IV.  134 ;  i.  16, 

rv.  135  ;  i.  19,  IV.  135  ; 

i.  19—31,  IV.  134 ;  i.  21, 

I.  100,  171,  207. 
ii.,  IV.  133;  ii.  2,  IV.  13^4; 

ii.  4,  I.  301  ;  ii.  5,  IV. 

1:54;  ii.  6,  III.  359;  ii. 

13.  rv.  271;  ii.  20.  IV. 

117,  136 ;  ii.  22, 1.  281 ;  ii. 

22,  IV.  134.. 
iii.  2,  IV.  134;  iii.  4,  IV. 

133;  iii,  6,  IV.  134:  iii. 


13,  III.  294 ;  iii.  14,  IV. 
134  ;  iii.  15,  rv.  129,  134 ; 
iii.  15,  16,  IV.  11 ;  iii.  16, 

I.  335;  iii.  16,  IV.  13;  iii. 
18,  IV.  K5. 

V.  13,  IV.  129. 

1  John. 

i.,  I.  325;  i.  1,  I.  83;  i.  1, 

rv.  147;  i.  3,  II.  45; 

i.  1—3,  IV.  163 ;  i.  3,  5, 1. 

324;  i.  6, 1.324;  i.  5,  III. 

151,  310;  i.  5,  IV.  165;  i. 

7,  I.  09,  323,  324;  i.  ? 

IV.  147 ;  i.  9,  IV.  382. 
ii  2,  I.  99,  321;  ii.  2,  II'. 

147 ;  ii.  10—17, 1.  38B ;  ii. 

12—14,  IV.  147;  ii.  14, 

IV.  30 ;  ii.  18,  I.  382  ;  ii. 

18,  III.  339,  340 ;  ii.  18, 

IV.  147  ;  ii.  19, 1.  383 ;  ii. 

19,  IV.  147 ;  ii.  20,  I.  99 ; 
ii.  30,  III.  151 ;  ii.  22,  I. 
383 ;  ii.  23,  IV.  266. 

ui.  3,  IV.  166;  iii.  6, 1.324; 

iii.  13,  I.  99 ;  iii.  15,  IV. 

166;  iii.  34,  II.  118;  iiL 

24,  IV.  147. 
iv.  1,  I.  .383 ;  iv.  1,  II.  300 ; 

iv.  1,  IV.  118,  147 ;  iv.  1, 

6,  IV.  118;  iv.  3,  I.  383; 

iv.  3,  IV.  146,  147 ;  iv.  6, 

rv.  118 ;  iv.  8,  II.  182 ; 

iv.  8,  IV.  165 ;  iv.  10,  I. 

324;  iv.  13,  II.  118;  iv. 

18,  III.  173. 
V.  6,  II.  40,  117 ;  V.  6,  IV. 

147 ;  V.  6,  7,  8,  II.  116  : 

V.  6—8,  II.  118;  V.  7, 
1.334;  V.  7, 11.117,  118; 
V.  7,  IV.  147 ;  V.  7,  8,  II. 
116,  117,  302;  V.  8,  II. 
118;  V,  9,  II.  117;  v.  10, 

II.  117;  V.  12,  IV.  381; 
V.  16,  I.  99;  V.  16,  II. 
333,  383;  V.  16,  17,  II. 
384;  V.  16,  IV.  31,  147; 
V.  19,  IV.  117  ;  V.  20,  IV. 
147  ;  V.  21,  IV.  147. 


2  John. 

Ver.  1,  IV.  148;  7,  IV. 
148 ;  13,  IV.  148. 


3  John. 

Ver.  5,  IV.  148;  9,  I.  383; 
9,  10,  IV.  118. 

Jl-DE. 

Ver.  3,  II.  126;  7,  III 
359  ;  9,  III.  133  ;  11,  III. 
51;  13,  IV.  87,  330;  17, 
IV.  135;  19,  III.  175; 
23,  IV.  291. 


Revelation. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  I.  29;  i.  5,  I. 
343,  363;  i.  5,  II.  44; 
i.  6,  IV.  38;  i.  8,  17,  I. 
28 ;  i.  9,  rv.  146 ;  i.  10, 
I.  171  ;  i.  12,  III.  151, 
291;  i.  13,  20,  III.  151; 
i.  13,  L  98;  i.  13,  IV. 
356 ;  i.  14,  II.  61 ;  i.  15, 

III.  191,   193;    i.    17,   I. 
28  ;  i.  20,  III.  151 ;  i.  20, 

IV.  66. 

ii.,  iu.,  rv.  356;  ii.  1—7, 
IV.  11;  ii.  3,  IV.  66;  ii. 
6,  15,  I.  383 ;  ii.  7,  I.  28, 
151,  153  ;  ii.  13,  1.  182  ; 
ii.  15,  I.  383 ;  ii.  17,  I. 
98 ;  ii.  17,  IV.  38 ;  ii.  18, 
III.  191,  192 ;  ii.  30,  IV. 
160  ;  ii.  26,  27,  IIL  26L 

iii.  1, 15,  rv.  160;  iii.  5, 1. 


98 ;  iii.  7,  III.  80 ;  iU.  7, 

IV.  66 ;  iii.  14, 1.  28  ;  iii. 

14,  III.  373 ;  iii.  16,  IV. 
160  ;  iu.  20,  IV.  324,  354. 

iv.,  II.  353;  iv.  3,  1.  99; 
iv.  3,  II.  348,  351,  353; 
iv.  4—6,  III.  292 ;  iv.  5, 

III.  161 ;  iv.  6,  III.  392 ; 
iv.  7,  I.  295 ;  iv.  7,  III. 
291,  293  ;  iv.  8,  I.  346; 
iv.  8,  III.  295  ;  iv.  11,  I. 
346  ;  iv.  11,  IV.  273. 

V.  1,  IV.  320;  v.  4,  UI. 
227;  V.  5,  I.  23;  v.  6,  I. 
99  ;    V.  6,  III.  294 ;  v.  8, 

1,  99,  330 ;  v.  8,  III.  227  ; 

V.  8,  IV.  21S ;  V.  9,  III. 
295 ;  V.  10,  I.  99  ;  v.  10, 

IV.  38 ;  V.  11,  I.  29  ;  v. 
13,111.294;  V.  13,  14,  I. 
346. 

vi.  1,  3,  5,  7,  ni.  294  ;  vi. 

2,  I.  170 ;  vi.  11,  II.  374. 
!  vii.  1,  I.  89 ;  \-ii.  4—8,  1. 99; 

vii.   9,  II.  274;   vii.  11, 
III.  292. 
viii.  1—4,  IV.  221 ;  viii.  2, 

I.  29,  99;  viii.  3,  4,  I. 
330;  viii.  3,  4,  nL327; 
viii.  5,  I.  99  ;  viii.  11,  IV. 
311  ;  vui.  13,  III.  393. 

ix.  3,  IV.  117  ;  ix.  3, 10,  IV. 
351;  ix.  5,  IV.  351;  ix. 
7,  17,  I.  170 ;  is.  9,  III. 
294 ;  ix.  9,  IV.  70,  395  ; 
ix.  10,  IV.   351;   is.  13, 

III.  327  ;  ix.  17,  I.  170. 
X.  2,  IV.  330. 

xi.  5,  6,   III.  39  ;  xi.  8,  I. 

99 ;  XL  8,  IV.  299. 
xii.,    I.  28;    xii.  5,    I.  29; 

xii.  6,  IV.  300  ;  xii.  9,  I. 

28;  xii.  13,  17,  I.  29;  xii. 

17,  I.  29. 
xiu.,  IIL   339;  xiii.  3,  12, 

II.  82;  xiii.  6,  TV.  300; 
xiii.  16-18,  I.  60. 

xiv.  1,  II.  302  ;  xiv.  2,  3,  I. 
354;  xiv.  3,  III.  288; 
xiv.  8,  II.  55 ;  xiv.  9—11, 

I.  60;  xiv.  11,  III.  358; 
xiv.  13,  IIL   16 ;  xiv.  13, 

IV.  382  ;  xiv.  14—18,  II. 
158;  xiv.  15-18,  IU.  61; 
xiv.  19,  IV.  5. 

XV.  3,  I.  99;  XV.  6,  IL  329; 

XV.  7,  III.  294. 
xvi.  2,  I.  00;  xvi.  13,  IV. 

145;    xvi.    15,    IV.    324, 

354 ;  xvi.  17,  IV.  117. 
xvii.  4,  rv.  217,  218,  313 ; 

xviL  5,  IV.  299, 300 :  xvii. 

6,  L  182;  xvii,  14,  U. 
325. 

■x\iii.  2,  10,  21,  II.  55; 
xviii.  6,  IV.  273;   xviii. 

7,  IV.  271 ;  xviii.  9,  IV. 
271;  xviii,  10,  II.  55; 
xviiL  11—13,  I.  331; 
XA^ii.  12,  IV.  113,  360; 
xvui.  13,  L245;  xviii.  21, 
IL  55. 

xrx.  1—4,  in.  294 ;  xix.  7, 
L  334;  xix.  7,  U.  286; 
xix.  8,   14,  n.  329;  xix. 

10,  IL  318,  360  ;  xix.  10, 
rv.  3;xix.  11—13,  1.38; 
xix.  13,  II.  39 ;  xis.  13, 
n.  118;  xix.  14,  L  170; 
xix.  14,  II.  274,  329 ;  xix. 

15,  IV.  5;  xis.  17,  IV. 
117  ;  xix,  20,  I.  60 ;  xix. 
20,  IV.  18. 

XX.  4,  I,  60;  XX.  10,  rv.  18. 
xxi.  1,  III.  358  ;  XXL   1—4, 

II.  169 ;  xxi.  1—15,  III. 
232 ;  xxi.  2,  II.  358 ;  xxi. 

3,  4,  II.  359  ;  xxi.  8,  IV. 
18  ;  xxi,  11,  II.  353  ;  xxi. 
14,  in.  80;  xxi.  16.  III. 
43,  309  ;  xxi.  18—21,  IL 
348;  xxi.  19,  rv.  291; 
xxi.  31,  rv.  217 ;  xxi.  27, 

11.  18. 

xxii.  1,  2,  II.  159  :  xxii.  1— 
3,  I.  28;  xxii.  17,  IL  343  J 
xxii.  20,  IV.  .324. 


IXDEX    OF    SUBJECTS. 


Aaron  aud  Miriam's  Oppo- 
sition to  Moses,  1. 177 

and   People   forgiven 

for  Golden  Calf.  I.  159 

Deatli,  I.  180 

makes   Golden    Calf, 

I.  159 

- —  Place  of  liis  Death, 
T.  276 

Abana,  IV.  303 

Abarim,  Mount,  IV.  250 

Abel  slaiu,  I.  51 

- —  Tomb  of,  IV.  307 

Abihu  aud  Nadab,  Death 
of,  I.  230 

Abimelecli  and  Isaac,  I. 
112.  etc.  t 

High  Priest,  slain  by 

Sanl,  III.  130 

son  of  Gideon,  II.  14 

Abiram,  I.  179 

Abject,  IV.  271 

Abner,  his  support  of  Ish- 
bosheth,  IV.  287 

Aborras  (Habor),  III.  250 

Abraham,  1. 10, 39,  62, 74:,  S4 

and  Lot,  their  Sepai'a- 

tion,  I.  -kt 

'  hlessed  by  Melokize- 

dek,  I.  W 

buys  Cave  of  Machpe- 

lah  aud  buries  Sai'ah,1.42 

CaU  of,  I.  52,  75 

commanded  to  Sacri- 
fice Iaaa<;,  I.  85 

Death  aud  Burial,  I. 

53,  86,  175 

entertains  Tlu'ee  An- 
gels :  intercedes  for 
Sodom  and  GomoiTah, 
I.  41,  42,  85 

Friend  of  God,  I.  74 

God  of,  III.  101 

God's  Covenant  with, 

I.  75 

his  Faith,  I.  85 

his  luflueuce  on  He- 
brew Music,  I.  18 
his    Relations     with 

Canaanites,  I.  62 

his  Eeli^on,  I.  62 

his  Wealth  in  Cattle, 

1.39 

in  Canaan,  I,  62 

iu  Domestic  Life,  I.  39 

in   Intercourse    with 

God,  I.  74 

in  Public  Life,  I.  62 

Instrument    of    God 

for  Sx)ecial   Purpose  of 

Grace,  I.  74 
—  leaves     Haran     with 

Sarah  and  Lot,  I.  30 

Legends  of,  I.  75 

Migration  of,  II.  303 

■ Mission  of  his  Seed, 

II.  304 

Personal    Chancter, 

I.  39,  62,  74 
presents      Sarah     as 

Sister:  Motives,  I.  62,63 
Promise  of  Seed,  1. 12, 

84 


Abraham,  Promise'of  Seed 
renewed,  I.  40 

rescues  Lot,  I.  63 

Table  of  Incidents  in 

Life  of,  I.  11 

Tomb  of,  IV.  200 

Absalom,  Death  of,  IV.  290 
— -  his  Rehellion,  IV.  289 
Acacia,  I.  80 ;  IV.  195 
Accad,  I.  264 
Accho  (Acre),  IV.  236 
Accuracy       of       Chinese, 
Egji^tian,  aud  Assyrian 
Records,  III.  3)30 
Achan,  lugot  secreted  by, 

III.  178 
Achan,  his  Theft  aud  Pun- 
ishment, II.  150 
Achmetha,  III.  23 
Acre    of    Barley,    Value, 

III.  224 

Acre  (Accho),  IV.  236 

Actiac  Era,  in.  24(J 

Acts  of  Apostles,  Author- 
ship, IV.  333 

Chronology  of,  IV.  27 

compared  with  Paul's 

Epistles,  rV.  334 

Difficult  Passages  Ex- 

plamed.  III.  208.  267 

History  of  Eiimnsion 

of  Cliristiau  Church,  I. 
146 

Inquiry  as  to  Sources 

whence  Compiled,  and 
Historical  Character  of 
Book,  IV.  335,  336 

its  Missionary  Spirit, 

rV.  335 

— —  Purposes  :  Position 
among  Evidences  of 
Christian  Faith,  IV.  333, 
&c. 

Table  of  Chronology, 

rV.  28 

Value  of :    lutroduc- 

tiou  to  Paul's  Epistles, 
and  beginning  of  History 
of     Cliristiau     Church, 

IV.  334 

Acts  of  Solomon,  Book  of, 

ni.  1,  74 
Adam,  Tomb,  IV.  200 
Adar,  First  Sabbath,  III. 

240 
Sepulchres      washed 

on  15th,  III.  240 
Adarkonim,  HI.  71,  178 
Adder,  IV.  103 
Administration,     Synago- 

gual,  III.  212 
Admonition,      Final      (in 

Malachi),  III.  115 
Adonai,  III.  115 
Adultei-y     and     Divorce, 

our    Lord's  Words  ou, 

explained,  II.  131 

—  Different  Forms  of, 
II.  133 

Adullam,   David   in   Cave 

of,  IV,  224 
Advent,  Secoud,  III.  303 

Use  of,  by  False  Tea- 
chers to  'Thessalonians, 
in.  339 


JEgiuetan  Drachma,  III. 
179 

.ffinon,  nearSalim,  IV.  121 

JEtsl  :    see  Era. 

Affliction  and  Joy,  II.  297 

Agada,  III.  179 

Agag,  III.  63 

Agate,  II.  352 

Ages  of  Men,  I.  51 

Agio,  III.  180 

Agora,  III.  99 

Agripi^a  I.,  Coins  of.  III. 
175.  176,  180 

^IL,  Coins  of.  III.  175, 
180 

see  Herod  Aijrippa. 

Agui',  Proverbs  of,  IV.  215 

Ahab,  Alliance  with  Je- 
hoshaifhat :  Character : 
Marriage :  Daughter 

Athaliali  maiTied  to 
Jehoshapliat's  son  Je- 
horam,  IV.  140 

aud  Naboth's  Vine- 
yard, III.  335 

Apostacy  from  Wor- 
ship of  Jehovah,  HI.  334 

Blood  Ucked  by  Dogs, 

according  to  Prophecy 
of  Elijah.  III.  338 

Chamcter,  III.  75,  333 

Ahab  defies  Ehjab,  III.  94 

Denimciation  ou  him 

for  releasing  Beuhadad , 
III.  337 

Disguised;       Death, 

rV.  140 

Drought,  III.  94 

Famine,  III.  94 

his     Baal    Worship, 

III.  75 

his  Cultiu-e  and  Re- 
finement, III.  333 

his  Wives,  III.  334 

Marriage  with  Jeze- 
bel, III.  75,  333 

more    Wicked    thj_ 

Predecessors,  III.  333 

Murder    of    Naboth, 

III.  76 

seizes  Naboth's  Vine- 
yard, III.  158 

slain     in     Battle     at 

Ramoth-gilead,  III.  338 

~ — -  Syrian  Wars,  III. 
336,  &c. 

Victories  over  Beu- 
hadad IL,  III.  336,337 

Ahasuerus  identified  with 
Xerxes.  II.  218 

Ahava  (Hit),  IIL  247 

Ahaz,  Dangers  in  his 
Reign  to  Jerusalem  ;  his 
Sign,  I.  197 

Dial  of.  III.  238 

Ahaziah,  Death  of.  III.  159 

sends  to  cousult  Baal- 

zebnb  atEki'on  as  to  his 
Recovei-y,  III.  159 

slain.  III.  306 

Ahijah,  Prophecy  of.  III. 
141 

Aholiab  and  Bezaletd, 
Som-ce  of  their  Skill, 
11,4 


Ai,  II.  151  ;  IV.  197  I 

Aijeleth-shaliar,  Aijeleth-  | 

he-shahar,  I.  299;    III.   ; 

325  I 

Ain  Aysheh,  IIL  183 

Barideh   (Fountain), 

III.  282  ! 

et   Tin    (Fountaiu  of 

the    Fig-tree),  III.  279,  I 
280 

Mudawarah  (Foun- 
tain), IIL  279.  281 

Zany,  III.  183 

Aker-Kuf,     or     Nimrod's 

Tower,  I.  264 
Alabaster,  IV.  17 
Alae,  IIL  250 
Alamoth,  I.  298  ;  III.  ^25 
Aleppo  (Beroea),  IV,  306 
Anise,  IV.  310 
Alexander  I.,  Coins,  III. 

180 
II.,  Coins  of.  III.  100, 

180 

Herod's  sou,  exe- 
cuted, III.  355 

Alexander  Janueeus,  III. 
255 

attacks  the  Outlying 

Parts  of  Kingdom,  III. 
256 

Coins  of.  III.  100 

from  the    W;u-s    aud 

Death,  III.  256 

his    Widow    reigned 

nine  years  at  Jerusalem, 
III.  272 

Alexander,  son  of  Ai"isto- 
\  alius  II.,  escapes  on 
way  to  Rome,  III.  272 

surrenders  to  Anti- 
pater  the  Idumean,  III. 
273 

taken     Prisoner     hy 

Pompey,  III.  273 

"^  lexander,  the  Copper- 
smith, IV.  51 

Alexander  the  King,  Coins 
of,  in.  100 

Alexandra,  IV.  367 

Coins,  IIL  180 

the  Queen,  Coins  of, 

III.  100 

Widow  of  Alexander 

Jannjeus  reigned  nine 
years  at  Jerusalem,  III. 
272 

Alfred,  King,  his  Gradua- 
ted Candles  to  mark 
Time,  III.  238 

Algum,  I.  243 

"All  to,"  III.  53 

Alleged  Violation  of  the 
Sabbath  by  our  Lord, 
III.  14 

Allegory  in  Hebrew 
Poetry,  IIL  219 

Alligator,  IV.  58 

Almagist  of  Ptolemy,  III. 
238,  239 

Almanack,  Bible  Alman- 
ack, IV.  180-183 

Almond,  IV.  245 

Almoner,  Three,  of  Syna- 
gogue, II.  26C 


Almsgiving,  I.  252 

■  Duty  of,  IV.  46,  47 

Parables  on,  I.  253 

Sountling   of     Tnim- 

l>et  Explained,  II.  259 

Aloe,  Lign,  I.  2-^ 

Altar,  Assyrian,  I.  141 

Brazen,  IU.  120 

built  on   old   Site  in 

Temple.  III.  163 

Fulfilment  of  Brazen, 

III.  124 

Gods  Dii-ectious  for, 

III.  120 

Golden,  III.  226,  &c. 

Homs  of,  IIL  121, 226 

of  Incense,  III.  226, 

229 

of  Incense,  Position 

of,  I.  329 

of   Incense,     Import 

of  to  Israelites :  Fulfil- 
ment to  Clii'ist;ans,  III. 
227,  228 

of  Incense,  Difficiilty 

couected  with  it  Ex- 
plained, III.  229 

Sloping  Approach  to 

Brazen,  HI.  121 

Tabernacle  and  Offer- 

iugs  therein.  III.  309 

Al-tascliith,  HI.  326 

Amalek,  Saul's  Victoi-y 
over.  III.  128 

Anialekitea  subdued  by 
David,  III.  189 

Amanuensis  used  by  Paul 
in  writing  Epistles,  III. 
270 

Amethyst,  II.  352 

Amenophis,  souof  Amosis, 
I.  77 

Ammi,  III.  277 

Ammonites  subdued  by 
David,  III.  189 

Amorite,  I.  339 

Anios, Herdsman  of  Tekoa, 
III.  370,  371 

his    Education,    III. 

371 

his    Declamation    of 

God's  Judgments  on 
Israel,  III.  372 

his  Promise  of  Resto- 
ration for  Israel  through 
Judah,  III.  373 

his  Rebukes  of    Sin, 

and  Idolatry,  IIL  371, 
372 

References  to  Deute- 
ronomy, I.  275 

Amosis,  the  Pharaoh  who 
oppressed  Israel,  I.  77 

Amphibia,  IV.  55.  145,  &c. 

Ananias  and  Sapphii'a, 
III.  267 

Auastatica,  or  Roses  of 
Jericho,  I.  119 

Ancients,  IIL  53 

Anemones,  I.  38 

Augel  of  Congregation, 
HI.  213 

Angels  Asceudiug  aud  De- 
scending on  Sou  of  Man, 
Explained,  III.  373 
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Angels,  Dauiel's  Doctrine 
of,  II.  375 

tliat  siuued,  I.  301 

Worsiii)  of.  III.  212 

Angelas,  III.  23a 

Angles,  III.  5.3 

Anglo-Saxon  Versions  of 
Bible,  I.  « 

Auiujals  for  Sacrifice  to 
Baal,  Tariff  of  Prices 
{Phoenician),  I.  357 

. now  extinct  in  Pales- 
tine, I.  15 

of  tlie  Bible,  1. 14,  22, 

55,  71,  88,  107,  13G,  166, 
199,  248,  2S0,  315,  3(34, 
366,  379 ;  II.  24,  45,  98, 
106,  134,  135,  167,  168, 
198,  201,  244,  247,  294, 
344,  360,  362,  363  :  III. 
7,  134,  201,  232,  312,  327  ; 
IV.  7,  54,  102,  145,  166, 
216,  292,  313,  319 

'^^ —  Sui>erior  in  Strength 
to  Man,  IV.  65 

Announcements  of  Divi- 
sion of  Day,  HI.  235 

Anointing  with  Oil,  I.  100 

Anphak  (measure).  III. 
10,  12 

Ant,  IV.  313 

Antelope,  II.  2-4,  135,  167 

Anthozoa,  IV.  353 

Antichi-ist,  I.  382,  occ.j  III. 
339,  &c. 

. Reuan  on,  II.  81 

Antigonus  and  Al'istobu- 
lus,  sons  of  John  Hyr. 
canus,  besiege  and  tulie 
Samaria,  III.  255 

•- —  assassinated.  III.  256 

- —  Coius  of.  III.  100,  180 

King  of  JudtEa,  mu- 
tilates and  b.^nishes 
Hyrcauns,  III.  320 

~—  Last  of  Asmouean 
Line  beheaded,  at  Anti- 
ocb.  III.  321 

——  son  of  Aristobulus 
II.,  taken  Prisoner  to 
Rome  by  Pompey  :  Es- 
capes, III.  272 

subdues       Itura^ans, 

III.  255 

Antimony  (Puch)  as  a 
Feminine  Ornament, 
III.  188. 

Antiocb,  IV.  305 

Antiochus  Cyzicenns 

helps  Samaria  against 
Hyrcanus,  but  is  de- 
feated, III.  255 

Sidetes  besieges  Je- 
rusalem, III.  254 

Autipater,  Sons  of.  III. 
319 

— —  supreme  in  Judiax  ; 
takes  pai-t  with  Julius 
Caasar  m  Egyptian  war: 
made  Procurator  of 
Jndaja ;  his  Pohcy,  III. 
274 

— —  the  Iditmieau,  begins 
to  acquii-e  power  in 
Judasa,  III.  273 

with  Hyrcanus,  be- 
sieges Jerusalem : 
Forced  by  Scaunis, 
general  of  Pompius,  to 
raise  Siege,  III.  272 

Antipater,  with  Romans, 
forces  Alexander,  son  of 
Ai-istobnlua  II.,  to  sur- 
render, III.  273 

Antiphonal  Singing,  IV. 
219 

Antithesis  in  Poeti-y,  III. 
17 

Ap.ameia  Cibotiis,  City  of 
Phrygia,  I.  33 

Ape,  I.  16 

Apes,  I.  16 

Apocalyptic  Literature 
which  followed  Writings 
of  Daniel,  II.  375 

ApocalyiJtic  Prophecies  of 
Daniel,  II.  .374 

Apoci-ji)ha  and  Old  Testa- 
ment Canon,  IV.  317 


Apociypha,  Books  of,  IV. 

345 
History  of  Term,  IV. 

320 
Apollos,  IV.  52 
Apostacy,  III.  339,  &c. 
:  Apostle  of  Congregation, 
I      IIL  213 

or  Legate  of  Congre- 

'       gation.  III.  212 
Apijcarances     of     Christ 

alter    Resun-ection,    I. 

147 
Ax>ple  of  Sodom,  IV.  312 
Apples.  III.  217,  218 
Approach,  Sloping  up  to 

Brazen  Altar,  III.  121 
Apricot,  III.  218 
Aquamarina  (Beryl),  11.351 
Aqueduct    at   Jei'usalem, 

Remains  of,  IV.  199 
Ar,  IV.  2,53 
Al-abih,  III.  312 
Arabia,  Horses  of,  170 
Ai'abians  in  Palestine,  IV. 

109 
Aram,  lU.  247,  250,  251 
Ai-amasan  (Ai-amaic),  Lan- 

giuage    of    Judgea    and 

Gahlee,  spoken  by  our 

Lord,  in.  194 
Aram-Naharaim,  HI.  251 
Ararat,  I.  35,  232 
Arbela,  Caves  of.  III.  281 
Arch,  Robinson's.  IV.  279 

Wilsons,  IV.  279,  280 

Archelans,   Coins  of.  III. 

175,  176 
. Ethnai'ch,  Coins,  III. 

ISO 
maiTies       Brother's 

Wife,  II.  32 
son    of    Herod    the 

Great,  II.  31 
Avchitectiure,     Chaldean, 

n.  208 
of   Synagogues,  UI. 

184 
Ai-ea,   Hebrew    Measures 

of,  II,  380 
Ai-etas,  helping  Hyi'canus 

II.,  defeats  Aristobultis 

II.,  m.  272 
Aristobulus        appointed 

High  Priest  :  Drowned 

at  Jericho,  III.  322 
and  Antigoniis,  sons 

of  John  Hyrcanus,  be- 
siege and  take  Samaria, 

m.  255 
I.,  Coins  of,  IIL  100, 

180 

Defeated  by  Aretas, 

III.  272 

II.      escapes      from 

Rome,  but  re-captured, 
III.  273 

Herod's  son,  exe- 
cuted, III.  355 

reigned  a  year,  and 

died,  m.  256 

seized  Kingdom    on 

death  of  John  Hyrcanus, 
killed  Mother,  and  im- 
prisoned Brothers,  HI. 
255 

succeeded         Queen 

Alexandra,  displacing 
brother  Hyrcanus,  III. 
272 

Aristobulus  takenPrisoner 
by  Pompey  to  Rome,  IH. 
273 

A]-k  at  Eirjath-jearim,  II. 

in     Synagogue,     H. 

263,  265 

Noah's,  I.  52 

Ar-k  of  the  Covenant,  II. 
lU;  III.  259,  &o. 

Covering  of.  III.  261 

Fulfilment  of  ,to  Chris- 
tians, III.  261 

Historj-  of,  IL  144 

Instructions  for,  I.  80 

its  Wanderings,  I.  80 

Materials  of,  I.  80 

Material.Dimensions, 

Covering,  &c.,  IIL  259 


Ark,  Meaning  of, to  Israel- 
ites, HI.  260 

Purpose  of.  Contents, 

&c..  III.  260 

wantiuiT    in    Second 

I      Temple,  HI.  205 

Ai'menia,  Geography  of,  I. 

94,  234 
Armoiu-,     ifcc,    Assyrian, 

IH.  296 
I  of  God,  HI.  211 ;  rV. 

205 
Arms  for  Temple  Guard, 

III.  97 
Artaserxes     forbids    Re- 
building  of    Jenisalem 

and  of  Temple,  II.  155 
Artificial  Horology. HI. 239 
As,  IH.  222 
Asa,    his    Religious     Re- 

foi-nis,  III.  142 
Asaph,  Author  of  Psalms, 

IH.  323 

Poetry  of,  II.  220 

Ascalon,  IV.  238 
Ascauius  (Ashkeuaz),  III. 

247 
Ashkelon,  IV.  238 
Ashkenaz  (Ascanius),  III. 

247 
Ashtarotb,  HI.  76 

Worship  of,  estab- 
lished by  Jezebel,  III. 
334 

Worship        of,        in 

Canaan,  I.  358 

Asian  Coins,  IH.  180 
Asmonean  Coins,  HI.  lOO 
Dvnasty,  Fortunes  of, 

III."  255,  256 
Line,  Antigonus,  last 

of,  Ijebeadedat  Antiocb, 

IH.  321 

Princes,  Coins,  IH. 

ISO 

Asmoneans,  The  Last  of 
the,  HI.  272       . 

Aspen,  IH.  180 

Asps,  IV.  103 

Ass— Wild  Ass,  I.  199 

Assarion,  HI,  97,  98,  179, 
ISO 

Asshur,  I.  264 

Assistant  Ruler  of  Syna- 
gogue, II.  266 

Assyria,  Astronomically 
accurate  Record  of.  III. 
330 

Decay  of  Power,  IV. 

101 

Description  of  Re- 
gion, II.  282 

Early  History  of,  II, 

331 
Assj-rian  Altru",  1. 141 

Inscriptions  record- 
ing Deluge,  I.  232 

Inscriptions,       see 

Moiunncnts 

Astai-te,  III.  76 

Foiu"  Hundred  Priests 

of.  III.  75 

Astouied,  HI.  54 

Astrology,  HI.  239 

Astronomical  Coinci- 

dences. HI.  348,  349 

Ataroth,  IV.  253 

AthaUah  married  to  Jeho- 
ram.  IV.  HO 

Atonement,  Day  of,  II. 
273,  &c. 

Great  Day  of,  I.  131 

Great  Day  of.  Conse- 
quence of  EiTor  in  D.ay 
itself,  H.  278 

Great  Day  of.  Warn- 
ing and  Fulfilment,  II. 
276,  &c.  See  also  Cai/, 
Gfrrat 

Attendance,  Early,  at 
Sanctuary.  II.  119,  263, 
&c. ;  HI.  212 

A.U.C.,  Rome  Founded, 
Kal.  Maii,  4057,  III.  210 

Augiistus,  Name  of,  con- 
ferred on  Octavius,  HI. 
352 

Anion  (Jordan  Valley  \ 
III.  342 


Aulus    Claudius    and   his  \ 

wife  Pomponia  Graecina, 

III.  246 

Pudeus,  III.  245 

Arrreus  or  Gold  Piece,  IH. 

69,  96,  97,  178,  180 
Authors  of  Books  of  Bible, 

I.  260 
Characteristics  of,  I. 

200,  &o. 
Author      of     Books     of 

Kings,  III.  1 

I  Object  of.  III.  3 

I  Ava(Ivahl,IH.  247 


Baal,  IH.  76 

and  Ashtaroth,  Wor- 
ship of,  in  Canaan,  I. 
358 

Four    Hundred    and 

Fifty  Priests  of,  IH.  76 

Otfering   to,   at    Car- 

mel,  IH.  95 

Priests    of,    slain  at 

Kishon,  HI.  SM 

'laritf    of    Prices    of 

Animals  for  Sacrifice 
(Phcenician),  I.  ;>57 

Temple  of,  at  Kades, 

IV.  75 

Test  of  Godhead  at 

Carmel,  IH.  95 

Worship  established 

by  Ahab,  IH.  75 

Worslup  established 

by  Jezebel,  HI.  334 

SVorship,  Fatal  Blow 

to,  at  Carmel,  HI.  95 

Baalbek  (Heliopohs),  IV. 
304.  306 

Baasha,  his  Succession  to 
Throne,  III.  75 

Babel,  II.  55 

Baboon,  I.  16 

Babylon  and  Rome,  IV, 
259 

Babylon,  Church  at,  ex- 
plained, I.  300 

Dimensions    of,     II. 

177,  &c. 

Doom  of,  I.  220 

Geogi-ax^hy  of,  II.  55, 

87,  177. 

, Plan  of,  according  to 

Herodotus  and  Ctesias, 
11,91 

Pliin  of  Ruins,  II.  90 

Second  Dynasty,  Me- 
dian Kings,  commences, 

III.  240 

Site  and  Remains  of, 

11.55 
Sketch    of    History, 

II.  178,  179 
Babylonia,  Fatherland  of 

Jews,  II.  20:3 
Babylonian     Coins,     III. 

180 

Talent,  HI.  178 

Babylonians     in     Judsa, 

IV.  100 

Intemperance  of,    I. 

221 

Rapacity    of,  I.   222, 

223 

Woe  to  the,  I.  222 

Badger,  I.  91 

Bagdad,  II.  280,  &o. 

Bagdad,  Jewish  Com- 
munity at,  HI.  212 

Ten  Colleges  or  Con- 
gregations of  Jews  at, 

m.  212 

Bagpipe,  II.  229 

Balaam,  I.  231 

• guided  by  Spirit,  and 

his  Ass  under  same  in- 
fluences, n.  II 

Baleu,  I.  243 

Banias,  HI.  59 

Cavern       at,      from 

which    Jordan    issues, 

III.  66 

Fountain  of,  IH.  279 


Baptism  of  Christ,  II.  38 
Baptism  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, II.  38,  &c. 

of  Proselyte?,  H.  .58 

with  which  our  Lord. 

was  to  be  Baptised,  HI. 
278 
Barabbas,    Preference    of 
Multitude      for,         ex- 
plained, H.  8t 
Baiak,  II.  14 
Barben-y,  I.  65 
Barclay's    Gateway,    IV. 

280 
Barley,  IV.  374 

Value  of.  III.  222 

Barleycorn,  II.  278—80 
Barada,  River,  IV.  303 
Baruch,    Jeremiah's    Ser- 
vant,    Disappointment, 
and  Fidelity,  H.  98 
writes  God's  Denun- 
ciation of  the  Land  in 
Rolls,  H.  76 
Bashan,  Cities  of,  I,  374 

Geography   jf,    IV- 

247 

Bas-reliefs.       See  JHonn- 

inenis. 
Bat,  I.  138 

Bataniea.  IV.  247,  248 
Bath  (Measure),  H.  381 ; 

HI.  10,  H,  12 
Bathsheba,  IV.  289 
Batlanhn,  or  Men  ,*f  Lei- 
sure, HI.  212 
Bay  Trees,  IV.  344, 
BdelUum,  I.  244 
Bean,  IV.  194, 195 
Bear,  I.  90 
Bearded  Vultui-es,  IL  24(r 

(I(im7ii(!i-.(iier),  II.  294. 

Beast,  Number  of  the,  IV. 

300 
of  Prey,  I.  22,   23,  57, 

68,  88,  89,  90,92;  IV,  5t 
Bedawiu  of  Sinai,  IV.  153 
Bee,  IV.  294,  313 
-P-oes,  IV.  350 
Beer-sheba,  1. 114 
Origin    of    name.    I. 

63 
Beetles,  IV.  292 
Beggars,  I.  237 
Behemoth,  I.  251 
Beirut,  IV.  234 
Beka,  III.  97,  ISO 
Bel  and  the  Dragon,  IV. 

347,  348 
Belilk,  HI.  250 
Bells,  H.  312 
Benevolence  and  Charity^ 

Deeds  of,  I.  237,  251 
Benhadad  II.   Conquered 

by  Ahab,  HI.  336,  337 
Beniamin  and  Joseph,  I. 

3*8 
Beroea,  IV.  306 
Beruice,  sister  of  Herod 

Agrippa  IL,  IL  147,  &c. 
Berothai,  HI.  251 
Beryl,  II.  351 
Bestead,  IH.  54 
Betab,  III.  254 
Beth-Adina,  III.  248 
Bethel,  IV.  122 

and     Dan,     Gulden 

Calves  at,  HI.  75 

Events  which  hap- 
pened at,  IV.  138 

Jacob's  Vision  at,  I. 

213 

Bethel,  School  of  Prophets 
at,  IIL  76 

. — -  The  Nameless  Pro- 
phet of.  Idolatry  at,  IV. 
13S,  139 

Bethesda,  Pool  of,  IV. 
282 

Bethlehem,  Character  of. 
as  a  Village,  IV.  224 

ChUdren    slain     by 

Herod,  IH.  368,  369 

Chi-ist's   Birthplace, 

1.240 

Geographical  Posi- 
tion, IV.  198 

Jesus  Christ  bom  at, 

III.  368 
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Bethsaida,  III.  170 
Beth-shemesh,    IV.     202, 

367 
Betrothal    aud  Mairiage, 

Interval    between,    IV. 

2C9 
Bctser  (Gold),  HI.  189 
Between   tlie    Books,   II. 

203, 305, 233,  231 ;  III.  83, 

25i,  372,  319.  352,  308 
Bewi-.iy,  III.  55 
Bezaleel     aud      Aholiab, 

Source   of   their    Skill, 

II.  U 

Bible,  Lloyd's,  1701 ;  Cam- 
bridge, 1763 ;  Oxford, 
1769,  IV.  373 

Almanack,   IV.  180— 

183 

aud  Testament  (Gen- 
evan),Relation  between, 
IV.  328. 

Anglo-Saxon  Version 

of,  I.  « 

Animals,  III.    7,    71, 

88,  134,  301,  303,  312,  327  ; 
rV.  7,  54,  102,  145,166, 
216,  292,  313,  349 

Authorised    Version 

of  the,  under  James  I., 
IV.  375 

Biographies.        See 

Ahraliam,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Joseph,  Moses  &c.;  II.  1, 
17, 148,  165, 187,  226, 342  ; 

III.  32,  62,  74,  93,  125, 
154,  304,333;  IV.  97, 139, 
223,  314 

Bishop's,  IV.  336,  &c. 

Characterof,  Epitome 

of  God's  Truths,  I.  191 

Chronology,  III.  362 

—364 

Coincidences,  I.    36, 

97,  145,  193,  393,  325; 
III.  19,210;  IV.  49 

Coins,  &c..  III.  212 

Contrasts,  IV.  161 

Different      Readings 

in  various  Works,  IV. 

266 
Discrepancies  in,  how 

Reconcilable,  I.  261 

Diseases  of,  IV.  76, 

174,  375 

Eastern  Geography,I. 

93, 103, 151,  232,  263,  359; 
II.  65,  87,  177,  211,  280, 
330 ;  III.  247,  &c. 

English,  History  of, 

I.  13,  43,  68,  81,  257  ;  11. 
19, 123,  360, 300, 306 ;  III. 
263;  IV.  65,  83,262,326, 
336,  361,  375 

Ethnology,    I.    337, 

356,  373  ;  n.  306,  236. 
303  ;  III.  197,  333 ;  IV. 
108,  143 

Genevan,  IV.  326,  &c. 

G«ograx)hy,  II.  55,  87, 

177,  211,  280,  330;  HI. 
22,  56,  103,  168,  183,  347, 
279,  342,  368  ;  IV.  23,  38, 
71,  87,  118,  136,  150,  183, 
196,  230,  347,  276,  303, 
363 

Great,    The,    Copies 

of,  where  existing,  IV. 
267;  of  1639,  IV.  262, 
&c.  ;  Reduced  Fac- 
similes of  Title-pages, 
rV.  363,  265 

Illustrations     from 

Coins,  Medals,  and  In- 
scriptions, I.  29,  46,  69, 
153,  237,  251  ;  II.  85,  155, 
19(1,  317 ;  UI.  343 

Bible,  Illustratious  from 
Eastern  Manners  and 
Customs,  I.  29,  46,  59, 
163,  237,  251 

Inspiration,    I.    190, 

305.  360,  333 

Kuown  by  Transla- 
tion, 1.  .-OJ 

Maimers  and  Cus- 
toms, III.  312 

Measures,    Weights, 

aud  Coins,  II.  278,  330  ; 


III.  10 ;  in.  66,  96,  175, 

222,   238,   330,  347,   361; 

IV.  27.  180 

Bible  Metals,  III.  188 

Minerals,  II.  347 ;  ni. 

188,  295 ;  IV.  13 
Modes  of  Reckoning, 

111.  331 

Music,  I.  17,  70,  183, 

215,  296  ;  IL  6,  70,  183, 
229,  310  ;   III.  374 

Musical  Instruments 

of,  I.  19 

NaiTatives    of    the, 

Fragmentary,  I.  261 

Natural    History,  I. 

14 

Other  Versions  of,  I. 

42-46 
Perfumes,  I.  241,  338, 

374 ;  II.  151,  153 
Plauts,  I.  6, 30,  65, 118, 

335 ;  II.  40-43,  1U6,    107, 

173,  &o.,  326,    327;    III. 

215;    IV.  131,    193,  345, 

310,  343,  356,  373 
Poetry,    I.    209,    386, 

363  ;  II.  68,  77,  159,  219, 

269,  339  ;  III.  16,  48,  80, 

112,  181,  219,  286,  356, 
379  ;  IV.  4 

■  Printed   under    Ed- 
ward VI.,  IV.  326 
Psychology,    I.    289 ; 

II.  10,  126, 162, 191 ;  III. 
171 

Relation      between 

Authorised  Version  and 
Earlier  Translations, 
IV.  377 

Relation    of   Psalms 

to.  III.  316 

Revision  of  Autho- 
rised Version,  IV.  382, 
383 

Translators  of,  I.  12, 

260 

Translators    of   the 

Authorised       Version  ; 

I      their  duties  and  jtlan  of 

!       the  work,  IV.  376 

Two  Passages  quoted 

from  the  several  princi- 
pal Versions,  IV.  378, 
379 

I  Versions  and  Editions 

;      of,  I.  -258,  &c. 

I  The  word,  IV.  320 

! •  Words.  III.  53,   100, 

224,  383;  IV.  68,  111,  127, 
148,308 

Division  II.,  IV.  271 

Biblical  Imagery,  Source 
of.  III.  286 

Poetry,  Outlines  of 

History  of,  II.  58,  77, 
159,  219 

Psychology,  I.  389 

Bildad,  IV.  20,  &c.,  62 
Binding  and  Loosing,  III. 

80 
Biographies,  11.  1,  17,  149, 
165,  187,  236,  342 

of  Bible,  seeAhfaham, 

Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Mo- 
ses, &c.;   III.   32,  62,   74, 
93,125,154.304,333;  IV. 
97,  139,  323,  287,  314 
Bird-headed  Idols,  II.  139 
Birds,  II.  24i  ;  iii.  7 
Birds    of   the    Bible,   II. 
244,   247,  294,    iU,   360, 
362 

of  Prey,  II.  247,  29t, 

344,  360  ;  iv.  8 

of    Prey,   Nocturnal, 

n.  344,  360 

Perching,  II.  360,  &c. 

Birs-Nimroud,  II.  56 
Birth  of  Hebrew  Children, 

I.  39 
Bishop,  Qualifications  for, 

III.  313 

Bishops'  Bible,  IV.  336 
compared  with  Cran- 

mer's,  IV.  338 
Distribution  of  Books 

of  Bible  among  Revisers, 

IV.  337 


Bible,  MarginalSotes,  IV. 

339 
Bison,  II.  25. 
Bissextiles,    Cycles,    III. 

240 
Bittern,  III.  232,  233,  313 
Bitumen,  IV.  IS 
Blasphemy     against     the 

Holy    Ghost,    n.    383, 

&c. 
Blende  (Sulphide  of  Zinc), 

III.  191 
"  Blessed  be  the  God  and 

Father    of     our     Lord 

Jesus   Christ"   (Eph.  i. 

3)  explained,  IV.  11 
Blessings  and  Curses  at 

Gerizini  and  Ebal,   II. 

187 
Blessings  on  Gerizim,  IV. 

123 
Blood  in  Sacrifices,  Mean- 
ing of,  I.  131 
of    Christ    Cleansing 

from  Sin,  I.  333 

Plague  of,  I.  78 

Bloody  Sacrifices,  I.  130 
Boanerges,  IV.  146, 16i 
Boar-,  WUd,  I.  280 
Boaz,  Son  of  Rahah,  HI. 

268 
Boils  and  Blains,  Plague 

of,  I.  78 
Bonds,  Paul's.  III.  210 
Bones,  Ezekiel's  Vision  of, 

II.  198 

Book  of  Common  Pniyer 

of     Edward     VI.,     IV. 

336 
of  Common    Pr.ayer, 

Revisiou  of,  IV.  382 

of  Esther,  IV.  254 

of  Law,  its  Character 

always  Sacred,  IV.  318 

of  Proverbs,  IV.  213 

of  the    Covenant,    I. 

158 
Books,  Between  the,   II. 

203,  206,  333,   23t;    lU. 

82,  264 

of  Apocrypha,  IV.  345 

of    New    Testament, 

III.  114,  193,  365,    301  ; 

IV.  79,  113,  133,  129,  133, 
146,  157,  159,  163,  203, 
241,  -259,  298,  301,  333, 
383 

of  Old  Testament,  I. 

1.  49,  76,  139,  338,  373, 
368;  II.  161, 230,  245,  209, 
301;  III.  1,  30,  46,  66, 
89,  108,  115,  137,1161,  201, 
257;  IV.  94,  106,  317, 
313,  228,  1254,  296,  373, 
.310,  253,  368 

Books  of  the  Bible,  Poeti- 
cal, I.  210,  211 

Sacred,        Gradual 

Growth  of  Canon  of, 
rV.  318 

Borage,  IV.  312 
BosweUia,  I,  333,  374,  &c. 
Botanic       Exijlorers      of 

Palestine,  I.  7 
Bottles      of       Goat-Skin, 

Christ  on  New  Wines, 
•    &c.,  II.  102 
Wines,  Old  and  New, 

11.285 
Bow  drawn    at   Venture, 

III.  338 

in  the  Cloud,  III.  342 

Box  for  Phylacteries,   I. 

60 
Box  Tliom  IV.  312 

Tree,  IV.  344 

Bramble,  IV.  312 

Bran,  III.  191 

Branch  (of  our  Lord),  I. 

87,  88 
Brass,  Altar  of,  IIL   120, 

121 
Bravery,  III.  55 
Brav,  III.  55 
Brazen  Altar,  IIL  120 

Altiu",  Fulfilment  of, 

III.  131 

Seri)ent   broken    by 

Hezekiah,  IV.  99 


Brazen  Serpent,  Worship 

of.  III.  4 
Breast-plate      of      Hi^^h 

Priest,  Stones  of,  II.  349 
Briar,  IV.  245,  373 
Brickmaking,  IV.  14 

in  Egypt,  I.  105 

Brigandmes,  III.  100 
Brimstone,  IV.  18 
Bronze,  III.  191 
used  for  Ai'ms, Vessels 

of    Temple,      Domestic 

Vessels,  Fetters,  Orna- 
ments, III.  193 
Brook    Cherith,    Elijah's 

Retreat,  III.  93 
Broom,  Butcher's,  IV.  373 

Spanish,  IV.  194 

Brother,    Duty    of    to    a 

Childless    Widow,    III. 

258 
Bnut,  TII.  101 
Bryony,  Wild,  IV.  246 
Buckthorn,  IV.  193,  344 
Bidrush,  IV.  374 
Bull,  Cow,  Calf,    &e.,    I. 

379,  &o. 
Heifer,  CaU,  I.  366, 

&c. 
-—  Winged,  I.  341,  &c. 
Bullock  oHered  on  Great 

Day  of  Atonement,  II. 

275 
Buusen     discredits      the 

History  of  Elijah,  IIL 

74 
Burial  among  Jews,  Spices 

used  at,  I.  330 

Customs  at,  IV.  331 

Burnt  Offerings,  I.  130 
Bush,  Moses  at.  III.  103 
But  (in  special  sense).  III. 

101 
Butcher's  Broom,  IV.  373 
Buteiha,  III.  286 
By  (in  special  sense).  III. 

101 


Cab,  Cabi  (Measure  of 
Law),  11.381 

Cabus  (Measure),  III.  12 

Cadmia,  III.  191 

Ctesar,  Julius,  Assassi- 
nated, III.  319 

Octavius,  u.amed  Au- 
gustus, III.  852 

Csesai-ea,  IV.  237 

Ccesarea  Philippi,  III.  59 

— —  Population  in  time  of 
our  Lord,  IV.  143 

Cain  slays  Abel,  I.  51 

Calamine  (Carbonate  of 
Zinc),  III.  191 

Calamus,  I.  344 

Sweet,  IV.  373 

Caleb  aud  Joshua,  of  spies, 
faithful,  II.  5 

as  spy,  I.  177 

Hebron     allottetl    to 

him,  II.  288 

his   connection  with 

Ti-ibe  of  Judah,  I.  76 

Calendar,  Construction  of 
prohibited  to  Jews,  III. 
338 

. Forbidden  to    Jews, 

III.  339 

Repressed    by    Pope 

Gregory  III.  331 

Substitute  for  in  divi- 
sion of  year.  III.  339 

Calf,  I.  366,  &c. 

Object    of    worship, 

III.  75 

Calf.headed  Idols,  II.  139 

Calippic  Period,  III.  340 

as  Lunar  Cycle,  III. 

340 

Calneh,  I.  366 

Cabieh  (Canneh),  III.  247 

Calves,  Golden,  III.  190 

Camel,  Dromedary,  I.  315, 
364 

Go  throusrli  the  Eye 

of  Needle,  L  365 


Camel,  Swallow,  and 
Strain  at  Gnat,  I.  360 

Camphire,  Camxihor,  IV. 
346 

Caua  of  Gahlee,  supposed. 
Locahty  of,  IV.  76 

Canaan.     See  Hohi  Land 

Character  of  Inhabit- 
ants in  Abraham's  Time, 
1.62 

Couqirest  of,  by- 
Joshua,  II.  17,  »S:c. 

Famine  in,  I.  '278 

Geological  Charac- 
teristics, III.  398 

Geography  of.  III.  168, 

183 
Inhabitants  at  Time 

of  Exodus,  I.  338 
Nations     of,    driven 

out,  IIL  197 
Possession  of,  by  Is- 
rael  only    gradual,    11. 

188 
Report  of,  by  Spies, 

I.  230 
Canaanites,  I.  339 
Civil  Institutions  aud 

Goverament,  I.  358 
- —  Pedantry  among,    I. 

358,  &c 
Israel's    Wars   with, 

III.  198 
Intermarriasre   of   Is- 

raeUtes  with.  III.  199 

Rehgion  of,  I.  358 

Candlestick,  Golden,  III. 

148 
Golden,and  itsLights, 

III.  309 
Golden,    Emblemati- 
cal, III.  151 
Golden,    fulfilled    in 

Christ  and  His  Church, 

III.  151 

Cane,  Sweet,  I.  244;  FV. 
372 

(Measiire),  II.  278— 

283 

Caiikenvonn,  IV.  292,  294 

Cauna  (Measure),  II.  278 
—•2S0 

Cauneli      (Calneh),      III. 

.    247 

Canon  of  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine closely  correspond- 
ing with  our  Bible,  IV. 
319 

of  Old  Testament  and 

Apocrypha,  IV,  317 

Canticles,  IV.  321 

and  Proverbs  com- 
pared, IV.  358 

Answer   to  Kenan's 

-Arguments  on,  IV.  324 

Authorship,  IV.  321, 

&c.,  355 

Commentaries      on, 

IV.  356 

Conception  of  Christ 

in,  IV.  354 
Imagery  of  Book,  IV, 

353,  354 

Various  Interpreta- 
tions of,  IV.  :354 

Uses  in  Reading  ;  its 

Doctrines  ;  Parallel 
Imagery  in  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  IV.  356 

Wrong  Interpreta- 
tions of ;  Charm  of  the 
Book  for  Devout  Per- 
sons, IV.  325 

Capacity,     Measures     of, 

III.  10 
Caper  (Plant),  I.  225 
Capernaum,  III.  170 
as  the  Scene  of  many 

of  our  Lord's  Deeds  and 

Miracles,  III.  184 
Authorities  for  iden- 
tification      with      Tell 

Hum,  in.  186 
Kuined    Synagogue 

at,   built  by  Centuricn, 

III.  183—185 
Plan    of    Synagogue, 

III.  18t 
Reasons  for  identify- 
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ing  with  Tell  Hum,  III. 
186 

Capernaum,  Tomlis  aud 
Buildings  at.  III.  185 

Capliarnaum,  Formation 
of,  III.  279 

Capporeth,  III.  261 

Captivity,  Poetry  of  the 
Return  from,  II.  221 

— —  Strautie  Marriages  of 
Hebrews  during.  III.  90 

Time  of,  iv:  108 

Captivities  luider  Sidou- 
ians,  Syrians,  Philis- 
tines, &c.,  IV.  108 

Carat,  lU.  97.  22i 

Carbonate  of  Zinc,  III.  191 

Carbuncles,  II.  352 

Carcases  and  Eagles  ex- 
plained, III.  133 

Carchemish,  III.  247 

Carmel,  Mount,  IV.  236 

described,  IV.  119 

EUjah  at,  III.  76,  94, 

95 

Test  of  Godhead  at, 

m.  334 

Carpet— Weeds,  II.  107 

Carrhse,  III.  250 

Can'iage — Can-iages,  III. 
224 

Casiphia,  III.  247 

Cassia,  I.  245  ;  IV.  344 

Cassius.  Pro-consul  of 
Syria,  laid  Judaja  uuder 
Tribute,  III.  319 

Castor-oil  Plant,  IV.  S4i 

Cat,  I.  26 

CaterijUla',  IV.  292,  293 

•Catholic  Epistles,  Difficult 
Passages  explained,  I. 
31,  53.  66,  100,  117,  171, 
181,  287,  300,  323,  382 

Cattle,  Domestic,  I.  366, 
379,  &o. 

Domestic  and  Wild,  I. 
366,  &c. 

Plague  (of  Egypt),  I. 

78 

Wild,  II.  24 

Cave  of  Machpelah,  IV. 
199 

Cavern  at  Banaias,  III.  56 

of  Palestine,  IV.  16 

Caves  of  Arbela,  III.  281 

Cedar,  IV.  358,  359 

of  Lebanon,  IV.  358 

Celsius,  Olaf,  ou  Scrip- 
ture Plants,  I.  7 

Cembalo,  I.  219 

Census,  III.  180 

Centurion's  Synagogue  in 
ruins  at  Capernaum,  III. 
183—185 

Cerastes,  IV.  103,  &c. 

Chabora,  III.  250 

Chaboras,  III.  250 

Choeuix  fMeasure),  III.  11 

Chain  of  Sacred  Reckon- 
ing, III.  351 

Pauls,  III.  210 

Chalach  (Halah),  III.  250 

ChalanBC,  I.  206 

Chalcedony,  II.  352 

Chalcitis,  III.  250 

Chaldea,  Fatherland  of 
the  Jews,  II.  206 

Aspect  of  Country,  II. 

208 

—  Interior,  Keligiou  of, 
II.  209 

Chaldean  Architecture, 
II.  208 

—  Collectiou  in  British 
Museum,  11.  209 

Great  Year,  III.  240 

>^^  Notation,    Influence 

of,    ou    later    Metrical 

Systems,  III.  223 

Scale  of  Time,  III.  2.38 

Chaldeans,  Eaj'ly  History 

obscure,  II.  208 

Woe  to  the.  I.  222 

Chalol  (Pipes),  II.  6 
Chalka,  III.  179 
Chambering,  III.  225 
Chameleon,  IV.  59 
Chamois,  II.  106 
Chapiter,  III.2i5 


Cliapman,  III.  225 
Charchemish,  III.  247 
Charcoal,  Principal  Traffic 

of    Peninsula  of    Sinai, 

I.  228 
Charger  (Dish),  III.  225 
(Horse),    Value    of, 

III.  224 

Chariot,  War,  Coat  of,  III. 

97 
Chiiriots,  Four,  Vision  of, 

in  Zechariah's  Proi>hecy, 

IV.  369. 

Charity  and  Benevolence, 

Deeds  of,  I.  237,  251 
Charman    (Chilmad),    III. 

248 
Cliarmande.  III.  248 
Charon,  III.  250 
Charran,  HI.  248,  250 
Chii-iilz  (Goldl,  III.  189 
CLaehmal,  III.  192 
Chazan,  equivalent  to  Sex- 
ton, Beadle,  and  Ai^piri- 

tor,  III.  213 
equivalent  to    Iman 

of  Mosque,  III.  214 
of    Synagogue :     his 

Duties,       Qualification, 

&c..  III.  213 
Chebar  (River),  Ezekiel's 

Dwelling-place,  II.   196, 

280 
(River),     (Chabour), 

III.  247 
(River),      Scene      of 

Ezekiel's  Vision,  II.  195 
Chedorlaomer  (Name),  I. 

68 
Chelonia,  IV.  54,  &o. 
Cherith  (Brook),  Elijah's 

Retreat,  III.  93 
(Brookl ;  its  Position, 

III.  346 
Cherub,  Form  of,  I.  295 

Ox*igin  of  Word,  I.  346 

Cherubim  and  Seraphim, 

I.  294,  344 

Form  of.  III.  291 

Fulfilment  for  Chris- 
tians, III.  294 
Human  Element  pre- 
dominant in,  III.  291 

Meaning    for   Israel, 

III.  292 

of  Ezekiel,  III.  291 

of    Ezekiel's  Vision, 

II.  195 

of    Mercy-seat,    III. 

290 

. on   Mercy-seat,    III. 

261 

Swiftuess  of,  III.  291 

Chewing  the  Cud,  Test  of 
Cleanliness  in  Animals, 
II.  202 

Chichester,  Inscription 
found  at,  A.D.  1723,  con- 
nected with  New  Testa- 
ment, III.  244—245 

Chickens,  III.  134 

Chief  Ruler  of  Synagogue, 

II.  264,  &c. 

Cheke,  Sir-  John,  his 
Translation  of  St. 
Matthew,  IV.  326 

Child  of  Twelve  XH-esented 
to  the  Lord,  I.  48 

weaned,  I.  46 

Childless  Widow,  Claim 
on  husband's  brother  or 
kinsman,  III.  258 

Children  of  Disobedience, 
Spirit  working  in,  IV. 
116,  &c. 

Hebrew,  Birth,  Edu- 
cation, Schools,  I.  29 

Chilmad  (Charman),  HI. 
248 

China,  Astronomically  Ac- 
curate Records  of.  III. 
330 

first  Cycle  of  60  years, 

III.  240 

first  Historic   Cycle, 

III.  240 
Chinuereth,  III.  283 
Choa  (measure),  III.  10 
Choral  Services  of  Temple 


ordered  by  David,  III. 

140 
Chorazin,  III.  170 
other  Buildings    at, 

III.  187 

Ruined  Synagogue 

at.  III.  187 

Christ,  see  Jesus. 

and  St.  Prter  aud  St. 

John  in  the  Sanhedrim, 

IL  250 
Inheritance    in,    IV. 

62 
Christ's  Example.  II.  210 
Christian  Era,  A.D.  1,  III. 

240 
Different        Calcula* 

tions  as  to  place  in  age 

of  World,  III.  30 
Chrouieles,       Authorship 

discussed.  III.  138 

Books  of.  III.  137 

divisible    into     Four 

Main  Portions,  III.  140 
Ezra,  Author  of,  III. 

138,  139 
Ezra's  object  in  wl*it- 

ing.  III.  139 
Genealogies  in,    III. 

140 
Genealogy  of  Descen- 
dants of    David,   Valu- 
able, III.  140 
Objects    of    Writer, 

III.  142 

of    Da\'id,    Book  of, 

IIL  1 

of  Israel,  III.  2 

of    Kings   of    Israel, 

Book  of.  III.  I,  74 

of  Kings   of    Judah, 

Book  of,  III.  1,  2,  74 

State  of  Jewish  Na- 
tion when  wi'itten.  III. 
139 

Valualile  as  Supple- 
ment to  Kings,  III.  141 

Chi-onological  Table  of 
Paul's  Epistles,  III.  269 

Chronology,  III.  238 

Jewish,  III.  330,  &c. 

Jewish, Light  on, from 

Epitai^hs  in  Crimea,  III. 
331 

of  Acts  of  Apostles, 

IV.  27 

of    Bible,     III.    362, 

364 

of  Book  of  Exodus,  I. 

76 

of    Books  of    Kings, 

III.  5 

Scaliger's  System  of, 

III.  331 
Chronometry,  III.  238 
Chronotasis,  III.  238 
Chrysolite,  II.  351 
Chui-ch,  IV.  271 
at  Babylon  exhorted, 

I.  300 
Early  Community  of 

Goods,  III.  267 
Early, State  of  Society 

in.  III  267 

Founded    ou    Rock, 

III.  78 

in  Rome,  IV.  113 

of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 

IV.  284 
Clear,  III.  97 

(Gold),  III.  97 

Cinnamon,  I.  245  ;  IV.  344 
Circumcision,  I.  30 

Renewed,  after  forty 

years'  wandering,  II,  ly 

The  True,  III.  21 

Cithara,  I.  296 

Cities  of  Plain,  site  of,  III. 

359 
Citole,  I.  218 
Citron,  III  217 
Claudia,  IV.  384 
Wife  of  Pudens,  UI. 

245 
Clavicytherium,  I.  218 
Clavichord,  I.  218 
Clay,  IV.  14 
Cleansing    by   Christ,  II, 

40 


Clement,  fellow. traveller 
with  St.  Paul,  I.  160 

Clepsydra  sent  to  Charle- 
magne aud  Haroun  al 
Raschid,  111.238 

Clerus,  and  words  derived 
fi-om  it,  I.  207 

Climate,  influence  on 
Poetry,  III.  382 

of  Palestine,  III.  382 

Climax,  III.  251 

Clout— Clouted.  III.  226 

Cloth,  Linen,  II.  329 

Cobra,  Egyptian,  IV.  103, 
104 

Cock,  in  connection  with 
St.  Peter's  Denial,  III. 
134 

Cock-crow,  marks  Divi- 
sion of  Night,  III.  2:58 

Cock-crowing,  indicating 
definite  Portion  of  Time, 
III.  134 

Cockatrice,  IV.  105 

Cockle  (noisome  weed), 
rv.  372. 

Codex  Siuaiticus,  wants 
but  twelve  verses  of 
Mark's  Gospel,  III.  196 

Cohen,  I.  30 

(Priest,    Descendant 

of  Aaron),  I.  61 

Coinage,  Tables  of.  III. 
180. 

Coincidences,  Astrono- 
mical, III.  348.  3W 

Coincidences  of  Scripture, 
I.  26,  97,  145,  193,  292, 
3'25 ;  m.  19,  210  ;  rv.  49 

Coincident  Modes  of 
reckoning  Time  among 
Jews,  III.  347,  &c. 

Coins.  III.  10,  176,  222,  238 

Cyprian,  of  time    of 

Claudius,  Inscriptions 
on.  III.  213 

illustrating      Scrip- 

tm-e,  HI.  242 

Measures,     and 

Weights,  IV.  180 

Medals,  and  Inscrip- 
tions. II.  85,  155,  190,  217 

Medals,  and  Inscrip- 
tions illustrating  New 
Testament,  III.  242 

Coin  of  Ai>ameia  repre- 
senting Deluge,  I.  34 

Coins  of  Bible,  III.  69, 
97,  330,  347,  361  ;  IV. 
27 

Samaritan,  1. 157 

Weights,  aud  Mea- 
sures of  Bible,  II,  278, 
380 

Colleges,  Ten,  of  Jews  at 

Bagdad,  III.  212 
Colocynth,  IV.  246 
Colossians,    Authenticity 

of  Epistle  to,  IV.  159 

Characteristic  Con- 
tents of  Ei>istle,  IV. 
157,  158 

Epistle  to.  III.  210; 

IV.  157 

Warnings  of  Epistle 

to,  a,gainst  False  Teach- 
ing, IV.  160 

Colouring,  Local,  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  II,  271, 
376  ;  III.  19,  210  ;  IV.  49 

Columns,  Form  of  Two 
Corner  Columns  at 
north  end  of  all  Syna- 
gogues, in.  184 

Coming   of  the  Lord   (in 
1      Malachi),  III.  109,  115 

Commandment,     Fourth, 
a  Witness,  III.  15 
1  Commandments,  Ten, 

given,  I.  SO. 

King  Alfred's  Version 

of,  I.  14 

Cemmemorative  Piles,  IV. 
15 

Commerce  of  Israel  with 
other  Countries,  III. 
237 

Common  Pr.ayir,  Book  of, 
Revision  of,  IV.  382 


Commiuiity  of  Goods  in 

Early  Church,  I,  147 
Extent  of,  how  arose, 

how  long  lost,  &c.,  Ill, 

267 
not  Compulsory,  HI, 

267 

Its  Object,  HI.  267 

Complex    Parallehsm    in 

Structxire  of  Verses  in 

Poetry  of  Bible,  III.  48 
Conder,  Lieut,,  R.E.,  Sur- 
vey of   Jordan   Valley, 

III.  34i 
Coney,  II.  201 
Confession  of  Sin,  IV.  220 
Congregation,   Legate   or 

Apostle  of.  III,  212,  213 

Tabernacle  of.  III.  44 

Congregations,     Ten,     of 

Jews  at  Bagdad,  III.212 
Conscience,  God  revealed 

in,  I.  334 
Contrasts  of  ScriptlU'C,  II. 

257  i  IV.  161 
Convolvulus,  IV.  312 
Copjier,     Brass,     Bronze, 

Tin,  III.  191 
;  Copper  Vessels,  III.  191 
Cor  (Measure),  III.  11 
Coracinus  (Fish),  III.  279 
Coral,  IV.  353 
Corban,  I.  155;  IIL  98 
Coriander,  IV,  310 
Corinth,    Deserii)tion  of, 

II.  376 

Its  Games,  IL  377 

. State  of  Church,  IV. 

30 
Second     Epistle     to 

Thessalonians      written 

from,  III.  338 
Corinthians,  First  Epistle, 

rv,  29 
Second   Epistle,   IV. 

46 

Paul's    Epistles   to, 

II.  376,  *o. 
Corinthians,  Special  Cha- 
racter of    their  Scepti- 
cism, II,  379 

Cormorant,  III  312  ;  IV,  8 
Corn,  Value  of.III.  222.&C. 
Corner-stones,    Quotation 

explained.  III,  326 
Corus  (Measm-e),  III.  12 

of  Land,  III.  222 

Cossaei,  III,  248 
Costigan,  his  Attempt  to 

Exl>lore  the  Jordan,  III. 

343 
Cotes,  III.  383 
Cotton,  IL  328 
Cotyle  (Measure),  III.  10 
Countries  for  Gold,  Havi- 

lah,  ni.  189 
Ophir,  III.  189 

Parvaim,  III.  189 

Raamah,  III    189 

Uphaz,  III.  189 

Coui'se  of  Jordan,  III.  57 

of  this  World  ex- 
plained, IV.  116,  &c. 

Courses  of  Priests  in  Tem- 

{ile    Worsliip    arranged 
)y  David,  III  140 
of    the  Priests,  The, 

III,  241 

Court  of  Tabernacle,  III. 
40 

Covenant.    See  Ark. 

Ark    of,    II.  144;  III. 

259    &c  * 

Book  of  the.  I.  158 

New,  III,  342 

Covenant  between  God 
and  Isi"aelite3,  Ratifica- 
tion of,  I.  159 

Covenant  between  Israel- 
ites and  their  God  at 
Sinai,  I.  80 

Covenant  between  Jacob 
and  Laban,  I,  254 

Coverdale,  Bishop,  his 
work  for  the  Bible  in 
Paris,  IV.  262 

Characteristics  of  his 

Translation  of  Bible,  IV. 
66,  Ac. 


INDEX  OP  SUBJECTS. 


■Coverdale,  Miles,  Bisliop 
of  Exeter,  Work  ou  the 
Bible.Copiesof  his  First 
Edition  existiug,  IV.  68 

his    Couimunicatiou 

wuh   Sir  T.  More,  lU. 
263 

his    Ti-auslatiou     of 

Bible.  rV.  65 

■         his  Version  of  Bible 
compared  witliTyudale's  i 
axd  others,  IV.  65,  &c. 

made  Rector   of    St.   ] 

Maguus  Martyr,  Loudou  f 
Bridge.auddied,  III.365 

Notice  of,  III.  363 

Trauslatiou  of  Bible, 

11.65 

wi-ites      to     Thomas 

CromweU,  III.  263 

Bishop    of    Exeter, 

and  deprived,  III.  264 

Bible,    Second    and 

Thii-d  Editions,  III.  26i 

Prologue    to    Bible, 

III.  265 

— —  translates  Bible,  III. 
263,  264 

Coverings  of  Tabernacle, 
I.  80 

Crane,  III.  232 

Cranmer,  Archbishop, 
Burned,  IV.  326 

First  Public  Employ- 
ment, III.  26 1 

made  Ai'chbishop  of 

Canterbury,  III.  26i 

— —    Preface     to     Great 

Bible,  IV.  261 
Craumer's  Bible,  IV.  336 
'CrassuB.  SeeMarciisCrassus 
Creation,  I.  49,  &c. 
Oretans,    theii*    Character 

as  given  by  Epimenides, 

IV.  261 

Crete,  State  of  Chiu'ch  in 
time  of  Titus,  IV.  260 

Crocodile,  IV.  54,  &c. 

Crocus,  IV.  373 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  and 
Miles  Coverdale,  theii" 
Intercoiu'se,  III.  263 

executed,  IIL  264 

his  Work  in  connec- 
tion with  translation  of 
Bible,  and  his  Death, IV. 
262,  263 

Crow,  Hooded,  II.  360,  364 

Crowing  of  Cock,  indicat- 
ing defiuito  portion  of 
Time,  III.  134 

mark     division     of 

Night.  III.  238 

Crown  of  Thorns,  IV.  193 

Crucifei"5   (Bible  Plants), 

I.  118 

Crucifixion,  certain  data 
from  wliich  others  can 
be  reckoned,  IV.  27 

Cruse,  III.  :J83 

Cubit.  II.  278,  280 

Cuckoo,  II.  363 

Cuciunber,  Bitter  ( Colo- 
cynth),  IV.  246 

Squirting,  IV.  246 

Cud,  Chewing,  a  Test  of 
Cleanliness  iu  Animals, 

II.  202 
Cumber,  III.  .383 
Cmnbrauce,  III.  383 
Cumin,  IV.  310 
CuneifoiTu     Epitaphs     iu 

their   Light   on   Jewish 

Chronology,  III.  331 
— —      Inscriptions      not 

thoroughly      mastered, 

n.  2i:i8 
Cup,  New  Testament,  &c., 

III.  341 

Curfew,  III.  239 

Cun-eucy,  Jewish,  at  dif- 
ferent Periods,  III.  180 

Cui-ses  ou  Disobedience  of 

Israel,  II.  142 

on  Ebal,  IV.  122 

Cursings  and  Blessings  at 

Ebal  aud  Gerizim,n.l87 
Cush,  III.  248 
Cushan,  III.  248 


Customs,  Illustrations 
from  Eastern  Manners 
and,  I.  29,  46,  59,  153, 
237,  251 

Eastern, and  Manners, 

II.  119,  263 

Eastern, and  Manners,  I 

Illustrations  from,   III. 
212 

Illusti-atious  of  Eas- 
tern Manners  and,  IV. 
218,  239,  267,  330 

Cuth  (Cuthah),  III.  248 
Cuthah  (Cuth),  III.  248 
Cithas,  III.  248 
Cycle  of  Seven  Years,  III. 
331 

of   Nineteen   Tears, 

III.  331 

ofTwenty-fourOrders, 

III.  244J 

of  Forty-nine  Years, 

III.  3J1 

Dominican, of  Twenty- 
eight  Years,  HI.  331 

Metonic,  III.  351 

Metonic  of  Nineteen 

Yeai-s,  III.  331 

of  Indiction,  III.  240 

— —  of  Jewish  Years,  Sep- 
tennial, III.  240 

of   the    Indiction   of 

Fifteen  Years,  III.  331 

Cycles,  Coincidences  be- 
tween, which  are  deter- 
minatives as  to  dates, 
ni.  240 

of  Time,  III.  241 

Sabbatic,  III.  241 

Cymbals,  11,  310 

Cypress,  IV.  359 

Cyprian  Coins  of  time  of 
Claudius,  Inscription 
on.  III.  243 

Cypros,  Herod's  Mother, 
influences  him  against 
Mariamne,  III.  352 

Cynis,  edict  to  Jews  to  re- 
turn to  Jerusalem,  III. 
161 

his  Decree  to  restore 

Jews  to  country  and  to 
rebuild  Temjjle ;  its 
Monotheistic  character; 
light  thrown  on  by  in- 
scription, II.  85 

Tomb  of,  III.  23,  24 


Dailv  Sacrifice,  I.  130 

Restored,  III.  163 

Damascus,  IV.  307 

Dan  and   Bethel,   Golden 

Calves  at,  III.  75 
Danca,  III.  180 
Daniel,  II.  369 

appointed  Master  of 

the  Magi,  II.  372 

-  Authenticity  of  his 
Prophecy,  II.  370 

Coupled   by    Ezekiel 

with  Noah  and  Job,  II. 
373 

•^^  Divisions  of  his  Pro- 
phecy, and  Proofs  of 
authenticity  iu  the  lan- 
guage in  which  several 
parts  were  written,  II. 
S73 

Dr.  Arnold's  View  of 

his  Prophecy,  II.  369 

his  Ajjocalyptic  Pro- 
phecies, II.  374 

his  Doctrine  of  An- 
gels, II.  375 

■^^  Language  of  his  Pro- 
phecy, II.  373 

Personal     History ; 

interprets  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's Dream  of  Images, 
II.  371 

Question      whether 

present  when  Nebuchad- 
nezzar set  up  Image  iu 
Plain  of  Dura,  II.  372 

View  of  his  Prophecy 

by  the  Jews,  11.  309 


Darcon,  III.  97.  180 
Daric,  III.  96.  178,  179 

Golden,  III.  71 

Darius,  his  Gifts  for  Ser- 
vice of  Sanctuary,  III. 
205 
——  Prosperity  of  Persian 

Empire  under,  HI.  205 
Darkness,  Plague  of,  I.  79 
Darkouoth,  HI.  71,  178 
Date  of    Crucifixion    cer- 
tainly     knowu,       from 
which   others    may    be 
reckoned,  IV.  27 
Date-tree,  IV.  372 
Dates  reckoned  from  Cini- 

citixiou,  IV.  27 
Daughter  of  Zion  Mourn- 
ing, II.  67 
David  auointedby  Samuel,  i 
in.  64  ;  IV.  225 

anointed  King,   III. 

129 

arranged  System   of 

Temple    Worship,    III. 
140 

as    Lyric    Poet,    II. 

77,  &c. 

as    Shepherd,     and 

playing  before  Saul,  IV. 
234 

at  Naioth,  III.  65 

at  Ziklag,  III.  130 

—'  Author  of  Psalms, 
III.  323 

Biogi-aphy  of,  IV.  2^7 

— —  Book  of  Chronicles  of, 

III.  1 
Character  of,  IV.  223 

Character  of  Writ- 
ings, drawn  by  Camp- 
bell, poet,  II.  fiO 

Circumst-ances      in 

Youth,  IV.  224 

collected     Materials 

for  Temple,  III.  140 

dancing   and   leaping 

before  the  Lord,  IV.  288 

■  His  influence  on  He- 
brew Poetry,  II.  77,  &c. 

His  longing  for  the 

water    of      Bathlehem, 

IV.  227 
His  prosperity,    III. 

140 
-.—  His  sins,  IV.  288,  289 
— —  Imagery  in  hisPoetry, 

n.  78 

in  Cave  of  Adullam, 

III.  130;  IV.  224 

Kingdom     at      first 

Judah  only ;  'its  exten- 
sion, IV.  2»7,  288 

Lamentation      for 

Absalom,  IV.  290 

Life  of,  IV.  223 

Life  thrice  attempted 

by  Saul.  III.  130 
-■■    ■     Light     on     History 

from  Book  of  Kuth,  HE. 

257 

-  Master  of  allCountries 
round  Canaan,  Syrians, 
Moabites,  Ammonites, 
Philistines,  Amalekites, 

III.  189 
:  — ^  Mourning    for    Saul, 
'       IV.  227 

j  ■^—    Name     in    difterent 
I       forms,  II.  78 
I  Number    of    Psalms 

written  by,  II.  79 

plays    on     haii>     to 

Saul,  III.  129 

Preparations      for 

Temple.  III.  140 

RebeUiou  of  Absalom, 

IV.  289 
Keign  of.  III.  140 

Saul's        armour- 

beai-er,  IV.  226 

Saul's    iealousy  and 

hatred  of,  IV.  226 

Silver  aboiuids,  III. 

190 

slays    Goliath     and 

S-ives  Israel,  IV.  225 

succession  to  throne, 

IV.  287 


David,  The  Moabite  ele- 
ment in  his  Genealogy, 
III.  258 

Victories  over  Philis- 
tines, Edoniites,  Moab- 
ites,and  Syrians,  IV.  288 

—  whfjn  outlawed,  IV. 
226 

David's   Harp,  Legend  of 

Eabbis,  III.  238 
Day,  Divisions  of,  III.  238 

of  Atonement,  1. 131 ; 

II.  273 
of  Atonement,  mean- 
ing and  Fulfilment,  II. 
276,  &c. 

of  Expiation,  III.  240 

of  Judgment  not    to 

unsettle  Mind,  II.  299 

of  Judgment  pre- 
dicted by  Joel,  II.  158. 
See  also  Atonement, 
G>eat 

of  Rest  provided  for 

observance     of     us     to 
Limits  of  Time,  III.  239 

of  the  Lord,  II.  68 

of  the  Lord  (in  Ma- 

lachi).  III.  108 
Days  of  Prophetic  Visions, 

IV.  3(.K) 
Day's  Journey,  II.  280 
Daysman,  III.  383 
Dead,  A  Gospel  to,  I.  181 

Christ  preaching  to, 

I.  117.  181 

Resurrection  of,  IV. 

33 

State  of.  III.  303 

:  Dead  Sea,  Ml.  56,  359 

and  its  Minerals,  IV. 

17 

!  Characteristics     of 

I      Water,  IV.  23,  24 

1  Fruit,  IV.  312 

I  Geotrraphy  of,  IV.  23, 

38 

I  Geology  of,  FV.  25 

'  Deal,  III.  384 

Death,  Customs    at,  IV. 
!      33J 

I  Debir,  IV.  200 
Deborah  (Rebekah's 
maid),    her     influence, 
i       her  death,  I,  268 

Soug  of,  II.  61 

Debts,   Cancelling    of,    in 
j       Year  of  Jubilee,  II.  367 
1  Decalogue,  King  Alfred's 
I       Translation  of,  I.  14 
■  Decennial  Periods  of  Reg- 
nal   Years,    for  Jewish 
reckoning  by,  III.  330 
Decimetre,  III.  10 
Dedan  (Cushite),  III.  248 

(Semitie),  III.  248 

Dedication,  Feast  of.  III. 

27 
Deeds  of  Charity  and  Be- 
nevolence, I.  237,  251 
Deer,  Red,  II.  135 
Degrees  of  Dial,  IIL  238 
Degrees,  Songs  of,  II.  221 ; 

III.  318 
Delicately,  IV.  271 
Deliciously,  IV.  271 
Delitzsch  on  Order  of  Mi- 
nor Prophets.  III.  275 
Deliverance  from  Egypt, 
its  lufluence  on  Hebrew 
Poetry.  III.  287 
Deluge,  I.  33.  52,  232 

■  Geography  of,  I.  234 

Demetrius,  Silver  Shrines, 
III.  190 

Silversmith,    IV.  51, 

52 
Denarius,  III.  12,  177,  179, 
222 

Gold.  III.  71,  223 

Silver,  III.  223 

Departed,   State    of.    III. 
I       303 

,  Deputies  of  People  repre- 
I      seuted     division   corre- 
si^oudiug    to  Priests  iu 
I       Course.  III.  241 
I  Desert  Partridge,  III.  72 
I  Deuteronomy,  I.  273 


Deuteronomy,    Authenti- 
city of,  I.  273 

—  Discrepancies      ex- 
plained, I.  276 

Discrepancies  of  Ob- 
jectors, I.  273 

——    References     to     in 
Amos,  I.  275 

to  whom  Authorship 

has  been  attributed, /I. 
273 
Dhab,  IV.  56,  58 
Dial,  Degrees  of,  III.  238 
Diana,  Silver  Shrines,  IIL 

190 
Diapason,  I.  298 
Diban,  Ruins  of,  II.  139 
Dibon,  IV.  253 
Dic^osyna,  wife    of    Nar- 
cissus,    significance     of 
her  name,  III.  244 
Didracbma,  III.  97,  180 
Difficult    Passages.       See 
also  Exiilnnaiion 

Explaiuetl,  III.  37,133. 

146,  166,  208,  267,  326, 
341,  373;  IV.91,  116,  126, 
206.  274 

in  Catholic  Epist'es, 

I.  31,  53,  Q6,  100,  117, 
171,  181,  287,  300,  323, 
382 

in  Gospels— Matthew, 

I.  87,  142,  196,  240,  314, 
362 
Difficulties.     See  DljSicnlt 

FasscLi^es,  Explanation 
Difficulty,  Time  of  Visit  of 

Magi.  I.  143,  144 
Digit,  IL  278—280 
Dill,  IV.  310 
Dinah,  her  Defilement,  I. 

268 
Dinar  (Gold),  III.  97 

Golden,  III.  71 

Diooeesarea,  IV.  87 
Diocletian  Era,  III.  240 
Directions,      God's,     for 

making  Altar,  III.  120 
Disciples     of    John     the 
Baptist  ami    of    Christ, 
Question  of  Fasting,  II. 
285 
Discrepancies     in     Bible, 
how      reconcilable,      I. 
261 
ill    Deuteronomy  ex- 
plained, I.  ^76 

in  Joshua  explained, 

1.370 

of  Objectors  to  Deu- 
teronomy, I.  273 

Disease  of  Job,  IV.  273 

of  Saul,  276 

Diseases  of  Bible,  IV.  76, 
174,  275 

Disobedience,  Spirit  work- 
ing in  Childrtn  o',  IV, 
116,  &c. 

District  of  Jordan,  III. 
183 

Division,  Legal,  of  Years, 
Septennial,  III.  241 

of  Day,  An- 
nouncements of,  III. 
238 

— —  of  Land  among  the 
Tribes,  II.  188 

of  Night  marked  by 

Cock-crow,  III.  238 

—^  of  Peo  pie  corres- 
ponding to  Courses  of 
Priests,  III.  241 

of  Time,  Day,  Hours, 

III.  238 

of  Year,  III.  239 

Divorce      and     Adidtery, 
Oiu-  Lord's  Words   on, 
j      exjilained,  II.  131 
I  Divorce,  Hebrew  Laws  of, 
1       IV.  270 

Grounds  for  Punish- 

!       ment  of,  II.  132 

iu   Mosaic    Law,   II, 

132 

Dofar,  IIL  251 

Dog,  I.  55 

Dogs,  Different  Breeds  of 
in  Palestine,  I.  56 
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Doher,  III.  239 
Domestic  and  Wild  Cattle, 

I.  SliS,  &c 

Cattle,  I.  366, 379 

Fowls,  III.  13J, 

Domiiiical  Cycle,  III.  240 
Cycle  of  28  Years,  III. 

33) 
Domitian,   Coins  of,  III. 

175,  177 
Doom  of  Babylon.  I.  220 
Dotlian,  I.  179  ;  IV.  120 
Douai  and  Rliemisli  Ver- 
sions of  Bible,  IV.  361 
Dove,  III.  7 
Drachma,  III.  10 
Drachms    of    Gold,    III. 

178 
Dragoman,  III.  215 
Drama,  I.  355,  &c. 
Dramatic   Poetry,   I.  355, 

ifec. 
Draught  House,  III.  384 
Drink-offering,  I,  130 
Dromedary,    I.    315,    319, 

364 
Drought  in  Night  of  Ahab, 

III.  94 
Drum,  II.  314,  &c. 
Drusilla,  Wife  of  Felix,  II. 

148,  &c. 
Dulcimer,  I.  215 
Dura,     Plain     of     (Iman 

Doiu-),  m.  248 
Dui-atiou  of    our   Lord's 

Ministry.  III.  27 
Diire,  III.  3Si 


Eagle,  Booted,  11.  294 

(Gier-Eagle),  IV.  69 

Golden,  ll.  294 

Imperial,  II.  294 

(Sea-Eagle  or  Osprey) 

II.  295 

Short-toed,  H.  294 

Spotted    or    Bough- 
footed,  n.  294 
Eagles     gathered    where 
Carcases,         explained, 

III.  133 
Ear,  III.  aS4 

Early  Attendajice  at  Sanc- 
tuary, n.  119,  263  ;  III. 
212 

Early  Church, Commimity 
of  Goods,  ni.  267 

State  of   Society  in, 

m.  267 

Earth,  IV.  13 

Easter,  Greek,  Holy  Fire 
at,  IV.  285 

Eastern  Geography  of  the 
Bible,  II.  55,  87,  177, 
211,  280,  330  ;  m.  22,  56, 
247,  252 

Map     to    Illustrate, 

III.  249 

Eastern  Manners  and 
Customs,  Illustrations 
from,  II.  119,  263;  III. 

lUustrntions    of,   IV. 

218,  239,  267,  330 
Eating,  Quantity  of  Water 

for  Hands  before.   III. 

12 
Ebal,  Curses,  IV.  122 

Solomon's  recogni- 
tion of  the  Law  at,  II. 
187 

Ebenezer,  II.  242 
Echatana,  III.  22—25 
Ecclesiastes  and  Proverbs 
Compared,  IV.  322 

Authorship    of,    IV. 

228 

Contents  and  Cha- 
racter of  Book,  IV.  229 

or  Preacher,  IV.  228 

Solomon's  Penitence 

in,  IV-  322 

Teaching  of,  IV.  230 

Ecclesiasticus,    Book   of, 

IV.  348 
Echalard,  III.  222 


EoUpse  Cycle,  IIL  2iO 

Table,  III.  239 

EcUpses,  III.  238,  239 
— -  RecuiTence   of.    III. 

239 
Chronological  Value 

of.  III.  347,  &c. 
Eden,  I.  151 
Garden  of.  Situation, 

I.  151 
(inThelassar),III.24S 

Question      whether 

History  not  rather  aUe- 
gorically  than  locally 
descriptive,  I.  153 

Edessa,  I.  264  ;  III.  250 

Edrei,  IV.  248 

Education  of  Hebrew 
Children,  I.  29,  40 

Edward  VI. ,  Bible  printed 
duringhis  Reign,  IV.  326 

Influences  of  his  Ac- 
cession for  Good,  IV. 
326 

Prayer  Book,  IV.  326 

Eginetan  Drachma,  III. 
179 

Egypt,  astronomically  ac- 
curate Record  of,  m. 
330 

Geography    of,    IV. 

363 

Jewish    Deliverance 

from,  its  Influence  on 
Hebrew  Poetry,  in.  287 

.  MaA<ician-',  I.  78 

Map  of,  IV.  365 

Natural       Features, 

Produce,  &c.,  IV.  364 

Other  Names  for,  IV. 

363 
Plagues  of,  L  78,  79, 

135 

The   Flight  into,   I. 

362 

Times  of,  IV.  366 

Egyptian  Coins,  III.  180 

Inscriptions.       See 

Monuments 

Money,  III.  190 

Second     Monarchy, 

Accession  of  Eighteenth 
Dynasty,  III.  240 

ViUtures,  248,  250 

Year,  vague,  III.  240 

Ehud,  II.  14 

Ekron,  IV.  238 

Klae,  III.  250 

Elam,  III.  25 

Eldad  and  Medad,  II.  4 

Elders  chosen  for  Official 

Posts  in  Synagogue,  II. 

267 
of  Church  to  be  called 

for,  I.  lOO 

of     Isi-ael     require 

Samuel  to  give  way  to  a 
King,  III.  32 

Reverence  for,  II.  267 

Eleasar,  I.  266 
Eleazar,  I.  359 
Friend  of  Joshua,  his 

Death,  II.  190 
Priest,  Coins  of.  III. 

99 

invested     as      High 

Priest,  I.  180 

Election,  in  1  Thess.,  II. 

297 
Electrum,  in.  192 
Eleutheropolis,  IV.  202 
Elephant,  II.  168,  198 
El-Ghor  (Jordan  Valley), 

III.  312 
Eli,  Priesthood  of,  II.  228 
his  Warning  and  Sub- 
mission, II.  228 
Eli.as  the  Restorer,  in.  37 
Eliezer,  his    Journey  for 

Isaac's  Wife,  I.  Ill 
Eliha,  rv.  64 
EHjah,  III.  74,  93,  154 
and     Elisha,    Objec- 
tions   to     History    of, 
III.  6 

at  Carmel,  III.  76 

at  Carmel,  his  Sacri- 
fice, III.  94,  95 
at  Horeb,  III.  155 


Elijah  before  Ahab,  III.  03 
brings  down  Fire  from 

Heaven,  III.  159 
casts       Mantle       en 

Elisha,  III.  157 
commanded  to  anoint 

Hazael,       Jehu,       and 

Elisha,  III.  156 
compared  with  John 

Baptist,  in.  77 
denounces    Ahab    in 

Naboth's  Vineyard,  III. 

336 
denounces  evil  against 

Ahab  in  Naboth's  Vine- 
yard, III.  158 

fed  by  Ravens,  lU.  94 

detied  by  Ahab,  111. 

94 
divides  Jordan  with 

Mantle,  III.  16iJ 
his    Character,    III. 

77,  94 
his  Despondency,  and 

Miraculous         Refresh- 

mc-nt,  in.  155 
his  Fhght  from  Jeze- 
bel. III.  154 

Ids  Mission.  III.  76 

his  only  Letter,  III. 

159 
History     of,    discre- 
dited   by     Ewald    and 

Bimseu,  III.  74 
meeting    with     Oha- 

<Uah,  ni.  334 
denounces     Drought 

on  Ahab  and  Land,  in. 

334 
Messenger  of  theLord 

to  come  in  Spii'it  and 

Power  of.  III.  116 
ministering  ivith 

EHsha,  III.  159 
Prayer  and  Sacrifice, 

III.  335 
— —  Purpose  of  his    Mi- 
racles, in.  74 
Rebukes      Ahaziah's 

Messengers,  III.  15d 
sought  Three  Days  in 

vain.  III.  161 
slays  Prophet  of  Baal, 

III.  335 
taken  up  into  Heaven, 

III.  159,  160 

Test  at  Carmel,  III. 

33S 
Threat     fulfilled    on 

Ahab,     "as     Naboth's 

Word,  so  thine,"    III. 

333 
Ehm,    Israelites  at,    IV. 

187 
Eliphaz,  rv.  20,  &c.,  61 
Elisha  and  the  Minstrel, 

IV.  142 

called  by  Elijah,  III. 

157 
catches  Elijah's 

Mantle,  divides  Jordan 

with  it,  III.  161 
Elijah  ministers  with, 

III.  159 

his  Death,  III.  307 

Work    in    Israel    ia 

Jehu's  Time,   III.  307 
Elkanah.Samuel's  Father, 

II.  226,  227 
Elm,  IV.  344 

Emblem    of    God's    coi'e. 

Wings,  in.  289,  290 
Emerald,  n.  350 
Emerod,  IV.  68 
Emim,  I.  339 
Emmaus,  IV.  203 
Eudor,  IV.  90 

Witch  of,  III.  131 

Endurance,  Happiness  of, 

I.  66 
English  Bible,  History  of, 

I  12,  43,  68,  81,  257  ;  II. 

19.    122,    260,    30O,   306  : 

III.  263  ;  IV.  65,  83,  262, 
326,  336,  361,  375 

Silver    Penny,    III. 

222 
. ■  Version  of  Bible,  I. 


Enquiring   of    the    Lord, 

IV.  34 
Ensue,  IV.  GS 
Entreat.  IV.  68 
Epsenetus,  IV.  203 
Epaphroditus,  III.  211 

and  Paul,  IV.  190 

Ep.^phras.  IV.  190 
Epha(Cubic  Measure),  n. 

381 
Engraving    on     Precious 

Stones,  II.  348 
Euodias     and    Syntyche, 

Paul's  Exhortation  to, 

IV.  191 
Ephah,  III.  248 
Ephesians,  Epistle  to,  IV. 

10,  52,  202,  206 
Authenticity  of,  IV. 

203—205 

Compai-ed  with  other 

Epistles,  IV.  203 

Dedication  of,  IV.  10 

Division  of,  IV.  205 

Paul's  Relationswith, 

IV.  203 
Ephesus,    Foundation    of 

Church  at,  IV.  202 
Ephraim    and    half    Ma- 
nasseh,  their  Claim  for 
Land,  and  how  met,  XL 
188 
Epic  Poetry,  I.  354,  &c. 
Epimenides,   Paul's  Quo- 
tation from,    to    Titus, 
IV.  161 
Epistle  of  James,  IV.  123 

of  Jeremy,  IV.  347 

of  Paul's  First  Im- 
prisonment, III.  210 

to    Colossiaus,    in. 

210 ;  IV.  157 

to    Ephesians,    III. 

210 ;  IV.  202,  206 

to  Galatiaus,  HI.  19  ; 

rv.  79 

to  Jude,  IV.  135 

to  Phdemon,  IV.  301 

to   PhihpiMans,    III. 

210 ;  IV.  189 

to    Romans,  IV.  49, 

113 

(First)  to   Timothy, 

IV.  241 

to  Titns,  IV.  259 

Epistles.  See  Names  by 
ii.'/iic't  thcij  arc  knotvn. 

Catholic  or  General, 

Difficult  Passages  Ex- 
plained, I.  31,  53.  66,  100, 
117,  171,  181,  287,  300, 
323,  383 

of  St.  Paid,  III.  268, 

301,  338 

of  Paid  all  Written 

in  but  Fifteen  or  Sixteen 
Years  of  Life,  in.  268 

Authenticity  of.  III. 

269 
Clironological    Order 

of.  III.  269 
Features  common  to, 

III.  269 

Paul's    Introduction 

to,  m.  301 

Lasting  Eflects    of, 

III.  271 

Paul's  Local  Colour- 
ing of,  II.  271,  376  ;  in. 
19,  210 

Not  all  his  Writings, 

III.  268 

Notes  of  Places  ap- 
pended to.  III.  269 

Order  in  Bible,  IH. 

269 

Salutation  and  Bene- 
diction in  all.  III.  269 

Style,    Reflex  of  his 

Character,  III.  270 

Epistles  Written  by  Ama. 
nuensis.  III.  270 

Written  for  Special 

Purposes,  III.  270 

— -  Pastoral,  IV.  50 

Paul's  to  Corinthiaoas, 

II.  376,  &o 

1  Peter,  rv.  129 

2  Peter,  IV.  133 


Epistles,  St.  John,  IV.  146 

to  'Thessalonians,  II. 

271 

First,  to  Thessalo- 
nians, Difficulties  Ex- 
plained, II.  297 

Epitaphs  in  Crimea,  their 
Light  on  Jewish  Chio- 
nology,  ni.  331 

Era,  Christian,  Different 
Calculations  as  to  Place 
in  World's  Ase,  III.  330 

Eras,  Table  of.  111.  240 

Ei'asmus,  his  Revisions  of 
Text  of  Bible,  IV.  266 

Erech,  I.  264 

Erodium,  III.  215 

Er  Riba  (Jericho),  In.  346 

Esau  and  Jacob  bom,  I, 
111 

Difference  of  Cha- 
racter, I.  112 

Anger     at     Jacob's 

Deception  of   Isaac,  I. 
213 

his  Anger  with  Jacobs 

I.  116 
his  Red  Pottage,  IV. 

194 
Reconciled  to  Jacob,. 

I.  267 

Sells  Birthj-ight,!.  211 

Eschew,  IV.  69 
Esdraelon,   Plam  of,  IV.. 

72,  88,  119,  251 
Esdras,  Books  I.  and  II.,. 

IV.  345 
Eshbaal  (Ishbosheth),  his 

Opposition  to  David,  and 

Death,  III.  132 
Esther,  Author  of    Book 

of,  rv.  258 

Book  of,  rv.  254 

Character  of,  IV.  257 

Characteristics     of 

Book,  IV.  258 

Date  of  Book,  IV.  25S 

Fast  of.  III.  26 

Book  of.   Objections 

and  Difficulties,  IV.  254 

Objectioias  to  imten- 

able,  IV.  256 

Position     in     Bible 

Community  of,  IV.  253 

Best  of  Book  of,  IV. 

346 
Ethan       the       Ezrahite, 

Author  of  Psalm  Ixxxix., 

III.  324 
Ethics,  relation  to  Scrip- 
ture, I.  289 
Ethnology  of  Bible,  I.  337, 

356,   373;    II.   206,    236, 

303;    III.  197,  233;  IV. 

108,  142 
EtTabigah,Bayof,III.279  , 
Bt  Tell,  III.  286 
Euphrates,  I.  94 

Geography  of,  I.  94 

Euthalius,       Deacon     of 

Alexandria,  affixedNotes 

of    Places     to     Paul's 

Epistles.  III.  269 
Ever,  or  Ever,  IV.  127 
Everlasting    Habitations, 

III.  2.31 
Ewald  discredits  History 

of  Elij.ah,  III.  74 
Ewes'  Milk,  II.  46 
Example  of  Christ 
Exodus,  I.  7(1 
15,  Abib  falling  on,  28  ,• 

Pharmatbi,  III.  24') 

Chronology  of.  I.  76 

Inhabitants  of  Canaan 

at  time  of,  I.  338 
Expiation,  Day  of.  III.  240 
Exi>lanatiou    of    Difficult 

Passages.      See  Difficult 

Passages  Rrylained. 
Explanation   of    Difficult 

Passages.    See  Epistles, 

Gospels. 
Eye  of  Needle  and  Camel,. 

I.  365 
Ezekiel,  n.  195 

Antecedents,  II.  195 

Cherubim  of  Vision — 

his  Name,  II.  195 
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Ezekiel,  Divisions  of  liis 

Prophecy,  II.  195,  &c. 
His  Bread,  IV.  195 

His  Influence.  II.  196 

His    Interpretutions 

of  and  Comments  upon 
the  Mosaic  Law,  II.  197 

Measiu-ement  s  of  Book 

of,  II.  382 
on'  'I'rade  of  Tyrus— 

Prophecy  of   Captivity, 

IL  197 
Vision  of  Bones,  IL 

198 

Vision  of    Gog    and 

Mapog    at    War     with 
God's  People,  II.  198 

Ezion-Geher,  UI.  253 
Ezra.  Book  of,  IV.  42 

as  Author  of  Chro- 
nicles, III.  138,  139 

his  Book,  III.  138 

his  Pulpit,  II.  263 

Book     of,    separate 

from  Neheuiiah,  IV.  42 

Subjects  of  his  Book, 

III.  143 


Fables    in   Bible  Poetry, 

III.  219,  2J0 
of   Nathan   and  Jo- 

tham,  nl.  220 
Faith  and  Works,  I.  31 

Unity  of,  IV.  207 

Work  of,  IL  297 

Falcon,  II.  294 
FalconidsE,  II.  2M 
Fall  of  Man,  I.  51 
Fame,  IV.  271 

Family    in    Heaven    and 

Earth,  IV.  205 
explained,  IV.  206 

Prayer     among    the 

Jews,  IV.  239 

Famine,    Causes   of.   III. 

206 

in  Canaan,  I.  278 

in  time  of  Ahab,  HI. 

91 
fardel,  III.  225 
Farthing,  III.  179 
Fast  of  Esther,  III.  29 
Fasti  Apostolici,  Table  of 

Chronology  of  Acts,  TV. 

28  I 

Fasting  of  Pharisees  .and 

of  John's  Disciples,  II. 

285 
Fasts  of  Jews,  IV.  ISO 
Fat  (for  Vat),  IV.  69 
Fatherland  of  the  Jews, 

II.  206 
Feast,  Marriage,  IV.  270 

of  Dedication,  III.  27 

of  Harvest,  II.  42 

of  Passover,   I.  305, 

341 

Feasts  of  Israel,  Charac- 
teristics of,  II.  171 

Relation     to     each 

other,  n.  170 

of  Purim,  III.  26 

of   Tabernacles,    II. 

112 

of  Tabernacles  Ty- 
pical of  Christ's  Work  ; 
Fuiaiment  of,  II.  114 

of  Unleavened  Bread, 

I.  341  i  II.  42 

^—  of  Weeks,  II.  42 

Great,  IV.  180 

Feeding  of  Five  Thou- 
sand and  Pour  Thou- 
sand, Coincidence,  I. 
292 

Felix  and  Dmsilla,  H. 
148,  &c. 

Fennel  (F.  Corvnsl,  I.  38 

Festivals,  Great,  IV.  180 

Greek  and  Jewish  at 

Full  Moon,  III.  239 

Fidelity  of  Obadiah  to 
true  God,  III.  76 

Field-Mouse,  I.  108 

Field,       Potter's ;       how 


bought      with     Thirty 

Pieces,  &o. ,  III.  146  I 

Field-vole,  I.  108  j 

Fiftieth  Tear  not  Confer-  i 

minous  with  Septeniiijl 

Cycles,  II.  241  1 
Figs,  ni.  218  I 
Fig-tree,  IV.  313  ' 
and  Vine  ^in  Joel),  II. 

66 
Figurative    Language    of 

Bible   Poetry,  III.   181, 

219 
Pine,  IV.  96 
Finer.  IV.  69 
Fir,  rV.  359 
Fire,     Holy,     at     Greek 

Easter,  IV.  285 
. ever  burning  in  Altar, 

III.  r23 

Salted  with,  HI.  166 

to     be    kindl«d     on 

Earth  by  our  Lord,  III. 

278 
First-bom  of  Egypt  elain, 

I.  79,  135 
First  Sabbath  :  first  Sab- 
bath of  Adar,  III.  240 
First-second  Sabbath,  III. 

240 
Fish,  IV.  166  I 
in  Sea  of  Galilee,  III. 

168  :  IV.  167 
IVIodes    of  Catching, 

TV.  172,173 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, executed,  III.  204      , 
Fishing,  IV.  167 
Fitches  (Vetches),  IV.  09     i 
Five  'Thousand  and  Four 

Thousand    Feeding    of, 

Coincidence,  I.  292 
Flag,  Sweet,  IV.  372 
Flax,  II.  327 
Flea,  IV.  292 
Flesh  offered  to  Idols,  IV. 

32 
FUes,  rV.  351 

Plague  of,  L  78 

Flight  into  Egypt,  I.  362 
Flood,  I.  33,  53,  233 
Flute,  II.  6,  &c.,  71 
Flute-Pipes,  U,  70 
Forgery  of  Jewish  Money, 

m.  177 
Fort  of  Caver,  III.  123 
Fortifications  erected  by 

Solomon,  III.  234 
Foundation,  Jesus  Christ, 

IV.  291 
of  Church  of  Christ, 

III.  78 
Four  Thousand  and  Five 

Thousand,   Feeding  of, 
Coincidence,  I.  292 
Fourth  Commandment,  a 

Witness,  III.  15 
Fowls,  in.  131 
Fox,  I.  88 
Fracohn,  III.  72 
Frankincense,  I.  374,  &c. 

set   on    Shewbread, 

III   309 

Friendship  of  World  En- 
t      mity  with  God.  I.  53 
I  Friends,  Job's,  IV.  '20,  21 

of       Mammon      of 

j      Unrighteousness,     III. 
I       231 

Frog,  rV.  145,  &c. 
;  Frogs,  Plagne  of,  I.  78 
Fruit,  Dead  Sea,  IV.  312 
Fulfilment       of      Golden 

CantUestick,  III.  151 
of  Brazen  Altar  and 

Laver  with  its  foot,  III. 

124 
of  Old  Testament  in 

New,  I.  305,  341;    HI. 

12,  26,  39,  148,  226,  259, 

290,  308 

of  Table  of  Shew- 
bread, III.  153,  154 

Full  Moon,  Period  for 
Greek  and  Jewish  Fes. 
tivals.  III.  239 

Fulness  of  Christ,  IV.  207 

of   Him   that   filleth 

aU  in  aU,  IV.  93 


Furlong,  Jewish,  II.  279 

(Eesahl,  11.280 

Furniture  and  Arrange- 
ment of  Synagogue,  II. 
263 

Furniture  of  Tabernacle 
anointed  with  Holy 
Oil,  UI.  308 

of  Temple  prepared 

by  David,  lU.  140 


Gabrinius.Prefect  otSyiia, 

III.  273 

recalled    from  Syi'ia 

and  exiled.  III.  274 

Gadara    (Urn  Keis),   III. 

285 
Galatia,    Account  of,  IV. 

79 
Galatians    and    Romans, 

C  o  n  n  e  ction     between 

Epistles  to,  IV.  80 

Divisions  of    Epistle 

to,  IV.  81 

Epistle   to,    III.  19  : 

IV.  79 

Their  Kindness     to 

Paul,  I.  149 

Galbanum,  II.  151 

Galeed,  I.  254  j  IV.  250 

GahleanSjRonian  influence 
on,  II.  85 

Galilee,  Fish  in  Sea  of,  IV. 
167 

Geography  of,  IV.  71, 

87 

Hiram's  Cities  in,  IV. 

71 

Localities  of  interest, 

IV.  75, 

Map  of,  rV.  72 

Natural  Characteris- 
tics of,  IV.  74 

New  Testament  Divi- 
sions of,  IV.  71 

Sea  of,  III.  168,  169, 

&c. 

Sea  of,  Climate,  HI. 

170 
Ti-ibes  among  which 

divided,  IV.  74 
Galileo  on  Truth,  I.  2S9 
GaUinule,  PiuiJle,  HI.  327, 

328 
Gamal  (weaned  Child),  I. 

46 
Gamala,  HI.  283 

Storms  at,  HI.  284 

Oamee,  The  Isthmian,  II. 

377 
Garden   of    Gethsemane, 

IV.  280,  286 
Garmes,  HI.  97, 176, 180 

Silver,  IH.  71 

Gtirnet,  II.  252 
Gate,  Golden,  IV.  282 
Gates  of  Jerusalem,  IV. 

282 
Gateway,    Barclay's,    IV. 

Gath,  IV.  238 

Gaulonitis,  Province  of, 
IV.  247 

Gauzanitis,  HI.  249,  250 

Gazelle,  II.  135 

Geba,  IV.  197 

Gebal,  IV.  231 

Gecko,  IV.  59 

Gedaliah  Assassinated  by 
:      Ishmael,  II.  96 
I  Governor  of  Depopu- 
lated Palestine,  II.  96 
;  Gehazi,  Leprosy,  IV.  171, 
175 

Geier-Eagle,  IV.  69 

Genealogies  in  First  Book 
I      of  Chronicles,  I.  76 

j  of  New   Testament, 

I       Contents  in,  II.  257 

of  Christ  in  St.  Luke 

I.  115 

of  Joshua,  I.  76 

Genes,is,  1. 19 

i and  Revelations,  Co- 

t      incidences,  I.  27 


Genesis,  Records  of,  how 
preserved,  I.  19 

Throuijh    Reckoning 

of  Book  of.  III.  319,  &c 

Genevan  Bible,  IV.  326,  .tc. 
New  Testament,  IV. 

3-27 
Testament  and  Bible, 

Relation    between,    IV. 

328 
Gennesaret,  Lake  of.  III. 

168,  169 

Lake     of.    Climate, 

IIL  170 

Phiin  of,  HI.  279 

Geography.     See  Panics  of 
Places. 

Eastern,  of  Bible,  I. 

103;  II.  55,  87,  177,  211, 
280,  330  ;  III.  56,  247 

Eastern,    of    Bible, 

General  Outline  Map  of, 
HI.  252 

Eastern,    of    Bible, 

Map  to  Illustrate,  HI. 

219 
of  Bablylon,  II.   55, 

87,  177 
- —  of  Bible,  HI.  22,  168, 

183,   279,  312,  368;     IV. 

25.  38,  71,  87,   118,    136, 

150,  183,    196,    230,   217, 

276,  &c.,  302,  383 

of  Dead  Sea,  IV.  38 

of  Egypt,  IV.  363 

of  Gilead,  IV.  250 

of  Judffia,  IV.  196 

of  Jerusalem,  IV.  276 

of  Media  and  Persia, 

HI.  103 
of  Moab,  IV.  253 

of  Nineveh,  II.  280, 

330 

of  Palestine,  II.  211, 

&c. ;  HI.  168,  183,  368  ; 
IV.  23,  38,  118,  &c.,  150, 
196 

of  Paradise  and  the 

Deluge,  I.  234 

of  Phoenicia,  Philistia, 

and  the  Maritime  Plain, 

IV.  230,  &c. 
of  Samaria,  IV.  118, 

&c. 

of  Syiia,  IV.  302 

Geology    of    Bible.      See 

MiiieraU. 
Gem,  III.  71,  97 

Half;    Quarter,  HI. 

180 

Geranium.  HI.  215 
Gergesa,  III.  283,  284 
Gerizim,    Blessings,    IV. 

122 
Gethsemane,   Garden    of, 

IV.  280,  286 
Ghemara,  lU.  179 
Ghuweir     (Gennesareth), 

Plain  of,  IIL  279 
Gibeah,    Saul's    probable 

Birthplace,  HI.  125 
Gibeon,  IV.  198 
Gibeonites,    their  Device 

to  secure  Alliance  with 

Israel ;     Condition     of 

sparing     their     Lives ; 

Consequences     of     the 

Alliance,  II.  165 

slain   by  Saul,  HI. 

130 

Gideon,  H.  14 

Gift  of  Tongues  at  Pente- 
cost, what  was  it  ?  HI. 
208 

Gifts.  Spiritual,  IV.  32 

Gilead,  Geography  of,  IV. 
250 

Mount,  HI.  250 

Gilgal,  School  of  Pro- 
phets at,  HI.  76 

Gittith,  I.  299 ;  IH.  325 

Gla,  IH.  251) 

Gladiolus,  FV.  373 

Gleaner,  Right  of,  HI. 
258 

Glede,  IV.  69 

Glory  after  Christian 
Sufferings  prophesied 
by  Haggai,  lU.  205 


Glory  of  God  manifested,. 
I.  '270,  &c. 

of    Second    Temple,. 

HI.  -204 

Gnat,  IV.  '292 

Strain  at,  and  swal- 
low Camel,  I.  366 

Gnats,  rV.  351 

(}roat  chosen  with  Scape- 
goat for  Sacrifices.  1. 131 

(Scapegoat),  I.  131 

Goat-skin  Bottles,  II.  102 
Goats,  II.  46,  47 

two  for  Great   Day 

of  Atonement,  II.  275 

Wild,  IL  98 

God,  Directions  for  mak- 
ing Altar,  HI.  120 

of  Living,  HI.  101 

—^  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  HI.  101 

Whole    Ai'mour    of, 

HI.  211 

God's  Heritage,  Lords 
over,  explained,  I.  287 

Gods,  Laban's,  stolen  by 
Rachel,  I.  254 

Goal,  HI.  258 

Gog,  HI.  249,  251 

— —  and  Magog,  Ezekiel'* 
Vision  of.  H.  198 

Gogarene,  III.  251 

Golan,  City  of,  IV.  247 

Gold,  HI.  189 

Countries,  IH.  251 

Havilah,  HI.  109 

Ophii-,  HI.  189 

Purvaim,  HI.  189 

Raamah.  HI.  189 

Uphaz,  HI.  189 

Drachms    of,     UI. 

178 

% employed  in  Taber- 
nacle, HI.  97 

employed  in  Temple, 

HI.  97 

——Enormous  Quantities, 
in  Time  of  David  and 
Solomon,  III.  189 

first    mentioned    for 

buying.  III.  190 

in  Time  of  Solomon, 

HI.  190 

not  common  Medium 

of  Exchange  and  Com- 
merce, HI.  190 

. Pieces  (Aureus),  HI. 

69 

used    for    Idolatrous 

Worship,  HI.  190 

used    in    Figures    of 

Speech  to  explain  Ele- 
gance, &c..  III.  191 

-  Value  of,  III.  223  ct 

Wedge   of    (Achan), 

Weight  of.  III.  2-24 

Golden  Altar,  HI.  226,  &c. 

Calves,  IH.  190 

at  Dan  and  Bethel, 

HI.  75 

Candlestick,  HI.  148 

and  its   Lights,   HI. 

309 

Emblematical,      HI. 

151 

fulfilled  in  Christ  and 

Chmch,  HI.  151 

Daric,  HI.  71 

Denarius.  HI.  71 

Dinar,  HI.  71 

Gate,  rV.  282 

Image  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, HI.  190 

Lamp  of  Tabernacle, 

III.  69 

Number,  IH.  331, 351 

Pitcher,  HI.  12 

Shield    taken     from 

Hadadtzer,  HI.  190     _ 
Vessels  of   Lot,  III. 

190  ^     .  1 

Goliath   slain   by  David, 

IV.  225  ^ 
Gomer,    Wife  of    Hosea, 

HI.  276  .  ^      ,. 

Gomor  (Measureof  Land\ 

II.  381 
Good  Salt,  lU.  166 
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Goods,  Commimity  of,  in 
Early  Chnrcli,  III.  267 

GoodnMii,  IV.  69 

Gopher,  IV.  360 

Gospels,  II.  22,  38,  63,  131, 
209,  285,  382:  III.  144; 
IV.  1,  163 

Cliara«teristioe      of, 

III.  144 

Commou    Source  of, 

III.  145 

-  compared  witli 
Epistles,  III.  144 

DifBciUty  of  Harmo- 

nisius.  III.  144 
— —  Difficult  Passa^esEx- 

plained,  I.  87.  142.  196, 

240,  314,  362  ;  III.  37,  78, 

101,  133,  146,  166 

Discrepaucies,    III. 

145 

Fraj^ientary  Charac- 
ter of.  III.  144 

lutroductiou.  III.  144 

of  Matthew  aud  Luke, 

III.  192 

Power  and  Influence 

of,  III.  144 

. Qualification      for 

learning  and  receiving, 

IV.  274 

Silence  of,  HI.  144 

Teaching,  Substance 

of,  IV.  274 

the  Synoptic.  III.  145 

to  Dead,  I.  181 

Unity    of    Purpose, 

III.  144 
Gourd,  IV.  2-46 
Gozan,  III.  248,  250 
Gradual  Ps.alms,  III.  318, 

319 
Grapes,  Wild,  11.  107 
Grasses,  IV,  374 
Grasshopper.  IV.  293 
"  Graves     wliich     appear 

not,"  explained,  II.  258 
Great  Day  of  Atonement, 

I.  131 ;  II.  273 

Meaning  and  Fulfil. 

ment,  II.  276,  &c. 

Tear,  Chaldean,  III. 

210 
Greek,  Early  Study  of,  at 

Oxford,  I.  2.58 
Easter,  Holy  Fire  at, 

IV.  285 

Festivals     at    Full 

Moon,  III.  239 

Partridtre,  71 

Griffon  (Vulture),  II.  247 
Grouse,  Land,  III.  72,  73 
Groves,  400  Priests  of.  III. 

76 
Guard  of   Temple,  Arms 

for.  III.  97 
Guitar,  I.  296 
Gum  Tragacantb,  IV.  191 
Gypsum,  IV.  18 

H 

Habakkuk,  1. 161,  220,  245, 

260,  301 
•^—  denounces  Woe  to 
Israel  for  sin,  and  to 
their  scoiu-ge,  the  Chal- 
deans, I.  220,  &c. 
Di\isions  of  his  Pro- 
phecy, I.  163 

his  Prayer,  I.  245 

Legends  of,  I.  162 

Name,  Date,  Wliat  is 

known  of  him,  I.  161 

the     Judgment    on 

Judah,  I.  163 

. Theophany    of     his 

Prophecv,  I.  269,  &c. 

Vision  of,  I.  302 

Vision  of.  from  Watch- 
tower,  I.  220 

H.abergeon,  IV.  70 
Habitations,  Everlasting, 

III.  231 
Habor,  III,  248,  250 
Hadadezer.GoldenShields 

taken  from.  III.  190 
Hadres,  III.  71.  ISO 
Hagar,  Flight  of,  I.  U 


Hagar  mocks  Sarah,  I.  40 
Koute  of  her  Flight ; 

Site  of  Well,  I.  174 
. Strife  with  Sarah,  I. 

41 
Haggai,  III.  161.  203 
accurate  in  Dating  his 

Writings,  III.  16:J 
First  Prophecy,  III. 

163 

his  Character,  III.  163 

his  Encouragement  to 

Builders  of  Temple,  III. 

162,  164,  166,  204,  205,  20(i 
Introduction,  III.  161 

Object    of   his    Pro- 
phecy, III.  203,  203 

Prophesies  GI017  of 

Christ   after   Suffering, 
UI.  205 

Psalms  attributed  to 

him,  IV.  371 

Reproves   Delay    in 

Kebuilding  Temple,  III. 
165 

Second  Pr  jphecy,  III. 

203 
Style  inferior  to  other 

Prophets  and  Poets,  III. 

162,  163 
Third  Prophecy,  III. 

205 
Traditional    Author 

of  Psalms.  III.  324 
Hagiographa,  III.  257 
Ha-gittith,  I.  229 
Hail,  Plague  of,  I.  79 
Halacha,  III.  2.38 
Halah,  III.  250 
Hale  (verb),  IV.  70 
Half  Gera,  III.  180 
Half  Shekel,  III.  176 
Half  Stater,  III.  180 
Halil  (Pipe),  II.  6 
Hallel,  The,  IV.  219 
Hallelujah,  IV.  371 
Hamadan,  III.  24,  25 
Hamah  (Hamath),  IV.  306 
Haman  aud  Mordecai,  IV. 

255,  266 
Hamath  Coins,  III.  180 
Hammath         (Warm 

Springs),  III.  283 
Hampton    Coui't    Confer- 
ence, IV.  375 
Hand,      Jeroboam's     wi- 
thered, III.  76 
Hands,  Quantity  of  Water 

for,  before  Eating,  III. 

12 
Hanitz,  III.  176,  180 
Hannah,     Samuel's     Mo- 
ther. II.  227 
Happiness  of  Endurance, 

L  66 
Haran,  HI.  250 
Hare,  I.  136 
Haroun  al  Raschid   sent 

Clepsydra     to     Chai-le- 

magne,  HL  2.38 
Hari),  I.  71 
Rabbinical  Legend  of 

David's,  III.  238 
Harpsichord,  I.  219 
Harrin,  III.  250 
Harriia-el-Awamid,      III. 

250 
Hart  and  Hind,  II.  134 
Harvest,  Feast  of,  II.  42 
Hasbany,  River,  III.  59 
Hasselquist  on  Plants  of 

Palestine,  I.  7 
Havilah,  Gold,  III.  169 
Hawk,  II.  295 
. Fisliing     Hawk    or 

Osprey,  II.  295 
Hazor.  Buins  of,  IV.  75 
Heave-otf-  ring,  I.  130 
Hebrew  Children :   Birth, 

Educatioa,  and  Schools, 

I.  29 
L.aw  of    M.atrimony, 

Sins  against.  III.  89 
Linear         Measures, 

Tables  of,  II.  280 
Measures  of  Area,  II. 

380 
Mfasures  of  Capacity, 

III.  10 


Hebrew  Money,  III.  97, 180 

Records,  Absence  of, 

III.  330 

Youth,  Main  Duties 

of,  I.  153 

Youth,  Duties  of,  I. 

237.     See  also  IsraelUe, 

Jeu^s:,  Jewish,  &c. 
Hebrews,   Domestic    Life 

among,    to    this    Day, 

IV.  267 

Marriage  among  the 

Ancient,  IV.  267 
National    Poetry    of, 

II.  222 

Strange       Marriages 

during  Captivity,  III.  90 

Vocal  Music  of,  III. 

374,  &c. 

Hebron,  IV.  199 

allotted  to  Caleb,  II. 

188 

Jacob's  Burial-place, 

I.  293 

Hedgehog  and  Porcupine, 

L  93 
Hegira,  III.  240 

Year  of.  III.  240 

Heifer,  I.  366,  &c. 

Red,  I.  131,  132 

Helam,  III.  254 
Helbon,  IV.  309 
Heliopohs,  IV.  308 
Helve,  IV.  70 
Heman      the      EzrLihite, 

Author  of  Ps.  Ixisviii., 

Ill  323 
Hemlock,  IV.  310 
Hen,     C.ire    for    Young, 

mentioned  by  our  Lord, 

III.  134 

Herod,  Alarm  at  "  King 
of  Jews,"  III.  338 

Approach  of  Death — 

names  Autipas  successor 
(son  by  Malthace),  III. 
355 

Coins  of.  III.  175, 176, 

180 

executes  Sons   Aris- 

tobulus  aud  Alexander, 
III.  355 

fetches    Sons    Alex. 

ander  and  Aristobulxis 
from  Rome,  and  enter- 
tains Agrippa,  III.  354 

his  Cruelties,  III.  362 

his    Dangers    in    his 

Government,  III.  322 

his  Death,  III.  370 

his    Fortresses,  III. 

352 

his  Victims,  III.  309 

in       Possession      of 

Judffia,  III.  321 

Married  to  Mariamne, 

III.  331 

places  Golden  Eagle 

over  Principal  Gate  of 
Temple,  III.  369 

Plot  to    assassinate, 

III.  362 

puts     M.ariamne     to 

Death,  III.  352 

Rebuilds  Temple,  III. 

353 

Remorse  for  Mari- 
amne, III.  352 

removes  Innovations 

in  Jerusalem  to  please 
Augustus  Ca3Sar,  III. 
352 

slays    Children,    &c., 

III.  368,  369 

slays  his  Son  Anti- 
pater,  III.  370 

Temple,   Description 

of  his.  III.  353 

Victory  at  Philadel- 
phia, III.  322 

Visit  of  Magi  to.  III. 

368 

Herod  Agrippa  I.,  II.  145 

Coins  of.  III.  175, 180 

Ruler     of     Tiberias, 

Imprisoned ;  appointed 
Tetrarch  of  Iturtea, 
.afterwards    of  Abilene, 

II.  145,  146 


Herod  slays  James,  and 
executes  Guards  on 
Peter's  Escape ;  eaten 
by  Worms,  II.  147 

leaving     Paul ;      his 

Death,  II.  148 

Herod  Antipas,  II.  82 

an  E&3eue,  II.  83 

declared  successor  to 

Father,  III.  355 

Enmity   with    Pilate 

exiilained,  II.  84 

-^  his  Fear  and  Observ- 
ance of  John    Baptist, 

II.  82,  Sk. 

his  incestuous  Mar- 
riage, II  83 

slain.  III.  370 

Herod  Arclielaus  succeeds 

Herod,  III.  370 
Ethnarch,    Coins   of, 

ni.  175 

Philip,    Tetrarch   of 

Trachonitis,    Coins    of, 

III,  175 

Herod,  son  of  Antipater, 
AUy  of  Mark  Antony, 
King  of  Judaea,  III. 
320 

Confirmed  in  Govern- 
ment, III.  320 

Idumffian,    Governor 

of  Galilee,  flies  to  Da- 
mascus, III.  319 

Idumsean,  made 

Tetrarch  of  Galilee,  III. 
274 

Herod,  Tetrarch,  Coins, 
lU.  180 

Herod  the  Great,  Coins  of, 

III.  175,  176 

his  Coin  curi'ent  in 

Palestine  at  Advent  of 
the  Lord,  III.  178 

Life  of,  II.  29 

puts     his     Sons    to 

Death,  II.  30,  &c. 

Visit  of  Magi  and  its 

results,  II.  31 

Herodian  Family,  II.  29, 
82,  145 

Herodians  (Sect),  Growth 
of,  II.  29 

Herodias :  her  incestuous 
Marriage  and  its  Re- 
sults ;  her  Character,  II. 
83 

Hereth  Irusalem,  III.  98 

Heritage,  Lord's  over 
God's,  explained,   I.  287 

Hermon,  IV.  309 

Mouut,  III.  60 

Scene  of  Transfigu- 
ration, III.  60 

Heron,  III.  232,  327 
Heruth,  III.  176 
Heshbon,  IV.  251,  353 
Hezekiah  and  Sennache- 
rib, I.  188 
— . —  and  the  Babylonian 

Ambassadors,  IV.  102 
as  a  Poet,  II.  161 

breaks  Brazen  Ser- 
pent ;  rebels  against 
Sennacherib,  but  sub- 
mits, IV.  94 

his  Influence  on  Lite- 

ratirre,  II.  161 
defeats  Sennacherib, 

rV.  101 

Life  of,  IV.  97 

to  Captivity,  Poetry 

from,  II.  219 

sickens ;  Sign ;  Re- 
covery ;  Marriage,  IV. 
101 

Piety ;         Succession 

to  Throne:  Character; 
Restoration  of  Temple 
Worship,  aud  Reforms, 

IV.  98 

Trust  in  God  returns; 

defies  Rabshakeh  aud 
Sennacherib ;  spreads 
Litter,  &c.,  IV.  100 

Higgarion,  I,  299 

High  Priest,  his  Duties  on 
(Sreat  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, II.  274.  See  Priests. 


High  Priests  "between 
the  Books,"  II.  204 

Hill  Country  of  Palestine, 
II.  214 

Hin  (Measure),  III.  12 

Hind,  II.  134 

let  loose,  explained, 

II.  134 

Hindrance  of  Paul  by 
Satan,  explained,  II. 
■298 

Hinnom,  Valley  of,  IV. 
•286 

Hippopotamus,  I.  250 

Hippos,  III.  284 

Hiram:  his  Cities  in  Crali- 
lee,  IV.  71 

Relations  with  Solo- 
mon, rV.  235 

Tomb  of,  IV.  235 

Trade  wiCU  Solomon, 

III.  237 

Son    of     Widow    of 

Naphtali,  IV.  74 
History,  God  revealed  in, 

I.  3J4 

Jewish,  Influence  on 

Jewish  Poetry,  III.  287, 
288,  289 

English  Bible,  I.  12, 

43,  68,  81,  257;  II.  19, 
122,  260,  300,  3U6;  III. 
263  :  IV.  65,  83,  262,  326, 
336,  361,375 

of  Susanna,  IV.  347, 

Hit  (Ahava),  III.  247 
Holy     Fire      at      Greek 
Easter,  IV.  285 

Ghost,       Blasphemy 

against,  explained,  II. 
382,  4c. 

Land.     See  Palestine, 

Israel,  &c. 

Geography   of,    m. 

168,  183  ;  IV.  23,  38 

of  Holies,  III.  40,  43, 

259 
its  Darkness;  its  Con- 
tents, I.  80 

Fumitirre  of,  III.  290 

Place  ;  contents,  I.  80 

Place,  The,  of  Taber- 
nacle, III.  40 
Sepulchre,  Church  of, 

IV.  284 

Spirit ;  its  Operation, 

II.  11 

Homer  (Measure),  II.  381 ; 

III.  11,  12 

Hoof,  Division  of,  a  Test 
of  Cleanliness  in  Ani- 
mals, II.  202 

Hoopoe,  II.  363 

Hope,  Patience  of,  II. 
•297 

Hophni  and  Phinehaa,  LL 
228 

theii-  Death,  II.  2-;9 

Horn  (Trumpet;,  n.  231, 
4:c. 

Horned  Cattle,  I.  366,  &e. 

Hornet,  IV,  313,  349 

Horns,  anuonuced  by  the 
Pl-a!C0,  III-  238 

• Four,    Vision  of,    iu 

Zachariah's     Prophecy, 

IV.  369 

of  Altar,  III.  121,  226 

Horologj-,     Natural,    III. 

239 
Horse,  Slight  Mention  of, 

in    New   Testament,   I, 

170 
Horse-leech,  IV.  352 
Hoi-ses,  I.  166 

Roan,     and    Riders, 

Vision  of,  in  Zachariah's 
Prophecy,  IV.  369 

(Ti^oop  Horse),  Cost 

of.  III.  97 
War  (Charger),  Value 

of.  III,  224 
Hosea,  III.  274 
Book  covers  62  Years, 

III.  276 
commanded  to  marry 

an     unchaste    Woman, 

III.  276 
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Hosea,  liis  Book  a  com- 
plete foem,  written  at 
the  Time  near  close  of 
Life,  III.  276 

liis  Poetry.  II.  219 

bis  Wife  Gonier,  III. 

2715 

longest  in  Froplietic 

Office,  III.  271 

more  than  62  Tears' 

Ministry,  III.  276 

Propliecy  of    Flight 

into  E^yi>t,  I.  3S2 

Propliet    nnder    Uz- 

zinh,  .Jothain,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah.  Kinys  of  Ju- 
dah,  III.  275 

. real  Teaching  of  Booli, 

III.  277 

Son   of    Beeri,   Tribe 

Ephraim  ;  and  thus  of 
Ten  Tribes,  III.  274 

under  Jeroboam  II., 

III.  274 

Hours,     Twenty-four,    of 

Day,  III.  238 
House  of    Riinmon,   pro- 

bable  Site  of,  IV.  307 
Household  Gods,  Lahan's, 

stolen  by  Rachel,  I.  2.54 

of  Narcissus,  III.  244 

Huggab,  Kigab,   or  Ugab, 

II.  71 
Huldah    (Prophetess),  her 

probable     Influence    on 

.Tosiah,  II.  223 
Gate  of  Temple,  IV. 

283 
herPr  jphecy  fulfilled, 

IV.  317 

her      Warning       to 

Judah,  II.  224,  225 

Huleb,  Lake,  III,  58,  168 

Plain  of.  III.  58 

Husband,  Duties  of,  IV. 
270 

Husbandmen  and  Vine- 
dressers Mourning,  II. 
67 

Huss,  John,  I.  257 

Hutchinson's  Theories  on 
Biblical  Science,  I.  289 

Hyacinth  (Jacinth),  II. 
352,353 

Hyena,  I.  89 

Hymeneeiis:  his  false  Doc- 
trine, IV.  3S4 

Hyperetcs,  HI.  214 

Hyrcanus  pronounced 
High  Priest  and  Eth- 
narcla  by  Pompey,  but 
not  King,  III.  273 

Hjrcanus  I.,  Coins,  III. 
180 

Hyrcanus  II.  and  Anti- 
pater  besiege  Jerusalem, 
III.  272 

Hyrcanus  II.  fled  to  King 
Aretas  for  Help,  III.  272 

in  possession  of  Jeru- 
salem on  Flight  of 
Axistobulus  II.,  III. 
273 

made    High   Priest ; 

placed  on  Throne  by 
Pharisees  on  Death  of 
Alexandra ;  displaced 
by  Brother,  Aristobulus 
II.,  III.  272 

mutilated  and  exiled, 

III.  320 
Hyrcanus,  John,  besieged 

in  Jerusalem,  III.  254 

besieges     and  takes 

Samaria,  III.  255 

Coins  of.  III.  99 

died,  and  bequeathed 

Kingdom  to  Wife,  III. 

255 
Hyssop,  I.   2-25,  Sk;    IV. 

375 


Ibis,  Sacred,  III.  32«i,  329 
Iddo,  Vision  of.  III.  141 
Idol  Worship,  Silver  used 
for,  III.  190 


Idolatry  among  Canaan- 
ites,  I.  358 

Paul's  Condemna- 
tion of,  IV.  32 

Idols,  Bird-healed  and 
(Jalf.headed.  II.  139 

Flesh  offered  to,  IV. 

32 

of  Moab,  II.  138 

Idumean  Family,  III.  255 

Princes,  Coins,  III. 

180 

Series  of  Coins,  III. 

176 

Illustrations  from  Eastern 
Manners  and  Customs, 
IL  119,  263;  III.  '212; 
IV.  218,  2)9,  267,  330 

of    Holy     Scripture 

from  Coins,  Medals,  and 
Inscriptions,  I.  33,  67, 
103,  124,  140,  186,  208, 
311.  336,  851;  II.  85,155, 
190,  217  ;  III.  242 

Image,  Golden,  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, III.  190 

Imagery,  Biblical,  The 
Soiu-ce  of.  III.  286 

from  Nature,  in  Poe. 

try  of  Bible,  III.  356, 
379 

in  Poetry,  IV.  4 

Images  for  Consultation 
(Terapbim),IV.  34 

Imam  Dour  (Plain  of 
Dura),  III.  248 

of  Mosque,  III.  214 

Implements,  with  Yoke 
of  Oxen,  Value,  III.  224 

Imijrisonment,  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul's  first.  III.  210 

Incense,  Altar  of.  III. 
226,  229 

Altar    of.    Difficulty 

connected  with  it  ex- 
plained, III.  329 

Altar  of,  Import  of, 

to  Israelites:  Fulfilment 
of,  to  Christians,  III. 
227   228 

Altar  of,  Position  of, 

1.329 

burned  on  Altar  of 

Incense,  III.  227 

Incest  in  Corinthian 
Church,  IV.  31 

rebuked  by  Paul,  for- 
given on  repentance, 
IV.  47 

Indiction,  Cycle  of.  III. 
210 

Cycle  of  the,of  Fifteen 

Years,  III.  331 

Ingot  of  Gold  (Achan), 
Weight  of.  III.  224 

of    Gold    taken    by 

Achan,  III.  178 

Inheritance  in  Christ,  IV. 
52 

Eiches  of   Glory  of 

Christians  explained, 
IV.  91 

Injurious,  IV.  27'2 
Innocents,     Murder     of, 

III.  368,  369 
Inscription  in  the  Collec- 
tion of  Orelli,  III,  242 
on  Triumphal  Arch  at 

Saloniki  (Thessalonica), 

HI.  243 

of  Behistun.  II.  190 

on  Cyprian   Coins  of 

time    of  Claudius,  III. 

243 
— —   on   Moabite   Stone, 

III.  258 
Stone  of  Old  Temple, 

III.  244 
Inscriptions.      See  Monu- 
ments. 
(Assyrian)  recording 

Deluge,  I.  232 
Cuneifoi-m,        not 

thoroughly      mastered, 

II.  208 
— —  from    Lachish,     IV. 

238,  239 
'&c..  Illustrating  New 

Testament,  III.  242 


Inscriptions  Illustrating 
Scriptures,  III.  242 

Phoenician,  I.  357 

Insects,  IV.  29'2,  &o. 

Inspiration,  I.  171 ;  III.  1 

and  Revelation,  I.  192 

of  Holy  Scripture,  I. 

190,  205,  260,  3:« 

. Supernatural  View  of, 

I.  262 

Theories  of,  I.  205,  &c. 

Instructions  for  Taber- 
nacle and  Furniture,  I. 
80 

Instruments,  Musical,  of 
Bible,  I.  19 

of  Percussion,  II.  310 

String,  I.  19,  70,  183, 

215,  296 

Wind,  II.  6,  70,  183, 

229 

Intemperance  of  Babylon- 
ians, I.  222,  2'23 

Intermarriage  of  Israelites 
with  Cauaanites,  III.  199 

InteriJreter,  III.  215 

of  Synagogues,  Du- 
ties, &c..  III.  214 

Invitation  to  act  as 
Minister,  III.  212 

Inward  (adj.),  IV.  70 

Inwards  (subst.),  IV.  70 

Irbid,  Ruins  of.  III.  282 

Iris,  IV.  373 

Iron  and  Steel,  HI.  '295 

for  what  used,  HI. 

298 

Metaphorical  mean- 
ings, HI,  298 

Isaac,  I.  110,  113,  173 
Abraham's  command 

to  Sacrifice,  I.  85 
Age  at  Births  of  Jacob 

and  Joseph  resijectively, 

I.  115 

Age  at  commanded 

Sacrifice,  I.  110 

Alarm  of  Philistines 

at,  I.  113 

and    Ishmael    bury 

Abraham    in    Cave    of 
Machpelah,  I.   175 

at  Beersheba  in  Old 

Age,  I.  176 

Born,  I.  53 

Date  of  Birth  of,  I. 

110 

deceived,      hlesses 

Jacob,  afterwards  Esau, 
I.  212,  213 

deceived  by  Jacob,  I. 

115 

God  of.  III.  101 

Grief    at    Mother's 

death,  marries  Rebekah, 
and  is  consoled,  I.  110 

his  Character,  Death, 

I.  117 

his  Marriage,  I.  86 

his  Prosperity,  I.  113 

his  Wells,  and  their 

significance  as  to  right 
of  Land,  I.  113 

re-opens    Wells    of 

Abraham,  I.  174 

says  Rebekah  is  his 

Sister,  I.  112 

Table  of  Incidents  of 

Life,  I.  110 

Tomb  of.  IV.  200 

. ■   yields  himself  will- 
ingly for  Sacrifice,  I.  86 
Isaiah,  II.  32 

and  Ahaz,  I.  197 

encourages  Hezekiah, 

IV,  99 

his  Early  Writings, 

II,  33 

his  Poetry,  II.  219 

his  Riink  in  Jerusa- 
lem, n,  33 

his  Relation  to  Micah, 

II  34 

Sketch   of   his  Pro- 
phecy, II.  35,  &c. 

Sons,  I,  198 

State     of     Hebrew 

Literijture  in  his  days, 
IL3i) 


Isaiah,  State  of  Prophecy 
in   his  days,  H.  32,  &c. 

Vision    calling    him 

to  Prophetic  Offices,  H. 
34 

Ishbosheth,  his  Opposi- 
tion to  David,  and 
Death,  III,  132 

his    (^laim    to    the 

Throne,  IV.  287 

Ishmael  assassinates  Ge- 

daliah,  H,  96 
bom,  I,  40 

Generati,  'US  of,  I,  53 

with     Isaac     buries 

Abraham    in    Cave     of 
Machpelah,  I,  175 

Ishmaelites,     Ethnology, 

II,  240 

Israel,     See  Holtj  Land. 
^—   Book  of    Chronicles 

of.  III.  1 
Changes  of  Character 

as  Warriors,  I,  230 

Chief  Nui'se  of  Pro- 
phets, not  J-udea,  II,  33 

Chronicles  of  Kings, 

HI,  2,  74 
Coins,  HI.  ISO 

-  (jommerce  with  other 
Countries,  HI.  237 

Defeated  by  King  of 

Ara.1,  I.  229 

Depressed  Condition 

of,  in  time   of  Haggai, 

III.  203,  205 

Division    of     Land 

among  Tribes,  II.  188 

Early  History  of  Na- 
tion, II.  303 

Elders  of,  demand  a 

King,  HI,  32 

First  King  of,  chosen 

by  lot  at  Mizpeh,  HI. 
32 

in  Egypt,  I,  76 

in  Wilderness  of  Sinai 

and  Paran,  I.  2'28 

Name    of,    given    to 

Jacob,  I.  256 

National  Love  of  Past 

History,  III.  288 

Population  of,  under 

Solomon,  HI,  234 

Prosperity  under  So- 
lomon, III.  '233.  &c. 

Races    of    Laud    of, 

from  Conquest  to  Chris- 
tian Era,  III,  197 

Restored   according 

to  Prophecy  of  Zeph- 
aniah,  H.  356 

the  People  of  Canaan 

at  Joshua's  Death,  HI. 
199 

under  Saul,  invaded 

by  PhiUstines,  HI,  131 

under  Solomon,  HI, 

233,  &c, 

Vicissitudes  of  King- 
dom, I,  274 

Victories  over  Sihon 

and  Og.  I,  231 

Vow  to  destroy  whole 

Region  of  Arad,  I,  239 

"Wars  with  Cauaanites, 

HI,  198 

Wars     with      Syria 

under  Ahab,  III.  336,  A-c, 

Widowed,  and  to  re- 
main so  till  they  accept 
Christ,  III,  277 

IsraeUtes  attempt  to  force 
Entrance  to  Promised 
Land,  I.  178 

Change  of  Condition 

in  Egypt,  I,  13:5 

Danger  to  Egypt  from 

their  Increase,  I.  77 

Disarmed  by  Philis- 
tines, III.  35 

Inquire  of    Priests, 

III,  '206 

leave  Egypt,  L  1,36 

leave    Egypt,    •ross 

Red  Sea,  I,  79 

Lineage,  II,  236 

Military    Character 

of,  I.  77 


Israelites  Murmuring 

against  Moses,  I,  156 

Numbered,  I.  177 

Placed  in  Goshen,  I. 

77 
Receive  Moses  ;   In- 
creased Oppression    by 

Taskmasters  ;      Straw, 

Stubble,  I,  155 
Route  after  crossing 

Red  Sea,  IV,  157 
Route  from  Egypt  to 

Sinai,  IV,  187 
. Route  from  Sinai,  IV. 

189 
— -  Settled  in  Egypt,  I. 

53 
Strangers  in  Egypt, 

1.124 
Isthmian  Games,  II.  377. 

See  He()rtH-,JeiL's,  Jewish, 

&c. 
Ituriea,  Province  of,  TV. 

247 
Ivah,  III.  '251 

(Ava),  III.  247 

Ivory,  II.  198 


Jabesh-Gilead,  Saul's  Vic- 
tory at.  HI.  127 
Jabin,  King  of  Canaan,  II. 

14 
Jacinth,  II.  352,  353 
Jackal,  I.  58 
Jacob,  I.  211.  235,  254,  267, 

278,  293  ;  IV.  200 
and  Esau,  Ditletenco 

of  Characters,  I.  112 
and  Laban :  Covenant ; 

Pillar ;  Mizpeh  ;  (3aleed  ; 

Jegar-sahadntha,  I.  254 
Arrival  of  Family  in 

Egj-pt,  I.  103 
blesses  Ephraim  and 

Manasseh,  I.  260 

born,  I.  Ill 

buried  at  Hebron,  I. 

293 
Cruelty  of  his  Sons 

to  Joseph,  I.  269 

buys    Birthright   of 

Esau,  I.  211 

Death,  I.  53,  293 

.  embalmed,  I.  294 

erects     Pillar      at 

Bethel,  I.  214 

flies  from  Esau,  I.  213 

flies  from  Laban  ;  pur- 
sued by  Laban,  I.  254 

generations  of,  I.  53 

Aid  of,  HI.  101 

God's  Promises  to, 

at  Bethel,  I.  214 

goes  into  Egypt,    I. 

279,  349 

bis  Character,  I.  267 

his    Deceit    of    bis 

Father,  I.  115 

his  Device  for  multi- 

£  lying  bis  own  Share  of 
iabau'9  Sheep,  I.  237 

liis  first  Meeting  with 

and    Love    for  Rachel, 
I.  -235 

his  Birthright  from 

Esau,  I.  116 

his  fourfold  Maniaga 

and  Children,  I.  '236 
his  Grief  at  Loss  of 

Joseph,  I.  269 
his  Grief  at  Rachel's 

Death,  I.  269 
his  Life  after  wrest- 

hng  at  Peniel,  I.  267 
his  Sons  go  to  Egypt 

for  Corn,  L  278 
his  Vow  at  Bethel,  I. 

215 

his  WeU,  IV.  121 

History  of,  I.  235 

Laban's     Dealings 

with,  I.  238 

named  Israel,  I.  '256 

obtains  Esau's  Bless- 
ing, I.  212 


^xx 
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Jacob  recouciled  to  Esau,  , 
I.  2.37 

sends    Beujamin   to 

Egypt,  I.  278 

settles  at  Sliechem, 

1.203 

settles  at  Succotli,  I. 

267 

Table  of  Incidents  of 

bis  Life,  I.  267 

wrestles  witb  Angel, 

I.  25!i 

Vision  at  Bethel,  I. 

213 

visits  Bethel  (where 

God  again  a^jpears  to 
bim^  and  sets  up  Pillar, 
1.26^ 

visits  Isaac  at  He- 
bron, I.  2G9 

Jael,  Wife  of  Heber,  tbe 
Kenite,  II.  14 

James,  Epistle  of,  IV. 
123 

and  Matthew,  Con- 
version, I.  325 

— —  Autbor  of  Epistle  ; 
his  counectiou  with  our 
Lord  ;  afterwai*ds  with 
the  Apostles  ;  his  work 
in  tbe  Church  ;  Legend 
of  bis  DefLtb,  IV,  13i 

■ Authorship  of  Epis- 
tle, IV.  123 

DiiRcult  Passages  Ex- 
plained, I.  31,  53,  6G,  100  i 

Teaching:  of  his  Epis-  I 

tie ;    earliest     book     of  ( 
New     Testament,     IV. 
125 

the  Less,  Authenti- 
city of  Epistle,  I.  32 

■  (the    Less    or  Just), 

bis  relation  to  our  Lord, 
I.  31 

1.,     authorises    new 

Translation     of     Bible, 
IV.  375 
,  Jasper,  II.  352 

Jannseus,  Alexander,  III. 
255 

attacksoutlvini?  parts 

of  kiuicdom,  III.  256 

Coins  of,  III.  100 

further     Wars,     and 

Death,  III.  256 

Widow  x-eig:ned   nine 

years  at  Jerusalem,  III. 
272 

Japhia,  IV.  88 

Jebb,  Rev.  J.,  D.D.,  on 
Psalms,  I.  293 

Jeconiab,  Apocryphal  Le- 
gends of,  II.  77 

— ^  son  of  Jehoiakim, 
succeeds  bim ;  carried 
Captives  to  Babylon, 
11.77 

Jegar-sahudutha,  I.  254 

Jeboiakim  burns  Boll  con- 
taining God's  denuncia- 
tions, II.  76 

^ Death,  II.  77 

* — —  denounced  by  Jere- 
miah, II.  75 

God's  Chastisements 

in  bis  reigu,  II.  76 

■^ —  his  Persecution  of 
Jeremiah,  II.  76 

Jehouadab,  bis  connection 
with  Jehu,  III.  30G,  307 

Jeboram  married  to  Aiba- 
liah.  IV.  140 

-^^  alliance  with  Jeho- 
shaphat.aud  victoryover 
Moab,  IV.  142 

,  Jeboshapbat,  alliance  with 
Ahab,  IV.  139 

— —  alliance  with  Jeho- 
ram,  and  Victory  over 
Moab  ;  Death,  IV.  142 

Defeat    at    Kamoth- 

Gilead  ;  return  home  ; 
Commercial  Alliance 
with  Abaziab ;  Failure, 
IV.  140 

Life,  IV.  139 

Ilia      Promotion     oE 

Education,    Eepression 


of  Idolatry,    Re-organi- 

satiou  of  Army,  IV.  139 
Jeboshapbat  s  Parentage ; 

Characteristics  of  Keign ; 

Want  of  Growtb,  IV.  139 

son  Jehoram  married 

to  Athaliab,  IV.  140 
Victory  over   Moab, 

Ammou,      and     Edom ; 

Gebal,     Amalek,     Hag- 

arenes,  tfcc.,  IV.  141 
with  Abab  at  Ramoth- 

Gilead.  III.  338 
Jebu,  III.  30i 
and    Jehonadab     de- 

sti-oy     Baal     Worship, 

lU.  306,  307 
anointed    King,  III. 

305 
first    King  of    Israel 

who     paid     'Xi-ibute    to 

Assyrian  King,  III.  307 
gained  Army,  aud  in 

Possession    of   Jezreel, 

III.  3)i 
his  Belief  in  his  own 

Mission       to        destroy 

House  of  Ahab,  III.  306 
his    Cbaracter,    III. 

307 
Kingdom    cut    sboi-t 

by  Syrian  Invasion,  III. 

307 
no  real  Love  of  God, 

m.  307 
Promises     for,      aud 

Denunciation    on,    III. 

307 
slays     forty-two     of 

Ahaziab's  and   seventy 

of  Ahab's   House,   III. 

306 

slays  Joram,  III.  305 

steps  to    secure   the 

Kingdom,  III.  305 
Worship    of    Golden 

Calves,  III.  307 
Jephtbab.  II.  14 
Jerboa.  I.  109 
Jeremiah,  II.  74,  95 
as  Author  of  Books 

of  Kiu-s,  III.  1 
Confusion    in    which 

bis  Writin'^s  have  come 

to   us    favoiu's  Idea  of 

violent  Death,  II.  97 

Deliverer  of  Jewish 

Nation,  II.  9G 

hides  from  Jehoia- 
kim ;  Prophecy  of  Linen 
Girdles,  IL  76 

his  Style,  Mind,  Com- 
mission, II.  74 

Legends  of,  II.  93 

of  priestly  Family  of 

Anathoth ;  his  Suffer- 
ings ;  Types  of  Christ, 
II.  98 

Prediction  of  Resto- 
ration of  Jews  after 
syveuty  Years'  Capti- 
vity, II.  O-i 

Return  to  Jerusalem 

on  Death  of  Jehoiakim, 
II.  95 

scourged  by  Pashnr  ; 

denounces  Jehoiakim, 
II.  75 

Source  of  his  In- 
fluence, II.  196 

traditional     Author 

of  Psalms,  ill.  324 

Voice  in  Rama,  &c., 

explained,  II.  22,  &c. 

warns  Jews  not  to  go 

into  Egypt,  but  goes 
with  them,  rebuking 
their  sin ;  End  of  His- 
tory ;  Ti-adition  that  he 
was  stoned,  II.  97 

Jeremy,  Epistle  of,  IV. 
347 

Jericho,  III.  3t6 

taken,  II.  150 

Jeroboam  I.,  Hand 
withered.  III.  76 

bis  Golden  Calves  at 

Dan  and  Bethel,  UI.  75 

his  Idolatry,  I.  274 


Jews,  Calendar  prohibited 

to.  III.  330 
Jeru.salem     besieged     by 

Autiochns  Sidetes,  III. 

254 

City  Walls, 

Coins,  III.  180 

Dangers  to,  in  Time 

of  Abaz,  I.  197 

Desecration   of,   IV. 

273 

Gates  of,  FV.  282 

Geographical  Posi- 
tion of,  IV.  198 

Geography    of,    IV. 

276,  &c. 
Geological  Features, 

IV.  278 

Heretb      Irusalem 

(Stamp  on  Coins),  III. 
98 

Influence  of  its  Fall, 

II.  196 

Money,  III,  173 

Plan  of,  IV.  277 

Remains  of  Temple, 

rV.  283 

re-peopled  by  Nehe- 

miab,  TV.  i)G 

Walls  reb'iilt,  IV.  S5 

Jesbua   recovers     Sacred 

Vessels,  IV.  45 
with  Zerubbabel,  re- 
stores Temple,  IV.  43 
Jesus  Christ.     See  Christ 

Baptism  of,  II.  38 

Birthplace  of,  I.  240 

Blood  cleansing  from 

Sin,  I.  323 

-  bora  at   Bethlehem, 

III.  368 

Diu-ation      of      His 

Ministry,  III.  27 

Force      of      Rebuke 

on  Tribute  Money,  III.  1 
179 

Fulfiller   of   Righte-  | 

ousness,  II.  38  | 

Glory  after  Suffering  , 

prophesied  by  Haggai,  j 
III.  205  I 

Glory  of  Second  Tem- 
ple, lU.  205 

Inheritance    in,    IV. 

52  1 

Languige    that    He 

spoke,  IIL  194 

Object  of  His  Mis- 
sion, III.  278 

Jesus,  Son  of  Sii'acb,  Wis- 
dom of ;  or,  Ecclesias- 
ticus,  IV.  346 

Jetbro,  Guide  to  Israel  in 
Wilderness,  L  229 

bis  Offerings,  I.  130 

rejoins    Moses     aud 

confesses  God,  I.  157 

Jewish    Chronology,  III. 

330,  &c. 
Chronology,      Light 

on,    from    Epitai)hs     in 

Crimea,  III.  331 

Community  at  Bag- 
dad, ni.  212 

Currency  at  different 

Periods,  HI.  180  ^ 

Festivals     at     FulM 

Moon,  ni.  239  ^ 

Furlong,  II.  229 

History,    Influences 

on  Jewish  Poetry,  III, 
287—289 

Mile,  II.  279 

Money,  III.  10,  G9, 96, 

97,  175,  180,  222,238,330, 

a47,  361 

Money,  Forgery  of, 

III.  177 

Poetry,  Influence  on, 

of  Jewish  History,  III. 
287—289 

Proselytes,    Baptism 

of,  IL  38 

Reckonings  by  Decen- 
nial Periods  of  Regnal 
Yeai-s,  III.  330 

Year,  Cycle  of  Sep- 
tennial, III.  241 

Year,  Lunar,  III.  239 


Jerome  on  the  Canon  of 
Scripture,  IV.  31y 

Jews,  Change  in  Language, 
II.  203 

Family  Prayer  of,  IV. 

239 

Fasting,  at  Joel's  En- 
treaty, II. 108 

Fatherland    of    tbe, 

n.  206 

forbidden   to     keep 

Calendars,  to  prevent 
Astrology,  III.  239 

Intermarriages  with 

Foreigners,  II.  237 

National   Poeti-y  of, 

II.  222 

— —  once  TJnitfid,  Scat- 
tered, II.  203 

Rehgious  Tendencies, 

n.  239 

their  Hatred  of  the 

Samaritans,  IV.  119 

• Seventy  Years'  Cap- 
tivity and  RetiuTi  to 
Jerusalem,  II.  96 

under       Asmonaian 

Pruices ;  under  Hero- 
dian  Family  ;  under  Ro- 
mans, II.  203 

under  Kings  of  Egypt, 

II.  205 
■ under  Kings  of  Syria, 

II.  233. 234 

under   the    P&rsiau 

Mouarchs,  II.  203 

Wailing   Places,   IV. 

2S0.  281 

Wealthy,  pr.;fer  re- 
maining in  Babylon  after 
Retuix  rmder  Ezra,  but 
send  rich  Gifts  to  Jei-u- 
salem,  IV.  369.  See  He- 
hrew,  Israel,  Israclitcs,£c. 

Jezebel,  Allah's  Evil 
Genius,  III.  333 

and  Naboth's  Vine- 
yard, III.  335 

her  Character,  III.  76 

her  Establishment  of 

Worship  of  Baal  aud 
Ashterotb,  III.  334 

Marriage    to   Abab, 

III.  75,  333 

Murder  of  Naboth, 

IIL  76 

— —  persecutes  Wor- 
shippers of  Ti-uo  God, 
III.  334 

—^  slain.  III.  306 

urges  Abab  to  seize 

Naboth's  Vineyard,  III. 
158 

uses  Antimony  (Pftch), 

III.  188 

Jezreel,  IV.  90 

Hosea's  Son,  III.  276 

Johanna,  Wife  of  Cbuza, 
Herod's  Steward,  II. 
82 

Joash,  his  Testimony  to 
EUsha,  III.  307 

Job,  a  Semitic  not  Hebrew 
work,  III.  366 

Authorship  unknown; 

Supposition  as  to 
Autbor,  III.  365 

Book  of,  rV.  19,  60 

Calamities  aud  Temp- 
tations, IV.  19,  20 

Character,  IV.  19 

Disease  of,  IV.  275 

■ First  of  Five  Poetical 

Books,  III.  365 

his         Conversations 

with  his  Friends,  IIL 
367 

impatient,  IV.  58 

plan   of   Poem,    III. 

367 

Prologiie,  IV.  19 

Question  of  recep- 
tion into  Canon  of 
Scripture,  III.  205 

Three  Friends,  IV.  20 

Joel,  II.  52,  65,  92,  108, 
1-10,  156 

Description  of  Judg- 
ment on  Laud,  XL  54 


Joel  entreats  Jews  »o  fast 
and  repent,  H.  108 

Gathering  of  Nations 

in  tbe  Valley  of  Jebo- 
shapbat, II.  156 

his  Poetry,  II.  219 

Judgment   on  Land, 

II.  65 

on         Resurrection, 

JudL'ment.andOutpour^ 
ing  of  Spirit,  III.  274 

• Promises  of    Divine 

blessing  on  Repentances, 

in  grateful  rain  and  Out- 

poiu'iug    of    Spirit,    II. 

109,  &C. 
Promise  of  Mercy  on 

Repentance,  II.  5i 
Prophecy  fultiUed  at 

First    Pentecost    after 

Circumcision,  II.  Ill 
— - —  Prophecy   of  Day  of 

Judgment,  II.  158 
Times  of  Refreshing, 

Outpoiu-ingof  Spirit,  U. 

156 
what     Joel     learned 

from  Moses,  II.  140 
what  known  of,  and 

date,  II.  52 
Johanan,  captain  of  Geda- 

liab,  II.  96 

High    Priest,    Coins 

of,  IIL  99,  180 

John  and  Pentateuch, 
Comcideuce,  I.  97 

— —  aud  Peter  at  San- 
hetb'im,  and  our  Lord, 
II.  250 

■ Authenticity  of  Writ- 
ings, IV.  146 

— —  Authorship  of  Gospel, 
its  Importance,  Testi- 
monies to,  rV.  16A,  &c. 

Basis    of   Teachings 

respecting  the  Last 
Times,  11.  81 

— —  Characteristics  of 
Gospel,  IV.  163 

Reference  to  Canti- 
cles in  Revelation,  IV. 
324 

Contents     of     First 

Epistle,  IV.  147 

-  Coui-age  by  going  to 
High  Priest's  Palace ; 
care  of  the  Vii'gin ; 
Beloved  Disciple,  IV. 
163 

bis  Disciijles,  IV.  146 

Disputed  Passage  in 

1  John  V.  7,  U.  116,  333 

-  Epistles,  IV.  146 
Epistles  of,  Difficult 

Passages  Esplained,  I. 
323,  382  ;  11.  81, 116.  333; 

Esterual  Evidence  of 

Authorship  of  Gospel, 
IV.  164,  lt;5 

Gospel,  IV.  163 

Gospel    of,    Diflicult 

Passage  Esplained : 

*'  Angels  As  jeuding  and 
Descending  on  Sou  of 
man,"  UI.  373 

his  ciu'e  of  the  Vir- 

iriu ;  at  Patmos ;  at 
Ephcsus,  IV.  146 

Identity   of    Author 

of  Revelation  with  Au- 
thor of  Gospel.  IV.  299 

Intci-nal  Evidence  of 

Authorship  of  Gospel, 
IV.  166 

Position  in  Canon  of 

Fh-st  Epistle,  IV.  146 

■ Revelation,  IV.  298 

Scmty  Records   and 

Traditions;  Higher  So- 
cial Position  than  Other 
Disciples,  IV.  146 

Second     and     Third 

Epistles;  Contents;  to 
wbom  addressed,  IV. 
147,  148 

John  tlie  Baptist,  Fasting 
of  his  Disciples  and  of 
our  Lord's  Disciples,  H, 
285 


INDEX   OF   SUBJECTS. 


Joiiuthe  Baptist,  Messen- 
ger   of    Maliichi,    III. 

ii; 

Reference  to  Can- 
ticles, IV.  a2-4 

Jolni  Hyrcanus  besieged 
in  Jerusalem,  III.  25i. 

• beaiCfiCs    and    takes 

Sauiiiria,  lU.  255 

Co.iis  of,  111.  99 

— —  dies,  having  be- 
queu.tLied  Kingdom  to 
bis  Wife,  111.  255 

Jonah,  Authenticity  ; 

Teachings  and  Miracles 
of  tJook ;  his  Prayer,  IV. 
178 

Book  of,  IV.  177 

Cijrist's     Kesurrec- 

tiou,  III.  275 

History  ;       Typical 

ChiLi-acter  of  Book,  IV. 
177 

of  Ten  Tribes,  III.  275 

iradition  that  it  was 

he  who  anointed  Jehu 
Kiu^,  III.  3Lt5 

under  Jeroboam  II., 

III.  275 
Jonathan,  his  Death,  III. 

1,2 
^—  High-priest,  Coins  of, 

III.  luU,  ISO 

MLLCcabaBus,  III.  84 

■ lue   King,  Coins  of, 

III.  100 
Joppa,  IV.  23i,  237 
Jovani  slain  by  Jehu,  III. 

305 
Jordan,      an      important 

Buundary,  III.  58 
Aitemx^ts  lo  Esiilore, 

m.  343 
Course  of,  III.  57 

derivation  of  Name, 

III.  6e 

District,   Geography 

of.  ill.  279 

District,  The,  III.  183 

i'  ish  of,  IV.  170 

• Ueography  of.    III. 

1U8 
Geography  of  Country 

East  of,  IV".  247 

-  -  Overflow  of.  III.  58 

Source  of,  III.  56 

Valley,  II.  214 

Valley  and  Dead  Sea, 

III.  50 
. Valley,  Geography  of, 

III.  34J,  &c.,  358 
Valley,  Map  of,  III. 

314 

West  Bank  of,  ni. 

343 

Joseph,  I.  309,  321,  347 
and  Benjamin,  I.  348 

and     Brethren     in 

Egypt,  I.  347 

— —  Birth  ;  Boyhood  ; 
Dreams  ;  Coat  of  Many 
Colours ;  goes  toDothan 
to  Brothers,  I.  309 

■ Buries  Jacob  at  He- 
bron, I.  293 

— —  Cruelty  of  Ills  Bro- 
thers, I.  209 

Date  of  Birth,  1. 114 

(jovemor  of  Egyi)t, 

1.278 

■ his  Character,  I.  269 

bis  Policy  in  Eamine, 

I.  322,  323 

bis  Tomb,  IV.  121 

— —  in  Prison,  I.  278 

places    Israelites   in 

Goshen,  I.  77 

Ruler ;   Seven  Tears 

of  Plenty ;  Seven  Years 
of  Famine,  I.  321 

sends    for  Jacob,  I. 

349 

sold  to  Mitlianites,  I. 

2o9 

sold  to  Midiauites  ;  in 

Egypt ;  in  Prison ;  In- 
terprets Dreams  ;  Pros- 
perity ;  called  Zaphnath- 
paaueah,  I.  3io  ;ill 


Josephus,  Authority  for 
identifying  Tell  Hum 
with  Capernaum,  III. 
186 

Joshua,  II.  1,  17,  149,  165, 
1!;7 

and  Gibeonities,  II. 

165 

appointed  Successor 

to  Moses,  II.  5 

-  as  Spy,  I.  177 

Authenticity  of  Book, 

I.  369 
Birth    and    Life    in 

Egypt;  names  Oshea  and 

Hoshea,  II.  2 

-  Book  of,  I.  369 

— —  Book  of,  its  bearing 
on  Deuteronomy,  I.  275 

-  —  Character,  &c.,  II.  1 
commands    the    Sun 

and  Moon  to  stand  still ; 
Victory  over  Amorites ; 
succeeding  Victories 
over  Thirty-one  Kings 
in  all,  II.  166,  167 

Conquest  and  Settle- 
ment of  Canaan,  II.  17, 
&c. 

Contents  of  Book,  I. 

369 

— —  Crosses  Jordan,  II.  18 

Differences    of  Style 

iu,  I.  371 

— —  Disbanded  Army,  III. 
199 

Discrepancies  in,  ex- 
plained, I.  370 

— —  Geuealoyy  of,  I.  76 

liis    faithfulness    (of 

spies),  II.  5 

his  Last  Days,  Charge 

to  the  People,  and 
Death,  II.  189 

Last     Acts    of     his 

Ministry,  II.  187,  &c. 

Life  in    Wilderness, 

Battles,  itc,  on  the 
Mouut  with  Moses,  II.  2 

Eaces    of    Israel    iu 

Time  of,  III.  197 

Keference  to  Book  in 

New  Testament,  I.  372 

— —  Renewed  Assurances 
of  God's  Protection  by 
•'Cajitain  of  the  Lord's 
Host,"  II.  149 

renews  Circumcision, 

and  celebrates  Passover 
on  crossing  Jordan,  II. 
19 

sends  Spies  tojericho, 

II.  is: 

succours      Gilteon 

against  Amorites,  II.  156 

takes  Jericho  and  Ai, 

II.  150,  151 

Timuath-serah  al- 
lotted to  him,  II.  189 

Victories  of,  III.  197 

Joshua  (High  Priest}.  See 

Jeshua. 
helps  Rebuild  Temple, 

III.  162 

Vision  in  Zechariah's 

Prophecy  for  his  en- 
couragement, rV.  369 

Josiah,  and  Destruction 
of  Idolatry,  IV.  315 

—  Antecedents,  Piety, 
Accession,  IV.  314 

—  Death  a  Fulfilment 
of  Huldah's  Proi>hecy, 

IV.  317 

—  Discovery  of  Book  of 
Law  under,  IV.  316 

—  his  Reformatoiy 
Measures,  IV.  315 

—  his  Fulfilment  of 
Prophecy  of  Nameless 
Prophet  of  Judah,  IV. 
315 

—  bis  Influence  on  Re- 
ligion, II.  223.  224 

—  Public  Reading  of 
the  Law  under,  IV .  316 

—  repairs  Temple,  II. 
224 

—  slain,  II.  75 


Jotbam,  Fable  or  Parable 

of,  III.  220 
Journey,  Day's,  II.  280 

Sabbath    Day's,    IL 

279,  280.     See  Route. 

Joy  and  Affliction,  II.  297 
Jubal,  L  17 

Discoverer  of  Mu- 
sic, III.  295 

JubUee,  Year  of,  II.  365, 
&c.;  III.  240 

Year  of :  1.  Land  fal- 
low; 2.  Land  to  revert 
to  criginal  Owners ;  3. 
Slaves  free;  4.  Debts 
cancelled.  II.  366.  367 

— —Year  of,  Meaning  and 
Fultilment,  II.  368 

— . —  Yeiu"  of,  not  conter- 
minous with  Septennial 
Cycks,  III.  241 

Year  of.  Observance 

of,  III.  241 

Judcea,  Divisions  of,  IV. 
196 

Geography    of,    IV. 

196 

invaded  by  Sennache- 
rib, IV.  99 

• Map  of,   illustrating 

Wars  of  the  Maccabees, 
IIL  85 

mourning,  II.  G7 

Towns   of,    IV.  197, 

202 

Wilderness ;  Moun- 
tain ;  VaUeys,  IV.  196 

Judah,  Book  of  Chro- 
nicles of.  III.  1 

Chronicles  of  Kings, 

in.  2,  74 

High  Priest,   Coins, 

HI.  180 

Kings  of,  Coins,  III. 

180 

purified    from    the 

Curse,  and  Cause  of 
Curse  removed,  Visions 
of,  in  Zechariah's  Pro- 
phecy, IV.  369 

Judas  and  Matthias  and 
othei's  remove  Eagle 
from  the  Temple  Gate, 
and  ai'e  biu'ied  alive, 
III.  369 

High  Priest,  Coins  of, 

III.  100 

Maccabseus,  III.  83 

Jude,  Epistle,  IV.  135 

— -  his  Identity ;  charac- 
teristics and  contents  of 
his  Epistle;  object, 
difficulties,  IV.  135,  136 

Judgment  Day  not  to  un- 
settle Mind,  ii.  299 

Judgments  foretold  by 
Zephaniah,  II.  251,  &;c. 

Judges,  Book  of,  its  bear- 
ii>g  on  Deuteronomy,  I. 
275 

Book  of,  II.  13 

Date  of  Book,  II.  14, 

&c. 

Depressed  Condition 

of  Israel  under,  IIL  200 

extended    over    450 

years,  II.  25 

Israel  in  time  of.  III. 

199 

Judgment,  Last,  x>redicted 
by  Joel,  II.  158 

Mercy  iu,  II.  94 

Judith,  Book  of,  IV.  345 

Juliau  Era,  III.  240 

Period,  III.  240,  331 

Julias  (modern  name  for 
Bethsaida),  III.  170 

Juniper,  IV.  194,  358 


K 

Kades,  Plain  of,  IV.  75 
Kalah,  III.  250 
Kalbou,  III.  180,  240 
Kalwadba.  III.  248 
Kaiir,  The,  II.  87 


Kadesh-naphtali,  City  of 
Refuge,  allotted  to 
Levites,  under  rule  of 
Barak,  IV.  75 

Kedron,  Valley  of,  IV.  286 

Kefr  Birim,  Synagogue  at, 
HI.  184 

IV.  75 

KeU,  ni.  178 

Kerak  (Taiicheae),  III.  283 

Kerazeh  (Choi"azim),  III. 
187 

Ruined    Synagogue 

at,  in.  187 

Kerioth,  IV.  253 
Keshita,  III.  178 
Xf(/iL'))MGold),  III.  189 
Keys,  Power  of,  III.  80 
Khaboiu-.  III.  250 

River,  111.  247 

Khan  Miuyeh,  III.  284 
Khersa     (Gergesa),     III. 

283  284 
Kibroth-liattuavali,  I.  230 
Kichares,  III.  70 
Kid,    not    to    Seethe    in 

Mother's  Milk,  II.  103 
Kilaim,  III.  222 
KilogTamiiie,  HI.  10 
King    (Saul)    Chosen   by 

Lot,  III.  32 
Kings,  Books  of.  III.  1 
Chronology  of  Books 

of,  III.  5 
■  of  Israel,  Books  of, 

Chronicles  of,  III.  1,  74 

of  Jxulah,   Books  of 

Chi'ouicles  of.  III.  1,  74 

King's  Dale,  place  of  Meet- 
ing of  AbrabBm  and 
Melchizedek,  I.  64 

Kinsman,  D\ity  of,  to  a. 
Childless  Widow,  UI. 
258 

Kir,  in.  251 

Kiriathaim,  IV.  253 

Kite,  II.  295 

Knop,  IV.  70,  71 

"  Knowledge  of  them  that 
they  had  been  with 
Jesus,"  in  "  Coinciden- 
ces of  Scripture,"  11.250 

— —  of  the  Son  of  God, 
rV.  207 

Koa,  III.  251 

Kolbtui,  III.  179 

Konti-inek.  III.  180 

Kor,  III.  223 

{Measure  of   Laud), 

II.  381 

(Measure),  III.  10 

of  Laud,  III.  222 

Korali,  Dathan,  and  Abi- 

ram  rebel,  I.  179 

Sons  of.  iu  Titles  of 

Psalms,  III.  324 

Korban,  III.  98 
Kupha.  IU.  98 
Km-,  UI.  261 

Kiu-n  Hattiu  (Horns  of 
Hattui),  III.  281 


Laban  and  Jacob,  Cove- 
nant, Pillar,  Mizpeh, 
Galeed,  Jegar-sahu- 

dutha,  I.  254 

his  desire  for  Music, 

1.17 

pursues  Jacob,  I.  254 

Laban' s  Dealings  with 
Jacob,  I.  236 

— —  TerapMm  stolen  by 
Kachel,  I.  264 

Labiate,  IV.  312 

Labour  employed  by  Solo- 
mon, Cost  of,  IU.  234, 
2:35 

of  Love,  II.  297 

Value  of,  III.  222,  cl 

seq. 

Labourer,  General.  "Wages 
of.  at  Christian  Kra,III. 
223 

at  Kepairsof  Temple, 

Wages,  UL  223 


Lachish,  IV.  233 

— —  Inscriptions       from, 

rV.  238,  239 
Lake  Huleh,  UI.  66,  68, 
168 

of   Gennesaret,    IU. 

168,  169 
Lamb  for  Sacrifice,  U.  45 

Paschal,  I.  306 

Lamech.  first  Metal  Arti- 
ficer, III.  295 
— —  Address  to  his  Wives, 

11.63 
Liimmergeier,  or  Bearded 

Vulture,  II.  249,  294 
Lamp  before  Ark  in  Syna- 
gogue, II.  264 
Golden,     of      Taber- 
nacle, III.  69 
Land,      Division     among 
Ti-ibes,  II.  188 

Holy,  see  Kobj  Land, 

Holy,   Geogr.aphy  of, 

ni.  168,  183 

lay  Fallow  in  time  of 

Jubilee,  II.  366 
of    Cana.an,    Geogra- 
phy of.  III.  168,  183 

of  Israel,  see  Israel. 

of   Israel,    Races  of, 

fi'om  Conquest  to  Chris- 
tian Era,  IU.  197 

of  Promise.    See  Holy 

Land. 

reverted   to  original 

Owners  iu  year  of  Jubi- 
lee, It.  366 

Value  of,  UL  222  et 

seq. 
Lauguage,  Fignrative,   of 
Bible  Poetry,   III.   181, 
219 

of  Bible,  I.  261 

of  our  Lord.  III.  194 

of      St.       Matthew's 

Gospel,  III.  194 
Laiiis  Lazuli,  II.  352,  &c. 
Larissa,  I.  359 
Larnm,  IU.  239 
Lasou,  III.  178,  224 
"Last  Times"  and  Anti- 
christ, I.  382 

Basis  of    St.    John's 

Teaching  on.  II,  81 
Latchet,  IV.  71 
Lavacrum  (Measure),  UI. 

12 
Lavender,     Sea-lavender, 

IV.  311 
Laver  and  its  Foot,  III. 
123 

Fulfilmeufof,  IU.  124 

Law  and  Prophets,  Man- 
ner of  Keadang,  I.  61 
Book  of.  The  Charac- 
ter always  Sacred,  IV. 
318 

C.ause  of.  III.  260 

given  at  Sinai,  I.  158 

of  Gleaning,  III.  258 

of  Matrimony,  He- 
brew, Sin  against,  IU. 
89 

of   Moses,    Ezekiel's 

Interpretatious  of,  and 
Conunents  on,  II.  197 
of    ProptTty,    Illus- 
trated in  Book  of  Ruth, 
III.  258 

Oral,  its  Prohibitions, 

III.  330 

Ratification  of.  Scene 

of,  IV.  122 
— —  Solemn    Recogmtion 
of,  at  Ebal  and  Gerizim, 
II.  187 
- —  The    Levirate,      IU. 

258 
— —  written   by  hand  of 
Moses        wanting        in 
second     Temple,     III. 
205 
Laws     on    Sale   of    Pro- 

perty,  I.  238 
Layard,  hia  Researches  at 

Nineveh,  11.  330 
Layaxd's    Assyrian    Dis- 
coveries as  to  Abiuidanco 
of  Iron,  IU.  295 
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Leoc.,  foi  wLiat  Used,  III, 

Leaiierit  Public  Worship, 

III.  21f. 
LeaL,  IV.  2X' 
Learu  (Vorl.  act.),  IV.  71 
Leasing,  IV.  Ill 
Lebauou,    Cedai    of,    IV, 

358 
Lebiueh    (Meaaiu-e),    III. 

11 
Leddan,  III,  59 
Leech,  IV.  o5'i 
Legal  Division  of  Years, 

Septennial,  III.  211 
Legate  or  Apostle  of  Con- 
gregation, III.  212,  21:5 
Legends  of  Habbakuk,  I, 
162 

Talmndic,  of  Messiah, 

I.  173 

Rabbinical,  of  David's 

Harp,  III.  238 
Leguminous    Plants,  IV. 

193. 194, 
Le  Heruth,  UI.  176 
"  Leisure,  Ten  Men  of," 

III.  212 
Lemuel,  The  Words  of,  in 

Proverbs,  IV.  215 
Length    of     Time   of   our 
Lord's    Ministry,     III. 
27 
Lentil,  IV.  19i 
Leopard,  I,  23—25 
Lepers  at  Gate  of  Samaria, 

Four,  IV.  17i 
Leprosy,  IV.  7(J 
Cases  in  Old  Testa- 
ment, IV.  17i 

DiUereut  Phases  of 

and  Names  tor,  IV.  77,  78 

its  Etymology,  IV.  77 

Lepton,  III.  179 
Let  (Verb  act.),  IV.  Ill 
Letaiih,  IV.  59 
Letek  (Measure),  III.  12 
Levi  and  Simeon  and  the 
Shechemites,  I.  77 

sla,y  the  Shechemites, 

I.  268 
Levi  (St.    Matthew),   his 

History,  ni.  193 
Leviathan      (Livyathan), 

IV.  56 
Levirate  Law,    The,   III. 

258 
Levites,  Forty-eight  Cities 

allotted  to,  II.  189 
Leviticus,  I.  129 

Revelation  of  Laws 

in  it  t  J  Moses,  I.  177 

Lice,  IV.  292 

Plague  of,  I.  78 

Light  and  Love,  IV.  205 

in      Darkness      ex- 

pkiined,  I.  314,  315 

W.alking  in,  I,  323 

Li^n  Aloes,  I.  243 
Ligiillath  Coins,  III.  176 
*'  Lilies  of  the  Field,"  I. 

38 ;  IV.  373 
LiJy,  I.  65 

Water,  I.  65 

Lime-stone,  IV.  16 
Linear  Measures,  II.  278 

Table  of,  II.  280 

taken   from    Human 

Figure,  II,  279 
Linden,  II.  327 
Linen,  II.  329 
Linnajus,  I.  7 
Xinus,  IV.  384 
Lion,  I,  22 
List  (Verb  intr.ans.),  IV 

112 
Literature  of  Jews,  Eem- 

nanta  of,  I.  172 

Phoenician,  I.  357 

Liturgy  First  Element  of, 

rv.  210 
--—  Oldest  Portions    of, 

rv.  222 
Lives,  see  Biographies. 
Living  Creatures  of  Eze- 

kiel's  Vision,  U.  195 
Living,  God  of.  III.  101 
Livyithan       ILeviathan), 


IV.  56 


Lizard,  IV.  58 

Lo-amuii,     Hosea's    son, 

ni.  276 
Local    Colouring    of    St, 
Paul's  Epi,tle3,  II.  271, 
376  ;  HI  19,  alO  ;  IV.  49 
Localities    in    which    "Tin 
has  been  found  in  Mo- 
dem Times,  III.  192 
Locust,    as    Cui"se,    pro- 
phesied of  by  Moses  aud 
Joel,  II.  142 

Ditfereut  Names  of, 

IV.  292. 

Tree,  IV.  195 

Locusts,  IV.  292,  295 

Devastation  by,    in 

time  of  Joel,  II.  66 

Plague  of,  1.  79 

Plague  of,  in  Joel,  II. 

93 
Lodestone,  Discovery  of, 

III.  296 
Loij  (Jewish  Liquid  Mea- 
sure), HI.  10,  12,  224 
Loosing,  III,  80 
Lord,  see  Jesus, 

Day  of  (in  Malaclii), 

III,  108 
"  Lords  over  God's  Heri- 
tage" explained,  I.  287 
Lord's  Prayer,  The,   IV. 
249. 

Supper,  IV.  32 

Supper,   Relation    to 

Passover,  I.  308 
Loricata,  IV.  54,  &c. 
Lo-ruhamah,  Hosea's 

daughter.  III  276 
Lot  and  Abraham,  their 
Separation,  I.  40 

his  Wealth  in  Cattle, 

1.39 

leaves    Harau    with 

Abl-aham,  I,  39 

rescued  by  Abraham, 

I.  03 
Lotus-lily,  I.  66 
Love  aud  Light,  IV.  205 

for  the  Law,  III.  260 

Labour  of,  11,  297 

Luke,  aud  Mark, Contrasts 

between,  IV.  161 

and  Matthew,  Con- 
twists  betweeu,  II.  257 
Ac. 

[  and  St.  Paul,  Coinci- 
dences, I.  145 

I  as  Companion  of  St, 

I       Paul,  I.  147,  148 

Author  of  Acts,  IV.  1  ' 

I  Chaiucteristic  of  Gos- 

I      pel.  IV,  2 

Dedication  of  Gospel. 

IV,  2 

—  Difference  of  Gospel 
from  Matthew  aud 
Mark,  IV.  3 

—  Difficult  Passages  ex- 
plained in.  III.  230,  278, 
326 

—  Evangelist  of  Gen- 
tdes.  II,  257 

—  Genealogy  of  Chi-ist 
in,  I,  145 

—  Gospel  of,  IV-  1 

Life     and     Hebrew 

Traditions  of,  IV.  1 

Name,  IV.  1 

only     NaiTator     of 

some  Gospel  Incidents, 
I.  145 

Paul's  Amanuensis, 

III,  270 

sent  with  Titns    to 

Corinth,  I.  148 

Travelling  Companion 

of  St.  Paul,  III,  301 
Luke's  Gospel,  Gospel  of 

Gentiles,  I,  145 
Lunar  Cycle.  HI.  240 

Months,  IV.  130 

Months    reconciled 

with  Solar  Year,  III.  241  i 

Reckoning  of  Bihle.  ' 

IV,  IbO 
■ Y'ear    observed     by 

Jews  and  Greeks,  III. 
239  I 


Lupine,  IV.  194 

Lute.  II.  71 

Luther,    his    Version     of 

Bible.  I.  200  ;  IV.  65 
Luz,  IV.  122,  l.'SS 
^  (Bethel),  I,  213 
Lydda,  IV.  237 
Lydia,    the    Purple.seller 

of  Thyatira,  III,  243 
Lynch,  Lieut.— Survey  of 

Jordan  aud  Dead  Sea. 

III.  343 
Lj-re,  I.  17,  19,  293 
Lyric  Poetry,  I.  354 


M 


Maah,  III,  71,  97 
Maaser  Sheui,  III,  9,3,  177 
Maccabees  I,  and  II.,  IV 
318.  349 

.lonathanMaccabffius. 

III.  84 

Judas    Maccabaeus. 

III.  83 

Map       illustrating 

Wars  of.  III,  85 

Rise  of,  III.  82 

Simon,  III,  86 

Maccubaaus,  Simon,  Coins 

of,  HI,  99 
Macedonian    Coins,    III 

180 
Muchol  or  Makhol,  II.  70 
Machpelah,  Cave  of    IV 

199 
Maevius  Pudens,  III   245 
Magdala,  Site  of.  III.  281 
Maghareh,  EgyptianEuins 

at,  IV,  154 
Magi,  I.  142 

Difficulties     ea     to 

Time  of  their  Visit,  I 
143,  144 

return  another  Way 

to    own    Couutry,    III 
36S  -■ .  . 

theu'  Country:  then- 

Offerings,  I,  143 

visit      Herod     and 

Jesus  Christ,  HI.  368 

Magicians  of  Egypt,  I,  78 
Magnet,  Discovery  of.  III. 

296 
M.agog,  III.  251 
and   Gog,  Ezekiel's 

Vision,  II.  193 
MahaUth  or  Macherlath, 

11.70;  III.  326 
Maimonides,  III,  179,  223 
on  Measuies,  Coins, 

&c,.  III.  10,  69,  70,  71, 

97,  98,  177 
as  Authority  in  Mea- 

sunbs  of  Time,  III,  241 
Maize,  IV,  374 
Malachi,  III.   30,   45.  66, 

89,  108,  115 

on  his  Preface  to  his 

Prophecy,  III,  45 

Priests,  Sius  of.  De- 
nounced by.  III.  66 

tells  of  Forerunner, 

and  closes  Old  Testa- 
ment, III.  275 

Mallows,  II,  .326 

Mammon  of  Unrighteous- 
ness explained.  III.  230 

Man,  Ages  of,  at  Different 
Periods,  I.  51 

Body,      Saul,      and 

Spirit,  Component  parts 
of,  II.  192 

Maiiaen,  II.  30 

Foster    Brother    of 

Herod  Autipas,  II.  82 
Maua-seli,  Half  Tribe,  aud 

Ephraim,  their  claim  for 

Land,  and  how  met.  II 

188 
Manasses,  Prayer  of 

348 
Mandrake,  IV.  312 
MiTueh,    III.   ti9    97 

224 
Manna,    I,    157,   229' 

174;  IV.  375 


IV. 


II. 


Mamia,  Put  of,  wanting  in 

Second  Temple,  111,  205 
Manner  (subst.),  IV.  112 
Manners    aud     Customs, 

Eastern,  II.  119,  263 
aud  Customs,Eastel-u, 

lUustnitions  of.  III.  212- 

IV.  218,  239,  267,  330 
Map,  General  Outhne  Map 

of    Eastern    Geography 

of  Bible,  III.  252 
of  Eastern  Geography 

of  Bible,  Ul,  249 
of  Course  of  Jordan. 

III.  57 

of  Egypt,  IV.  .365 

— —  of  Jordan  Valley,  HI 

344 
of  Judiea,  illustrating 

Wars  of  the  Maccabees, 

III.  85 

of  Galilee,  IV.  72 

of  Modem  Jerusale.ii. 

IV.  277 

of  Palestine,  II.  212 

of  Samaria,  IV.  120 

of     Syria,   Palestiue,   ' 

Ai-abia,    Sinai,     Egypt, 

Jtc,  II,  215  : 

Marah,  Israelites  at,  IV 

187 
Marble,  IV.  17 
Marcus  Crassus  Phuiders 

Jerusalem,  HI.  274 
Prefect  of  Syria,  HI. 

274 

Slain   in    Battle    of 

CuTha;,  HI.  274 

Mariamne    Executed    by 

Herod,  III.  352 
— -  Sons  of,  resolve    to 

Avenge  her.  III,  354 

Wife  of  Herod,  III 

321 

Mark,  and  Luke, Contrasts 

between,  IV.  161 
— —  Brevity  of  his  Gospel 
from    large    omissions, 
HI,  196 

Characteristics  of  his 

Gospel,  I,  194,  195 

Couuection  of  Gospel 

with  Matthew's,  III.  195 

Details  in  his  Gospel 

HI,  196 

Dilhcult  Passages  es- 

plaiued,  HI,  16J 

Gospel,  HI.  193 

Gospel :    last  twelve 

verses  omitted  in  Codes 
Smaiticus  and  Vatica- 
uus,  good  authority  for, 
lU.  196 

his  NaiTative  taken 

from  the  lips  of  an  Eye- 
witness, III.  196 
leaves  Paul  aud  Bar- 
nabas, I.  193 
Omissions  in  his  Gos- 
pel, HI.  195,  196 
Paul,  and  Peter,  Coin- 
cidences, I,  193 

wrote  for    Gentiles, 

HI.  196 
Marler,  Anthony,  Pi-inter 

of  the  Bible,  IV.  264 
Marriage   after    Divorce, 
II.  133 

betweeu  Unequals  in 

Age,  IV.  269 
Feast,  IV.  270 

Hebrew    Eite.=,    IV. 

269 

St.  Paul  on,  IV.  31 

the  Hebrew  View  of 

IV.  269 
Marriages      among      the 

Ancient    Hebrews,    I"V 

267,  &c. 
of  Israelites  with  Ca- 

naanites,  HI.  199 

Strange,  of  Hebrews 

during    Captivity.   IH 
90 

Married  Life,  Duties  of, 
IV.  270 

Mary,  Mother  of  John 
Mark,  possessing  Pro- 
perty, IIL  267 


Mary,    Troubles    in    her 

Eeign,  IV.  327 
Maschil,  II.  71 ;  HI.  325 

in  Psalms,  lu.  317 

M.asouitiB,  HI,  2,51 
Wastick  Tree,  IV.  193 
Mastigui'e,  IV.  1,  58 
Materials  for  Temple  col- 
lected  by  David,  111.  140 
Matrimony,  Sins  against 
Hebrew  Law  of,  HI.  89 
Mattnthiah,  High  Priest : 

Coins,  111,  ISO 
Matthew  and  James :  Co- 
incidence, I.  325 

and  Luke,  Con- 
trasts betweeu,  II.  257 
&c. 

Connection  of  Gos- 
pel with  Mark's,  IH. 
195 

Difficult  Passages  ex- 

phimed,  I.  87,  142,  196 
^0,  314,  362 ;  HI,  37,  78. 
133,  146 
Early  Chapters,  Mes- 
sianic Prophecies  of,  I. 
196  i  II.  22,  &c. 

Evangelist   of  Jews. 

II.  257 

Gospel,  IH,  293 

Gospel,  Characteris- 
tics of,  in,  195 

Gospel,  Style  of,  IH. 

195 

his    Double   Name, 

IH.  194 

his  History,  HI,  193 

Jewish  Character  of 

his  Gospel,  HI.  194 

original  Language  of 

his  Gospel,  III.  194 

Sir  Jolm  Cheke'sMS. 

of  Gospel,  IV,  326 

wiote  for  Jews,  HI. 

196 

. Thomas,  his  Trans.a- 

tion  of  Bible,  IV.  83 

Thomas,  his  Version 

of  Bible  compared  with 
Tyndale's,  IV.  84 
Meal,  Quantity  of  Water 
for  Hands  before,  IH.  12 
"Measm-e  of  the  Statui-e  of 
the  Fulness  of  Chi-ist." 
IV,  207 
I  Measui'es,       Larger,      of 
Time,  HI.  330,  M7,  &c.; 
IV.  180,  &c. 

Linear,  IL  278 

Linear,  Hebrew  Table 

of,  II.  280 

Linear,  taken  from 

Human  Figure,  II.  279 

of  Area,  Hebrew,  II. 

330 

of  Capacity,  IH.  10 

of  Time,  HI.  238, 361 ; 

IV.  27 

. Weights,  and    Coins 

of  Bible,   II,    278,  38il| 
IH.  10,  69,  96,  175,  222,   ■ 
2:38, 330,  347,  361 ;  IV.  27, 
ISO 
I  Meat-ofieriug,  I.  130 
I  Medals    illustrating  New 
Testament,  III,  242 

illustrating     Scrip- 

tiu-es,  HI.  242 
Medad  and  Eldad,  II.  4 
MeiUa,  Geography  of,  HI. 


and  Pei-sia,  Geo- 
graphy of,  II  [.  103 

Medimnus  (Measure), 
HI.  10 

Meeting,  T,mt  of,  HI,  41 

Megirtdo,  IV.  90 

Mej.lil,  HI    Ml 

Weialioiu  -ly  of  Saul,rV,  27a 

Melchi^t'dck  blesses  Abra- 
ham, I,  6  4 

•^ liis  Character,  I,  64 

Melon  aud  Water  Melon. 
IV.  246 

Memorials  to  the  Dead, 
Origin  of,  IV.  15 

Memphis  founded  by 
Menes,  HI.  240 
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Men    of    Leisure,    ' '  Ten 
Men  of  Leisure."  III.  ai2 
Menaliem,  II.  30 
ileiies    lounds  Memphis, 

ni,  ;140 

Mer.Uliaim,  III.  251 
Mercy  iu  Judg-meut,  II.  9-1- 
Mercy. rieat,  111.  -til 

i'ulIilmeuD      of,      to 

Christians,  in  Jesus 
Ctu-ist,audin  Christians, 
111.  21)3 

JVleauinfy    of,   to    Is- 

nieUtes,  111.  262 

.  uotLidof  Arli,  III.  201 

Place  of  God's  Com- 
munications to  People, 
III.  2(il 

Sprinkled  with  Blood 

on  Great  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, 111.  2d2 

I'nroueof  God,  111.261 

Mesech    (Mesliech),    111. 

251 
Mesha,  III.  251 
Meshech,  111.  251 
Mesopotamia,  I.  263,  359 ; 

III.  -ur 

Geography  of,  I.  103, 

151,  &o.,  26 J,  359,  &c. 

Message  of  Malachi,  Pro- 
phecy of,  fulfilled  in 
John  Baptist,  111.  117 

Messenger  of  the  Lord  (in 
Malaclii),  111.  116 

Messiah,  Reference  to 
Christ,  II.  375 

as  foretold  by  Daniel, 

II.  375 

Messianic  Prophecies  of 
Early  Chapter's  of  Mat- 
thew, I.  Iil6i  II.  22,  &c. 

Metallurgy,  111.  188 

Metals.  Jyiiniui,',  and  Me- 
tallurgy, III.  188,  &c., 
295 

of  Bible,  List  of.  III. 

188 

Metaphor  in  Bible  Poetry, 

III.  181,  219 
Mete,  IV.  112 
Meteoric  Stones,  III.  296 
Meteorites,  III.  296 
Metonic  Cycle,  III.  351 
— —    Cycle    of    Nineteen 

Year-s,  III.  331 

. Era,  III.  2M) 

Metres  (measure),  III.  10 

Metrical  Systems  gene- 
rally, Influence  of  CTral- 
dean  Notation  on.  III. 
223 

Meturgeman,  or  Inter- 
preter of  Synagogue  : 
Duties,  &c..  III.  214 

Micah,  IV.  295 

• Date    of    Prophecy, 

IV.  296 

Divisions  and  Sub- 
jects of  Prophecy,  IV. 
297 

his  Poetry,  II  219 

■ reveals     Place     of 

Chriffs  Birth,  III.  275 

Style,  IV,  298 

Micaiah  foretells  Defeat  at 
Eamoth.Gilead,  IV.  140 

his  l'roi>hecy  of  Ex- 
pedition to  Ramoth- 
Gilead,  III.  3:38 

Michmash,  IV.  197 

Saul's  Victory  at.  III. 

127 

Michtam.  Ill,  325 

in  Psalms,  HI.  317 

Middle  Wall  of  Partition, 
III,  241 

Midian,  III,  251 

Midiauites,  Ethnology, 
II.  240 

Midianitish  Spoils  en- 
wched  Tabei-nacle,  111, 
lb9 

Mignonette,  It.  40 

Mile,  Jewish,  II.  279 

Milk,  Ewe's.  11,  46 

of  Cnmel.  I,  361 

Millet,  IV,  374 

Mina,  III,  69 

B.E. — C. 


Minar,  III.  103 

Minaret,     Derivation    of, 

HI,  103 
Mincha,  First  and  Second, 

III.  2J9 
Mineral  Substances,  Mis- 
cellaneous, IV.  13 
Wealth  of  Peninsula 

of  Sinai,  IV.  155 
Miner-alB,  IIL  188 
of  Bible,  11.347;  in. 

188,  295  :  IV.  13 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  IV. 

17 
Mines    of    Bibhcal  Anti- 
quity, III,  3u0 
Mining,' IIL  188 
imd  Metallurgy,  III. 

299 
Minister,     Invitation     to 

act  as.  III.  213 
Qualilication  for,  III. 

213 
Ministry    of     our    Lord, 

Duration  of,  UI.  27 
Mimri,  I,  233 
Minnim,  I,  300 
Minor  Prophets,  Dehtzsch 

on  Order  of.  III.  275 
Earliest  and  Latest, 

III,  275 
. more     quoted     by 

Apostles  than  Greater, 

III.  276 

originally     in     One 

Book,  111.  274 

word   Minor   refers 

only  to  Bulk,  uot  Impor- 
tance, III.  275 

Minstrel  and  Elislia,    IV. 

142 
Miuyan    (ten    male    per- 
sons), III.  213 
Miracles  of  Elijah,   their 

pnriiose.  III.  74 
Miriam,  and  Moses,  Song 

of,  II,  60 

Death,  I,  180 

Leprosy,  IV.  174,  175 

' — -  Opposition  to  Moses  ; 

Leprosy ;      Healed     at 

Moses'    Intercession,  I, 

177 
watching    Moses,    I. 

133 
Miscellaneous        Mineral 

Substances,  IV.  13 
Mission    of    the     Lord's 

Messenger  (in  Malachi), 

III.  116 
Mites,  HI.  179 
Mizi»h,  I.  254;  IV.  198 
Saul  chosen  Eing  at, 

III.  32 
Mizraim      (Egypt),      LV. 

363 
Moab,  Geography  of,  IV. 

253 

Idols  of,  n.  138 

Moabite    Stone.   II.    138; 

III.  258  ;  rV.  253 
Moabitcs     Subdued      by 

David,  ni.  189 
Modes,      Coincident,      of 

Reckoning  Time  among 

Jews.  III.  347 
of  Reckoning  used  in 

Bible,  111.  331 
Modius     (Measiu-e),     II. 

381 ;  HI.  10,  11 
Mole,  I.  107 

E.it,  I.  108 

MoUusks,  IV.  216,  &o. 
Moloch,  II,  139 
MolyneuK,       Lieutenant, 

Il,N.,  Exploration  of  the 

Jordan.  III.  343 
Moneta  Sisnata,  III.  97 
Moneys,    Bible,    HI.    10, 

69,  96,  175,  222,  238,  330, 

347,  361 
Money,  Change  in  Value 

under  Roman   Empire, 

III,  222 

Corned,  m,  97 

Egyptian,  IH,  190 

Hebrew,  111,  97,  180 

Jewish,  III,  97 

not  Hebrew,  III.  180 


Money  not  Jewish,  IH,  177 

Signed,  HI,  97 

Unsigned,  III.  98 

Weighed,  III.  190 

Monkey,  I.  16 

Months,  Lunar,  IV.  180 

Reconciled  withSolar 

Tears,  HI.  241 

Monuments,  &c.,  Assy- 
rian, I.  23,  21.,  57,  137, 
139,  168, 169,  184,  200,  201 

Egyptian,  I.  73,  &c., 

104,  105,  186^208 

Inscriptions  on,  1. 157 

InscriiJtions  on  As- 
syrian, I,  128 

&c.,  Assyrian,  I.  189 

Bas-Rehefs,  Inscrip- 
tions, &c.,  Egyptian,  1. 
16,  -20     - 

Moon,  Full,  period  for 
Greek  and  Jewish  Fes- 
tivals, HI.  239 

Lunar    Reckonings, 

IV.  ISO 

New,  Ceremonies  at, 

II.  189 

New,  DecitUug  the  be- 
ginning of  Mouth,  III,  2  W 
Mordecai,  and  Haman,  IV. 
255,  '256 

Character    of,     IV. 

257 

More,    Su'   Thomas,    and 
Miles  Coverdale,  IH,  263 
iiJsecuted,  III.  26 

made  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, lU.  264 

Morning  Prayer,  HI,  238 
Mosaic  Law,  Ezekiel's  In- 
terpretation     of,     and 
Comments  on,  H.  197 
Ritual,  Symbolism  of, 

III.  290 

Moses,  I.  122,  132.  156,  177 
Aaron  .and  Miriam's 

opposition       to      him ; 

M  r  r  i  a  m '  s     Leprosy  ; 

Moses'  intercession,    I. 

177 
. and  Miriam,  Song  of, 

II  60 
Anoints  Eleazar  High 

Priest,  I.  180 

Arrangements    pre- 

jiaratory  to  his  Dtath, 
1,277 

assisted  by  Joshua  in 

Government,  I.  177 

at  the  Bush,  IH,  102 

at  Transfiguration,  I. 

159 
Author  of  Psabn  xc. , 

L  178  ;  III.  323 
Author  of  Pentateuch, 

I. '2-5 
Bir-th  and  Preserva- 
tion of,  I.  77 
Born,  ExjMsed,  Ees- 

cired,  I.  133 
breaks  Tables  of  Law, 

I.  159 

Burning  Bush,  I.  135 

Death  and  Bm-ial,  I. 

180,  iSl,  277 
Energy    at    End    of 

Life,  I,  273 
Farewell  Blessings,  I. 

277 

First  Address  to  Is- 
raelites, I.  276 

Plight  into  Wilder- 
ness, I.  78 

foresaw  the  faith- 
ful "remnant"  among 
fallen  Israel,  H,  141.  &c, 

forfeited    Promised 

Land  for  Peojile's  sake, 
I.  178.  180 

— —  hews  new  Tables  of 
Stone  ;  Law  renewed ; 
Veil  on  Face  ;  lustrui-- 
tious  for  Taber-nacle,  I, 
159 

his  Divine  Commis- 
sion ;  "I  am;"  Return 
to  EsTPt,  I.  134 

his    Education    and 

Choice  of  Life,  I.  133 


Moses,  his  Faith,  I,  133 

his        I'recautions 

against  Pauperism,  I.  238 

his  Retirement  to  the 

Midianites  and  Marriage 

with  Zipporab,  1,  134 

his  Sung,  I,  277 

Hymn    of    Promise 

after   Passage    of    Red 

Sea,  I.  156 
Intercession  for    Is- 
rael, I.  178 
Law  in  Leviticus  im- 

pai"tecl  to  him,  I.  177 
Laws  on  Sale  of  Pro- 

pei-ty,  I.  -238 

Leprosy,  IV.  174,  176 

— —  Mediator  of  Law,  I. 

158 
no  Intercoirrse  with 

People  till  Forty  Tears 

of  Age,  I.  133 
. no  record  of  Thir-ty- 

eighfifearsofLife.1. 178 
requests  to  see  God's 

Glor-y;  his  Interview,  I. 

190 

Second   Address    to 

Israelites,  I,  277 

Second  Marriage  with 

nameless  Cushite  Wo- 
man, I.  177 

— —  sends  Twelve  Spies, 
1.177 

signs  of  God's  pre- 
sence, and  his  Return  to 
Egyirt,  I,  78 

strikes  Rock  atHoreb, 

I.  157 

strikes    Rock    (but 

speaks),  I.  180 

Truthfulness  of,  L  229 

— . —  View  of  God's  good- 
ness, I.  159 

visits     his    People  ; 

slays  the  Egj^ptian,  1. 134 

Wife  leaves  him  and 

Returns  to  Midian,  1.134 

Wife  rejoins  him,  I. 

157 

Mosque,  Imdm  of.  III. 
214 

Most  Holy  Place,  Furni- 
ture of.  III.  290 

(Holy  of  Holies),  III. 

259 

Mosul,  City,  II.  282 

Moths,  IV.  350,  351 

Mount  of  Olives,  IV.  280, 
286 

Mourning,  Customs  in, 
IV.  332,  333 

Mouse,  1.  107 

Mozoreb,  HI.  239 

Muezzin,  III.  lo3 

MujcUbe,  '1  be.  11.  87 

Mnlberiy,  IV,  343,  314 

Mirle,  I,  24S 

Mundane  Era,  III.  240 

Murder  of  Naboth,  III. 
76 

Murer,  IV.  218 

Music,  Abraham's  Influ- 
ence on,  I,  18 

of  Temple,    Services 

ordered  by  David,  111. 
140 

of  the  Bible,  II,  6, 70, 

183,  229,  310  ;  111,  374 

of  the  Temple,  1,  246 

Vocal,  of  tbe  He- 
brews, III.  374,  &c. 

Musical  Instruments,  I. 
19,  70,  183,  215,  296 

of  Bible,  I.  19 

Musmes,  III.  180 
Mustard  .-^ecd,  I.  119 
Muth-Labben,  III.  325 
Muza,  HI.  252  • 

My.;douia,  III.  250 
Mysdonius.  III.  260 
Myr-rh,  I.  151  .  II.  41,  151 
Myrtle,  iV.  245 


Naaman,     Leprosy,     rV. 
174, 175 


Nablus        (the       Ancient 

ahechem),  IV.  123 
Nabonassar",  HI.  2r0 
Nabormedirs,    Inscription 

of,  I.  3j6 
Naboth,  his  Murder,  IH. 

76 

Stoned,  IH.  336 

Vineyard,  HI,' 168, 335 

Nadab  and  Abihu,  Death 

of,  I,  230 
Naharaiu:,  IH,  2-47 
Nahr-al-Huali,  IH,  250 
Naln'-malcha.  111.  248 
Nalium,  Aurecedents, 

Subject  and  Contents  of 

Prophi-cy,  IV.  310,  &c. 
Naioth,  Retreat  of  Samuel 

and  David,  HI.  65 
Name  of  Jordan,  Deriva- 
tion of.  III.  66 
Names    in    First     Three 

Centuries   of    Church's 

Lite,  HI,  244 
Naming  of  whole  Family 

in   Heaven  and  Earth, 

IV.  206 
Naomi,  her  care  for  Ruth, 

III,  259 
Narcissus,  Household  of, 

III,  244 

Nathan,  Book  of,  HI.  141 
Fable  or  Parable  of, 

HI,  220 
Natui-e,  God  revealed  in, 

I,  334 

Imagery    from,    in 

Poetry  of  Bible,  HI,  356, 
370 

Natru\al  Horology.  IH.  239 

Natirrahsts,  Bible,  I.  14 

Nazareue,  Jesus  called. 
Explanation  of,  I.  87 

Nazareth,  Christ  residing 
at,  I.  144 

Desci-iption  of,  IV.  88 

JewsdweUiugat.I,  87 

Nazarite,  Samuel's  Vow 
of  a,  U,  227 

Nebel  (Musical  Instru- 
ment), I.  70 

Nebo,  IV.  250 

Nebuchadnezzar  execut- 
ing God's  wm,  H.  75 

Gulden  Image  of.  III. 

190 

Inscriptions  of,  1. 351 

Nechosheth,  III.  191 

k.«al.  III,  192 

"Needle's  Eye"  and 
Camel,  I.  365 

Neesing,  IV.  127 

Neginoth,  I.  299 ;  III.  323, 
326 

Nehemiah,  Cnp-bearer  of 
Artaxerxes  Longima- 
nus,  IV.  95 

— —  Authorship  of  Book 
of,  IV.  94 

Book  of,  IV.  94 

his  Administration; 

visits  Cuurt  of  Persia, 

IV.  96,  97 

rebuilds    City  Walls 

of  Jerusalem,  IV.  95 
re-i>eoples  Jerusalem, 

IV.  96 
Subject    Matter    o6 

IV.  95 
Nehiloth,  HI.  325 
Nero,  Coins  of.  III.  175 
Nether,  IV.  127 
Nethinim,  III.  235 
Nettle,  IV.  342 
New   Moon,    Ceremonie.'' 

at,  II.  180 

Moon    deciding  tW 

Beginning  of  Monti/ 
m.  i:40 

Style,  III.  331 

Testament        and 

Bible  ((jenevan),  Rela- 
tion between,  IV.  328 

B  oks  of,    III.   141, 

193,  '268.  301,  3.8;  IV. 
79,  113,  123,  202.  241,  259, 
298.    01,  S33,  383 

Chi-onological  Order 

of  Parts  of,  IU.  268 
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New  Testament,  Genevan, 
IV.  327 

Illustrated  from 

Coins,  Medals,  and  In- 
scriptions, HI.  242 

in      Cup      at      Last 

Supper,  III.  i^l 

Old    Testament  Tul- 

fllled  in,  I.  305,  341 ;  II. 
42. 112, 170,  179,  273,  332, 
365  ;  III.  12,  26,  39,  148, 
226,  259,  290,  308 

Psychology    of,     II. 

162,  191 
Tyndale's      Transla- 
tion of,  II.  260,  &o.,  300, 
&c. 
"New    Testament,"   The 

Words,  IV.  320,  321 
Nitt'ar,  HI.  247 
Night,  Division  of,marked 
by  Cock  Crow,  nl.  238 

Watches  of.  III.  238 

Nile,    Rise    and    Fall  of, 
IV.  364 

turned  into  Blood,  I. 

78 

Valley  of,  IV.  364 

Nimrod's  Tower,  I.  264 
Nineveh,  I.  264 
. Captiu-e  and  Destruc- 
tion of,  II.  331 

Geography,   U.   280, 

330 

its  Fall,  IV.  341,  342 

Site  of,  II.  282,  332 

Ninus  hunting  Lions,  I.  23 
Nisan,  Mouth,  beginning 

of  Kegnal  Tear,  III  240 
Nisibis,  I.  264;   HI.  250 
Nitre,  IV.  18 
Noah,  Ai-k,  I.  52 

Generations  of,  I.  52 

Nob,  Priests  of,  slain  by 

Saul,  III.  130 
Nobleman  of  John  iv.  46, 

11.82 
Noctxurnal  Birds  of  Prey, 

n.  344,  360 
Noon,     Observations     of, 

ni.  238,  239 
Northerner        (Northern 
Army)    (Joel  ii.  20),   to 
whom  it  refers.  II.  108 
Number  of  the  Beast,  IV. 
300 

Golden,  IH.  331 

Numbering  of  Israelites, 

I.  177 
Numbers,  I.  228 
Golden,  lU.  351 


Oak,  IV.  357 

Oaths,  II.  209 

Lawfulness  of,  II.  210 

Obadiah,  his  Kelatiou 
to  Jeremiah ;  account 
of  his     Prophecy,    IV. 

106,  107 
Places  which  he  De- 
nounced, and  Fulfilment 
of    his    Prophecy,    IV. 

107.  lOS 

Prophecy  of,  IV.  94 

Obadiah.   his  Fidelity  to 

True  God,  IH.  76 

meets  Elijali,  HI.  334 

saves  200  Prophets, 

m.  77 

Obed,  III.  257 

Objert  of  Writer  of  Kings, 

in.  3 

Objections  to  Histories  of 
Elijab  and  Elisha,  III.  6 

Obolus,  III.  71,  240 

Obsolete  Words  and 
Phrases,  in.  53,  100 

Octave,  ni.  180 

Octavius  Cassar,  named 
Augustus,  III.  352 

CKmer  (Measure),  III.  12 

(Enochoe,  m.  99 

CEpha  (Measure),  III.  12 

Offerings,  I.  129,  Ac. 

to  Idols,  rV.  32 


Officers  of  Synagogue,  II. 
264 

Og,  Israel's  Victory  over, 
I.  231 

Oil,  Anointing  with,  I.  100 

for  anointing  Taber- 
nacle and  Furniture, 
ni.  308 

Tree,  IV.  344 

Old  Testament,  I.  228,  &c, 

Books    of.    III,    30, 

45,  137,  161,  203,  257,  323, 
365,370;  IV.  94,106,  177, 
213,  228,  254,  295,  321, 
340,  353,  368 

(janon  andApoorypha, 

IV.  317 

. Fulfilled  in  New,  I. 

305,341;  U.  42,112,470, 
179,  273,  322,  365;  III. 
12,  26,  39,  148,  226.  259, 
290,  303 

how   Quoted  by  oiu: 

Lord  and  Apostles,  I. 
262 

its  Divisions,  1. 1 

Psychology    of,    H. 

126 

. Tyndale's  Translation 

of,  IL  306 
"  Old    Testament,"    The 

Words,  IV.  320,  321 
Olel  Olelim,  I.  30 
OUves,  IV.  311 
Mount    of,    IV.   280, 

286 
OUvet,  IV.  286    . 

Cultivation    of,    IV. 

374 

Olympiads,  III.  240 
Omer,  III.  11,  71 
Omissiins    by    St.  Mark, 

III.  195 
Oinri  ;  his  Character,  1X1. 
75 

his  Eeign,  III.  333 

Oneness    in    Christ,    IV. 

205 
Onesimns,  III.  211 

Paul's  Appeal  for,  to 

Philemon,  IV.  301 
Onion,  IV.  373 
Onycha.  II.  152 
Onyx  II.  351 
Ophidia,  IV.  55,  202,  &c. 
Ophir.  Ill,  251,  252 

Gold,  III.  189 

identical  with  Uphaz, 

in.  189 

Locality,  m  189 

"Or  ever,"  IV.  127 

Oral   Law  ;    its    Prohibi. 

tions.  III.  330 
Orange.  III.  217 
Orchestra  of  the  Temjile 

1.246 
Orelli,  Inscription  in  Col- 
lection of.  III.  244 
Ores  of  Zinc,  III.  191 
Organ,  II.  72,  &o.,  183 
drichalcuiu,  in.  191 
Osiris.  Jud','ment  of,  I.  285 
Osprey,  II.  295 
Ostrich,  III.  201 
Othniel,  II.  14 

his   Connection  with 

Tribe  of  Judah,  I.  76 
Otbo  Celsius  on  Scripture 

Plants,  I.  7 
Ouches,  rV.  128 
Owl,  II.  344.  &c. 
Ox  ;  Wild  Ox,  II.  25 
Oxen,  I.  366,  &c..  380,  &c. 
Yoke  of,  and  Imple- 
ments ;  Value,  III.  224 
Oyster ;  Pearl  Oyster,  IV. 
218 


Padan-aram,  in,  250,  251, 

253 
Palace,     "  Sbushan     the 

Palace,"  III.  103 
Palaces.  &c.,  of  Solomon, 

in.  2*4 
Palestine.  See  Holy  Land. 


Palestine,  Explorers  Bo- 
tanical of,  I.  7 

Botanical  and    Geo- 

fjraphical  Divisions  of, 
I.  8 

Caverns  of,  IV.  16 

CUmate  of,  UI.  216, 

382 

Divisions  of,  II.  211 

Extent,  II.  213 

Fertility  of  Vineyards, 

n.  381 

Geography  of,  H.  211, 

&c.;  III.  168,  183,  342, 
.Ssc,  358;  IV.  23,38,71, 
118,  &c.,  150,  &c.,  196, 
230,  217 

— —  (Geological  Character- 
istics, III.  298 

Hill  Country,  Jordan 

VaUey,  II.  214 

how    Populated    in 

Time  of  our  Lord,  IV. 
142,  &c. 

_—  Indigenous  Plants  of 

of,  I.  6  I 

— -  Inhabitants  at    Time 

of  Exodus,  1.  338 

Map  of,  II.  213 

Map  showing  Relation 

of,  to  other  Countries, 

II.  215 
Other  Names  for,  II.  i 

211  i 

Peopled    by    Baby-  i 

lonians,        Phcenioiaus, 
Syrians,   and  Arabians,  j 
IV.  109,  &c. 

Physical     Features, 

Position,  II.  213 

Primitive  Inhabitants 

of,  I.  337,  356,  373 

Races  of,  from  Con- 
quest to  Christian  Era, 
III.  197,  233,  &c;  IV. 
108,  &c.,  142,  &c. 

Rivers,   Springs,  II. 

216 

Trees  of.  III.  380 

Palm  (Measure),  II.  278— 

280 
Palm  Tree,  IV.  372 
Palm    Turtle    Dove,  III. 

Pal'merworm,  IV.  292 
Palmyra,  III.  253 
Pan's  Pipe,  II.  71 
Panther,  I.  25 
Papacy,  in.  240 
Papyrus,  IV.  373,  374 
Parable  in  Bible  Poetry, 
III.  219 

of  Unjust   Steward, 

in.  230,  &c. 

Pai-ables   on   Almsgiving, 

I.  253 
Paradise  and  Deluge,  Geo- 
graphy of,  I.  234 

Parallelism,  Complex,  in 
Structure  of  Verse  in 
Poetry  of  Bible,  in.  48 

in    Hebrew    Poetry, 

II.  339 
in  Structure  of  Verse 

in  Poetry  of  Bible,  in. 

16 
Paran,  Wilderness  of,  I. 

238,  &c. 
Parents,  Respect,  Venera- 
tion for,  I.  153 
Paris,    Great    Edition  of 

Hible  in,  IV.  '^62.  263 
Parker,  Archbishop.  Share 

iuEu6lishBible.IV.  336 
Paruas.  Chief  shephe  d  or 

Pl-esbyter  of  Congregi- 

tion,  nl.  213 
Partition,  breaking  down 

of   Wall  explained,  IV. 
126 

Wallof,  in.  214 

Partridge,  Desert,  III.  73 

Eastern     mode     of 

Hunting    and    Killing,  1 
m.  73 

Gr^ek,  III.  71 

Sand,  III.  72 

Partridges.  III.  71 
Parvaim,  (3told,  III.  189       ' 


Parvaim,  Locality  indeter- 
minate, III.  189 

Paschal  Lamb,  I.  306 

Supper,  I.  341 

Pasha,  111.  163 

Pashur  scourges  Jere- 
miah, II.  75 

Passage  of  Red  Sea,  I.  79    ^ 

Passage  of  Red  Sea,  Birth- 
day of  Israel,  lit.  288 

Passages,  Dillicult,  Ex- 
plained, III.  37, 133, 146, 
166,  208,  267,  326,  341. 
373;  IV.  91,  116,  126, 
206,  274 

Passover,  I.  135,  156  I 

a     Commemorative 

and  a  Sacrificial    Bite, 
I.  306 

Fulfilment  of,  I.  308, 

343 

its  National  Cha- 
racter, I.  307 

its  Objects  and  Les- 
sons, I.  3l2 

Mode  of  Celebrating, 

I.  305 
Pastor,  Title  of  Ruler  of 

SynagogTie,  II.  268 
Pastoral  Epistles,  IV.  50 

theii"    Authenticity, 

rV.  241 

Patience  of  Hope,  II.  297 
Patriarchs.   See  Ahrahavi, 

Isaac,      Jacob,      Joseph, 

Moses,  &c. 
Patriarchs,  L  10,  235 
Paul.      See    Epistles,    St. 

Paul. 

Advice  to  Timothy, 

rV'.  243 

aud  Luke  :  Coinci- 
dence, I.  145 

aud  Silns  driven  from 

Thesialonica,  IH.  302 

Associations        with 

Timothy,  IV.  242 

at  Rome,  in.  210 

a  True  Son  of  Israel, 

III  271 

Authenticity  of  Epis- 
tles to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  IV.  241 

before  Herod  Agrippa 

II.  and  before  Felix,  II. 
148 

Chain,  in.  210 

Courage  in  preaching 

Gospel,  ni.  210 

Course  of  last  Mis- 
sionary Journey,  IV.  383 

date  of  Martyrdom, 

IV.  243 

dealing  with  Corin- 
thian Sceptii-ism,  II.  379 

. dealing  with  Question 

of  Slavery,  IV.  302 

desires  to  see  Tim- 
othy before  his  Death, 
IV.  281 

Differences         with 

Peter,  IV.  82 

driven  from  Philippi, 

ni.  301 
Epistles  of,  in,  268, 

301,  338 

Epistles,  Introduc- 
tion to.  III.  301 

Epistle  to  Colossians, 

IV.  157 
Epistlf^     to      Corin- 
thians, II.  376,  &c.  ;  IV. 

29,  46 
Epistle  to  Ephesians, 

IV.  10.  52,  202,  206 
Epistle  to  Galatians, 

rV.  79 
Epistle  to  Philemon, 

IV.  301 
Epistle  to  Philippians, 

IV.  189 
Kpistle    to    Romans, 

rV.  49,  113 
Epistle '  to  Thessalo- 

nians,  II.  271 
Epistle     (First)     to 

Timothy,  IV.  241 
Epistle   (Second)    to 

Timothy,  IV.  383 


'  Paul,  Epistle  to  Titus,  IV. 
259 
Epistles,    Local    Co- 
louring of,  II.  271,  376; 
III.  210  ;  IV   49 

First     and     Second 

Visits  to  Galatia,  IV.  75 

forgives    Incest   on 

Repentance,  IV.  47 

founds      Church      at 

PhiUppi,  IV.  189 
Labours  at  Thessalo- 

nica,  in.  302 
Hebraic  in    Style  of 

Writmg,  III.  271 
Hindrance  by  Satan 

explained,  U.  2<J8 
his  Bonds,  and  Hope 

of  Liberation,  IV.  241 

his    Character,    III. 

271 

- —  his    Desu'e    to    visit 

Rome,  IV.  113 
liis  use  of  Metaphor, 

II.  377,  378 
Interview  with  Ephe- 

sian  Elders,  and  Rela- 
tions with  Ephesian 
Chui-ch,  IV.  203 

Kindness    of    Philip. 

plans ;  Friendly  Rela- 
tions with  Philippians, 
IV.  190 

lasting  Influence  of, 

III.  271 
Mark,     and     Peter : 

Coincidences,  I.  193 

i  Needs     supplied    by 

Philippian  Chiu-ch,  III. 
302 

not     chargeable    to 

Rich  or  Poor,  II.  272 

Otleriugs    to,    from 

Philippi,  II.  272 

on  Flesh  oifered  to 

Idols  ;  Lord's  Supper  ; 
Spiritual  Gifts;  Resur- 
rection of  the  Dead,  IV. 
32,33 

on  Incest  and  Mar- 
riage, IV.  31 

on    Resurrection   to 

CoxintMans,  II.  380 

possible    Connection 

between  his  Labours 
aud  Britain,  IV.  3S4 

. release     from    first 

Roman  Imprisonment, 
IV.  242 

reheved  by  Christians 

at  Thessalonica,  I.  148 

Scene  of  his  Conver- 
sion, IV.  307 

Thorn  in  Flesh,  IV. 

48 

Thorn  in  Flesh  :  pro- 
bably a  Disease  relieved 
by  Luke,  I.  149 

.  Uproar    against,    at 

Jerusalem,  III.  244 

urges      Almsgiving, 

IV.  47  .    , 

used  Amanuensis  tor 

Epistles,  III.  270 

vindicates      himself, 

rV.  48 

Pauperism,  Precautions 
of  Moses  against,  I. 
238 

Paz  (Gold),  III.  189 

Pea,  IV.  193 

Peace-offerings,  I.  130     _ 

Peace  only  through  Divi- 
sion, ni.  279 

Peacock,  in.  136, 137 

Pearl,  IV.  217 

Pechah,  ni.  11)3 

Peep,  IV.  128 

Pekod,  III.  253 

Pelican,  IV.  8,  &o. 

Pella,  Refuge  of  Cliris- 
tiiuis.  III.  361 

Peuiel,  Jacob  wi-estles' 
with  Angel  at,  I.  256 

Peniiuiah,  her  Jealousy  of 
Hannah,  II   227 

Penny,  nl.  179 

English    Silver,   111. 

222 
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Pentateuch,    I.   1 — 5, 
76,  13H,  228,  273 

and  St.  Jolin,  Coin- 
cidences, I.  97 

Authorshir,  I.  2 

Tnitlifuluess    of,    I. 

229 

Pentecost,  II.  42 

Gifts  of  Spirit,   Tul- 

filment  of  Joel's  Pro- 
phecy, II.  Ill 

Gift  of  Tongiies  at, 

III.  208 

People,  Division  of,  cor- 
responding to  Courses 
of  Fiiests,  ni.  241 

Peor.  IV.  250 

Perching  Birds,  II.  360, 
&c. 

Percussion,  Instruments 
of,  II.  310 

Perfume  burned  on  Altai- 
of  Incense,  III.  227 

Perfumes  of  Bible,  I.  241, 
328.  374 ;  II.  151—153 

Periwinkle  (Plant),  IV. 
311 

Persepolis  and  Susa,  III. 
103 

Persecutions  of  Chris- 
tians, IV.  299 

Pei-sia,  Geogi-aphy  of,  III. 
22,  103 

Prosperity  of    luider 

Darius,  III.  205 

Persian  Coins,  HI.  180 

Empire  shaken  under 

Xerxes,  III,  205 

Personification,  III.  231 

in  Bible  Poetry,  III. 

219,  220 

Pestilences  (Korah,  &c.), 
14,700,  I.  179 

Peter  and  John  at  San- 
hedrim, and  our  Lord, 
II.  250 

Ajjostle  of  the  Cir- 
cumcision, IV.  130 

- —  Authenticity  of  Writ- 
ings of,  IV.  l-.;9,  133 

Causes  of  his  "Writ- 
ings, IV.  129 

Chnracteristics        of 

Second  Epistle,  IV. 
133 

■ Claims  of  Writer  of 

Second  Epistle,  IV.  131 

— —  Coincideuces  bearing 
on  his  Personal  History, 

IV.  130 

delivered  from  Prison, 

I.  193 

Difficult  Passages  Ex- 
plained, I.  117,  171,  181, 
287,  300 

Eye-witness  of  Facts 

recorded  by  Mark  in 
Gospel,  III.  196 

■ First     Epistle,      IV. 

129 

" —  his  Authority  in  con- 
nection with  St.  Mark's 
Gospel,  III.  195 

his  Error,  withstood 

by  Paul,  IV.  82 

■ his    Exhortation    to 

Fellow-Elders,  1. 181 

his     Es[iectatiou    of 

Christ's  coming,  IV.  130 

■ his  Eevelatious     and 

Character,  IV.  129 

•^^-  his  Warnings  by  own 
Experiences,  IV.  130 

— —  in  Gospel  and  Acts, 
and  of  his  own  Epistles 
respectively,  IV.  129 

■ Mark,  and  Paul,  Coin- 
cidence, I.  193 

— —  Parallelism  of  Second 
Epistle  with  that  of 
Jude,  IV.  133 

— —  Points  of  Resem- 
blance and  Difference 
of  First  and  Second 
Epistles,  rv.  131 

Reputed      Site       of 

House  at  Tibei-iaa,  III. 
282 

■ (Rock),  III.  78 


Peter,  Second  Epistle,  IT. 
1.33 

Pethor,  nl.  253 

Perutha  (Coin),  IT.  269 

Phcenicia,  Geography  of, 
rv.  230,  &c. 

Natural  Features  of, 

IV.  231 

only  nominally  Is- 
raelite Territory  in 
Time  of  Joshua,  III. 
197 

Relations  with  Is- 
rael, IV.  74 

Phceuician  Coins,  III.  180 

Inscriptions,  I.  357 

Language  essentially 

identical  with  Hebrew, 
1.367 

Words  in  Bible,  I.  357 

Words  in  Greek  and 

Latin  Authors,  I.  357 

Phcenicians,  I.  338 

F.ate    of     Literiiture 

and  Language,  I.  357 

in  Pafestiue,  IV.  109 

Pliaraohs,  Difficulty  of 
Identifying,  I.  122 

Phai'aoh  semis  Israelites 
out  of  Egypt,  I.  136 

(Thotmes  II.) :  In- 
fluence of  liis  Wife, 
Hatasou,  over  him  ;  In- 
terviews with  Moses 
and  A.aron,  I.  28 

who  first    oppressed 

Israel  in  Egyi:)t,  Amosis, 
1.77 

Manetho's  Lists   of, 

LI23 

Pliarez,  House  of.  III.  257 

Pharisee  and  Publican  in 
Illustration  of  Prayer, 
IV.  210 

Pharisees,  Fasting  of,  and 
Fasting  of  John  the 
Baptist's  Disciples,  II. 
285 

Pharpar,  IV.  303 

Phasael  the  Elder,  son  of 
Antipater  the  Iduina^an, 
appointed   Governor  of 

■    Judaja,  HI.  274 

Phasael,  his  Death,  III. 
320 

Philemon,  Paul's  Epistle 
to.  III.  210  ;  IV.  301 

Value  of  Epistle  to, 

IV.  302 

Philetus,  his  False  Doc- 
trines, rv.  384 

Philip,  Tetrarch,  Coins, 
III.  180 

Tetr-arch    of  Tracho- 

nitis.  Coins  of.  III.  175 

Philippi  and  Thessalo- 
nica.  Cradle  of  Euro- 
pean Christianity,  III. 
301 

first      Place     where 

Gospel  w.as  preached  in 
Europe  ;  Scene  of  Ear- 
liest Gentile  Persecu- 
tion, IV.  189 

Paul     driven     from, 

III.  301 
Philippians,  Contents  and 

Divisions  of  Epistle,  IV. 

191.  192 
Paul's  Epistle  to.  III. 

210 ;  IV.  189 
Joyous      Tone     and 

Spirit    of    Epistle,   IV. 

190,  191 
Kindness    to    Paul ; 

friendly  Relations  with 

him,  IV.  190 
Period     of     Epistle, 

IV.  190 

Purpose   of  Epistle, 

IV.  190 
— —  Sketch     of     Chm-ch, 

IV.  189 
supply  Paul's  Needs, 

III.  302 
their    Liberality,     I. 

148 
their     Offerings     to 

Paul,  II.  272 


Philistia,  H.  211 

Geography    of,    IV. 

237,  &c. 

not    Conquered    in 

Time  of  Joshua,  III.  197 
Philistines,  I.  339 

Character  of,  IV.  236 

Envy  of  Isaac,  I.  113 

more    Powei-ful    in 

Time  of  Judges,  III.  199 

Saul's  Victory  over, 

III.  128 

Invaded    by   David, 

III.  189 

Phiuehas  and  Hophni,  II. 

228 

Death,  II.  229 

Phormiux,  I.  296 
Phrases  in  Ruth,  affinity 

with  Samuel  and  Kings, 

III.  257 

Obsolete,  III.  53 

Phylactery,  I.  59 

Pieces  of  Silver,  Thirty, 

111.  146 
Pigeon,  III.  7 

Pilate  and  Herod,  Enmity 
explained,  II.  84 

Pilate,  Bloodshed  of  G.ali- 
leans  (Luke  xiii.  1), 
e^liluiued,  II.  84 

Pile  (verb  act.),  IV.  128 

Pillar  of  Fire  and  Cloud, 
I.  15S 

Pillars,  Commemorative, 
IV.  15 

Pine,  IV.  358 

Pink  (Flower),  II.  106 

Pipe,  II  6 

Pipe  (Piute),  II.  70 

Pisgah,  IV,  250 

Pistachio  Trees,  IV.  193 

Pitcher,  Golden,  III.  12 

Pithom,  IV.  366 

Place,  Most  Holy  (Holy 
of  Holies),  m.  2o9 

Place  of  "Wailing,  Jews, 
IV.  2S0,  281 

^— The  Holy,  of  Taber- 
nacle, III.  40 

Places,  Sacred,  III.  39, 
120;  m.  220,  259, 290,  308 

Plagues  of  Egypt,  I.  78, 
79   135 

Plain  of  Huleh,  III.  58 

Plan  of  Temple,  I.  329 

of  Synagogue  at  Ca- 
pernaum, III.  184 

Plants  of  Bible,  I.  6,  36, 
65.  118,  225;  II.  40—42, 
106,  173,  326—330;  HI. 
215  ;  IV.  131,  193,  245, 
310,  342,  356,  372,  &c. 

Platform  for  Reading  the 
Law,  II.  263 

Pneuma  and  Psyche,  Dif- 
ference between,  II.  192 

contrasted      with 

Psyche,  III.  171 

Poet,  Office  of  the,  I.  287 

Poetic  Character  and  Na- 
ture of  Hebrews,  I.  210 

Poetical  Books  of  Bible,  I. 
210,  211 

Poetry,  III.  181 

Biblical,  Outlines  of 

History  of,  II.  58,  77, 
159,  219 

Characteristics  of,  I. 

353 

■ Dramatic,  I.  355,  &c. 

Epic,  I.  354.  &c. 

Imitation  of  Nature, . 

I.  286 

Jewish,  Influence  of 

Jewish  History  on,  III. 
287,  288,  289 

■  Lyi-ic,  I.  354,  ka. 

Mission  of,  I.  287 

of  Bible,  I.  209,  286, 

353 ;  II.  58,  77,  159,  219, 
269,  339;  HI.  16,  48,  80, 

112,  181,  219,  28S ;  IV.  4 
of  Bible,  Structure  of 

the  Verse,  II.  269.  339 
of  Primitive  "Kmes, 

II.  68 

of  the  Mosaic  Age, 

11.60 


Poetry,  Origin  and  Action 

of,  1.  286 
Principles  to  which 

referable,  I.  286 

Synthesis  and  Anti- 
thesis in.  III.  17 

Poll  (subst.),  IV.  148 

(verb  act.),  IV   128 

PoUex  (Measure),  IIL  10 
Polyanthus  Narcissus,  IV. 

373 
Pomegranate,  IV.  246,  343 
Pompey  fled  to  Egypt,  and 

was    assassinated    after 

Battle  of  Pharsalia,  HI. 

274 
— —  on  taking  Jerusalem 

abstaius   from    spoiling 

Temple,  III.  272 
— ■ —     buccessfully     takes 

part    of    Hyrcanus    H. 

against  Aristobulus  II., 

HI.  272 
takes  Aristobulus  II. 

and   Children  prisoners 

to  Rome,  III,  273 

takes    Jerusalem  by 

Siege,  III.  273 

Victories  of.  III.  272 

War  with  Mithridates 

and  Tigranes,  III.  272 
Pomponia   GiiBcina,  Wife 

of  Aulus  Plautius,  III. 

216 
Pondion,  III.  97,  180 
Pontidcul  Indiction,  HI. 

240 
Pool  of  Betliesda,  IV.  282 
Poplar,  IV.  311,  356 
Poppy,  I.  66 
Population  of  Israel  under 

Solomon,  HI.  234 
Poicupine,  I.  92 
"Possession    of    vessel" 

explained,  II.  298 
Pot  (fiuing-pot),  IV.  69 
of  Manna  wanting  in 

Second  Temple,  HI.  205 
Pottage,  Jacob's,  I.  211 

Red,  Esau's,  IV.  194 

Potter's  Field,  how  bought 

with  Thirty  Pieces,  &c., 

III.  116 

Wheel,  IV.  14 

Prseco  crying  the  Hours, 

HI.  238 
"Pray  without  ceasing" 

explained,  II.  300 
Prayer ;     Family     Prayer 

among    the   Jews,    IV. 

239 
after  the  Shema,  IT. 

239 

Intercessory,  IT.  220 

in  the  Streets,  IT.  240 

Morning,  HI.  238 

- —  Morning  and  Even- 
ing, IV.  22.i 
No    allusion    to,    in 

Worsliip   instituted    by 

Moses.  IV.  219 
of  Hebrew  Worship, 

IV.  218,  &c. 

of  Manasses,  IV.  348 

Perseverance  in,  IV. 

240 

Public  and  Private, 

rv.  218,  &c. 

Relation  of  Sacrifices 

to,  IV.  219 

The  Lord's,  IT.  240 

Tone  in  which  to  be 

said,  rv.  222 

Trae  Spirit  of,  IT.  240 

Two  Elements  of,  IT. 

220 
Prayer  Books  of  Edward 

VI.,  IV.  326 
Prayer  Book,  Revision  of, 

IV.  382 
Preaching    of    Christ    to 

Dead  (Spirits  in  prison), 

I.  117,  181 
Precious  Stones,  II.  347 

in     High     Priest's 

Breastplate,  II.  319 

Predestination,  IV.  52,  &c. 
Preparation  for  'Temple  by 
David,  HI.  140 


Presbyter  of  Congrega- 
tion, III.  213 

Press,  Wine,  IV.  133 

*'  Prevent,"  The  Word  ex- 
plained, rv.  119 

Prey,  Beasts  of,  I.  22,  57, 
58,  88,  89,  90,  92  ;  IV.  M 

Birds  of,  II.  247,  294, 

314,366 

Noctiu-n.al  Birds  of, 

II.  344,  360 

Priests  and  Multitude  im- 
ploring mercy,  II.  67 

Courses  of,  HI.  241 

Courses  of,  in  Temple 

Worsliip  arranged  by 
David,  HI.  140 

High,  "Between  the 

Books,"  II.  204 

Israelites  inquire  of, 

HI.  206 

of  Baal  (450),  IIL  76 

of  Baal  ylain  at  Ki- 

shon.  III.  335 

of  Nob  slain  by  Saul, 

HI.  130 
— —  Share  in  Offerings,  L 

130 
of  the  Groves,  III.  76. 

See  Ifiy/i  P.-iii.st. 
"  Prince  of  Power  of  Air," 

explained,  IV.  116,  &c. 
Princes,  Asmonean,  Coins, 

IH.  180 
Printing,  Origin  and  Pro- 
gress of,  I.  258 
Prisoners,     Cruel     Treat- 
ment of,  by  Assyrians,  I. 

313 
Prociu-ators,    Coins,    HI. 

180 
Prohibitions  of  Oral  Law, 

HI.  .330 
Promise,  Land  of.       See 

Holy  Land 
Proper,  IV.  272 
Property,  Laws  on  Sale  of, 

I.  238 
Prophecies,  Acted  (Types) 

and  Written,  I.  197 

Messianic,    of  early 

Chapters  of  Matthew,  I. 
196 ;  II.  22 

Prophecy   of  Messiah,  L 

171 
Prophetic     Orders,     The 

Decline  of,  IV.  296 

Virions,  IV.  300 

Prophets,  IV.  295 

See  HabTMk'tk,  TsaiaTi, 

Joct,    JdiTiiuah,    Ezekielt 

Ziip}ianiah,  Daniel,  &c. 
Activity  of,  IH,  5 

Minor.       See  Minor 

Projihcts. 

Schools  of,  II.  32 ;  IIL 

76 

Schools  of.  Founded 

by  Samuel,  III.  64 
Projierty,   Law  of.  Illus- 
trated in  Book  of  Ruth, 
IH.  258 
Proselytes,  Jewish,   Bap- 
tism of,  II.  38.  &c. 
Protection,  God's,  Wings 
an  Emblem  of,  III.  289, 
290 
Proverbs,  explanation  of 

Word,  IT.  213 
and  Ecclesiastes  com- 
pared, IT.  322 

Book  of,  IT.  213 

Instances  of,  IV.  213 

•  of  Agur,  IT.  215 

of  Solomon,  II  160 

of  Solomon :  Number 

of;  Title  of  Book;    In- 
troduction ;  Division  of, 
rv.  214 
Prutha,  III.  180 
Psalms,  Age  of,  HI.  324 

Authors  of,  lU.  315, 

323 

Book  of.  III.  314 

Dates  of,  lU.  316 

different  Characteris- 
tics of.  HI.  317,  318 

Division  of,  IH.  316, 

317 
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rsolms,  Division  of  Books 
of,  II.  161 

GrOLlual,    or   of   De- 
grees, in.  318,  319 

luflnence  of,  II.  77 

- —  Number  written  by 
Daviil.  II  79 

Poetiy  of,  II.  220 

Relation     to     Bible, 

ni.  316 

—  Spiritual  TeicHng, 
Value  or.  III.  31.1 

tlieir  Relation  to  eacli 

other,  III.  316 

Titles  of.  III.  314,  325 

Traditions    of,    IIL 

315 

Variations  of  Titles  in 

Septuagint,  III.  326 

Psaltery,  I.  73,  215 

Psanterin,  I.  215 

Psyche  contrasted  with 
Pneiuna,  III.  171 

. and  Pueuma,  Differ- 
ence between,  II.  192 

Psychology,  II.  10,  126, 
162,  191 

Biblic.il,  I.  289  ;  IH. 

171 

of  Bible,  I.  289 

of    Ne^   Testament, 

II.  162,  191 

—  of  Old  Testament,  II. 
126 

— —  of  Scripture  Progres- 
sion, n.  10 

Ptolemy  (Almagest),  IIL 
239 

as  an  Astronomer  and 

Measurer  of  Time,  III. 
23S 

Auletes   made   King 

of  Egypt,  III.  273 

his  Astronomical  Ob- 
servations, III.  239 

Public  Worship,  Leader 
in,  ni.  213 

Pnblican,  III.  193 

and  Pharisee  in  Illus- 
tration of  Prayer,  IV.  240 

Puchf  Antimony ) ,  as  Femi- 
nine Ornament,  III.  188 

Pudeua,  III.  215  ■,  IV.  334 

and  Claudia,  men- 
tioned both  by  St.  Paul 
and  Martial,  III.  245 

Pndentiana,    daughter  of 

Pudens.  III.  2-18 
Pulpit,  Ezra's,  II.  263 
Pulse,  IV.  195 
Pm-im,  Teast  of.  III.  26 
Purijle,  IV.  217 

—  Galliuule,  III.  327,  328 
Purteuance.  IV.  149 
Pyropus,  m.  192 


Q 

Quadrans  (Measure),  III. 

12 

III.  179 

Quail,  III.  88 

Quails  given  to  Israelites, 

I.  157,  230 
Quantity   of     Water    for 

Hands    before    Eating, 

III.  12 
Quartarius,  III.  223 
— —  (Measure  of    Land), 

n.  381 

of  Land,  III.  222 

Quarter  Gera,  III.  180 
Quassiads,  IV.  131 
Quick  (Adj.l.rV.  149 
Quicken,  IV.  149 
Quitice,  ni.  218 


E 

Eaamah,  III.  253 

LocaUty,  III.  189 

Gold,  in.  189 

Eabbis,  Legends  of  David's 
Harp,  III.  238 


Eabbath-amnion,  IV.  251 

Eabshakeh,  Defiant  Mes- 
sage and  Reply  he  re- 
ceived, IV.  100 

Eaces  in  Land  of  Israel, 
from  Conquest  to  Chris- 
tian Era,  III.  233,  &c. 

of     Palestine,    from 

Conquest  to  Christian 
Era,  III.  197 

Eaohel,  Death,  I.  269 

first     Meeting    with 

Jacob,  I.  235 

her  Character,  I.  269 

steals  Laban's  Tera- 

pliim,  I.  254 

Tomb,  IV.  199 

Weeping  for  her  Chil- 
dren esplained,  II.  22 

Eabab,  Ancestor  of  our 
Lord,  II.  237 

conceals    the    Spies, 

IL  18 

Mother  of  Boaz,  III. 

Eahabah,  LII.  253 

Eakka,  III.  250 

Eamah,  Samuel  buried  at, 

III.  65 

Saul  anointed  King 

at,  in.  32 
Samuel   required    to 

Eesign  at.  III.  32 

Voice  in,  II.  22,  &e. 

School   of    Prophets 

at,  III.  76 
Eameses,  IV.  366 
Rapacity  of  Babylonians, 

I.  222 

Eaphael,  Angel,  II.  375 
Eas-el-Ain,  III.  250 
Eas  Sufsafeh  (Mount  Si- 
nai), IV.  186 
Ratification  of  the  Law, 

IV.  122 
Eaven,  II.  360,  &c. 
Ravens    feeding     Elijah, 

III.  94 
Eazappa,  III.  253 
Kebab,  III.  180 

(Measure  of  Landj, 

II.  381 

Eebecca.     See  Echelcah. 

Eebekah,  her  Meeting 
Eliezer,  and  Marriage 
with  Isaac,  I.  Ill 

her  Plot,  I.  115 

Tomb  of,  IV.  208 

Eebekah's  Device  for  Ja- 
cob, I.  212 

Eebuilding  of  Temple,  I II. 
161  et  scq. 

Reckoning,  Jewish,  by 
Decennial  Periods  of 
Eegual  Years,  III.  330 

Modes    of,    used    in 

Bible,  in.  331 

Sacred,  Chain  of,  in. 

351 

Through   Reckoning 

of  the  Book  of  Genesis, 

III.  342,  &c. 

Time    among   Jews, 

Coincident  Modes  of, 
ni.  347,  &c. 

Eecognition  of  the  Law, 

IV.  122 

Record  Offices  in  Persia 
attached  to  Palace,  n. 
191 

Eecords,  Hebrew,  Absence 
of,  IIL  330 

of  China,  Egypt,  and 

Assyria  .asti'onomically 
accurate.  III.  330 

of  Jews,  III.  5 

EedDeer,  II.  135 

Heifer,  I.  131, 132 

Pottage,  Jacob's,   I. 

211 

Pottage  of  Esau,  IV. 

194 
Sea,  Passage  of,  I.  79, 

156 

Sea,     Passage     of. 

Birthday  of  Israel,  III. 
288 

Sea.Eoute  of  Israelites 

fi-om,  IV.  157 


**  Redeemer  liveth,"  Real 
Meaning  of  Passage,  III. 
258 
Eedemption  of  Hebrew 
Children  with  Money, 
1.30 

of  Objects  of  Vows,  I. 

155 
Eeed,  IV-  374 
Refine  (Fi  e),  TV.  69 
Refiner  (Finer),  IV.  69 
Eeformation  of  Calendar 
by  Pope  Gregory  XIIL, 
III.  331 
Eefi-ain,  ni.  80 
Eegnal  Year,  ni.  332 
-^ —  Years,  Jewish  Eeck- 
oniug      by      Decennial 
Periods  of,  III.  330 
Eehoboam,  Reign  of.  III. 

141 
Eoboboth-Ir,  II.  332 
Eehoboth  by   the  Eiver, 

m.  253 
Eeius,  IV.  149 
Religion,  IV.  272 

of  Chaldea,  IL  209 

Re-marriage     after      Di- 
vorce, II.  133 
Renan  on  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, and  Answer  to  his 
Arguments,  IV.  324 
Repairs  of  Temple,  Wages 

of  Labourers,  III.  223 
Eepentance,     Call,     Mo- 
tives,    and     Need,     in 
Zephaniah,  II.  287,  &c. 

Need,  II.  336,  &c. 

Eephaim,  I.  339 
Eepliidim,  I.  229  ;  IV.  187, 

Rock  at.  III.  79 

Reptiles,  IV.  54 
Eereward,  IV.  149 
Resen,  II.  332 
Respect   for    Parents,    I. 

153 
Eest,  Day  of.   Provisions 
for    Observance    of,    as 
to  limits  of  Time,  in. 
239 
Restorer,  Elias,  IH.  37 
Resun'ection  of  Dead,  LTt. 

303 ;  IV.  33 

of  Christ,  rV.  205 

Paul  on,  to  Corinth- 
ians, II.  380 
Return    from    Captivity, 

Poetry  of  the,  II.  221 
Eevalenta    Arabica,     IV. 

195 
Revelation    and  Genesis, 

Coincidences,  I.  27 
and    Inspiration,    I. 

192 
Authorship,  and  Pe- 
riod of  John's  Life,  IV. 

299 

Book  of,  IV.  298 

its  Office,  I.  289 

of  God,   Manner  of, 

I.  190 
of  St.  John,  Different 

Interpretations  of,  IV. 

299,  300 
Real  Value  of  Book 

of,  rV.  300 
Eevelations     of   God    to 

Man,  I.  190,  191 
Eeverence  for  Elders,  n. 

267 
Eevolt  of  the  Ten  Tiibes, 

Cause  of.  III.  3 
Eeward,  IV.  272 

for  Works,  TV.  291 

Eezeph,  III.  253 
Rhemisb  New  Testament, 

IV.  362 
Rhoda  and  Peter,  I.  193 
Ehvthm     in     Poetry     of 

Bible,  n.  269 
Eice,  rV.  374 
Eighia,    HI.  97,  09,   177, 

ISO,  224 

(or Stater),  III.  ISO 

Eisrht    of    Gleaning,  III. 

258 
Eimmon,  House  of,  Pro- 
bable Site,  IV.  307 


Ring,  Bridal,  Antiquity 
of,  IV.  269 

Ring  Dove,  III.  8 

Ring-streaked,  IV.  149 

Rings  in  Lips  of  Pri- 
soners, I.  313 

Else  of  the  Maccabees, 
IIL  82 

Ritual,  Mosaic,  Symbol- 
ism of,  in.  290 

Elvers.  See  under  respec- 
tive names. 

Rizpah,  daughter  of  Aiah, 
her  care  for  the  dead, 

m.  132 

Eoad,  IV.  150 

"  Eobinson's   Arch,"  IV. 

279 
Eock,  ni.  79 

at  Rephidim,  m.  79 

Church  Founded  on, 

nl.  78 

Salt,  IV.  18 

Eoeks  and  Soils,  IV.  13 
Eogers,  John,  burned,  IV. 

326 
in    connection   with 

History   of   Bible,   IT. 

83,  84 
Eoman  Empire,  change  in 

Value  of  Money  under  ; 

Ught  Coins.  III.  222 

Coins,  III.  183 

infli^ence   on    People 

of  Galilee,  n.  85 
Eomans    and     Galatians, 

Connection         between 

Epistles  to,  rV.  80 
. Authenticity       of 

Epistle,  IV.  114 

Divisions,  and  Con- 
tents of  Epistle,  IV. 
114,  115,  116 

Epistle  to,  IV.  49,  113 

first    at    Jerusalem 

under  Pompey,  B.C.  63, 
III.  273 

Eome  and  Babylon,  IV.  299 
Church  in,  IV.  113 

founded    Kal.   Mali, 

4057,  ni.  240 

Paul  living  at,  LCI.  210 

State  of   Church    in 

St.  Paul's  time,  IV.  49 

Eose,  IV.  245 

of  Jericho,  I.  119 

— -  of  Sharon,  IV.  373 
"Eose "of  the  Bible,  IV. 

373 
Rostrum  for  Reading  the 

Law,  II.  263 
Eoute  of  Israelites  after 

crossing    Eed   Sea,   IV. 

157 

of     Israelites    from 

Egyi)t  to  Sinai,  IV.  187 

of      Israehtes     from 

Sinai,  rV.  189 
Rue,  III.  216 
Ruhamah,  III.  277 
Enined      Synagogues     at 

Capernaum      built     by 

Centurion,  III.  183—185 
at  Capei-naum,   Plan 

of,  III.  184 

I  at  Chorazin,  in.  187 

Euler  or  Chief  of  .Syna- 
gogue, n.  261,  &c. 
Rulers,      Assistant,       of 

Synagogue,  II.  266 
Eunagate,  IV.  150 
Rush,  IV.  373 

Sea-side,  IV,  373 

Euth,   Ancestress  of  our 

Lord,  II.  237 
— —  Authorship  of  Book, 

III.  2.i7 

Book  of.  III.  257 

Book    of,     throwing 

light     on     History    of 

David,  III.  257 

Character  of.  III.  258 

LevirateLawin  Book 

of.  III  258 
Phrases  in  Book  of, 

Affinity     with    Samuel 

and  Kings,  III.  257 
Usages  in  Books  of, 

m.  258 


Sabbath,  in.  12 

a  Sign,  ni.  15 

Christian,  in.  15 

day's     Journey,     LL 

279.  280 
— -  First-second,  in.  240 

Jewish,  ni.  13 

Observance    of.    III. 

241 
Our    Lord's    alleged 

Violation  of,  lU.  14 
Provisions     for     Ob- 
servance of,  as  to  Limits 

of  Time,  III.  239 
Sabbatic  Cycle,  III.  241 
Year,  U.  322,  &c.  See 

rear 
Sackbut,  I.  184  ;  TV.  150 
Sacred  Ibis,  in.  328,  329 
Places,  ni.   39,    120, 

148,    226,    &o.,   259,   290, 

308 
Reckoning,  Chain  of, 

ni.  351 
Seasons,  I.  .305,  341 ; 

n.  42.  112,  170,  179,  273, 

322,  365  1  m.  12,  '26 
Sacrifice,  Daily,  Kestored, 

lU.  103 

Morning  and  Even- 
ing, IV.  222 

to  Idols,  IV.  32 

Sacrifices,  I.  129,  &c.  ;  H. 
45 

Meaning  of,  1. 130, 131 

of  EUjah  at  Cai-mel, 

in.  95 

Salted  with  Salt,  IH. 

166 

their     Eolation    to 

Prayer,  IV.  219 

Saffron,  n.  152  ;  TV.  373 

Sigur  (Gold),  HI.  189 

St.  Katharine,  Convent  of, 
at  Sinai,  IV.  154 

St.  Matthew,  Difficult  Pas- 
sages Explained,  TTT. 
78,  101 

St.  Paul,  Galatians,  HI.  19 

St.  Paul's  Epistles,  Local 
Colouring  of,  ni.  19 

Sale  of  Proi)erty,  Laws  on, 
I  238 

Sal'im,  rV.  121 

Salome,  TV.  163 

Herod's  Sister,  Influ- 
ences him  ag.ainst  Mari- 
amne,  HI.  352 

Saloniki,  Modem  Name 
of  Thessalonica,  III.  301 

(Thessalonica),  In- 
scription on  Arch  at, 
ni.  243 

Salt,  good,  in.  166 

Eock-salt,  IV.  18 

— —  without  Saltness,  III. 

166 
Salted  with  Fh-e,  III.  166 

ivith  Salt,  III.  166 

Salvation,      Inquiry       of 

Prophets  for,  I.  171 
Samaria     besieged      and 
taken    by     John    Hyr- 
canus,  III.  255 

Geography  of,  IV.  118 

Hill  Country  of,  IV. 

119 

Limits  of  Province, 

IV.  118 
Foundation  of  ;  Capi- 
tal of  Israel ;  Temple  of 
Baal  at,  biult  by  Aliab, 
destroved  by  Jehu ; 
Port  of,  IV.  136 

Map  of,  IV.  120 

taken  by  Shalmane- 

ser.  III.  275 
Samaritan  Coins,  I.  157 
Samaritans      binder     re- 
building of  Temple,  m. 
1&4 
Eace  of,  their  Rela- 
tions   with    Jews,    IV. 
118,  119 
Samson,  n.  14 
Samuel,  IL  226,  242;  III. 
32,62 
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Samuel  aud  the  Penta^ 
teuch.  I.  3 

anoints  David,  HI. 

64;  IV.  225 

anoints  Saul,  HE.  32, 

34 

anoints  Saul  second 

time,  UI.  3d 

-  at  Naioth,  III.  65 

Books  of,  II.  316 

Books  of,  Authorship 

and  Date  of,  II.  31il; 
Contents,  11.  318;  Sub- 
ject, n.  317 

biu-ied    at    Kamah, 

ni.  65 

end  of  Ministry,  II. 

242,  &o. 

foretells  God's  judg- 
ments to  Saul  at  Eudor, 
UI.  131 

— . —  founded  Schools  of 
Prophets,  HI.  64 

founder  of  Schools  of 

Prophets,  II.  32 

gives  lastCharge  to  the 

People  of  Israel,  III.  31 

his  Association  with 

Eli,  II.  228 

his  Call,  II.  228 

his  Character,  H.  213 

his  Farewell  Address, 

ni.  35 

his       Lineage      and 

Birth,  II.  226 

prays   for   Thunder 

and  Bain,  III.  35 

- —    prepares     way    for 

Kingdom,  II.  243 
requested  by  Elders 

to  give  way  to  a  King, 

m.  32 

Three  Periods  of  his 

Life,  II.  226 

Victory  over  Philis- 
tines— Ebenezer,  II.  212 

Sanctuai-y,  early  Attend- 
ance at,  II.  119,  263; 
III.  212 

— —  Service,  Gifts  of  Da- 
rius for,  III.  205 

Services,  how  sup- 
ported, HI.  97 

Sand,  IV.  14 

Grouse,  III.  93 

Partridge,  III.  93 

Saphar,  III  251 

Saphaxitse,  HI.  251 

Sapphira,  III.  267 

Sapphire,  II.  350 

Sarah  banishes  Hagar  and 
Ishmael,  I.  41 

dies,  I.  42,  110 

Tomb,  IV.  200 

Sard  (Camelian),  II.  351 

Sarepta,  IV.  235 

Widow  of,  her  Son, 

m.  94 

^ Widow  of,    her   Son 

returned.  III.  94 

-^—  (Zarepliath),  Elijah's 
Eetreat,  III.  94 

— —  Widow  of,  sustains 
Elijah,  III  94 

Saxos  (Eclipse  Table),  HI. 
239 

Satan's  Hindrance  of  Paul 
Explained,  II.  298 

Saton  (Measure  of  Land), 
II.  380 

Saturn  (Measure),  HI.  10, 
11,  12 

Saul,  HI.  125 

Accession  of,  HI,  34 

*'  among  the  Pro- 
phets," III.  130 

and  Witch  of  Endor, 

HI.  131 

— ^  anointed  and  pro- 
claim, d  King,  III.  34 

anointed  by  Samuel, 

IH.  32,  34 

anointed  second  time 

by  Samuel,  HI.  35 

—  —  attempts  thiice  to 
slay  David,  HI.  130 

begs  not  to  be  dis- 
honoured before  Israel, 
ID.  63 


Saul  chosen  King  by  lot, 

in.  32 

Disease  of,  IV.  276 

excuses  his  Disobe- 
dience as  to  Agag  and 
Spoil,  HI.  62 

Forebodings    on 

Mount  Gilboa,  IH.  131 

his  Death,  III.  132 

his  Escort,  III.  129 

his  Love  for  his  son 

Jonathan,  HI.  130 

. his  Personal  Appear- 
ance, HI.  35 

— —  his  probable  Birth- 
place, III.  125 

his  Rejection  as  King, 

HI  125 

his    Standing   Army, 

III.  129 

House     of,     extinct, 

HI.  132 

Jealous  of  David,  IV. 

226 

Marks    of     KoyaJty, 

III.  129 

— —  Prophesies,  HI.  130 

Rebellious   Sacribce, 

HI.  36,  37,  62 

— —  Rejected  by  Tribes 
East  of  Jordan,  III.  130 

seeking  his  Father's 

Asses,  HI.  33,  126 

Sentence  of  Deposi- 
tion from  Kingdom,  HI. 
122 

Seven  Sons  Hanged, 

HI.  133 

— —  slays  Abimelech  the 
High  Priest  and  the 
rest  of  the  Eighty-five 
Priests  of  Nob,  HI.  130 

slays  Gibeonites,  HI. 

130 

soothed    by  David's 

Harp,  HI.  129 

spares  Agag  and  Spoil 

of  Amalekites,  HI.  62 

Spirit    of    the    Lord 

departed  from  him,  IH. 
129 

Victory     at    Jabesh- 

gilead,  UI.  127 

Victory  at  Mich- 
mash,  HI.  36,  127 

Victory  over  Amalek, 

III.  C2,  128 

- —  Victoi"y  over  Philis- 
tines, III.  3G,  128 

Sauria,  IV.  54,  &c. 

Savour,  IV.  208 

Salt  without,  IH.  166 

Savoury  Meat,  Jacob's,  I. 
212 

Sawtry,  I.  218 

Scaliger,  De  Emendafione 
Te.aponim,  HI.  238 

Scaliger's  System  of  Chro- 
nology, IH.  331 

Scad,  IV.  208 

Scapegoat,  I.  131 ;  H.  275 
Scavenger   (Vulture),   II. 
24S,  250 

Scepticism  of  the  Corinth- 
ians,   its    Special    Cha- 
racter, II. 379 
Schools,  Hebrew,  I.  29 

of  the  Projihets,  II. 

32 ;  HI.  76 

of     the     Prophets 

founded  by  Samuel,  IH. 
64 

Science,  its  Relation  to 
Scripture,  L  289 

Scorpion,  IV.  351 

Scrabble,  IV.  209 

Scrip,  IV.  209 

Scriptiu-e  Biographies.  See 
.^braJiarti,  i&aac,  Jacob, 
Jose-ph,  Moses  ;  II.  1,  17, 
149,  165,  187,  226,  242; 
HI.  32,  62,  74,  93,  125, 
154,  304.  333  ;  TV.  287 

Coincidences  of,  IH. 

210  ;  rV.  49 

Contrasts  of,  II.  259 

Illustrations  of,  from 

Coins,  Medals,  and  In- 
scriptions, IH.  342 


Scriptui'e,  Inspiration  of, 

I.  190,  205,  260,  333 
Scriptm-es.       See     Bible, 

Boohs  under  their  several 
names,  &c. 

known  by  Transla- 
tion, I.  333 

Scrupule  (of  Time),    HI. 

238,  239 
Sea,  Dead.     See  Bead  Sea. 

■  Dead,  III.  50 

(measure  of  land),  H. 

380 
(measure),  HI.  10 

of  Galdee,   III.  168, 

169   &c. 

of  Galilee,  Pish  of,  I. 

167 
of  Tiberias,  HI.  1C8, 

.<ko. 

Passage  of  Red,  I.  156 

Heath,  II.  107 

Lavender,  IV.  311 

Seals  made  of  Clay,  IV.  14 
Sea-side  Rush,  IV.  373 
Seasons,  Sacred,  1. 305, 341; 

II.  42,  112,  170,  179,  273, 
322,  365  ;  III.  12,  26 

Seba,  IH.  253 

Sebustiyeh  (Samaria),  IV, 
123 

Second  Advent,  Use  of,  by 
False  Teachers  to  Thes- 
salonians.  III.  339 

Epistle  to  Thessalo- 

niaus,  HI.  338 

(of  Time),  II  I.  238,  239 

Temple,  Gifts  of  Da- 
rius to,  IH.  205 

Temple,  Glory  of.  III. 

204 

Temple  more  glorious 

than  First,  HI.  190 

Temple    to    exceed 

First  in  Glory,  IH.  204 

Temple,  wherein  in- 
ferior to  First,  HI.  205 

Seethe,  Sod,  Sodden,  IV. 

209 
Seffuriyeh  (once  Capital  of 

GaUlee),    by    'Tradition 

Home  of  Joachim  and 

Anna,  IV.  87 
Sela,  HI.  97,  180 

(Coinage),  HI.  69 

(Shekel),  HI.  97 

Selah,  I.  '246,  272  ;  III.  325 
Seleucia,  City,  II.  280,  2St 
Soleucus,  III.  240 
Semakh,  IH.  283 
Semu-amis  hunting  Lions, 

I.  23 
Semitic  Races,  Character- 
istics of,  H.  238 
Religious  Tendencies, 

II  240 
Senate,  Coins,  IH.  180 
Senkereh,  I.  360 
Sennacherib    and    Heze- 

kiah,  I.  188 
Sennacherib's    Defeat  by 

Hezekiah,   and    Death, 

IV.  101 
dwelling  at  Nineveh ; 

Murder  of,  I.  311 

invades  Judfiea,  IV.  99 

Separation,  Water  of,  HI. 

188 
Sepharad,  IH.  253 
Sepharvaim,  HI.  253 
Sepphoris,  IV.  87 
Septennate,  III.  351 
and  Jubilee,  HI.  330, 

&c. 
Septennial  Cycle,  HI.  240 

Division    of    Years, 

HI.  241 

Septua.giut,  Alterations  of 
Text  by  its  Authors.  1.76 

Use  made  of  in  New 

Testament,  I.  262 

Variations  of  Titles  of 

Psalms  in,  HI.  326 

Sepulchre,  Holy  Church 
of,  IV.  284 

Sepulchres  washed  on  the 
15th  of  Adar.  III.  240 

Whited,  IH.  18-5  ;  Ex- 
planation of,  II.  258 


Seraphim  (andCherubinil, 

I.  294,  344 
Sergius  Paulus,  Depi^ty  of 

Cyprus,  III.  242 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  II. 
63,  &o. 

Matthew's  aud  Luke's 

Accounts  contrasted,  H. 
259 
Serpent,   Brazen,  broken 

by  Hezekiah,  IV.  99 
Serpents,  FV.  65,  102,  *c. 
Service,   Musical,   of  the 
Temple,  I.  246 

of  Sanctuary,  Gifts  of 

David  to,  HI.  205 
Services,  CJhoral,  of  Tem- 
ple ordered  by  David, 
HI.  140 
— —    of    Sanctuary,    how 

suijported,  HI.  97 
Seventh  Day.      See   Sah- 

hath. 
Seventy    Men  share    Go- 
vernment with  Moses, 
1.177 
Shalmaueser  takes  Sama- 
ria, HI.  275 
Shalom,  IH.  269 
Shamefastness,  IV.  209 
Sliamgar,  H.  14 
Shammai,  Tomb    of,  IV. 

75 
Sharon,  Rose  of,  IV,  373 
Shawms,  IV.  209 
Shearing  of  Sheep,  II.  46 
Sheat-fish,  IV.  168 
Sheba,  HI.  252,  253 

LocaUty,  HI.  189 

Shechem,  IV.  123 

Jacob's  Abode,  I.  268 

smitten    by    Simeon 

and  Levi,  I.  77 
Sheep,  II.  45 

Breeding  of,  in  Pales- 
tine, n.  47 

Different    breeds    of, 

in  Palestine,  H.  51 

Names  given  to,  in 

Palestine    and   Greece, 
II.  49 

shearing,  H.  46 

"Watering 

Flocks,"  II.  60 
Sheep's  Wool,  II.  46 
Shekel,    HI.  69,   97, 
180,  224 

Gold,  HI   96,  97 

( Half -shekel) ,  HI.  176 

Silver,  IIL  96,  97 

Shekinah      wanting      iu 

Second  Temple,  HI.  205 

Shem,  Generations  of,  I. 

52 
Shema,  III.  238,  239 

Prayers  after  the.  IV. 

239   240 
Sherninith,    I.    298;    III. 

325 
Shemo,  HI.  98,  99,  176 
Shemon  (Stamp  on  Coins), 

HI.  98 
Shemonu,  HI.  176 
Shemun,  HI.  99,  180 
Shepherd    of    Congrega- 
tion, IH.  213 
Shepherds  Watching    by 

Night,  II.  49 
Sheshbazzar.     See  Zeruh' 
baJtcl 

Chaldean  Name  for 

Zerubbabel,  HI.  163 
Shewbread,  III.  152,  153, 
309 

Fulfilled,  HI.  163, 154 

Shields  of  Gold  taken  from 

Hadadezer,  HI.  190 
Shiggaion,  II.  80  ;  HI.  325 
Shiggionoth,  HI.  325 
Sliigionoth,    Shygyonoth, 

L246 
Shilob,  Ruins  of  ;  Events 
which  happened  at,  IV. 
138 
Shimei,    the    Benjamite, 

IV.  290 
Shinar.  Land  of,  T.  263 

. identical  with  Chal- 

dea,  H.  207 


the 


176, 


Ships  of  Tarshish,  III.  189 
Sbishak,  King  of  Egypt, 

ills      Exjiedition      into 

Palestine,  I.  106 
Shittah-tree.  IV.  195 
Shittim-wood,  description 

of,  I.  80  ;  IV.  195  ; 

Shoa,  UL  253 
Shophar,  III.  213 
Shoshanuim,  HI.  325 
Shrines,  Silver,  Diana,  III, 

190 
Shushan  (in  Psalms),  I. 

299 
*'  Shushan   the    Palace," 

HI.  103 
Shushan-Edutb,  III.  325 
Sickness,  Customs  in,  IV. 

330 
Siclus,  HI.  97 
Siddun,  Vale  of,  IV.  15 
Sidou,  IV.  234,  2:J5 
not  conquered  in  time 

of  Joshua,  HI.  197 
Sidonians,  I.  339 

and  their  Colonies, 

I.  373 

Sigh  (Persian),  IH.  324 
Signets  Engiuved,  II.  345 
Sihon,     Israel's    Victory 

over,  I.  231 
Sihon,  rV.  253 
Silas,  Paul's  Amanuensis, 

IH.  270 

(Silvanus),  Travel- 
ling C  .mpanion  of  St. 
Paul,  III.  301 

with    Paul     driven 

from  Thessalonica,  III. 
302 

Silvanus  (Silas),  Travel- 
ling Companion  of  St. 
Paul,  III.  301 

Silver  Abundant,  David 
and  Solomon,  III.  190 

Garmes,  HI.  71 

Mines  in  Spain,  IU, 

190 

Ornaments,    Dishes, 

Vessels,  &c..  Idol  Wor- 
ship, HI.  190 

Penny,  English,  IH. 

222 

Shrine,  Diana,    III, 

190 

Thirty  Pieces  of.  III. 

146 

used  in    Figures   of 

Speech  to  express  Elo- 
quence, &c.,  HI.  191 

Usual  Medium  of  Ex- 
change, III.  191 

Value,  III.  222,  &0. 

Weighed,  HI.  191 

Silverling,  IV.  210 

Simeon  and  Levi  and  the 
Shechemites,  I.  77 

Simeon  and  Levi  Slay 
the  Shechemites,  I.  268 

Simon  MaccabEBUs,  IH.  86 

Coins  of,  HI.  99 

Sin,  Confession  of,  IV, 
220 

Offering,  I.  129 

(Pelusiuni),  IV.  367 

"  Sin  unto  Death "  Ex- 
plained, II.  333 

Sinffi,  HI.  253 

Sinai,  Claims  of  different 
Mountains  to  be  Mount 
Sinai,  IV.  185,  186 

Israelites  at,  I.  79 

Normal     Wealth    of 

Peninsula,  FV.  155 

Mount  of  the  Law, 

identified  with  Ras 
Suf^afeh,  rV.  186 

Peninsula  of,  IV.  150 

The  Bedawin  of,  IV. 

153 
— — Valleys  of  Peninsula, 

IV.  161 

Various  People  who 

have  Lived  at;  ELrypiiau 
Remains  at  Meghai-ah, 
&o.,IV.  151 

——  Water  Supply  and 
Climate  of  Peninsula, 
IV.  151 


XXX  vui 
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Sinai,  Wilderness  of,  I.  230 

Sinaitic  lusiiriptions,  IV. 
155 

Sinim,  III.  25S 

Sins  against  Hebrew  Law 
of  Matrim  my,  in.  89 

Sippbara,  III.  253 

"Sistruin,"  II.  313 

Skill.  IV.  210 

Slaves  s- 1  Free  in  Tear  of 
Jul  ilee,  U.  367 

ot  Jews,  III.  235 

of  Jews,  Nationali- 
ties of.  III.  236 

Slope  up  to  JBrazen  Altar, 
III.  121 

SnaU,  IV.  217 

Snap-ilraijon,  IV.  312 

Suutf-dishes  of  Candle- 
stick, III.  149 

Soapwort,  IV.  131 
-Society,  State  of,  in  Early 
Church,  III.  267 

Sod,  IV.  209 
■  Sodden,  IV   209 

Sodom,  Apple  of,  IV.  312 

Vine  of.  IV.  2« 

Soils  and  Eocks,  IV.  13 

Solar  Year  and  Luuir 
Months  reconciled,  III. 
241 

Solomon,  Acts  of,  III.  74 

Anther  of    Psalms, 

III.  323 

- —  Book  of  Acts  of,  m.  1 

■ ■  Characteristics  ot  his 

times  found  in  Proverbs, 

IV.  322 

Enormous  Quantities 

of  Gold,  in.  189 
Evidence  of  his  Peni- 
tence   in    Ecclesiastes, 

IV.  322,  323 
Foreitrners  at  Court 

ot.  III.  237 
• his    Prosperity,   III. 

141 
■ his     Proverbs      and 

Poetry,  II.  160 
his   Strange    Wives, 

m.  236,  237 

Magnificence  of  his 

Com-t,  III.  234 

— —  makes  Musical  In- 
struments, I.  IS 

Traces  of  his  Per- 
sonal Circumstances  in 
Proverbs,  IV.  322 

Population  of  Israel 

under.  III.  231 

Proverbs  of,  IV.  213, 

&0. 

Prosperity  of  Israel 

under,  III.  234 

— —  Public  Works  under, 
III.  234 

Reason  for  omitting 

Mention  of  his  Sins  iu 
Chronicles,  III.  141 

Beigu  of.  III.  1,  110 

Relations    with 

Hiram,  IV.  235 

Silver  Abundant,  III. 

190 

— ~  Song  of ;  see  Can- 
ticles 

Trade   with    Hiram, 

III.  237 

Wealth  in  Gold,  III. 

180 

— —  Wisdom,  Book  of,  IV. 
316 

Son  of  Man,  Angels  As- 
cending and  Descending 
on,  explained.  III.  373 

of    Widow    of    Zare- 

phath  Restored,  III.  94 

Song  of  Deborah,  II.  61 
of  Moses  and  Miriam, 

11.60 
- —  of  Solomon :  see  Can- 

iicli'f!. 
of    Songs  :    or.   Song 

of  Solomon,  11.  160 

of   the    Thi-ee    Holy 

Children,  IV.  347 

-  of  the  Well,  II.  63 
Songs  of  Degrees.  II- 221; 

III.  318 


I  Sons  of  Korah  in  Titles  of 

Psalms,  m.  324 
of   Thunder,  IV.  146, 

161 
Sothiao  Cycle,  III.  240 
Soul  and  Spirit,  Diilerence 

between,  II.  192 

Spirit,     and     Body, 

Component      Parts      of 
Men,  II.  192 

Source  of  Jordan,  III.  56 
Sources    of    Biblical 

Imagery,  III.  286 
Sovereign  (Coin),  III.  178 
Spain ;  Silver  Mines,  III. 

ISO 
Spanish  Broom,  IV.  194 
aparrow,  II.  362 
Speedwell,  IV.  312 
Spelt,  IV.  374 
Spice-bearing    Trees,    IV. 

344 
Spices  of  Ishmaelites  who 

Bought  Joseph,  IV.  191, 

used  iu  Burial,  I.  330 

Spider,  IV.  352 

Spies,  Report  of  Canaan,  I. 
230 

The,  II.  4,  5 

their  Unfaithful  Re- 
port, I.  177 

Spikenai-d,  II.  152 

Spinet,  I.  219 

Spirit  and  Soul. Difference 
between,  II.  192 

in    Man    lusting   to 

Envy,  ex|>lained,  I.  53 

-  of  Christ  iu  Prophets, 

I.  171 

of  Christ  in  the  Pro- 

l^hets,  esplained,  I.  117 
of  God,  its  operation, 

II.  11 

of  the    World,    and 

Spirit  which  is  in  God, 
IV.  274 

■ —  Soul,  and  Body,  com- 
ponent   parts    ot   Man, 

I       II.  192 

j  that  Works  in  Chil- 
dren  of    Disobedience, 

1      IV.  116,  &c. 

!  Spirits  in  Prison,  Christ 

I      Preaching  to,  I.  117 
Spiritual  Gifts,  IV.  32 
Springs  of  Jordan,  III.  56 
Spurge-wort,  IV.  344 
Squamata,  IV.  54,  &c. 
Staote,  II.  153 
Stag,  II.  135 
State    Records   of   Jews, 

III.  5 
-Stater,  III.  180 
Stater,  Halt,  III.  180 
Statiu'e  of  the  Fulness  of 

Christ,  IV.  207 
Steel  and  Iron,  III.  295 
doubtful  if  known  to 

Ancient  Nations,  III.245 

for  what    used.  III. 

298,  299 

Stellio,  IV.  59 
Steward,  Unjust,  Parable 
I      of,  IU.  230 
Stone  at  Foundation  and 

Head  of  Budding,  III. 

327 
cut     oiit     without 

hands.  III.  327 
of  old  Temple  with 

Inscription,  III.  244 
Moabite,  III.  258 ;  IV. 

453 
rejected  by  Builders, 

passage  explained.  III. 

326 
Stones  in    High    Priest's 

Breast- plate,  II.  349 

Meteoric,  III.  296,  297 

Precious,  II.  347 

Storax  Tree,  IV.  311 
Stork,  III.  232;  IV.  7 
Strain  Gnat  and  swallow 

Camel,  I.  366 
Strait,  Straitly,  Straitness, 

IV.  210 

Strange  Marriages  of  He- 
brews during  Captivity, 
III.  90 


Strength  out  of  Weakness, 
IV.  48 

Stringed  Instruments,  I. 
19,  70,  183,  215,  296 

Strophe  System  and  the 
Refrain,  III.  80 

Structure  of  Verse  in 
Poetry  of  Bible,  II.  269, 
339;  III.  16,48,80,  112 

Style  and  Language  of 
Scriptures,  I.  261,  &c. 

Mew,  III.  331 

Substance  of  GospelTeach- 
ins,  IV.  274 

Substitute  for  a  Calendar 
iu  Division  of  Yeai",  III. 
239 

Success,  IV.  273 

Succoth,  Jacob's  Abode,  I. 
267 

Sulphide  of  Zinc,  III.  191 

Sulphur,  rV.  18 

Suu-dial :  see  Dial. 

Sunflower,  II.  40 

Sunrise,  leading  image  in 
Poetry  of  Moses  and 
Habukkuk,  I.  170 

Sunset,  Obseirvation  of, 
III.  238,  2.39 

Supper,  Paschal,  I.  341 

of  the  Lord,  IV.  32 

Susa,  III.  103 

Swaddle,  IV.  210 

Swallow,  II.  362;  III.  232 

Swan,  III.  328 

"Swear  not,''  II.  209 

Swearing,  II.  209—211 

Swine,  I.  280 

in    connection    with 

Heathen  Worship,  I.  284' 

Sycamore,  IV.  343 

Symbolism  in  Bible 
Poetry,  III.  219 

of     Mosaic      Ritual, 

III.  290 

Synagogual  Administra- 
tion, III.  213 

Synagogue,  Ark  of,  II. 
263,  265 

as  ilhistrating  many 

Passages  in  New  Testa- 
ment, II.  119 

Assistant  Rulers  and 

three  Almoners  of,  IL 
26ti 

Chazan  of,  his  Du- 
ties, Qualifications,  &c., 
in.  213 

Meturgeman  or  In- 
terpreter of.  Duties,  &c., 
III.  214 

Officers  of,  II.  261 

Ruins  of,  at  Caper- 
naum, built  by  Centu- 
rion, III.  183-185 

Ruins  of,  at  Chorazin, 

III.  187 

Ruler    or    Chief    of, 

II.  264,  &c. 
Synagogues,    Account    of 

Customs  of,  II.  120,  &o. 

Architecture  of.  III. 

148 

at    Kefr  Birlm,   III 

184 ;  IV.  75 

built      for      Prayer, 

looking  towards  Jeru- 
salem, III.  214 

First    Formation   of, 

in  private  Houses,  II. 
264 

Form  of  two  Columns 

at  North  end  in  all 
Synagogues,  III.  184 

Furniture  and  Ar- 
rangement of,  II.  263 

Synthesis  in  Poetry,  III. 
17 

Syntyche  and  Euodia,  IV. 
191 
I  Syria,  Ahah's  Wars  with, 

III.  336,  &c. 

Divisions  of,  IV.  302 

Geography  of.  IV.  302 

Towns  of,  rV.  302 

Syrians  in  Palestine,  IV. 

109 
Syrians  subdued  by  David, 

m.  189 


Syro-Chaldea,  Langiiage 
of  Judcea  and  Galilee, 
spoken  by  our  Lord, 
in.  194 


Taanaeh,  IV.  120 
Taber,  IV.  210 
Taberah,  I.  230 
Tabernacle,  IV.  273 
Altars  of,  II.  309 

and  Furniture,  In- 
structions for,  and  Ma- 
terials of,  I.  8J 

Chambers  and  Fur- 
niture, 1. 160 

Coverings  of,  I.  80 

Dwelhng  of  God  with 

Man,  in.  308 

enriched  by  Midian- 

itish  Spoils,  III.  189 

Gold    employed    in, 

III.  97 

of  Testimony,  III.  44 

of  the  Congregation, 

III.  44 

of  Witness,  in.  44 

Relation  of  its  Parts 

and  Furniture  to  each 
other.  III.  308,  &c. 

The,  III.  39 

True  Meaning  of.  III. 

44,  45 

Utensils  and  Furni- 
ture of,  anointed  with 
Holy  Oil,  III.  308 

Tabernacles,  Feast  of,  n. 
112 

Reference   to  Israel 

and  to  Gentiles,  III.  308 

Tabigah,  Plain  of.  III.  279 
Table    of    Chronology    of 

Acts,  IV.  28 
of  Cycles,  III.  240 

of    Correspondences 

between  Epistles  to 
Ephesians  and  Colos- 
sians,  IV.  206 

of  Eclipses,  III.  239 

of  Eras,  III.  240 

of  Hebrew  Dry  Mea- 
sures, III.  14 
of  Hebrew  Laud  Mea- 
sures, II.  382 

of    Hebrew    Liquid 

Measures,  III.  14 

of  Incidents  in  Life 

of  Abraham,  I.  11 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles 

in  Chronological  Order, 

III.  269 

ot    Shewbread,  ni. 

152,  153 

of  Shewbread,  pre- 
pared, in.  153,  151 

Tables, Chronological,  III. 
362—364 

of  Coinage,  ni.  180 

-^ ■  of  Hebrew  Measures 

of  Capacity,  III.  14 

of  Hebrew   Weights, 

III.  97 

of  Stone,  Testimony, 

Covenant  of  God  with 
Israel,  nl.  260 

of  Stone  wanting  in 

Second  Temple,  III.  205 

of  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures, III.  12,  97 

Tablet,  Votive,  with  In- 
scription, found  at  Chi- 
chester in  1723,  con- 
nected with  New  Tes- 
tament, III.  244,  245 

Tabor,  Mount,  IV.  88 

Tradition  of,  as  Scene 

of  Transfiguration,  but 
not  so,  IV.  89,  90 

Tabret,  II.  306 

Tache,  IV.  211 

Tadmor,  III.  253 

Tahpanhes,  IV.  367 

Tale,  IV.  211 

Talent,  III.  69 

■ Babylonian,  III.  178 

Gold.  ni.  97 


Talmud,  Legend  of  Mes- 
siah, I.  173 

Tamarisk,  II.  173 

Tambour,  II.  314,  &c. 

Taph  (weaned  cndd).  I.  46 

Tarcalj  (me.isui-ej,  III.  12 

Targum,  III.  215 

Targums,  I.  172 

Tarichea;,  III.  283 

Tariff  ot  Prices  of  Animals 
for  Sacrifice  to  Baal 
(Phceiiiciau),  I.  :357 

Tarshish.  Ships  of.  III.  189 

Tassels,  I.  47 

Taverntr,  Richard,  his 
connection  with  History 
of,  and  his  Edition  of, 
Bible,  IV.  86 

Teaching  of  the  Gospel; 
its  Substance,  IV.  274 

Tebha,  III.  180 

Tebhaim,  III.  176 

Tel-Abib,  in.  254 

TelAssur  (Thelasar) ,  HI. 
248 

Teil-Hum,  Authority  for 
Identiflcation  with  Ca- 
pernaum, III.  186 

(Capernaum),  III.  183 

Plan  of    Synagogue, 

III.  184 

Reason  for  Identify- 
ing with  Capernaum, 
III.  186 

Tombs    and     other 

Buildings  at.  III.  185 

Tell-Sumrah  (Hippos)  ,111. 

284 
Temple,      First,      Richer 

(Gold)  than  Second,  III. 

190 
Gold  Employed   in, 

in.  97 
Guard,  Arms  for,  IIL 

97 
Herod's,  Description 

of.  III.  353 
Herod's,   Splendours 

of.  III.  190 
much  in  Kuins,  Suf- 
fered from  War,  III,  353 
Music  of,  Ordered  by 

David,  III.  140 

Musical  Service   of, 

I.  246 

of  Jerusalem,  Re- 
mains of,  IV.  283 

of  Solomon  Com- 
pared with  Tabernacle, 
1.80 

Orchestra  of,  I.  246 

Plan  of,  I.  329 

Preparation  to  Re- 
build, III.  161 

Rebuilt  by  Josiah,  IL 

224 

Relic  of,  in.  243 

Richer    (Gold)   thau 

Tabernacle,  III.  190 

Second  exceed  First 

in  Glory,  III.  204 

Second,  Foundation 

Laid,  III.  162 

Second.     Gifts     of 

Dai-ius  to.  III.  205 

Second  more  glorious 

than  First,  in.  190 

Second  wherein  In- 
ferior to  First,  III.  205 

Service,  Coins   with 

Emblems  of.  III.  180 

Wages  of  Labourers 

Repairing,  III.  223 

- —  Worship,  System  Ar- 
ranged'ny  David,  IIL  140 

D.xvid's  Preparation 

for.  III.  140 

Diificulties  in  Re- 
building, III.  164 

Furniture    prepared 

by  David,  III.  140 

Materials  for,  Col- 
lected by  David.  III.  140 

Water  Supply  of,  IV. 

283 

Ten  Commandments 
given,  I.  80 

King  Alfred's  Ver- 
sion of,  I.  14 
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"Ten   Men  of  Leisure," 

ni.  212 

Ten  I'ribes,  Cause  of 
Kevolt,  m.  3 

Teut  of  Meeting,  III.  44 

Terah,  I.  10 

Teraphim  for  Consulta- 
tion, IV.  34 

Ijaban's,    stolen   by 

Kacliel,  I.  254 

Terebinth  (Tree),  IV.  193 
Tertius,  Paul's  Auiauuen- 

sis,  in.  270 
Testament:     see    Oltl   or 

Natu  Testament. 
Testimony,      Tabernacles 

of,  in.  44 

Tables  of,  III.  260 

Tbapsacus,  III.  254 
Tljelasar  (Tel-Assur),  III. 

248 
TheopMlus,  1. 145, 149 
of     Luke's     Gospel 

and  Acts,  IV.  2 
•  Theories  of  Inspiration,  I. 

205,  &c. 
ThermEB     (Thessalonica) , 

III.  301 
Thessalonians,  Cliaracter 

of,  II.  272 
. Fii-st  Epistle  to,  II. 

297 ;  in.  301 
First      Epistle      to, 

Genuinene.^s,    Subjects, 

&c..  III.  3u3 
Idleness       censured, 

m.  339 

Paul's    Epistles    to, 

II.  271 

P<atrs    Epistles     to, 

probably  Earliest  of 
J^Jew  Testament  Writ- 
ings, III.  26S 

. aecond    Epistle    to, 

III.  338 
Tliesaalonica,     and     Phi* 

lipl>i.  Cradle  of  Euro- 
pean Christianity,  HI, 
301 

Inscription  on  Ai'ch 

at,  III.  243 

. Paul  and  Silas  driven 

from,  in.  302 

Paul's  appeal  to  Jews 

of,  ni.  301 

— —  Paid's  Labours  at, 
III.  302 

the  Ancient  Themue, 

in.  301 

Thirty  Pieces  of   Silver, 

III.  146 

Thistle,     in.    216;      IV. 

311 
Thorn,  IV.  245 
Thorn   (Buck- thorn),  IV. 

193 
. Christ's    Thorn,    IV. 

193 
. in  Flesh  (Paul),  IV. 

48 
Thorns,    Crown    of,    IV. 

19  i 
Thotmes  II.   and   III.  as 

Pharaohs,  I.  78 
Three  Children,  Song  of, 

IV.  347 

Threefold  Witness  ex- 
plained, II.  116 

Thumen,  III.  177 

Thummim :  see  Urlm. 

■ Urim  and,  wanting  in 

Second  Temple,  III. 
205 

Thunder,  Sons  of,  IV.  146, 
164 

Thyatira,  Lydia,  th:: 
Purple-seller  of,  III. 
243 

originally  a  Macedo- 
nian Colony,  III.  243 

Tibareni,  III.  254 

Tiberias,  founded  by  He- 
rod Antipas,  in.  283 

in  Time  of  our  Lord, 

rV.  144 

Sea  of.  III.  168,  &c. 

Tiberias  (Tubariyeh), 
Euiuous  Couditiou  of, 
III.  282 


Tigris,  I.  102 

Geography  of,  I.  102 

Timbrel,  n.  70,  316 
Time,    Coincident    Modes 

of    Reckoning,     among 

Jews,  ni.  347 
Laxirer  Measures  of, 

III.  330,  &c.,  361;  IV. 
180,  &c. 

Measures  of,  HI.  238 ; 

IV.  27 

of  oiu"  Lord's  Minis- 
try, Bui-ation  of,  in. 
27 

Smaller  Divisions  of, 

nl.  238 

Times  of  Day,  Announce- 
ments of,  III,  238 

Timuath-serah  allotted  to 
Joshua,  n.  189 

Timotheus,  Paid's  Ama- 
nuensis, in.  270 

son  of   Pudens,   III. 

246 

Timothy  and  Titus, 
Authenticity  of  Epistles 
to,  IV.  241 

Timothy  circumcised,  IV. 
51,  243 

Chai-acter    compared 

with  that  of  Titus,  IV. 
260 

Divisions     of     First 

Epistle  to ;  Character 
of,  from  Paul,  IV.  244 

Fii-st  Epistle  to,  IV. 

241 

his  Associations  with 

Paul,  IV.  242 

his  Youth,  IV.  243 

Mission  to  Thessa- 
lonica, III.  302,  303 

Paul's       Caution 

I  against  an  Evil  in  the 
Asiatic  Chui'ches,  IV. 
384 

Paul's    Longing    to- 
wards him    before    his 
i      Death,  IV.  384 

I  Paul's  Second  Epistle 

to ;  Date,  Subject,  con- 
temporary History,  IV. 
383 

—  Travelling  Com- 
panion of  St.  Paul,  TIT. 
301 

!  with    Paul    in    last 

Journey,      at      Rome ; 
!      P.aul's  Advice  to  him, 

rV.  243 
I  Tin,  III.  191 

Tire,  IV.  211 
,  Tiphsah,  III.  254 
'  Tirshatha;   title  of  Nehe- 
miah,  IV.  94 

Tiriah,  IV.  120 

Tisri,  Month,  New  Moon 
of,  II.  180 

Titles  of  Psalms,  III.  325 

Variations  of  in  Sep- 

tuagint.  III.  326 

Titles,  rV.  211 

Titus  and  Timothy,  Au- 
thenticity of  Epistles  to, 
IV.  -241 

Antecedents,  IV.  259 

as  Bishop  of  Crete,  IV. 

260 

at  Corinth,  IV.  -46 

Character     comi>Ared 

with  that  of   Timothy, 

rV.  260 

Coins    of.    III.    175, 

177 

Epistle    to,    IV.    259, 

&c. 
his  work  in  Crete  and 

Dalmatia,  IV    262 

Orderly  Divis  ons  of 

Ephraim,  IV.  261 

his  Teachings  and  In- 
fluences, IV.  261 

Question  of  Cii'cumci- 

sion,  rV.  259 

with   Paul   on   third 

Missionary  Journey,  IV. 
259 

Toad,  IV.  14« 
Toad-flax,  IV.  312 


Tobiah,    the    Ammonite, 

III.  30 

Tobit,  Book  of,  IV.  345 

Tocco,  m.  239 

Tagarmali,  I.  335 

Tomb  of  Cyrus,  III.  23,  24 

Tongs  of  Candlestick,  III. 
149 

Tongues.  Gift  of,  at  Pente- 
cost :  What  was  it  i'  III. 
208 

Topaz,  n.  351 

Tortoises,  IV.  54,  &c. 

'Trachonitis,   Province  of, 

IV.  247 

Trajan,  Coins  of.  III.  177 
Transfiguration,  III.  119 
Translation  of  Bible,  I.  12, 

260 
Translators   of    Bible,    I. 

12 
Trees :  see  Plants. 

of  Palestme,  III.  380 

Tresith,  UI.  180 

Tribes,  Division   of  Land 

among,    under  Joshua, 

II.  188 
Tribute-money,  Force   of 

Christ's    Rebukes,    III. 

179 
Tripohs,  IV.  234 
Tristram,    Rev.     H.     B., 

Botanical  Exiiedition  to 

Palestme,  I.  8 
Troop-horses,  Cost  of,  III. 

97 
Trophimus,  IV.  383 
Sick  at  Milel/us,  IV. 

243 
Trow,  IV.  211 
Truchement,  III.  215 
Trumpet  as  Mark  of  Time, 

in.  238 
Blowing      at      New 

Moon,  II.  180 

Horn,  n.  231,  &o. 

Sounded  at  Alms- 
giving, Explanation  of, 

II.  259 

Sounded  at  Collection 

of  Alms,  I.  252. 

Truth,  Galileo's  Views  on, 
1.289 

Truthfidness  of  Penta- 
teuch. I.  229 

Tubal,  III.  204 

Tubariyeh  (Tiberias),  ni. 
282 

Tubal-Caiu,  Worker  in 
Metals,  III.  295 

Tmg.iniu,  in.  215 

Tuitles,  in.  232 

Turtle  Dove,  III.  7,  8,  9 

Tush,  IV.  211 

Twain,  IV.  211 

Twenty-four  Coiu'ses  of 
Priests  m  Temple  Wor- 
ship arranged  by  David, 

III.  140 

Twilight  of  Palestine,  III. 

238 
Tychicus,  IV.  190,  384 
Tyndale,     Translator     of 

Bible,  III.  2i)3 
Tyndale's  iVew  Testiiment 

and      Writinijs       Pro- 
scribed, III.  264 
Translation  of  Bible, 

Account  of,  II.  122 
Translation    of    New 

Testament,   II.  260,  300, 

&c 
Translation    of      Old 

Testament,  II.  306 
William,  Translation 

of  Bible,  II.  19,  Jiic. 
Types,  I.  197 
Tyre,  Ezekiel  on  Trade  of, 

II.  197 
Tyres,  IV.  234,  235 


Um  Keis,  in.  285 
Unbloody  Sacrifices,  1. 130 
Uncia  (Weight),  III.  11 
Unicorn  explained,  II,  24 


Unity  in  Christ,  IV.  205 
— —  of    Faith  explained, 

IV.  207 
Unjust  Steward,  Parable 

of,  III.  230,  &o. 
Unleavened  Bread,  Feast 

of,  I.  341 ;  II.  42 
Unrighteousness,      Mam- 
mon of,  explained.  III. 

230 
Uphaz,  III.  251 

Gold,  III.  189 

identical  with  Ophir  ? 

III.  189 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  I.  266, 

359,  &c. 
Uri,  II.  25 

Uriah  the  Hittite,  IV.  289 
Urim    and    Thummim,    I. 

191 ;  IV.  34 

InHuence  and  Sym- 
bolic Teaching,  IV.  38 

Nature  of,  TV.  35 

SymboUsm  of,  IV.  37 

Theories  of,  IV.  37 

wanting    in    Second 

Temple,  ni,  205 

Usages  in  Book  of  Ruth, 

III.  258 
Utensils  and  Fitmiture  of 

Tabernacle       Anointed 

with  Holy  Oil,  III.  308 
Uzziah,  Leprosy,  IV.  174, 

175 


Vague  Egyptian  Passages, 

III.  240 

Valley    of    Hinnom,    IV. 

286 
of  Jehoshaphat,  for 

gathering  of  nations,  II. 

156 

of  Kedron,  IV.  286 

of  the  Jordan,  III.  56 

Value  of    Land,    Labour, 

Com,  Silver,  and  Gold, 

in  Bible,  FV.  222 
of  Objects  of  Vows, 

I.  155 
"  Vanity  of  Vanities,"  IV. 

2-29 
Vat  (Fat),  IV.  69 
Veil.  Bridal  Antiquity  of, 

IV.  269 

Veneration    for    Parents, 

I.  153 
Verse,    Structure    of,    in 

Poetry    of     Bible,     II. 

269.  339 
Structure  of  the,  in 

Bible  Poetry,  UL  16,48, 

80,  112 
Versions  of  Bible,    I.  43, 

46,  t8,  70,  81,  84 
Very  {Adj.),  TV.  212 
Vespasian,  Coins  of,  in. 

175,  177 
Vesture,  Great  and  Small, 

III.  239 
Vessel,  Possession  of,  &c., 

explained,  II.  298 
Golden,  of  Solomon, 

III.  190 
Vessels  of  Copper,  in.  191 
Vetches  (Fitches),  IV.  b9 
Victories  of  Joshua,  III. 

197 

of  Pompeius,  IH.  272 

Vine,  IV.  131,  ,Sic. 

and     Fig    Tree     (in 

Joel),  II.  66 

Dressers  and  Hus- 
bandmen mourning,  II. 
67 

of  Sodom,  rV.  246 

Vineyard,    Naboth's,   in. 

148 
Vineyards    of    Palestine, 

their  Fertility,  11.  381 
Viol,  I.  73 
Violation  of  the  Sabbath 

by  our   Lord,  Alleged, 

III.  14 
Violet,  II.  42 
Viper,  IV.  104 


"  Virgin  shall  Conceive," 
how,  a  sign  to  Ahaz,  I, 
196,  &c. 
Vii-ginal,  T.  219 
Vision  of  Habukkuk,  I.  220 
Visions,  Prophetic,  IV.  300 
Vt  cal  Music  of  the  He- 
brews, ni.  374,  &c. 
Voices  in  Ramah,  &c.,  ex- 
plained, II.  22 
Votive  Tablet  with  inscrip- 
tion, found  at  Chiches- 
ter, 1723,  connected  with 
New    Testament,     III. 
244,  216 
Vows,  I.  155  ;  II.  209 
Vultui-e,  II.  247,  291 

Bearded,  n.  249,  294 

Bearded     (Idiiimer- 

ocier),  II.  294 

Egyptian,  II.  248,  250 

Griffon,  II.  247 


W 

Wady  Amud,  III.  281 

el-Ai-abah     (Jordan 

Valley),  III.  342 

Faria,  III.  341 

Fiisail,  III.  345 

Fik,  III.  284 

Hamam    (Valley    of 

Doves),  III.  281 

Nawaimeh,  III.  345 

Eubudiyeh,  III.  281 

Semakh,  III.  284 

Wages    of    Labourers    in 

repairof  Temple,  III.  223 
Wailing  Places,  Jews',  IV. 

280,  281 
Walking  m  the  Light,  1.323 
Wall  of  Partition,  III.  2-44 

broken     down,     ex- 
plained, IV.  126 

Walnut,  IV.  357 
War  Chariot,  Cost  of.  III. 
97 

Horse      (Charger), 

values.  III.  224 

Horses,  I.  168,  169 

Warner,     Captain,    R.E., 

Survey  of  the  Banks  of 

Jordan,  III.  343 
War  in  Canaan,  III.  198 
Wars  of  Maccabees,  Map 

illustrating.  III.  85 
Watch-tower,  Habakkuk'  s, 

1.220 
Watches  of  Nitht,  III.  233 
"Water-clock  sent  toCharle- 

magne     by     H'lroun-al- 

Raschid.  III.  '238 

Lily,  I.  65 

Melon,  IV.  246 

of  Separation,  III.  188 

Pepper,  II.  326 

Supply    of    Temple, 

IV.  283 

Quantity    for   Hands 

before  eating.  III.  12 
turned  into  Blood,  I. 

78 
Wave-offering,  I.  130 
Wax  (Verb  Intransitive), 

IV.  212 
Weaned  Child,  I.  46 
Weasel,  I.  92 
Vifeek,  The,  III.  241 
Weekly  Sabbath,  m.  12 
Weeks,  Feast  of,  II.  42 
Wedge  of  Gold  (Achan), 

III.  178 

Weight  of,  in.  224 

Weighing  Money,  III.  190 

Silver.  III.  IHl 

Weights,   III.  10,  175,  22'2, 

238 
Measures,  and  Coins 

of  Bible,  II.  278,  3£i0 
Measures,  Coins,  IV. 

180 
of  Bible,  III.  330,  347, 

361  ;  IV.  27 
Well,  Song  of  the,  II.  C3 
Wheat,  IV.  374 
Wheel,  Potter's,  IV.  U 
Whit,  IV.  212 
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Wliited  Sepulchres,  III. 
185 

.  explained,  II.  258 

Wlaole  Armour    of    God, 

III.  211;  IV.  205 

Purity  in  Heaven  and 

Eartli,  IV.  206 

Widow,  Cliildless,  claim 
on  Husband's  JBrotlaer 
or  Kinsman.  III.  258 

. of  Zarepliath,lierSou, 

m.  94 

of  Zarephatli,  her  Son 

restored.  III.  94 
of  Zarephath  sustains 

Elijah,  m.  94 
"Wife,  Choice    of,    among 

Hehrews,  IV.  268 
(Hebrew;,  Duties  of, 

IV.  270 
Wild  Ass,  I.  199 

. .  Boar,  I.  280 

Bryony,  IV.  216 

Cattle,    I.  366,  &c. ; 

II.  24 

Goats,  II,  98 

Grapes,  II.  107 

Ox,  II.  25 

Wilderness  of  Judea,  IV. 

196 
. of  Paran  ;  Fertility  iu 

time     of    Exodus    and 

now,  I.  228,  &c. 

of  Sinai,  I.  230 

of    Sinai,    Character 

of,  I.  79 
Willow,  IV.  356 
Wilson's  Arch,   IV.    279, 

280 
Wimple,  IV.  212 
Wind  Instruments,  II.  6, 

70,  183,  229 
Wine-bibbers         without 

wine-cups.  II.  67 
Wine    Bottle?.    Old    and 

New,  II.  285 
Press,  IV.  133 

Old    and    New,    II. 

285 

Winged  Bull  of  Assyrian 

Monuments,  I.  .344,  &c. 
Wings,  emblem  of  God's 

Protection,      III.     289, 

290 
Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son 

of  Sirach,  or  Ecclesias- 

ticus,  Book  of,  IV.  346, 

347 
of  Solomon,  Book  of, 

IV.  316 
Wise  Men  from  the  East, 

1.142 


Wit    {Verh    Intransitive) , 

IV.  212 
Witch  of  Endor,  in.  131 
Withered     Hand,     Jero- 

boam'.s.  III.  76 
Withs,  IV.  213 
Witness,    Tabernacle    of, 

III.  44 

Tlireefold,  explained, 

11.  116 

Wittingly,  IV.  213 

Wolf,  I.  57 

Wolsey,  disgrace,  m. 
264 

Woman,  Mail's  help  :  her 
position  iu  the  World 
and  in  the  Family,  IV. 
268 

Wood,  Shittim,  IV.  195 

Wool  of  Sheep.  II.  46 

Words  Altered  iu  Mean- 
ing, IV.  271 

Bible  (Bible  Words), 

nl.    53,    100,    224,   383  ; 

IV.  68,    111,    127,    148, 
20S 

Elevated  in  Meaning, 

IV.  271 
Obsolete,  III.  53 

of  Christ  not  found 

in  Extant  Gospels,  1. 147 

Phoenician,  in  Bible, 

1.357 

Phcenician,  in  Greek 

and    Latin  Authors,   I. 
357 
Work,  Each  Man's,  made 
manifest,  IV.  291 

of  Faith,  II.  297 

Works  and  Faith.  I,  31 
World,  Course  of  this,  ex- 
plained, IV.  US,  &c. 
Worm,  IV.  313,  352.  353 
Worship   (Verb  act.,  and 
Subst.l,  IV.  273 

Baal,  estabUshed  by 

Ahab,  III.  75 

Jewish  Customs  at, 

II.  264 

of  Angels,  III.  212 

of  Idols,  Sites  used 

for.  III.  190 

of  Temple,    System 

arranged  by  David,  III. 
140 

Public,    Leader  in, 

III.  213 
Worthy,  IV.  273 
Worts,     St.    John's,    II 

.326 
Writer  of  Kings,  Object 
of,  III.  3 


WycliSe,  his  Version   of 

Bible,  1. 68 
WvcUffite     Versions     of 

Bible,  I.  81 


Xerxes,  IV.  255 

Persian       Empire 

shaien  under.  III.  205 
Xesta (Measures),  III.  10 


Tafa  (Japhia),  IV.  88 
Tear,  Chaldean  Great,  III. 

2W 
Division  of.  III.  239 

Fiftieth  not  conter- 
minous with  Septennial 
Cycles,  III.  241 

Greek.  Lunar,  III.  239 

Jewish,  Lunar,   III. 

239 

. in  Relation  to  Lunar 

Moutlis,  IV.  180 

of  Hegira,  III.  240 

of  Jubilee,  II.  365.  fee. 

of  Jubilee,  III.  240 

of  Jubilee,  not  con- 
terminous with  Septen- 
nial Cycles,  III.  241 

Regnal,  III.  •■?32 

Sabb.atic,  II.  322,  &c. 

Sabbatic,  Character- 
istics, n.  322.  323 

Sabbatic,  Division  of 

Produce  of  Soil  in,  11.325 

.Sabbatic,     Meaning 

and  Fulfilment  of  Coven- 
ant, II.  323 

Eegulations,  II.  322 

See  Juhilce. 

Solar,    and     Lunar 

Months  Reconciled,  III. 

241 
Vague  Egyptian,  III. 

240 
Tears,  Fifteen,  Cycle  of, 

III.  331 
Forty-nine,  Cycle  of, 

III.  331 

Jewish,    Septennial 

Cycle  of.  III.  241 

Legal  Division  of  Sep- 
tennial, III.  241 

Nineteen,  Cycle   of, 

ni.  331 


Tears.Regnal, counted  De- 
cennial, Reckoning  by, 
III.  330 

Seven,  Cycle  of,  III. 

331 

Twenty. eight.   Cycle 

of.  III.  331 

Yew,  IV.  358 

Yoke  of  Oxen  and  Imple- 
ments, Value,  III.  224 

Tonek,  I.  30 

Youth,  Hebrew,  Main 
Duties  of,  I.  153,  237 


Zabulon  and  Nephthalim, 
Prophecy  of,  expliuued, 
1.314 

Zadok,  the  High  Priest, 
IV.  290 

Zahab  (Gold),  III.  189 

Zamzummim,  I.  339 

Zarcab,  III.  98 

Z:irephath,  Elijah's  re- 
treat, in.  94 

IV.  235 

Widow  of,  her  Son, 

in.  94 

Widow   of,    sustains 

Elijah,  in.  94 

Zechariah,  Antecedents, 
IV.  368 

•  encourages  building 

of  the  Temple,  IV.  368 

euconri'ges  rebuild- 
ing Temple,  III.  162 

on  Christ's  Cruci- 
fixion, III.  275 

. Psalms  attributed  to 

him,  IV.  371 
Subjects  of  Prophecy, 

IV.  368,  370,  371 
. Traditional  Authorof 

Psalms,  III.  324 

Vision  of  his  Pro- 
phecy, IV.  369 

Zedekiah,  Alliance  with 
Egypt;  Siege  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Chaldseans ; 
Flight ;  Eyes  put  out ; 
prisoner  at  Babylon,  II, 
95 

. Name  changed  from 

Mattoniah ;  his  Acces- 
sion, II.  95 

Zephaniah,  II.  223,  251, 
287,  336,  354 

Doom  on  Moab  and 

Ammon,  II.  290,  &c. 


Zephaniah,  Doom  of  EtM- 
oj.ia  (1),  II.. 292 

Doom  on  Assyria  (2), 

II.  292 
—  Doom  on  Cush  and 
Nineveh,  II.  293 

Doom  of  Phihstines, 

IL  289 

his  Prophecy,  U.  225 

IMotives  for  Kepent- 

ance..II.  288 
the  Call  to  Repent- 
ance, II.  287,  3.36 
the  promised  Bless- 
ing. II,  354 
, the  threatened  Judg- 
ment, II.  251 
Zerin(Jezreel).IV,  90 
Zerubbabel,    also     called 
Sheshbazzar,  IV.  43 

Governor  of  Province 

of  Judah,  in,  163 

leads      back      Fifty 

Thousand     from     Cap- 
tivity, III.  161 

reboilds  Temple,  nl, 

162 
recovers  Sacred  Ves- 
sels, IV.  43 

restores  Temple,  IV. 

43 

Vision  in  Zeehariah's 

Prophecy   for    his    En- 
couragement, IV.  369 
Zimeed  (Measure),  II.  3SI 
Zimri,   his    Successor    to 

Tlurone,  III.  75 
Zinc     first      Itnown      as 
metal      16th       Century 
A.D..  m.  191 

Ores  of.  III.  191 

unknown     anciently 

I      as  distinct   metal.  III. 
i      191 

Zion,  Coins,  III.  180 
I Daughter  of.  Mourn- 
ing, II.  67 
;  Zipporah,  D'  ith,  I.  177 

i leaves    Moses     and 

returns    to   Midian,    3. 
134 

married  to  Moses,  I. 

134 

rejoins  Moses,  I.  157 

Zoan,  IV.  367 

Zobah,  III.  254 

Zofar,  III.  2.51 

Zophar,  IV.  20,  &c.  j  IV. 
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a  Consecutive  Arrangement  of  the  Narrative 
and  other  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in 
the  Words  of  the  Autliorised  Ver.sion.  AVri' 
ami  Cheaper  Edhlion.      Cloth,  2s. 

The   Child's   Book   of  Song    and 

Praise,  with  250  lUuslialions.  SeeoiiJ 
Edition.  4to,  cloth,  5s.  ;  cloth  gilt,  gilt 
edges,  6s.  6d. 


Little    Folks.    Vols.  I.  to  viii.  With 

nearly  500  Pictures  in  each.    Coloured  boards, 
3s. ;  clotli  gilt,  gill  edges,  5s.  eacli. 

Cloth  limp,  6d.   each  ;  cloth  lievelled,  is.  each. 

The  "Little  Gems"  Series. 

CiiMI'RIslNc. 

Ttie   Life  Eternal.     By  the  Rev.  iienry 

Allon,  D.  D.     (T'-'ii  J^'i'lished .) 

Shall  we  Know  One  Another?     By  the 

Rev.  CaiKin  RvLE,  M.A.     Twcnty-Ji/th  TltousaHti, 

The  Voice  of  Time.  By  j.  stroud.  Con- 
taining a  Meditation  on  a  Verse  of  Scripture  for  Every 
Hour  of  the  Day.     Twenty'/tnirih  Tkousttud. 

Home    Religion.      By   tlic    late    Rev.    \V.    B. 

Mackfnzie,  M.-'V.     Sixteenth  Thousand. 

The  Grounded  Staff.     Third  Edition.    By 

the  Rev.  R.  Maguire,  M..4. 

Pre-Calvary  Martyrs,    and  other  Papers. 

By  the  late  Rev.  J,  B,  Owen,  M.A.     Second  Edition. 

Words  of  Help  for  Every-day  Life.    By 

the  Rev.  W.  M.  Statha.m.      Tliird  Edition. 

Alt  Men's  Place,  and  other  Selections  from 
ttie  Sermons  of  the  Rev.  GEOKtiF.  Whithfield.  . 

God's  New   World,  and  other  Selections  from 

the  Sermons  of  the  Rev.  JoHS  WESI,E^•. 


To  be  olilained  of  all  Booksellers,  or  post  free  from  the  Publishers, 

Cassell  Fetter  &  Galpins  Complete  Catalogue, 

Containing  a  Complete  List  of  their  Works,  including  : — 

Bibles  and  Religious  Literature.  Hand-Books  and  Guides. 

Children's  Books.  Miscellaneous. 

Dictionaries.  Natural  History. 

Educational  Works.  Poetry. 

Fine  Art  Volumes.  Travels. 

History.  Serials. 


Cassell  Fetter  &  Galpins  Educational  Catalogue, 


CONTAINING 


Descriptions  of  Messrs.  Cassell  Pettkr  &  Galpin's  New  and  Standard  Educational  Works,  suitable 
for  all  classes  of  Schools,  and  also  Lists  of  their  School  Materials,  including  Mathematical 
Instruments,  Water-Colours,  Drawing  Models  and  Copies,  Drawing  Boards,  T  .Squares,  Set 
Squares,  Chalks,  Crayons,  Drawing  Pencils,  &c.  &c.     Post  free  on  application. 
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